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Adair,  J.  0.,  . 

Waterford  District, 

8617-8653 

Atkinson,  E.  E., 

Ballina  „ Clerk  Co  Conservators,  . 

9701 

Bandon,  The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of, 
HM.Ii., 

Bandon  „ 

7817-7911 

Barrett-Hamillon,  G.,  J.P.,  F.Z.8., 

Waterford  „ 

4272-4307 

Beamish,  G.  H.  T.,  c.B.,  . 

Lismore  „ 

2226-2232 

Beamish,  J. 

Skibbereen  „ 

3460-3510 

Blakeney,  J.  T., 
Brennan,  E.  J., 

Galway  „ 

Cork  „ Clerk  to  Conservators,  | 

5321-5353 

4135-4188 

8143-8219 

Brown,  E., 

Millowner  ( Delegate  for  Irish 
Industries  Association ), 

Water  Power 

10984-11028 

Brown,  G.  Caulfield,  J.P., 

Bandon  District, 

• 

4427-4522 

Butler,  J.  E.,  J.P., 

Killarney  „ 

■ { 

3013-3167 

3289-3292 

Caldwell,  Dr.,  J.P., 

Coleraine  „ 

9970-9991 

Carey,  R.,  J.P.,  . 

Skibbereen  „ 

3350-3459 

Carroll,  Michael, 

Waterford  „ 

9461-9543 

Cleary,  J., 

Bangor  „ Clerk  to  Conservators,  | 

6541-6582 

6634 

Coddington,  Lt.-Col.,  J.P.,  d.l., 

Drogheda  „ 

2109-2151 

Coghlan,  John, 

Ballina  „ 

9590-9599 

Comerford,  John, 

Waterford  „ 

8521-8616 

Conner,  H.  D.,  Q.O.,  . 

- 

5952-6021 

Connery,  James,  . 

Limerick  „ 

7448-7479 

Cookman,  Dr.  William,  J.P., 

Wexford  „ 

■ i 

10597-10680 

10695 

{and  page  449) 

Cooney,  Edmund, 

Waterford  „ 

9223-9244 
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Cooper,  Colonel  The  Right  Hon. 
Edward,  p.o.,  h.m.l.,  . 

Sligo  District, 

281-365 

Courtney,  T.,  . 

ELillarney  „ 

3260-3288 

Crawford,  R.,  J.P.,  ll.d., 

- 

2233-2319 

Creighton,  Dr., 

Ballyshannon  ,, 

9804-9868 

Crofton,  E.  H.  R.,  . . > 

Waterford  „ 

8654-8714 

Cronin,  Patrick, 

Ki  llarney  „ 

7783-7816 

Cullen,  John, 

Wexford  „ 

10790-10812 

Cummins,  John, 

Waterford  ,, 

8878-8919 

Dale,  Alderman  H.,  J.P., 

Cork,  „ 

3849-3928 

Davin,  M., 

Waterford  „ 

2531-2612 

Davis,  John,  . 

Limerick  „ 

7429-7447 

Dennehy,  Michael, 

Lismore  „ 

8032-8072 

Dinsmore,  John,  j.p.,  • 

Millowner  ( Delegate  for  Irish  Millowners' 
Defence  Association), . 

10170-10183 

Dobbs,  Robert  Conway,  J.P., 

Kenmare  District, 

• • { 

7538-7635 

7780-7782 

Dodd,  W., 

Dublin  „ 

Clerk  to  Conservators,  . 

2053-2108 

Doherty,  John, 

Waterford  „ 

8920-8969 

Douglas,  D., 

Ballycastle  „ 

Clerk  to  Conservators,  . 

4523-4567 

Douglas,  R.  M.,  j.p., 

Ballycastle  „ 

4308-4426 

Drohan,  T., 

Lismore  „ 

Clerk  to  Conservators,  j 

1253-1374 

1468-1494 

Dunscombe,  Robert,  J.P.,  D.L., 

Cork  „ 

8073-8142 

Dwan,  Denis,  . 

Waterford  „ 

9417-9460 

Edwards,  Edward, 

Wexford  „ 

10855-10880 

Edwards,  John, 

Wexford  „ 

10881-10899 

Ellis,  Whately,  j.p., 

Limerick  „ 

6941-7046 

Ellis,  William, 

Coleraine  „ 

10268-10281 

English,  T.  J.,  • • 

Coleraine  „ 

rk  to  Conservators,  . 

4717-4808 

Farren,  Patrick, 

Londonderry  „ 

( Moviiie ), 

9917-9960 

9964-9968 

Fenton,  W.  R., 

Sligo  „ 

9767-9776 

FitzGerald,  feter,  j.p.,  . 

Limerick  „ 

7480-7514 

FitzHerbert,  H.  0.,  J.P., 

Waterford  „ 

2152-2225 
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FitzHerbert,  R.  R.,  j.p., 

Drogheda  District,  . 

6396-645 9 

Flattery,  C.,  , , 

Letterkenny  „ Clerk  to  Conservators,  . 

6496-6513 

Fleming,  R.  M.,  J.P.,  . 

Londonderry  „ . . 

4809-4976 

Foley,  P.  D.,  . 

Killamey  „ . > 

3168-3259 

Foley,  R„ 

Lismore  „ , , -j 

1505-1689 

9259-9416 

Frewen,  Moreton  j.p., 

- • 

7636-7779 

Gains,  John,  . , 

Waterford  „ . , . 

9217-9222 

Galgey,  William  O’S.,  J.P., 

Cork  „ . 

8220-8274 

Garvey,  John,  M.A., 

Ballina  „ , . 

9699-9700 

Gearon,  Jeremiah, 

Waterford  „ . 

9245-9258 

Gcodbody,  Robert, 

Millowner  ( Delegate  for  Irish  Water  Power 
Industries  Association ),  . 

10945-10983 

Hall,  Captain, 

Limerick  District,  , 

840-932 

Hall-Dare,  R.  W.,  j.p  , D.L., 

Wexford  „ . | 

2320-2423 

2518-2530 

Hallett,  T.  G.  P., 

Galway  „ . 

10282-10357" 

Hamilton,  Major,  j.p., 

Waterford  „ 

1825-1964 

Hamilton,  R.  A., 

Ballyshannon  „ Cleric  to  Conservators,  .J 

6514-6540 

Harold,  J.,  j.p., 

Lismore  ,, 

1200-1252 

Haves,  Edward 

Limerick  » • 

7400-7428 

Hayes,  T.  W.,  . 

Letterkenny  „ . . 

6460-6463 

Hector,  A., 

Ballina  „ . 

5354-5457" 

Heneberry,  John, 

Waterford  „ 

8970-901T 

Hensey,  J., 

Killarney  „ Clerk  to  Conservators , . 

3293-3349 

Hewson,  G.,  j.p., 

SHgo  „ | 

5054-5113 

5150 

Holt,  E.  L.  W. 

Marine  Naturalist  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society ; Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Fisheries 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 

5910-5951 
6022-6024 
( pp . 263-264)' 
6027A-6263 
10900-10944 

Holton,  Michael, 

Waterford  District, 

9160-9171 

Hornsby,  A.,  . 

One  op  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  | 

( Pages  1-5) 
and  1-87 

Hudson,  J., 

Galway  District,  Clerk  to  Conservators,  . 

5807-5835' 

Ireland,  William 

Waterford  „ 

9172-9216 

Irwin,  Thomas, 

l 

i 

Coleraine  „ . • 

10189-10223 
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Jones,  J.  H.,  . . . 

Waterford  District,  Clerk  to  Conservators,  j 

1375-1431 

1495-1504 

9544-9547 

Joyce,  Raoul,  . . . 

Galway  „ , 

10516-10541 

Kennedy,  F.  J., 

Ballycastle  and  Dundalk  Districts, 

10224-10251 

Kennedy,  M.,  . 

Lismore  District, 

933-963 

King,  A., 

Coleraine  „ . 

10253-10267 

Knox,  TJtred  A.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

Ballina  „ , . 

9672-9698 

Leeboody,  Professor,  D.sc., 

Londonderry  „ . • • 

9900-9916 

Lefroy,  H.,  J.P., 

Millowner  ( Delegate  for  Irish  Water  Power 
Industries  Association),  . 

7047-7103 

Leonard,  M.,  j.p., 

Killarney  District, 

3728-3848 

Liddy,  George, 

Limerick  „ . . 

7398-7428 

Lilburn,  William, 

i>  » • • • 

7515-7537 

Little,  Miss  Thomasina,  . 

Ballina  „ . . - 

9548-9589 

Lloyd-Vaughan,  William  j.p.,  d.l., 

Limerick  „ . . 

. 6895-6940 

Longfield,  R.  E.,  j.p.,  d.l. 

Lismore  „ | 

1080-1149 

1196-1199 

Loughrey,  John, 

Londonderry  „ . ( Moville ),  | 

9961-9963, 

9969 

Lyons,  William,  • 

Galway  » • • • 

10493-10515 

M'Olure,  R.,  J.P., 

Kenmare  and  Killarney  Districts,  | 

2613-2133 

2857-2877 

M'Cormack,  E., 

Waterford  District,  . . j 

1690-1824 

8434-8451 

M'Cotter,  Frank,  b.l., 

Bandon  „ . j 

7912-7982 

8386-8387 

M'Dermott,  T., 

Londonderry  „ 

5513-5701 

M'Guire,  Captain  Hugh,  . 

Wexford  „ 

10696-10729 

M‘Kean,  Robert,  j.p., 

Milloumer  ( Delegate  for  Irish  AfUloieners 
Defence  Association),  . 

10146-10169 

Mackey,  Anthony, 

Limerick  District, 

7183-7256 

Mackey,  William, 

Londonderry  „ 

9992-10012 

Macnaghten,  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  H.M.L., 

Ballycastle  „ 

4189-4220 

M'Namara,  Michael, 

Limerick  „ . • 

7350-7397 

Maguire,  J., 

Drogheda  „ 

3511-3534 

Malloch,  P.  D., 

— ' ■ 

2734-2856 

B 
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Mansergh,  Col.  D.  J.,  j.p., 

Waterford  District,  . . 

1432-1467 

Massy,  TheRightHon.  Lord,  j.p.,  D.L., 

Limerick  „ •<  . 

687a-729 

Mayo,  Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of,  j.p.,  d.X., 

- i* 

6025-6027 

Meade,  Edward,  . 

Waterford  „ . • 

9018-9062 

Milne,  W.  N.,  . 

Galway  „ 

6701-6816 

Moles,  Edward, 

Coleraine  „ .: 

10013-10074 

Montgomery,  George, 

Lismore  „ . . 

8313-8346 

Moore,  A., 

Coleraine,  „ . . •. 

5151-5181 

Moore,  R.  L.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  . 

Ballyshannon,  Coleraine,  and  Londonderry  J 
Districts,  . . . ( 

88-280' 

413-474 

6264-6395 

Morris,  C.  W., 

Inspector,  Fishmongers'  Company,  London,  . 

657-687 

Morris,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord,  ll.d., 

Galway  District, 

5259-5284 

Morris,  S.,  j.p.,  M.P., 

Waterford  „ . . 

8715-8775 

Mortimer,  George,  . . 

Ballinakill  „ . , . 

10542-105691 

Munn,  Alfred  Moore,  . . 

Londonderry  „ . . . . 

9869-9899 

Murphy,  John, 

Waterford  „ . . 

8833-8877 

Murphy,  T., 

Dundalk  „ . , 

4106-4134 

Musgrave,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

Ballyshannon  „ , . . 

5336-5909' 

O’Callaghan-W  estropp,  Col.,  j.p.,  D.L., 

Limerick  „ ,j  . 

4221-4271 

O’Donel,  Edwin  T.,  j.p.,  . 

Bangor  „ .j 

6635-6700 

O’Hara,  Col.  James,  j.p.,  d.l., 

Galway  „ ,i 

10358-10373- 

O’Neill,  H.  O’H., 

Coleraine  „ .■  . . 

4625-4716 

Oram,  Arthur  T., 

Bangor  „ 

10414-10442 

Osborne,  C.  W.,  j.p., 

Drogheda  „ . 

2014-2052 

Palmer,  Manly  M., 

Sligo  „ 

9754-9766 

Payne,  £>.  W.,  . 

Bandon  „ 

5285-5320 

Pender,  Thomas, 

Waterford  „ . 

9122-9159 

Penrose,  James,  J.P., 

Lismore  „ . . | 

1150-1195 

8275-8312 

Perry,  JameB,  C.E.,  . . 

Delegate  for  the  Irish  Water  Power  Industries 
Association,  . . \ 

10379-10413 

10492 

Perry-Goodbody,  J.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

President , Irish  Water  Power  Industries 
Association, 

5458-5512 

Petrie,  A., 

Sligo  District, 

5114-5150 

Petrie,  Peter,  . 

Ballina  „ 

' 9702-9705 
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Petrie,  Peter  L.,  . . 

Bangor  District, 

65S3-t5634 

Phelan,  Michael, 

Waterford  „ , , 

8776-8832 

Pilaworth,  W.  T.,  j.p.,  . 

Millowner  {Delegate  for  Irish  Water  Power 

Industries  Association ),  . 

5702-5707 

Place,  J.  A.,  . . 

Limerick  District,  ..  . 

508-596 

Poe-Hosford,  B.  H., 

Limerick  „ Clerk  to  Conservators , . 

730-839 

Pottinger,  General, . . 

Wexford  „ . . 

10681-10695 

Power,  R.,  j.p.,  . 

Killarney  „ , , 

2878-3012 

Randall,  William,  , , 

Wexford  „ . . 

10813-10854: 

Reeves,  R.  C W.,  ll.b.,j.p.,  d.l., 

Limerick,  „ 

475-507 

Reeves,  W.  J.,  . 

Limerick,  „ . 

6817-6894 

Robinson,  Archibald,  . 

Sligo,  „ 

9777-9803 

Robinson,  H.,  b.l.,  j.p.,  . . 

Connemara  „ . , . . 

5182-5258 

Robinson,  Richard  St.  G.,  J.p., 

Sligo  „ 

9706-9753 

Robinson,  S.  J .,  , 

Millowner  {Delegate  for  Irish  Millowners' 

Defence  Association),  . , 

10134-10145 

Rochfort,  W.,  J.P.,  . 

Waterford  District,  . , 

1018-1079 

Russell,  J.  J.,  . , . 

Dundalk  „ . , 

4040-4082 

Rutledge,  Lieut.-Colonel, 

Limerick  „ . . 

1965-2013 

Ryan,  R.  J.,  . , 

Waterford  „ 

9063-9121 

'Scully,  ThomaB,  , 

Lismore  „ , 

8388-8433 

Sealy,  J.  H.,  j.p., 

Bandon  „ . . 

8347-8385 

Shackleton,  W.  E., 

Secretary  Irish  Millowners'  Defence  Assoc.,  . 

11029-11048 

Shannon,  George, 

Ballina  District, 

9612-9671 

Sim,  J., 

Wexford  „ 

2424-2517 

St.  George,  H., 

Connemara  „ . 

5708-5806 

Stenuing,  P.,  . 

Bandon  „ 

3585-3727 

Switzor,  Jacob, 

Limerick  „ 

7257-7267 

Thorp,  R.  W.,  . . 

Waterford  „ 

8452-8520 

Townsend,  Professor  Edward,  M.A., 
D.SC., 

Galway  „ 

10443-10492 

Traill,  Dr.  A.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  . 

Ballycastle  „ 

3929-3957 

Tynan,  James,  . 

Ballinakill  „ Clerk  to  Conservators,  . 

10570-10596 

B 2 
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Usher,  A.  E.,  j.p.,  . 

Lismore  District,  . . 

964-996 

Vansittart,  Spencer  0.,  J.P., 

Limerick  „ . * 

7104-7182 

Villiers-Stuart,  H.  C.,  J.P.,  r.L., 

Lismore  „ ••  •. 

997-1017 

"Ward,  Peter,  . • 

Wexford  „ . . 

10730-10789 

Warden,  W.,  B.L.,  J.p.,  . 

Kenmare  „ . , 

3988-4039 

Warwick,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of, 
J.P.,  D.L., 

Lismore  ,,  . , . . . 

366-412 

Webb,  W.  H.,  j.p., 

Hon.  Sec.  Irish  Millotilners’  Defence  Assoc., 

10075-10133, 

10252 

Welply,  S.  J., 

Bandon  District,  Glei'k  to  Conservators, 

4568-4624 

White,  Col.,  j.p., 

Limerick  „ 

7268-7349 

Wilson,  H.,  . • 

Letterkenny  „ . , 

6464-6495 

Wilson,  John  C., 

Ballina  „ . . 

9600-9611 

Wilson,  W.,  •.  >3  c. 

Ballycastlo  „ ..  ..  . 

4977-5052 

Woolsey,  Major-Gen.,  .. 

Dundalk  ,,  - , . . 

4083-4105 

Wrencli-Towso,  J., 

Secretary,  Fishmongers’  Company,  London,  -j 

597-656, 

687 

Wrenn,  David,  . 

Bandon  District, 

7983-8031 
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Ballina,  . , 

Hector,  A.,  , . ' 

‘ 5354-5457 

Ballycastle, 

Douglas,  D.,  . 

Douglas,  It.  M.,  j.p., 

Macnaghten,  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  H.M.L., 

Traill,  Dr.  A.,  8.F.T.C.D., 

Wilson,  W.,  .... 

4523-4567 
4308-4426 
4189  4220 
3929-3987 
4977-5052 

Ballyshannon, 

Hamiltou,  R.  A.,  . , 

Moore,  R.  L.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  . 

Musgrave,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  J.P.,  d.l.,  . • . 

6514-6540 

6264-6395 

5836-5909 

Bandon, 

Brown,  G.  Caulfield,  j.p.,  . 

Payne,  S.  W.,  . . 

Stenning,  F.,  ... 

Wei  ply,  S.  J.,  ... 

4427-4522 

5285-5320 

3585-3727 

4568-4624 

Bangor,  . 

Cleary,  J.,  . . . 

Do.,  .... 

O’Donel,  E.  T.,  j.p.,  . . . i 

Petrie,  P.  L., 

6541-6582 

6634 

6635-6700 

6583-6634 

Coleraine,  . 

.English,  T.  J.,  ... 

Moore,  A., 

Moore,  R.  L.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  . 

O’Neill,  H.  O’H., 

4717-4808 

5151-5181 

413-474 

4625-4716 

Connemara,  . 

Robinson,  H..  b.l.,  j.p.,  . • 

St.  George,  H., 

5182-5258 

5708-5806 

Cork, 

Brennan,  E.  J., 

Dale,  Alderman  H.,  j.p.,  . . 

4135-4188 

3849-3928 

Drogheda,  . . 

Coddington,  Lt.-Col.,  j.p.,  d.l., 
FitzHerbert,  R.  R.,  J.P., 

Maguire,  J.,  . 

Osborne,  C.  W.,  J.P.,  • • 

2109-2151 
' 6396-6459' 
3511-3584 
2014-2052 

Dublin, 

Dodd;  W.,  . . ‘ 

2053-2108’ 

Dundalk,  . . . 

Murphy,  T.,  . . . 

Russell,  J.  J.,  ... 

Woolsey,  Maj.  Gen., 

4106-4134 

4040-4082 

4083-4105 

Galway,  . . 

Blakeney,  J.  T.,  • . 

Hudson,  J.,  . . • 

Milne,  W.  N.,  ... 

Morris,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  LL.D.,  . 

5321-5353 

5807-5835 

6701-6816. 

5259-5284 

Kenmare,  . . 

M'Clure,  R.,  J.P.,  . • 

Warden,  W.,  B.L.,  J.P.,  . 

2613-2733 

3988-4039 

Killaunet, 

Butler,  J.  E.,  J.P.,  . • 

Do.,  . 

Courtney,  T., 

Foley,  P.D.,  .... 
Hensey,  J.,  . • 

Leonard,  M.,  J.P. 

M'Clure,  R.,  J.P.  . 

Power,  R.,  J.P., 

3013-3167 

3289-3292 

3260-3288 

3168-3259 

3293-3349 

3728-3848 

2857-2877 

2878-3012 

Lettebkenny,  . 

Flattery,  C.,  . 

Hayes,  T.  W., 

Wilson,  H.,  .... 

6496-6513 

6460-6463 

6464-6495 
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Limerick,  , . , 

Hall,  Captain,  . . . 

840-932 

Massy,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  j.p,  d.l., 

687a-729 

O’Callaghan-Westropp,  Col.,  J.p.,  D.L., 

4221-4271 

Poe-Hosford,  E.  H., 

730-839 

Place,  J.  A,  .... 

508-596 

Reeves,  R.  C.  W.,  ll.b.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  . 

475-507 

Rutledge,  Lt.-Col., 

1965-2013 

Lismore,  . . i 

Beamish,  G.  H.  T.,  C.E.,  . 

2226-2232 

Drohan,  T.,  . . , 

■ 1253-1374 

Do.,  .... 

1468-1494 

Foley,  R., 

1505-1689 

Harold,  J.,  j.p., 

1200-1252 

Kennedy,  M., 

933-963 

Longfield,  R.  E.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

1080-1149 

Do., 

1196-1199 

Penrose,  J.,  J.p., 

1150-1195 

Usher,  A.  E.,  j.p.,  . , 

964-996 

Villiers-Stuart,  H.  C.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

997-1017 

Warwick,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.,  . 

366-412 

Londonderry,  , , 

Fleming,  R.  M.,  j.p.,  . . ' 

4809-4976 

M'Dermott.  T., 

5513-5701 

Moore,  R.  L.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  . 

88-280 

Skibbereen,  . « 

Beamish,  J.,  . 

3460-3510 

Carey,  R.,  j.p.,  . , , 

3350-3459 

Sligo,  « « , 

Cooper,  Col.  the,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward,  p.c.,  H.M.L., 

281-365 

Hewson,  G.,  j.p., 

5054-5113 j 

Do.,  .... 

5150 

Petrie,  A., 

5114-5150 

Waterford,  » . 

Barrett  Hamilton,  G.,  J.P.,  p.z.S.,  . 

4272-4307 

Davin,  M., 

2531-2612 

FitzHerberfc,  H.  C.,  j.p., 

2152-2225 

Hamilton,  Major,  j.p.,  . 

1825-1964 

Jones,  J.  H.,  . . . * 

1375-1431 

Do., 

1495-1504 

M'Cornmck,  E., 

1690-1824 

Mansergh,  Col.  D.  J.,  j.p., 

1432-1467 

Rochfort,  W.,  j.p., 

1018-1079 

Wbitobd,  . . j 

Hall-Dare,  W.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

2320-2423 

Do, 

2518-2530 

Sim,  J,  . . , 

2424-2517 

Unclassbd,  . 

Brown  F,  Delegate  for  Irish  Water  Power 

Industries  Association, 

10984-11028 

Conner,  H.  D,  Q.C, 

5952-6021 

Crawford,  R,  j.p,  ll.d, 

Goodbody,  Robert,  Delegate  for  Irish  Water 

2233-2319 

Power  Industries  Association, 

Hornsby,  A,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 

10945-10983 

Fisheries,  . . 

Holt,  E.  L.  W.,  r.d.s,  and  Fisheries  Branch 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 

1-87 

Instruction, 

5910-5951 

Do,  do.,  | 

6022-6024 

(pp.  263-264) 

Do,  do. 

6027A-6263 

Do,  do., 

10900-10944 

Malloch,  P.  D,  . . * 

Mayo,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  j.p,  d.l, 
Morris,  C.  W,  Inspector  Fishmongers  Com- 

2734-2856 

6025-6027 

pany,  London, 

Perry-Goodbody,  J.,  j.p,  d.l.  President  Irish 

657-687 

Water  Power  Industries  Association, 
Pilsworth,  W.  T,  j.p.  Delegate  Irish  Water 

5458-5512 

Power  Industries  Association, 

5702-5707 

Shackleton,  W.  E,  Secretary  Irish  Water 

P owe.r  Industries  Association, 
Wrench-Towse,  J,  Secretary  Fishmongers' 

11029-11048 

Company,  London, 

597-656 

Do,  do. 

687 
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Ballina, 

Atkinson,  E.  E., 

Coghlan,  John,  . . 

Garvey,  John,  m.a., 

Knox,  Utred  A.,  j.p.,  d.l., 

Little,  Miss  Thomasina, 

Petrie,  Peter, 

Shannon,  George, 

Wilson,  John  C., 

9701 

9590-9599 

9699-9700 

9672-9698 

9548-9589 

9702-9705 

9612-9671 

9600-9611 

Ballinakill,  . 

Mortimer,  George, 
Tynan,  James, 

10542-10569 

10570-10596 

Ballycabtle, 

Kennedy,  F.  J., 

10224-10251 

Ballyshannon, 

Creighton,  Dr., 

9804-9868 

Bandon, 

Bandon,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  h.M.l., 
M ‘Cotter,  Frank, 

Do., 

Sealy,  J.  H.,  j.p., 

Wrenn,  David, 

7817-7911 

7912-7982 

8386-8387 

8347-8385 

7983-8031 

Bangor, 

Oram,  Arthur  T., 

10414-10442 

Coleraine, 

Caldwell,  Dr.,  J.P., 

Ellis,  William, 

Irwin,  Thomas, 

King,  A,  .... 
Moles,  Edward, 

9970-9991 

10268-10281 

10189-10223 

10253-10267 

10013-10074 

Cork, 

Brennan,  E.  J.,  . . . 1 

Dunscombe,  Robert,  j.p.,  d.l. , 

Galgey,  William  O’Sullivan,  j.p., 

8143-8219 

8073-8142 

8220-8274 

Dundalk, 

Kennedy,  F.  J., 

10224-10251 

Galway, 

Hallett,  T.  G.  P., 

Joyce,  Raoul, 

Lyons,  William, 

O’Hara,  Colonel  James,  j.p.,  d.l.,  . | 

Townsend,  Professor  Edward,  m.a.,  d.sc., 

10282-10357 

10516-10541 

10493-10515 

10358-10378 

10443-10492 

Kenmabe, 

Dobbs,  Robert  Conway,  j.p., 
Do., 

7538-7635 

7780-7782 

Killarney, 

Cronin,  Patrick, 

7783-7816 

Limerick, 

Connery,  James, 

Davis,  John, 

Ellis,  Whately,  J.P., 

1 FitzGerald,  Peter,  J.P., 

Hayes,  Edward,  . . 

Liddy,  George, 

Lilbum,  William, 

Lloyd-Vaugban,  William,  J.P.,  D.L., 
Mackey,  Anthony, 

M'Namara,  Michael,  . 

Reeves,  W.  J., 

Switzer,  Jacob, 

Vansittart,  Spencer  0.,  J.P., 

White,  Colonel,  J.P.,  . 

7448-7479 

7429-7447 

6941-7046 

7480-7514 

7400-7428 

7398-7428 

7515-7537 

6895-6940 

7183-7256 

7350-7397 

6817-6894 

7257-7267 

7104-7182 

7268-7349 
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Districts  in  Alphabetical  Order. 

Names. 

Questions. 

LlSMORE,  4 

Dennehy,  Michael, 

8032-8072 

Foley,  Richard, 

Montgomery,  George,  . 

8313-8346 

Scully,  Thomas, 

8388-8433 

Londonderry,  . • . 

Farren,  Patrick, 

9917-9960 

Leebody,  Professor,  d.sc., 

9900-9916 

Loughrey,  John, 

9961-9963 

Mackey,  William,  . . 

9992-10012 

Munn,  Alfred  Moore,  . 

9869-9899 

Sligo,  ; 

Fenton,  W.  R.,  . • 

9767-9776 

Palmer,  Manley  M., 

9754-9766 

Robinson,  Archibald,  . 

9777-9803 

Robinson,  Richard  St.  G.,  J.P.,  . 

9706-9753 

Waterford,  . 

Adair,  J.  0., 

8617-8653 

Carroll,  Michael, 

9461-9543 

Comerford,  John,’ 

8521-8616 

Cooney,  Edmund, 

9223-9244 

Crofton,  E H.  R., 

8654-8714 

Cummins,  John, 

8878-8919 

Doherty,  John, 

8920-8969 

9417-94G0 

Gains,  John, 

9217-9222 

Gearon,  Jeremiah, 

9245-9258 

Heneberry,  John, 

8970-9017 

Holton,  Michael, 

9160-9171 

Ireland,  William, 

9172-9216 

Jones,  J.  H., 

9544-9547 

M'Cormack,  Edward,  . 

8434-8451 

Meade,  Edward, 

9018-9062 

Morris,  S.,  j.p.,  m.p.,  . 
Murphy,  John, 

8715-8775 

8833-8877 

Pender,  Thomas, 

9122-9159 

Phelan,  Michael, 

8776-8832 

Ryan,  R.  J.,  ... 

9063-9121 

Thorp,  I'.  W., 

8452-8520 

Wexford, 

Cookman,  Dr.  William,  j.p., 

10597-10680 

Do., 

10695 

Do,  . 
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Cullen,  John, 

10790-10812 

Edwards,  Edward, 

10855-10880 

Edwards,  John, 

10881-10899 

M'Guire,  Captain  Hugh, 

10696-10729 

Pottinger,  General, 

10681-10695 

Randall,  William, 

10813-11854 

Ward,  Peter, 

10730-10789 

TTn  CLASSED,  . . 

Dinsmore,  John,  j.p.,  Delegate  for  Irish 
Millowners’  Defence  Association , 

Erewen,  Moreton,  j.p., 

Lefroy,  H.,  j.p.,  Delegate  for  Irish  Water 
Power  Industries  Association,  . 

M‘Kean,  Robert,  j.p.,  Delegate  for  IrisJ 
Millowners'  Defence  Association, 

Perry,  James,  c.k.,  Delegate  for  Irish  Water 
Power  Industries  Association,  . 

Do.,  do., 

10170-10188 

7636-7779 

7047-7103 

10146-10169 

10379-10413 

10492 

Robinson,  S.  J.,  Delegatefor  Irish  Millowner 
Defence  Association,  . 

10134-10145 

Webb,  W.  H.,  j.p.,  Delegate  for  Irish  Mill 
owners’  Defence  Association, 

Do.,  do., 

10075-10133 

10252 
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IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th,  1899, 

AT  I O’CLOCK,  P.M., 

In  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  WALKER,  in  the  Chair;  Right  Hon.  0’CONOR  Don; 
Sir  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  jlp.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  .t.c.d.  ; 
Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; and  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — As  we  are  now  proceeding  to  take 
evidence  under  a Commission  appointed  by  His 
Excellency  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Irish 
Fisheries,  I think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  that  I 
should  say  a few  words  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
the  Commission,  in  order  to  furnish  a guide  for  any 
evidence  that  may  be  addressed  to  us.  This  Com- 
mission has  been  designed,  and,  most  certainly,  will 
be  conducted  by  us,  in  the  interest  only  of  the  whole 
public.  And  in  order  to  effectuate  that,  we  hope  for 
the  help  and  co-operation  of  all  who  are  in  any  degree 
interested  in,  or  take  part  in,  the  capture  of  salmon  or 
trout  by  any  means  whether  by  nets,  angling,  or  any 
other  lawful  mode.  The  public  are  the  persons  vitally 
interested  in  the  questions  we  have  to  consider,  which, 
shortly  stated,  are  these — whether  there  has  been  a 
failure  in  the  supply  of  salmon  and  trout ; secondly, 
to  what  that  failure,  if  it  exists,  is  attributable ; and, 


thirdly,  whether  any  remedy  can  be  suggested.  And 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  evidence  of  net  owners, 
estuary  fishermen  and  others,  we  shall  give  it  weight 
only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  or  advances  that  great  public 
question  which  underlies  the  granting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  prevents  it  being  one  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  any  one  class.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  pre- 
sentation of  divergent  views  from  those  interested  in 
the  upper  and  lower  waters,  but  we  hope  that  there 
will  always  be  kept  paramount  the  object  of  promoting 
the  common  good  to  which  I have  referred.  V e have 
already  in  the  public  press  indicated  our  intention  of 
holding  local  meetings  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
evidence  of  those  who  cannot  attend  conveniently  in 
Dublin,  such  as  estuary  fishermen  and  others,  and  we 
intend  to  carry  out  that. 


Mr.  Alan  Hornsby,  Her  Majesty’s 

(By  permission  of  the  Chairman,  owing  to  a cold 
from  which  Mr.  Hornsby  was  suffering,  his  statement 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows)  : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

POISONING. 

The  Act  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap.  106,  sec.  80,  provides  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10  for  throwing,  or  causing  to 
run  or  flow  into  any  river  or  lake  any  poisonous 
liquid,  or  putting  lime  or  spurge,  &c.,  into  same.  The 
section  does  not  provide  a minimum  penalty,  and  to 
this  is  due  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  inoperative 
in  the  flax-growing  districts  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
The  magistrates  there  inflict  merely  nominal  fines  of 
Id.,  6<Z.,  Is.,  ifec. 

Poisoning  rivers  by  lime  or  spurge  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  fish  should  hardly  be  put  on  tho  same  foot- 
ing as  allowing  flax-water  to  flow  into  rivers.  The 
former  should  be  treated  from  two  standpoints — A, 
dealing  with  an  actual  offender ; B,  dealing  with  the 
offence  in  the  absence  of  the  offender.  In  A a maxi- 
mum penalty  for  the  first  offence  of  six  months  with 
H.L.,  and  a minimum  of  three  months  with  H.L. 
For  the  second  and  subsequent  offences  a maximum 
of  one  year_witli  H.L.,  and  a minimum  of  six  months 
with  H.L. 

As  to  B the  great  difficulty,  however,  in  Ireland  is 
to  discover  the  person  who  should  be  madfe  answerable, 
and  this  difficulty  renders  the  law  in  most  case?  in- 


Inspector  of  Fisheries,  examined.  Mr.  Alan 

operative.  For  instance,  the  River  Roughty,  in  the  Hornsi>y- 
Kenmare  District,  has  been  poisoned  regularly  and 
systematically  for  100  years  past. 

Yet,  in  very  few  instances,  indeed,  has  any  one 
been  made  amenable.  The  public  interests  demand 
a drastic  remedy,  and  I can  see  no  other  way, 
although  objectionable  in  principle,  than  by  making 
the  discovery  of  the  offender  a matter  of  local  practical 
interest;  and  with  this  view  I would  make  poisoning 
a river,  in  a case  where  no  offender  is  discoverable 
a malicious  injury  against  the  local  Board  of  Con 
seiwators,  who  should  be  able  to  recover  compensation 
to  the  extent  of  £20. 

Flax-water  pollution  stands  on  a different  footing 
The  main  incentive  here  is  personal  convenience ; but 
this  is  no  excuse  for  inflicting  widespread  injury  on 
the  fisheries.  The  circumstances  urgently  demand 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a 
minimum  penalty  for  a first  offence  of  £1,  for  a 
second  £5,  and  for  a subsequent  £10. 

The  powers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  should 
be  extended  to  all  classes  of  poisoning  and  pollution. 

All  persons  steeping  flax  should  be  bound  to  give 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  load  Constabulary,  and  the 
latter  should  be  bound  to  visit  same  at  proper  times 
and  see  how  the  flax-water  is  dealt  with. 

It  will  be  within  the  province  of  the  new  Agri- 
cultural Board  to  bring  more  immediately  under  notice 
of  the  farmers  the  value  of  flax-water  as  a manure. 

B 
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2 IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


Nov.  16, 1899. 
Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby. 


The  present  Department  lias  done  its  best  to  afford 
information  on  the  point  to  farmers,  by  posting 
extensively  the  following  notice : — 


FISHERIES — .IRELAND. 

FLAX  STEEPING. 

Manure. 

Notice. 

The  practice  of  allowing  flax  water  to  escape  being 
contrary  to  law,  highly  injurious  to  the  Fisheries,  and  a 
wilful  waste  of  a very  valuable  manure,  the  Inspectors  of 
Irish  Fisheries  print  the  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Kane's  “ Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  parties : — 

“ When  the  flax  is  steeped  the  water  acquires  a darker 
colour,  a disagreeable  odour,  and  it  is  well  known  be- 
comes poisonous  to  fish.  This  arises  from  the  solution 
of  the  glutinous  material  which  had  cemented  together 
the  pure  fibres.  . . . It  is  thus  seen  that  the  steep- 
water  dissolves  out  a great  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  of 
the  inorganic  materials  of  the  stem  ; in  fact,  that  it 
removes  from  the  plant  almost  everythin! / that  the  plant 
removes  from  the  soil.  . ■ ■ The  steep-water  thus 
dissolves  especially  the  alkaline  ingredients  and  the 
phosphates  of  the  plant,  and  hence  leaves  the  rotted 
stems  in  a condition  of  almost  pure  ligneous  matter. 

. . . Now  the  agriculturist  should  steadily  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fibre  which  he  sells  to  the  fiax-spinuer 
has  taken  nothing  from  the  soil ; all  the  crop  took  out 
of  the  soil  he  has  still  in  the  steep-water,  and  in  the 
chaff  of  the  scutched  flax;  and  if,  after  suitable  decom- 
position, these  be  returned  to  the  land,  the  fertility  of 
the  latter  will  be  restored;  and  thus  materials,  at 
present  utterly  neglected,  and  even  a source  of  incon- 
venience, may  be  converted  into  most  valuable 
manure. 

“ That  the  water  in  which  flax  has  been  steeped 
possesses  powerful  influence  as  a manure,  has  been 
observed  by  various  persons;  thus,  round  the  edges  of 
bog-holes  used  for  steeping,  a luxuriant  and  tender 
herbage  often  arises  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing barren  peat.  Various  agricultural  authorities  have 
noticed  its  beneficial  effects  when  experimentally  used ; 
but  I shall  only  quote,  in  order  to  show  the  attention 
it  deserves,  the  following  notice  by  Mr.  Wakefield: — 
‘The  water  in  which  flax  has  been  immersed  is,  in 
Ireland,  entirely  neglected  ; but  Mr.  Billiugsby  men- 
tions it  as  an  excellent  manure,  and  no  country  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  affords  better  opportunities  of  employ- 
ing it  than  Ireland.  I made  frequent  inquiries  about 
it,  but  could  never  hear  of  a single  instance  of  its  being 
used.'  The  author  of  the  Survey  of  Somersetshire 
(Mr.  Billingsby)  says — 1 It  is  observable  that  land,  on 
which  retted  flax  is  spread  to  prepare  it  for  hackling, 
is  greatly  improved  thereby ; and  if  it  be  spread  on  a 
coarse  sour  pasture,  the  herbage  will  be  totally  changed 
and  the  best  sort  of  grasses  wQl  make  their  appearance- 
Having  myself  cultivated  flax  on  a large  scale,  and 
observing  the  almost  instantaneous  effect  produced  by 
the  water  in  which  flax  was  immersed,  I was  induced 
some  years  ago  to  apply  it  to  some  pasture  land,  by 
means  of  watering  carts  similar  to  those  used  near 
London  for  watering  the  roads.  The  effect  was 
astonishing,  and  advanced  the  land  in  value  10s.  per 
acre.’ 

“ The  chaff  remaining  after  the  scutching  might  also 
be  formed  into  manure,  and  has  actually  been  found  of 
as  much  value  as  its  composition  would  indicate ; it 
appears  also  fitted  to  be  used  as  food  for  cattle.  This 
has  been  fully  verified  by  Mr.  Nevin  and  Mr.  Charley, 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  ; and  thus,  in  fact,  the  farmer 
sending  to  market  only  the  fibie  of  the  flax,  which 
derives  nothing  from  the  soil,  has  the  opportunity  of 
economizing,  in  other  and  highly  remunerating  modes, 
all  the  residual  materials.  ...  Its  nutritive  quality 
cannot  be  material,  but,  mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
flax-steep,  it  should  complete  the  restoration  to  the 
soil  of  the  constituents  of  the  growing  flax.” 

An  eironeous  opinion  having  existed  in  some  places  that 
running  water  was  preferable  for  steeping,  the  following 
extract  from  the  instructions  given  by  the  Flax  Society 
may  serve  to  remove  the  preindice. 


Watering  of  Flax 

This  should  be  done  in  soft  water  and  to  ensure  this 
let  the  steep-holes  he  filed  some  weeks,  before  required 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  soften  and  warm  it.  They 
should  be  dug  from  6 to  12  feet,  by  about  twice  the 
width  for  the  length,  to  be  filled  from  running  water  if 
possible  ; and,  after  the  flax  is  put  in,  to  carefully  ex- 
clude any  addition,  except  in  case  of  leakage,  and  then 
to  add  most  cautiously.  On  the  Continent  the  same 
pools  are  used  year  after  year. 

Extract  of  analysis  by  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  lt.C  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Stevens'  Hospital  and  Lcdwich  School  of  Medicine,  and 
City  Analyist  i — 

The  results  of  my  analysis  show  that  1,000  gallons 
of  this  liquid  contain — 

Organic  or  combustible  matters,  . . 30  lbs.  4 oz 

Mineral  or  incombustible  substances,  . 23  lbs.  4 oz. 


Total  solid  matter  per  1,000  gallons,  53J  lbs. 


The  organic  matter  contains  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  ammonia,  • , 

The  mineral  substances  include — 
Phosphorus  acid,  equivalent  to  phos- 
phate of  lime,  .... 

Potash  salts, 

Soda  salts, 


3 lbs.  14  oz. 


1 lb.  2 oz. 
5 lbs.  10  oz. 
10i  lbs. 


Caution. 

Note. — The  80th  Section  of  the  5th  & Gth  Vic.,  c.  106, 
imposes  a penalty  of  Ten  Pounds  on  any  person  allowing 
any  deleterious  or  poisonous  liquid  to  How  into  any  River 
or  Lake,  and  under  the  Fishery  Laws  it  is  open  to  any 
person  to  prosecute  for  any  offence,  and  they  will.be  entitled 
to  one-third  of  any  penalty  imposed  by  the  magistrates. 

The  third,  branch  of  poisoning  is  tlrnt  caused  by  dis- 
charge from  business  premises.  The  provisions  in 
the  English  Salmon  and  Fresh- water  Fisheries  Act 
(24  & 25  Vic.,  cap.  109,  sec.  5)  should  be  made 
applicable  to  Ireland.  Under  this  Act  any  person  who 
causes  ox-  permits  to  flow,  ox'  puts,  ox1  pex'xnits  to  be  put 
into  any  water  containing  salmon  any  liquid  or  solid 
matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  poison  or  kill  flslx,  is 
liable  to  the  following  penalties,  namely — 

On  first  conviction,  a fine  not  exceeding  . £5 

On  second  . . ■ £1° 

and  a further  penalty  of  £2  a day  during  contixxuance 
of  offence.  On  third  conviction  a fine  not  exceeding 
£20  a day  during  continuaxxco  of  offence.  The  owner 
of  the  premises  should  he  held  liable. 

Section  2 of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Regulation  Act,  1888 
(51  & 52  Vic.,  cap.  54)  gives  to  local  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees for  a sea  fishery  district  the  power  to  make 
bye-laws  prohibiting  or  regulating  tho  deposit  or  dis- 
charge of  solid  or  liquid  substances  detrimental  to  Bea 
fish.  These  Committees  are  about  analogoxis  to  the 
members  represexxting  District  Councils  on  Boards  of 
Conservators  under  section  1 of  tho  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Act,  1898.  It  would  bo  advisable  to 
give  some  such  power  in  Ireland,  subject  to  tho 
approval  of  the  Agricultural  Dopartixxont,  and  on 
appeal  to  either  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  or 
some  of  the  Courts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FISH  PASSES. 

Tho  Act  of  1842  exempts  owners  of  weirs  erected 
before  that  year  from  the  liability  to  erect  fish  passes. 
It  gives  power,  however1,  to  tho  Commissioners  to 
compel  such  passes  to  bo  erected  if  persons  ixxterested 
supply  the  funds.  This  proviso  renders  the.  Act 
most  inoperative.  My  view  is  that  the  occupier  of 
a weir  is  enjoying  an  easemexxt  out  of  public  property, 
and  that  he  is  equitably  bound  to  render  that  as  little 
injurious  as  possible.  I hold  he  is  bound  in  justice  to 
provide  for  the  passage  of  fish ; but,  taking  things 
as  we  find  them,  it  would  operate  harshly  to  enforce 
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these  views  on  present  occupiers.  I consider,  how- 
ever, that  the  enforcement  of  fish  passes  over  all  erec- 
tions to  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  new  legislation 
should  provide  for.  The  Board  of  Conservators  should 
contribute,  and  the  balance  might  be  provided  for  by 
the  local  authorities,  out  of  public  funds.  The  Act 
of  1863  created  valuable  fisheries  by  the  operation 
of  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  ascent  of  fish,  but  the 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  benefited  thereby 
have  not,  it  is  well  known,  contributed  proportionately 
to  the  funds  of  the  districts. 

It  is  possible  that  Boards  of  Conservators  would 
object  to  my  suggestions,  and  ask  what  is  to 
become  of  protection  if  their  money  is  thus  allocated. 
To  that  I reply  that  it  would  only  be  a matter  of  a 
few  years — that  once  work  was  done  it  was  done  for 
good  and  all,  and  a permanent  benefit  must  ensue,  and 
that  the  work  is  a prime  necessity  and  must  be  done 
somehow  or  other,  and  that  the  benefits  accruing 
would  almost  at  once  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in 
protection.  The  latter  I consider  of  minor  importance 
when  compared  with  the  obstruction  of  fish. 

A summary  remedy  should  be  provided  for  non- 

compliance  with  Sec.  63  of  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap.  106 

that  is,  a penalty  should  be  provided. 

Witness. — Compelling  weir  owners  who  build  mill 
weirs  since  the  Act  of  1842  to  build  fish  passes ; now 
you  have  to  proceed  by  costly  process  of  indictment. 

Secretary  reading — 

CHAPTER  III. 

GRATINGS  IN  MILLS. 

A man  who  takes  his  working  power  from  a river 
is  enjoying  a valuable  easement  from  the  public,  and 
he  is  bound  to  do  so  at  the  smallest  possible  loss  to 
the  public.  From  this  point  of  view  I consider  that 
a mill  owner  should  not  object  to  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  protecting  the  public  fisheries — at  least 
so  far  as  he  can— from  any  injury  that  may  arise 
from  his  private  enterprise.  He  should  look  upon  it 
as  a set-off  against  the  valuable  working  power  which 
he  takes  free  from  the  public  rivers.  At  the  same 
time  as  the  interests  of  the  population  to  whom  em- 
ployment is  given  must  also  be  considered,  and  as  a 
milling  industry  is  one  that  requires  encouragement 
I would  incline  to  deal  with  this  matter  as  a give-and- 
take  principle. 

In  most  cases  I think  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
two  interests  should  very  seriously  clash.  The  present 
law  can  hardly  be  bettered  in  principle.  It  imposes 
the  necessity  for  erecting  gratings  and  fry-guards,  but 
gives  the  Inspectors  power  (save  in  regard  to  turbine 
fry-guards)  to  exempt  mill  owners  from  the  necessity 
of  complying  with  the  law,  so  as  not  to  injure  their 
effective  working  power..  The  Department  has  used 
this  power  of  exemption  in  a generous  manner — some 
think  too  generous.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
please  all  parties,  and  what  I would  propose,  is,  that 
in  case  of  dispute  a small  arbitration  board  be  formed 
of  the  miller  or  his  representative,  a representative  of 
the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  Board.  The  decision  of  the  majority  to 
bo  binding,  but  to  bo  liable  to  be  reopened  after  a 
certain  period  of  trial 

Witness. — It  is  right  I should  say  I have  altered 
my  ideas  about  that,  and  I think  the  member  to  be 
appointed,  should  be  a fishery  member,  because 
another  gentleman  might  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

Seer etary  reading : — That  part  of  Section  76  of  5 <fc  6 
Vic.,  cap.  106,  which  compels  the  erection  of  gratings 
or  lattices  at  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  races  from, 
and  return  to  the  river,  should  be  abolished ; these 
places  are  not  always  the  most  suitable  or  practicable. 
It  might  be  better  to  impose  on  millers  a general  obli- 
gation to  take  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  for 
tne  protection  of  ascending  and  descending  salmon 


and  fry,  and  in  case  of  dispute  to  have  the  matter 
decided  by  the  small  arbitration  board  above  referred 
to. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LICENCES  AND  VALUATIONS. 

Licences. — The  Schedule  to  11  & 12  Vic.,  cap. 
92,  first  fixed  the  licence  duties  on  fishing  engines. 
The  Act  26  & 27  Vic.,  cap,  114,  sec.  26,  increases 
the  duties  on  some  of  the  fixed  engines,  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule.  Power  is  given  to  make  alterations 
in  the  licence  duties  for  each  district,  save  as  to  those 
settled  by  the  latter  Act,  which  are  not  alterable. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  Boards  of  Consei'vators, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  should  be  able 
to  alter  the  duties  (within  the  maximum  limits),  as 
the  same  class  of  engine,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  net  and  the  width  of  that  portion  of  the  river  in 
which  it  is  used. 

Either  a special  duty  should  be  put  by  law  on 
fixed  draft  nets,  which  at  present  pay  simply  the 
ordinary  draft  net  licence,  or  power  should  be  given 
to  Boards  of  Conservators,  with  approval  of  Depart- 
ment, to  fix  a duty  applicable  to  them. 

I believe  the  valuations  at  present  placed  on  fisheries 
are  altogether  too  low.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult 
to  obtain  data  on  which  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  still  to  obtain  such  information 
as  would  enable  any  one  interested  to  support  an 
appeal  (even  if  he  has  any  locus  standi). 

I don’t  know  that  it  would  be  of  very  much  use  in 
giving  Boards  of  Conservators  any  right  of  appeal. 
They  are  largely  composed  of  persons  who  pay  the 
rates  on  the  valuations,  and  it  is  only  human  nature 
to  expect  they  would  not  be  anxious  to  increase  their 
valuations.  I think  the  governing  Department  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation  on  being  convinced,  and  affording  some 
proof  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  a valuation  was  inadequate,  and  that  it  should 
then  lie  on  the  owner  of  the  fishery  to  prove  that  the 
amount  was  reasonable.  Boards  of  Conservators 
should  be  empowered  to  levy  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department,  where  they  think  fit,  a small  tax  of 
2s.  6 d.  on  rods  for  brown  trout,  which  would  not  be 
very  oppressive,  and  it  would  bring  in  some  revenue, 
and  give  the  angler  a greater  interest  in  reporting 
any  breaches  of  the  law  that  might  come  under  his 
notice.  Power  should  be  given  also  to  Boards  of 
Conservators,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
to  fix  a reduced  duty  on  salmon  rod  licences,  avail- 
able for  ( a ) one  day,  (6)  a week,  (c)  for  a month. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SALMON  STATISTICS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  statistics  of  salmon  capture.  Such  as  can  be 
got  at  present  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  reliable.  The 
natural  dislike  of  owners  of  salmon  fisheries  to  dis- 
close the  amount  of  their  profits  has  always  been  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  carrying  any  scheme 
into  effect.  This  is  a point,  however,  that  ought  to 
be  met,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  its  public 
aspect  is  sufficient  to  overcome  private  objections.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  scheme  I would  suggest  that 
the  full  name  and  address  of  every  person  applying 
for  a licence  should  be  recorded.  On  being  supplied 
with  the  licence  he  should  also  be  furnished  with  a 
form  in  which  he  should  be  bound  by  law  and  under 
penalty  to  declare  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  capture.  This  return  should  be  sent 
(free  through  post)  to  the  Clerk  of  the  District.  The 
latter  should  be  bound  to  secrecy  in  this  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  Income  Tax  Surveyors  aie.  He  should 
be  bound  also  to  furnish  a return  of  the  combined 
particulars  for  his  whole  district  (not  for  individual 
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fisheries  in  same)  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  law 
on  the  point  should  operate  outside  Ireland,  as  many 
persons  who  visit  this  country  for  fishing  return  after 
the  season  has  terminated.  The  foregoing  is  merely 
an  outline  of  a scheme  that  I consider  is  simple  and 
workable. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

UNLICENSED  ENGINES. 

At  present  the  penalty  for  using  an  unlicensed 
engine  is  not  less  than  double,  nor  more  than  treble, 
the  licence  duty  which  it  would  be  subject  to  (13  & 
14  Vic.,  cap.  88,  section  12).  This  is  not  applicable 
to  engines  for  which  the  duty  has  not  been  fixed,  and 
therefore  Section  12  of  13  and  14  Vic.,  cap.  S8,  should 
be  amended  by  providing  a minimum  penalty  of  £2 
and  a maximum  penalty  of  £5  for  using  such  an 
engine. 

The  following  provision  should  also  be  inserted : — 

“ Set  long  lines  for  trout,  and  set  long  lines 
for  eels,  shall,  before  the  same  be  used  in  any 
yeai-,  be  duly  licensed,  and  the  amount  of  the 
annual  licence  duty  on  each  of  said  lines  shall  be 
fixed  as  regulated  by  Sec.  21,  11  <fc  12  Vic., 
cap.  92,  as  amended.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SPEARS,  &c. 

Section  40  of  13  & 14  Vic.,  cap.  88,  provides  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  any  spear,  otter,  lyster,  dkc., 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  any  river  or  lake.  The  section 
is  almost  valueless  without  making  the  possession  of 
the  instrument  in  or  on  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  fish,  illegal. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONSERVATORS. 

At  present  the  Inspectors  have  no  power  over 
Clerks  to  Boards  of  Conservators.  These  Clerks  are 
generally  elected  at  a meeting  of  the  Conservators, 
and  often  they  have  such  local  influence,  that  they 
can  only  perform  their  duties  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Inspectors  should 
have  power  to  submit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a re- 
commendation for  the  removal  of  any  such  Clerk,  and 
that  His  Excellency  should  have  power  to  remove  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  officers  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
can  be  removed  under  Sections  31  and  33  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Relief  Act,  1838. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSE  SEASON. 

The  weekly  close  season  in  tidal  waters,  speaking 
generally,  in  connection  with  the  annual  close  season 
is  sufficient,  if  proper  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
ascent  of  fish,  to  enable  a proper  proportion  of  fish  to  go 
up  the  rivers.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the  fisheries  is 
that  which  must  be  chiefly  considered.  The  produc- 
tion from  the  fresh  waters  can  never  reach  such  pro- 
portions as  to  justify  any  serious  interference  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  great  public  fisheries  ai’e 
conducted.  If  there  is  any  alteration  to  be  made  in 
the  weekly  close  season  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  to  justify  its  increase  in  the  tidal  waters. 
In  the  fresh  waters  it  is  different.  Netting  in  the 
latter  has  greatly  increased  since  the  passing  of 
26  & 27  Vic.,  cap.  114.  This  Act  compelled  the  for- 
mation of  Queen’s  gaps,  with  the  object,  doubtless, 
of  allowing  some  fish  up  to  the  upper  proprietors, 
who  were  then  mostly  anglers.  But  immediately  the 
upper  waters  felt  the  benefit  of  the  Act  netting 
therein  increased.  This,  no  doubt,  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fisheries.  The  influence  of  netting  in 


large  open  waters  is  quite  different  from  that  in  com 
paratively  confined  waters.  I consider  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  to  limit  fresh-water 
netting  to  those  places  where  it  is  now  carried  on, 
that  is,  to  prevent  any  increase  of  it.  It  would, 
doubtless,  be  beneficial  to  increase  the  weekly  close 
season  for  nets  in  fresh  water’s  to  three  days  a week. 
The  tendency  of  legislation  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  fresh-water  netting,  and  of  inducing  pro- 
prietors to  turn  their  properties  into  angling  waters. 
Riparian  proprietors  should  be  allowed  to  buy  up 
netting  rights,  and  for  this  purpose  to  borrow  money 
from  this  Department. 

Nets  used  in  fresh  waters  should  pay  a heavier 
licence  than  those  used  in  tidal  waters,  for  in  many 
cases  these  fisheries  have  been  created  by  the  opera- 
tion of  statutes,  and  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that 
riparian  proprietors  have  as  sound  a foundation  for 
their  exclusive  fishery  rights  as  the  public  have  to 
their  common  law  rights.  The  operation  of  statute 
laws  has  created  a right  for  the  former,  while  the 
right  of  the  latter  is  inherent.  I do  not  suggest  that 
vested  rights  should  not  be  respected,  but  if  the 
Legislature  considers  that  it  would  Ire  of  public 
advantage  to  improve  the  angling  fisheries  of  tlus 
country,  then  I think  restriction  by  law  with  netting 
operations  in  fresh  waters,  while  it  might  produce 
individual  hardship,  would  not  be  unjust. 

CHAPTER  X. 

CLOSE  SEASON. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  Inspectors  to  make 
an  angling  close  season  for  trout  distinct  from  that  for 
salmon. 

The  Inspectors  should  have  power  to  alter,  when 
necessary,  and  after  inquiry,  any  close  season  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  application. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CLOSE  SEASON  INQUIRIES. 

The  provision  by  which  persons  applying  for  change 
of  close  season  are  to  bear  all  expenses  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  repealed.  Reference  is  made  to  recent 
correspondence  with  the  Under  Secretary  on  this 
subject  (see  Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  No.  4788/96), 
and  the  experience  of  the  Inspectors  since  has  con- 
firmed them  in  the  view  that  some  steps  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  rectify  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  under  which  the  functions  of  the  Inspectors, 
in  regard  to  altering  close  times,  are  practically  lying 
in  abeyance.  All  that  is  necessary  is  simply  a clause 
repealing  the  second  provision  in  Sec.  33  of  5 & 6 
Vic.,  cap.  106. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FIXED  ENGINES  FOR  EELS. 

5 <fc  6 Vic.,  cap.  106,  see.  31. 

It  was  evidently  intended  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all 
fixed  engines  for  the  capture  of  eels  during  a certain 
part  of  the  year,  and  also  dui-ing  the  daytime  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  wording  of  the  section  docs 
not  appear  to  carry  out  this,  as  the  last  part  of  the 
section  refers  only  to  engines  used  in  weirs.  It  would 
not  touch,  say,  a long  line  for  eels. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

EMPOWERING  POLICE  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
SEIZURES. 

Any  officer  or  man  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
or  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  acting  within  the  limits 
of  his  district,  may  make  the  following  seizures  and 
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bring  the  article  or  articles  seized  before  the  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions  for  an  order,  in  accordance 
•vitli  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  the  Fisheries 
(Ireland)  Act,  1842  : — 

(a.)  Seize  any  illegal  net,  engine,  instrument, 
or  device  used  for  the  capture  of  salmon,  trout, 
eels,  or  pollen  during  the  open  season  for  these 
fish. 

(6.)  Seize  any  legal  net,  engine,  instrument,  or 
device,  used  illegally  for  the  capture  of  salmon, 
trout,  eels,  or  pollen  during  the  open  season  for 
these  fish. 

_ (c-)  Seize  any  net,  engine,  instrument,  or  device 

(including  rod  and  line)  used  in  fishing  for  salmon, 
trout,  eels,  or  pollen  during  the  close  season  for 
the  capture  of  these  fish  by  such  engines. 

(d.)  Seize  any  net,  engine,  instrument,  or 
device  (including  rod  and  line)  used  by  any  person 
found  fishiug  for  salmon,  trout,  eels,  or  pollen 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  produce,  on  demand,  a 
licence  for  said  net,  engine,  instrument,  or  device. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COAST  GUARD. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  will  not  ajjprove  of  the 
Coast  Guard  assisting  in  the  protection  of  tidal  waters. 
Boards  of  Conservators  have  not  the  funds  to  provide 
and  man  suitable  boats,  and  the  moral  effect  of  blue- 
jackets enforcing  the  law  would  be  very  great.  A 
very  considerable  amount  of  poaching  takes  place  in 
estuaries  of  rivers,  and  not  very  remote,  in  some  cases, 
from  Coast  Guard  stations.  For  many  years  the 
Coast  Guard  performed  this  duty  with  zeal  and 
efficiency. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

REMOVAL  OF  GRAVEL  FROM  RIVERS. 

The  law  should  make  it  illegal  to  move  within 
certain  months  of  the  year  any  sand  or  gravel  from 
any  part  of  the  bed  of  a river  where  the  spawning  of 
salmon  might  take  place.  The  following  bye-law  con- 
fining this  provision  in  regard  to  the  Owenmore 
River,  Co.  Mayo,  is  in  force : — 

SALMON  FISHERIES— (IRELAND). 

Acts  5 th  & 6th  Victoria,  chapter  106 ; 7th  and  8th  Victoria, 
chanter  108;  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  chapter  108;  9th 
and  10th  Victoria,  chapter  114;  11th  and  12th 
' ictorxa,  chapter  92  13th  and  1 4th  Victoria,  chapter 
88;  20th  and  27th  Victoria,  chapter  114. 

B re-Law. 

OWENMORE  RIVER,  COUNT V MATO. 

Approved  by  the  Lords  J ustices  and  Council  of  Ireland. 

We.  the  Special  Commissioners  for  Irish  Fisheries,  acting 
■under  the  authority  of  the  above-named  Acts,  do  make  and 
ordain  this  Bye-law,  by  which  it  is  prohibited,  and  it  is 
tif  ,Pr°'1,blte<l  to  take  gravel  or  sand  from  any  part  of 
bed  of  Owenmore  River,  in  the  County  of  Mayo, 
where  the  spawning  of  salmon  or  trout  may  take  place. 

Any  person  offending  against  this  Bye-law  shall  forfeit 
ana  pay  for  each  offence  a sum  of  Five  Pounds. 

Frederick  Eden,  1 The  Speciul 

Wallace  Houstoun,  > Commissioners  for 
It.  J.  Lane,  ) Irish  Fisheries. 

Dated  at  the  Office  of  the  Special 

Commissioners  for  Irish  Fisheries, 

Dublin,  this  20th  day  of  May,  1865. 

It  applies  to  the  entire  year,  this  is  hardly 
necessary.  J 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ADDITIONAL  POWERS  FOR  CONSER- 
VATORS. 

Boards  of  Conservators  should  be  given  power  to 
adopt  means  for  preventing  the  salmon  ingress  to 
streams  in  which  their  spawning  beds,  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  channel,  liable  to  be  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EX-OFFICIO  CONSERVATORS. 

An  ex-officio  Conservator  should,  before  acting 
under  26  & 27  Vic.,  c.  114,  sec.  27,  furnish  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  a declaration  made  before 
a Justice  of  the  Peace,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of 
his  qualification  ; that  is,  he  should  furnish  reasonable 
proof  that  he  is  qualified. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AUDITING  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

The  accounts  of  all  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
should  be  audited  by  one  auditor,  who  should  be  an 
officer  of,  or  a person  employed  by  the  Department. 
I consider  this  to  be  very  necessary.  A small  contri- 
bution from  each  Board  should  be  levied  to  defray  the 
cost  of  this. 

CHAPTER  XfX 
POWERS  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

Po  wer  sh  ould  be  given  to  magistrates  to  grant  warrants 
to  search  premises  which  in  their  opinion  are  reason- 
ably suspected  of  containing  illegally  caught  fish. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
UNSEASONABLE  SALMON, 

4.  In  the  construction  of  Section  74  of  the  Fisheries 
(Ireland)  Act,  1842,  the  words  “ unseasonable 
salmon  ” shall  include  salmon  called  keeves,  kippers, 
keepers,  kelts,  or  mended  kelts,  and  salmon 
by  whatever  local  name  known,  which  are  returnin'* 
to  the  sea  after  spawning. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

REGULATION  AS  TO  BOATS. 

The  following  clause  should  also  be  added  : — 

“Section  18  of  the  Sa,mon  Fishery  (Ireland) 
Act,  1863,  shall  be  read  as  if  the  following  words 
appeared  at  the  end  thereof,  ‘ and  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  boat,  cot,  or  curragh  used 
in  legally  fishing  with  single  rod  and  line.’  ” 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL  INVESTI- 
GATION. 

The  main  necessity  which  at  present  exists  is  for 
scientific  and  practical  investigation  into  the  life 
history  of  the  salmon  in  sea,  estuary,  and  river,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  facts.  Too  many  theories  only  exist 
up  to  the  present.  A large  part  of  any  future  public 
expenditure  should  be  devoted  to  such  investigations. 

There  is  a pressing  necessity  of  having  legislation  in 
future  based  on  facts,  elicited  by  Commissions  and  not 
on  theories. 

Practical  experiments  should  be  made  at  proper 
times  to  test  the  presence,  in  tidal  waters,  of  enemies 
of  the  salmon  fry. 

The  questions  of  the  protection  of  streams  already 
full  of  spawning  beds  from  ascending  salmon  and 
pike,  and  of  the  effect  of  improved  drainage  and 
of  dry  and  flood  seasons  should  be  investigated. 


Nov.  16, 1369. 
Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby. 
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Irish  inland  fisheries  commission. 


Many  otlier  matters  may  arise  for  inquiry  to 
ascertain  facts.  In  the  absence  of  facts  legislation  is 
useless. 

With  regard  to  hatcheries  I think  they  are  an 
important  factor  in  improving  the  present  state  of 
things  ; but  1 do  not  think  they  tend  to  an  entire 
solution  of  the  question. 

The  introduction  of  new  species  of  fish  into  Irish 
waters  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  private 
individuals. 


1.  O’Conor  Don— I am  not  very  much  up  in 
the  law  with  regard  to  inland  fisheries,  and  I should 
like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  for  information. 
With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Conservators,  how  are 
they  constituted  '?— The  elected  members  are  elected 
by  the  licence-payers  in  the  district. 

2.  Licence-payers  of  the  district  alone  ? — Yes.  Then 
the  ex-officios  are  the  owners  of  land  abutting  on 
rivers  and  lakes,  taking  out  licence  duty  and  being 
magistrates. 

Chairman.— There  is  a maximum  vote  up  to  five 
votes  according  to  the  duty  you  pay. 

3.  O’ Conor  Don. — How  is  the  election  carried 
on  1 — Weissue  regulations ; they  are  elected  tricnnially, 
generally  in  October,  and  we  issue  regulations  setting 
forth  the  procedure  under  the  statute.  They  have 
a certain  number  of  days’  notice  by  the  clerk  of  the 
outgoing  Board,  and  in  these  regulations  we  set  out 
what  his  lordship  has  just  mentioned,  the  number  of 
votes  that  appertains  to  each  licence  duty.  Then  it  is 
fixed  by  statute  that  each  electoral  division  is  entitled 
to  so  many  Conservators. 

4.  Do  each  of  these  men  vote  personally  ? — There  is 
a good  deal  of  it  proxy  voting,  I am  afraid  ; but  that 
is  provided  for  by  statute. 

5.  You  see  I merely  wished  to  know  how  they  vote  1 
— There  is  a good  deal  of  proxy  voting,  no  doubt,  and 
a good  deal  of  personal  voting  too. 

6.  And  from  what  source  do  the  Boards  of  Conser- 
vators derive  their  funds  ? — From  the  licence  duty  paid 
in  the  district,  and  from  the  valuation  on  the  proprietors 
of  fisheries,  who  are  bound  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  on  the  Poor  Law  Valuation.  Then 
they  have  the  money  from  the  sale  of  forfeited  engines, 
two-thirds  of  which  goes  to  tnem. 

7.  Is  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  that  collects 
that  money? — Yes. 

S.  How  many  Boards  of  Conservators  are  there  in 
Ireland  ? — Thirty-  three. 

9.  Chairman. — I suppose  as  the  large  net  proprie- 
tors pay  the  biggest  duty,  they  have  very  much  the 
control  of  the  appointment  of  Conservators  ? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so ; I would  not  say  that. 

10.  At  all  events  they  have  a bigger  voice1? — They 
have  a bigger  voice  of  course ; they  have  a bigger 
interest. 

11.  Mr.  Green. — Owing  to  numbers  the  others  out- 
vote them? — They  are  very  much  outvoted  by  the  ex- 
officios. 

12.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  your  official 
capacity  has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fish  that 
we  call  a smelt,  generally  called  a smolt,  that  we  look 
upon  almost  as  a salt-water  fish.  He  goes  into  the  fresh 
water  to  spawn : you  did  not  allude  to  him  ? — 1 did 
not  like  to  over-weight  my  evidence  too  much. 

13.  You  include  him  in  your  last  paragraph,  when 
you  say  all  other  fish  fit  for  human  food  ought  to  be 
inquired  into?— Oh,  certainly. 

14.  He  i3  a fish  of  a peculiar  habit— he  is  a sal- 
monoid? — He  is  supposed  to  be,  but  I am  afraid  you 
are  taking  me  out  of  my  depth. 

15.  Just  tell  me — your  paragraph  rather  struck  me 
about  the  hatcheries — have  you  any  experience  of 
hatcheries  started  in  America  and  other  places? — No, 
none,  beyond  what  I have  seen  in  the  public  reports. 

16.  Could  you  tell  us  where  we  would  be  likely  to 
get  absolutely  truthful  information  with  regard  to 


that? — I think  Mr.  Moore,  who  will  be  examined  here 
has  gone  very  deeply  into  that  subject.  He  can  give 
you  facts  where  I could  only  give  you  hearsay. 

17.  Professor  MTntosh. — May  I ask,  Mr.  Hornsby, 
if  you  have  a series  of  facts  substantiating  the  alleged 
diminution  of  the  salmon  in  Irish  rivers  in  recent 
years  ? — I think  that  facts  will  be  shown  to  you.  I am 
aware  that  all  the  fishery  proprietors  have  prepared 
very  elaborate  statistics,  which  will  be  brought  before 
you  more  in  detail  than  I can  give  you. 

18.  Are  they  prepared  by  the  Irish  Office? — No, 
by  the  various  proprietors  themselves. 

19.  They  will  be  brought  before  the  Commission  ? — 
Certainly. 

20.  Then  may  I ask  you  from  your  experience  if 
there  is  any  particular  region  of  Ireland  where  this 
diminution  is  most  marked  ? — 1 think  it  extends  prac- 
tically all  over  Ireland. 

21.  Further,  does  this  diminution  differ  from  pre- 
vious occurrences  of  scarcity  in  the  Irish  waters  ? — 
No. 

22.  You  have  had  frequently  similar  diminutions? 

— We  have  had  worse. 

23.  Has  there  been  a diminution  in  the  salmon 
captured  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  rivers? — I think 
so  : in  the  estuaries,  yes. 

24.  And  also  in  the  sea  ? — Yes. 

25.  By  stake  nets  and  bag  nets  ? — You  see  there 
are  a lot  of  people  fishing  in  the  sea  from  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  statistical  reports. 

26.  You  mean  the  fishermen? — Yes;  no  one  can 
get  a return  from  them ; but  as  far  as  I can  see,  if  you 
speak  about  draft  nets  in  tidal  waters  and  estua- 
ries, that  has  diminished ; it  has  fluctuated — you  get 
a series  of  good  years  and  a series  of  bad  years. 

27.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  diminution  in  the 
present  case  ? Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  beyond  man’s 
control,  or  that  it  is  due  to  man’s  influence  ? — I think 
it  is  quite  beyond  man’s  control.  That  is  why  I 
advocate  scientific  observation.  I cannot  account  for 
it.  Other  gentlemen  will  appear  before  you  who  have 
been  studying  this  question  all  their  lives.  I don’t 
think  they  will  be  able  to  answer  you  also. 

28.  You  have  bad  very  large  experience  of  Irish 
salmon  legislation;  have  you  noticed  that  any  marked 
change  has  been  produced  in  the  salmon  in  Irish 
rivers  by  any  legislation,  any  particular  legislative- 
act  in  the  history  of  Irish  salmon  fisheries  ? — It  was 
supposed  that  the  Act  of  26  & 27  Viet.,  which  knocked 
down  any  amount  of  stake  nets  and  bag  nets  and 
scutch  weirs,  would  make  this  place  an  angling 
Paradise  ; but  after  that  drift  nets  weie  started  in 
great  numbers,  and  their  capturing  powers  appear 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  great  as  the  old  existing  fixed 
engines. 

29.  Was  the  catch  of  salmon  in  Irish  rivers  excep- 
tionally high  before  the  recent  decrease  ? — I would 
not  say  exceptionally  high.  It  was  fairly  good.  You 
got  a good  season  and  a bad  season,  and  you  might 
get  a couple  of  good  seasons  and  a couple  of  bad 
seasons  ; but  it  never  remained  on  the  same  basis. 

30.  Have  you  compared  the  good  and  bad  seasons, 
with  those  that  occurred  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — 
No,  beyond  seeing  the  reports. 

31.  Your  opinion  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  with 
regard  to  salmon  and  fresh  water  fishes  generally  is- 
that  the  resources  are  remarkably  good  and  excep- 
tionally good? — In  a poor  country  like  Ireland  I 
think  it  is  a most  important  factor,  and  it  should  be 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  public  money,  and  with- 
out plenty  of  public  money  all  the  Commissions  in  the 
world  may  sit,  and  you  will  do  no  good ; what  you 
want  is  money. 

32.  What  is  your  view  of  the  protection  with  re 
gard  to  young  fishes  and  adults ; is  it  effective  ? — It 
is  not  effective,  because  we  have  no  money. 

33.  You  mean  with  regard  to  water  bailiffs  or  Con- 
stabulary ? — The  Constabulary  powers  are  confined 
to  certain  offences  committed  in  the  close  time.  At 
present  they  are  not  allowed  to  act  under  the  statute 
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on  the  open  season  ; but  at  the  same  time  I am  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I think  the 
•Constabulary  have  acted  in  the  most  admirable 
manner  as  far  as  their  powers  would  permit,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  here  now  before  his 
lordship  and  all  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  police,  who, 
from  the  Inspector-General  down  to  the  youngest 
•constable,  I think,  have  shown  the  greatest  energy 
and  activity  as  far  as  their  powers  would  allow. 

34.  And  you  would  wish  their  powers  increased  1 

I would  wish,  with  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
force  and  the  Government,  to  see  those  powers  ex- 
tended where  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
police  duties. 

35.  With  regard  to  obstruction  in  rivers,  what  is 
your  view  of  Irish  rivers  generally ’—Legislation 
and  money  is  needed;  you  want  good  fish  passes; 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  them  1 nobody  will  pay  for 
them. 

36.  You  could  point  out  many  cases  in  which  fish 
passes  would  be  a great  boon  1 — Oh,  yes  ; the  existing 
ones  could  be  improved. 

37.  I heard  your  remarks  about  poison  in  waters  ; 
you  did  not  say  anything  about  dynamite  1— Well,  it 
is  such  a very  rare  offence  in  Ireland. 

38.  I mention  it  because  it  is  entered  in  the  pro- 
posals to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  Act  should 
apply  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  as  well  as  to 
the  tidal  1— Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  it;  but 
I think  it  is  a very  rare  offence,  as  far  as  it  comes 
under  my  observation  spurge  is  the  thing. 

39.  You  mentioned  a little  about  the  spawning 
beds;  is  the  condition  of  the  spawning  ground  gene- 
rally in  Ireland  good ; have  you  a large  area  of  spawn- 

ground  1 — There  are  plenty  of  spawning  grounds 
if  they  could  be  protected. 

40.  You  mean  the  spawning  fish  are  captured  be- 
fore they  can  spawn  1—1  mean  fish  are  poached  on  the 
•spawning  beds,  when  they  are  full  fish,  by  torch  and 
spear  at  night. 

^ 4L  Are  they  caught  before  reaching  the  spawning 

Chairman — They  are  caught  everywhere. 

Witness — That  is  so. 

42.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  some  rivers  it  has 
been  found  that  during  their  progress  up  to  the 
spawning  beds  they  get  gradually  fewer  and  fewer ; 
does  that  occur  in  the  Irish  rivers  1—1  think  it  does  ; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  destruction  of  fish  on  the 
spawning  beds,  and  with  the  miserable  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  Boards  of  Conservators— a wretched  crea- 
ture getting  £2  for  the  season  going  out  night  after 
night,  it  pays  him  much  better  to  poach  himself. 

43.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  kelts  and 
their  ravenous  tendencies  with  regard  to  younger 
salmon,  smolts,  parrs,  <kc.  1— Yes. 

44.  Would  you  favour  the  unlimited  saving  of  kelts 
or  the  opposite  1—1  would  rather  let  the  kelts  go  down 
"to  the  sea. 

45.  You  don’t  think  that  they  devour  many  young 
fishes  on  their  way  down  during  their  sojourn  in  fresh 
water  1 — They  will  only  go  down  with  a certain  spate 
at  a certain  time.  I don’t  think  they  do  much  injury ; 
of  course  there  must  be  some  injury  done. 

j-®*  They  mend  a little  in  fresh  water  1 — Oh,  yes. 
"hat  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that  period  1 
—I  have  caught  mended  kelts  often,  but  I have 
returned  them  to  the  water.  They  are  perfectly  good 
fish,  but  should  be  let  down. 

you  find  smolts  or  parr  in  their  stomachs  1 

jo  * no*  } hut  I found  a lot  of  young  trout. 

49.  I notice  you  don’t  recommend  an  increase  of 
the  close  time  in  the  tidal  waters  1— I do  not,  for  this 
reMon,  diat  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  enforce  it. 

i j t°U  wou^  enf°rce  it  in  the  upper  waters  1 — I 
^because  I think  the  tidal  waters  where  the  men 
are  fishing  on  their  common  law  right,  that  is  to  say 
or  their  livelihood,  that  is  quite  a different  thing 
rom  the  riparian  proprietors — gentlemen  who  start 
netting  m fresh  water. 


51.  There  is  one  other  point— that  is  with  regard  to 
the  capture  of  young  salmonidae  in  the  estuaries— 
have  you  had  much  trouble  in  Ireland  on  that 
point,  the  capture  of  smolts  and  the  stages  next  to 
smolts  by  men  who  use  nets  to  capture  so-called  sea 
fishes  1—  No  doubt  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  fry 
captured  in  that  way ; but  I don’t  think  that  is  a factor 
at  all  to  explain  the  present  state  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years  of  the  fisheries. 

52.  Have  you  many  nets  of  that  kind  in  the 
estuaries  1 — Yes ; you  have  any  amount  of  drift  nets. 

53.  But  I mean  for  the  capture  of  salt  water  fish  in 
the  estuaries  1— Yes;  you  have  them  in  the  Shannon 
and  Suir. 

54.  Have  such  facts  come  under  your  observation. 
Have  you  had  to  deal  with  them  1—1  have. 

55.  Were  the  captures  large  in  number  1 — No,  they 
were  not.  Wherever  it  came  before  me  I stopped  the 
net  fishing  in  a case  where  I had  reliable  evidence, 
but  their  lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  were  not 
always  prepared  to  confirm  the  bye-law. 

56.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  the  practice  is 
carried  out  to  a serious  extent  1— I don’t  think  so. 

57.  In  some  places,  as  you  are  aware,  large  numbers 
are  captured  1 — Yes. 

58.  Can  you  add  anything  to  the  information  you 
gave  us  with  regard  to  the  salmon  in  the  sea  at 
present  1 — No,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  things  I rather 
want  you  to  find  out : it  is  a matter  for  scientists. 

59.  That  is  to  say  have  an}'-  facts  come  under  your 
observation  with  regard  to  trawling  wherein  salmon 
have  been  captured  1 — Yes,  T am  quite  aware  that 
salmon  have  been  captured  in  loughs  by  trawls,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  captured  in  deep 
sea  waters  by  trawls. 

60.  Then,  with  regard  to  artificial  hatching,  I notice, 
you  give  a rather  modified  approval  to  artificial 
hatching.  May  I ask  your  reasons  1 — [ wish  to  guard 
myself,  not  to  mislead  this  Commission  as  regards  my 
views.  I think  that  everybody  may  ride  a hobby  to 
death,  and  whether  the  hatchery  question  has  not 
been  ridden  to  death  I don’t  know.  I say,  whether  it 
is  better  for  you  to  assist  in  preserving  the  rivers 
better  or  to  provide  a hatchery  is  a matter  to  be 
decided  by  experiments. 

61.  But  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
round  Ireland — you  have  a perfect  ring  of  hatcheries 
according  to  your  own  statistics — may  I ask  you  what 
are  your  views  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
hatcheries  up  todate  upon  salmon  fishing  1—1  think  on 
some  rivers  they  have  done  a certain  amount  of  good, 
while  in  other  rivers  they  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

62.  Might  not  the  effect  be  just  as  small  in  those 
where  you  thought  it  had  occurred  1 — No. 

63.  Mr.  Green. — I don’t  think  they  are  long  enough 
in  existence  yet  1 — I don’t  think  so.  I am  speaking  of 
certain  rivers  that  Mr.  Moore  stocked  with  ova  which 
were  not  stocked  before,  and  they  became  salmon  rivers. 

64.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  have  no  clear  par- 
ticulars of  the  effects  of  these  hatcheries  1 — No. 

Mr.  Green. — But  the  greater  number  have  started 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

65.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  are  your  views 
about  the  sale  of  salmon  in  the  close  time — that  is  to 
say  when  the  rods  are  still  continuing  in  action  1 — It  is 
a problem  that  has  to  be  dealt  with ; it  is  a veiy  difficult 
problem  to  answer.  The  onus  probandi  ought  to  lie  on 
the  man  selling  the  fish,  whether  it  was  an  angled  fish 
or  a netted  fish. 

66.  What  about  those  preserved  in  ice  1 — That  is 
Canadian  salmon  or  any  other  salmon.  I don’t  see  how 
you  could  deal  with  that.  I think  it  is  a very  small 
trade  as  far  as  I am  aware  that  is  carried  on  by  freezing 
salmon  in  Ireland. 

67.  Have  the  inspectors  power  to  investigate  these 
cases  1 — No. 

68.  Do  they  send  you  information  of  any  large 
consignment  of  frozen  salmon,  either  British  or  other- 
wise 1 — I don’t  think  there  is  very  much  trade  done 
in  that  as  far  as  I know. 


Nov.  16, 1S99. 
Mr.  Alan 
Hornsby. 
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69.  'With  regard  to  injurious  fish,  are  there  aaiy 
injurious  fish  in  Irish  waters,  fishes  that  you  regard 
as  injurious  in  connection  with  the  interest  of  the 
salmoniche  ? — Well,  I suppose  every  fish  is  more  or 
less  unfriendly  to  the  juvenile  salmon. 

70.  Pike  ?— Pike,  certainly. 

71.  Perch  and  hungry  kelts? — I think  I have 
already  told  you  about  kelts. 

72.  Have  you  any  special  proposals  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  engines  already  existing1? — No,  none. 

73.  You  think  they  are  in  fair  working  condition 
and  satisfactory  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so.  1 certainly 
would  be  very  much  opposed  to  going  into  a gentle- 
man’s title  if  he  has  got  a fixed  net,  and  fishes  it 
legally  and  does  not  break  the  law. 

74.  A fixed  title  from  1S62  onwards? — Yes. 

75.  What  would  you  think  of  having  a river  from 
which  all  the  fixed  engines  were  removed  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  ? — A splendid  thing  to  do ; but 
you  would  want  to  get  a very  large  grant  from  the 
Treasury  to  do  it. 

76.  But  a small  river  might  be  got  which  would 
not  require  a large  grant? — You  don’t  have  fixed 
nets  in  a small  river. 

77.  Are  you  aware  that  anything  like  that  has 
been  done  elsewhere  ? — I am  aware  that  a friend  of 
mine  purchased  some  netting  rights  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Usk,  and  I believe  it  has  been  done  in  several 
rivers  in  Scotland. 

78.  Have  you  heard  of  a syndicate  in  the  River  Tay, 
in  Perthshire,  in  Scotland  ? — I have. 

79.  Do  yon  know  the  result  of  that  experiment? — 
I do  not. 


80.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  carry  it  out 
on  a limited  scale  ?— I think  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  if  you  could  get  the  money. 

81.  Professor  Cunningham.— Yon  have  heard  that 
a graduated  close  time  has  been  recommended  in 
connection  with  some  rivers  ? — Yes. 

82.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  to  carry  that  out  in 
Ireland  ? — I think  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a splendid  theory,  but  it  is  not  practical. 

83.  What  are  the  difficulties  ? — The  difficulty  that 
when  you  have  a graduation  of  close  time  you  have  an 
angled  fish  or  a netted  fish,  whan  the  police  could  not 
act.  My  idea  would  be,  though  it  would  be  very 
unjust  to  anglers,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
same  close  season  for  nets  and  rods,  and  then  you 
could  detect  poaching,  but  that  would  not  tit  in  either. 

84.  Is  there  much  fishing  at  night  for  salmon  in 
the  tidal  waters? — There  is  a certain  amount,  no 
doubt. 

85.  Is  it  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  ? — I think 
it  is ; but  you  will  get  that  from  the  various  pro- 
prietors, who  will  speak  for  each  particular  river. 

S6.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  much  destruction  of 
smolt  by  the  boy  angler? — Oh,  I think  there  is  a 
considerable  amount ; but  it  is  a small  thing. 

87.  You  were  speaking  about  the  destruction  of' 
kelts ; is  it  a fact  that  sea  trout  kelts  are  destroyed  in 
the  mackerel  nets  off  the  Arran  Isles? — Not  only 
kelts,  but  I think  good  fresh  sea  trout  are  destroyed ; 
but  that  is  outside  our  jurisdiction,  outside  the  three 
mile  limit,  so  I don’t  know  how  you  coidd  bring  any 
charge  against  these  people — they  are  outside  the 
jurisdiction. 


Mr,  Robert 
Lyon  Mooic, 


88.  Chairman. — Mr.  Moore,  we  may  take  you 
representing  the  ownership  of  three  rivers  in  the 
North  of  Ireland — the  Erne,  the  Foyle,  and  the 
Bann — for  the  pur-poses  of  this  inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

89.  You  told  me  that  you  would  take  up  first  the 
Foyle  and  then  the  Bann  1 — Yes,  I would  prefer  that. 

90.  Except  some  general  questions  that  may  affect 
all  the  rivers  which  we  would  like  to  ask  ? — Yes. 

91.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  Foyle? — Yes. 

92.  What  nets  do  you  use  in  the  Foyle  ; are  they 
stake  nets? — Would  it  not  be  well  for  me  to  give  you 
a general  description  of  the  river — a reply  from  me 
to  the  queries  that  you  sent  out. 

93.  Very  good  j if  you  think  that  wordd  be  best  we 
will  be  happy  to  hear  it  ? — I think  so. 

94.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Which  part  of  the 
subject  did  you  mean  ? — It  is  in  answer  to  queries 
that  were  issued.  I have  put  them  together  as  well  as 
possible.  The  catchment  area  of  the  Foyle  is  1,4331- 
square  miles.  The  district  extends  from  Malin  Head 
to  Magilligan  Strand. 

95.  Chairman. — That  is  your  fishing  district? — 
No,  the  whole  district  comprised  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conservators  extends  from  Malin  Head  to 
Magilligan  Strand. 

96.  Where  is  Magilligan  Strand? — Near  Downhill. 

97.  I thought  it  went  by  Newtownstewart  ? — 
Oh,  no,  that  is  inland.  It  goes  up  a long  way. 
The  rivers  into  the  Foyle  go  up  a long  way  above 
Newtownstewart.  But  I was  going  to  give  you 
the  tributaries.  The  Finn  River  is  39-j  miles  long; 
the  Moume  9-1  miles  (these  two  rivers  join  at  Lifford 
and  form  the  Foyle  River.  The  tide  runs  up  the 
Finn  for  about  four  or  five  miles  to  Cnstlefin,  and 
goes  a short  distance  beyond  that)  ; the  Deele,  251- 
miles  ; the  Burn  Deane-Dennet,  21 ; the  Reelan,  10^"*; 
the  Derg,  28;  the  Mournebeg,  18 J;  the  Owenkillew, 
29f ; the  Glenelly,  22 ; the  Owenreagh,  14  ; the 
Strule,  141 ; the  Fairy  Water,  17f  ; the  Drumquin, 

; the  Camowen,  28 ; the  Drumragh,  201 ; the 
Routing  Burn,  13  ; the  Owenreagh,  16 J ; the 
Cloghfin,  14.  This  makes  a total  of  348|  miles  of 
these  rivers — nearly  all  of  which  are  good  spawning 


The  Foyle,  itself,  where  salmon  are  prin- 
cipally captured,  is  about  20  miles  in  length.  Then 
as  to  the  nets  on  the  coast,  there  are  first  of  all  four  hag 
nets.  I think  three  of  these  are  off  Horn  Head,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Ireland. 

98.  Are  these  the  nets  that  you  use? — No;  the 
bag  nets  are  owned  by,  I think,  Mr,  Stewart,  three  of 
them,  and  Sir  Harvey  Bruce  one. 

99.  They  are  not  limited  by  any  bye-laws  ? — Oh, 
no  ; of  course  they  fish  in  the  open  sea. 

100.  More  than  three  miles? — Oh,  no. 

101.  Mr.  Green. — They  are  licensed  ? — They  are. 

102.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Will  you  ask  him 
now  to  describe  a pole  net? 

Chairman. — Yes. 

Wittiess. — It  is  a long  net,  just  a long  bag  on  a pole 
by  which  they  catch  fish. 

103.  Sir  R.  O.  P.  FitzGerald. — It  is  not  a fixed 
engine  ? — Some  of  them  are  fixed ; but  I find  I made  an 
error  a minute  ago.  Horn  Head  is  not  in  our  district ; 
it  is  in  Letterkenny.  It  is  at  Culdaff  that  the  nets  are. 

104.  Chairman. — I was  wondering,  knowing 
something  of  the  geography  of  the  place.  In  your 
district,  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  Foyle,  you  only  fish  in  the 
tidal  waters  ? — That  is  all. 

105.  What  nets  do  you  use  for  the  purpose  ? — Three 
stake  nets  and  sixteen  draft  nets.  I have  a list  here  of 
the  names  of  the  people  who  fish  them.  The  London- 
derry district  extends  from  Malin  Head,  in  Co.  Donegal, 
to  Drumagully,  in  Co.  Londonderry,  and  the  catch- 
ment area  comprises  1,433-J  square  miles,  which  is 
entirely  made  up  of  the  River  Foyle  and  its  tributaries. 
There  are  three  bag  nets  at  Culdaff,  fished  by  R.  M. 
Fleming,  one  bag  net  at  Magilligan,  fished  by  George 
Leeke,  owned  by  Sir-  Harvey  Bruce ; these  are  on  the 
sea  coast-.  There  are  three  draft  nets  fished  by  George 
Leeke  in  the  sea,  one  by  John  Deehan,  ore  by  R.  M. 
Fleming ; three  stake  nets  fished  by  the  lessees  of 
the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery,  in  the  River  Foyle,  six- 
teen draft  nets  by  them  also  ; one  draft  net  by  John 
O’Flaherty,  in  the  Finn,  one  pole  net  by  Colonel 
Vernor,  at  Cloghan,  two  pole  nets  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercom,  in  the  Moume,  one  draft  net  by  J.  E. 


Mr.  Robert  Lyon  Moore,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 

rivers. 
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Ritter,  one  by  Daniel  M ‘Curry,  one  by  Connolly 
Gage.  Then,  there  are  102  drift  nets.  The  licence 
duty  paid  on  the  above  is  £531. 

106.  I have  before  me  a summary  of  the  Conser- 
vators’ returns  ?• — The  amount  of  the  rod  licences  is 
£134. 

107.  Everything  else  is  duty  paid  on  the  different 
nets? — Well,  this  is  the  account  you  asked  me  for  for 
twenty  years  (produced). 

108.  Sir  R,  IT.  P FitzGerald. — The  amount  paid 
is  per  annum,  1 presume  ? — Yes. 

109.  Chairman. — Last  year  £678  was  the  amount 
of  the  licences,  which  included  £134  for  rods? — Yes. 
The  number  of  water  bailiffs  employed  by  the  Con- 
servators in  the  Foyle  district  is  about  300,  their 
salaries  varying,  some  receiving  £3  for  the  spawning 
season — that  is  for  about  twelve  weeks — whilst  the 
others  are  paid  15s.  weekly  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 
These  men  are  all  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

110.  Looking  at  the  vast  area  that  you  have  to 
protect,  and  the  number  of  water  bailiffs  that  you 
have  ? — Yes.  There  are  300  of  them  protecting  348^- 
miles  of  river  virtually. 

Ill  You  do  not,  looking  at  the  vast  area  under  your 
care,  think  that  that  would  be  as  manymenasyou  would 
desire  to  employ.  Your  affairs  are  regulated  by  what 
you  can  afford  to  pay,  and  not  what  you  would  like 
to  pay  if  you  were  able  ? — That  is  the  whole  number 
of  bailiffs  employed  in  tho  Foyle. 

112.  For  the  whole  of  the  area? — Yes. 

113.  Including  all  the  rivers  ?— Including  them  all. 

1 14.  They  arc  paid  15s.  a week  ? — They  are  paid  15s. 
a week  during  the  year  and  £3  for  the  spawning 
season. 

115.  I wanted  your  opinion  about  what  you  paid 
the  water  bailiffs  and  the  area  that  they  have  to  pro- 
tect. I suppose  you  would  say  that  you  would  like  a 
good  many  more  water  bailiffs  and  greater  salaries  if 
you  could  afford  it  ? — You  will  see  from  the  return 
that  the  funds  of  the  Conservators  are  supplemented 
very  largely  by  the  lessees  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann. 
There  was  £459  paid  in  1898,  £569  in  97,  £776  in 
9G,  £399  in  95  and  £634  in  94. 

116.  Is  this  the  amount  of  the  supplement  1 — Yes ; 
shall  I read  it  all  ? 

117.  Not  if  it  is  all  thei-e? — It  is  here  quite  clear- 
Besides  that  they  pay  largely  for  other  bailiffs  who  do 
not  appear  in  these  sheets. 

118.  Do  you  say  then  that  there  are  enough  of 
water  bailiffs  for  the  protection  of  the  district? — 
The  Foyle  is  very  fairly  protected.  Of  course  there 
are  some  of  the  wild  districts  where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  protect  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Finn ; and  above  Omagh  by  Beragh  it  is  also 
very  difficult,  because  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
seasons  the  water  runs  away  very  rapidly  and  leaves 
the  salmon  exposed  to  very  great  risks  in  these  upper 
strenms.  But  the  Foyle  is  fairly  well  protected. 

119.  Do  you  think  that  the  funds  at  your  com- 
mand are  adequate  for  the  purpose  ? — They  are  not. 

120.  They  are  not,  according  to  your  statement, 
for  you  supplement  them  largely  ? — Certainly  they  are 
not. 

121.  I do  not  suppose  you  can  ; but  I may  ask  you 
can  you,  with  your  experience  of  these  matters,  suggest 
any  mode  of  increasing  your  resources  for  that  pur- 
pose ? — The  only  method  1 know  of  increasing  them 
would  be  by  increasing  the  licence  duty. 

1.22.  After  all  that  would  not  be  very  much? — It 
would  not  be  very  much. 

123.  You  might  possibly  add  something  by  making 
men  take  up  salmon  rod  licences  in  every  district  they 
fished  in ; but  that  would  not  yield  much  ? — That 
would  not  be  very  much,  as  you  say.  The  only  method 
I see  is  by  increasing  the  licence. 

124.  But,  even  so,  that  would  not  be  much., 

Mr.  Green. — Might  it  be  nearly  doubled  ? 


Witness. — It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  Nov.  id,  isbb, 
increase  ; we  might  consider  that  when  we  come  to 
talk  about  hatcheries.  I.yon  VIoo^ 

125.  Chairman. — Of  course,  if  you  double  the  duty.  j.p.,j>.u 
At  all  events  you  do  not  see  any  mode  of  doing  it 
except  by  increasing  the  licence  duties  ? — I don’t  see 

any. 

126.  I do  not  see  how  you  could  increase  the 
salmon  rod  licence? — No,  nor  I,  unless  you  gave  it 
the  same  way  as  yon  would  give  a game  licence,  as 
Mr.  Hornsby  suggested,  for  a short  period. 

127.  Professor  Cunningham. — There  would,  of 
course,  be  an  increase  by  licensing  trout  rods? — It 
would  be  small. 

12S.  Chairman. — It  would  press  hardly  upon  some 
poor  men  who  wanted  to  fish  for  trout  ?— There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  It  would  press  hardly  upon  poor 
men. 

129.  That  is  not  very  practicable? — It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  popular. 

130.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Where  does  the 
fund  come  from  that  they  supplement  ? — I am  alluding 
to  the  Foyle.  The  Foyle  is  owned  by  a company,  and 
the  Conservators’  funds  come  from  licensing  the 
different  engines.  The  bailiffs  are  all  appointed  under 
the  Conservators  or  on  a 5s.  stamp ; but  no  bailiffs  are 
really  appointed  through  Ireland  on  a 5s.  stamp, 
because  it  is  only  wasting  the  5s.  Therefore  they  are 
all  appointed  by  the  Conservators,  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  rivers  generally  guarantee  to  the  Conservators 
that  they  will  undertake  to  supplement  the  funds 
wherever  they  are  insufficient. 

131.  That  is  to  say  you  do  so? — Yes. 

132.  Chairman. — You  are  so  largely  interested  in 
the  river  you  do  it  for  your  own  sakes  ? — Yes,  of 
course.  It  is  our  object  to  supplement  them,  and  we 
do  that.  The  number  appointed  by  tire.  Conservators 
is  300,  the  salaries  ranging  from,  some  for  spawning 
season  of  twelve  weeks,  to  £3.  These  are  men  living 
at  the  sources  of  the  rivers.  The  men  appointed  for 
£3  are  generally  small  farmers  ; others  on  more  im- 
portant parts  are  paid,  some  12s.  and  some  15s.  per 
week  for  the  year.  Over  these  there  are  nine  inspec- 
tors, who  are  paid  by  lessees  20s.  a week  each. 

133.  Do  you  pay  the  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

134.  You  supplement  the  bailiffs  and  pay  the 
inspectors  ? — Yes  ; these  inspectors  are  men  employed 
in  the  fishery  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the  winter 
time,  when  the  fish  begin  to  move  on  to  the  tributary 
streams,  they  follow  them  up  and  overlook  the  men 
and  see  that  they  do  their  work.  These  men  are  paid 
20s.  a week,  with  lodgings  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  lessees,  in  addition  to  augmenting  the  funds  of 
the  Conservators,  as  you  will  see  by  the  return,  ex- 
pend in  protection  a further  sum  of  over  £1,000  per 
annum,  which  includes  steamers.  It  includes  all  these 
inspectors  and  steamers  which  are  kept  to  preserve  the 
close  time,  and  are  sent  over  Lough  Neagh  also.  The 
next  question  which  I was  asked  is,  I think,  about 
the  hatcheries.  A hatchery  was  erected  by  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Fishery  Company  in  1893  near  Newtovn- 
stewart  ata  cost  of  £2,000,  and  it  is  capable  of  hatching 
out  900,000  ova.  This  hatchery  is  maintained  by  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Company  at  a cost  of  £75 
per  annum. 

135.  That  is  entirely  maintained  by  the  lessees  for 
their  own  benefit? — Well,  to  some  extent;  but  not 
altogether  for  their  own  benefit. 

136.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  motive  that  induces 
you  to  support  it? — Quite  so. 

137.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  foreign 
system,  as  done  in  Canada  and  Norway  and  those 
places  ? — I can  give  you  the  return  which  I got  from 
places  nearly  all  over  the  world— fx-om  Canada, 

San  Francisco,  the  Penobscot,  the  Netherlands,  tho 
"Weser,  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland. 

138.  I think  they  would  be  very  useful? — I have 
them  all. 

139.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  from  the 
general  point  of  view,  that  these  hatcheriew  should  be 
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Nov.ig^  1899.  maintained  out  of  the  Conservators’  funds— if  there 
Mr.  Robert  'vere  funds— and  not  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lyon  Moore,  fishery  %—  Certainly.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
j.p.,  d.l.  a fishery  like  the  Foyle,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 

lessees  to  maintain  the  hatcheries.  At  all  events 
they  think  so,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly.  But 
there  are  a great  number  of  fisheries — take  a river 
like  the  Shannon,  for  instance — where  no  one  would 
have  a sufficient  dii-ect  interest  to  induce  them  to 
maintain  a proper  hatchery.  Therefore,  I think  it 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  or  by 
the  Board. 


140.  If  there  were  funds?- -Oh,  certainly.  In 
America  these  hatcheries  are  maintained  at  the 
public  expense ; but,  of  course,  in  America  the 
fisheries  are  on  a different  footing. 

141.  At  present  the  lessees  of  big  fisheries  like 
yours  maintain  such  hatcheries  in  order  to  repair  the 

effects  caused  by  the  operation  of  your  Acts? Oh.  of 

course,  it  is  entirely  for  their  own  benefit;  they  are 
hot  so  philanthropic. 

142.  Of  course,  if  there  were  conservancy  funds 
the  arrangement  should  be  made  in  some  place  where 
the  whole  fishery  district  should  benefit  ?— Certainly. 
But  without  funds  that  is  impossible. 

143.  Professor  Cunningham.— Still,  in  your  case, 
others  in  the  district  reap  the  benefit  of  your  action  ? 

Certainly,  those  102  drift  nets  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

144.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  the  money  spent 
at  the  hatchery  would  be  better  spent  upon  bailiffs? 
—I  do  not  think  a hatchery  is  a certain  cure  for  a 
depleted  river.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  world  that  when  we  get  the  ova  in  the  liatcherv 
they  are  perfectly  safe.  You  wonld  bring  out  95  per 
cent,  of  the  ova. 

145.  Chairman.  — And  to  the  extent  that  the  pre- 
servation is  bad— to  that  extent  the  hatcheries  are  the 
more  useful  ? — Certainly,  and  besides  our  river  now 
runs  up  and  down  so  rapidly  with  the  drainage— 
and  when  you  have  frost,  the  river  runs  down,  the 
salmon  bed  becomes  frozen,  and  when  it  melts  again 
the  flood  raises  the  salmon  bed,  and  the  ova  are 
swept  :away ; and  every  person  knows  all  the  eo<rS 
are  not  fructified,  and  you  are  certain  to  fructify 
them  in  a hatchery. 


146.  Mr.  Green — Of  course,  you  have  more  ex- 
perience than  anyone  else  in  Ireland  of  these  hatcheries, 
and  I think  you  might  be  able  to  say  something  which 
would  be  useful  as  the  result  of  your  experience; 
something  which  would  guide  the  other  districts  about 
the  expenditure  of  their  funds.  They  may  say  “we 
2ST?  f1,00’  bufc,we  prefer  to  sPend  that  upon  bailiffs.-’ 
Which  do  you  think  would  he  the  best  for  the  river? 
— that  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  There 

*°  i.tewould  be  bette  to  spend 

the  £100  in  the  hatchery  if  you  would  carry  out  your 
hatchery  properly,  and  if  you  let  certain  portions  of 
the  river  derelict,  and  then  take  young  fry  and  place 
them  m the  upper  waters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
will  stock  your  nvers  better.  That  is  what  they  have 
being  doing  in  the  Penobscot,  and  it  lias  been  very 
largely  advocated  in  America-to  stop  the  rivera 
altogether  by  huge  baulks,  and  to  take  the  young  fry 

up  and  distribute  them  all  over  the  country. 

Cha^an.— That  is  a very  serious  question. 

147.  Professor  Cunningham.— I don’t  think  in 
America  they  look  upon  hatcheries  alone  as  affording 
a complete  remedy  ?— Certainly  not. 

if  o'  look  to  otller  means  as  well  ? — Yes. 

149.  And  you  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  the 
hatcheries  would  benefit  the  rivers  to  the  extent  of 
makmg  a perfect  remedy  ?— Not  at  all.  But  I think 
they  would  be  of  assistance. 


rai  '+  . R,MA?'~Their  usefulness  depends  upoi 
the  extent  of  the  preservation.  If  that  is  ven 
defective  the  hatcheries  are  of  the  more  use?— Nov 
the  Weser  will  depend  henceforth,  according  to  these 
reports  I have  got  here,  altogether  on  hatchlries,  it  u 
canalised  that  everything  will  be  taken  away. 


151.  Are  you  for  using  the  fish  in  your  river  or 
importing  foreign  ova  ? — Well,  that  is  a very  peculiar 
question,  and  I am  scarcely  able  to  answer  it ; but  I 
know  that  some  years  ago  I put  Brora  fish,  that  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  sent  me,  into  the  Erne,  and 
Messrs.  Win.  Forbes,  Stewart  and  Company,  the  sales- 
men, of  London,  when  I mentioned  this  to  them 
said  to  me,  “ Why  did  you  put  Brora  salmon  into 
your  river  ? You  have  very  line  salmon  in  the  river, 
and  the  Brora  salmon  are  not  at  all  equal  to  them.” 
Of  course  salmon  differ  very  largely.  Everyone 
knows  that  if  you  go  into  Bond-street  you  will  get 
salmon  there  that  are  not  Irish,  but  all  Scotch  salmon. 
They  are  very  large.  It  is  very  true,  of  course,  that  they 
tell  you  that  any  fashionable  salesman  in  Bond-street 
would  not  have  Irish  salmon.  And  then  we  all  know 
that  in  this  river  that  I speak  of  now,  there  are  very 
few  large  salmon.  The  largest  salmon  ever  taken  in 
the  Foyle  was  28  lbs.  weight.  They  are  quite  different 
from  the  Bann,  or  Shannon,  or  Erne  salmon ; whether 
it  arises  from  difference  in  species  or  food  I am  not 
able  to  say. 

152.  Better  take  your  own  order,  Mr.  Moore.  As 
to  turbines,  there  are  only  four  turbines  in  this 
district,  three  of  which  are  efficiently  protected.  I 
think  the  next  question  you  have  asked  me  is — were 
the  fish  decreasing.  Well,  here  is  a chart  that  I have 
made  out  (produced). 

153.  Is  this  for  the  Foyle? — This  is  for  the  Foyle. 
It  is  a chart  made  out  for  twenty-four  years,  taking 
the  average  of  twenty-four  years,  and  giving  the  per- 
centages above  that  average  line.  The  red  is  plus, 
and  the  black  is  minus.  I do  not  pretend  that  that 
chart  is  absolutely  correct,  but  it  is  sufficiently  correct 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

154.  Professor  Cunningham — Does  it  include 
salmon  caught  by  drift  nets  '$ — No. 

155.  Chairman. — You  can  only  speak  for  yourself  ? 
— I can  only  speak  for  myself. 

156.  Is  this  merely  a table  of  averages? — That  is 
merely  a table  of  averages. 

157.  Professor  Cunningham. — In  your  fishing?— 
In  the  whole  River  Foyle  outside  the  sea.  The  estuary 
of  the  Foyle  belongs  to  us.  It  is  a very  long  estuary 
— twenty  miles. 

158.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — That  is  the  salt 
water  estuary  ? — The  salt  water  estuary  as  far  as  the 
tide  flows. 

159.  And  there  is  no  question  of  rod  fishing  iu 
that? — Oh,  no,  no.  The  rod  fishing  on  the  Foyle  is 
very  small.  Well,  one  man  killed  fifty-two  salmon 
this  year  on  the  Foylo.  Of  course  it  is  for  a very 
short  period,  too. 

160.  Chairman. — This  shows  averages.  We  don’t, 
of  course,  want  to  ask  about  the  amount  of  fish  taken 
in  any  one  year  ?— That  is  made  up  from  the  fish 
taken.  I put  it  in  percentages ; of  course  I do  not 
care  to  give  the  absolute  catch. 

161.  Mr.  Green. — 1879  was  a remarkable  year — a 
low  year  ? — Yes ; you  will  see  from  that,  that  at  least, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  you  can  make  nothing  out  of  it  at 
all. 

162.  O’Conor  Don.— It  is  very  irregular  ?— 
Very  irregular,  and  my  own  belief  is,  that  we  have 
cycles,  that  salmon  run  in  cycles  of  good  years  and  bad 
years,  and  we  happen  to  bo  in  bad  years  at  present. 
You  can  see  the  Foyle  fishing  has  run  up  a little  this 
year. 

163.  Professor  Cunningham.  — Have  you  any 
statistics  to  show  the  catch  per  month  or  per  week  ? — 
No ; I have  not  made  that  out ; but  in  the  Foyle  the 
largest  catch  would  be  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August. 

164.  Chairman. — It  is  a late  river  ? — It  is  a late 
river. 

165.  Professor  Cunningham.— And  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  fish  are  not  coming  up  much  about 
the  same  time  each  season  1 — Oh,  there  is  virtually  no 
change. 
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16G.  Of  course  we  know  that  in  certain  of  the 
Scotch  rivers  the  tendency  is  for  the  run  to  become 
later?— In  some  few  rivers  I believe  there  is;  but  I 
don’t  know. 

167.  The  Tweed  is,  but  you  have  nothing  to  bring 
forward  on  that  point  ?—  No ; there  is  no  real  change  in 
the  Foyle.  I will  just  tell  you  when  the  firstyoungfisli 
have  been  caught.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  earliest 
time  of  the  young  fish  coming  into  the  Foyle,  this 
paper  shows  that  the  first  young  fish  was  taken  in 
1888,  on  the  loth  of  May.  In  1879  there  was  one 
taken  on  the  14th  of  May.  And  then  in  1899  the 
first  young  fish  taken  was  on  the  30th  of  May. 

168.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  date  does 
the  Foyle  open? — March  4. 

169.  Chairman. — Very  much  the  same  time  as  they 
■come  up  the  Erne?— A little  bit  earlier,  and  the  Bann 
is  a little  bit  earlier. 

170.  The  result  of  this  is  that  you  had  two  bad 
years  in  1S97  and  1898,  and  you  had  rather  a better 
year  in  1899  ? — That  is  so. 

171.  Mr.  Green. — A great  deal  depends  ou  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  river  at  any  particular 
time?— No;  they  are  all  taken  in  the  tidal  water. 

172.  Professor  Cunningham.— Is  there  any  return 
Mr.  Moore,  of  the  angling  ]— No ; I cannot  give  vou 
anj’  account  of  the  angling  in  the  Foyle,  for  every- 
body augles,  and  the  largest  number  of  fish  caught 
this  year  was  fifty-two  by  one  fisherman. 

173.  And  you  think  the  angling  results  fairlv  corres- 
pond with  the  netting?  — Yes;  it  greatly  depends 
on  whether  the  flood  comes  down  and  washes  the  flax 
water  away.  The  flax  water  comes  down  in  August, 
and  if  it  comes  down  in  low  water  the  salmon  are 
sickened.  If  the  flood  comes  down  and  the  flax  water 
is  run  off  in  flood,  the  fish  are  not  so  sickened,  and 
when  the  flax  water  is  taken  away  with  the  flood  they 
can  be  captured  again. 

174.  So  that  the  angling  is  affected  very  much  by 
the  flax  water? — Yes;  because  in  the  Foyle  really 
there  is  no  angling  till  the  middle  of  June',  and  the 
reason  is  that  it  requires  the  waters  to  lise  to  take  the 
fish  above  the  Sion  Mills  carry  and  the  weirs.  The 
last  year’s  good  fishing  in  the  Foyle  was  1896,  and 
this  was  the  best  for  a period  of  twenty-four  years 
except  1890  and  1891.  1878,  1879,  and  1898  were 
the  worst  years.  Comparing  the  take  of  salmon  from 
1875  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  with  the  twelve  years, 
1887  to  1898  inclusive,  the  River  Foyle  shows  28  per 
cent,  of  an  increase  in  salmon  and  60  per  cent,  in 
trout.  Comparing  the  period  1833  to  1845,  with  the 
period  1887  to  1899 — thirteen  years — there  is  an 
increase  in  the  later  period  of  21  per  cent,  each  year. 
That  shows  that  the  salmon  fisheries  are  not  iri  the 
terribly  depleted  state  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  in, 
compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  In  the 
period  of  twenty-four  years  there  were  thirteen  years 
below  the  average,  but  the  best  periods  in  the  Foyle 
were  the  years  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1894,  1895, 

umo 1896  ’ fcllC  worst  yeai's  were  1878>  1879>  and 
1898.  1879  was  the  worst  of  these  three  years. 

175.  Chairman. — Of  course,  when  you  say  the  best 
years,  you  mean  that  there  were  the  largest  takes  ? — 
-Lae  largest  takes.  The  preservation  of  the  Foyle 
tributaries  has  for  some  years  been  vei-y  good.  That 
is  in  reply  to  one  of  the  queries  here.  Then  as  regards 

ie  hatcheries,  there  has  scarcely  sufficient  time  elapsed 
speak  of  the  effects  of  artificial  hatching.  The 
-boyle  and  Bann  lessees  maintain  the  hatcheries.  The 
salmon  are  captured  at  Sion  Mills  weir  and  kept 
in  crates  till  ready  to  spawn.  The  ova  are  taken  from 
tnese  and  conveyed  to  the  hatchery,  a distance  of 
about  six  miles.  Porcelain  trays  are  used,  placed  in 
concrete  boxes,  which  are  red  from  the  river  Mouvne. 
t!®  1oss  of  ova  is  very  small,  but  there  is  a consider 
os®  after  tlle  absorption  of  the  umbilical  sac.  The 
a eat  difficulties  about  the  trays  is  the  expense  of 
em'  They  are  excessively  expensive — they  cost 
ont  Is.  6 d.  each.  Five  years  ago  they  were  9 d. 


each.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  great  advantage 
m them,  except  that  they  are  clean.  In  hatcheries  in 
America,  which  I have  seen,  they  use  wire  and  beecli- 
wood  varnished,  and  they  seem  to  work  very  well.  I 
have  told  you  that  the  boxes  are  concrete,  and  there 
is  a general  objection  to  them,  but  l find  them  to  work 
very  well,  indeed. 

|76-  Tiie  O’Conor  Don.— What  is  the  objection? 
—Well,  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  poisonous  to  the 
fry  and  I think  they  are  at  first,  because  there  is  an 
acid  comes  out  of  the  concrete. 

U7.  Professor  Cunningham. — Flow  many  years 
lias  your  hatchery  been  in  operation? — Since  1894, 
that  is  four  years.  You  can  hardly  begin  to  tell  the 
effects  yet. 

178.  Chairman.— You  have  had  no  means  of  test- 
ing the  result  of  the  Foyle  hatchery  ?— No,  not  at 
all. 

179.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  testing  the 
result  in  the  Erne  ?— Yes. 

180.  You  think  they  are  useful  ?— Well,  I had 
better  give  you  that  when  I come  to  the  Erne;  but 
there  is  a percentage  of  increase,  I may  tell  you,  gene- 
ndly.  I think  the  percentage  is  13  per  cent.  Com- 
paring the  Erne  for  periods  of  fifteen  years,  the  last 
fifteen  years  show  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over  the 
former  fifteen  years. 

181.  Professor  Cunningham.— While  in  the  case  of 
the  Foyle  you  have  not  had  time  yet  to  test  the 
result? — Yes,  there  lias  not  been  time  yet  in  the  case 
of  the  Foyle.  The  funds  are  not  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  district  and  are  supplemented  by 
the  Foyle  and  Bann  lessees  to  the  amount  of  £600  or 
£700  per  annum.  Fish  are  destroyed  by  flax  water 
being  turned  into  the  rivers  when  low,  and  magistrates 
will  not  inflict  preventive  penalties.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  have  a penalty  of  a penny  in- 
flicted. I think  you  asked  me  to  give  suggestions. 
The  two  bills  introduced  to  amend  the  fishery  laws  in 
1899,  that  is  last  session,  ought  to  be  passed  into  law. 
One  of  those  bills  concerns  the  difficulty  of  turbines 
in  the  Bann,  of  which  I had  perhaps  better  tell  you 
when  I come  to  the  Bann.  The  other  bill  is  about 
an  improvement  of  the  general  laws.  Here  is  an  order 
issued  to  the  police  in  November,  1858.  This  order, 
which  was  issued  to  the  police,  was,  I think  with- 
drawn after  the  Westmeath  inquiry.  That,  I think, 
should  be  re-issued,  for  although  the  police  are  very 
good  about  attending  to  these  matters  it  is  really 
more  out  of  their  good  nature  than  anything  else 
that  they  take  an  interest  in  the  fishery  laws.  That 
was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Brownrigg  in  1858. 

182.  Chairman. — When  was  it  withdrawn  ? — I 
think  it  was  withdrawn  after  the  Westmeath  inquiry ; 
but  I don’t  remember  the  date  of  the  Westmeath 
inquiry. 

183.  1870,  was  not  it? — I don’t  know;  but  of 
course  the  country  was  in  a very  disturbed  state  then. 
Now  the  country  is  in  a very  peaceable  state  and  the 
police  have  very  little  to  do,  and  it  would  give  great 
confidence  to  the  bailiffs  if  they  knew  that  they 
were  supported.  The  coastguards  should  assist 
in  seeing  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  observed. 
The  coastguards  may  do  nothing  at  all,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  for  bailiffs  to  go  round  the  coast ; they  are 
quite  unsuited  to  be  sent  out  in  boats ; and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  part  of  the  common  law  that  the 
fisheries  should  he  protected  in  the  weekly  close 
times  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  county.  I 
presume  the  coastguards  are  the  police  of  the  sea. 

I think  that  is  all  the  question  you  asked  me. 

184.  The  result  of  your  evidence  is,  as  regards  the 
depletion  of  salmon,  that  you  think  there  is  no  undue 
depletion,  that  it  is  caused  mere  by  the  cycles  ? — Yes, 

I think  so.  The  return  proves  it.  It  is  pretty  much 
the  same  all  over  the  world.  There  were  ups  and 
downs  in  fisheries  in  pretty  Veil  the  same  way. 

185.  Professor  Cunningham. — They  say  it  comes 
in  cycles  of  five  years.  This  (indicating  a return)  does 
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not  bear  that  out  ! — No,  it  dees  not.  You  see  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  twenty-four  years  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  bad  years. 

Chairman. — The  biggest  takes  are  succeeded  by  the 
biggest  fallings  off.  You  can  argue  both  ways  from 
it. 

1S6.  Mr.  Green. — Had  you  the  same  number  of 
nets  fishing  in  those  earlier  years  that  you  have  now  1 
— I think  there  are  either  two  or  three  less.  I don’t 
think  it  really  affects  it  very  much. 

187.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — As  the  word 
“ turbine  ” lias  different  meanings  in  different  districts, 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it — -just  shortly! — Well,  of 
course,  they  are  in  different  positions. 

188.  I want  to  know  what  the  word  “ turbine  ” 
means.  I don’t  think  we  in  the  South  attach  the  same 
meaning  to  it  that  you  do! — Well,  it  is  an  enclosed 
wheel  with  water  brought  from  a height  enclosed.  Of 
course  they  vary  very  greatly — some  have  a great  fall 
and  small  wheels.  They  are  all  pretty  well  the 
same. 

189.  It  means  the  same  thing  1 — Yes  ; it  means  the 
same. 

1 90.  From  your  evidence  your  opinion  is  that  there 
is  not  a decrease  on  either  of  the  livers  you  mention  ? 
— Not  on  the  Foyle. 

Chairman. — He  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
Baun. 

191.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  taking  these 
calculations  did  you  make  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  rainfall  of  the  years  ? — No  I have  not. 

192.  Do  you  think  that  could  possibly  have  an 
effect  ? — I don’t  think  very  much  of  the  Foyle,  because 
the  Foyle  is  a huge  estuary  and  the  tide  runs  up  up- 
upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  all  the  fishing  takes  place 
in  the  tidal  waters. 

193.  Yes,  but  we  have  to  go  back  to  where  he  is 
hatched,  and  how  he  is  hatched,  and  how  he  goes  down 
to  the  sea.  Could  a small  rainfall  decrease  the  amount 
of  fry  going  down  two  or  three  years  before  they  come 
back ; have  you  thought  of  that  at  all  ! — Yes,  I have 
thought  of  that.  I never  saw  more  fry  descend  into 
the  sea  than  three  years  ago — a most  extraordinary 
number. 

194.  Was  that  a heavy  or  light  rainfall  year! — I 
don’t  know  that,  but  we  will  have  that  made  out  for 
you. 

195.  Can  you  tell  me  is  there  any  law  with  regard 
to  flax  water  being  put  into  a river! — Oh  yes,  there  is  a 
law  to  prevent  it ; but  you  must  prove  by  whom  it  is  let 
in,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 

196.  Is  it  legal  at  any  time  to  put  flax  water  into 
a river  1 — Oh  no,  not  at  any  time. 

197.  Do  you  think  it  would  spoil  the  river  if  put  in 
at  flood  1 — No ; but  it  would  injure  the  angling ; 
there  is  not  much  angling  in  flood.  I think  if  you  had 
flax  water  about  half  and  half  I don't  think  it  would 
do  much  harm.  It  might  sicken  the  fish,  but  not  do 
very  much  harm. 

1 98.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  a conviction 
against  persons  putting  in  flax  water !— The  great 
difficul  y is  to  prove  who  let  it  in. 

199.  One  other  question.  You  know  the  district. 
Do  you  think  those  statistics  arrived  at  in  1839 — do 
you  think  the  means  by  which  the  statistics  were 
collected,  and  the  practice  of  getting  them,  and  the 
accuracy  of  them,  were  as  great  in  1839  as  they  are 
now! — I don’t  think  statistics  collected  are  always 
accurate  at  all,  but  these  are  not  Government 
statistics : they  are  private  statistics.  They  are  given 
to  me  by  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  owned  the 
fishery  in  1833  to  1845. 

200.  It  is  only  your  opinion  I want,  as  to  whether 
statistics  collected  in  the  infancy  of  statistics  are 
likely  to  be  as  correct  as  now  1 — I think  they  knew 


the  number  of  tons  they  caught  in  the  river  when  they 
owned  the  river  as  I do  now — just  the  same  as  the 

201.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  five  years’  cycle 
theory! — That  does  not  tally  with  the  five  years' 
cycle.  You  see  the  Foyle  has  moved  up  now.  In  that 
early  period  of  the  Foyle  the  protection  was  very  bad. 
The  protection  is  fairly  good  now ; 1 question  if  it 
could  be  very  much  improved. 

202.  These  statistics  have  no  bearing  on  the 
advisability  or  the  reverse  of  hatcheries ! — I don’t 
think  so. 

203.  Because  a hatchery  won’t  come  into  operation 
for  five  years,  and  these  statistics  have  no  bearing  on 
that ! — I don’t  think  so. 

204.  Professor  Cunningham. — What  time  did  that 
great  descent  of  smolts  take  place  1-  -In  May,  1897. 

205.  Is  there  a destruction  of  smolts  in  the 
River  Foyle  by  other  means  than  turbines  1 — Oh,  there 
is  no  destruction  of  smolts  in  the  River  Foyle. 

206.  Not  even  by  birds! — There  are  by  birds,  of 
course.  The  cormorant  is  a very  destructive  bird. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  I forgot  to  mention.  I think 
the  cormorant  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act.  It  is  increasing  enormously ; and 
there  is  another  question — a very  moot  question— 
about  the  merganser.  A great  many  of  them  have 
been  opened,  and  there  have  been  fry  in  them,  but 
there  have  also  been  a large  number  of  perch  in  them.. 
I am  not  able  to  answer  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
destructive,  or  whether  perch  may  not  be  more 
destructive  that  it  kills. 

207.  Then,  as  regards  herons? — Of  course  I see 
them  continually  over  where  fry  are.  I do  not  like 
shooting  herons.  I have  very  seldom  seen  one  opened 
to  see  what  is  in  it. 

208.  Mr.  Green. — They  kill  eels,  which  do  some 
harm  1 — I have  seen  them  over  the  fry  ponds 
continually. 

209.  Chairman. — Of  course  they  kill  eels  ; hut  you 
would  not  say  they  are  much  practical  harm  ? — No, 
they  are  a rare  bird,  of  course  ; but  the  cormorants  are 
increasing  enormously,  and  I think  they  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Wild  Birds’  Act  altogether.  Of 
course,  as  Professor  Cunningham  knows,  when  }’ou 
have  merganser  over  fish  they  won’t  rise — trout  won’t 
rise. 

Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — It  is  like  a hawk  over 
partridge. 

210.  Professor  Cunningham. — Since  the  drainage 
has  the  food  supply  of  smolts  suffered  ? — I think  so. 

211.  Chairman. — That  won’t  affect  the  Foyle! — 
Yes ; it  affects  every  river.  We  have  great  floods 
and  then  low  water.  The  Foyle  is  well  drained. 

212.  Professor  Cunningham. — Does  the  drainage 
system  affect  the  spawning  beds ! — In  the  Foyle  there 
is  no  drainage  like  what  the  Lord  Justice  alludes  to  ; 
there  is  no  drainage  like  what  is  in  the  Baun  or  the 
Erne. 

213.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Not  agricultural 
land  drainage  ( — Oh,  yes,  there  is  any  amount. 

214.  Does  not  that  make  the  water  run  off’  quickly  1 
— Certainly ; it  is  all  agricultural  land — there  is  no 
grazing. 

215.  And  does  it  not  make  the  supply  of  food 
there  irregular — very  great  after  a flood  and  very  little 
at  other  times  1 — I believe  it  does  make  it  irregular, 
because  the  country  was  formerly  a sponge  ; now  it  is 
quite  the  contrary. 

216.  Professor  Cunningham. — Of  course  that  is  a 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  hatcheries  1 — It  is. 

Chairman. — I don’t  see  the  use  of  going  further 
with  Mr.  Moore  to-night. 

The  Commission  then  adjowned. 
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SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17th,  1899, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

In  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don; 
Sir  R.  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  m.p.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  ; 
Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; and  Rev.  W.  Spots  wood  Green; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Mooke,  j.p.. 

217.  Chairman. — You  may  now  go  on  with  your 
evidence  in  your  own  order  ?— I think  I pretty  well 
finished,  except  there  was  this  I wanted  to  hand  in. 
These  are  queries  I had  made  out  and  sent  to  a great 
number  of  the  principal  owners  in  Ireland,  and  also 
to  the  inspectors  in  the  different  districts,  and  I have 
had  them  put  into  pamphlet  form  (produced).  (See 
Appendix  Part  iL,  Documents,  Wo.  vi.) 

218.  Does  it  show  who  answered  ? — It  shows  the 
river.  You  asked  me  for  the  rainfall. 

219.  Sir  R.  D.  P.  Fitzgerald.— I did?— Well  I 
can  give  you  the  rainfall  now.  (See  Appendix,  Part  il, 
Documents,  No.  xxxii.) 

220.  Y ou  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  did  not 
affect  it  ? — That  the  rainfall  did  not  affect  the  salmon 
coming  in  ? 

221.  Yes? — I don’t  think  in  the  Foyle  it  affects 
very  much.  I think  the  rainfall  in  the  early  spring 
months,  of  course,  is  beneficial  to  take  the  smolts  to 
the  sea. 

222.  Professor  MTntosh.— And  the  rainfall  has 
its  relation  to  the  spawning  ground  also ? — And  has 
its  relation  to  the  spawning  ground ; of  course  the 
more  the  water  is  kept  up  in  the  spawning  season  the 
better. 

223.  Mr.  Green. — If  there  happened  to  be  a 
drought  at  the  time  you  were  fishing  in  the  estuary, 
would  not  that  help  your  take  to  a certain  extent  1 — 

I am  confining  myself  to  the  Foyle  altogether.  The 
salmon  do  not  run  very  much  in  the  upper  waters 
until  September.  I see  here  that  in  1898—1  was 
looking  over  the  reports  from  Canada — the  fishing 
was  bad  in  some  of  the  rivers  in  Canada,  and  the 
hestigouche  it  was  very  good.  In  Quebec  there  was 
bad  fishing,  and  in  the  Frazer  River  the  smallest 
take  since  1892.  They  all  speak  of  the  benefit  of 
hatcheries  ; a report  from  New  Brunswick  says  that 
judicious  planting  is  most  beneficial.  In  the  United 
States  Commission  report  oi  1898,  it  is  stated  there 
was  a great  scarcity  of  females.  I tried  myself  to 
convey  the  milt  from  the  Erne  to  the  Bann  to 
impregnate  the  Bann  ova,  and  completely  failed. 

I find  from  the  United  States  Commission  that  they 
took  the  milt  in  air-tight  cases  for  thirty-six  hours, 
and  that  they  failed  too.  In  the  Penobscot  river 
1896  was  the  best  year  from  1882 ; and  I find  the 
r^jobrook  hatchery  is  not  very  long  established — in 
1889 — so  it  is  not  at  all  as  long  established  as  the 
hatchery  in  the  Erne. 

224.  Chairman. — Those  answers  don’t  appear  in 
any  of  these  printed  pamphlets  ? — No  ; but  I have 
printed  matter  hero  that  would  perhaps  touch  on 
that.  I should  also  perhaps  add  that  the  salmon  in 
the  upper  streams,  in  the  breeding  streams,  have  not 
shown  any  such  diminution  as  the  commercial 

erjfs  have.  They,  of  course,  have  been  less,  but 
ey  have  not  fallen  off  at  all  in  the  way  the  com- 
luercial  fisheries  have.  This  year,  which  is  only 
slightly  above  the  average  in  the  Foyle,  the  Foyle  is 
nill  of  fish,  any  amount  of  fish  in  it.  And  I also, 


, d.l.,  further  examined. 

perhaps,  should  add  I see  in  this  morning’s  paper  a 
emark  that  Mr.  Hornsby  and  myself  differ  about  ther 
fisheries.  I think,  if  I have  said  anything  to  lead  to 
that  opinion,  it  is  a misapprehension,  as  my  idea  is 
that,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  goes  at  present,  there 
is  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  diminution  of  the 
salmon  fisheries.  I think  Mr.  Hornsby  put  it  in  a 
little  bit  different  language  from  that.  And  I think 
it  is  most  necessary  that  we  should  have  investiga- 
tions, scientific  investigations,  so  that  we  should  be 
able  to  treat  our  rivers  in  the  same  way  as  chemists 
have  taught  us  to  treat  our  land. 

225.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  Foyle  ? 
— I don’t  think  I have  anything  else. 

226.  Professor  MTntosh.— Your  experience  is  how 
long  ? — Since  1864. 

227.  Then  your  opinion  apparently  is  that  the 
fisheries  in  the  Foyle  are  at  this  moment  very  much 
as  they  were  ? — They  are  better. 

228.  In  fact  there  is  rather  an  increase?— They 
are  better  than  they  were.  I should  tell  you,  I have 
not  gone  back  in  that  chart  there  before  twenty-four 
years.  Of  course  I could  go  back  to  1864,  but  I have 
not  made  it  out ; 1869  was  the  best  year  we  ever 
had  in  the  Foyle  except  1896. 

229.  Then  have  you  noticed  any  difference  with 
regard  to  the  capture  of  grilse  during  your  experience 
of  the  Foyle,  any  marked  changes  ? — No ; the  Foyle 
is  mostly  a grilse  river,  the  largest  salmon,  as  I told 
you  yesterday,  was  28  lbs. 

230.  Have  you  noticed  any  marked  change  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  fish  in  the  respective  years  ? — 
In  the  year  1898  the  fish  were  small  and  underfed ; I 
think  they  generally  run  about  twenty-two  fish  to  the 
150  libs.,  and  in  1898  they  ran  thirty. 

231.  Have  you  at  all  examined  with  i-egard  to  the 
sexes  of  the  salmon  that  ran  up  ? — No,  I am  afraid  I 
could  not  answer  that.  In  the  Foyle,  in  1898,  we 
captured  the  salmon  for  the  hatchery  purposes,  and  as 
well  as  I can  remember  they  were  short  of  males. 

232.  The  males  were  fewer? — Yes. 

233.  You  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  cormorant, 
the  merganser,  and,  with  some  doubt,  the  heron  were 
destructive  ? — I believe  they  are. 

234.  You  are  not  sure  about  the  heron,  but  you 
mentioned  it  as  probable  ? — No.  Of  course  I tlink 
the  common  duck  most  destructive. 

235.  That  was  just  what  I wanted  to  bring  out  — 
They  are  always  feeding  on  the  fry  and  on  the  eggs. 

236.  Do  you  find  gulls  at  all  troublesome  in  the 
Foyle  ? — No  ; I think  gulls  mostly  seem  to  live  on  flies. 

237.  You  have  not  found  they  destroy  fry  or  eggs  ! 
— I have  not.  Of  course  the  water  ouzel,  too,  is  most 
destructive. 

238.  Then,  at  the  estuary,  have  you  found  any 
change  with  regard  to  the  seals  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing?— No,  not  that  I know  of  on  the  Foyle;  in 
the  Bann  it  is  different. 

239.  Or  porpoises? — No;  I don’t  know  of  any 
difference  in  the  Foyle. 

* 0 


Robert  Lyon 
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Nou.  17. 1899.  240.  Now,  with  regal’d  to  artificial  hatching,  you  use 

Mr.  Robert  concrete  vessels  and  porcelain  trays  ? — Yes. 

Lyon  Moore,  241.  May  I ask  why  yon  prefer  the  porcelain  trays 
j.p.,  d.l.  to  the  glass  grills  ? — I don’t  prefer  them;  the  glass 
grills  are  very  good,  but  they  are  so  easily  broken. 

242.  But  you  mentioned  that  the  newly  hatched 
salmon,  before  the  absorption  of  the  yolk,  suffered  con- 
siderably in  your  vessels? — Just  after  the  absorption 
of  the  yolk  there  is  a great  loss  in  the  fry 

243.  Do  you  retain  them  long  after  the  absorption 
of  the  yolk  ? — No  ; we  get  them  out  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

244.  You  don’t  take  them  quite  immediately  after 
the  absorption? — Well,  it  is  virtually  immediately 
after  the  absorption  of  the  yolk. 

245.  Because,  if  they  are  dying  at  that  period,  the 
quicker  you  get  them  out  the  better? — Quite  so ; it  is 
want  of  food. 

246.  You  attribute  the  delicacy  to  want  of  food? — 
I should  think  so. 


247.  Do  you  feed  at  all  artificially? — No ; we  have 
fed  artificially.  Of  course  experimentally  they  have 
been  tried  in  the  Foyle  and  fed  on  small  worms,  and 
they  do  very  well  if  you  could  get  sufficient  worms. 

24S.  Have  you  entered  in  your  returns  the  number 
of  ova  you  deal  with  annually  ?— Yes,  I could  give  you 
that. 

249.  It  would  be  very  important.  Can  you  tell  us 
now  in  the  Foyle  ? 

Mr.  Green. — We  have  it  here,  240,000  ova. 

Witness.— You  have  got  all  there.  In  1892-93  it 
was  350,000. 

250.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then  you  have  exten- 
sive spawning  areas  in  the  Foyle  ? — Very  large ; nearly 
every  river  is  a good  spawning  river. 

251.  Do  you  ever  manipulate  the  eggs  on  those 
spawning  beds?— On  the  natural  beds,  no. 

252.  For  what  reason?— I don’t  know. 

253.  That  is  to  say,  you  don’t  have  trouble  in  regard 
to  too  many  fish  spawniug  upon  any  particular  bed? — 
Sometimes  you  have  that;  but  the  Foyle  does  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  so  much  from  that— they  are  more 
distributed.  In  some  of  the  other  rivers  such  is  not 
the  case.  In  the  Erne  sometimes  they  have  to  net 
the  fish,  take  them  away  from  the  spawning  beds,  and 
put  them  higher  up  the  river ; they  are  too  many. 

254.  Does  that  occur  frequently  ? — No,  not  very ; 
of  course  it  depends  greatly  on  the  water. 

255.  You  mentioned  about  the  exposure  of  those 
spawning  beds,  have  you  found  that  frost  injures  the 
eggs  after  exposure? -I  don’t  know  that  frost  injures 
the  eggs  absolutely,  but  the  egg  is  washed  away,  cast 
away  on  the  bank;  I don’t  think  the  frost  itself 
injures  the  eggs  so  much. 

256.  Then,  I think,  you  mentioned  that  the  cost  of 
your  hatchery  was  about  £70  per  annum?— £70  or 
£75,  that  is  the  Foyle  hatchery. 

257.  And  it  is  only  four  years  old  ? — Since  1S92. 

258.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  at  all  in  your 
river  since  you  started  the  hatchery  ?— No ; it  has  not 
affected  the  river  yet.  As  I told  you,  I think  it  was 
m 1897  I observed  an  enormous  amount  of  fry  in  the 


259.  Yes,  you  mentioned  that,  an  enormous  number 

of  smolts  going  down  to  the  sea?— And  also  a large 
number  of  smolts ; but  my  attention  was  particularly 
called  to  the  large  number  of  fry  in  the  river. 

260.  Chairman.— Do  yon  let  them  out  at  New- 
townstewart  or  higher  up  in  the  river?— They  are 
both,  distributed  in  both  places. 

201.  Professor  Cunningham.— After  the  salmon 
spawn,  do  you  take  any  trouble  to  see  that  the  kelts 
get  down?— No. 

262.  It  is  not  necessary  ?— Of  course  we  take  large 
numbers  of  the  kelts  in  the  nets  in  May,  but  they  are 
always  returned  to  the  river  again.  3 


263.  Then  I suppose  you  never  attempt  to  prevent 

the  salmon  going  up  the  smaller  streams  where  they 
might  be  interfered  with  during  spawning  ?— No  we 
do  not ; you  mean  by  putting  gratings  across  ? ' 

264.  Yes? — We  do  not;  of  course, if  you  put  a 

grating  across,  and  you  have  a huge  rush  of  water 
down,  the  salmon  may  get  over  the  grating,  and  «et 
behind  it,  and  then  they  are  shut  up  there,  and  would 
be  more  liable  to  be  poached  ; there  is  a great  deal  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  whether  to  put  up  a grating  or 
not.  5 

265.  Do  you  find  that  sometimes  the  spawning 

salmon  are  left  stranded  ? — Oh,  they  are.  ° 

266.  Do  you  make  any  provision  to  get  such  kelts 
down?— The  keepers  put  them  back  in  the  holes  then 
that  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  keepors,  and  the  in- 
spectors look  after  them  continually ; they  know  the 
state  of  the  river ; they  are  a very  good,  intelligent 
lot  of  men — they  are  all  Scotchmen  ! 

267.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald.— At  the  estuary,  in 
the  salt  water  or  the  brackish  water,  how  far  does  the 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle  extend— is  there 
a district  mapped  out  to  seaward  ?— Yes ; I gave  you 
the  district. 

268.  Roughly,  how  many  miles;  two  or  three?— 
Oh,  it  is  a great  deal  more  than  two  or  three ; 1 sup- 
pose it  might  be  ten  miles. 

269.  That  is  the  long  estuary  you  count  in  that  ?— 
No ; I am  talking  about  the  open  sea  altogether.  The 
estuary  of  the  Foyle  is,  I suppose,  something  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  long. 

270.  In  that  twenty  miles  are  there  any  fixed 
engines  of  any  kind  whatever— stake  nets?— No; 
there  were  before  the  Act  ot  1 862  ; there  were,  I think 
eleven  stake  nets. 

271.  And  they  are  abolished? — They  were 
abolished  by  the  Act  of  1862. 

272.  You  were  there  before  1862  ? — No. 

273.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  that  made  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  upper  river  salmon?— 
I cannot ; my  experience  is  since  1864  ; there  were 
three  stake  nets  left;  I think  there  were  fourteen 
stake  nets  in  the  Foyle  altogether  ; eleven  were  abol- 
ished and  three  remained. 

274.  Are  there  three  there  now?— Not  in  the 
estuary. 

275.  Where  are  they?— The  mouth  of  the  Foyle  is 
defined  at  a place  called  Culmore,  four  miles  below 
Derry;  and  the  estuary  is  from  Culmore  to  tho  open 
sea,  and  these  stake  nets  are  about  U miles  from 
Derry. 

276.  Are  they,  as  far  as  your  opinion  or  knowledge 
goes,  a paying  concern— are  they  paying  well  in  the 
catch  of  salmon?— They  do  very  well ; but  they  catch 
nothing  like  the  amount  of  salmon  that  are  taken  by 
the  draught  nets. 

277.  Do  the  draught  nets  haul  their  nets  on  shore 
or  from  .boat  to  boat?— Both  ends  on  shore.  Of 
course,  l am  not  exactly  correct  in  saying  both  ends 
are  on  shore.  One  net  fishes  what  they  call  a Ber- 
mondy  boat.  The  shore  there  shallows  so  far  that  it 
wouid  be  difficult  to  have  both  ends  on  the  shore, 
and  therefore  it  is  brought  up ; it  comes  in  in  a bay, 
and  the  boat  runs  across  the  bay  with  the  tail  end  of 
tJie  net  and  when  it  is  brought  to  this  part  of  the  bay 
(indicating  on  diagram)  both  ends  are  brought  in  on 


o.  w aie  uie  close  clays  for  these  haul  nets  ? 
—Just  the  same  for  every  net;  everything  is  exactly 
the  same;  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  to 
6 o clock  on  Monday  morning. 

279.  Chairman— I observe  that  in  those  years  you 
speak  of  m .'■your  chart  as  being  practically  the  best 
years  1894  to  1895  and  1896,  that  the  returns  from 
the  Conservators  to  the  inspectors  are  that  the 

bad,  poor,  and  so  on?— On  those  years. 

280. -  Of  course  you  only  speak  of  your  own  takes! 
—I  only  speak  of  my  own  takes. 
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Colonel  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Henry  Cooper,  p.c.,  h.x.l.,  examined.  ,yw-  u- 189!>- 

281.  Chairman.— You  are  the  owner  of  the  Bally-  have  certainly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  fish  ^Honble 

sadare  river  1— Yes.  very  much  and  the  quality.  The  hatchery  is  just  at  Ed’wnrd 

282.  If  you  just  tell  us  in  your  own  language  what  the  town  of  Ballysadare.  Henry  Cooper, 

nets  you  use  and  where  you  use  them,  and  all  about  291.  Chairman.— Is  it  between  the  village  and  the  *-c->  n-ML- 
the  river  ?— I only  use  three  draught  nets  in  the  house  where  the  keeper  lives  ? — Yes ; one  is  there  and 

estuary  ; but  I think  I might  perhaps  state  the  one  just  a little  below  the  house— I have  two.  I 
number  of  nets  on  the  coast.  I think  it  is  roughly,  found  the  river  water  was  so  dirty  in  flood  that  it 
perhaps,  50  miles  of  coast,  and  on  that  there  are  35  injured  the  ova  very  much,  if  a flood  occurred  before 
nets  at  work  ; there  are  9 drift  nets  and  25  draught  they  were  hatched  out,  so  I got  a second  one  put  up 
nets,  and  one  bag  net.  where  I have  a clear  stream  of  water. 


283.  Do  you  include  those  used  by  the  Moy 
Fishery? — No.  Only  those  used  by  the  Skermore 
Fishery.  The  owner  of  the  Skermore  Fishery  has  a 
right  to  three  fixed  engines,  three  draught  nets ; and 
I have  very  little  hesitation  in  sayiug  that,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the  nets  in  the  Sligo  river  and 
in  my  river,  there  is  hardly  a net  fished  legally  on  the 
whole  of  that  coast ; they  use  them  as  fixed  engines, 
and  unless  we  can  get  the  assistance  of  the  coast- 
guards, I don’t  see  that  can  ever  be  stopped. 

284.  That  is,  draught  nets,  but  used  as  fixed 
draught  nets  ? — The  drift  nets  are  anchored,  they  fish 
night  and  day,  they  have  no  lights,  they  go  out  from 
time  to  time  and  examine  the  drift  nets,  which  are 
anchored  and  fixed  engines.  The  draught  nets  also 
they  anchor  and  shoot  half  the  net  out ; the  boat  re- 
mains anchored  until  they  see  fish  coming,  and  they 
either  sweep  it  one  way  or  the  other  way  round  ; rf 
they  are  watched,  of  course  they  take  care  that  they 
are  not  caught ; but  no  inspector,  nobody  coming 
round  that  coast,  can  see  them.  I have  marked  on 
that  map  where  the  coastguards  are ; there  is  one 
place,  called  Dunmoran  river,  that  is  one  place  where 
they  use  these  fixed  draught  nets.  Also  at  Pullin- 
diva;  there  is  a coastguard  station  there;  but  we 
never  hear  of  any  prosecutions  for  illegal  fishing. 

285.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  they  pay  any 
attention  to  the  close  time? — Yes,  I think  that  is  a 
point  they  do  watch. 

286.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  annual  close  time  ? 
— The  weekly,  I think  they  do  stop  that,  but  they 
seem  to  wink  at  any  other  irregularity. 

287.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course  the  police  look  after 
that  weekly  close  time  ? — I have  marked  also  on  that 
map  where  the  police  are.  There  are  one  or  two 
places  they  might  help  in,  but  they  are  not  many. 
When  I come  to  speak  of  protecting  spawning  grounds 
I think  the  police  could  render  more  assistance,  and  I 
have  marked  also  where  I think  they  could  help  us  a 
great  deal. 

288.  What  about  Easky  and  along  there  ? — There 
is  a police  station  at  Easky  and  they  might  help  us, 
hut  that  is  the  only  station  near  the  coast.  The  only 
change  that  I am  aware  of  on  the  coast  is  the  drift 
nets — they  have  come  in  in  the  last  fifteen  years;  some 
people  think  them  very  destructive,  particularly  fish- 
ing at  night,  other  people  think  they  don’t  catch  so 
many  fish. 

289.  Professor  Cunningham. — Of  course  all  these 
nets  are  licensed? — Yes. 

290.  Professor  M‘Intosh. — But  not  as  fixed  nets  ? 
— The  licence  for  a draught  or  drift  net  is  only  £3, 
and  by  the  way  our  Board  is  constituted  they  get  back 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  licence  duty  to  protect  a little 
river.  On  Dunmoran  river — it  is  only  eight  or  nine 
miles  long — and  from  their  voting  power  on  the  Con- 
servators they  get  nearly  the  whole  of  the  licence  duty 
back  again,  and  there  is  not  very  much  to  do  in  the 
way  of  protecting  the  river.  It  is  a short  river  and  I 
don’t  think  much  of  a breeding  river.  Then  with 
regard  to  my  fishery,  I have  a hatchery  established  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  at  first  I thought  it  was  a 
great  benefit ; it  increased  the  number  of  fish  and 
rather  increased  the  weight  of  fish,  and  I was  very  well 
satisfied  withit,butlatelyithasdisappointed  me.  I have 
turned  out  more  fry  lately,  but  the  result  of  the  last  five 
years  has  been  a very  bad  average.  I have  got  German 
fish  and  French  fish,  German  and  French  ova,  and  I 


292.  Professor  Cunningham. — At  what  time  do 
you  put  the  fry  into  the  river  ?— Almost  as  soon  as 
the  sac  is  absorbed  ; I find  there  is  a less  risk  of  loss 
by  putting  them  in  then  than  by  keeping  them  on. 

293.  You  have  noticed  no  change  in  the  river  in 
connection  with  the  food-supply  ? — Oh,  yes. 

294.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  river  that 
would  affect  the  food-supply  of  the  fry  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of  ; there  has  been  no  drainage  or  anything  I 
could  tell  to  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the  supply  of 
food  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to. 

295.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  any  young  trees 
been  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  stream? — Yes;  I 
have  planted  some. 

296.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river?— Well,  not 
exactly  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  there  is  a 
large  wood  along  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  quite 
overshadowing  the  river  at  one  side. 

297.  Mr.  Green. — There  is  a great  deal  of  scrub  ? 
— There  is  a good  deal  of  scrub  and  bushes  of  willow 
where  insects  and  caterpillars  would  be. 

298.  Professor  Cunningham. — Has  there  been  any 
increase  in  the  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  cormorant  ?— 
No  ; I don’t  think  that. 

299.  Or  the  merganser? — No;  I think  every- 
thing with  us  generally  goes  along  in  the  old  groove ; 
there  is  little  change  of  any  kind. 

300.  Are  there  many  eels  in  the  river  ? — That  is  a 
curious  thing — I think  the  eels  have  diminished  very 
much  indeed,  they  don’t  catch  them  now.  Also 
another  curious  thing — the  estuary  was  full  of  little 
flounders  or  dabs  and  they  have  nearly  disappeared. 
Anybody  could  go  down  and  catch  a dish  for  their 
dinner %in  an  hour  or  two  horn’s,  and  we  were  constantly 
supplied,  when  fish  were  scarce,  with  these  little  dabs  ; 
but  now  you  may  fish  all  day  and  won’t  catch  more 
than  two  or  three. 

301.  Chairman. — Your  take  during  the  number  of 
years  you  know  of,  how  has  it  been  ? — Like  all  rivers, 
I suppose,  there  have  been  ups  and  downs ; generally 
speaking  we  have  had  a bad  year  very  occasionally 
and  afterwards  a good  one. 

302.  When  was  your  best? — 1873  was  the  best 
year  of  all.  That  was  the  largest  take  we  ever  had,  and 
for  many  years  I should  say  the  average  was  about 
8,000  fish.  The  last  five  years  the  average  has  been 
40  per  cent,  less  than  that.  Last  season  we  had  a few 
more  fish  than  the  year  before,  but  the  average  weight 
of  the  fish  was  lighter.  I thought  the  hatcheries 
rather  tended  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  fish,  and  I 
took  an  average  the  other  day  of  1883,  which  was 
after  they  had  been  working  for  some  time,  and  I 
found  the  average  is  almost  7 lbs.  grilse  salmon,  last 
year  it  was  6^  lbs.,  and  this  year  it  was  6 lbs.  4 ozs., 
so  the  fish  seem  to  be  diminishing  in  size. 

303.  Well,  that  40  per  cent,  diminution  began 
about  five  years  ago  you  say  ? — Yes. 

304.  Was  the  hatchery  at  work  all  that  time? — 
Oh,  yes ; my  hatchery  has  been  at  work  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  I myself  employ  men  to  watch  the  river 
— I dare  say  there  are  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  river  to 
watch — I employ  forty-three  water  bailiffs ; they  are 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Conservators,  but  I find 
the  money  for  them  out  of  what  I get  of  the  net 
licences — out  of  the  5 per  cent,  on  the  Poor  Law 
valuation,  and  what  I pay  out  of  my  own  jmeket. 
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Xoo.  IT.  1899.  And  during  the  spawning  season  I send  up  eight  or 
, ten  of  my  fishermen  to  help  the  local  men  to  watch, 

Bt.  Honble.  and  1 have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  poaching  on 

Edward  my  water  has  at  all  increased.  It  depends  greatly  on 

Henry  Cooper,  the  season ; we  have  had  two  or  three  very  mild 
r.c.,  winters  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  in 

consequence  I don’t  think  there  has  been  much 
destruction  of  spawning  fish.  But  I don’t  get  very 
much  or  hardly  any  assistance  from  the  police.  I 
have  shown  on  that  map  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river ; I have  traced  them  up  in  blue.  There  are  two 
or  three  police  barracks  that  could  help  us,  I think,  for 
the  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  spawning  season — that 
is  one  way  the  Government  could  help  us  without 
finding  us  any  money. 

305.  You  say  the  Conservancy  funds  are  not  at  all 
adequate  for  the  preservation  ? — Not  at  all. 

306.  But  for  your  help  ? — I could  not  keep  up  that 
staff  of  men,  those  fifty  men  I keep  for  the  spawning 
season,  forty-three  for  the  whole  year,  and  eight  or 
ten  for  the  spawning  season. 

307.  I don’t  suppose  any  way  occurs  to  you  by 
which  the  Conservancy  funds  could  be  increased  1— 

1 don’t  see  any  way  they  could.  I have  also  shown 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Moy  which  come  very  near 
to  me,  and  I have  put  a mark  on  the  map  to  show  a 
spot  that  1 know  is  extensively  poached ; my  own  men 
looking  out  and  watching  my  water  can  see  lights  on 
the  river  there,  and  the  destruction  of  fish,  I have  no 
doubt  whatever,  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Moy  is 
very  considerable,  aud  there  are  one  or  two  police 
barracks  there  so  situated  that  they  might  render 
assistance. 

308.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  very  densely  populated 
about  the  upper  waters  of  the  Moy  ? — Oh,  it  is ; a 
great  number  of  small  people  there,  very  difficult  to 
watch. 

309.  Chairman. — And  there  are  also  there  the 
upper  waters  of  rivers  that  flow  into  Lough  Conn  ? — 
It  is  very  large ; they  rise  here  and  flow  due  south, 
then  it  takes  a bend  to  the  west  and  finds  its  way 
north  again.  I only  know  about  the  Moy  upper 
waters  from  what  my  men  report  to  me,  that  when 
watching  then-  own  waters  they  see  those  lights  on 
the  Moy;  I can  only  suggest  as  a means,  without 
putting  the  Government  to  any  expense,  I can  only 
suggest  that  the  coastguards  should  be  instructed  to 
see  that  they  don’t  fish  with  fixed  nets  as  well  as 
don’t  fish  in  the  close  season,  and  also  that  the  police 
should  help  us,  at  all  events,  during  the  spawning 
season. 

310.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Wlmt  is  the 
method  of  poaching  fish  during  the  spawning  season  ? 
— Generally  burning  the  river. 

311.  Chairman. — And  gaffing? — They  use  the  gaff 
too  occasionally  when  the  water  is  very  low ; in  frost 
they  use  the  gaff  and  hook  them  out,  but  when  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  water  in  the  rivers  they  use 
the  light. 

312.  Mr.  Green.  — Of  course  the  Ballysodare  river 
is  a most  important  one,  the  condition  of  the  fish  pass 
having  made  such  a revolution  there? — Yes,  until  it 
was  first  made  no  fish  could  go  up  at  all. 

313.  And  there  were  no  salmon  in  the  river  until 
the  fish  pass  was  made  ? — No. 

314.  Chairman. — Where  is  the  fish  pass?— Just 
under  the  falls,  and  there  is  another  one  in  Collooney  ; 
there  are  two  fish  passes. 

315.  Mr.  Green. — Then  in  the  years  immediately 
after  the  making  of  the  fish  pass  it  turned  out  to  be 
a very  good  angling  river?— It  did.  They  don’t 
certainly  lise  as  freely  as  they  used  to  do,  they  are 
more  a sulky  fish  now. 

316.  Chairman. — There  was  a tradition  when  I 
was  fishing  the  river  that  the  German  salmon  would 
not  rise  to  the  fly,  I don’t  believe  it  myself? — Yes  I 
don’t  believe  it  either;  I have  not  got  any  Rhine 
salmon  for  a great  many  years ; I did  not  like  the 
fish  I got  them  from  the  Weser  last  year.  Curiously 


enough,  I heard  Mr.  Moore  say  he  could  not  get  male 
fish  last  year ; I could  not  get  females.  I could  only 
get  a few  places  to  search  for  them.  We  only  got 
about  20,000  ova  last  year  from  our  own  river. 

316a.  Professor  M'Tntosh. — Where  hadthefemales 
gone  ? — They  were  somewhere  else  in  deeper  water ;, 

I don’t  know  ; we  could  nob  get  them.  Mr.  Jaffe,  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  know  him,  he  is  head  of  one 
of  the  Government  Fisheries  in  Germany,  I mentioned 
that  fact  to  him  and  he  said  that  in  very  dry  years 
when  the  females  cannot  go  up,  they  find  they  shed 
their  ova  anywhere  and  fall  back  to  the  sea. 

317.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Quickly  ? — Yes, 
they  shed  it  anywhere ; if  they  cannot  get  up  properly 
they  shed  their  ova  and  away  they  go  to  the  sea. 
But  Mr.  Moore’s  experience  last  year  was  a difficulty 
in  getting  male  fish. 

318.  How  far  is  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  you  speak  of  ? — Oh,  a long  way, 
right  away  round. 

319.  Round  a big  headland? — Oh,  yes,  round  the 
county  Donegal.  I think  one  of  the  questions  was 
about  turbine  wheels,  whether  they  required  protec- 
tion. I gave  evidence  some  years  ago  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  turbine 
wheels,  and  one  of  the  members  remarked  on  my 
evidence  that  I was  referring  to  the  old-fashioned 
turbine  wheel,  which  was,  they  admitted,  a very 
destructive  engine.  I was  obliged  to  admit  I knew 
nothing  at  the  time  about  the  more  modern  form  of 
turbine  wheel,  and  they  said  on  the  Bann — I think 
the  river  was — they  put  up  turbine  wheels  that  did 
very  little  mischief  or  none.  We  have  lately  started 
two  creameries  on  our  river  worked  by  turbine  wheels 
of  the  most  modern  construction,  and  I must  say  I 
think  they  destroy  any  fry  that  get  into  the  boiling 
sort  of  a place  they  work  in.  More  than  ever  I 
should  say  fry  guards  and  protection  are  required  to- 
turbine  wheels,  and  I have  never  heard  in  my  ex- 
perience that  they  cause  any  inconvenience  to  the 
miller. 

320.  Mr.  Green. — Not  in  a river  like  the  Bally- 
sadare  where  there  is  a fall,  you  have  plenty  of  fall 
there,  and  there  is  no  question  of  power? — I am 
speaking  of  the  two  rivers  above  Collooney ; there  is 
only  a fall  of  five  or  six  feet  I should  think,  and  I 
should  think  the  other  one  is  about  the  same  at 
Riverstown,  and  yet  last  year  I heard  no  complaints. 

321.  Chairman. — Your  hatchery  is  the  only  one 
in  Sligo  I am  aware  of? — It  is  the  only  one;  the 
nearest  is  Mr.  Moore’s,  at  Ballyshaunon,  to  the  east 
of  me,  forty  miles  away. 

322.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  hatchery  ? — The  maintenance  is  very  trifling ; 
my  man  is  close  by  and  looks  after  it.  I don’t 
attempt  any  ponds  or  any  rearing  of  fish  that  would 
be  I think  expensive.  Of  course  the  chief  expense  of 
these  hatcheries  is  plumbing  work,  to  get  your  pipes 
in  and  lead  in  the  water,  and  those  sort  of  things. 

323.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Have  you  a filtering 
pond? — Well,  I am  obliged  to  use  every  precaution 
in  the  way  of  filtering ; it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
pond,  but  I have  a large  tank  in  which  I use  charcoal 
and  gravel  and  all  kinds  of  things,  but  I was  obliged 
to  change  my  hatchery  because  I found  in  a heavy 
flood  I could  not  filter  sufficiently  the  river  water. 

324.  You  took  purer  water? — I have  got  another 
stream  that  is  perfectly  pure. 

325.  Then  your  experience  of  the  sixteen  years 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  favourable  with  regard  to 
hatcheries  ? - For  many  years  it  seemed  to  me  to  bring 
up  the  number  of  fish  very  regularly,  but  there  have 
been  occasional  bad  years ; the  last  four  out  of  the 
five  have  been  extremely  bad,  although  I have  turned 
down  more  fry. 

326.  Mr.  Green. — Has  the  run  of  fry  been  bad  ? — 
No ; the  fish  go  down,  my  man  observes  very  closely ; 
the  munbev  of  fish  going  down  to  the  sea  are  larger 
than  usual,  than  in  the  old  times,  but  they  don’t  come 
back. 
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327.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — To  what  do  you 
attribute  that1! — We  cannot  make  it  out,  we  have 
watched  everything,  of  course  there  is  a certain  loss 
from  sea  birds ; there  are  a few  seals  in  the  river,  not 
many,  sometime  two  or  three,  and  then  they  go 
away. 

328.  Professor  M'Intosh. — They  would  not  take 
the  small  fish  ? — No ; but  the  fish  coming  back  they 
might  take,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

329.  Fou  have  not  tried  marking  1 — No.  I have 
never  quite  made  up  my  mind  how  that  ought  to  be 
done.  I myself  rather  hope  that  the  investigation  in 
the  sea  will,  perhaps,  throw  soma  light  on  it.  I have 
had  long  lines  set  in  the  sea  to  see  if  there  were  any 
unusual  number  of  dog  fish  or  things  of  that  sort  last 
year  and  the  year  before ; but  no,  nothing,  and  the 
fishermen  don’t  observe  anything  unusual. 

330.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  there  any  trawl- 
ing in  the  bay  at  the  mouth? — No;  everything  is 
just  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  generations. 

331.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  been  able  to  notice 
that  the  fry  have  been  increased  by  the  hatchery  in 
any  way  ? — I think  so.  I think  they  say  the  smolts 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  are  certainly  equal  to  what 
they  have  ever  been.  My  man  does  not  think  that 
perhaps  there  are  quite  as  many  breeding  fish  coming 
into  the  river  as  formerly  ; but  still  there  are  plenty 
for  breeding  purposes.  There  used  to  be  sometimes 
too  many — they  interfered  with  each  other,  but  now 
there  are  not  too  many. 

332.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  is  not  any  very 
great  mortality  in  the  fry  you  liberate  from  your 
hatchery  ? — 1 lose  sight  of  them  ; but  from  the 
number  of  smolts  going  down  I think  there  cannot 
be  much  mortality. 

333.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  mentioned  about 
the  disappearance  of  flounders  in  the  estuary  ? — Yes. 

334.  Can  you  account  for  that  disappearance  in  any 
way  ? — No  ; no  more  than  for  the  salmon. 

335.  But  are  they  really  absent  1 — Oh,  yes ; because 
when  fish  is  rather  scarce,  we  cannot  often  get  it  in 
Sligo.  I send  down  to  my  man  to  get  them  and  he 
cannot  get  them  for  my  own  use.' 

336.  In  any  particular  season  ? — It  is  autumn  and 
winter.  They  get  out  of  season  in  spring ; we  never 
think  of  catching  them  then. 

337.  You  find  them  much  diminished  in  autumn 
and  winter  ? — Yes  ; and  the  people  that  fish  all  during 
the  summer — the  millworkers  and  men — used  to  go 
down  and  get  their  dinner  or  supper — in  half  an  hour 
they  could  catch  half  a dozen  ; they  don’t  get  them 
now. 

338.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  eels? — No,  none. 

339.  Are  there  eel  traps  ? — There  are  only  now,  I 
think,  altogether  in  the  Sligo  district,  seven  licences 
for  eels  ; I only  know  two  on  my  river,  and  there 
are  the  remains  of  thirty  or  forty  from  old  times. 
I have  moved  a great  many  of  them — they  were  an 
obstruction  to  the  river. 

340.  And  the  change  has  been  very  marked  in 
regard  to  the  diminution  ? — I think  so ; I have  heard 
from  people  who  have  the  weirs  that  it  does  not  pay 
them. 

341.  But  formerly  did? — They  must  have  caught 
quantities  formerly;  eels  are  very  destructive  to 
salmon  fry — they  take  them  down  very  quickly. 


_ 342.  Chairman. — That  cannot  account  for  the  Nou.  17. 1S99. 
diminution  here,  for  the  eels  themselves  have  Col  xhe  Ui-ht 
diminished — that  does  not  affect  the  diminution  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
salmon  ? — No,  certainly.  Henry  Cooper, 

343.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  many  fish  p-0,> 
passes  are  there  on  the  river  now  ? — There  are  no  fish 
passes — they  go  up  a ladder.  The  ladder  is  free  to 
them  at  all  seasons  and  times. 

344.  But  how  many  such  places  are  there  in  the 
river  ? — There  are  two  ladders. 

345.  When  were  those  put  up  ? — About  the  year 
1837  or  1838. 

346.  As  long  ago  as  that.  Who  put  them  up? — My 
uncle,  who  got  the  Act  of  Parliament,  making  it  a 
several  fishery.  They  were  the  first  fish  passes,  1 think, 
that  were  ever  made. 

347.  Were  they  costly  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  cost  a 
good  deal. 

348.  And  who  paid  for  them? — My  uncle  did — the 
owner  of  the  estate. 

349.  There  was  no  public  money? — Oh  no ; he  got 
an  Act  of  Parliament  making  it  a several  fishery, 
enabling  him  to  buy  up  the  rights  of  the  riparian 
owners  or  the  people  on  tho  sea,  and  in  consideration 
of  that  he  put  up  the  fish  pass. 

350.  It  was  private  enterprise  that  put  them  up  on 
the  river  ? — It  was. 

351.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  number  of 
salmon  before  and  after  the  pass  ?— No  ; they  could 
not  get  up  into  the  rivers,  but  then  there  is  a little 
stream  that  runs  to  the  east,  and  salmon  visited  the 
estuary,  and,  l think,  eventually  went  up  and  bred 
there ; they  were  seen  jumping  and  failing  to  get  up 
the  falls,  and  they  used  to  fall  back  into  the  little 
stream  under  the  railway  bridge. 

352.  Then  before  these  fish  passes  were  put  up  that 
was  absolutely  not  a salmon  river  ? — No. 

353-359.  But  it  became  one  in  1837? — I think 
1840.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1837,  and  it  took 
some  years  to  make  them.  Salmon  were  caught  below 
and  put  up  ; they  were  netted  and  put  into  the  river. 

360.  Mr.  Green. — Did  you  ever  think  that  the 
angling  of  the  river  could  be  improved  by  importing 
Norwegian  fish  instead  of  German  fish  ? — No,  I never 
thought  of  that.  Can  you  get  Norwegian  fish  ? 

361.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  them  over. 

— Can  you  get  the  ova  ? 

362  Chairman. — People  say  you  can.  I don’t 
know  ? — 1 never  heard  of  it. 

363.  Mr.  Green. — There  were  some  restrictions  put 
on  lately,  I forget  exactly  what  the  changes  were,  but 
there  were  some  changes  ? — I never  heard  of  it ; but  I 
shall  make  inquiries. 

364.  Because,  of  course,  it  would  be  a good  thing 
for  angling  purposes.  The  German  fish  may  be  very 
good  for  the  commercial  improvement  of  the  river,  but 
the  Norwegian  fish  are  much  more  likely  to  produce 
good  angling  than  the  German  fish  ? — Well,  maybe 

365.  Are  they  not  a more  sporting  fish  1 — Yes.  Sir 
Montague  Chapman  has  had  my  fishing  for  the  last 
two  years.  Last  year  he  was  perfectly  satisfied — he  got 
a good  many — but  this  year,  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  and  the  very  low  water,  the  fishing  was  very 
poor  indeed.  But  I don’t  think  they  rise  as  freely  as 
they  did  in  former  days. 


The  Right  Hon  The  .Earl  op 

366.  Chairman. — Will  you  toll  us  how  you  are  con- 
nected with  the  Blackwater  ? — I have  been  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  fishing  there,  and  I have  a lease  of  fifteen 
years  to  run;  so,  I think,  my  interests  are  very 
largely  concerned  thore.  Fishing  has  been  my  hobby 
^1  my  life,  and  I have,  perhaps,  been  more  of  a 
' fisherman  than  most  people  of  my  age.  I think  I 
have  killed  between  150  to  200  salmon  this  year. 


Warwick,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 

Ths  Right 

367.  Will  you  tell  us  what  part  of  the  Blackwater  Hon.  The  Earl 
you  are  lessee  of? — On  the  Careysville  Water,  which  of  Warwick, 
belongs  to  Mr.  George  Montgomery.  It  is  a few  miles  1 D'u 
below  the  town  of  Ferrnoy,  and  i3  the  best  piece  of 

water  on  the  Blackwater.  In  former  years,  I suppose, 
it  was  the  best  piece  of  fishing  to  be  had  anywhere  in 
Ireland. 

368.  How  many  miles  is  there  in  the  fishing  that  you 

D 
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have?— There  are  two  pieces  of  water  belonging  to 
Mr.  Montgomery,  one  Upper  Careysville  aud  the  other 
Lower.  Some  years  ago  I had  Lower  Careysville  with 
a friend,  but  lately  I have  had  Upper;  but  it  very  often 
happens  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  I have  the 
two  waters  at  the  same  time,  fishing  with  four  rods 
upon  it.  If  it  would  interest  you  to  know  the  amount 
of  fish  that  has  been  caught  there 

369.  That  is  just  what  I was  going  to  ask  you. — I 
have  got  my  fishing-book  here — it  is  a rather  alarming 
looking  volume— but  I think  I can  show  you 
accurately.  The  gentleman  who  had  Upper  Careys- 
ville before  me  was  named  Lamont.  When  he  left  he 
provided  me  with  his  fishing-hook,  from  which  I am 
able  to  take  the  numbers  of  fish  that  have  been  caught. 
In  1881  and  1882  lie  had  the  two  waters — Upper  and 
Lower  Careysville— and  in  those  two  years  he  caught 
333  fish  in  1881,  334  in  1882.  Then  he  had  the  lower 
water  only.  The  takings  are — 1883,  331 ; 1884, 304 ; 
1885,  416  ; 1886,  225  ; 1887,  268  ; 1888,  212  ; 1889, 

1 69-  -that  was  not  inclusive  of  the  month  of  May,  and 
Mr.  Lamont  was  absent  a great  deal  of  the  time — in 
1890,  225;  1891,  364;  1892,  243;  1893,  194  ; 1894, 
118.  The  figures  for  1895  I have  not  got.  Thencame 
my  lease  of  Upper  Careysville  water,  which  was  in 
1896,  when  I killed  164  fish.  In  1897  l killed  189  ; 
in  1898,  156  ; in  1S99,  72.  Now,  I may  point  out  that 
1891  was  the  best  year  I can  remember,  as  the  four 
rods  on  the  Careysville  water  killed  808  salmon  in  the 
four  spring  months,  and  although  Careysville  is  the 
best  water,  and  the  upper  water  is  the  best,  yet  this 
year  I have  killed  only  72  fish  in  the  upper  water. 

370.  It  is  spring  fish  you  principally  catch? — 
Entirely  spring  fish.  May  I explain  what  I think 
the  decline  is  attributable  to. 

371.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  hear? — My  opinion 
is  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  over  netting. 

372.  Who  are  the  principal  net  owners  in  your 
district  ? — The  Lismore  fishing  is  quite  close,  and  I 
think  there  are  two  other  fisheries,  and  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  small  netters  down  the  river.  I 
believe  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  arti- 
ficial rearing  of  salmon  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
but  it  has  been  done  in  a way  that  is  perfectly  useless. 
The  small  fry  are  turned  into  the  river  as  soon  as  they 
are  batched,  and  from  the  experience  I have  gathered 
from  people  T don’t  think  there  is  any  use  in  turning 
fish  into  a river  until  they  have  been  kept  in  ponds 
and  have  changed  their  scales  to  go  down. 

373.  Has  there  been  any  change  that  you  know  of 
in  the  mode  of  net  fishing  ? — No,  except  that  within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  double  netting, 
night  fishing  as  well  as  day  fishing,  but  it  is  not  very 
recently  that  that  change  has  taken  place.  Then  I 
look  upon  the  Lismore  weir  as  being  a very  great 
impediment  to  the  salmon  getting  up  the  river.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  we  have  been  in  litigation 
on  the  subject.  If  you  have  an  impediment  like  that 
which  the  fish  cannot  go  up  they  drop  down  into  the 
pools  and  are  caught. 

37 4.  Mr.  Green.— Was  not  it  there  always  ? — Yes  ; 
but  it  has  been  getting  more  and  more  an  impediment 
for  the  fish. 

375.  That  is  the  Queen’s  gap? — Yes;  you  will 
understand  that  as  the  water  comes  down  "it  keeps 
hollowing  out  a great  hole,  and  it  is  seventeen  feet 
down  from  the  edge  of  the  sill  of  that  gap  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  the  rush  of  water  there  is 
tremendous. 

376.  Chairman. — The  silting  has  an  effect? — Yes; 
but  this  is  clearing  it  out.  Then  there  is  another  thing 
— the  killing  hatch  in  which  fish  going  up  are- caught, 
that  has  become  more  favourable  for  the  passage  of 
fish  lately,  and  the  fish  frequent  it  more  as  they  find  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get  up  the  Queen's  gap, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  people  I have  spoken 
to  that  the  only  fish  we  get  are  the  fish  that  como  up 
during  the  Saturday  to  Monday  close  time  through 
that  killing  hatch. 


377.  You  have  been  frequently  down  in  Lismore 
— Very  often. 

378.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  what  way  has 
the  killing  hatch  become  easier— from  natural  causes 
or  human  causes  ? — From  natural  causes.  I don’t  say 
at  all  that  anything  has  been  done  to  increase  it,  but- 
it  has  become  so.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  in 
the  last  decision  on  this  point  the  judges  said  that 
they  could  not  go  beyond  the  passing  of  the  weir  by 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  in  1863,  hut  I must  point 
out  that  the  thing  had  altered  so  ti-emendously  in 
character  since  then  that  it  has  become  a serious 
impediment. 

379.  Professor  M'Intosh. — From  the  strength  of 

the  current  ? — From  the  hollowing  out  of  thkTgreat 
piece  of  water.  Where  the  Queen’s  gap  is  there  is  a 
great  shoot  of  water  continually  going  down,  and  it 
has  burrowed  out  a great  hole  seventeen  feet  deep  just 
below  the  sill  of  the  Queen’s  gap  and  the  fish  won’t 
face  it.  Then  above  that  a sort  of  sandbank  comes 
which  throws  a stronger  current  of  water  into  the 
killing  hatch,  and  so  makes  it  more  enticing  to  tbe 
fish  to  come  up.  What  I should  like  to  see,  speaking 
broadly  is  we  should  have  a very  strong  Fishery  Board 
here  in  Ireland  to  whom  things  could  be  referred,  and 
they  should  he  able  to  deal  at  once  with  matters  with- 
out delay.  Here  we  have  been  over  this  for  years, 
and  everybody  admitting  that  the  quantity  of  fish 
was  seriously  falling  off.  I may  say  that  in  conversation 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  tenants  at  Lismore — 
himself  a netting  man 

380.  SivR  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Foley? — Foley.  He 
tells  me  he  is  very  nearly  ruined  this  year  over  it,  and 
I have  no  doubt  he  has  had  to  have  a reduction  of  rent 
over  it  in  order  to  enable  him  to  hang  on  there. 

381.  Chairman. — He  is  suffering  from  over-netting 
himself  ? — The  great  difficulty  with  fishing  tenancies 
is  that  the  great  demand  for  fishing  increases,  and 
people  will  pay  almost  any  price  for  fishing  now.  I 
fished  on  the  Spey  where  the  fishing  is  very  fine.  That 
river  is  suffering  greatly  from  over  netting.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  told  me,  twenty -five  years  ago,  only 
his  brother  and  tlie*butler  would  go  out  fishing ; but- 
nowadays  gentlemen  who  go  there  to  stay  with  him 
will  not  go  in  for  any  other  sport  save  fishing.  It  has 
been  very  splendid.  I have  seen  seventy  fish  brought 
home  in  one  night  with  the  rod.  Now  the  fishing  is 
falling  off.  People  will  give  any  money  for  fishing  now, 
and  because  rents  have  increased  for  rod  fishing  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fishing  has  improved.  If  I should 
give  up  my  Careysville  fishery  now,  bad  as  it  is,  there 
would  he  twenty  people  to  take  it  at  once  at  a larger 
rent. 

382.  Have  you  observed  any  change  in  the  number 
of  breeding  fish  going  down  the  river  ? — They  are  very 
much  fewer,  certainly. 

383.  You  have  observed  that  yourself? — I have 
certainly. 

384.  During  what  period? — I would  say  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  I think,  of  course,  what  has  to  be  very 
carefully  watched  are  those  mill  dams  and  tuvbmcs. 
The  fish  in  the  old  days  used  to  go  under  the  weirs ; but 
now  they  have  to  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

385.  Are  there  many  of  those  on  the  Blackwater? 
— There  is  one  just  above  us,  and  there  is  the  lead  to 
the  wheel,  and  until  quite  recently  they  had  only  a 
grating  just  above  the  wheel,  that  stopped  the  fish 
from  coming  down,  hut  the  whole  length  of  that  lead 
was  a trap  for  the  small  fish  to  remain  in,  and  they 
could  only  be  got  out  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 

386.  What  is  the  name  of  that  rock  that  stopped  the 
fish  going  up  ; I have  heard,  a great  deal  about  it  at- 
the  Privy  Council  1 — It  is  a great  deal  further  dowD,. 
below  Lismore,  I think  it  is. 

387.  Some  rock,  I remember.  I.  have  been  told  that- 
it  was  really  that  that  caused  the  fish  to  he  so  few  in 
the  upper  waters,  that  the  fish  could  not  get  past  it  1— 
That  must  be  Clondulane  weir  : that  is  the  first  weir 
above  the  Duke’s  fishery. 
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388.  You  don’t  think  that  accounts  for  it] It 

would  not  make  any  difference  to  my  fishery,  because 
it  is  below  it,  or  possibly  it  makes  it  better,  because 
it  is  a serious  obstruction. 

389.  Mr.  Geres. — Yes,  the  Careysville  fishery 
would  not  exist  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  Clondulane 
weir]— I cannot  say  that,  but  I think  it  may  be 
possible  to  improve  the  passage.  I understand  they 
are  doing  something  above  Fermoy,  as  the  fish  have 
been  seen  going  up  much  better ; so  far  as  [ am  con- 
cerned I should  be  only  too  ready  to  see  the  fish  go  up 
Clondulane.  Of  • ourse  I need  not  point  out  what  an 
enormous  benent  it  would  be  if  the  rod  fishing  in 
Ireland  were  improved.  I can  only  say  from  my  own 
experience,  take  trout  fishing,  for  instance,  how  trout 
fishing  may  be  improved.  I have  a reservoir  close  to 
the  town  of  Leicester ; it  is  a piece  of  water  of  about 
100  acres.  There  used  to  be  a few  trout  in  it  and 
coarse  fish.  It  was  drained  about  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  I then  stocked  it  with  yearling  trout — about 
1(1,000.  It  cost  me  £100  to  stock  that  piece  of  water. 
Within  three  years  time  I and  one  of  my  brothers 
got  seventy  fish  one  day,  averaging  1 lb.  I have  let 
that  water  for  eight  years,  on  lease,  at  £225  a year, 
and  I turned  1,000  fish  every  year,  and  the  tenant 
does  the  same. 

390.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Common  trout?— Yes. 
I am  of  opinion  that  a good  many  of  the  trout  turned 
into  rivers  are  of  no  use,  they  are  so  very  small.  That 

is.  certainly  the  way  with  the  salmon.  The  fry  of  the 
salmon  should  not  be  turned  out  until  they  are  fit  for 
the  sea. 

391.  Yearlings  at  least] — Yes,  they  are  very  nearly 
two  years  old.  I think  a great  deal  of  damage  is  done 
on  the  Blackwater  by  gaffing  spent  fish. 

392.  Chairman.—  Is  the  preservation  good? — Much 
better  than  it  used  to  be.  For  instance,  I may  say 
that  we  put  on  ourselves,  on  our  water,  two  watchers, 
paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  We  have  a 
Scotchman  there ; but  other  people,  whose  fishery  is 
decreasing  in  value,  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  preserve 

it.  They  don’t  think  it  worth  while.  Lord  Listowel 
has  a very  large  fishery,  and  I don’t  think  he  watches 
his  water  at  all,  and  I don’t  think  he  catches  more 
than  two  or  three  fish  in  the  year. 

393.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.-  -Since  when  does 
he  not  watch  it  ? — The  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
don’t  think  he  takes  the  trouble. 

394.  He  is  above  Fermoy  ? — Yes.  A good  many 
of  these  Irish  landlords  talk  a great  deal,  but  they 
won’t  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

395.  Chairman. — Sometimes  there  is  no  use  in 
putting  your  hands  in  your  pockets  ? — They  won’t  find 
anything  there,  perhaps.  I may  say  about  the  kelt 
going  down,  I think  it  ought  to  be  more  stringently 
watched  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  that  they 
should  enforce  the  use  of  the  net  instead  of  the  gaff'. 
I may  mention  what  you  are  perhaps  aware  of.  Last 
year  Lord  March  told  me  on  the  Spey  they  got  two 
salmon,  which  had  been  previously  marked  in  March, 
and  they  weighed  7 lbs.  apiece  — kelts.  They  were  put 
back  into  the  river  with  other  ones  similarly  marked, 
and  they  were  caught  again  in  the  end  of  August ; 
they  had  trebled  in  weight. 

396.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — They  had  been 
down  to  the  sea  in  the  meantime  1 — Yes. 

397.  Chairman. — And  they  had  come  back  from  the 
seal —Yes. 

398.  Professor  M'Tntosh. — They  had  increased 
from  7 lbs.  ? — Yes ; one  was  21  lbs.  and  the  other  was 
24  lbs.  They  were  kelts. 

399.  "Kelts  improve  in  the  freshwater,  also? — Will 
they  ? I did  not  know  that — they  mend  a little. 

400.  From  which  fish,  do  you  get  the  most  spawn 
— the  autumn  run  of  fish  or  the  spring  run  ? — I am 


not  sure  about  this.  Of  course  in  Scotland  you  Nuu.17.1a19. 
depend  entirely  on  the  autumn  run  of  salmon  for  „ : — 

stocking  the  river.  I am  not  sure  about  the  spring  jj„e3  Th^Eiirl 
fish.  I think  if  we  could  find  a greater  interest  taken  of  Warwick, 
by  the  lower  proprietoi-s  in  preserving  the  river,  the  »•*•*  D-d- 
upper  proprietors  would  be  ouly  too  willing  to  put  up 
fish  hatcheries  and  turn  down  the  fish  into  the  river ; 
but  there  is  no  satisfaction  in  their  doing  so  if  they 
know  that  every  fish  that  can  be  caught  below  is  going 
to  be  caught.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  lower 
proprietors ; they  refuse  to  do  anything  to  help,  and 
some  we  are  constantly  obliged  to  take  before  the 
Fishery  Commissioners,  It  seems  to  be  a very  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things,  and  as  a consequence  of  their 
action  the  river  deteriorates.  The  law  ought  to  be 
quickly  put  in  force  to  prevent  them  from  doing  this. 

Personally,  as  a rod  fisher,  I would  be  very  glad  to 
give  tip  a year,  or  part  of  my  fishing,  if  restrictions 
were  put  on  the  nets  below  in  order  to  bring  the  river 
into  condition  again. 

401.  Mr.  Green. — Can  you  tell  anything  about 
the  autumn  run  in  the  Blackwater? — No,  I cannot 
tell  you  anything  about  that. 

402.  Do  not  very  big  fish  go  up  after  the  open  season 
has  closed,  much  larger,  perhaps,  than  in  the  open 
season? — Yes,  but  we  have  very  heavy  fish  in  spring. 

I caught,  myself,  one  of  35  lbs.  I have  seen  a 42  lbs. 
fish  caught,  and  in  the  spring  months  in  March  and 
April  the  fish  average  well  in  weight  15  lbs.  There 
is,  of  course,  a very  great  deal  of  employment  given 
by  a fishery  tenant  coming  over  from  England. 

Rents  are  heavy,  and  this  brings  a considerable 
amount  of  money  into  the  country.  For  instance,  I 
pay  £450  a year  and  rent  of  my  house  besides ; I 
employ  four  fishermen  on  my  piece  of  water,  and 
there  are  tradesmen’s  bills  from  the  town  of  Fermoy 
amounting  to  £300  for  my  two  months,  besides  car- 
men, and  so  on.  That  all  represent  money  coming  into 
the  country  from  England,  which  I think  is  not  to  be 
despised. 

403.  Is  the  Carrick  fishery  let  now  ? — Yes,  bub  it 
is  very  indifferent.  It  used  to  be  very  good.  I think 
Mr.  Brocklehurst  has  got  it.  I think  I may  say  that 
the  Careysville  fishery  is  the  only  one  worth  any- 
thing on  the  Blackwater. 

404.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  one  that  Mr.  Stubber 
used  to  have  ? — Yes ; he  takes  the  lower  water  of 
Careysville  and  I have  the  upper. 

405.  Well,  the  result  of  your  evidence  is  that  you 
think  the  falling  off  is  attributable  to  netting  carried 
on  below  ? — I certainly  do  ; because  great  precautions 
are  taken  in  preserving  the  waters  and  so  on. 

406.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.—  Do  you  know  if 
there  are  any  hatcheries  on  the  Blackwater? — There 
has  been  one  at  Mr.  Foley’s,  but  1 cousider  that  a 
farce. 

407.  Chairman.—  I think  that  is  not  working  now  ; 
they  have  given  it  up  ?— TJp  to  two  years  ago  it  was. 

408.  There  is  a letter  from  them  in  the  last  report? 

— There  is  nothing  there  now. 

409.  That  he  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  vexatious 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  the  upper  water 
proprietors — that  would  include  yon  1 — We  probably 
tried  to  get  the  weir  put  into  proper  condition.  I am 
afraid  we  have  not  got  it. 

410.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — There  are  no 
other  hatcheries  on  the  Blackwater  that  you  know 
of  ? — No. 

411.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a diminution  going  on  gradually,  but  surely, 
year  by  year? — Especially  in  the  last  six  years. 

412.  It  has  been  more  quickly  going  down  in  that 
time? — Yes,  in  1891  and  1892  wo  had  extremely 
good  years. 
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Mr.  Robert  Lyon  Moore,  j.p.,  d.l.,  further  examined. 


Mr.  Robert 
Lyon  Moore, 


413.  Chairman. — You  were  telling  us  about  the 
Bann,  Mr.  Moore  1 — Well,  I will  just  go  through  the 
same  again. 

414.  I think  sol — The  extent  of  the  Bann  catch- 
ment area  is  2,242£  square  miles.  The  sea  district 
extends  from  Downhill  to  Ratlimore  Head,  at  Port- 
rush.  There  is  only  the  one  large  river  in  the  dis- 
trict— the  Bann — and  the  tributaries  are  the  Maine, 
Moyola,  Balbnderry,  Macosquin,  Agivey,  Aghadowey, 
Claudy,  Clogh,  Braid,  Kells,  Sixmilewater,  Black- 
water  (southern  branch),  Grillagh,  Torrent,  Oona 
water,  Ballygawley  water,  Tall,  and  the  Blackwater 
(northern  branch)  But  a considerable  number  of 
these  rivers  are  unsuitable  for  spawning.  They  are 
sluggish  rivers  without  gravel.  The  Bann  is  not  as 
well  supplied  with  spawning  ground  at  all  as  the 
Foyle.  In  this  enumeration  of  rivers  there  is  the 
Six-mile  Water,  but  salmon  have  left  it  altogether,  and 
it  is  completely  destroyed.  The  Kells  Water  is  rapidly 
following  the  same  course  as  the  Six-mile  Water. 
Most  of  these  rivers  that  are  not  injured  by  the  bleach 
greens  and  by  the  chloride  of  lime  coming  into  the 
water  suffer  terribly  from  the  flax  water, 

415.  Sir.  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  is  chloride 
of  lime  put  in  for? — It  comes  from  the  bleach  gieens. 

416.  Professor  MTntosh. — Is  there  no  restriction? 
— Certainly  •,  but  the  law  is  not  strong  enough  to 
meet  it. 

417.  Mr,  Green. — The  fines  are  not  serious?-- 
The  fines  are  nothing  at  all.  As  regards  the  nets  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  method  of  captuve  since 
1S64,  since  I have  been  connected  with  the  river. 
There  are  four  boxes  or  cruives  at  the  Cutts,  which  is 
about  where  the  tide  flows.  There  is  a stil  net  at 
the  Cranagh  and  one  net  fished  below  that— a draft 
net. 

418.  Chairman. — They  are  all  in  the  tideway? — 
They  are  all  in  the  tideway  except  the  Cutts. 
There  is  a net  also  fished  by  Mr.  Alexander 
at  Portglenone,  and  the  Foyle  and  Bann  lessees 
at  Newferry.  There  is  another  net  fished  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maine  by  Mr.  Crommelin. 

419.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What;  is  a stil 
net  ? — The  stil  net,  if  I may  explain  its  origin,  was 
originally  a net  anchored  completely  across  the  river, 
to  stop  the  fish  going  up  altogether.  Then  it  was 
drafted  below  the  point  where  it  was  first  fixed.  The 
stil  net  that  is  now  used,  aud  the  net  of  which  I am 
now  speaking,  and  which  has  been  used  since  1864,  is 
a net  shot  out  under  such  conditions  as  'will  allow  the 
net  to  stand.  I mean  that  that  is  when  the  down 
current  of  the  stream  is  not  strong  enough  to  bag  it 
downwards,  or  when  the  incoming  tide  does  not  over- 
come the  stream  and  bag  it  upwards.  The  net  is  in 
a boat  which  is  anchored,  and  whichis  near  the  shore, 
and  the  net  is  let  loose  from  it.  It  is  generally  when 
you  have  still  water  that  the  net  is  cast,  just  before 
low  water  proper,  when  the  tide  is  beginning  to  flow, 
and  when  it  begins  to  overcome  the  stream  of  the 
river.  Then  the  net  lie3  there  for  some  time,  and 
then  it  is  hauled  round,  and  as  it  is  hauled  round 
another  net  is  shot  out  in  the  same  position. 

420..  Chairman. — Is  that  mode  of  fishing  legal  ? 

For  this  net  we  were  proceeded  against  by  the  Con- 
servators. I forget  in  what  year  it  was.  The  case 
was  before  the  courts,  and  it  ultimately  went  before 
Baron  Dowse,  and  we  proved  a title  down  to 
Henry  II. 

421.  To  use  that  stil  net? — Yes. 

422.  Professor  M'Intosh — Do  the  men  wait  until 
the  fish  strike  the  net  ? — They  do  not  see  them  strike 
the  net.  They  generally  every  half  hour  lie  out  and 
draw  it,  and  then  it  depends  upon  the  stream  after- 
wards. 

423.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — A half  tram  it  is 
called  ? — Yes. 


424.  Chairman. — Such  fishing  has  been  stopped 
by  bye-laws  in  many  parts  ? — I do  not  know  ; may 
be  so. 

425.  — You  say  you  have  another  net  shot  up  into 
the  same  position  when  the  net  that  is  down  is 
hauled  ? — As  I have  told  you,  in  the  case  of  this  net 
the  lessees  were  proceeded  against  by  the  Conserva- 
tors. The  lessees,  of  course,  provided  the  most  of  the 
funds  of  the  Conservators,  and  the  effect  of  that  was 
that  the  Conservators  were  bankrupt  for  many  years. 
The  effect  was  that  there  was  virtually  no  protection 
on  the  Bann  for  many  years. 

426.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  the  net  completely  across 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  I thought  there 
were  Acts  providing  against  that  ? — Oh,  there  must 
be  a passage  for  fish.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
passage. 

427.  Mr.  Green — It  is  the  same  as  in  the  Moy  ? — 
I did  not  know  there  was  another  stil  net  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Green — Not  by  the  name ; but  it  was  fished 
in  the  same  way. 

Chairman. — It  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls. 

428.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — This  (handing  to 
witness)  is  a sketch  that  has  been  submitted  to  us  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  the  same  sort  of  thing ; that  gives  the 
idea. 

429.  It  is  well  to  get  it  right,  I mean? — The 
licence  duty,  of  course,  is  the  same  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland.  The  funds  received  and  allocated 
for  the  last  twenty  years  will  be  given  by  the 
clerk — the  number  of  bailiffs,  the  districts,  the 
salaries,  &c.  In  1 894  the  Board  of  Conservators  got 
into  difficulties  financially.  All  protection  was  then 
provided  by  the  lessees,  and  since  then  the  lessees 
have  expended  in  protection  each  year  about  £1,000. 
As  I told  you,  in  1894  they  were  completely  bank- 
rupt. I had  to  give  a personal  guarantee  to  the  bank 
to  pay  the  water  bailiffs  their  salaries.  I did  so  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Conservators  would! 
allow  me  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  river  and  the 
bailiffs  upon  it,  numbers  of  whom  we  got  rid  of,  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  in  a way,  and  got  rid  of  a 
great  number  of  useless  men,  and  appointed  in  their 
places  other  men  who  were  excessively  active.  And 
I put  a steam-launch  on  Lough  Neagh,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  that  the  Conservators  have  an  income 
of  about  £1,000  a year  now,  and  I handed  back 
the  whole  affair  to  them,  and  they  are  appointing 
bailiffs  now. 

430.  Chairman. — Do  you  still  supplement  them  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

431.  It  is  very  like  the  Foyle,  where  the  Conser- 
vators’ funds  are  quite  inadequate? — Quite  inade- 
quate. I think  they  are  more  adequate  on  the 
Bann ; because  there  is  a large  income  from  the 
pollen  fishings. 

432.  £223,  according  to  the  last  figures? — Yes. 

The  hatchery  was  erected  in  1898  by  the  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fishery  Company  at  a cost  of  £1,000.  It  is 
not  quite  finished  yet.  It  is  capable  of  hatching 
1,000,000  ova.  The  hatchery  is  maintained  by  the 
lessees.  The  turbines  have  replaced  the  basket  wheel 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the 
wheel  is  small  with  a considerable  fall  they  are  most 
destructive  to  fry  when  not  guarded  (as  many  of  them 
are  not),  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  prosecute  suc- 
cessfully the  millers,  as  the  turbine  is  closed  up,  with  a 
deep  pit  below  the  wheel,  in  which  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  see  the  fry  which  have  been  destroyed.  There 
was  a bill  brought  into  Parliament  which  was  con- 
sidered by  a Parliamentary  Committee — a bill  which 
wastoassimilate  the  English  law  with  the  Irishlaw 
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433.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Yon  mean  vice 
versa — to  assimilate  the  Irish  with  the  English  law  1 
—Oh,  yes. 

434.  You  said  the  English  with  the  Irish  law  ? — 
You  are  quite  right.  I said  that.  It  was  referred  to 
a Parliamentary  Committee,  and  after  considerable 
investigation  they  recommended  a bill — this  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Macartney — but  modified  after 
wards  and  amended.  The  bill  became  the  foundation 
of  a subsequent  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  every 
year  from  then  up  to  the  present.  Shall  I hand  in 
the  bill  now  1 

435.  Chairman. — Was  it  a private  bill  ? — Yes — a 
bill  introduced  by  a private  member.  Shall  I hand  in 
that  bill  1 

436.  Yes? — There  are  amendments  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Macartney,  and  there  is  the  bill  which  was  the 
result  of  it  (hands  iu  copy  of  bill). 

437.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — It  never  became 
law? — No.  It  has  been  blocked  every  year.  I 
should  say  perhaps  that  of  these  rivers  that  I men- 
tioned the  Maine,  which  is  one  of  the  Dest  breeding 
streams  in  the  district,  one  of  the  best  rivers  on  the 
Bann,  has  been  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  from  its  bed.  The  tail  race  of  one  mill 
becomes  the  head  race  of  another.  It  suffers  con- 
siderably from  the  abstraction  of  water,  as  it  is 
entirely  diverted  from  its  natural  bed,  and  it  is  on 
this  main  river  that  the  turbines  have  been  so  very 
largely  erected.  This  is  the  chart  which  I hand  in. 

438.  Chairman. — Is  this  the  Bann  ? —It  is  a chart 
of  the  Bann  made  out  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chart  that  I handed  in  in  the  case  of  the  Foyle. 

439.  It  does  not  look  so  flourishing? — No;  it  has 
gone  down  excessively. 

440.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  Banu  rises 
at  Lough  Neagh  ? — It  rises  at  Gilford.  The  upper 
Bann  itself  is  a dirty  sluggish  stream,  and  not  much 
use  for  salmon.  The  Blackwater  is  a good  river.  It 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  Lough  Neagh. 

441.  Chairman. — Do  yon  preserve  it  ?— All  around 
Lough  Neagh  the  rivers  are  preserved.  The  last  good 
year’s  fishing  in  the  Bann  was  in  1885.  Since  then 
there  have  been  only  two  years  above  an  average  of 
twenty -four  years,  namely,  1886  to  1894.  The  best 
period  in  the  Bann  was  1880  and  1885,  both 
inclusive.  Comparing  the  take  of  salmon  from 
1875  to  1886,  both  inclusive,  with  the  twelve  years, 
1887  to  1898,  inclusive,  the  Bann  lias  decreased 
50  per  cent.  This  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  increase  of  turbines.  The  take  of  salmon,  1833 
to  1845,  was  not  quite  as  large,  each  year,  taking  an 
average  for  the  thirteen  years,  as  the  average  of  twelve 
years  from  1875  to  1886.  The  difference  was  about 
four  tons  per  annum.  Although  1898  was  the  worst 
year  I have  ever  known  in  the  Bunn,  the  breeding 
streams  were  well  stocked  in  the  winter  of  1898  and 
1899. 

442.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.  — Artificially 
stocked  ?—  No,  naturally.  It  is  large  salmon  I am 
speaking  of.  In  the  years  1833  to  1845,  comparing 
those  thirteen  years  with  the  last  thirteen  years,  1887 
to  1899,  the  take  shows  a decrease  of  87£  per  cent, 
each  year  (B).  The  preservation  of  the  streams  of  the 
Bann  has  been  a great  deal  more  efficient  during  the 
last  five  years  ; but  it  is  still  far  from ' perfect.  The 
Bann  is  very  difficult  to  protect  about  Lough  Neagh. 
There  are  a desperate  lot  of  poachers  along  the  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  one  of  our  inspectors  was  fired 
upon  and  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  That  is  about 
three  years  ago  (0).  In  the  Bann  there  has  not  been 
a sufficient  time  elapsed  to  speak  of  the  effect  of 
artificial  breeding.  The  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery 
Company  maintain  the  hatchery.  The  salmon  are 
captured  at  the  Cutts  and  carted  in  tanks  to  Kilrea. 
When  ripe  the  ova  is  taken  from  them  and  placed  on 
porcelain  trays  in  concrete  boxes.  The  water  is 
supplied  from  the  River  Bann.  The  loss  of  ova  is 
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— the  difficulty  about  the  fish  is  that  there  is  no  very 
good  way  of  capturing  them  in  the  Bann,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  business  netting  fish  in  the  streams 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  excessively  severe, 
and  you  are  liable  to  get  perhaps  a large  number  of 
females  or  a large  number  of  males,  and  you  have  to 
carry  them  along  a considerable  distance  to  get  them 
to  their  destination.  You  seldom  or  ever  get  them  both 
ready  to  spawn  at  the  same  time. 

443.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Could  you  give  us  an 
idea  how  many  males  you  had,  and  how  many  females  ? 

— I dare  say.  Yes,  I will  give  it  to  you  afterwards. 

444.  Chairman. — What  time  do  the  fish  begin  to 
run  up  the  Bann? — About  April.  We  get  some 
spring  fish  in  the  Bann,  and  of  course  the  Bann 
salmon  is  a large  fish,  and  a very  handsome  fish,  and 
a good  fish — one  of  the  best’  fish  in  Ireland  It  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  Erne  fish. 

445.  Professor  MTntosh. — Would  it  put  the  Scotch 
fish  off  the  London  slabs  ?— 1 am  afraid  it  would  not. 

You  won’t  see  any  Irish  fish  on  the  London  slabs.  I 
believe  as  a matter  of  fact  that  Bann  fish  are  sold  in 
Bond-street,  but  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Scotch  fish.  Perhaps  I should  mention  at  this  period 
that  numbers  of  the  fry  in  the  Bann  in  1898  had  like 
a little  boil  on  them  which  I sent  to  Dr.  Scharff  and 
Mr.  Holt  also.  We  did  not  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  this.  Dr.  Scharff  at  first  seemed  to  think  iu 
was  a leech,  but  Mr.  Holt  tells  me  it  wa3  the  young 
of  the  lamprey. 

446.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.—  Fastened  on  the 
salmon  ? —Fastened  on  the  smolt.  I should,  perhaps, 
also  add  that  there  has  been  a disease  in  the  sraolts — 
saprolegnia  in  the  Bann — but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

There  are  enormous  numbers  of  leeches  in  the  Bann. 

We  had  to  wipe  the  salmon  last  winter  before 
spawning  them. 

447.  Mr.  Green. — A sluggish,  muddy  river  is 
likely  to  have  them? — Yes,  quite  so.  The  funds  are 
not  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  districts  and 
are  supplemented  by  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries 
Company  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,000  per  annum. 

Even  with  this  supplement  the  amount  of  protection 
is  not  sufficient  on  the  Bann.  The  protection  of  a 
river,  as  I may  tell  you,  is  a thing  only  to  be  arrived 
at  by  experience,  You  cannot  come  in  all  at  once 
and  protect  a river  thoroughly.  It  requires  years  and 
years  to  get  them  thoroughly  protected.  The  licence 
duty  could  be  increased.  The  fish  have  been  destroyed 
in  large  quantities  by  poison  wilfully,  and  deleterious 
matter  allowed  to  flow  from  factories.  Besides,  all 
kinds  of  poaching  are  practised  in  the  Bann.  The 
main  river  was  the  best  river  in  the  district  and  it 
has  been  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  abstraction  of 
water  from  its  bed.  The  tail  race  of  one  mill  becomes 
the  head  race  of  the  next,  so  that  in  times  of  flood  if' 
salmon  pass  the  weirs  and  spawn,  the  ova  is  left  dry 
after  the  flood  is  over— any  descending  fry  there 
get  impounded  in  leads  or  must  pass  into  the  turbines. 

There  should  be  a bye-wash  in  every  lead  which  should 
be  opened  when  the  mill  is  not  working,  and  every 
mill  should  be  compelled  to  have  a proper  fry  guard 
put  up  during  the  spring  months  and  up  to  the- 
middle  of  June.  This  has  been  covered  in  the- 
Turbines  Bill  which  has  been  introduced,  and  a copy 
of  which  I have  handed  in.  Of  course  there  is  no 
debris  coming  down  the  river  in  the  Bann  in 
the  spring  months.  There  is  no  leaf  and  nothing  of 
that  kind,  except  what  may  come  from  tLe  mill  above, 
and  very  often  the  mills  throw  their  waste  into  the 
river  and  choke  the  guards.  In  the  case  of  the  Kells 
Water  a good  river  has  been  injured  by  large  deposits 
of  slime  on  the  spawning  beds,  which,  if  fish  spawn  on, 
prevents  the  oxygen,  so  necessary  for  ova,  from  reach- 
ing it.  The  slime  deposited  comes  from  discharges 
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which  are  not  poisonous  to  fish  life,  but  which  become 
destructive  when  they  settle  upon  spawning  beds,  as 
instead  of  loose  gravel  tb6y  form  a cake.  This  should 
be  prevented  from  happening.  The  discharge  from 
these  mills  has,  I believe,  also  the  effect  of  destroying 
a great  deal  of  what  the  life  of  salmon  depends  upon, 
and  it  has  created  a dirty  bottom  instead  of  fresh  clean 
water.  Six-mile  Water  has  been  destroyed  as  a salmon 
river  altogether  by  lime.  The  two  Bills  introduced 
to  amend  the  fishery  laws  (189!))  should  be  put  into 
law,  and  minimum  penalties  should  be  introduced,  as 
where  not  stated  the  magistrates  inflict  snob  nominal 
fines  that  they  are  no  deterrent  to  poachers.  In  many 
cases  the  poachers  after  paying  the  fines  have  a con- 
siderable profit.  The  Conservators  are  deterred  from 
prosecuting,  as  their  outlay  in  obtaining  a conviction 
is  much  larger  than  the  fine  inflicted.  The  orders 
issued  to  the  police  in  1858 — which  I handed  in— 
when  Sir  H.  Brownrigg  was  Inspector  of  Irish  Oons'.a- 
bulary—  should  be  re-issued,  as  it  would  give  confidence 
to  the  bailiffs  that  they  would  have  protection  at  hand, 
and  no  bailiffs  can  protect  rivers  so  efficiently  from 
poaching  as  the  police.  The  case  that  I mentioned  a 
while  ago  is  a case  in  point — where  a bailiff  was  very 
nearly  killed  about  three  years  ago.  They  were  fired 
at — I think  there  were  three  bailiffs.  Two  of  them  were 
unarmed,  and  one  was  armed.  The  armed  man  said 
to  the  two  unarmed  men — “ You  had  better  seek 
shelter,  and  I will  try  and  protect  you.”  He  turned 
on  the  men— there  were  five  or  six  of  them — and  faced 
them.  But  his  pistol  snapped— failed  to  go  round. 
He  was  shot,  and  they  then  came  over  and  beat  him 
desperately  and  left  him  for  dead.  The  matter,  of  course, 
was  reported  to  the  police,  and  the  police  assisted  to  a 
certain  extent  since. 

448.  Mr.  Green. — On  a previous  occasion  did 
they  not  burn  a house  with  the  police  inside  ? — They 
did. 


449.  Toombridge?— Yes ; I think  they  did.  Oh, 
they  are  a desperate  lot  about  there  ! The  coast- 
guards should  also  assist  in  seeing  that  the  weekly 
close  time  is  observed,  as  it  is  impossible  for  ordinary 
bailiffs  to  do  so.  I should  add,  perhaps,  in  answer  to 
a question  that  Professor  MTntosh  asked,  I think,  of 
Colonel  Cooper,  that  in  1898  there  were  large  quan- 
tities of — I don’t  know  the  scientific  name,  but  what 
they  vulgarly  call  there  threshers  and  tinners— the  sea 
wolf — off  the  shores  of  the  Bann. 


450.  Professor  MTntosh.— By  thresher  you  mean 
the  shark  1 — Well,  I did  not  see  it  myself ; but  I have 
that  from  a mau  who  fishes  a bag  net  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Bann,  and  he  told  me  that  he  saw  treshersand 
tinners  and  what  they  call  the  sea  wolf.  There  were 
large  quantities,  ho  told  me,  a fortnight  ago. 

451.  Did  he  suppose  that  it  aflected  the  salmon  ?— 
He  did  not  say.  Do  the  Commissioners  wish  me  to 
give  in  these  returns  ! 

452.  Chairman. — What  are  they  1— I will  tell  you 
what  they  are.  I have  got  from  a number  of  rivers 
here  the  catch  for  a great  many  years.  I have  also 
got  the  returns  from  Billingsgate  for  the  last  six  years. 
I have  got  answers  to  those  queries  from  Mi-  Jaffe’ 
from  Professor  Metzger,  frum  Dr.  Hoek,  Councillor  of 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands ; from  Finland 
from  the  Fishery  Commissioners  of  the  State  of 
California,  from  Mr.  Bowers,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  in  North  America ; from  the  Marine 
and  Fishery  Department  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia  ■ 
from  Mr.  Gourdeau,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and 
fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada ; from  Mr.  Lumsden,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Tay  fisheries,  from  the  River  TJgie 
from  Mr.  Bowen,  Chairman  of  the  Severn  Fishery 
Board,;  from  the  Camel  Fishery  District,  from 
Mr.  Dickson,  Clerk  of  tie  Tay  District;  from  Mr 
Owm,  Clerk  of  the  Wye  Fishery  Board,  from 
Messrs.  Johnston  and  Sons. 


453.  Professor  MTntosh.  — Of  Montrose  1—  Of 
Montrose. 

454.  Chairman. — Do  those  answers  appear  on  any 
paper  that  you  have! — No ; they  are  not  printed  in 
that  at  all. 

455.  How  can  we  get  them  on  the  record  easiest! 
— I don’t  know. 

456.  Are  they  very  extensive  1 — They  are  very 
extensive.  There  is  some  very  interesting  information 
in  them.  I have  them  for  nearly  everywhere  except 
France  and  Norway. 

457.  If  yo-.  hand  in  this  now  we  can  manage  to  get 
it  copied.  [Documents  handed  in  by  witness].  {See 
Appendix,  Part  II.,  Documents  No.  VI.  (3).) 

45 C.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.  — Perhaps  Mr. 
M_a>re  will  tell  us  roughly  does  that  go  into  the 
experience  of  the  bodies  named  with  regard  to  the 
questions  before  us! — Yes. 

459.  With  regard  to  preservation,  hatcheries,  &c.  ! 
— Yes  ; it  gives  most  valuable  information. 

460.  Professor  MTntosh. — Is  chloride  of  lime  sent 
straight  into  the  river  from  the  works,  or  have  they 
settling  tanks!— In  some  places  they  have  settling 
tanks ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  sent 
straight  into  the  river  or  not. 

461.  You  are  aware  it  is  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  for  salmon ! — Quite  aware,  and  as  I told  you, 
there  is  one  of  the  rivers — Six-mUe-Water — that  the 
salmon  do  not  take  at  all. 

482.  Have  you  found  dead  fishes  where  it  flows  in! 
— I don’t  know,  myself,  about  that.  I think  I could 
get  you  that  information  further  ou. 

463.  Then  as  to  the  turbines,  they  have  increased 
in  number  i — Yes ; they  are  taking  the  place  altogether 
of  the  bucket  wheels.  The  bucket  wheel  was  not  de- 
structive at  all  to  the  fry  of  the  salmon.  They  passed 
over  it. 

464.  Has  the  flax  water  increased  likewise! — Not 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  has  not  been  so 
bad  dnriug  that  time. 

465.  I notice  that  you  also  alluded  to  the  loss  of 
numbers  of  the  young  fish  after  the  absorption  of  tbe 
yolk ! — Yes. 

466.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  put  them  out  as 
quickly  as  possible ! — Oh,  yes ; we  put  them  out  as 
quickly  as  tve  can,  but  it  takes  a little  time. 

467.  You  have  not  tried  artificial  feeding  in  this 
case  either  1 — No. 

468.  Nor  have  you  a convenient  pond  to  put  them 
into  ? — No  j not  in  the  Bann. 

469.  Then,  with  regard  to  that  interesting  fact  that 
you  mentioned  about  the  marks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
smolts,  did  you  mean  to  explain  to  us  that  the  marks 
ou  the  bodies  of  the  smolts  wore  blisters  due  to  young 
lampreys  adhering ! — Yes. 

470.  You  don’t  mean  the  actual  lamprey  on  the 
skin,  but  the  marks !— The  marks.  Mr.  Holt  seemed 
to  think  that  the  lamprey  made  the  hole  and  the  leech 
bled  them  to  death. 

47 1 . V ith  regard  to  the  lime  in  one  of  the  streams 
there  — I think  it  was  the  Six-raile-Water — whac 
particular  kind  of  lime  did  you  refer  to ! — Oh,  it  is 
chloride  of  lime ; and  there  is  poisonous  matter  issues 
from  all  the  works  nearly. 

4#2.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  it !— I don’t  know 
the  nature  of  it. 

473.  An  alkali  1 — I don’t  know.  It  is  an  immense 
manufacturing  district.  The  York  street  mills  have 
an  immense  place. 

474..  You  think  that  the  regulations  are  not  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  the  deleterious 
matter  1 — Oh,  no,  they  are  not  all ; the  law  is  not) 
stringent  enough ; it  wants  strengthening. 
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Mr.  Robert  W.  Cary  Reeves,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


475.  Chairman.— Mr.  Reeves,  you  are  one  of  tlie 
owners  of  the  stake  nets  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shan- 
non?— Yes. 

476.  Tell  us  all  about  it,  and  about  the  other  fixed 
engines  there? — Well,  when  would  you  wish  me  to 
begin? 

477.  Whenever  it  is  convenient  to  you? — I may 

mention  this  to  you  first,  and  it  won’t  take  long  ; that 
tracing  the  whole  nature  of  these  fixed  engines  from 
the  beginning,  as  far  as  I cau  make  out  in  the  last 
century,  they  had  what  I may  call  withy  weirs,  made 
of  sallies,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  they  brought  in  these  present  stake  nets, 
and  then  in  1836  there  was  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed,  and  they  went  into  the  question 
very  carefully,  and  it  was  on  the  result  of  their  report 
that  the  Act  of  1 842  was  passed.  There  was  a doubt  as 
to  the  legality  of  some  of  these  stake  nets — these  fixed 
engines.  Well,  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  of  1842, 
5th  <fc  6th  of  Victoria,  enacted  that  everybody  who  had 
a several  fishery  might  erect  them,  and  in  the  19th 
section  it  was  enacted  that  anyone  who  held  land  ad- 
joining the  sea  shore,  and  had  a certain  estate,  might 
have  a stake  net.  And  then  there  were  several  Acts 
passed  between  that  and  1863.  In  1862  there  was  a 
very  strong  agitation  gotup,  and  it  was  said  that  salmon 
would  become  extinct  with  so  many  fixed  engines,  and 
that  if  you  did  away  with  a certain  number  of  fixed  nets 
you  would  have  salmon  for  2 d a pound  in  a short 
time,  and  that  was  supported, by  a person  at  that  time 
who  had  the  lax  weir  at  Limerick,  and  wanted  to  get 
the  whole  Shannon  for  himself,  and  by  the  anglers. 
They  based  the  Act  of  1863  on  the  principle  that — 
“ We  won’t  allow  anymore  of  these  fixed  nets ; but  we 
will  legalise  all  those  that  were  legally  erected  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act."  But  then  they  started  this 
specious  argument : — A lot  of  people  are  putting  up 
their  nets  now  in  order  to  get  a title,  and  so  we  will 
ante-date  the  Act  a year,  and  make  no  not  legal  which 
was  not  legal  in  1862.  And  the  result  was  that  if  we 
had  not  conformed  to  the  law  in  every  detail  in  1862 
Commissioner's  came  round  and  said  our  nets  were 
illegal,  and  we  were  put  to  enormous  expense  in  de- 
fending our  rights.  From  the  whole  of  the  Clare  side 
of  the  Shannon  they  swept  away  every  fixed  net  except 
one ; but  fortunately  we  had  the  j udges  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  the  judges  afterwards  restored  the  most  of  them. 
But  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  fixed  nets  go,  on 
the  Shannon,  there  are  just  now  about  one-third  of 
the  number  that  they  were  in  the  year  1862  ; so  that 
if  there  is  over-netting  it  is  not  over-netting  from  the 
fixed  engines.  Of  course,  it  is  only  fair,  to  say  that  in 
1862  there  were  no  drift  nets.  The  diift  net  was  then 
an  unknowu  net  in  the  Shannon.  The  drift  net  was  in- 
troduced after  the  Act  of  1863.  Bulbas  a matter  of 
fact,  there  is  now  only  one-third  of  the  number  of  fixed 
nets  on  the  Shannon  that  there  was  in  1862.  I have 

got  a map  here  prepared  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors  of 
1862,  and  the  sites  are  marked  on  it  of  the  different 
stake  nets  and  bag  nets  on  the  Shannon — if  you  care 
to  look  at  it.  And  then  as  to  how  the  fishing  went 
on,  taking  the  last  twenty  years,  as  far  as  I can  give 
you  evidence,  I find  that  1880,  1881,  1882,  1883, 
and  1884  were  all  good  years  ; but  it  is  a very  curious 
thing  that  since  about  1883  we  have  hardly  ever  had 
a good  spring  fishing  season.  The  only  really  decent 
spiing  fishing  season  since  1883  was  1893 — and  1894 
was  fairly  good.  I attribute  that  to  the  aDglers 
getting  the  month  of  October — their  having  liberty  to 
kill  fish  in  the  month  of  October.  I don’t  want  to  say 
anything  against  the  anglers  themselves  ; but  it  allows 
fish  to  be  sold  when  they  are  out  of  season,  and  in  a 
horrid  state,  and  not  fit  to  eat.  T don’t  know  what 
pleasure  they  can  have  in  killing  them  ; but  whatever 
the  reason  is  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  peal.  But  in 
my  experience,  since  that  happened,  we  have  never 
had  such  good  spring  fishing.  1884  was  not  good. 
1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1689  were  not  so  good. 


And  then  1890  was  not  very  good  tor  spring  fishing  ; 
but  particularly  good  lor  peal  fishing.  1891  was  a 
fairish  year,  and  1892,  I think,  was  one  of  the  best 
peal  fishing  years  we  ever  had.  1893  was  good  for 
spring  fishing,  and  moderate  for  peal  fishing ; and  1894 
was  a very  fair  year. 

478.  Ho  you  mean  from  the  angling  point  of  view 
or  from  that  of  the  stake  nets  ? — The  stake  nets. 

479.  You  have  two,  have  yon  not? — I have  six. 

480.  I remember  there  was  one  got  back.  I had 
some  connection  with  that  ? — It  shows  the  hardship 
we  had  to  go  through  to  get  back  our  rights,  for  after 
all  if  it  belonged  to  me  why  was  I kept  out  of  it  for 
twenty  years  ? 

481.  Whereabouts  are  yours?— They  are  about 
forty  miles  below  Limerick,  opposite  Tarbert.  Then, 
since  1894,  we  have  not  had  a decent  year — 1895 
was  a very  middling  year,  1 896  was  one  of  the  worst 
years,  and  1897  and  1898  were  very  bad  years.  This 
year  beats  everything  in  badness ; it  is  the  worst  we 
ever  had. 

482.  Do  you  know  how  the  drift  nets  have  fared  ? 
— They  gave  up  fishing.  On  the  Lower  Shannon  the 
drift  nets  practically  gave  up  fishing.  I will  tell  you 
another  curious  thing  in  my  own  experience,  In 
these  weirs  we  catch  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends  of 
fish.  We  got  an  odd  turbot  and  a few  soles,  and 
John  Dory  and  plaice  j but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  since  fishing  has  been  so  bad,  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  these  sea  fish  there  either.  That  is 
curious.  And  I know  there  is  a great  deal  of  poach- 
ing goes  on  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  and  that  the  staff 
of  men  we  have  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  that  the 
funds  we  have  are  entirely  insufficient,  and  I don’t 
see  where  any  more  are  to  come  from.  As  far  as  the 
stake  nets  go  the  licences  are  enormous.  1 pay, 
myself,  £180  a year  for  that  one  item,  and,  I think, 
that  at  present  the  stake  nets  are  overtaxed.  I think 
they  ought  to  be  taxed  by  pockets,  as  under  the  Act 
of  1842.  The  Act  of  1842  was  a sort  of  judicial  Act. 
There  was  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  all  kinds  of  members  were  on  it.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  one,  and  they  were  all  of  different  politics,  and 
they  carefully  went  into  the  thing.  There  was  one 
important  matter  I should  like  to  mention  to  you. 
At  that  time  the  law  was  that  you  had  thirty-six 
hours’  close  time  in  the  week,  and  to  show  you  that 
they  understood  what  they  were  doing  it  went  by  low 
water.  Because  these  weirs  are  fished  at  low  water,, 
and  it  is  the  only  time  that  you  can  fish  them.  You 
cannot  fish  them  at  all  at  high  water,  or  even  at  half 
tide. 

483.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  you  mean 
stake  nets  when  you  say  weirs? — I mean  stake  nets 
or  fixed  engines.  Weir  is  a generic  name.  What 
did  they  do  by  this  Act  of  1863.  They  increased  the 
close  time  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  they  practically 
increased  it  more.  It  is  now  from  6 o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning  to  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning  ; 
but  every  second  Saturday,  when  the  low  water  comes 
after  six  o’clock,  you  have  to  open  the  net  the  night 
before ; for  although  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
fish  would,  be  legally  caught,  you  are  not  able  to 
take  them  out,  so  to  prevent  our  being  annoyed  by 
water  bailiffs  and  that  kind  of  thing  we  always  have 
to  open  the  night  before,  and  that,  I think,  is  a great 
hardship.  In  Scotland  they  have  only  thirty-six 
hours’  close  time.  But  I am  only  showing  that  that 
Act  of  1842  was  a carefully  prepared  Act,  while  the 
Act  of  1863  was  an  Act  to  get  rid  of  the  industry  of 
the  fisheries  altogether.  I will  just  mention  one 
matter  to  show  you  what  it  was.  I got  the  law  lords 
to  support  me  in  trying  to  protect  our  rights,  and 
among  others  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  been  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  he  did  his  best.  He 
moved  some  amendments,  and  he  was  supported  by 
all  the  law  lords,  and  they  protested  against  that  Act 
of  1863  as  a violent  invasion  of  private  rights,  (And 
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indeed  it  was  a precedent  for  other  robberies  that 
landlords  and  other  people  here  have  suffered  from 
since).  And  what  did  Lord  Chelmsford  say  to  me  on 
the  last  day  when  it  was  over  ? “ Good  bye,  Mr. 
Reeves,"  said  he,  “ I didn’t  think  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  an  anglers’  club.”  The  whole  thing  was 
done— that  Act  of  1863  was  passed— to  try  to 
annihilate  all  the  tidal  fisheries.  That  was  the  spirit 
in  which  that  Act  was  passed  ; but.  the  Act  of  1842 
was  a fair  Act : it  was  passed  in  a judicial  manner. 

483a.  I am  afraid,  Mr.  Reeves,  that  is  all  spilt  milk 
now  ? — Well,  I don’t  know ; because  if  there  is  to  be 
any  legislation  on  this  fishery  question,  I should  like 
to  state  all  the  facts.  As  far  as  the  upper  waters 
go  I am  quite  certain  that  there  is  an  unlimited 
amount  of  poaching.  I know  one  river  near  me — it 
is  not  a tributary  of  the  Shannon,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  protected  by  the  Conservators — but  I know,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  winter  the  farmers  and 
people  about  there  get  any  amount  of  fish — salmon  in 
spawn — and  give  them  to  their  pigs  and  salt  them  ; 
aud  if  that  is  done  there  it  is  done  in  other  places. 
But  I am  sure  that  whatever  is  happening  now  to  the 
salmon,  it  is  something  that  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
fish  in  the  sea.  As  to  poaching,  I believe  the  preser- 
vation is  better  than  it  was,  although  there  is  an 
immensity  of  poaching.  I am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
connected  with  something  that  has  gone  wrong  with 
them  in  the  sea ; because,  as  far  as  1 can  make  out, 
there  is  a very  good  supply  of  breeding  fish  in  the 
upper  waters.  There  is  at  the  present  moment,  I am 
told,  any  amount  of  breeding  fish  in  the  Shannon. 
You  will  get  evidence  about  that  later  on ; but  I am 
sure  that  the  police  are  the  only  people  who  will  do 
any  good  if  you  want  to  improve  the  preservation — if 
the  police  could  be  got  to  look  after  it  I don’t  see  any 
other  way  of  doing  it.  And  as  to  money,  unless  you 
get  State  aid,  I don’t  see  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from.  N ow  they  talk  about  these  fixed  engines ; but 
there  is  not  a single  fixed-engine  fishery  paying  more 
than  £500  a year  rent,  while  there  are  rod  fishings  on 
the  Upper  Shannon  that  are  let  for  from  £800  to 
£1,000  a year.  Then  as  to  licences,  I myself  contribute 
£180  a year  in  weir  licences,  while  rod  fishings  con- 
tribute next  to  nothing.  They  get  this  large  income 
out  of  the  fishing,  larger  than  any  of  the  owners  of 
fixed  engines.  They  are  allowed  to  fish  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  they  are  all  gentlemen  while  we  are 
all  poachers  because  we  catch  fish  in  nets.  Notwith- 
standing that,  we  keep  up  a large  staff,  and  do  a lot  of 
good  in  giving  employment.  You  have  no  idea  of  what 
a loss  it  would  be  to  the  poor  people  if  the  Shannon 
fisheries  continue  to  be  as  bad  as  they  are.  There  is 
an  enormous  lot  of  employment  given.  I do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  me 
to  speak  on.  I have  had,  I may  say,  great  experience  ; 
because  I shall  have  had  these  fisheries  in  my  hands 
forty  years  this  next  year — I am  in  the  fortieth  year 
now ; and  I know  something  about  what  I am  talking 
about.  I was  examined  by  that  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1862. 

484.  The  diminution  of  the  salmon,  I gather  from 
you,  arises  from  two  or  three  causes.  One  is  letting 
people  fish  in  October ; another,  something  undefined 
in  the  sea,  and  another  something  arising  from  non- 
preservation?—Well,  I am  really  inclined  to  think  it 
is  something  climatic,  something  that  no  one  knows 
anything  about ; because  it  is  extraordinary,  with 
fishing  so  bad  all  the  year  that  the  river  should  be 
now  so  ful  oi  nan.  I am  told  that  the  upper  waters 
are  full  of  fish,  and  they  all  came  up  since  the  net- 
fishing  was  over. 

485.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  there  is  no  want 
of  salmon  ? — Apparently  there  is  no  want  of  stock  in 
the  river 

486.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  say,  Mr.  Reeves, 
that  there  is  a distinct  falling  off  in  the  early  fishing  ? 
— I notice  that  that  has  been  so  since  1883;  1893 
was  a good  spring  fishing,  and  1894,  but  all  the  other 
years  not  so  good. 


487.  I do  not  quite  understand  how  you  lay  the 
blame  on  the  anglers  ! — I dou’t  blame  the  anglers 
themselves,  but  what  I say  is  this,  that  giving  them 
the  month  of  October  allows  the  sale  of  fish,  don’t 
you  see,  and  then  a fellow  that  kills  a fish  in  any 
way  that  he  can,  in  any  illegitimate  manner,  says  it 
was  caught  with  the  rod ; you  have  no  means  to  dis- 
prove it. 

488.  Of  course,  the  early  fish  are  the  most  valuable? 
— Yes,  but  the  October  fish  are  all  full  of  spawn. 
Well,  the  early  fish  is  most  valuable.  If  your 
fishery  opens  in  January  it  would  be  most  valuable ; 
but  there  is  always  a great  fall  when  the  Shannon 
opens  in  February,  aud  with  the  spring  fish  it  is  the 
worst  time  of  the  year. 

489.  I should  say  that  the  spring  fish  in  the 
Shannon  would  be  the  most  valuable  fish  ? — Oh,  yes, 
more  valuable  than  the  peal. 

490.  Then  don’t  you  think  they  would  be  more 
eagerly  sought  after  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

491.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  possibly  account 
for  the  decrease? — No. 

492.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  sale  for  those  fish 
caught  in  October — those  black  brutes  that  I have 
sometimes  seen  at  Castleconnell — would  anyone  buy 
them  ? — Well,  they  kipper  them  themselves. 

493.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  think  that 
it  is  likely  that  the  run  of  fish  in  the  river  in 
October  would  be  the  progenitors  of  the  early 
fish  1 — You  must  remember  this  about  the  salmon — 
that  the  Shannon  differs  from  any  other  river  in 
Ireland;  because  the  Shannon  has  got  a number 
of  tributaries  which  have  different  seasons,  different 
from  the  main  Shannon  season.  There  is  a river 
near  Foynes  that  has  a season  different  from  the 
main  Shannon,  and  there  is  the  Askeaton  River, 
and  there  is  such  a lot  of  tributaries  of  the 
Shannon  that  there  are  fresh  fish  nearly  the  whole 
year  coming  into  the  Shannon.  Of  course  not  much 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  they  undoubtedly  begin 
to  come  up  in  December,  and  there  is  always  a 
strong  run  in  January.  In  the  Shannon  I should 
say  there  is  hardly  a day  in  the  year  that  there  is 
not  a fresh  fish  of  some  sort  going  up,  and  for 
this  reason  that  there  are  so  many  tributaries. 

494.  When  does  the  run  stop? — The  run  stops 
sometimes  in  May — April  is  a better  month  for 
spring  fishing.  The  run  generally  begins  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  May.  You  will  get  very  few  in 
June, 

495.  Do  you  think  the  early  fish  has  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  getting  up  as  the  late  fish? — I be- 
lieve that  fish  can  get  up  before  the  nets  begin, 
and  after  they  stop  there  is  enough  to  stock  the 
river.  I do  not  object  to  anglers  getting  their  share 
of  the  fish. 

496.  What  I wish  to  bring  out  is  whether  you 
think  a sufficient  number  of  each  run  of  fish  gets 
up  the  river? — I should  thiuk  so. 

497.  In  each  year? — I think  so.  I should  think 
as  far  as  stocking  the  river  and  all  that  there  are  lots 
of  fish. 

498.  Professor  Cunningham. — And  you  don’t  think 
the  early  fish  is  more  eagerly  sought  after  than  the 
later  fish  ? — Do  you  mean  to  catch  ? 

499.  Yes  ? — I think  they  would  catch  them  all  if 
they  could.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  feeling  as  to 
earlier  or  later.  I thought  you  meant  as  to  price. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  the  price  is  not  at  all 
high.  The  price  tumbles  down  and  begins  to  rise  again 
with  Lent,  and  get  up  to  a pitch  about  Faster  Sunday, 
and  then  it  begins  to  fall  again. 

500.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Have  you  any 
idea  to  give  us  as  to  what  has  caused  the  diminution 
— either  enemies  in  the  salt  water  or  enemies  in  the 
fresh  upper  waters  ? — I know  very  well  that  as  far  as 
the  upper  waters  goes  that  their  preservation  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 

501.  You  mean  not  enough  ? — Not  enough. 
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502.  I want  to  get  an  account  of  the  reason  for  the 
diminution  of  the  fish.  Has  the  preservation  got 
better  or  worse? — I think  it  has  got  better 

503.  Chairman. — You  say  there  are  plenty  of 
breeding  fish  going  up,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
in  the  river? — 1 am  told  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
the  river  is  full  of  them  now,  and  I have  heard 
the  same  for  the  last  two  years. 

504.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mentioned  that 
the  cause  of  the  diminution  was  to  be  found  in  the 
sea.  May  I ask  your  reason? — Partly  this — that 
from  everything  I can  hear  I think  there  are 
sufficient  breeding  fish  in  the  upper  waters  to 
supply  the  rivers;  but  the  other  fish — the  coarse 
salt  water  fish — have  diminished  to  a large  extent, 
because  we  used  to  get  enough  of  them  to  supply  the 
house. 

505.  Chairman. — That  would  do  away  with  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  particular  want  of  salmon  food  ; 
the  whole  sea  and  all  its  occupants  is  affected  ? — 1 may 
tell  you  a curious  thing.  I went  in  very  extensively 
far  oysters  on  the  French  svstem,  and  it  was  a most 
unfortunate  speculation.  I fenced  in  a large  area  of 
mud,  and  I had  sluices.  I brought  fresh  water,  a 
little  river,  three  quarters  of  a mile,  on  a higher  level. 
In  this  place  there  are  several  acres.  The  tide  was 
let  in  every  day ; once  a day  the  water  was  entirely 
changed.  I want  to  point  this  out,  as  they  say  salmon 
live  on  what  they  get  in  the  sea,  and  eat  nothing  in 
the  fresh  water.  This  is  what  happened — I got 
three  peal  in  splendid  condition,  and  put  them  into 
this  place  with  fresh  water  coming  into  it,  and  in  a 


fortnight  I dried  the  place  to  see  what  had  happened  Nor.  i 1899. 
to  them.  We  only  found  two  out  of  the  three,  and  Mr  jlnbert  ^ 
they  were  all  mangy  and  scabby,  and  everything  like  Cary  Reeves, 
that  in  the  fortnight  It  could  not  have  been  the  j.p.,  d.l. 
water  that  did  it.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  want  of 
food.  It  is  stated  that  salmon  live,  while  in  the  fresh 
water,  on  what  they  had  accumulated  in  the  salt,  and 
1 only  mention  that  as  a curious  thing. 

506.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  certainly  one 
harbour  and  estuary,  Cork,  the  Harbour  Board  have 
very  properly  been  taking  the  mud  out  from  the  upper 
river  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  it,  to  allow  larger 
ships  to  go  to  the  upper  quays,  and  putting  the  mud 
down  by  hopper  barges  at  a certain  distance  outside 
the  harbour.  I allude  to  that  because  it  is  quoted  by 
local  salt  water  fishermen  as  a tremendously  strong 
reason  for  accounting  for  the  diminution  of  salt  water 
fish.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  going  on  at 
Limerick  ? — Not  at  Limerick  As  you  mention  it,  I 
am  reminded  that  the  Board  of  Works,  who  are  always 
doing  extraordinary  things,  started  making  the  upper 
Shannon  at  a lower  level,  and  lowering  the  level  of 
Lough  Derg,  and  in  doing  this  they  divided  the 
Sn&unon  at  Killaloe,  below  the  weir,  and  dug  up  one 
of  the  best  spawning  beds  on  the  river.  They  made 
half  of  it  dry,  and  brought  the  water  over  the  other 
way,  and  then  dug  up  the  spawning  bed.  After 
that  they  diverted  the  water  back  again  and  dug  up 
the  other  side  of  it.  That  cannot  have  improved  the 
fishing  of  the  river. 

507.  Chairman. — That  was  done  a good  while  ago  ? 

— Less  than  ben  years  ago. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Place  examined. 


508.  Chairman. — Mr.  Place,  you  are  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lax  Weir  Fishery  ? — Yes,  sir. 

509.  Just  tell  us  how  long  you  have  been  there  ? — 

I have  twenty-three  years’  experience  of  the  Shannon. 

510.  Since  it  was  formed  into  a Company  ? — Since 
they  took  the  lease  over  from  the  late  Mr.  Malcolmson. 

I was  asked  to  come  here  by  Lord  Mayo’s  committee  to 
give  evidence  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  penalties, 
and  I also  wish  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
Shannon  generally,  and  other  points  I have  tabulated 
here. 

511.  T think  it  is  better  you  should  give  us  evi- 

dence with  reference  to  the  Shannon  generally — what 
your  takes  have  been  during  that  period  you  refer  to  ? 
— If  you  allow  me  first 

512.  Take  your  own  way? — The  extent  of  the 
district,  and  the  difficulties  of  preservation,  I was  pro- 
posing to  take  first.  I find  from  the  official  report  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  made  by  Major 
Hayes,  that  the  various  divisions  of  the  Shannon  show 
the  following  mileage  of  the  different  tributaries — iu 
the  letter  F division,  of  601  miles ; that  there  are  601 
miles  of  tributary  streams  of  importance,  and  a nnmber 
of  others  of  less  importance,  but  60 1 miles  of  substantial 
spawning  tributaries.  In  the  letter  E division  there 
are  273  miles  of  tributary  streams  of  importance,  and 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  lower  tidal  portions  of 
the  Rivers  Bunratty  and  the  Maigue,  and  the  tribu- 
taries, the  Deel,  the  Feale,  the  Fergus,  and  the  other 
tributaries  numbering  321  miles.  The  tide-way  of 
the  Shannon  is  not  included  in  that.  There  are 
sixty  miles  of  tide- way  to  the  sea  from  Limerick,  and 
owing  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  river,  that  is  more 
than  sixty  miles,  inasmuch  as  it  is  two  and  three,  and 
up  to  six  miles  wide  at  places.  That  doubles  the  area 
of  preservation,  because  you  have  to  mind  both  sides. 
The  lakes,  also,  such  as  Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Ree, 
and  other  large  lakes,  great'y  increase  the  areas  to  be 
protected. 

513.  Do  you  attempt  preservation  up  to  these 
lakes  ?— Yes.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a society 
established  up  in  Lough  Allen  district  to  the  funds 
of  which  we  contribute  for  preservation.  In  Athlone 
wo  have  of  late  years  allowed  the  local  Conservators 


to  exercise  the  full  control  there.  We  subscribed  *Ir- J- 
£300  a year  and  last  year  £400  to  the  preservation  of  aue- 
the  rivers  there.  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
inspect  them  from  Limerick  owing  to  the  limited  funds 
at  our  disposal.  Then  as  regards  the  funds  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  income  of  the  Board  is  roughly  about 
£2,500  a year,  and  this  is  supposed  to  preserve 
winter  and  summer,  open  season  and  close,  upwards 
of  1,200  miles,  which  I have  given  in  these  areas.  It 
is  quite  inadequate  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
addition  to  this  expenditure,  we  have  very  expeusive 
litigation  to  undertake  from  time  to  time.  For 
instance  there  was  a well-known  case  with  reference 
to  a mill  weir,  known  as  the  Latchford  case,  several 
years  ago.  The  only  way  to  remedy  the  mill  weir  was 
by  indicting  the  owner,  and  it  cost  £200  to  do  that. 

Then  we  had  other  expensive  litigations  which  eat 
largely  into  our  funds  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution  ot 
weirs,  where  they  were  carried  on  from  court  to  court 
aud  came  to  the  Queen’s  Bench.  _ The  funds  of  the 
Board  are  quite  unable  to  cope  with  all  that  and  to 
preserve  the  river.  I would  suggest  in  cases  of  the 
kind  that  the  inspectors  should  have  a fund  at  their 
disposal  to  deal  with  these  difficult  cases. 

514.  That  meansState assistance?-  -State assistance. 

A little  later  on  I hope  to  show  the  Shannon  has  very 
strong  claims  for  State  assistance.  Now  with  reference 
to  the  way  the  funds  of  the  Board  are  contributed. 
Four-fifths  of  the  licence  duty  is  contributed  by  the 
tidal  fisheries.  I will  give  you  here  a list  of  the 
engines  used  on  the  Shannon  since  1871  up  to  the 
present  year.  We  have  not  been  able  to  put  in  the 
present  year,  because  the  return  is  not  absolutely  com- 

Pl<5l'5.  This  does  not  include  drift  nets?— It  includes 
all  nets— stake  weirs  and  all  commercial  nets— it  does 
not  include  rods  or  eel  nets— all  made  out  in  their 
various  years,  and  it  shows  that  some  years  ago  <he 
amount  of  netting  on  the  Shannon  was  infinitely 
greater  than  in  recent  years. 

516.  You  mean  since  1863? — I have  not  goc  the 
returns  since  1863.  I have  only  the  returns  since 
1871  here.  I wish  to  mention  that  the  trout  fisheries 
in  the  Shannon  demand  special  protection  at  places 
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trcm.  17,  ir.99.  like  Mount  Shannon,  where  the  green  drake  fishing  is 

Mr  j~  so  much  carried  on  by  Englisli  visitors  and  others. 

Place.'  " The  trout  fishing  provides  nothing  whatever  to  the 

funds  of  the  Board,  and  there  is  a very  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a very  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Fishery  Board  against  spending  the  licence 
duty  to  which  they  subscribe — especially  those  of  the 
tidal  fisheries — in  the  protection  of  trout,  when  the 
trout  fishing  contributes  nothing  at  all.  There  was  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  some  time  ago  suggesting 
that  there  might  be  a licence  duty,  with  some  advan- 
tage placed  on  trout  fishing  in  the  Shannon  under 
certain  conditions — not  everywhere — butwhei'e  trout 
fishing  was  exercised  upon  these  lakes  by  visitors  and 
other  people  of  means.  Of  course  it  was  thought  a 
very  hard  and  difficult  thing  to  tax  the  poor  man  using 
his  trout  rod  as  a means  of  recreation  ; but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  they  thought  the  trout  fishing  might 
be  taxed.  We  find  it  very  difficult  also  to  preserve 
the  rivers  by  having  suitable  bailiff  stations.  I 
wish  to  mention  that  several  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty refused  to  allow  us  to  put  up  huts.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  put  bailiffs’  huts 
at  different  stations,  a practice  instituted  by  Mr.  Hall, 
our  inspector,  and  we  find  them  most  effective.  They 
have  been  very  effective  in  preventing  poaching.  In 
many  instances  the  upper  water  proprietors  have 
refused  to  allow  us  permission  to  erect  huts  upon  their 
lands,  and  also  owners  of  property  in  the  tideway 
have  refused  us  permission  to  erect  huts  on  their  land. 

I merely  mention  this  as  evidence  of  the  difficulty  we 
have  in  preserving  the  fisheries.  Then  another 
difficulty  is  the  remission  of  penalties,  of  the  fines.  I 
have  here  a list  of  fines  imposed  in  the  year  1892. 
These  fines  are  only  cases  in  which  the  penalties  were 
remitted,  and  there  are  a great  number  of  them.  The 
total  fines  inflicted  were  £423.  In  these  particular  cases 
where  remissions  took  place,  they  were  remitted  to 
£74.  The  solicitors’  costs  came  to  £77,  the  witnesses’ 
expenses  to  £20,  and  the  half  fines  of  the  £74  to  £37. 
The  total  expenses  were  £134,  and  out  of  the  fines 
we  only  succeeded  in  receiving  £74.  That  meant 
that  the  Board  of  Conservators  was  fined  £60,  owing 
to  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  law.  Then  in  the 
year  1893,  the  following  year,  there  were  £791  of 
penalties  inflicted.  These  again  only  refer  to  the  cases 
where  remissions  took  place.  They  were  remitted  to 
£71.  The  solicitors’  costs  were  £73,  witnesses  expenses 
£15,  and  the  half  fines  to  prosecutors  £35  12s.  6 d. — 
total  £123.  In  that  case,  again,  the  Board  was  fined 
£50  odd  for  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  fishing.  Take 
the  following  year,  1894,  the  fines  in  cases  where  the 
penalties  were  remitted  came  to  £144.  They  were 
remitted  to  £37  ; solicitors’  costs,  £41,  witnesses’ 
expenses,  £10,  and  half  lines  to  informers,  £18  13s.  9 d. 
in  all  £69,  so  that  we  were  again  fined  to  the  extent  of 
£32.  That  does  not  represent  at  all  the  seriousness  of 
these  remissions  of  penalties. 

517.  O’Conor  Don. — What  happened  in  cases 
where  no  remissions  took  place? — I would  like  to 
point  out  in  cases  where  the  remissions  took  place  the 
nature  of  the  case  There  was  a case  where  the  weir 
owner  was  fined  for  fishing  a weir  not  in  accordance 
with  his  certificate — for  fishing  an  illegal  weir  he  was 
fined  £70.  He  appealed  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the 
higher  court.  While  the  appeal  was  pending,  and  be- 
fore it  was  heard,  His  Excellency  was  pleased  to  remit 
the  fine  to  £2. 

518.  Chairman.— Was  it  a penalty  de  die  in  diem  t 
No,  it  was  a fine  for  one  offence. 

519.  Mr.  Ureen.— £50?— Yes,  for  the  illegal 
engine,  and  £20  for  the  day  it  was  fished  £70.  Atthe 
same  time  I should  mention  another  weir  owner  for- 
warded a memorial,  and  was  told  by  the  Castle  it 
could  not  be  entertained  when  an  appeal  was  pending — 
that  was  simultaneously  with  the  case  quoted.  I have 
just  spoken  of  a weir  owner  who  was  fined,  in  1896, 
£140.  It  was  the  minimum  penalty.  He  appealed  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  learned  judge  refused  to 


remit  the  penalty  or  interfere  in  any  way,  or  recom- 
mend its  reduction  and  condemned  the  appellant  in 
very  strong  terms  The  Lord  Lieutenant  remitted  the 
penalty  altogether,  and  without  submitting  the 
memorial  query  siieet  to  the  Board  of  Conservators 
These  remissionsof  penalties  became,  as  we  in  Limerick 
considered,  such  ascandalthatthe  BoardofCi  mservators 
passed  a resolution  refusing  to  l’eply  to  any  of  these 
memorials  any  more,  and  that  state  of  things  lasted 
for  a couple  of  years.  In  the  case  I speak  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  remitted  the  penalty  without  submitting 
the  memorial  and  queries  sheet  to  the  Conservators 
although  the  memorialist  had  been  nine  times  con 
victed  in  the  previous  four  years.  The  costs  in  these 
cases  were  all  very  heavy,  and  the  Conservators  lost  all. 

520.  Chairman. — You  might  give  in  each  case,  if 
you  have  it,  the  net  amounts.  Of  course  you  know 
the  Executive  are  supreme  in  those  cases  ? — Of  course 
The  reason  I touched  upon  these  cases  was,  as  1 have 
mentioned,  that  at  the  Fishery  Conference  Committee 
Lord  Mayo  presided  over,  a lot  of  these  points  were 
considered,  and  I was  asked,  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Limerick  Fishery  Board,  to  give 
evidence  on  them. 

521.  You  might  give  us  the  name  of  any  particular- 
case  you  refer  to  if  you  think  it  of  importance ; but 
we  have  no  power  over  the  Executive  ? — I have  all  the 
names  here  in  all  the  cases,  and  I will  leave  them  with 
the  Secretary.  They  corroborate  what  I say.  I think 
it  is  rather  personal  to  give  the  names.  What  we 
suppose  to  be  the  case  is  that  His  Excellency  usually 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  I am  perfectly 
satisfied  he  does  not,  for  Lord  Houghton  in  his 
speech  condemned  this  poaching  in  the  most  severe 
terms  when  he  addressed  a meeting  of  the  Irish 
Tourists’  Association.  W e are  perfectly  satisfied  he 
has  no  desire  to  check  us  in  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

522.  O’Conor  Don. — What  has  been  the  total 
result  of  your  proceedings,  taking  into  account  cases 
where  there  was  no  remission? — Oh,  we  lose  on 
the  whole.  The  costs  are  always  very  heavy,  and 
the  fines  are  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  costs.  In 
a case  like  the  Shannon,  where  the  offenders  are  miles 
away  from  the  centre  of  our  administration,  the 
sending  of  witnesses,  solicitors,  and  all  that,  more 
than  eats  into  the  fines  received. 

523.  Is  there  nearly  always  an  appeal  for  a re- 
mission when  a fine  is  imposed  ? — It  is  the  practice. 

524.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  like  your  lordship  is  presiding 
over,  there  are  certain  statements  made,  and  possibly 
somebody  may  come  before  us  who  might  explain  or 
contradict  them.  It  would  only  be  just  in  these 
instances  where  these  cases  are  given  they  should 
give  the  names. 

Chairman.  —He  is  going  to  give  them. 

Witness. — Here  is  a list  of  all  the  names.  (Handed 
in). 

525.  O’ Conor  Don. — It  has  been  the  practice 
for  a number  of  years  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  not  been 
persevered  into  the  same  extent  in  recent  years. 

526.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  last  year,  for 
instance  ? — 1 have  not  got  the  statistics  for  that 

527.  The  last  you  have  statistics  for  ? — This  is  only 
1894.  Since  1894  there  has  been  a decided  improve- 
ment ; but  within  more  recent  years — in  fact,  in  1899, 
the  present  year — there  have  been  remissions,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent. 

528.  Professor  Cunningham. — Has  the  practice 
been  going  on  for  a long  time  ? — Yes,  and  we  have 
protested  against  it,  and  so  much  so  that  an  angry 
correspondence  has  been  going  on  between  the  Board 
and  the  authorities  with  reference  to  it.  Of  course, 
as  the  Lord  Justice  has  remarked,  the  authorities 
claim  that  the  Crown  must  exercise  its  prerogative. 

529.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  in  most 
of  the  cases  the  magistrates  themselves  sign  the 
request  to  reduce  the  fine? --Yes.  I would  suggest 
that  the  advice  of  Boards  of  Conservators  be 
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obtained  by  the  Castle  authorities  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  judging  on  the  full  facts  before 
they  decide,  and  that  a copy  of  the  memorial,  with  the 
names  of  the  memorialists,  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
servators. I have  known  memorials  to  be  forwarded  to 
His  Excellency,  and  they  were  very  far  wide  of  the 
truth.  There  were  cases  where  the  men  said  they 
had  very  large  families  to  support  and  they  were 
bachelors.  I would  also  suggest  that  if  the  memorial 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  magistrates  who  tried  the  case  it 
should  only  be  sent  to  the  resident  magistrate.  My 
experience  is  that  the  ex-officio  magistrates  are  very 
easily  influenced,  nob  to  put  it  in  any  other  form.  I 
would  also  suggest  that,  if  possible,  all  fishery  cases 
should  be  heard  by  a resident  magistrate  alone,  and 
that,  if  the  case  was  an  important  one,  by  two  resident 
magistrates.  I think  the  fishery  question  is  one  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a direction  of  the 
kind.  Besides  these  remissions  of  penalties  entail 
frequently  violent  resistances.  It  results  very  often 
in  a violent  resistance.  Men  will  come  up  again  aud 
frequently  repeat  the  offences  for  which  they  have 
been  convicted.  We  have  cases  in  which  penalties  were 
inflicted,  and  fines  remitted,  and  the  men  who  were 
fined  repeated  their  offences  the  very  next  month. 

I may  say,  my  lord,  that  I have  brought  here 
questions  'asked  in  Parliament  upon  this,  very 
subject;  but  I suppose  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
refer  to  them.  I think  I have  made  already  sufficient 
allusion  to  them  now. 

529a.  Chairman. — Yes,  I think  you  have  told  us 
sufficient  about  that.  We  had  better  proceed  to 
some  other  feature  of  the  question  ? — I would  like  to 
produce  a chart  dealing  with  the  capture  of  fi3h  in  the 
Shannon,  at  our  fishery  a — chart  of  my  own.  I will  have 
it  made  up  in  the  same  form  as  Mr.  Moore’s  chart,  but 
in  the  meantime  I hand  in  the  chart  that  I have  got. 

I can  promise  you  that  it  will  be  exactly  similar  to 
that  one. 

530.  Up  to  what  year  does  this  go  ? — Up  to  the 
year  1899. 

531.  Are  those  last  year’s  returns  1 — With  the 

exception  of  the  last  three  years’  fishing  the  previous 
ten  years  were  very  much  better  than  the  ten  years 
previous  to  that  again.  * 

532.  O’Conor  Don. — Then  do  you  say  that  the 
last  three  years  were  the  bestl — Oh,  no,  the  worst. 

Mr.  Green. — Oh,  these  last  three  years  went  down 
altogether,  they  showed  a very  rapid  decline. 

533.  Chairman. — Then  I take  it  that  the  highest 
point  was  reached  four  yearB  ago? — Yes,  in  1895  I 
think  the  highest  point  was  reached. 

534.  Mr.  Green.— That  represents  your  own  fishery, 

I take  it? — Oh,  yes,  it  represents  my  own  fishery 
only. 

535.  And  doesn’t  represent  the  fish  caught  by  drift 
nets? — It  represents  our  nets  and  our  weirs;  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  tidal  fishers  bear  that 
•out  largely. 

536.  Went  up  and  down  with  that? — Oh,  I dont 
•say  that  they  are  exactly  similar ; they  do  go  up  and 
down.  The  fall  of  course  in  the  last  three  years  is 
similar  in  all.  Strange  to  say  the  fall  is  exactly  the 
same  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 

537.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  theory  to  give  us 
or  any  reason  that  would  account  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  last  four  years  ? — No ; I am  utterly  unable 
to  account  for  it.  In  the  year  1863  salmon  legislation 
was  carried  out  in  a very  extensive  way — I may  add 
that  prior  to  that  the  fisheries  had  fallen  to  a very  low 
ebb.  For  the  years  1860,  1861,  1862,  and 
1863 — and  I have  statistics  here  from  the  Billings- 
gate market  in  London — I can  tell  you  of  all  the 
Irish  fish  sent  in  those  years.  In  the  year  1860 
there  were  3,800  boxes  sent  to  London.  In  the  year 
1861  there  were  4,500  boxes,  for  the  year  1862  the 
figure  is  7,800,  and  for  the  year  1863  8,200  nearly.  I 
■would  argue  from  that,  and  I would  argue  from 
it  especially  and  strongly  that  there  are  nps  and 
downs  in  fishing  we  cannot  account  for ; because  the 


Act  of  1863,  as  large  and  sweeping  a measure  as  it  yOT.i7.igi9. 
was,  could  not  have  had  any  effect  on  the  increased  Mr_ 
production  for  the  two  years  prior  to  the  Act  place, 
coming  into  force,  and  yet  the  fisheries  were  largely 
increasing  of  their  own  accord  in  these  years.  Now, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I would  like  to  point  out  what 
was  done  in  these  years  with  reference  to  property 
held  in  fisheries.  That  Act  abolished,  in  the  first 
instance,  bag-nets  altogether  in  rivers ; and  secondly, 
it  abolished  numbers  of  stake  weirs,  and  prevented 
the  owners  of  property  erecting  new  ones;  thirdly, 

Queen’s  gaps  were  enlarged  in  stone  weirs ; fourthly, 
twelve  hours  were  added  to  the  weekly  close  time  ; 
and  fifthly,  licence  duty  was  doubled  for  stake  weirs, 
head  weirs,  and  cribs — rods,  cross  lines,  pole  nets,  and 
snap  nets  were  left  untouched.  In  fact,  I may  add 
it  confiscated  property  in  the  most  wholesale  way  in 
the  tidal  waters  at  the  time,  and  if  now  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  fisheries  are  declining,  the  Act  of  1863 
is  evidently  without  any  beneficial  effect.  My 
evidence  is  that  the  fisheries,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  I call  these  three  extra- 
ordinary years,  have  not  only  been  maintained,  but 
well  maintained. 

538.  What  system  of  netting  is  carried  on  at  the 
Lax  Weir?— Snap  nets  in  the  river,  and  draft  nets 
and  cribs,  of  course,  in  the  weir. 

539.  Has  that  been  the  same  all  along?— There  is 
no  variation  in  the  number  of  nets  used  or  length. 

540.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  mode  of  use? — 

No,  not  in  my  time.  In  good  years,  1894  for  instance, 
and  1895,  which  are  marked  on  my  chart  as  good  years 
the  weight  of  peal— and  I did  not  take  the  weight  of 
salmon,  because  that  is  very  variable — the  weight  of 
peal  averaged  6£  lbs.  in  these  years;  but  in  1897, 

1898,  and  1899,  it  fell  to  5£  lbs.,  5$  lbs.,  and  5±  lbs. 

That,  of  course,  is  a very  large  percentage— more  than 
1 lb.  in  6 lbs.  Not  only  were  the  fish  less  in 
quantity,  but  they  were  smaller  and  poorer  in 
quality.  They  came  back  badly  nourished,  not  the 
plump  well-formed  peal  that  we  had  been  ii«  the 
habit  of  getting  in  previous  years.  . 

541.  This  applies  to  last  year.  It  was  a very  baa 
year,  was  it?— It  was  ; but  the  whole  three  years  were 

542.  Was  1899  the  worst  year?— Yes,  I thins 
really  that  it  was.  I now  see  that  it  was  a shade  less 
than  the  others— one  per  cent,  worse— and  it  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that  at  the  same  time  that  these 
fish  have  been  declining  in  the  open  season  the  breed- 
ing stock  of  fish  in  our  tributaries  was  never  better. 

Our  iuspectors  and  our  bailiffs  report  that  the  supply 
of  breeding  fish  has  been  well  maintained.  I would 
wish,  with  reference  to  a remark  of  Lord  \\  arwick, 
with  reference  to  the  curtailment  of  rights  m the 
tidal  way,  to  say  that  I bring  forward  this  evidence 
with  reference  to  what  occurred  in  1862,  more  or  less 
in  reply  to  Lord  Warwick’s  views,  that  further  cur- 
tailment is  no  guarantee  at  all  that  the  fishing  is  gomg 
to  improve.  1 would  also  point  out  that  there  has 
been  a substantial  increase  in  the  rent  of  rod  fisheries 
in  my  experience  on  the  Shannon.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  Landscape  Fishery  on  the  Shannon. 

It  was  let  in  the  year  1889  for  £1 25.  It  is  used  as  a 
rod  fishery.  It  was  let  in  1898,  together  with  the 
house,  for  £225. 

543.  You  will  get  people  to  pay  any  rent  for  such 
places  as  Landscape  and  Prospect,  and  others,  tool- 
yes  ; but  if  they  wish  to  pay  any  rent  they  cannot 
cry  out  Prospect  and  New  Garden  were  jointly  or 
separately  let  for  £270-the  one  bringing  £150  and 
the  other  £120.  But  now  they  are  let  for  £500  a 
year,  as  I am  informed.  Donas  was  let  for  *360,  and 
since  that  it  has  been  let  for  as  high  a figure  as  £1,000. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  let  for  £800. 

544.  Professor  Cdnningham.— Was  that  owing  to 
an  increase  on  the  salmon  caught  ?— I don’t  think  there 
has  been  any  increase.  I merely  give  you  this  in- 
formation to  show  that  these  places  have  not 
depreciated  in  value. 
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545.  Mr.  Green. — Lord  Warwick  said  that  too1! 

Chairman. — Yes,  lie  said  that  if  Carey  sville  were 

to  be  let  to-morrow  ic  would  fetch  a higher  price. 

TFiZnm. — I don’t  know  if  it  would  interest  the 
Commissioners  to  see  a drawing  of  the  stake  weirs 
that  I spoke  of  as  being  abolished,  with  bag  nets 
attached,  in  1863  (showing  diagram).  There  is  a 
stake  weir  above,  and  the  lower  one  represents  a 
stake  weir  with  the  bag  net  attached.  I cannot 
imagine  any  more  destructive  means  of  fishing  than 
that,  It  is  altogether  abolished.  Here  is  a list  of 
the  stake  nets  (produced)  that  show  how  proprietary 
lights  of  fishing  in  the  tidal  way  have  been  curtailed. 
This  document  here,  which  was  made  up  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  1862-63,  shows  that  there  were  125 
of  these  engines  on  the  Shannon,  and  it  gives  in 
detail  the  form  of  the  engine.  Now  there  are  only 
43  of  them  licensed  on  the  Shannon.  There  are 
certificates  for  50,  but  the  owners  find  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  fish  the  others. 

546.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  number  of 
drift  nets  used,  as  they  appear  to  have  taken  their 
place  very  much  1 — Yes ; I will  find  that  out  for 
you.  I see  that  in  the  year  1882  there  were  148 
drift  nets  on  the  Shannon.  Last  year  there  were 
89  drift  nets  on  the  Shannon. 

547.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  number  was  in  1896  1 
— In  1896  there  were  106  drift  nets  on  the  Shannon. 

548.  Professor  MTntosh. — Can  you  give  us  the 
figures  for  1899 1 — No,  I cannot,  as  the  list  for  that 
year  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  In  1898  there,  were  89. 

549.  Chairman. — You  have  no  hatchery,  I be- 
lieve ?— No. 

550.  Except  the  one  at  Adare? — That  is  only  a 
trout  hatchery. 

551.  Mr.  Green. — Before  you  leave  that,  about 
these  nets,  do  you  think  that  recent  legislation — the 
bye-laws  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries — have 
been  judicious?— I think  there  are  two  or  three  of 
them  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  that  have  been 
most  effective  as  regards  the  Shannon. 

552.  Chairman. — As  to  the  use  of  nets  within  a 
certain  area,  for  instnnco  ? — Yes,  and  the  total  pro- 
hibition within  a certain  area. 

553.  The  reason  I speak  of  that  is  because  I re- 
member the  matter  coining  before-  the  Privy  Council  ? 
— As  regards  fishing  as  it  existed  in  the  past,  my 
experience  is  that  the  weirs  kept  no  close  time  at  all, 
except  in  a few  instances.  The  weir  owners  openly 
boasted  at  meetings  of  Conservators  that  they  could 
not  be  caught  fishing,  and  at  sworn  inquiries  before 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  I have  known  a weir 
owner  to  say  that  it  was  the  custom  to  fish  in  the 
close  time  as  much  as  they  were  able. 

554.  In  the  weekly  close  time?— Yes. 

555.  Well,  has  that  been  departed  from  ? — It  is  a 
great  evil ; but  1 think  nothing  like  what  it  was  before. 
In  the  case  of  one  weir  that  the  present  inspector 
caught  fishing  in  the  close  time  the  door  of  it  was 
actually  laced  up,  which  shows  clearly  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  opened.  In  the  higher  readies 
of  the  river,  but  still  below  Limerick,  little  of  the 
weekly  close  time  was  observed,  and  the  fishermen 
used  nets  as  long  as  they  could  conveniently  carry. 
They  earned  the  legal  length  and  a tail  almost  as 
long  again.  The  legal  net  was  100  yards  long 
at  that  time,  and  I myself  have  seen  these  nets 
drying  on  the  walls  on  the  strand  at  Limerick, 
and  I have  seen  the  extra  tail  attached  to  the  nets. 
They  didn’t  go  to  the  trouble  to  unloose  it  when 
brought  in.  The  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  made 
useful  bye-laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  any  second 
net  in  the  boat  within  that  portion  of  the  rivers 
They  raised  the  100  yards  to  130,  and  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  second  net.  I have,  myself,  seen  fishermen 
leave  Limerick  in  the  most  open  way  in  the  weekly 
close  time ; but  I may  say  at  the  present  moment  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  Fishing  goes  on  undoubtedly  in 
the  weekly  close  time ; but  there  is  not  the  same  open 
defiance  of  law  shown  that  there  used  to  be  formerly. 


Then  again,  from  Christmas  out  the  fishermen  began 
fishing  on  the  plea  of  sea  fishing  for  solo  and  fluke  in 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  near  Limerick.  They 
were  fishing  as  a matter  of  fact  for  salmon,  and  they 
often  mentioned  their  captures  utterly  regardless  of 
what  the  effect  would  be.  1 myself  have  heard  them 
say  that  their  very  best  season  was  before  the  legal 
season  opened  at  all.  The  Fisheries  Inspectors  re- 
cently, that  is  to  say,  within  the  past  few  years, 
passed  a bye-law  prohibiting  all  fishing  of  any  kind 
between  Limerick  and  the  mouth  of  the  Maigue  be- 
tween Christmas  and  the  proper  opening  of  the  season. 

556.  That  is  the  1st  of  February? — No,  the  12th of 
February.  Well,  I may  say  that  this  bye-law  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  The  same  state  of  affairs  existed 
with  regard  to  snap  net  fishing  above  Limerick — 
between  Limerick  and  Castleeounel.  That  also  was 
a most  open  and  terrible  abuse  ; but  I am  glad  to  say 
that  it  lias  not  been  the  case  latterly  to  the  same  extent. 
Then,  again,  the  weirs  ou  the  Shannon  were  frequently 
double  their  proper  length.  I have  known  them  to  be 
three  times  the  legal  length — I mean  the  length 
allowed  in  the  certilicates — and  in  addition  to  be  half 
a mile  away  from  the  sites  for  which  they  were 
granted.  They  were  all  in  recent  years  brought  back 
to  their  proper  sites. 

557.  Were  all  these  improvements  carried  out 
within  the  period  when  this  great  falling  off  took 
place  ?— Oh,  no  ; they  were  not  done  in  the  last  three 
years,  but  some  time  before  it.  They  were  done  in 
some  cases  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  others  have 
been  done  even  still  more  recently  from  time  to  time. 
Then  again,  and  I don’t  wish  to  omit  this,  we  have  to 
thank  the  Fishmongers’  Company  for  a great  deal  of 
advantages  in  the  Limerick  district  in  the  reduction 
in  poaching  by  their  seizure  of  illegally  caught  fish  in 
the  annual  close  time.  They  have  seized  consign- 
ments of  fish,  not  only  at  the  Limerick  station,  but 
at  Chester  and  Holyhead  and  other  places  when 
it  had  left  Limerick  altogether,  and  those  who  caught 
it  thought  it  was  well  away  and  safe,  and  that  has 
had  a-  wonderfully  deterrent  effect ; because  it  has 
to  a large  extent  spoiled  the  market  for  fish  caught 
in  the  close  time.  I must  add  that  the  protection  we 
have  is  very  far  from  perfect ; but  the  improvement, 
such  as  it  is,  was  not  brought  about  without ' great 
scene  of  violence.  We  have  had  very  serious  shooting 
cases  on  the  Shannon.  Three  or  four  of  them.  There 
was  the  Cronin  shooting  case,  and  the  Keys  case,  and 
the  Madigan  case,  and  several  others  that  I could 
mention.  In  one  of  these  an  unfortunate  fisherman, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  lost  his  life  ; but  all  this  of  course 
was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  maintain  the 
law  without  any  valuable  assistance  at  all  from  the 
authorities. 

558.  Can  yon  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  reason  of 
the  diminution  of  the  salmon  supply  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  ?—  No  ; I cannot  volunteer  any  opinion 
about  it,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  the  figures  and 
the  information  I venture  to  give  the  Commission 
proves  that  it  is  simply  inexplicable  what  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Poaching  was  infinitely  greater  in  former 
years,  and  it  is  less  now  than  ever  it  was.  There  is 
a less  number  of  legal  eugines  used  now  than  there 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  yet  the  fishing  went  on 
improving.  These  are  strange  facts. 

559.  Yon  don’t  think  the  angling  in  October  had 
much  to  say  to  it?— Well,  I don’t  approve  of  it.  I 
think  that  in  October  it  is  not  good.  I will  say  that. 
.However,  I am  glad  to  see  anglers  on  the  river, 
because  I think  that  that  in  itself  is  a certain  protec 
tion ; but  I would  suggest  that  no  fish  should  be 
exposed  for  sale  that  was  taken  by  anglers. 

560.  Very  few  such  fish  are,  I think  ? — Perhaps  not 
in  October ; but  they  certainly  are  in  August  and 
September. 

561.  Mr.  Reeves  appeared  to  attach  some  impor- 
tance to  it? — Well,  I will  say  that  I think  it  does  no 
good  ; but  I think  it  is  desirable  to  give  anglers  an 

• interest  in  the  fisheries  and  if  they  take  a pleasure 
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in  killin'?  black  fish  I really  cannot  help  them.  Of 
course  the  only  real  cure,  to  my  mind,  for  the  fisheries, 
is  the  proper  protection  of  them,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  without  further  funds. 

562.  Do  you  think  want  of  preservation  really  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  ? —Oh,  no  ; I don’t  think  so. 

I don’t  think  we  know  the  root  of  it.  I think  that  a 
more  improved  system  of  protection  will  necessarily 
improve  the  fisheries,  but  on  the  point  as  to  what 
caused  the  deterioration  f would  not  say  that  it  was 
caused  by  want  of  preservation,  because,  as  l have 
stated,  I think  that  the  preservation  now  is  better 
than  it  was  before. 

563.  But  it  is  still,  you  think,  very  imperfect? — 
Yes ; bub  take  the  matter  this  way — if  a crop  is  iu 
your  charge,  say  a field  of  oats,  well,  till  it  as  carefully 
as  you  can,  sow  it  as  carefully  as  you  can — and  remem- 
ber always  that  these  are  matters  under  your  control — 
see  it  grow  and  tend  it,  yet  this  won't  ensure  the  crop  ; 
therefore,  I think  that  no  one  could  venture  to  say 
that  any  particular  thing  with  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation woul  i secure  a uniform  return  from  the  salmon 
fisheries.  I want  to  add  a word  as  to  the  water  bailiffs. 
We  don’t  pay  our  men  sufficiently,  and  we  cannot  offer 
permanent  employment.  Tbe  Secretary  to  the  Board, 
Mr.  Hosford,  will  produce  the  exact  figures  as  to  their 

. payment;  but  what  I find  the  greatest  difficulty  about 
is  this — that  you  cannot  offer  permanent  employment, 
and  even  if  you  do  offer  the  men  12s.  or  15s.  a week, 
yon  cau  only  employ  them  for  a few  months  during  hot 
breeding  season.  Any  man  who  is  a usefuland  valuable 
worker  will  get  permanent  employment  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  only  those  who  fail  to  get  permanent  employment 
who  will  take  up  this  work  for  a month  or  six  weeks 
at  a time,  you  canuot,  therefore,  get  a man  whose 
interest  it  will  be  to  mind  the  river.  You  can  in  the 
case  of  head  water  bailiffs.  It  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  get  a fair  number  of  those  paid  more.  Y ou 
cannot,  as  I say,  employ  all  permanently.  Then  to 
come  to  auother  point — I think  that  all  new  rights  of 
fishing  in  fresh  water  should  be  stopped. 

564.  You  mean  new  rights  in  the  way  of  net 
fishing  ? — Oh,  of  course,  with  reference  to  that  point 
I would  read  for  you  what  Sir  Thomas  Brady  stated 
with  regard  to  it  at  a Fishery  Commission  at  which 
he  was  examined,  and  I think  it  is  a matter  of  very 
great  importance. 

565.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  is  the  date 
of  that? — The  date  is  1884-85,  and  the  name  of  the 
Commission  was — “The  Select  Committee  on  Salmon 
Fisheries  (Ireland).”  Sir  Thomas  Brady  said : — 
“ It  is  manifest  that  what  it  (the  weekly  close  time) 
was  for  was  to  allow  a sufficient  number  of  fish  to 
ascend,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sport  to 
upper  proprietors,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction ; 
ami  when  we  were  legislating  for  the  opening  of  gaps 
in  the  weirs  in  1862,  which  inflicted  very  great  injury 
upon  proprietors  of  fisheries  in  those  days,  it  was  tlie 
intention  tlmt  the  fill,  when  passing  through  those 
gan3,  should  not  be  netted  in  the  upper  waters,  but 
should  be  enabled  to  pass  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  upper  proprietors  sport,  and  thereby  giving  them 
a greater  interest  in  the  fisheries  than  they  had  before, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  netting.  I can  refer  to  the 
annual  reports  to  show  that.  The  Legislature  would 
hardly  have  opened  a gap  in  a weir,  depriving  a man 
of  a large  property,  merely  to  transfer  that  property 
to  another  man  above  him,  and  to  allow  that  man  to 
sweep  the  river  clean  with  a net  to  the  destruction 
of  his  neighbour  above  him,  which  he  might  have  done 
under  his  common  law  rights.”  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  of  late,  and  indeed  I don’t  know 
whether  such  a matter  enters  into  the  inquiry  of  this 
Commission  or  not,  about  stopping  tributary  streams 
and  preventing  fish  ascending  to  them,  where  from 
the  nature  of  the  streams  they  could  not  be  protected. 
That,  no  doubt,  would  be  a useful  thing  to  do  if  it  was 
found  to  be  practicable,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
at  all  practicable,  inasmuch  as  the  floods  coining  down 
th^se  streams  will  interfere  with  it.  If  it  is  found 


necessary  to  prevent  salmon  entering  them  it  shows  Nov.  n,  1890. 

that  the  water  rises  suddenly  and  high,  and  the  floods  „ j~ 

will  close  up  any  grating.  The  water  then  must  over-  p£cei' 

flow  and  make  a fresh  channel,  so  that  I don’t  think 

the  recommendation  could  be  carried  out,  and  unless 

you  had  an  enormous  staff  of  men  to  keep  the  gratings 

clean  and  mind  the  water  immediately  below  the 

gratings,  you  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  because 

the  fish  would  necessarily  be  impounded  below.  Now 

with  reference  to  my  objection  to  net  fishing  in  fresh 

water,  there  was  a bye-law  asked  for  in  1881  by  the 

people  of  Athlone.  Tho  inquiry  which  led  to  the 

framing  of  the  bye-law  was  asked  for  by  the  people 

of  Athlone  owing  to  the  excessive  fishing  with  nets 

in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shannon.  Then,  again, 

I would  recommend  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
annual  and  weekly  close  times  in  the  tide-way. 

The  Limerick  Board  is  very  often  taxed  with  spending 
a quantity  of  money  in  the  tide-way,  and  if  any  fish 
are  to  ascend  the  upper  waters  it  is  uecessary  this 
money  should  be  spent,  because  with  such  an  enormous 
estuary  as  the  Shannon  it  would  be  impossible  to  look 
after  it  unless  a substantial  amount  of  preservation  is 
given  to  the  lower  river.  There  should  be  a rigid 
enforcement  of  the  annual  close  season  in  breeding 
streams.  I would  recommend  that  doors  of  stake 
weirs  should  be  taken  out  altogether  the  same  as  the 
gratings  are  in  cribs ; they  should  be  removed  from 
Saturday  to  Monday.  These  gratings  m the  case  of 
stone  weirs  are  bouud  to  be  removed  from  six  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning  until  six  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  On  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection,  it 
would  then  be  impossible,  if  the  law  obliged  the  doors 
to  be  removed,  to  put  the  weirs  out  of  order.  Then, 
again,  if  fisliing  was  persevered  in  by  weir  owners,  it 
might  be  endorsed  on  their  certificate,  the  same  as 
breaches  of  the  licensing  laws,  and  a man  should  lose 
his  rights  if  it  was  carried  to  an  excessive  extent. 

You  want  severe  and  strong  remedies.  Then  if 
the  Constabulary  and  coastguard  services  were  more 
freely  given — if  they  were  moreactively  employed  in  the 
enforcements  of  the  laws,  it  would  allow  of  a very 
large  fund  to  be  setloosefor  thepreservation  of  the  tribu- 
taries. In  the  Shannon  I have  never  known  the  coast- 
guards— if  such  occurred  I don’t  recollect  it,  and  I 
know  most  things  about  the  river. — I have  never 
known  the  coastguards  to  have  a single  case  of 
breach  of  the  close  time,  although  the  Fishery  Board 
have  had  numberless  prosecutions.  There  have  been 
cases  of  weir  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  law  in 
the  close  time,  although  the  Constabulary  barrack 
was  quite  close.  They,  no  doubt,  do  give  protection, 
but  not  as  freely  as  they  might,  even  under  the  present 
system.  Now,  to  show  how  easily  Constabulary  and 
coastguards  could  act  with  great  effectiveness  I produce 
here  a notice  sent  out  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors  in 
1880.  In  those  days  the  Board  found  it  difficult  to 
collect  the  licence  duty — weir  owners  and  fishermen 
had  a habit  of  Referring  paying  until  the  very  close  of 
the  season.  The  law  says  everyone  before  fishing  must 
be  provided  with  a licence.  The  Fishery  Inspectors 
issued  this  notice : — 

“ The  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  consider  it  right  to 
give  notice  that  the  coastguards  and  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  have  been  requested  to  demand  the 
production  of  the  licence  for  every  engine  found  fish- 
ing for  salmon  or  trout ; and  any  person  found  using 
or  having  auy  enginp  for  the  capture  of  salmon  or 
trout  erected,  or  in  fishing  order  without  first  having 
obtained  a licence  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  liable  to  a penalty 
not  less  than  double  the  amount,  of  the  licence  duty 
to  which  the  engine  is  subject,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
engine  found  fishing.”  The  effect  of  this  notice  in 
1880  was  that  very  early  in  the  season — Ions  before 
it  ever  occurred  before,  all  the  licences  were  paid,  the 
Constabulary  called  upon  me — they  never  did  before — 
and  they  asked  me  had  I my  licence  on  the  second 
day  that  the  season  opened.  They  called  upon  others 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 
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566.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  is  the  date 
of  that  1— 3rd  March,  1880.  That  is  the  only  notice  in 
my  time  that  I ever  heard  was  issued  to  them.  No 
doubt  the  Fishery  Department  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Inspector-General,  and  have  done 
a great  deal  with  the  inspectors  of  police  in  some 
instances,  but  they  are  not  all  as  active  as  they  might 
be.  If  they  were  ic  would  be  a relief  to  our  funds 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Another  thing  that  would 
be  of  great  assistance  is  if  the  Pollen  Act  could  be  put 
in  force,  which  gives  you  the  power  of  searching, 
and  then,  as  I said  before,  prohibit  the  sale  of  fish, 
after  the  netting  season  closes,  even  before  the  rod 
season  closes,  and  the  onus-of  proof  as  to  how  they 
were  taken  should  rest  upon  all  persons  having  fish  in 
their  possession  after  the  close  of  the  net  season.  There 
is  an  English  Actwhich  gives  that  power  and  I don't  see 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  Ireland.  The  Act 
is  36  & 37  Viet.,  sec.  19.  There  should  be  power  to 
seize  an  illegal  net  when  found.  Now  it  can  only  be 
seized  when  found  fishing.  I do  not  consider  that 
different  close  times  should  exist  in  the  same  district. 

I don’t  know  about  trout,  whether  it  is  a wise 
thing  to  have  a different  season ; but  for  salmon  there 
should  not  be  different  close  times  in  the  same  district. 

In  the  Maigue,  only  twelve  miles  from  Limerick,  the 
close  time  for  nets  ceases  on  February  1,  and  the 
close  time  on  the  Shannon  river  ceases  on  February  12. 
The  result  is  there  is  a public  market  in  Limerick 
and  the  Fishmongers  Company,  even  if  they  try, 
cannot  contend  with  this  state  of  things.  If  you  seize 
fish  it  is  a very  risky  thing,  because  they  may  have 
come  from  the  Maigue.  But  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
100  they  do  not  come  from  the  Maigue. 

567.  Chairman. — That  can  all  be  done  by  the 
inspectors? — That  portion,  of  course,  could.  But  if 
the  ordinary  law  provided  that  the  seasons  should  be 
the  same  the  question  would  not  arise  at  all. 

568.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald  — Have  you  any  idea 
of  what  reason  there  is  for  the  difference  ? — No  doubt 
it  is  held,  and  properly,  that  fish  ascend  earlier 
into  some  rivers  than  others.  But  in  the  one  district, 
for  the  sake  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  I do  not  think  it 
Judicious  to  have  this  variation  in  the  seasons.  Now 
there  was  a Fisheries  Bill  brought  in  in  1889,  and  I 
would  wish  to  put  it  in  if  it  is  not  before  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary,  as  the  number  of  suggestions  in  it 
are  very  valuable,  and  also  the  suggestions  made  upon 
the  Bill  by  the  Limerick  Fishery  Board.  It  was  the 
Fishery  Bill  backed  by  Mr.  M'Cartney,  Mr.  O’Neill, 
and  Sir  Cnarle3  Lewis.  It  was  introduced  in  1889 
and  then  it  hung  fire  like  all  Fishery  Bills,  and  never 
passed.  There  are  very  valuable  suggestions  in  it, 
and  the  limerick  Fishery  Board  had  it  under  con- 
sideration and  passed  a number  of  resolutions  with 
reference  to  it.  I don’t  know  whether  I should  read 
them. 

Chairman. — Hand  them  in. 

569.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — On  the  whole  did 
they  approve  of  it? — They  approved  of  it ; that  is  the 
reason  I am  introducing  it  as  a recommendation. 

570.  Was  it  ever  tried  since? — No,  but  there  has 
been  another  bill  by  Mr.  Sexton  Kerr.  That  has 
been  tried  since — it  is  with  reference  to  turbines. 

571.  Chairman. — There  are  not  many  in  your 
county? — No. 

572.  None  on  the  Mulcaire?—  I know  of  only  one 
on  the  Shannon — that  is  the  Limerick  Waterworks 
turbine.  I had  a note  here  in  reference  to 
turbines. 

573.  Is  that  the  bill  Mr.  Moore  referred  to?— I 
don’t  know  I was  not  here  when  he  was  examined. 

574.  He  gave  us  two  bills? — Bills  of  the  present 
year? 

575.  Yes  ?— Personally  I wish  to  say  I would 
approve  of  all  these  bills;  but  recently  we  in  the 
T limerick  district  had  a conference  with  Mr.  Good- 
body,  Chairman  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Millers 
Association,  or  rather  Chairman  of  the  Southern 
Millers  Association,  and  he  came  before  us  and 


represented  what  a very  great  hardship  it  was  that 
mill  owners  should  be  obliged  to  put  in  all  this 
protection  of  gratings  and  also  to  put  in  passes  in 
their  weirs  at  their  own  expense,  and  he  thought 
there  should  be  a public  fund  for  the  purpose,  or 
that  Government  assistance  should  be  gi . en  ; but 
he  was  quite  satisfied  for  the  future  that  in  all 
milling  structures  that  should  be  put  up  or  all 
changes  of  machinery— from  the  bucket  wheel  to  the 
turbine — that  the  mill  owners  should  be  made  to 
bear  the  expense.  But  in  the  existing  cases,  as  no 
action  was  ever  taken  against  numbers  of  them, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  very  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a conviction,  as  was  shown  in  the  Latch- 
ford  case,  he  considered  that  the  expense  should  be 
defrayed  out  of  some  public  fund.  He  thought  it 
was  unfair  that  it  should  fall  upon  the  mill  owners. 
We,  of  course,  naturally  go  for  the  milling  interest, 

and  wish  to  make  them  put  in 

The  Secretary. — May  t point  out  that  the  organiz- 
ation of  which  Mr.  Goodbody  is  chairman,  has  written 
to  the  Commission  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  give 
evidence  themselves. 

Chairman.— I know.  We  will  hear  them  on  a 

future  date. 

Witness. — 1 was  aware  Mr.  Goodbody  was  going  to 
apply  to  give  evidence.  I did  not  know  whether  he 
should  be  heard.  Personally,  I do  not  consider  Mr. 
Goodbody’s  suggestion  unreasonable  that  these  water- 
courses to  turbines  should  be  protected  at  publiu 
expense,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  such  a length  of  time. 

576.  Mr.  Green.  — Numbers  of  mill  owners  put 
them  in  at  their  own  expense  ? — Yes  ; there,  are  cer- 
tain cases  now  in  which  the  dam  owner  is  bearing  all 
expense.  As  Mr.  Moore  has  handed  in  the  bills, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  do  so.  I only  wish 
to  mention  that  so  far  as  my  evidence  goes  I approve 
of  them. 

577.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  pub  before  us? — If  you  allow  me,  I would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  Shannon,  in'  my  opinion,  has 
very  great  claims  upon  the  authorities  for  Govern- 
ment assistance.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent  upon  the  Shannon — in  Lord  Monk’s 
Commission  of  1882  it  was  stated  there  was  £882,000 
spent  up  to  1882  upon  improvement  of  the  Shannon 
for  drainage  and  navigation.  Drainage,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  not  regarded  as  an  improvement  to  the 
fisheries,  and  I believe  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Young 
and  other  Fishery  Commissioners  of  Scotland  was 
that  they  found  a falling  off  in  some  of  the  Scotch 
rivers  coincident  with  drainage;  in  addition  to 
that  there  were  works  in  connection  with  the  Shannon 
sluices  and  weirs  which  cost£52,500.  In  1888,  £50,000 
more  was  expended  upon  the  Shannon  for  excavations 
at  Lough  Allen  and  at  Killaloe.  These  excavations, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Conservators,  did  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  in  affecting  the  spawning  beds, 
and  the  Fishery  Inspectors  reported  so  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Board  of 
Works  replied  to  that  that  when  carrying  out  pre- 
vious excavations  they  had  swept  away  twenty-two 
miles  of  spawning  beds,  ancl  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  But  of  course  the  Board  of  Conservators  pointed  out 
that  in  those  times  the  Shannon  Commissioners  were 
also  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  anything  would  be  said  about  it.  In  addition  to 
the  above  expenditure  Sir  J arnes  Allport’s  Commission 
on  Public  Works  in  1887  stated  that  £300  a year  was 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  working  of  those  sluices. 
We  don’t  get  a shilling,  and  I think  as  regards  the 
value  of  the  river  for  drainage  and  navigation  purposes 
and  the  value  for  fishing,  there  cmr  be  no  comparison. 
We  estimated — and  it  was  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Berrington,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  who 
came  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose — the  Shannon 
fisheries  at  £40,000  or  £50,000  a year,  and  the 
official  valuation  put  down  the  lands  in  Mr.  Bateman’s 
time — the  lands  reolaimed — at  only  £6, 100  a year,  and 
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the  value  of  the  navigation,  as  reported  in  this  Royal 
Commission  on  Public  Works,  was  £1,400  a year 
below  Athlono  and  £30  a year  above  Atlilone, 
so  that  both  taken  together  are  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries.  In 
1874  the  Government  were  willing  to  give 
£150,000  for  other  Shannon  drainage  works,  pro- 
vided there  was  an  equal  amount  supplied  by  the 
land  owners  ; but  the  land  owners  did  not  do  so,  and 
it  fell  through.  In  their  report  in  1887,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  provide  £280,000  for  the  same  purpose — 
£100,000  bo  given  free,  £70,000  charged  on  the  land 
actually  benefited,  and  £60,000  charged  on  the  rent 
of  the  eel  weirs  and  surplus  lands  and  £52,000  paid 
by  general  rate  charged  on  the  catchment  area. 
With  reference  to  the  £70,000  charged  on  benefited 
land,  the  full  amount  they  could  suggest  was  £70,000 
out  of  the  whole  £280,000.  That  was  to  the  extent 
of  £3,150  interest,  which  showed  what  a very 
trilling  advantage  was  to  be  derived  by  the  land 
owners  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  cost  the  public 
were,  asked  to  entertain  ; and  I put  it  now  forward  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that  where  a property  is  worth,  say, 
£40,000  a year  it  is  worth  encouraging,  and  when  the 
Government  are  so  willing  to  fork  out  these  enormous 
sums 

578.  Better  put  “ were  willing”  ? — “ Were  willing," 
and  did  fork  out  such  large  sums — put  it  both  ways, 
my  lord — that  we  certainly  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
some  of  it.  I would  like  to  hand  in,  with  reference 
to  that,  if  the  Commission  are  not  already  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  report  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  various  works  executed. 

579.  These  are  all  part  of  our  records  during  the 
time  they  have  been  published,  we  have  them? — 
There  is  one  other  document  that  you  probably  have 
not  got,  and  that  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Berrington, 
who  was  to  be  the  arbitrator,  First  of  all  amongst 
the  documents  is  the  report  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors, 
and  then  there  is  attached  to  that  the  observations  of 
the  Board  of  Works  which  go  to  minimise  the 
opinion  of  the  Inspectors,  and  upon  that  report,  and 
upon  those  observations,  the  Local  Board  of  Con- 
servators wrote  a reply,  which  I would  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  hand  in  to  attach  to  those  two  documents. 
It  puts  so  totally  different  a light  upon  it  that  the 
Government  at  the  time — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — directed  Mr.  Berrington, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  in  England,  to  make  a 
report,  and  he  reported  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Conservators  and  the  Fishery  Inspectors  as 
to  the  effect  of  these  works  on  the  Shannon.  (See 
Appendix,  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  xxx v. ) 

580.  O’Conor  Don. — As  against  the  drainage 
being  injurious  ? — As  against  it  being  injurious. 

581.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  every  inter- 
ference with  nature  is  injurious? — I think  it  is  most 
serious.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Shannon  know  it  is  completely  changed.  It 
is  practically  a lake  from  Killaloe  to  Lough  Allen. 
There  are  no  sharps  and  rapids  such  as  the  salmon 
delight  in.  The  whoio  thing  is  a navigation  canal, 
and  we  certainly  claim  we  should  have  got  some  assist- 
ance to  recoup  us  for  that.  I do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable.  Further  there  are  large  rsums 
expended  at  the  present  moment  upon  sea  fisheries. 
There  have  been  enormous  sums  expended  on 
sea  fisheries  and  not  a farthing  upon  salmon  fisheries, 
Now  for  harbour  works  for  fishery  purposes — since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  no  less  than  £766,000, 
as  you  will  see  at  page  9 in  the  second  report  of  Sir 
James  Allport,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  have  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and  the  Sea  Coast 
Fisheries  Fund,  which  have  been  available.  The 
only  fund  I know  of  that  it  is  possible  to  get  for  fishery 
purposes  is  a fund  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  and 
■we,  I think,  are  the  first  and  probably  the  only  Board 
m Ireland  which  tried  to  avail  itself  of  it  the  moment 
this  Act  came  into  force — certainly  within  one  month 


— we  wrote  to  upwards  of  1 20  of  the  District  Councils  Nov.  17,  1899 
in  our  district  and  we  got  answers  from  two.  One  J[r 
said  they  would  defer  it  and  think  about  it,  and  the  piace,' 
other  said  they  would  give  £3  provided  it  was  spent 
in  a certain  way,  and  piovided  they  got  certain  repra 
sentation.  As  I understand  the  Act,  it  provides  that 
the  representation  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
representation  given  by  the  Fisheries  Act  of  1849  ; 
that  only  provided  for  representation  of  elected  con- 
servators, the  ex-officios  came  in  with  the  Act  of  1863. 

As  there  are  only  twenty-four  elected  conservators  in 
the  district  and  about  half  a dozen  representatives  of 
“ several  fisheries,”  there  would  not  be  more  than 
thirty  seats  on  the  Board,  and  how  120  districts, 
provided  all  gave  contributions,  could  get  representa- 
tion I don’t  know,  so  I consider  the  Act  is  practically 
unworkable,  and  also  I don’t  think  the  farming 
interests  are  going  to  tax  themselves — and  they  are 
the  representatives  upon  these  District  Councils — for 
the  benefit  of  she  fisheries,  in  which  they  have  no 
interest.  With  reference  to  sea  fisheries  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  I would  like  to  point  out  the 
value  of  the  salmon  ’fisheries  is  infinitely  greater 
than  sea  fisheries.  Taking  the  1898  report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  which  is  the  last 
report,  it  represents  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Ireland  exports  to  nine  of  the  principal  markets  as 
£520,000.  The  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  exported  to 
the  same  markets  for  the  same  period  was  only 
£390,000,  and  yet  these  enormous  sums  I have 
mentioned  are  spent  upon  sea  fisheries  and 
nothing  on  the  salmon  fisheries.  It  may  be 
said  salmon  fisheries  belong  to  private  individuals, 
but  that  is  not  altogether  the  case;  the  salmon 
fishery,  in  tideways,  such  as  the  Shannon  and 
in  all  the  estuaries,  are  open  to  everybody,  and  the 
public  right  is  very  largely  enjoyed.  I see  by  the 
returns  there  are  more  people,  no  doubt,  employed  at 
the  sea  fisheries  than  at  the  salmon  fisheries ; but 
there  are  an  enormous  number  employed  at  the  salmon 
fisheries  also.  Judging  by  the  statistics  given  in  the 
inspectors’  reports,  25,000  people  are  employed  in  the 
sea  fisheries  and  12,000  people  employed  in  the  salmon 
fisheries.  That  is  a very  substantial  amount,  and  the 
product  is  one  third  more.  I have  suggested  the 
Government  should  establish  hatcheries,  and  again  on 
that  all-important  question  of  funds,  and  provide  funds, 
for  scientific  research  and  for  furthering  and  improv- 
ing fish  passes.  At  present  we  know  nothing  about 
the  fish  in  the  sea,  where  they  go  to,  or  about  their 
feeding,  or  how  long  they  take  to  grow  to  a twenty 
pound  fish.  If  we  did  know  more  it  would  be  a. 
better  guide  to  the  treatment  of  the  question. 

582.  Mr.  Gkeen. — There  are  no  other  engines  in 
the  Shannon  you  wish  to  speak  about? — 1 have  given 
a list  of  all  the  engines,  that  is  all  the  engines 
connected  with  the  salmon  fisheries. 

583.  O’CoNOE  Don. — Have  you  anything  to  say 
to  the  eel  fishing  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I did  not  touch  upon 
it.  Eel  fishing  in  the  Shannon  has  improved  in  my 
experience. 

584.  How  is  it  that  tho  eel  fishing  in  the  Shannon 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Board  of  Works? — I have 
statistics  here  : the  Board  of  Works  bought  up  all  eel 
fisheries. 

585.  Chairman. — They  bought  up  the  eel  weirs. 

There  was  an  inquisition  sent  down  the  river  and 
they  found  the  value  of  them,  and  having  acquired 
them  for  the  purpose  of  their  drainage,  any  that 
could  be  utilised  they  let,  and  have  let. 

Witness. — You  will  find  it  all  in  the  third  report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  5th  & 6th 
William  IV.,  chap.  67.  Compensation  paid  to  owners 
who  held  eel  fisheries,  page  49,  total,  £16,057.  Now 
they — the  Government — obtain  a rental  of  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000— or  over  13  per  cent,  for  that 
purchase — so  that  it  was  a very  good  bargain,  and 
they  contribute  nothing  to  our  funds.  Of  course  the 
lessee  pays  his  licence  duties ; but  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners draw  over  £2,200,  and  they  have  refused 
over  and  over  to  contribute  a farthing  to  our  fisheries, 
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586.  O’Conob  Don. — Did  they  by  paying  com- 
pensation to  the  persons  who  had  eel  weirs  formerly 
thereby  acquire  an  exclusive  right  of  erecting  new 
ones  themselves  ? — They  acquire  the  exclusive  right, 
not  by  buying  it,  but  by  a provision  in  the  Act,  by  which 
the  Shannon  thereby  became  vested  solely  in  them, 
and  all  public  rights,  except  the  rights  of  fishing 
enjoyed  theretofore,  but  you  can  put  no  structure  in 
the  river. 

587.  For  either  salmon,  or  eel,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose?— You  can  never  put  a weir  in  the  fresh  water 
for  salmon  ; but  for  eels  or  for  any  other  purpose  you 
could  not  put  a stake  in  the  river  without  their  per- 
mission, and  when  the  public,  without  putting  a stake 
in  it,  tried  to  fish  it  by  means  of  nets  from  their  boats, 
the  Board  of  Works  passed  a bye-law  which  the  Act 
provided  for,  and  was  signed  by  two  judges — Mr. 
Justice  Lefroy  and  some  other  judge — prohibiting 
people  fishing  for  eels  in  any  manner,  thereby  securing 
for  themselves  absolute  and  complete  rights. 

588.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  think  there 
might  be  any  connection  between  the  increase  in  eels 
and  the  diminution  of  salmon  1 — I have  no  experience. 
It  is  possible— eels  are  supposed— but  I have  no 
practical  experience — eels  are  supposed  to  feed  on 
the  ova. 

589.  Professor  MTntosh. — Do  your  statistics  of 
1897  and  1898  aud  for  the  twenty-two  years  pre- 
viously say  that  the  river  is  improving  % — The  river 
has  improved  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three 
years.  The  ten  years  previous  to  that  time  were 
decidedly  better  than  the  ten  years  preceding  them. 

590.  What  is  your  general  experience  of  the  river. 
You  have  known  it  for  twenty-three  year 3,  and  are 
the  salmon  more  numerous  or  less  numerous  ? — Of  late 
the  salmon  has  decidedly  decreased — in  the  last  three 
years ; they  were  more  numerous  prior  to  that.  The 
chart  is  made  up  on  the  annual  returns  of  our  fishery. 

591.  Might  not  a change  occur  next  year? — Oh, 
certainly ; and  I mentioned  the  fluctuations  from  1860 
to  1863  to  show  that  the  salmon  fisheries  were  in  a 
depressed  Btate.  After  1860  they  were  steadily 
improving. 


592.  And  you  also  mentioned  the  large  number  of 
breeding  fishes  in  the  river  ?— Yes,  our  inspector  is 
here — that  is  his  department — our  reports  from 
bailiffs  and  others  is  that  the  breeding  fish  are  very 
well  maintained,  which  makes  the  puzzle  all  the 
greater  as  to  why  the  diminution  has  taken  place.  I 
pointed  out  the  important  diminution  in  the  weight 
of  the  fish  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  fish  coming  back  badly  nourished  and  badly  fed, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  something  had  occurred  at  sea. 
With  a smaller  number  of  fish  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  equally  well  fed. 

593.  Might  not  the  numbers  be  due  simply  to 
ordinary  uncertainties  of  fishing  1 — Certainly,  but  why 
be  smaller  in  weight. 

594  Sir.  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  don’t  offer 
to  the  Commissionany  suggestion  of  your  own  as  to  the 
the  diminution  1 The  cause  of  it — No. 

595.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  me,  or  if  you  don’t 
like  to  answer  it  yourself,  who  the  pei'son  to  answer  it 
would  be.  You  spoke  of  somebody  of  the  fishmongers 
coming  here.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  where  the 
change  of  name  occurs.  A salmon  when  caught  in 
the  Shannon  is,  I presume,  an  Irish  salmon,  but  he  be- 
comes a Scotch  salmon  on  the  slab  in  Bond-street.  I 
want  to  know  where  the  change  of  name  occurs  ? — 
The  only  explanation  I can  offer — I was  not  aware  of 
that — I get  the  salmon  returns  and  the  juices,  and  I 
notice  the  Scotch  fish  bring  2d.  more  per  pound 
than  the  Irish  fish.  They  are  supposed  to  be  fresher. 

596.  I want  the  point  at  which  the  change  is 
effected  when  he  ceases  to  be  an  Irish  salmon  and  be- 
comes Scotch  salmon,  and  fetches  2d.  a pound  more — 
who  does  that  ? — I should  think  it  is  the  men  in  Bond- 
street.  You  must  bear  in  mind  we  don’t  consign  to 
Bond-street — we  consign  to  Billingsgate.  I should 
like  to  ask  if  I could  appear  again  when  you  come 
round  to  Limerick  ? 

Chairman. — Certainly,  when  we  go  to  Limerick  you 
will  then  be  quite  close  to  us. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING. — TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21st,  1899,  21rw.21.i899. 

at  11  o’clock,  a.m. 

In  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don; 

Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  j Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.,  and 
Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  Wrench-Towsb  examined. 


597.  Chairman — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fishmongers  Company  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

598.  Your  Company  have  taken  a great  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  salmon  ? — Yes,  the  Company  has. 

599.  In  preventing  the  illegal  capture  of  fish  1 — 
Yes,  and  they  have  their  officers  appointed  in  various 
parts  of  England  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the 
salmon  fisheries,  and  we  have  also  by  that  means 
been  able  to  prosecute  offenders  in  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  and  with  your  permission  I thought  I 
would  allude  first  of  all  to  some  of  the  prosecutions 
which  have  been  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Company 
in  Ireland.  Originally  it  was  the  practioe  of  some  of 
the  Irish  Boards  of  Conservators,  after  they  had 
seized  salmon,  to  sell  the  same  in  order  to  pay  their 
costs  of  prosecution.  A case  was  taken  against  one 
of  the  Secretaries  by  the  Fishmongers  Company,  and 
he  was  fined  ; since  then,  I believe,  the  Boards  of  Con- 
servators have  condemned  all  fish. 

600.  O’Conor  Don. — Fish  taken  out  of  season! — 
Salmon  taken  out  of  season.  In  February,  1890, 
we  seized  seven  salmon,  which  were  consigned  to 
Billingsgate  market,  London,  and  on  inquiry  we 
were  informed  the  fish  were  caught  in  the  Shannon, 
which  was  open  for  rod  and  line  fishing  on  the  1st 
of  February,  and  as  evidence  of  the  fact  two 
licences  were  forwarded  to  the  Company  for  per- 
mission to  fish  with  rod  and  line,  but  which  were 
granted  to  two  fishermen  not  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  consignors.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  con- 
signor held  a small  beerhouse,  and  was  engaged  in 
trade  with  another  man,  formerly  in  the  jewellery 
trade,  and  a fisherman  who  was  engaged  with  them  in 
business,  and,  on  inquiry  being  made,  they  admitted 
having  sent  the  salmon.  According  to  the  Sal  mon  Acts, 
the  onus  of  proving  that  the  salmon  were  caught  in  the 
Maine  would  lie  with  the  defendants.  It  was 
ascertained  from  the  clerk  of  the  Limerick  Fishery 
district  that  when  once  the  fishing  season  is  open, 
although  only  for  rod  and  line,  salmon  are  openly 
and  publicly  dealt  with  in  the  market  and  consigned 
to  Loudon  and  the  provinces.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  River  Maine,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Shannon  and  only  some  few  miles 
distant  from  Limerick,  is  open,  not  only  for  rod  and 
line  fishing,  but  net  fishing,  on  the  1st  February. 
The  authorities  in  Ireland  apparently  have  not  been 
m the  habit  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  persons 
for  dealing  in  salmon  after  the  season  is  once  opened 
on  the  1st  February,  principally  for  the  reason  that 
the  13  <fe  14  Vic.,  chap.  88,  sec.  1,  which  appears  to 
repeal  sec.  25  of  8 <fc  9 Vic.,  cap.  108,  gives  power  to 
have  possession  of  salmon  during  the  open  season, 
thereby  creating  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  fish  were 
net  caught,  and  not  so  caught  in  the  Maine,  which  is 
OP-*  for  net  fishing  as  well  as  for  rods,  on  the  first 
°t  February.  This  was  confirmed  on  reference  by  the 
authorities  of  Dublin  Castle.  In  January,  1891, 
there  were  ten  unseasonable  salmon  seized,  which 


weighed  about  1401b.,  at  Billingsgate  market.  The 
dealers  were  asked  for  a certificate  of  origin.  I may 
say  so  far  back  as  1891,  or  rather  prior,  the  Fish- 
mongers Company  adopted  the  system  of  compelling 
all  those  dealing  in  salmon  in  Eugland  to  obtain 
a certificate  of  origin,  so  that  the  salmon  might  be 
traced  through.  The  Company’s  officer  was  informed 
that  the  salmon  came  from  Ireland,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  then  the  name  of  the  sender.  The  fish  were  full 
of  ova,  and  decidedly  unclean.  The  defendant,  being 
interviewed  in  the  wholesale  fish  market  of  Dublin, 
admitted  consigning  salmon,  which  he  stated  he 
bought  previously  from  another  merchant  in  open 
market,  and  paid  2s.  per  lb.,  but  he  could  not  say 
where  the  salmon  had  originally  come  from.  On  an 
interview  with  that  merchant,  he  stated  that, 
at  the  leading  fishmongers’  shops  salmon  was  openly 
sold  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  that 
it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  trade  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  bring  about  a better 
state  of  things  with  reference  to  the  salmon 
laws,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  each  box 
of  salmon  should  be  compulsorilv  accompanied  by 
a certificate  denoting  from  which  river  the  fish  had 
been  taken.  The  Company  was  advised  to  prosecute 
in  order  that  a decision  should  be  obtained  with  refer- 
ence to  the  legality  of  salmon  being  sold  in  the  Dublin 
market  which  had  not  been  taken  from  either  of  the 
rivers,  Sligo  or  Waterville,  which  were  open  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Proceedings  were  tak  :a  against  the 
consignee  in  London,  and  he  was  convicted,  and 
ordered  to  pay  10s.  fine  for  each  of  ten  fish  and  two 
guineas  costs,  and  the  Board  of  Conservators  in  the 
Dublin  district  prosecuted  the  two  men  there,  and 
they  were  fined.  Sir  Thomas  Brady  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  proved  that  the  salmon  were  not  caught 
in  either  of  the  two  rivers  which  were  open  during 
the  month  of  January— Waterville  or  Sligo.  The 
Company’s  solicitor,  Mr.  C.  O.  Humphreys,  had  an 
interview  with  the  clerk  of  the  Conservators  after- 
wards with  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  large  quantities 
of  unseasonable  salmon  which  had  been  exposed  for 
sale  in  Dublin  during  the  month  of  J anuary.  The  clerk 
admitted  the  case,  and  stated  the  Board  would  not 
interfere  on  the  ground  that  there  were  two  rivers 
open  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  the  importance  of  taking  the  necessary  measures 
for  stopping  illegal  traffic  in  salmon,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  seize  all  salmon  exposed  for  sale  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  were  legally  caught. 
The  clerk  promised,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  to  bring  the  question  fully  before  his  Board, 
but  stated  that  his  Board  had  no  funds  to  pay  the 
costs  of  a prosecution.  There  was  another  case  in 
January  where  there  was  a box  of  seven  salmon, 
seized ; this  was  traced  from  Billingsgate  to  Birming- 
ham, to  two  people  in  Birmingham,  and  ultimately  to 
Waterford.  Five  of  t.he  salmon  were  seized,  two,  un- 
fortunately, whilst  we  were  making  the  inquiry  had 
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been  disposed  of  could  not  be  traced.  From  inquiry 
made  in  Birmingham  we  could  not  trace  from 
■which  river  they  came,  but  it  was  presumed  from 
Sligo;  ultimately  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  no 
such  thing.  As  the  Fishmongers  Company  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  it  was  arranged  that  proceed- 
ings should  be  instituted  by  and  in  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Waterford  Fishery  District.  • I may 
mention  that  proceedings  were  taken  in  London  and 
the  two  consignees  were  fined,  and  also  in  Birmingham, 
and  ultimately  in  Waterford.  In  1891  there  were 
twenty-eight  migratory  trout  and  other  fish  seized  at 
Holyhead  en  route  for  Liverpool,  which  had  been  sent 
in  a Sunlight  soap  box  as  fish  at  the  coarse  fish  rate. 

I may  mention  here  that  there  are  two  rates  for  fish. 
Proceedings  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ballyshannon 
Fishery  District  against  the  consignor  at  Kesh, 
who  was  known  to  be  a poacher — he  was  fined.  In 
this  case  a warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but 
he  absconded  to  Scotland.  There  was  another 
seizure  of  salmon  in  1895— ten  salmon.  They  were 
consigned  from  Cork  to  Leicester,  hut  there  again, 
unfortunately,  as  we  had  no  jurisdiction,  we  were 
unable  to  take  proceedings ; nevertheless  the  parties 
lost  the  salmon.  In  January,  1896,  there  were  eight 
unseasonable  salmon,  which  were  seized  at  Manchester. 
They  had  been  consigned  as  dead  poultry  and  in  a 
fictitious  name.  They  were  consigned  to  a man  in 
Manchester,  who  refused  delivery,  apparently  because 
he  saw  that  he  was  being  watched,  otherwise  had 
he  been  able  to  have  got  his  consignment  away 
without  being  noticed,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
taken  it.  The  defendant  was  fined,  the  judge  remark- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  judgment,  that  he  considered 
it  a very  bad  case,  and  reprimanded  the  defendant  for 
using  the  name  of  a respectable  tradesman  in  Cork 
as  the  consignor.  A little  later  in  the  same  month 
there  were  six  unseasonable  salmon  seized  which  had 
been  consigned  as  rabbits.  They  came  from  a 
man  in  Cork,  and  were  seized  in  Manchester,  having 
travelled  via  Milford.  The  same  man  was  implicated 
in  this  as  in  the  last  transaction.  Following  that, 
there  was  a seizure  of  two  unseasonable  salmon  in 
Manchester,  which  were  consigned  in  a box  which 
had  been  placed  inside  a hag  of  mussels,  and 
another  box  of  three  unseasonable  salmon  — also 
placed  inside  a bag  of  mussels,  and  consigned  as  fish 
— each  bag  had  an  address  label  on  it,  “ One  bag  of 
mussels.”  The  Company  prosecuted  both  defendants, 
and  they  were  fined,  and  also  the  consignor,  at  Kil- 
lorglin  Petty  Sessions.  Again  there  was  one  un- 
seasonable salmon  which  was  consigned  from  Limerick 
to  Manchester  via  Milford,  and  two  unseasonable 
salmon  consigned  as  dead  fowl,  and  another  salmon, 
also,  as  dead  fowl.  The  first  consignment  was  wait- 
ing at  the  Central  Station,  Manchester,  to  be  called 
for  by  the  same  consignee  to  whom  I have  already 
alluded.  He,  on  seeing  one  of  the  Company’s 
inspectors  at  the  parcels  office,  went  away  without 
claiming  it.  It  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry  at 
Waterford,  that  all  three  consignments  had  been 
received  from  Killonan  Station,  near  Limerick, 
and  sent  in  a fictitious  name.  Proceedings  were 
there  taken,  and  a conviction  ensued.  A point  arose 
as  to  whether  the  court  had  power  to  give  extra 
costs,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  of  £1  in  each 
summons  imposed  by  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.  The 
question  was  whether  the  provisions  under  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  over-ride  she  provisions  of  the  Fisheries 
Act,  which  enable  the  justices  to  award  to  the  com- 
plainant such  costs  as  he  may  incur.  The  bench  was 
informed  that  a case  was  to  be  taken  before  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  We  had  nine  unseason- 
able salmon,  which  were  seized  at  Huddersfield, 
and  had  been  sent  in  three  kegs  as  'margarine — and, 
also,  as  “ One  box  of  fresh  butter” ; they  came  from 
Limerick  via  Milford.  And  there  was  another  five 
unseasonable  salmon  seized  on  the  3lBt  of  January 
at  Bradford,  sent  in  a butter  box  as  fresh  butter,  and 
one  keg  as  ‘‘Fine  mild,”  from  the  same  man.  The 


whole  of  these  dealings  were  carried  on  by  wire,  and 
post  aud  invoices  as  “ peacocks."  That  merely  shows 
to  what  shifts  these  men  were  driven. 

601.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  law  is  adequate 
to  meet  all  these  cases,  or  do  you  make  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  amendment? — I do. 

Chairman. — That  would  be  the  important  thing 
fox  us. 

602.  O'Conor  Don. — In  nearly  all  these  cases  you 
have  mentioned, convictions  se*'m  to  have  been  obtained? 

.Jn  nil  but  two,  wlieie  we  bad  no  jurisdiction. 

603.  Chairman. — Wlmt  amendments  do  you  sug- 
gest, ! If  you  allow  me,  I will  continue  these  cases 

and  then  go  to  the  suggested  amendments.  Then 
there  were  five  unseasonable  salmon  on  the  1st  of 
February  at  Holyhead,  consigned  in  two  kegs  of 
margarine. 

604.  O’Conor  Don. — Was  there  a prosecution 
and  conviction  the-  e ? — There  was  a prosecution 
and  conviction  — the  solicitor  for  the  defendants 
pleaded  guilty.  The  chairman,  after  drawing  up  the 
three  orders  for  payment,  addi-essed  the  Company’s 
agent,  and  stated  the  magistrates  had  been  informed 
that  the  defendant  was  a poor  man ; and  asked  if, 
looking  at  the  large  amount  of  penalties,  he  would 
consent  to  withdraw  the  second  and  third  summonses, 
the  agent  replied  that  he  could  not — however,  the 
magistrates  reduced  the  fine  to  one  fish  only.  Regret 
was  expressed  that  the  receivers  in  England  could 
not  be  prosecuted.  I think,  if  you  will  notice,  in 
several  cases  unfortunately,  we  were  obliged  to  seize 
before  the  consignees  in  England  took  possession 
either — they  had  notice  that  our  inspectors  were  about, 
or  they  thought  it  would  be  undesirable  to  claim 
them  fearing  they  might  he  convicted.  Then,  in  1897, 
there  was  also  an  unseasonable  salmon  at  Manchester, 
which  was  consigned  as  dead  fowl.  In  this  case  the 
box  was  followed  to  Manchester,  a watch  was  set  on 
it,  a boy  claimed  and  took  it  away  in  a barrow,  was 
met  by  a man  (an  employee  of  the  consignee  previously 
alluded  to),  and  ultimately  they  wheeled  it  to  a yard, 
where  the  consignee  was  waiting  and  took  delivery 
of  it,  and  there  it  was  seized.  There  was  a case 
of  three  unseasonable  salmon  sent  from  Longford 
to  Manchester,  two  large  hoxes  were  seen  at  Holyhead 
in  transit  to  Manchester,  addressed  to  a poultry 
merchant,  and  consigned  as  dead  fowl. 

605.  Mr.  Green. — I suppose  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  seizures  you  have  made  and  these 
prosecutions  you  have  carried  out  successfully  only 
indicate  that  a very  considerable  trade  is  going  on 
of  a similar  character  ?— They  do. 

606.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  thing 
goes  on  on  a very  considerable  scale  ? — It  has  gone  on 
and  by  our  action  it  has  to  a great  extent  been  pre- 
vented, but  Btill  not  wholly  prevented. 

607.  Chairman. — You  have  told  us  enough  cases 
to  show  there  has  been  a very  considerable  amount  of 
poaching? — I wish  to  allude  to  a case  argued  as  to  costs, 
because  I think  it  is  very  important,  before  the  Justices 
at  Longford  Petty  Sessions  on  14th  of  June,  1897. 
There  was  a case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Superior 
Courts,  which  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  Dublin,  the  Court  being  composed  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Justices 
O’Brien  and  J ohnstone.  The  Lord  Chief  J ustice  gave 
au  unanimous  judgment  holding  that  the  complainant 
in  summary  prosecutions  under  the  Fishery  Acts  is 
entitled  to  full  costs  and  expenses  incurred,  notwith- 
standing the  limiting  provisions  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act,  and  therefore,  held  that  the  justices  of  Long- 
ford had  full  power  to  award  such  coats  and  expenses, 
and  remitted  the  case  hack  to  the  justices  to  he  dealt 
with  according  to  law.  I should  mention  quickly  the 
Athlone  cases,  where  we  had  thirty-three  cases  and 
altogether  1,700  fish;  there  was  a big  seizure,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  trout  had  been  kept  in  small  ponds 
during  the  close  Beason,  being  taken  probably  by  a net 
in  the  open,  and  prior  to  the  opening  day,  the  day 
before  the  opening  these  men  allowed  the  ponds  to 
run  off  and  had  taken  the  trout  out  with  their  hands. 
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All  these  cases  were  proceeded  aeainst  and  they  were 
convicted  and  fined  ; but,  unfortunately  it  was  a very 
small  fine,  as  each  party  in  the  thirty-three  summonses 
was  only  fined  as  for  one  fish.  Then,  notwithstanding 
these  prosecutions,  an  attempt  was  made  this  year 
ragain  when  fifty  trout  were  seized. 

608.  O’Conor  Don. — In  the  same  place  1 — From 
-the  same  place.  I would  call  attention  also  to  the 
fresh  water  fish,  for  which  there  were  no  prose- 
cutions, again,  as  I mentioned,  because  we  had  no 
jurisdiction.  They  were  seized  on  the  26th  April, 
although  the  close  season  is  from  the  15th  March 
to  15th  June.  I do  not  think  I need  take  up  your 
time  by  referring  to  any  other  cases. 

:.  609.  Chairman. — No,  I think  we  have  heard 
enough  of  that  1 — Nowfor  suggestions.  The  future  Acts 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  permit  of  uniformity  ot 
general  principle  for  protection  of  salmon  fisheries 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  course,  it  is 
obvious,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a universal 
close  time,  although  it  would  be  a great  thing  to  have 
it ; but  next  to  that  it  might  be  an  instruction  to 
Boards  of  Conservators  to  endeavour  to  so  frame  their 
regulations  that  adjacent  rivers  should  have  a similar 
■close  time,  but  that  is  not  at  present  the  case.  Then 
the  easy  transit  of  fish  by  rail.  It  has  been  proved  by 
the  Company’s  work  that  poached  fish  are  forwarded 
from  Ireland  to  England  and  Scotland,  to  England 
and  vice  versa.  There  should  be  also  uniformity  in 
the  powers  of  search  and  seizure  ; prosecution  of  any 
■offenders  at  any  place  where  the  fish  maybe  found, 
and  uniformity  of  penalties.  A consolidation  of  Boards 
for  general  purposes.  This  would  be  a step  towards 
providing  funds  for  carrying  out  the  objects  previously 
alluded  to,  and  of  assisting  one  another.  Where  fish 
from  one  district  are  sent  to  another  district,  each 
Board  only  considers  its  own  district,  by  which 
facilities  are  given  to  poachers ; bailiffs  and  other 
officers  are  restricted  to  the  particular  district  under 
the  powers  of  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap  106,  & 11  & 12  Vic., 
cap  92,  sec  19 — their  powers  are  limited  to  their  dis- 
trict— and  also  54  & 55  Vic.,  cap  20.  Close  time 
should  be  defined  as  a close  time  for  nets,  13  & 14 
Vic.,  cap  88,  sec.  1,  gives  the  definition  and  is  regu- 
lated by  26  & 27  Vic.,  cap  114,  sec.  21,  as  well  as  32  di 
33  Vic.,  cap  92,  sec.  8.  In  Scotland  the  25  & 26  Vic., 
cap  97,  sec.  8,  defining  the  annual  close  time  applies 
to  every  mode  of  fishing  except  rod  and  line,  and  31 
& 32  Vic.,  cap  123,  imposes  a penalty  for  buying 
or  selling  in  close  time.  The  question  of  close  time 
for  rod  and  line  was  raised  in  the  Court  of  J usticiary 
in  re  Chalmers  v.  Bain,  where  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  giving  the  decision,  referred  to  the  question  being 
raised  whether  or  noc  it  would  be  a good  defence  if 
the  accused  proved  that  the  fish  were  caught  by 
a rod  and  line,  and  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  an  opinion  then  ; but  he  could  not  conceal 
his  own  view,  which  was,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  defence  if  a person  accused  under  such  a com- 
plaint were  to  prove  that  the  salmon  were  taken  by 
rod  and  line.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of 
Blair  v.  Shepherd  in  the  Circuit  Court,  there  has  been 
no  superior  decision  with  regard  to  that  and  rod- 
caught  salmon  is  sold  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time- 
I think  that  was  made  fully  clear  in  the  Tweed  Com- 
mission, to  which  I would  refer.  In  England  the  sale 
of  rod  fish  is  expressly  prohibited.  I also  suggest  there 
should  be  a definition  of  unseasonable  salmon.  It 
should  include  all  fish  taken  by  means  which  are  not 
lawful  at  the  time  of  capture,  or  out  of  proper  season, 
and  should  be  clearly  defined  as  fish  taken  during  the 
close  season.  That  is  apart  from  unclean — there  has 
been  no  definition  with  regard  to  that,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  make  a clear  definition.  Then  general 
prohibitions,  as  in  the  24  <fc  25  .Vic , cap  109,  sec. 
H in  the  English  Act  as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts, 
the  young  of  salmon,  24  is  25  Vic.,  cap  109,  sec.  15,  as 
amended — these  have  proved  invaluable  in  working  in 
England  and  there  are  no  corresponding  sections,  I 
understand,  in  the  Irish  Acts.  Then  there  should  be  a 


prohibition  of  the  sale  of  rod-caught  fish  anywhere  W00.21,  us", 
whilst  a close  time  for  nets  in  the  district  where  caught  j[r  .1 
exists,  that  is  following  out  the  English  Act,  36  <k  37  Wrench- 
Vic.,  cap.  71,  sec.  19.  So  long  as  rod-caught  fish  are  Towse. 
allowed  to  be  sold,  poaching  will  continue.  Then  the 
burden  of  proving  the  legal  capture  to  be  on  the  person 
in  possession,  that  also  is  in  the  same  Act  that  I quoted 
just  now,  which  is  read  with  55  & 56  Vic.,  cap.  50. 

A certificate  of  origin,  which  should  be  made  before 
a magistrate  or  other  responsible  officer,  that  has 
been  adopted  in  England,  aud  is  found  to  answer  well. 

(Specimen  produced).  (See  Appeiulix,  Part  ii.,  Docu- 
ments No.  xxxiv.)  Then  there  is  another  suggestion 
as  to  refrigerators,  cold  or  chilled  stores ; they  are  now 
being  established  in  most  districts,  and  it  gives  groat 
opportunity  for  poachers  to  place  their  fish  in  these 
stores  after  the  season  has  closed  and  to  take  them 
out  at  any  time — the  difficulty  is  to  prove  that  they 
were  nob  taken  in  the  open  season,  and  it  gives 
poachers  a great  opportunity  and  a great  outlet,  as 
there  is  no  control  whatever,  at  present,  in  regard  to 
these  refrigerators  or  chilled  stores.  There  may  not 
be  many  at  present  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  established  as  time  goes  on  and  the  mer- 
chant sees  the  value  of  them ; at  all  events,  they  are 
increasing  very  rapidly  in  England.  Then  regula- 
tions for  the  sale  of  frozen  fish,  which  should  be 
sealed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Customs,  the  Fishmongers 
Company,  or  other  duly  authorized  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  It 
has  been  arranged  with  Her  Majesty’s  Customs  that 
in  all  consignments  for  exportation  either  the  fish 
should  be  sealed  by  them  or  the  Company,  and 
not  only  is  that  a safeguard  that  no  poached 
salmon  can  be  exported,  but  it  gives  greater 
facilities  to  the  merchants  who  own  the  fish,  and 
those  who  have  had  their  fish  marked  have  benefited 
by  it  very  considerably.  Powers  to  inspect  Parcels 
Post — this  is  becoming  a serious  menace  to  the  in- 
dustry, especially  having  in  view  the  contemplated 
increase  of  weight  by  the  Postal  authorities.  Salmon 
are  even  now  cut  up  and  sent  through  the  post. 

There  was  a Bill  before  Parliament  in  the  session  of 
1898,  brought  in  by  Mr,  Redmond,  Mr.  Pease,  Mi-. 

Parnell,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  others,  in  regard  to  the 
carriage  of  game,  and  it  is  proposed  that  a similar 
Bill  should  be  brought  in,  though,  perhaps,  a little 
more  stringent  in  regard  to  salmon.  The  “Car- 
riage of  Game  ” is  the  title  of  the  Bill.  The  young 
of  salmon,  or  smolts,  to  include  all  fish  of  the  salmon 
or  trout  genus,  or  hybrids  under  eight  inches.  The 
Pollen  Fisheries  Act,  1891,  and  13  A 14  Vic.,  cap. 

88,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose : they  only  allude 
to  parr.  It  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  down  dis- 
putes as  to  the  kind  of  fish,  and  the  size  limit  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  very  small  fish  which  have 
hitherto  been  sold.  Power  to  detain  all  the  year 
round,  similar  powers  to  the  English  Act  of  1892, 
and  compulsory  branding.  The  Act  of  1892  limits 
the  power  between  3rd  September  and  1st  ofFebruary ; 
that  should  be  extended  and  made  all  the  year  round. 

Offenders  may  be  prosecuted  at  any  place  where 
illegal  fish  are  found  by  any  person.  Out  of 
Ireland  there  is  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  several 
cases  in  which  the  Company  prosecuted  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  rake  proceedings  in 
the  name  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  the  district  in 
which  salmon  were  caught.  At  present  witnesses 
can  be  summoned  from  Scotland  to  England,  ana 
vice  versa  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  but 
not  from  Ireland.  Enact  powers  similar  to  the  Sea 
Fisheries  Regulation  Act,  51  & 52  Vic.,  cap.  54,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  Boards  of  Conservators.  This  has 
worked  well  in  England,  and  is  applied  to  several 
rivers  in  Scotland.  I believe  the  Shannon  Conserva- 
tors have  had  to  pass  a bye-law  i-ecently  having  a 
similar  object.  Then,  also,  the  54  & 55  Vic.,  cap.  37- 
power  to  local  authorities  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  Boards  of  Conservators,-  similar  to  the 
powers  relative  to  Sea  Fisheries ; but  instead  of  being 
F 2 
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Ifnv.  21, 1899.  optional  it  should  be  made  compulsory, and  Government 
Mr.  j"  grants,  similar  to  51  it  52  Vic.,  cap.  54.  Provision 

Wrench-  should  be  made  for  the  protection  of  fish,  creating  and 
Towse.  sustaining  natural  spawning  beds,  assisting  hatcheries 

where  desirable,  controlling  regulations  for  taking  ova, 
and  sale  of  young  fish,  to  prohibit  indiscriminate  strip- 
ping, which  is  a source  of  profit.  Experience  has 
shown  that  fish  are  stripped  by  owners  of  hatcheries 
and  thus  prevented  from  spawning  naturally,  and  are 
afterwards  made  a source  of  profit.  This  is  done  in 
England  under  a clause  permitting  it  to  be  done  for 
scientific  purposes  ; hut  fish-hatching  is  no  longer 
scientific — it  has  reached  a stage  when  it  has  become 
a business  for  profit.  I don’t  suggest  there  should  be 
a limitation  so  far  as  purely  legal  stripping  for  the 
purpose  of  hatcheries,  but  for  sale.  Protection  of 
coarse  fish,  subject  to  special  powers  to  keep  them 
down  in  waters  which  are  frequented  by  game  fish. 
The  poacher  is  maintained,  to  some  extent,  by  coarse 
fish  in  and  out  of  season;  the  excuse  of  fishing 
for  these  enables  him  to  have  nets  in  his  posses- 
sion to  take  salmon  or  trout.  If  these  fish  were 
protected,  they  would  become  a source  of  income 
to  Ireland,  both  as  regards  food  supply  and  profit. 
The  Company  has  prepared  a close  list  and  notices  in 
regard  to  the  salmon  question,  which  I shall  be  glad 
to  hand  in.  I have  a statement  here  showing  the 
delivery  of  salmon  at  Billingsgate  for  many  years 
past,  and  if  you  allow  me  I will  hand  it  in  also 
(produced).  (£ee.dy^eMdia:,Partii.,  Documents  Nos.  ii., 
xxxiv.  and  xxxvi. ) 

610.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Does  your  return  show 
the  respective  districts  1 — No. 

611.  The  countries! — Yes,  the  countries.  I am 
afraid  really  for  the  objects  you  have  in  view,  as 
showing  any  idea  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  supply, 
the  time  has  been  too  limited. 

612.  For  how  many  years  is  it! — Only  from  1894 
to  1899.  I have  other  returns  here,  but  not  for  the 
various  countries.  This  return  that  I have  alluded  to 
takes  in  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Norwegian  salmon. 

613.  Chairman. — Have  you  one  limited  to  Ireland  ? 
— No,  but  Ireland  is  here. 

614.  Does  it  show  a diminution1! — It  does:  from 
1894  it  shows  a great  diminution. 

615.  O’Oonor  Don. — A steady  diminution  or 
irregular  1 — A steady,  except  that  this  year  is  slightly 
better  than  the  last,  but  very  immaterial. 

616.  Professor  MTntosh.— I suppose  your  officials 
have  good  opportunities  of  getting  accurate  statistics  ? 
— Yes. 

617.  Then  as  representing  the  Fishmongers  Com- 
pany you  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  preventing 
the  sale  of  salmon  between  the  closure  of  the  nets 
and  the  end  of  the  rod  season! — Yes;  that  no  salmon 
should  be  sold  after  the  closing  of  the  net  season. 

618.  Would  that  be  a hardship — from  your  know- 
ledge— to  the  public  1 — 1 do  not  think  so. 

619.  Is  the  sale  considerable! — No,  it  is  not:  but 
so  long  as  a man  can  get  salmon,  he  will  have  it,  aDd, 
of  course,  so  long  as  the  sale  of  salmon  after  the  close 
season— so  long  as  rod-caught  fish  is  allowed  to  be 
sold  you  will  have  poaching. 

620.  Has  the  company  a large  staff  of  inspectors ! 

Not  a large  staff. 

621.  At  a considerable  expense! — At  a very  con- 
siderable expense. 

622.  Are  fish  taken  out  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland! — They  are. 

623.  You  have  had  cases  from  all  the  countries! 

We  have,  but  I have  only  alluded  here  to  some  of 
the  Insh  cases. 

624.  You  are  strong  about  the  receivers  beim? 

dealt  -with  1 — Certainly  ° 

625.  Of  course  you  know  that  adjacent  rivers  don’t 
always  have  the  same  run  of  salmon  ? — That  is  so  • but 
■where  practicable  the  time  should  be  made  the  kme 
as  nearly  as  possible. 


626.  The  diflerence  is  considerable  sometimes!— 
Sometimes. 

627.  And  you  think  a modification  might  suit 
although  it  were  not  quite  identical! — Yes. 

628.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  seizure  of 
smolts,  or  just  at  the  stage  after  the  smolts!— We 
have  had  much  ; we  seized  some  this  year. 

629.  That  occurred  to  me  because  you  mentioned 
these  nets  for  so-called  coarse  fish ; they  also  capture 
these  in  the  smolt  stage  in  the  estuaries! — Yes. 

630.  Have  you  had  such  a case! — Yes,  but  we 
were  unable  to  proceed  against  the  offenders. 

631.  But  you  know  that  there  are  such  practices!— 
Yes. 

632.  Do  you  remember  the  size  of  the  salmon 
smolt  1 — I cannot  say.  Mr.  Morris  will  tell  you. 

633.  You  mentioned  about  the  definition  of  unclean 
salmon.  You  know  how  very  difficult  that  is!— I 
do. 

634.  And  you  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  giving  a 
simple  explanation — simply  salmon  caught  in  the 
close  time? — Oh,  no;  that  is  simply  unseasonable, 
not  unclean. 

635.  But  you  simply  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  so 
doing? — No,  I do  not;  1 leave  unclean  still.  I don’t 
define  uncleau. 

636.  Then  about  the  certificate  of  origin.  You 
think  that  should  be  got  in  every  case  ? — There  would 
be  difficulties,  but  I think  they  could  be  got  over.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  go  back  for  a moment  on  that  certifi- 
cate of  origin  ? We  have  in  several  instances  required 
them,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  ascertained  that 
magistrates  have  signed  the  certificates  in  blank  and 
allowed  the  fishermen  to  fill  them  up  afterwards,  but 
safeguards  will  have  to  be  taken  against  that. 

637.  A very  important  question  is  that  of  the 
refrigerators.  How  would  you  propose  to  check 
malpractices  in  regard  to  refrigerators? — A return 
should  be  made  by  each  establishment — I say  estab- 
lishment, because  there  are  refrigerators,  cold  or 
chilled  stores — in  the  recognised  period,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  close  season,  the  end  of  the  open 
season,  and  a proper  register  should  be  taken  of  all 
the  fish  taken  in  and  all  the  fish  sold  out,  so  that  in 
the  interval  no  illegal  fish  could  be  taken  in  without 
notice  being  immediately  given  to  the  proper 
authority. 

638.  In  fact  a schedule  ? — A schedule. 

639.  O’Conou  Don. — I want  to  ask  only  one 
question — you  made  one  recommendation,  that  the 
local  authorities  should  be  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  ; how  would 
you  work  that  out  ? Is  it  that  they  should  be  forced  to 
contribute  ?— Yes ; with  the  idea  of  getting  funds  the 
County  Council,  or  whatever  body,  instead  of  contri- 
buting of  their  own  will,  should  be  compelled  to  make 
contributions  to  the  Boards  of  Conservators.  In  the 
English  Act  they  are  only  voluntary,  but  I think  they 
should  be  compulsory. 

640.  But  how  would  that  be  worked  out ; if  these 
contributions  are  to  be  compulsory  there  must  be  some 
limit,  some  extent  of  obligation  defined ; I want  to 
know  how  the  details  can  bo  worked  out.  If  voluntary 
assistance  is  given,  the  local  bodies  are  the  judges  of 
what  they  should  give,  but  if  they  are  to  give  under 
compulsion,  there  must  be  some  rule  laid  downi- 
We  will  have  to  have  some  rule  laid  down.  No  doubt, 
in  the  first  instance,  a return  should  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  local  authorities. 

641.  Return  of  what? — Of  the  anticipated  expense, 
and  that  should  be  discussed  by  the  local  authorities 
and  if  agreed  to  a precept  should  be  issued  for  tho 
allowance.  They  would  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates  on  the  taxpayers. 

642.  But  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  and  therefore  they  would  have  no 
discretion?— True  ; but  I think  there  should  be  safe- 
guards in  the  Act,  that  the  payments  should  be  within 
moderate  limits. 
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643.  You  Have  not  considered  what  the  limits 
should  be1? — No;  I have  rather  left  that  to  the 
draughtsman. 

644.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
have  a compulsory  contribution  of  that  description, 
unless  there  was  a uniform  amount  from  every 
district,  according  to  the  valuation  or  something  of 
that  sort.  It  could  not  be  left  to  the  Conservators 
to  send  in  an  account  saying  “ we  want  so  much,”  and 
that  the  local  bodies  should  then  be  compelled  to  levy 
the  amount  ? — No  doubt  there  is  a difficulty,  but  when 
the  matter  is  taken  into  consideration  there  might 
be  some  way  of  working  it  out. 

645.  But  you  have  not  looked  into  this? — No,  I 
have  not.  Of  course,  at  first  blush  this  seems  a bit  of 
a difficulty. 

646.  Mr.  Green. — From  your  experience  of  looking 
after  these  poaching  cases,  do  you  think  that  the 
delivery  of  poached  fish  from  Ireland  to  Loudon  has 
been  increasing  during  the  last  ten  years  ? — Not  alto- 
gether— a greater  watch  has  been  kept. 

647.  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  taking  an 
interest  in  this  poached  fish  coming  from  Ireland  ? — 
For  several  years  past — I caunot  give  you  the  exact 
date,  but  more  particularly  during  the  last  ten  years 
or  so.  You  see  we  have  been  setting  a greater  watch 
in  recent  years  than  we  had  previously. 

648.  O’Conor  Don.  — You  mentioned  a largo 
number  of  cases  in  which  unseasonable  salmon  had 
been  seized,  and  in  all  these  cases  I think  you  men- 
tioned you  were  able  to  obtain  convictions  ; have  you 


had  any  prosecution  in  which  you  failed  to  obtain  Nor. «.  1899. 
convictions  ? — Not  one.  Mr.  J, 

649.  Not  one? — I don't  think  so.  "We  have  Wrench- 

succeeded  in  all  we  have  brought.  Tow«e. 

650.  Would  not  that  tend  to  show  that  the  law  was 
sufficient  at  present  to  enable  you  to  deal  with  the 
matter  and  obtain  convictions?— -Well,  I don't  know. 

There  is  no  jurisdiction.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  in 
Ireland,  and  we  have  to  go  to  some  Board  of  Con- 
servators in  a particular  district  to  proceed. 

651.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  proceed  when  the  matter  was  brought  before  them  ? 

— No ; they  have  rendered  us  every  assistance. 

652.  Chairman. — Apart  from  facilitating  proof  the 
law  is  adequate  and  ample.  You  may  have  your  proof 
made  easier  by  legislation  ? — I think  we  should  have 
our  proof  made  easier. 

653.  This  certificate  of  origin,  or  other  matters  you 
mentioned ; apart  from  that  the  law  appears  to  be 
sufficient  ? — Well,  except  as  I was  saying,  at  present 
in  Ireland  directly  the  salmon  pass  out  of  certain 
districts  the  law  is  not  adequate,  because  the  officers 
are  unable  to  follow  it  up  beyond  their  own  district. 

654.  You  mean  the  bailiffs  ? — Yes,  and  Con- 
stabulary. 

655.  Professor  MTntosh. — The  cost  of  these  pro- 
ceedings has  been  considerable  to  the  Fishmongers 
Company? — Yes  ; a very  heavy  item. 

656.  Mr.  Green. — If  the  law  were  adequate  you 
could  tackle  a great  many  more  cases  than  you  have 
attempted  ? — I think  we  could. 


Mr.  Charles  Wright  Morris  examined. 


657.  Chairman. — Mr.  Morris,  we  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  give  us  anything  special  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  the  last  witness ; because  he  has  given 
us  very  elaborate  information,  and  it  would  be  well 
not  to  go  over  the  same  ground? — No  ; certainly  not, 
and  if  I should  perhaps  you  will  be  .kind  enough  to 
tell  me.  I was  going  to  ask  you  how  far  you  would 
like  me  to  go.  My  experience  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I see 
a great  many  things  comparatively,  which,  of  course, 
bear  on  the  fisheries  of  each  country.  If  you  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  I would  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  experience,  comparatively,  as  briefly  as  I can. 

658.  If  you  give  us  your  results  ? — You  have  had 
some  of  the  work  of  the  past  given  by  Mr.  Towse,  and 
that  has  been  carried  out  through  the  introduction  of 
the  English  Act  of  1892,  which  applies  only  to  England 
and  Wales,  and  in  working  Scotland  and  Ireland  as 
I do  I found  a great  want  of  it.  In  getting  those 
cases  I am  quite  sure  that  we  have  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  poaching  traffic  from  Ireland.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  that  Act  applied  to  Ireland  the  officers 
here  would  have  much  greater  strength  and  powers  in 
protecting  tho  fisheries.  When  that  Act  was  issued 
we  worked  it  for  a short  time,  and  we  then  approached 
the  Railway  Clearing  House  in  England — as  it  is 
through  the  railways  poaching  received  its  great 
impetus,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  they  gave  for 
getting  the  fish  about.  The  railway  companies  all  fell 
in  with  the  idea  submitted  to  them ; as  they  said  they 
wanted  the  traffic  only  in  the  proper  season.  They 
issued  circulars  through  the  Clearing  House  all  over 
the  country,  instructing  their  officers  to  give  facilities 
to  the  officers  of  the  Fishmongers  Company,  and  also 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  inspect  way  bills,  and  books, 
tfcc.,  with  the  view  of  detecting  the  illegal  traffic  that 
was  going  on.  The  Scotch  railways,  though  the  Act 
did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  felt  so  greatly  bound  up 
with  the  whole  matter — as  the  salmon  fishery  is  of 
great  value  to  Scotland — that  they  voluntarily  fell  in 
with  the  Act,  and  also  issued  circulars  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  wherever  we  go  in  Scotland  we  have  facilities 
given  us  to  detect  the  traffic,  by  permission  being 
given  to  open  packages,  and  so  on,  the  same  as  in 
England.  We  have  not  that  in  Ireland,  and  if  that 


Mi-.  Charles 
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was  the  case  in  Ireland  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  Morris, 
the  Irish  Fisheries.  Of  course,  poaching  has  decreased, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that ; but  so,  also,  has  the 
supply  of  fish.  But  we  feci  that  if  the  supply  of  fish 
were  increased  poaching  would  also  increase  with  it — 
as  there  is  a great  demand  in  England  for  salmon  out 
of  season ; in  fact,  it  has  made  as  much  as  half  a 
guinea  a lb.,  so  that  the  temptation  is  very  great,  and 
there  is  wanted  a corresponding  stringency  of  the  law 
to  counteract  that  temptation.  There  has  been  a 
trade  in  exportation  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  England 
and  Scotland,  of  running  over  fish  to  Hamburg  or 
Rotterdam  with  a view  to  re- importation  under  cover 
of  the  open  season  from  those  countries.  The  Rhine 
and  some  of  the  French  rivers  are  open  when  ours  are 
closed,  and  fish  have  been  smuggled  through  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  Continent  as  butter, 
dead  fowl,  rabbits,  <fcc. — in  cold  weather  it  can  be  done 
in  a few  days — to  be  re-imported  with  forged  certifi- 
cates from  various  countries  across  the  water  as  salmon. 

That,  to  some  extent,  is  stopped.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  Exportation  Act,  which  applies  to  Ireland,  which  is 
a general  Act  for  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On . 
the  other  hand,  that  Exportation  Act  is  practically  a 
dead  letter ; because  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Customs 
to  detaiu  these  fish ; but  they  have  not  the  officers  to 
do  the  work.  They  don’t  watch  outward  cargoes. 

Therefore,  it  is  open  to  anybody  in  the  three  countries 
to  take  salmon  down  to  any  port  and  send  them  away 
without  question.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Customs 
officers  to  watch  the  traffic,  so  there  is  a large  outlet  for 
them.  Of  course,  the  present  law  in  Ireland  provides 
protection  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  sufficient. 

658a.  O’Conor  Don  — "Upon  that  point  ? — 

Yes,  and  in  other  ways,  too.  I find  we  have  a great 
deal  more  difficulty  in  Irish  cases  in  getting  up  the 
proofs,  though  we  know  the  fish  are  wrong  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  charge  that  can  be  made  against 
the  men.  We  can  do  it  more  easily  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  English  Act  is  better  than  the  Scotch 
in  many  ways  at  present. 

659.  Would  you  mention  these  points  ? — The  points 
as  to  the  taking  of  unseasonable  fish  are  rather 
intricate.  The  points  are  very  numerous,  and  I 
could  hardly  explain  them  without  going  into  details 
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of  so  many  of  these  coses.  But  we  do  find  that 
difficulty.  There  is  a long  section  in  the  Irish  Act 
which  is  not  as  clearly  set  out  as  the  14th  section  of 
the  Act  of  1861,  of  England,  and  also  as  regards 
smolts,  the  15th  section  of  the  same  Act.  There 
are  definite  points  laid  down  that  no  person 
shall  buy,  sell,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale. 
They  are  clearly  set  out  and  there  is  no  difficulty,  in 
fixing  the  charge.  As  regards  smolts  in  the  Irish 
Act,  if  a man  catches  them  we  cannot  prosecute  him 
if  they  are  caught  in  the  open  season,  for  they  are 
practically  unprotected.  I had  one  case  of  smolts 
from  here  and  there  was  a difficulty  in  that  case  as 
the  Act  would  not  touch  it.  Of  course,  what  I see 
myself  as  I go  all  over  the  three  Kingdoms  the  whole 
thing  seems  to  be  alike  as  regards  the  decrease  of 
fish.  To  a certain  extent  the  supply  is  being  kept  up  ; 
but  the  fish  I find  are  coming  from  further  off  and 
more  remote  places,  in  the  islands  along  the  coast, 
and  that  has  somewhat  helped  to  keep  the  supply  up. 
But  what  is  needed  is  to  increase  the  stock.  One  way 
is  to  increase  the  weekly  close  time  and  reduce  netting ; 
another  thing  is  to  prevent  anglers  from  taking  the 
spawning  fish  up  the  rivers.  and  another  is  to  prevent 
poachers  from  doing  the  same  thing  and  taking  the  fish 
off  the  spawning  beds  ; another,  there  is  the  pollution 
wants  looking  after.  There  is  abstraction  of  waters  in 
some  places  for  reservoirs  and  now  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  has  an  effect  in  some  rivers,  and  also  the 
artificial  drainage  of  land  now  in  many  places  causes 
extreme  floods  aud  also  extreme  lowness  of  rivers. 
In  the  old  times  before  so  much  artificial  drainage 
came  into  vogue  the  drainage  would  flow  off  the 
land  in  a natural  state.  Now  the  drainage  comes 
off  the  land  very  quickly  in  the  case  of  many 
rivers,  and  produces  floods  that  destroy  the  redds 
and  so  tends  to  disturb  the  spawn,  and  of  course  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  such  a matter.  To 
obviate  the  loss  thus  caused  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  and  regulate  hatcheries  and  protect  the 
smolts,  and  in  addition  to  that  to  have  more  artificial 
redds  on  the  old-fashioned  system.  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  artificial  redds  if  looked  after  and  attended  to 
would  be  quite  as  productive  as  hatcheries.  Then  as 
regards  protection  it  is  the  cry  everywhere  in  every 
district  that  they  are  short  of  funds,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  funds  there  are  are  in  many  cases  not 
used  to  the  best  advantage  ; partly  from  the  want  of 
these  funds  they  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  and  in  doing  so  the  money  is 
practically  wasted.  I believe  in  Ireland  there  are 
bailiffs  who  receive  as  low  as  5s.  a week.  They 
are  drawn  from  the  fishermen  and  similar  classes. 
These  fishermen  do  not  do  the  work,  because  they 
won’t  go  against  their  brother  fishermen  with 
whom  they  have  to  work  in  the  open  season.  They 
just  accept  the  job  for  the  winter  as  a temporary 
matter,  and  therefore  it  does  not  work  well.  It 
seems  to  me  it  wants  more  police  supervision  and  move 
of  an  education.  Bailiffs  should  be  brought  up  to  it. 
It  is  practically  a profession  in  itself  to  look  after 
these  things.  At  the  same  time  I think  the  sea 
fisheries  want  to  be  in  touch.  I don’t  think  you 
have  them  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  the  sea 
fisheries  are  just  beginning  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
salmon  fisheries  in  the  estuaries,  and  both  seem  to  be 
working  for  the  general  good.  Also  we  want  heavier 
penalties  for  offences  when  found  out.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  detect ; it  costs  a great  deal  of  money  to 
detect  illegal  traffic.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
margarine  and  all  this  stuff— to  hunt  through 
thousands  of  firkins  of  margarine  or  butter — to  find 
half  a score  of  them  containing  salmon  is  a very 
difficult  matter,  and  when  detected  there  should  he  a 
severe  penalty.  Of  course  the  risk  of  the  small 
penalties  inflicted  in  Ireland  is  not  at  all  in  com- 
parison with  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  in 
England.  In  Manchester  our  men  have  been  fined 
there  the  penalty  of  from  £ 20  to  £25  for.  one  fish,  and 
the  costs  were  made  special  costs  by  the  stipendiary, 
because  I presume  he  felt  unless,  he  did  so  it. would  not 


he  stamped  out.  ' The  result  in  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  cities  in  England  which  used  to  receive 
great  quantities,  is  that  they  are  so  frightened  that 
they  write  now  co  say — don’t  send  them ; but  still 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sent  forward 
to  other  places  that  have  not  been  found  out. 

660.  Mr.  Green. — What  was  the  fine  in  the  i 
Athlone  cases  1 — They  were  put  down  to  the  minimum 
fine,  as  for  one  fish , by  agreement  of  counsel.  The  fines  \ 
there,  if  they  had  been  inflicted,  would  have  amounted 

to  over  £3,000.  \ 

661.  Chairman.  —So  much  for  every  fish  1— 1 The  < 

minimum  fines  under  the  Irish  Acts  amounted  to 
about  £3,000,  whereas  fines  really  came  to  about  £30 
roughly. 

662.  Mr.  Green. — Iloughly  speaking,  what  did  it 
cost  your  Company  to  bring  that  to  a successful  issue! 

—I  should  say  it  would  cost  our  Company  between 
£200  and  £300.  There  were  the  expenses  of  finding 
and  seizing ; then  those  of  coming  over  and  investigat- 
ing and  getting  up  evidence ; then  coming  over  again 
with  the  necessary  witnesses  from  our  side  and  for  the 
prosecution,  and  these,  coupled  with  the  legal  expenses, 

<fec.,  would  amount  to  over  £200.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
work  it,  and  it  is  work  that  no  one  could  undertake 
except  the  Government  or  some  very  wealthy  body. 
Then  you  generally  find,  throughout  the  country,  that 
the  game  and  the  salmon  poachers  run  together.  It 
is  all  the  one  thing,  and  when  a man  cannot  get  the 
fish  he  gets  game.  There  seems  to  lie  a great  waste 
of  energy  in  having  separate  sets  of  men  for  eaoh 
thing,  because  they  are  not  always  in  touch,  and  we 
often  find  that  the  men  who  act  as  bailiffs  arc  often 
men  with  whom  the  police  will  have  no  connection. 
Therefore,  between  the  two,  the  poachers  go  away  scot 
free.  There  seems  to  be  a want  of  more  working 
together  of  those  authorities  that  have  to  deal  with 
protecting  this  interest — the  game  and  the  salmon. 
The  bailiff  is,  perhaps,  very  often  a man  whom  the 
police  cannot  trust.  They  know  that  certain  things 
are  going  on,  but  they  cannot  act,  because  they  cimuot 
act  with  this  man.  If  all  united  in  one  general  line  of 
action  it  would  become  much  cheaper  and  much  more 
effective.  Then,  again,  with  the  coastguards  the 
same  thing  applies.  In  some  districts,  where  they 
receive  fines  or  rewards,  they  will  act,  but  in  other 
cases  I find  that  they  ave  assisted  in  landing  illegal 
fish,  and  we  think  that  the  Admiralty  as  a Government 
department  might  give  more  assistance  to  the  fisheries 
in  that  way.  The  one  great  check  to  poaching  has 
been  the  introduction  of  the  certificates  of  origin.  We 
used  to  find  fish  coming  through,  and  it  was  difficult 
always  to  get  evidence  ns  to  where  they  came  from, 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  wo  put  our  foot  down  under 
the  powers  of  the  1892  Act,  which  gives  us  the 
power  to  demand  proof  that  the  fish  were  being  legally 
dealt  with.  We  insisted  that  every  box,  after 
the  3rd  of  September  in  each  year,  though  all  the 
rivers  are  nob  then  closed,  should  be  accompanied  by 
a certificate  of  origin.  That  lias  been  a great  check 
on  poaching.  In  fact  a case  came  under  my  notice 
last  J anuary  where  the  Cork  fishermen  were  getting 
fish,  and  were  in  a quandary  to  know  exactly  how  to 
get  them  away.  'They  thought  of  applying  to 
Killarney,  and  a certain  gonileman  in  Killarney  was 
applied  to  by  the  Cork  men  to  know  whether  he  could 
receive  these  fish  from  Cork,  and  they  could  then  be 
sent  from  Killarney  as  coming  from  Waterville,  and 
so  deceive  us  in  England.  However,  they  had  a few 
good  lessons  from  us  in  Killarney,  and  t^e  oiler  was 
refused,  because  they  could  not  get  the  fish  through 
without  a proper  certificate  of  origin.  But  for  that, 
the  fish  could  have  come  on  to  1<  illorglin,  and  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  as  Waterville  fish.  Another 
difficulty  is  tho  cold  stoves.  If  properly  used,  and 
subject  to  proper  regulations,  they  would  be  a benefit, 
because  the  trade  would  then  be  able  to  obtain  the 
fish  which  the  public  demand  out  of  season;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  regulated,  they  may 
become  a great  source  of  danger.  For  instance, 
about  two  years  ago,  here  in  - Dublin,  a few  were 
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stored  at  the  end  of  the  open  season,  and  they  -were 
sold  and  replaced  by  poached  fish  which  came  up  here 
from  the  country,  and  there  was  no  power  in  Ireland 
that  could  get  at  them,  though  we  were  quite  aware 
at  the  time  that  such  was  the  case.  Therefore,  it 
shows  there  is  some  need  of  legislation,  because  a man 
storing  twenty  or  thirty  salmon,  at  the  end  of  the  open 
season  could  keep  ringing  the  changes  on  them,  aud 
the  only  way  to  meet  that  is — I don’t  know  whether 
you  have  it  in  Ireland— but  in  England  the  Public 
Health  inspectors  have  the  right  to  enter  premises 
to  inspect  food.  The  fishery  officers  should  have 
power  to  enter  refrigerators  and  ask  to  see  any  fish 
there,  and  any  fish  found  there  at  the  end  of  the  season 
should  be  compulsorily  marked,  so  that  they  could  be 
identified.  This  would  prevent  any  more  fish  from 
being  put-  in  under  cover  of  those  already  in . Another 
thing  that  we  found  rather  awkward  was  different 
rivers  in  the  one  district  having  different  dates.  For 
instance,  in  Dublin,  there  are  two  or  three  rivers,  and 
there  is  a different  date  for  the  closing  of  each.  It  seems 
to  me  there  might  be  some  modification  as  to  dates  of 
closing  in  such  a narrow  compass.  I can  understand 
the  variations  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  but  I think 
all  the  rivers  in  the  one  district  should  be  closed  on  the 
one  date,  so  as  not  to  enable  rivers  that  are  closed  to  be 
poached,  and  fish  sent  away  as  fish  from  the  other 
rivers. 

663.  Mr.  Green. — But  then  it  is  often  within  the 
limits  of  a district  you  find  the  greatest  possible 
variation  in  the  phenomena  of  the  different  rivers ; it  is 
not  between  district  and  district? — In  each  district. 

664.  It  is  within  the  district  very  often  you  find 
the  greatest  possible  variation  in  the  natural  conditions 
of  rivers  ? — Possibly  so. 

665.  Which  necessitate  the  different  closing  times  l 
— In  some  cases. 

666.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  not  a very  great 
difference,  for  instance,  on  the  west  coast  between 
Sligo  and  the  neighbouring  rivers  ? — Yes. 

667.  An  enormous  difference  at  times  ? — Yes,  the 
difference  is  very  great. 

668.  They  are  natural  differences? — Yes,  natural 
differences. 

669.  You  could  not  possibly  have  the  same  close 
time  for  two  rivers  in  proximity  when  the  natural 
differences  are  so  great  ? — Certainly ; but  there  might 
be  modifications  in  some  districts  that  would  simplify 
matters. 

670.  Chairman. — The  fishery  inspectors  have  power 
to  do  all  that  ? — The  next  matter  is  the  parcels  post, 
which  you  have  already  heard  of.  We  have  already 
had  cases  of  fish  being  sent  through  the  parcels  post 
to  avoid  us,  which  we  have  found  out,  and  as  I under- 
stand there  is  to  be  an  increase  in  the  weight  of 
parcels,  something  should  be  done  to  get  power  to 
inspect.  The  last  thing  I come  to,  after  protection 
' of  the  fish  is  the  funds  and  how  to  do  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  is  of  national  interest,  and  fisheries  are 
beginning  to  be  looked  on  so  now  in  England  and 
work  is  now  being  done  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  which  were  not  dreamt  of  long  ago.  We 
have  seen  sea  fisheries  depopulated,  and  siuce  then  the 
rivers  have  been  depopulated  in  the  same  way  for  want 
of  regulation.  In  England  they  are  beginning  already 
to  get  funds  to  maintidn  these  sea  fisheries  and  provide 
police  to  watch  the  steamers,  by  levying  funds  in  the 
district.  At  present  it  only  extends  to  certain  areas 
in  which  towns  have  been  held  to  be  liable  to  this 
levy  as  being  interested  more  particularly  in  these 
fisheries,  but  there  is  a feeling  against  that,  and  it  is 
being  agitated  that  the  burden  should  not  fall 
exclusively  on  those  small  areas,  but  should  become 
more  of  a national  matter,  as  being  the  food  supply  of 
the  country  to  a great  extent,  and,  of  course,  I don’t 
pretend  to  go  into  details  of  that  because  I am  not 
aware  of  how  the  county  councils  and  these  bodies  are 
working  in  Ireland.  The  principle  that  funds  should 
be  raised  on  the  grounds  of  national  food  supply  is 
gaining  ground  in  England.  There  is  no  doubt  in 


my  mind  that  there  is  over-netting  going  on.  The  uou-  2i, 
rivers  in  most  cases  are  over-netted  and  the  weekly  — — 

close  time  will  have  eventually  to  be  as  in  Norway.  htw  es 

The  Norway  fisheries  some  time  ago  got  into  a bad  Morris, 
state  and  the  result  was  that  they  increased  the  weekly 
close  time,  and  I believe  that  the  fisheries  are  now 
considerably  improved  again. 

671.  How  did  they  do  in  Canada? — They  have 
practically  no  regulations  at  present  in  Canada. 

672.  Don’t  they  only  allow  a certain  portion  of  the 
estuary  to  be  netted? — In  some  places  ; but  no  doubt 
the  Canadian  fisheries  are  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  heavy  strain  that  is  being  put  upon  them  by 
everybody  having  traps.  They  trap  the  fish  as  they 
go  up  the  river  and  take  them  wholesale,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  it.  In  fact  some  of  the  canneries 
have  to  go  further  afield  than  they  did  before.  The 
thing  is  bringing  itself  to  a head. 

673.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Can  you  tell  me  the  size 
of  these  samlets  or  smolts  that  you  have  seized  from 
the  estuaries  ? — From  about  4 to  6 inches  in  length. 

674.  Not  larger? — No. 

675.  You  have  not  seen  9-inch  fish  of  that  kind  in 
the  market? — Not  from  Ireland. 

676.  You  have  from  England  ? — Yes. 

677.  Or  Scotland? — Yes,  Scotland  principally. 

678.  Do  you  know  the  district  from  which  they 
come? — We  have  had  them  from  the  Tweed. 

679.  You  have  mentioned  10s.  6 d.  a lb.  for  salmon 
during  the  close  season — may  I ask  what  that  salmon 
was  used  for  ? — It  is  generally  used  by  contractors 
for  balls  and  wedding  parties,  and  where  it  is  fashionable 
the  salmon  must  be  had  at  some  price,  no  matter 
what.  The  contractor  generally  loses  on  that  fish,  but 
he  makes  the  profit  out  of  the  rest  of  the  contract. 

680.  Like  the  red  mullet  ? — As  regards  the  samlets, 

I would  mention  that  we  have  had  cases  with  regard 
to  smolts  in  England  and  Scotland.  Well,  there  is  a 
great  feeling  amongst  a certain  class  of  anglers,  I 
won’t  say  sportsmen,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
take  all  these  fish,  and  they  have  done  so  on  the  Tweed 
for  many  years  past  In  fact,  boys  used  to  take  them 
by  scores,  but  they  are  now  suffering  for  it.  When 
cases  come  to  court  there  is  always  a dispute  set  up 
that  this  is  not  a salmon,  that  this  is  so  and  so,  this 
is  a hybrid — a mixture  of  brown  trout — and  so  on. 

As  a rule  the  disputes  go  on  until  expert  comes  after 
expert,  and  the  case  is  dismissed  and  Boards  and  other 
people  get  tired  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  smolt  for 
that  reason,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  smolt 
should  be  defined  so  as  to  include  all  young  of  the 
salmon  or  trout  species  or  hybrids  under  8 inches.  0 
course  no  genuine  sportsman  cares  to  take  fish  under 
8 inches,  it  would  be  good  for  the  fishes,  and  no 
detriment  to  anyone  but  the  poachers. 

681.  You  mentioned  that  in  certain  places  the  sea 
fisheries  were  in  touch  with  the  salmon  fisheries ; may 
I ask  you  to  explain  in  what  way  ?— The  Sea  Fisheries 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Conservators  of  the  adjoin- 
ing estuary  work  together,  and  very  often  a man  is  an 
officer  of  the  two  boards.  They  also  interchange  autho- 
rities without  fee  or  reward.  The  sea  fishery  officer 
would  hold  the  salmon  warrant  and  often  can  catch 
poachers  for  the  Conservators  and  vice  versa,  so  that 
there  is  a strengthening  of  forces. 

682.  In  what  district  does  that  arrangement  take 
place  ? —More  notably  in  Lancashire  and  some  other 
places. 

683.  Then,  would  not  a schedule  do  perfectly  well 
with  refrigerators,  and  perhaps  be  less  cumbrous? — 

No.  It  must  be  done  officially.  The  official  must 
have  power  to  inspect  the  fish.  At  the  end  of  the 
close  season  he  should  have  power  to  put  his  mark 
upon  every  fish  there,  the  same  way  as  the  Customs 
would  put  a seal  on  anything  they  want  to  identify  or 
secure. 

684.  And  then  visit  it  at  stated  periods  ? —At  any 

time.  . . 

685.  O’Conor  Don.— The  certificates  of  origin  to 
which  you  refer;  are  they  compulsory  at  present?— 
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They  are  compulsory  in  this  way  ; that  under  the  Act 
of  1892,  we  have  power  to  detain  any  package  which 
comes  after  the  8rd  of  September,  whether  marked 
salmon  or  not,  if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has 
not  been  legally  dealt  with.  In  consequence  of  this 
power  of  detention  it  is  found  by  the  trade  who  want 
to  sell  the  fish  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  certificate 
of  origin ; because  if  a man  receives  a dozen  fish  in 
the  market  he  sells  perhaps  one  or  two  to  each  man. 
You  go  to  the  shop  and  say,  “ I want  to  know  where 
that  fish  came  from.”  Then  if  that  man  can  at  once 
produce  the  split  certificate  of  origin  certifying  that 
the  fish  came  from  so  and  so,  it  is  immediately  a fair 
proof,  as  the  certificate  is  authenticated  by  a magistrate 
or  some  one  that  the  fish  is  all  right. 

685a.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? — Well,  I do 
not  say  that  it  is  sufficient,  but  you  may  take  it  as  a 
check.  It  works  well 

686.  Do  you  recommend  that  it  should  be  made 
compulsory  ? — Cei’tainly  I do ; because  as  we  have 
worked  it  we  have  found  it  so  beneficial,  and  the  trade 
have  approved  of  it,  because  under  these  certificates 
of  origin  men  have  dealt  in  salmon  who  previous  to 
their  coming  into  force  would  not  have  one  in  the  shop 


after  a certain  date.  It  has  enlarged  the  circle  of 
buyers  and  it  has  been  a benefit  to  the  catchers  and 
some  of  the  catchers  in  Scotland  have  realised  that, 
and  have  fallen  in  with  the  practice.  The  certificate 
is  a good  thing  for  the  trade. 

687.  Chairman.— Do  they  do  that  from  Ireland?— 
From  Sligo  and  from  Waterville,  and  Killorglin, 
where  the  fish  come  from,  Mr  Power  for  several  years 
past  has  every  box  duly  certified,  and  Mr.  Petrie,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Power,  also,  have  found  that  it  is 
a very  good  thing ; because  it  prevents  the  sale  of 
a number  of  poached  fish  that  used  to  be  sold  openly 
in  the  market  in  competition  with  the  legal  fish. 
Of  course  they  close  early  and  they  want  to  get  the 
benefit  of  opening  early,  and  the  late  fisheries  get 
their  benefit  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Wrench  - Towse. — Would  you  allow  me  to 
correct  an  answer.  You  asked  me  whether  the  law 
was  sufficient  as  it  stood.  I particularized  my  evidence, 
calling  attention  to  the  difficulty  we  are  suffering 
from,  because  the  rod-caught  fish  were  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  Ireland  after  the  season  for  nets  has  closed. 
That  should  be  altered.  I was  afraid  from  my  answer 
it  should  be  thought  the  matter  had  been  overlooked. 


The  Right 
Hon.  Lord 
Massy,  3.S.. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Massy,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


687a.  Chairman. — You  desire,  I believe,  to  give 
evidence  about  a stretch  of  the  Shannon  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — Exactly.  I am  owner,  as  you 
know,  of  the  Hermitage  Water.  It  is  not  very  large  ; 
but  it  is  good  for  its  size.  I have  got  here  a list  of 
the  fish  caught  in  it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
find  that  the  last  fairly  good  season  we  had  was  in  the 
year  1894.  Ever  since  that  it  has  been  going  down, 
down,  down.  This  year  the  whole  number  of  fish 
caught  for  the  season  is  only  37. 

688.  Sprmg  fish  and  peal  ? — Yes,  the  whole  thing. 
The  reason  of  that  is  the  way  that  the  netting  down  in 
the  lower  waters  in  the  estuaries  of  the  river  is  carried 
on. 

688a.  O’Conor  Don. — What  was  the  number  in 
1894? — In  1894  it  was  156  fish. 

689.  So  that  it  has  gone  down  from  that  to  87  ? — 
Yes. 

688a.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  the  same  fishing  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

690.  Your  way  of  fishing  is  the  same? — Oh,  yes, 
it  is  fished  for  the  season. 

690a.  O’Conor  Don. — The  same  number  of  engines, 
and  everything  else  ? — Yes. 

691.  It  is  all  rod  fishing? — Yea,  It  is  entirely  rod 
fishing. 

691a.  Chairman. — You  know  the  rest  of  Castle- 
connell  ? — I do ; but  I have  not  got  the  returns  of 
the  rest. 

692.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fishing  is  diminish- 
ing there  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  it  is.  It  has  been 
most  wretchedly  bad  last  season. 

692a.  And  Prospect  and  Hew  Garden? — Yes,  it 
was  extremely  bad  this  year.  I think  it  is  attributable 
to  the  over-netting  in  tidal  waters,  and  also  the 
netting  in  the  fresh  waters  between  Limerick  and 
Clareville  under  New  Garden,  and  also,  of  course,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  spawning  fish  in  the  tributaries, 
that  run  into  the  Shannon,  and  there  are  hundreds 
that  are  knocked  on  the  head'  and  thrown  into  the 
salt  tubs.  They  are  killed  in  quantities.  One  of  the 
points  submitted  to  His  Excellency  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Irish  Conference  was  this — that  the  Con- 
servators should  be  allowed  to  take  some  means 
of  stopping  the  spawning  fish  from  going  up  these 
small  tributaries  beyond  a certain  distance  where 
they  can  be  well  watched,  and  not  allowed  to  go  for 
miles  where  nobody  can  watch  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  main  river. 
Jf  that  could  be  done,  I am  sure  it  would  have  a 
very  good  effect.  Of  course,  if  you  could  get  the 


assistance  of  the  Constabulary  it  would  be  a greai 
thing — I mean  in  the  spawning  time,  for  they  would 
not  be  wanted  in  the  regular  season.  In  the  spawning 
season  it  would  be  a very  good  thing.  At  the  present 
it  depends  upon  whether  the  District  Inspector  is  of 
a sporting  tendency.  If  he  is  he  instructs  his  men  to 
give  assistance  to  the  bailiffs.  But  otherwise,  they  do 
not  interfere  at  all.  I think  Mr.  Reeves  said  that  lie 
attributed  the  diminution  in  the  salmon  to  rod  fishing 
in  October.  Well,  undoubtedly  in  theory  he  is  right. 
There  are  a few  hen  salmon  killed,  but  as  a rule  it  is 
generally  the  cock  fish  that  are  killed.  There  is  less  of 
Octoberfishing  since  1894.  The  last  three  years  there 
were  only  three  or  four  salmon  killed  in  October  in  each 
year  on  my  fishery.  I think  that  the  damage  done  by 
rod  fishing  to  the  spawning  fish  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  what  goes  on  in  the  tributaries. 
There  is  where  the  real  danger  lies.  I do  not  know 
that  I have  anything  more  to  say, 

693.  We  were  told  how  many  tributaries  of  the 
Shannon  there  were,  but  I forget? — The  Shannon 
itself  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  with  the  tributaries 
gomething  like  1,000,  if  not  more. 

693a.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  know  whether  the 
netting  in  the  lower  waters  has  increased? — No ; 
but  I do  not  think  the  close  time  is  observed.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  catch  the  well  owners  in  the  lower 
Shannon.  The  system  of  signalling  is  uncommonly 
good. 

694.  Do  you  think  it  is  worse  observed  now  than 
formerly  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  Wo  had  a good  many 
of  them  fined,  and  fairly  fined,  too;  but  then  the 
parties  sign  petitions,  which  are  sent  up  to  His 
Excellency,  and  the  fine  is  then  remitted,  or,  if  not 
remitted,  it  is  reduced  tremendously,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  prosecuting. 

695.  But  the  not  observing  the  close  time  is  not  a 
new  thing;  it  has  been  going  on  for  years,  for 
generations,  and  how  is  it  that  it  appears,  according 
to  your  evidence,  only  to  have  had  a bad  effect  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ? — I think  the  close  time 
has  not  been  observed  as  well  in  the  last  few  years 
as  it  was  before.  We  have  not  money  or  power  to 
watch  them  thoroughly. 

696.  Have  you  less  power  or  money  now  than 
you  had  before? — I think  it  is  about  the  same. 

697.  Do  you  think  it  is  less  well  watched  now 
than  is  was  before  ? — No  ; I think  it  is  as  well 
watched  as  it  could  be,  but  I think  the  people 
down  below  are  too  sharp. 
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697.  Do  you  nob  think  that  they  were  always 
sharp  1 — They  may  have  been ; but  T think  they  are 
getting  sharper  and  sharper.  I think  if  the  weekly 
•close  time  was  increased  it  would  be  a good  thing.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  it  was 
done  in  Norway  with  great  success. 

698.  Mr.  Green. — As  a matter  of  fact  has  not  the 
watching  of  lower  Shannon  been  much  more  carefully 
done  in  the  last  ten  years  than  it  was  before  1 — They 
tried  to  do  so,  undoubtedly.  We  had  a lot  of  bailiffs 
down  there,  but  I do  nob  think  that  the  result  is  as 
good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

699.  You  measure  the  result  by  the  fishing  at 
Oastleconnel  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neb 
fishing  Inis  not  been  so  good  within  the  lost  three  or 
four  seasons.  Whether  that  arises  from  climatic 
effects  or  not  I do  not  know. 

700.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  at  Killaloe  in 
deepening  the  river  there  has  had  any  appreciable 
effect  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  has.  Bub  what  affected 
us  more  than  anything  else  were  the  sluice  gates. 
The  water  for  rod  fishing  is  so  uncertain — they  may 
take  six  inches  off  your  pool  one  day  and  put  it  up  six 
inches  the  next. 

701.  Chairman. — And  send  down  mud  for  one 
thing  1 — Yes.  If  you  happen  to  have  a few  salmon  on 
the  fishery  and  run  down  five  or  six  inches  of  water 
more,  all  the.se  fish  go,  and  you  are  left  out  in  the  cold 
until  some  more  come  up.  They  have  done  more 
harm,  I think,  than  anything  else. 

702.  Mr.  Green. — On  the  other  hand,  if  large 
floods  came  down  and  then  afterwards  you  had  a long 
drought,  you  would  be  worse  off? — In  the  old  time  I 
fancy  there  was  far  more  salmon  killed  than  now. 

703.  Professor  M'iNXOSH. — How  long  ago  is  it 
since  you  had  good  salmon  fishing.  You  mentioned 
the  year  1894? — That  was  the  last  good  season. 

704.  Do  you  remember  twenty  years  ago  ? — This  is 
a return  for  twenty  years. 

705.  1883  was  a very  good  year? — Yes. 

706.  In  fact  you  had  several  good  years  then? — 
Yes. 

707.  And  there  is  a great  diminution  in  1899  ? — 
Yes. 

708.  And  you  say  there  has  been  no  particular 
change  in  the  fishing  of  the  river — by  net  or  other- 
wise ? — I think  there  has  not. 

709.  Of  course  you  are  aware,  my  lord,  that  sixty 
years  ago  the  same  causes  were  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scarcity  of  the  salmon  in  that  particular 
river  ? — In  the  Shannon  ? 

710.  Yes.  The  Shannon  and  other  rivers.  The 
same  causes — over-netting — were  advanced,  and  yet 
you  have  had  excellent  seasons  since  that  time  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

711.  I go  back  sixty  yeara? — I cannot  go  back  so 
far  as  that. 

712.  It  is  stated  in  the  Commission  of  1834-35  ? — 
Yes  ; no  doubt.  But  that  is  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes — in  the  last  twenty  years. 

713.  Certainly,  the  statistics  bear  you  out.  Only 
I was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  same  causes  were 
given  out  then  as  now.  You  cannot  account  for 
that  ? — I think  the  netting  has  increased  since  then. 

714.  Has  it? — These  loug  drift-nets  were  not  in 
existence  then ; but  there  were  more  weir3,  stake  nets, 
and  fixed  engines,  but  they  were  done  away  with. 

715.  Chairman. — Do  you  remember  whether  after 
that  there  was  au  improvement — in  1863? — Yes. 
There  was  one  year  when  the  fishing  was  marvellously 
good.  That  was  just  a kind  of  interregnum  between 
the  fixed  engines  being  done  away  with  and  the  long 


drift  nets  introduced.  About  that  time  the  rod  fish-  No u.  21. 1899 
ing  was  simply  marvellous.  TheRtTkon. 

716.  Mr.  Green. — That  was  in  the  sixties? — Yes.  Lord  Massy. 

Captain  Vansittarb  has  often  hold  me  that  there  was  i>. i- 

then  marvellous  fishing — 120  peal,  I think,  in  the 

week,  aud  that  kind  of  thing. 

717.  Has  any  change  come  over  the  system  of  fish- 
ing at  Oasbleconnell.  Are  you  using  the  same  bait 
and  flies  iu  the  last  twenty  years  ? — I think  in  regard 
to  the  bait  there  has  been  a change.  The  old  tail  of 
an  eel  used  to  be  the  bait ; now  it  is  the  shrimp,  and 
the  minnow,  and  Devon  angel. 

718.  When  was  the  shrimp  introduced? — They 
must  have  been  introduced,  I suppose,  about  thirty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

7 19.  D j you  remember  did  the  fish  take  the  shrimp 
much  more  freely  when  it  was  first  introduced  than 
they  do  now  ? — I think  the.y  did.  I am  not  sure. 

But  still  sometimes  they  take  it  very  freely  now. 

720.  Bat  not  like  the  way  they  did  at  first? — No; 
but  they  take  it.  The  Devon  is  the  best  now. 

721.  Since  when  has  the  Devon  come  into  use? — 

Oh,  that  is  quite  recent.  I do  not  think  it  is  more 
than  ten  years  or  so  since  it  came  in ; but  I cannot 
tell  you  exaotly. 

722.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  because  in  Galway  the 
shrimp  used  to  be  very  deadly — now,  of  course,  it  has 
lost  its  charm  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  as  killing  a bait 
in  the  Shannon  as  it  used  to  be.  Sometimes,  ho  wever, 
it  is  very  good.  The  fly  is,  I suppose,  the  most 
scientific. 

723.  The  reason  I asked  you  is  because  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  the  fish  get 
used  to  the  baits  offered  to  them  after  a time,  and 
that  you  cannot  get  them  to  rise,  although  they  uiay 
be  there?— If  the  salmon  were  there  yon  would  see 
them.  We  had  most  beautiful  water  in  the  Shannon 
for  the  whole  of  May  and  Jane.  Nothing  could 
be  better.  I have  killed  as  many  salmon  ia 
one  day  in  May  in  the  year  1894,  I think,  as  I 
killed  in  the  whole  month  of  May  this  year.  It  shows 
that  the  fish  were  not  there.  You  would  see  the  fish 
rise  if  they  were  there 

724.  Professor  M'Intosh. — There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  fish  might  be  there  and  would  not  rise  1 — I 
mean  to  say  that  watching  the  river  as  fishermen  do 
they  must  see  the  fish  rise  occasioaally. 

725.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  the  fly? — No; 
rise  naturally. 

726.  They  will  jump  over  your  fly  sometimes  1 — I 
mean  naturally  rise. 

727.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  good  spawn- 
ing areas  on  your  water  ! — No.  There  is  a great 

spasvning  ground  below  me  at  Clareville,  below  New 
Garden,  or  Prospect  rather,  where  the  snap  net  fisher- 
men come  up  to. 

728.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  the  Limerick 
Waterworks  did  you  injury  ? — I do  not  think  so.  T. 
thought  it  would  have  done  so  at  first.  But  it  did 
not.  The  sluice  gates  at  Killaloe  have  done  the 
injury. 

728a.  By  making  the  amount  of  water  uncertain 
— Yes.  I suppose  what  is  bad  for  Castleconnel  is 
good  for  Killaloe. 

729.  O' Conor  Don. — I don’t  think  you  put  in 
the  small  return  about  the  number  of  fish  caught  iu 
October?— Here  it  is.  It  was  only  seeing  Mr. 

Reeves’  statement  in  the  paper  that  made  me  look 
into  the  matter.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything 
else  I have  to  say.  You  (to  Chairman)  have  fished 
there  yourself,  and  know  it. 

Chairman. — I do,  pretty  well. 


Mr.  E.  Poe  Hosford  examined. 


730.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Limerick  District  Conservators  ? — Yes.  I propose 
to  give  evidence  according  to  the  letter  which  I read 
on  the  23rd  October.  The  first  question  is  the 


strict.  It  is  the  Shannon  from  Cavan  to  Clare.  _ It 
iches  on  sixteen  counties.  The  district  is  divided 
so  six  electoral  divisions— A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 

731.  O’Oonob  Don. — Six  Boards  of  Conservators  ( 


Mr.  E Poe 
Houtord. 
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— No;  six  electoral  divisions.  It  is  one  district 
divided  into  six  electoral  divisions.  It  is  about 
1,200  miles  long,  and  that  does  not  include  a 
great  many  small  rivers  and  the  inland  lakes.  If 
you  wish  I •will  hand  in  the  document,  and  that 
will  save  time  (hands  in  list).  The  next  is  the 
engines  and  nets  and  the  licence  duties  paid  and  what 
they  are.  I will  hand  those  in  (hands  in  list).  That 
gives  the  name  of  every  person,  the  description  of 
engine  and  net,  and  the  licence  duty  paid. 

732.  Chairman. — This  is  for  last  year  7 — That 
would  be  1898.  The  next  thing  you  ask  for  is  the 
funds  for  twenty  years.  I will  hand  them  in. 

733.  "What  were  the  funds  last  year? — The  income 
of  the  Board  last  year  was  £2,470,  and  then  there 
were  sundries  which  make  it  £2,600.  I find  that  it  is 
more.  It  is  £2,715.  You  have  here  in  this  state- 
ment sources  of  income  of  every  kind,  and  on  the 
other  side  you  have  payments  made  for  bailiffs’  wages 
and  all  the  other  different  items. 

734.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  divided  the  amount 
you  spend  into  the  (pen  and  the  close  season? — Yes. 

735.  Chairman. — I see  here  £1,594  for  water 
bailiffs;  what  are  the  average  wages  that  you  pay  them  ? 
— 10*.  up  to  15s.  a week,  and  some  of  the  head  water 
bailiffs  get  £1  and  £1  5s.  and  £1  10s. 

736.  Just  go  on  ? — 1 can  give  you  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  1899.  This  is  it.  The  close  of  the  year 
is  the  30th  September.  During  the  open  season  for 
1898  we  spent  £853  7s.  3d. — on  the  upper  waters, 
£394  19s.  lid.,  on  the  lower  waters,  £457  7a.  id. 
During  the  close  season  we  spent  £741  14s.  4d. — on 
the  upper  waters,  £502  9s.  Id.,  on  the  ’ owcr  waters, 
£239  4s.  9 d.  The  next  question  is  about  the  number 
of  bailiffs  employed.  Well  in  the  open  season  of  1898 
there  were  fifty  employed,  and  in  the  close  season 
there  were  140.  I can  give  you  the  particulars  if  you 
wish — the  names  of  bailiffs,  &c. 

737.  I do  not  think  we  want  that?  Then  as  to  how 
they  are  appointed.  They  are  appointed  under  a 
warrant. 

738.  By  the  Conservators’  Board? — By  three  of 
them,  and  by  seal  of  Board.  The  form  of  warrant  was 
made  out  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries,  every  water  bailiff  appointed  is  also  supplied 
with  a book  of  instruction,  and  appointments  are  made 
by  the  inspector  of  bailiffs  when  he  requires  them. 
He  puts  them  off  and  on  as  the  occasion  requires.  If 
he  suspends  bailiffs  on  a charge  there  is  power  to  come 
to  the  Board  and  have  the  case  investigated.  Then 
the  next  question — is  artificial  breeding  carried  on. 

739.  You  have  none  I believe? — No ; except  at 
Adare. 

740.  That  is  only  of  trout? — It  is  only  for  trout. 
The  next  is — is  it  suggested  that  any  injury  has  been 
dune  to  the  fisheries  by  sea  fishing  for  white  fish  or  by 
turbines.  There  was  a report,  made  by  Captain  Hall, 
the  Inspector,  that  he  heard  there  was  damage  done  to 
the  salmon  and  white  trout  fishing  in  the  lower 
Shannon  by  mackerel  fishing — that  is  by  mackerel  nets 
— first  that  the  fish  were  taken  before  the  open  season, 
and  next  that  the  fishing  there  to  such  an  extent  did 
damage.  I was  instructed  by  the  Board  to  write  to 
the  Conservators  of  the  lower  Shannon  for  their  views. 
We  had  replies  from  four  or  five  saying  that  they  were 
afraid  that  the  report  was  true  to  a certain  extent ; 
I was  instructed  to  ask  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
Irish  Fisheries  to  hold  an  inquiry ; I wrote  to  them  and 
they  wrote  to  say  they  would  hold  the  inquiry.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  met  several 
times  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  report  that  the  fish  was  taken 
before  the  open  season  in  these  mackerel  nets,  and  we 
could  get  no  evidence  whatever  to  warrant  us  to  carry 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  the  scaring  away  of  the  fish  or 
injury  by  the  mackerel  nets.  The  impression  ,vas  that 
the  mackerel  nets  were  nets  workedoverkead,  and  that 
the  salmon  and  white  trout  passed  underneath.  The 
Board  then  decided  to  write  to  the  Inspectors  statin* 
that  they  did  not  need  an  inquiry. 


741.  Mr.  Green — Did  you  find  out  at  what  dates 
the  mackerel  nets  had  been  working  in  the  year  ?— . 

No,  sir,  I did  not  look  that  up. 

742.  Chairman.— Can  you  tell  us  the  engines  that 
are  on  the  Shannon— the  fixed  engines?— You  have 
them  in  that  return,  my  lord. 

743.  O’Conor  Don. — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  some  of  this  in  the  evidence,  for  if  it  all  appears 
in  the  Appendix  no  one  will  ever  read  it.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  importance  yon  might  give  them. 

Chairman. — You  might  tell  us  what  engines  there 
are  ? — There  are  forty-two  stake  weirs. 

744.  Is  one  the  Lax  Weir  ? — These  do  not  include 
the  Lax.  Weir.  It  is  those  on  the  lower  Shannon. 

745.  O’Conor  Don. — Between  Limerick  and  the 
sea  ? — Between  Limerick  and  the  sea. 

746.  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance  ? — I forget ; 
fifty  miles,  I think. 

747.  Between  Limerick  and  the  sea  ? — Yes,  forty- 
two  stake  weirs. 

748.  Do  you  know  how  many  drift  nets  ?— I will 
make  that  out,  and  hand  it  in  later  on.  In  1898  there- 
were  194  eel  nets  working. 

749.  O’Conor  Don. — Between  where  ? — The  prin- 
cipal ones  would  be  at  Corbally,  Castleconnell, 
Killaloe  and  Athlone. 

750.  That  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  Shannon  ? — It 

does.  We  have  very  little  experience  in  connection 
with  turbines  in  our  district.  There  is  just  one  at 
Clareville  and  there  was  a dispute  there.  T had  to 
issue  a summons  against  the  Corporation  for  raising  the 
fry  guards  at  the  intake,  and  they  applied  to  the  in- 
spectors for  an  exemption  order,  and  the  inspectors 
came  down  and  held  an  inquiry,  and  refused  it.  And 
then  we  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
povation,  and  they  have  given  a contract  to  put  it  in 
a bye-wash  in  front  of  the  grating,  and  that  settled 
the  dispute.  Then  as  to  whether  the  salmon  and  trout 
fishery  has  declined,  or  is  declining,  and  for  what 
cause 

751.  Chairman. — It  is  easier  to  answer  the  first 
pari  of  the  query? — Well,  from  the  reports  in  the 
district  I find  they  are  complaining  of  its  declining 
for  the  last  three  years. 

752.  Mr.  Green. — Have  the  licences  declined? — 
No,  sir. 

753.  Or  the  catch? — It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
clerk  of  any  board — I will  say  for  my  own  board — to 
find  out  whether  it  has  or  has  not,  for  I have  made 
several  efforts  to  try  and  find  out  what  they  did  take, 
and  I could  get  no  information — always  refused. 

754.  But  you  would  form  some  notion  from  the 
number  of  licences  issued? — The  same  number  of 
licences  are  issued,  and  they  pay  for  them ; but  they 
complain  that  they  don’t,  even  in  some  cases,  make 
the  licence  duty. 

755.  They  always  complain? — Always  did  and 
always  will.  Then  with  regard  to  the  breeding  fish 
iu  the  river,  it  is  extraordinary  that  for  the  last  three 
years  the  breeding  fish  undoubtedly  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  reports  from  the  different  portions  of 
the  district  show  that;  and  letters  from  different 
gentlemen  show  that  the  breeding  fish  has  increased. 

756.  On  the  beds? — On  the  beds.  Then  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  preservation  employed,  as  far  as  the 
funds  admit  the  water  bailiffs  are  efficient. 

757.  Chairman. — It  is  said  that  there  ore  not 
enough  in  the  district? — -That  is  so.  The  system 
adopted  for  some  years  past  is  a much  better  one  than 
the  old  system  which,  was  adopted  formerly.  The 
bailiffs  were  not  acting  sci'well,  and  there  was  not  the 
regular  supervision  that  there  is  now.  Undoubtedly, 
the  weekly  close  time  in  years  gone  by  on  the 
Shannon  was  not  observed,  and  there  were  a great 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law. 
But  a steam  launch  was  provided,  and,  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Hall,  with  the  bailiffs,  he 
changed  the  whole  system.  He  placed  bailiffs  at 
certain  places,  and  also  had  others  to  go  with  him 
and  do  special  duty  day  and  night — more  of  a military 
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style and  the  result  of  that  is  that  there  has  not  been  rabbit  boxes  and  various  things,  sendiug  them  away,  Aou.21, isjjl 

the  same  extent  of  poaching  during  the  weekly  close  even  in  old  rags,  and  from  information  receive  ! I Mr  K ^ 
season  that  we  used  to  have  formerly.  The  want  of  got  the  police  and  bailiffs  to  wait  at  the  railway  Hosford- 
funds  has  prevented  him  from  extending  this  system  station  and  stop  them ; but  since  the  bye-laws  of  1897 
over  the  whole  of  the  district.  that  lias  absolutely  ceased.  Then  there  was  at  Cor- 

758.  O’Conor  Don. — How  long  has  that  im-  bally  and  Plassy  a good  deal  of  poaching  during  the 

proved  system  been  in  operation  ? — I should  say  ten  annual  close  season,  and  during  the  weekly  close 
years,  but  it  took  some  time  to  bring  it  into  working  season,  but  that,  too,  has  ceased — absolutely  ceased, 
order,  because  he  had  to  get  rid  of  a great  number  of  But  the  head  waterbailiff  there  was  obliged  to  fire 

the  old  bailiffs  : in  fact,  almost  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  protect  his  life,  and  the  case  was  sent  on  to  the 

then  he  had  to  get  special  men  and'  bring  them  into  next  assizes,  but  the  Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill, 

line.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  now  in  our  way,  and  and  the  men  who  attacked  him  were  put  into  the 

that  is  with  the  steam  launch.  When  we  got  her  dock  and  got  two  months  with  hard  labour.  That  was 
first  she  used  to  run  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  but  now,  in  the  eighties,  when  juries  seldom  agreed  in  Clare ; 
from  age,  she  is  getting  slower,  and  she  is  now  abso-  but  they  were  unanimous  and  did  not  leave  the  box. 
lutely  useless.  In  rough  weather,  in  the  lower  The  illegal  fishing  has  absolutely  ceased  from  the 
Shannon,  they  dare  not  use  her  at  all,  and,  undoubt-  system  of  putting  huts  at  Plassy,  and  having  better 
edly,  if  there  is  not  something  done  to  give  us  a bailiffs,  better  paid  an.l  always  on  the  spot. 

better  steam  launch,  or  some  substitute,  the  weekly  763.  Were  those  snap  nets  ?—  They  were,  but  the 
•close  season  will  not  be  observed  in  the  lower  same  system  was  carried  ou  about  Cappamore  and  all 
Shannon.  round;  but  undoubtedly  there  are  ever  sc  many 

759.  Mr.  Green — Do  you  think  that  an  increase  branches  connected  with  the  Shannon  where  we  have 
of  the  weekly  close  season  would  be  a good  thing  ? — no  money  to  look  after  it. 

Iam  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  present  close  season  764.  Chairman. — Do  you  ever  watch  the  river  above 
was  observed,  or  that  we  had  the  power  of  enforcing  Cappamore  into  the  mountains? — Yes,  my  lord ; Cap- 
it,  it  would  be  sufficient.  tain  Hall  very  often  during  the  close  season  makes 

760.  Chairman. — That  is  if  you  had  efficient  raids  there,  taking  two  or  three  men  with  him,  and 

preservation  ? — Yes.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  he  has  secured  a lob  of  convictions.  I have  numbers 
enforcing  of  that,  we  thought  when  the  launch  was  of  them  here ; several  convictions ; but  we  fail  for 
not  working  up  to  what  we  wished,  that  we  would  want  of  money,  to  have  proper  bailiffs  and  a sufficient 

erect  huts.  Captain  Hall  established  a system  of  number  of  bailiffs.  Now,  the  uext  question  is,  whether 

lints  for  the  bailiffs,  and  that  was  found  very  useful  the  funds  are  adequate.  I have  already  auswered 

in  the  upper  Shannon.  These  men  wlio  did  duty  on  that  we  have  not  sufficient  funds.  The  clause  of  the 

the  river  at  night,  or  were  on  night  and  day,  were  Local  Government  Act  will  nob  suit.  It  won’t  act. 

obliged  to  go  some  miles  to  their  homes  to  get  food,  That  is  a halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation, 

and  sometimes  a cliauge  of  clothes  when  they  were  I wrote  to  129  District  Councils  asking  them  if  they 
wet;  but  we  have  established  huts  on  the  river,  and  would  subscribe,  and  the  only  successful  reply  was 
they  are  now  able  to  go  in  there  and  have  their  from  one,  that  they  would  give  £3  per  year  when  they 
breakfast  and  change  their  clothes,  and  go  out  again  would  know  what  representation  they  would  have,  and 
on  duty.  We  made  an  attempt  to  have  the  same  the  £3  to  be  spent  during  the  close  season.  Then  as 
system  on  the  lower  Shannon,  but  we  could  not  get  to  the  query  of  unlawful  destruction  of  fish  by  poach- 
houses  for  them  on  the  Clare  side ; and  then  we  made  ing  and  of  what  character,  here  are  tbe  convictions  if 
an  application  to  the  owners  to  give  us  land  to  put  you  would  care  to  look  at  them. 

these  huts  on — these  temporary  huts — and  we  were  765.  Mr.  Green. — Better  give  a summary  of  them, 
refused.  Are  they  frequent  ? — Well,  they  are  about  the  same 

761.  Mr.  Green. — Were  the  gentlemen  that  refused  each  year.  Lime  and  spurge  are  used  in  Kerry,  but 

owners  of  weirs  ? — Well,  they  were,  sir.  not  very  largely,  for  the  police  there  have  been  very 

762.  O’Conor  Don. — And  did  you  jiut  up  the  huts  watchful.  Lime  is  used  about  Scariff,  and  chloride 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river? — I beg  your  pardon  of  lime  was  used  this  year  at  tbe  Killaloe  sluice  gates, 
a moment.  One  of  the  weir  owners  did  supply  a site,  We  have  perfect  knowledge  of  who  did  it,  but  wo 
and  I sent  him  down  a hut  and  he  took  charge  of  it,  failed  to  get  evidence.  I offered  £50  reward  to  get 
and  that  night  it  was  smashed  up  and  thrown  into  evidence  to  lead  to  a conviction,  end  it  was  refuseu, 
the  river,  and  that  ended  the  system  of  huts  on  the  People  told  me  they  would  be  afraid  to  live  in  the 
lower  Shannon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  district  or  tbe  county  if  they  told,  and  we  failed.  I 
would  get  houses,  but  the  width  of  the  river  is  so  have  in  my  possession  one  of  the  bags  that  brought 
large  that  it  would  be  useless ; because  the  moment  down  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  we  know  where  it  was 
the  bailiffs  put  out  in  a boat  they  would  not  ba  twenty  made  and  all  about  it, 

yards  out  from  the  bank  of  the  river  but  they  would  766.  O'Conor  Don. — Did  it  seem  to  be  a mali- 
be  observed  from  the  other  side,  and  at  one  shot  the  cious  injury? — It  was  malicious;  but  the  parties 
weir  would  be  put  out  of  fishing  order,  that  did  it  thought  to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  they 
The  next  thing  I wish  to  touch  upon  is  the  fishing  sent  the  salmon  into  Limerick.  It  was  on  a Monday, 
about  Limerick  in  tbe  close  season,  to  which  Mr.  at  one  o’clock ; they  were  gathering  them  in  boxes, 

Towse  referred  here  to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  about  and  then  the  fish  ran  up  the  smaller  rivers  and  they 
it,  there  was  a great  deal  of  salmon  taken  in  the  nets  were  netting  them  there.  At  three  o clock  that  day 
by  men  who  had  a legal  right  to  fish  for  white  fish,  and  I had  a telegram.  The  police  also  had  one,  and  we 
the  difficulty  was  that  they  should  be  caught  seized  two  or  three  boxes  of  fish  at  the  fishmongersj 
with  the  salmon  in  their  boats.  That  led  to  a and  sent  it  back,  and  tho  next  day  more  fish  was  sent 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  fact  to  a good  deal  of  in  and  it  was  refused.  They  sent  some  of  it  to 
assaults,  and  in  one  case  the  Inspector  had  to  use  his  London,  and  I telegraphed  there  to  the  different  par- 
revolver  to  protect  his  life.  But  that  has  been  com-  ties  at  Billingsgate  and  stopped  it.  Tne  Inspector  or 
pletely  stopped  uow  by  a bye-law  made  by  the  In-  Constabulary  at  Killaloe,  Mr.  Gilmore,  gave  us  most 
spector3,  I think,  in  the  year  1897,  that  prevents  a valuable  assistance.  He  turned  out  his  men  to  mind 
fisherman  from  going  on  that  portion  of  the  river  at  the  tront,  as  they  rushed  out  of  the  main  river  into 
®11  for  any  purpose,  and  that  has  been  the  best  bye-  the  smaller  rivers,  for  a day  and  a-halt.  There  was  a 
law  made  in  my  opinion  in  connection  with  tbe  theory  about  that  it  was  the  heath,  and  1 telegraphed  to 
fishery  during  my  time.  That  was  in  1897,  and  the  head  water  bailiffs  all  over  the  district  to  report 
it  absolutely  stopped  the  entire  illegal  fishing,  on  the  state  of  the  fish,  and  everything  was  right 
before  that  we,  like  the  Fishmongers  Company,  ' except  at  Killaloe.  The  following  morning  dead  fish 
bad  several  cases  of  having  fish  in  their  pos-  were  floating  down  the  river  at  Castlceonnell,  but 
session  and  prosecuted  them  ; they  had  them  in  these  were  actually  killed  at  Killaloe.  Undoubtedly, 
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a good  deal  of  salmon  fry  were  destroyed  by  that,  but 
trout  suffered  more.  1 should  have  remarked  with 
regai-d  to  the  huts,  and  the  refusal  to  give  sites  for 
the  huts,  that  there  was  wholesale  destruction  of  trout 
going  on,  especially  in  Athlone,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Fishmongers  Company  that  has  been  to  a certain 
extent  stopped.  The  Conservatoi's  in  the  Limerick 
division  thought  they  had  a right  to  prevent  the 
netting  of  trout  during  the  close  season.  The  system 
there  is  to  net  the  trout  during  the  close  season,  and 
to  put,  them  into  ponds  on  the  islands,  and  leave  them 
there  till  the  first  day  of  the  open  season,  then  let  the 
water  off,  take  the  trout  and  send  them  away.  The 
idea  was  that  if  we  could  get  a steam  launch  there  it 
would  prevent  the  catching  of  the  trout  in  the 
close  season,  for  no  matter  what  number  of  bailiffs 
put  on  there  they  would  have  very  little  chance 
of  detecting  it.  But,  as  a substitute  for  a steam 
launch,  I asked  the  Conservatoi's  of  the  district  to 
make  an  application  to  the  owners  of  the  islands  to 
allow  sites  for  huts,  aud  then  we  could  put  two 
bailiffs  into  each  hut,  under  police  protection,  and 
they  would  prevent  at  once  the  catching  of  the  fish  ; 
but  the  landlords  refused  the  sites  for  the  huts.  The 
first  suggestion  I would  make  is  that  it  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  code  of  the  Constabulary  to  help  to  pre- 
serve the  fisheries  during  the  year,  not  only  in  the 
close  but  in  the  open  season.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  that  the  Constabulary  at  Kilrush,  and  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  could  give  valuable  assistance 
in  enforcing  the  weekly  close  season,  but  they  never 
did.  During  the  close  season  they  could  give  valuable 
assistance,  but  at  present,  I am  informed,  that  they 
are  not  supposed  to  do  it  unless  when  they  have  no 
other  business  on  hand,  and  it  was  remarked  hei'e 
that  when  the  District  Inspector  is  a sportsman, 
valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered,  but  not  other- 
wise, with  few  exceptions.  Tn  Kerry  the  police  render 
very  valuable  assistance. 

767.  Mr.  Green. — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  the 
police  bring  about  a great  many  prosecutions  ? — They 
bring  about  a great  many  prosecutions ; but,  of  course, 
they  are  trout  prosecutions,  and  not  the  important 
cases  that  we  look  for.  For  instance,  one  or  two 
prosecutions  for  breach  of  the  weekly  close  season 
would  be  far  more  important  than,  perhaps,  two 
dozen  others.  Of  course  it  is  only  fair  towards  the 
Constabulary  to  say  they  cannot  move  out  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  their  duties  require  them.  I am  also 
of  opinion  that  the  net  fishing  on  the  upper  waters  of 
rivers  where  the  tide  does  not  affect  is  doing  a great 
deal  of  damage. 

768.  That  is  the  netting  1 — Netting;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

769.  Chairman. — Where  is  there  netting  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Shannon  ? — In  the  upper  waters 
about  Boyle  it  is  doing  a great  deal  of  damage,  and 
in  the  smaller  rivers  in  Kerry  it  is  doing  a great  deal 
of  damage.  The  onus  of  proof  should  rest  with  the 
persons  having  fish  in  their  possession  after  the  net- 
ting season  ceases  in  any  district,  as  to  how  they  were 
caught.  That  is  our  difficulty  in  a great  many  cases. 

770.  Mr.  Green. — Stopping  the  sale  of  fish  after 
netting  ceases  would  remove  that  difficulty? — Oh,  no 
doubt  it  would.  That  would  settle  the  question  at  once. 

771.  And  that  would  be  the  best  thing? — No 
doubt.  Then  there  should  be  a right  to  seizo  any 
illegal  net  found  in  any  river.  At  present  it  must 
be  caught  fishing.  That  affects  us.  Then,  again, 
there  are  several  old  eel  weirs,  on  the  Deale 
especially,  and  they  are  not  working ; and  the  Board 
>:ay  that  they  should  be  removed.  They  are  traps 
for  catching  salmon.  And  that  disused  mill  dams 
■should  be  removed. 

772.  O’Conor  Don. — I suppose  they  could  not  be 
removed  without  paying  compensation? — The  mills 
are  of  no  use,  sir.  They  are  useless. 

773.  If  you  went  to  touch  them  I imagine  you 

would  find  the  owners  of  a very  different  opinion  ? 

There  is  one  very  important  matter  as  regards  the 


licenses  for  weirs  of  every  description,  including  eel 
weirs,  that  the  licence  ought  to  be  taken  out  for  the 
particular  fixed  engine  or  weir  in  question,  giving  the 
name  of  the  fixed  engine  or  weir  on  the  licence,  so  as 
to  identify  the  weir  or  fixed  engine  on  the  licence. 
That  would  do  a great  deal  to  help  us.  At  present 
it  is  not  so  easy,  where  owner's  can  have  three  or 
four  weirs  working,  and  take  out,  say,  two  licences 
or  three — while  they  have  four  weirs,  and  then  the 
difficulty  arises,  that  when  they  are  caught  fishing 
without  any  licence  they  can  take  from  sessions  to 
sessions,  to  different  Petty  Sessions  districts. 

774.  Mr.  Green. — The  licence  should  apply  to  the 
weir  for  which  it  is  taken  out,  and  to  no  other? — And 
to  no  other.  It  should  positively  have  the  name  of 
the  weirs  on  the  licence,  and  the  same  should  apply 
to  eel  weir.  The  next  matter  is  with  regard  to  legal 
proceedings.  Undoubtedly,  the  time  has  come  when 
resident  magistrates  alone  should  hear  breaches  of  the 
fishery  laws.  With  few  exceptions,  in  my  district, 
the  magistrates  are  always  canvassed,  and  they  come 
there  prepared  to  acquit  on  the  slightest  chance  they 
get,  or  else  they  keep  away  instead  of  coming  thero  to 
do  their  duty,  and  those  who  do  come,  with  few  excep- 
tions, always  recommend  a reduction  of  the  fine,  for 
various  reasons;  and  that  applies  to  every  class  of 
magistrate  except  the  resident  magistrate.  I can 
give  several  instances  in  my  own  district  where  it  is 
done  for  one  reason  or  another ; but  it  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  damage. 

775.  Are  there  any  cases  in  your  district  where 
magistrates  themselves  were  prosecuted  for  poaching? 
— Oh,  several.  For  instance,  in  some  cases  the 
magistrates  come  and  hear  cases  against  their  brother 
magistrate,  and  it  may  turn  out  in  a month’s  time 
that  the  party  who  sat  in  this  case  would  be  up  for  a. 
breach,  himself,  of  the  fishery  law.  I have  had 
numbers  of  letters  from  magistrates  begging  of  me  to 
withdraw  some  cases,  and  begging  of  me  to  recom- 
mend a reduction  on  memorial  for  various  reasons. 
We  had  a case  a short  time  ago  in  Limerick  for  a 
breach  of  the  fishery  law,  and  other  men  were  caught 
the  same  morning  committing  the  same  breaches  in 
another  district — the  magistrates  of  one  district  con- 
victed, themagistratesintheotheracquitted.  The  excel- 
lent resident  magistrate  that  we  have  attending  that 
court  was  away  somewhere,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
case  was  unanimously  dismissed.  I was  determined 
that  the  case  should  not  rest  just  in  that  way,  and  I 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the 
county  court  judge — Judge  Adams — asked  who  were 
the  magistrates  that  heard  the  muse,  and  what  did  they 
mean  by  it,  and  he  reversed  their  decision  and  in- 
creased the  penalty.  There  is  another  matter : that 
no  rod  or  net  fishing  be  allowed  near  a mill  dam. 

776.  Chairman. — Does  not  the  Act  prohibit  it  ?— 
It  prohibits  net  fishing,  but  not  rod  and  line.  We 
have  some  rivers  in  which  they  fish  right  up  to  the 
mill  dam,  and  we  consider  that  injurious.  Also,  the 
length  of  net  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
river  in  the  tidal  part  of  small  rivers.  That  would 
apply  to  the  Kerry  rivers,  to  the  Maigue  and  the 
Fergus.  The  nets  in  some  of  these  cases  are  three  or 
four  times  the  width  of  the  river.  The  next  and  last 
thing  I have  to  say  is,  as  to  the  reduction  of  penalties 
on  memorial.  I have  a statement  here. 

777.  Mr.  Green. — I think  Mr.  Place  gave  us  that 
very  fully  ? — I can  give  you  in  a return,  sir,  of  the 
numbers  of  reductions. 

778.  He  did. — Then  I need  not  trouble  you  with 
it  any  further.  Tn  the  year  1894  it  became  such  a 
nuisance  that  the  Board  decided  that  they  would  not 
make  any  more  recommendations;  but.  from  a cor- 
respondence which  tookplaco  with  the  Chief  Secretary 
up  to  December,  1895,  when  it  was  understood  that 
for  the  future  their  recommendations  would  ha 
attended  to,  the  Board  reverted  to  the  old  system  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1896- 
For  a while  things  went  better ; hut  we  have  to  com- 
plain that  they  have  become  very  much  worse  no®’, 
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, ..  . tijove  were  two  or  three  cases  decided  on  tlie  each  case  to  bring  it  before  the  magistrates,  but  it  you.21.189S, 
,™.r  Shannon  without  being  referred  to  the  Board  did  not  give  ns  a £10  note.  The  magistrates  only  in  Mr  K Pot 
J jj  very  few  cases  — perhaps  only  in  five  — since  that  Hosford. 

779  O’Conor  Don. —Lately?— In  1897  (wit-  decision  acted  upon  it. 

' wds  in  a document).  By  instructions  of  784.  Professor  M'Intosh.— You  mentioned  that 
the  Board  a copy  of  that  was  sent  to  the  Chief  you  had  in  operation  a trouOiatcbing  apparatus— a 
Secretary,  and  that  led  np  to  a letter  dated  10th  trout-batchery  ?— At  Adare,  sir. 

December  1895.  We  also  asked  that  a deputation  785.  It  is  mentioned  m the  Blue  Book ; do  you  find 
should  be  received  and  a deputation  was  appointed  that  the  hatchery  lias  improved  your  trout  fishing?— 
hv  the  Board  to  wait  on  the  Chief  Secretary  with  I cannot  say  anything  about  it. 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  fines  and  also  to  the  state  _ 78G.  You  have  no  particular  statistics  or  history  to 


interview. 

780.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  system  J— 


of  the  fisheries  generally , but  having  reverted  to  the  give  us?- No.  „ . . 

nld  system  the  Chief  Secretary  said  there  was  no  Mr.  Green. — It  is  a private  affair  altogether, 

necessity  for  seeing  the  deputation,  and  we  were  787.  Professor  M'lsiiosB.— Then  you  bare  men- 

Hpnrived  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a personal  tioned  about  the  mackerel  net  being  destructive  to  the 
interview  salmon  of  your  region  ? — No,  sir ; but  that  there  was 

780  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old  system  ? — a report  to  that  effect. 

Sending  us  down  the  memorials.  We  are  in  a 788.  Do  you  know  if  they  use  any  salmon  nets 

position  to  know  more;  because  in  every  case  that  amongst  mackerel  nets? — No,  sir,  only  mackerel  nets, 

takes  place  in  the  district  we  find  out  all  about  the  I inquired  into  that  thoroughly, 
person  convicted,  and  then  we  come  to  a reasonable  789  Do  you  know  any  fishermen  on  the  coast 
conclusion  what  ought  to  be  done.  Now,  there  who  used  to  interpolate  any  salmon  nets  with  the 

were  two  cases  that  were  fined  for  breach  of  the  mackerel  nets  ? — I do  not,  sir. 

fishery  laws,  and  in  those  two  we  complained  that  790.  You  have  not  heard  of  that  practice?  JNo, 
the  whole  thing  was  decided  without  referring  in  sir  but  at  the  month  of  the  district  some  of  the  men 

anv  way  to  the  Board  ; and  by  instructions  of  the  used  to  fix  a drift  net  with  an  anchor  and  make  a 

Board  [wrote  to  the  Castle,  enclosing  them  a copy  fixed  engine  of  it.  We  had  great  difficulty in  detecting 

of  the  resolution  passed  in  connection  with  this,  and  it,  and  succeeded  in  one  case  in  convicting,  but  the 


I hand  in  a copy  of  the  reply.  penalty  was  reduced. 

781.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  reply? — The  791.  You  mentioned  that  194  eel  nets,  I suppose 

nature  of  the  reply  was  that  His  Excellency  was  you  meant  eel  trap  eyes  ?— Every  net  is  £1,  and- 
ad vised— by  the  Law  Advisers  I think— that  there  was  some  weir  nets  may  have  ten  or  twenty  eyes, 
a doubt  about  the  law,  and,  secondly,  the  next  792.  Are  these  at  all  destructive  to  salmon  ?- 


792.  Are  these  at  all  destructive  to  salmon? — I 


statement  was  that  the  next  time  one  of  the  cases  of  have  heard  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  district  that 
that  kind  should  occur  he  would  have  a case  stated.  they  were  destructive  to  salmon  try. 

782.  Chairman. —That  that  was  a particular  793.  Not  .to.  adults  ?— Certainly  not;  but  on  t 
prosecution  for  penalties  I see,  and  that  it,  was  doubtful  other  hand,  it  is  denied  by  the  opposite  party.  They 
whether  summary  jurisdiction  applied? — Yes,  and  the  find  the  smolts  in  the  nets. 

Board  felt  that  having  brought  the  rase  before  the  794.  Sroolts  in  the  nets  ?— Yes. 

Court  of  Petty  Sessions  and  obtained  a conviction,  795.  Do  you  remember  in  what  eason  ?-Well 

and  the  defendant  having  appealed  to  the  Court  of  they  are  fishing  m July,  August^-the ^el  fishing 
Quarter  Sessions,  which,  of  course,  he  had  a legal  commences  on  1st  July,  and  goes  on  m Ae  Shannon 

right  to  do,  and  the  case  having  been  reheard  by  the  to  the  31st  January.  Theie  is  an  extension 

County  Court  Judge,  and  the  conviction  of  the  Court  month.  , „ , ,i  i j 

Mow"  pheld,  that  was  quite  sufficient ; and  that  His  796.  Then  about  the  b.eedmg  fish  « the  brio 

Excellency  was  forming  himself  into  a sort  of  Court  Upon  whose  evidence  do  yon  menton  that  foot  about 
of  Appeal  to  hear  the  legal  question,  and  that  that  the  breeding  fish  being  ln  tT  p d 

was  undoubtedly  interfering  with  the  matter.  The  spawning  beds  l-The  tot  would  ta , from  the  tod 

thing  that  they  considered  most  unsatisfactory  was  water  bailiffs ; second,  3thM  renrejSns 

that  His  Excellency  shonld  undertake  to  have  a case  in  the  detect  on  the  subject ; “f 
stated  when  a similar  bread,  of  the  law  would  take  with  several  gentlemen  who 

place:  that  was  rather  a matter  for  the  Censer-  whom  I met  going  atou  in  the  diet licit  It  ,8  an 

voters  or  for  the  person  fined  to  apply  in  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  have  increased, 

ordinary  wav  to  have’s  case  stated.  Thetome  applied  797.  That  suggestion  about  the  rods  near  the , null 
to  other  easels  of  Cronin,  Gleeson,  Cahill,  Owens  and  darns  is  tber6 


to  other  cases  of  Cronin,  uleeson,  oaiun,  uwens  auu  uamo  J . ..  A«tpaknn  "River  there 

O’Driscoll.  All  those  cases  were  reduced.  Wlmt  we  Quite  so.  For  “ ^t^^Tbe  evidence 

have  to  complain  of  in  the  latter  cases  is  that  we  was  an  inquiry  ie  ■ g • 

recommended  that  the  law  should  take  its  course,  there  was  that  they  used  to  fish  right  up 
and  that  in  all  those  cases,  notwithstanding  the  dam jdh ^ ^ that,_We  ^ like  to. 

recommendations  the  fines  were  reduced.  ■ . 0 j J 


recommendations  the  fines  were  reduced.  798.  Do  you  o jec 

783.  Was  it  on  a memorial  of  the  magistrates  who  prevent  it. 

inflicted  the  fine?-Tliat  is,  what  we  have  to  complain  799.  O Conor  bh^cre^d LTS 

of,  because  it  is  a.  mutter  of  fact  that  many  of  the  referred  to  breedmg  “ Uotohetodenoe 

memorial  to  reduce  the  fines.  The  esse  of  Hosford  Tha  “ “'8“  grounds  upon  which 

re  Devine,  that  was  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  801.  , q -nt0  T do  not 

representing  the  Kthmongere  Oompi my,  was  one .that  ^ ^ £ fte  sh„  where 


we  were  hoping  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us,  802.  ese  • i re  ti,ey  fixed?  — 

because  at  present  the  impression  was  that  we  would  they  have  no  g , 5 t ^ t th« 

be  only  allowed  £1  costs,  and  that  the  magistrates  The  weir  may  taveonly ™e  ey»  or  ^oeyes, 

“ not  the  power  to  give  more,  but  w.  had  no.  .be  • to  asl 

money  to  fight  it  out.  So  impressed  was  the  Board  0U0.  • • ^^ded  jut, 

with  that  decision  that  we  struck  off  a lot  of  copies,  you  a ques  ion  F is  a very  large  one  ?— 


with  that  decision  that  we  struck  on  a lot  or  copies,  yuu  » ^ tj:.  . vprv  iaree  one?— 

and  I sent  a copy  to  every  Petty  Sessions  Court  in  districts.  I see  the  district  F is  a very  large  one 

the  district  and  asked  the  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  in  Very  large. 
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IRISH  IN  LIND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


Wot'.  21. 1899. 

Mr.  E.  Poe 
Hosford. 


804.  How  many  water  bailiffs  have  you  in  that 
district? — Sometimes  19,  sometimes  12,  just  as  the 
assistant  inspector  requires  them  he  puts  them  on, 
but  he  has  not  one-fourth  enough  of  money. 

805.  And  I suppose  not  one-fourth  enough  of  the 
bailiffs  wanted  to  watch  that  district  ? — It  would 
take  four  times  the  amount. 

806.  That  appears  to  be  an  enormous  district  ? — 
It  is  an  enormous  district.  Really,  the  thing  is  not 
protected,  and  it  is  there  a great  deal  of  the  mischief 
is  going  on  for  the  want  of  protection. 

807.  I see  the  Suck  in  that  district.  Do  you  know 
do  salmon  go  up  to  the  Suck  ? — I think  so  ; but  later 
on  you  will  get  evidence  from  Conservators  in  that 
part  of  the  district. 

808.  I see  that  there  are  twenty-four  elected  Con- 
servators in  your  district? — Yes,  sir. 

809.  How  are  they  elected  for  such  a large  district 
— are  they  elected  by  vote  ? — By  votes. 

810.  How  are  they  taken? — The  fishermen  have 
their  days  fixed  at  each  courthouse  ; they  come  there 
and  hand  in  their  licences  and  the  votes  are  counted  up. 

811.  They  vote  on  paper  ? — Yes. 

812.  It  is  not  by  ballot  ? — No,  sir. 

813.  They  come  in  and  give  their  vote  in  public  ? — 
Yes. 

814.  Chairman. — Or  by  proxy  ? — Yes,  or  by  proxy ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  the  election. 

815.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  a representative 
for  each  of  these  districts,  or  do  they  vote  for  the 
whole  district  at  once  ? — An  election  is  held  for  each 
district. 

816.  For  one  representative  for  each  district? — 
Yes. 

81 7.  I see  in  the  district  F — Elected  Conservators,  3 
— are  these  three  elected  for  that  whole  enormous 
district  ?— There  are  three  elected  for  the  whole 
district ; but  there  are  ex-officio  Conservators  who  act 
also  with  them. 

81S.  I mean  you  have  3 elected  Conservators,  and 
you  have  in  that  district  such  places  as  Athlone, 
and  Boyle  and  Tarinonbarry  ? — These  aie  the  bailiff 
stations. 

819.  But  they  are  all  in  that  district  ?— They  are. 

820.  Do  the  men  up  at  Tarmonbarry  and  at 
Athlone  vote  for  the  same  people  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

821.  Are  there  usually  any  more  people  put  np 
than  the  number  required  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

822.  There  is  in  fact  a contest '? — Yes ; but  we  are 
quiet. 

823.  Chairman. — Even  at  Castleconnell  there  is 
sometimes  a little  variety? — Yes,  at  our  Board 
meetings  in  the  past  we  had  very  bad  work ; two  or 
three  times  T had  to  have  police  protection  to  take 
me  home. 

824.  O’Conor  Don. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servators ? — Yes  ; but  that  is  a thing  of  the  past ; 
we  are  working  now  harmoniously. 

Chairman.— I am  glad  to  hear  it. 

825.  O’Conor  Don. — Where  do  these  persons 
who  are  elected  as  Conservators  up  at  Tarmonbarry 
meet — are  the  meetings  always  held  at  Limerick  ? — 
They  meet  in  Athlone  for  the  electoral  division  of  F. 
I should  have  stated  previously,  and  I wish  to  state 
now,  that  we  gave  them  £31)0  a year.  And  they 
put  in  the  bailiffs  and  controlled  the  bailiff's  them- 
selves, and  submitted  to  the  general  Board  what  they 
did ; but  there  was  an  understanding  at  the  time 
that  the  local  gentry  in  the  place  would  subscribe  an 
equal  sum  to  augment  the  £300.  In  the  first  year  I 
got  £6,  and  since  then  I have  not  got  any  more. 
That  is  for  trout  fishing.  There  is  no  license  for 
trout  fishing.  We  have  no  money  to  prosecute.  The 


men  who  pay  salmon  licence  duty  say  why  should 
their  money  be  spent  in  protecting  trout.  There  are 
several  of  these  small  rivers  where  the  trout  is 
slaughtered  wholesale ; but  they  would  not  listen  to 
spending  the  money  received  from  the  salmon 
licences  bo  protect  the  trout.  The  feeling  was  at  that 
meeting  when  we  undertook  to  give  them  £300  that 
the  trout  fishers  would  subscribe  £300  more  which 
would  be  used  to  protect  the  trout. 

826.  These  three  gentlemen,  do  they  manage  the 
whole  of  that  enormous  district? — There  are  several 
other  Conservators  who  come  in  as  ex-officios.  I may 
tell  yon  that  the  Board  at  Athlone  has  worked  won- 
derfully well.  Nothing  could  be  better.  There  is  one 
word  more  I would  like  to  say.  I was  looking  over  the 
evidence  of  Mi-.  Hornsby,  given  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Commission,  where  he  makes  a suggestion  that  the 
clerks  of  Boards  ought  to  be  more  under  the  control  of 
inspectors.  With  that  I entirely  agree.  I look 
upon  the  present  system  as  a bad  one.  1 think 
the  clerk  of  each  Board  should  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  aud  I 
would  even  go  further  and  say,  that  for  the  better  work- 
ing of  every  district  the  inspector  ought  to  be  under 
their  control,  and  not  as  it  is  at  present,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

827.  There  is  an  inspector  of  bailiffs,  then,  in  your 
district,  as  well  as  bailiffs  ? — There  is,  in  our  district. 

828.  How  many  inspectors  have  you? — One  in- 
spector; he  is  here,  and  will  give  evidence  later  on; 
but  undoubtedly  both  ought  to  he  under  the  control 
of  the  Inspectors. 

829.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  were  speaking 
of  the  salmon  fry  ? — Yes,  sir. 

830.  During  what  months  do  the  salmon  fry  usually 
come  down  ?— My  theory  is  .they  come  down  at  all 
times  of  the  year ; but  Captain  Hall  will  give  you 
full  evidence  on  that. 

831.  Then  you  object  to  rods  being  used  close  up  to 
dams — is  your  objection  one  which  refers  to  legal 
fishing  or  to  illegal  fishing  ? — I would  make  it  illegal 
for  any  rod  to  fish  there. 

832.  Snatching,  you  mean? — That  is  what  I was 
looking  at. 

833.  You  don’t  object  to  legal  fishing  close  up  to 
dams  ? 

834.  Chairman. — It  facilitates  snatching? — Of 
course  it  does.  I know  people  who  said  they  did  not 
do  it,  but  then  men  did  it  for  them  and  produced  the 
salmon. 

835.  Professor  Cunningham. — It  led  up  to  snatch- 
ing ? — Of  course  it  did. 

836.  Then  you  seem  to  hint  you  would  greatly 
approve  a reduction  of  the  amount  of  netting  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river? — My  idea  is,  it  should  be 
done  away  with,  if  possible,  where  tho  tide  does  not 
flow. 

837.  Could  that  be  done  without  interfering  with 
vested  interests? — I suppose  it  could  not,  but  in  our 
day  we  are  used  to  that. 

838.  Are  there  many  instances  in  which  two  seine 
nets  are  licensed  on  one  berth  in  a narrow  part 
of  the  river  ? — Oh,  yes ; in  some  cases  we  have. 
In  that  inquiry  held  some  time  ago  at  Abbeyfeale, 
evidence  was  given  that  tho  fish  came  up  in  the 
weekly  close  season  to  a certain  mill  weir  where  the 
tide  did  not  take  effect,  and  then  on  Monday  morning 
the  owner  came  out  and  made  a sweep  of  the  lot. 

839.  What  I mean  is — are  there  places  in  the 
Shannon  where  two  nets  are  licensed  in  one  berth  ? — 
Oh,  no ; I don’t  think  we  have  anything  like  that.  I 
referred  to  the  small  rivers.  The  open  Shannon  is 
right  enough 


Captain  Hall- examined. 


840.  Chairman, — Captain  Hall,  you  are  the  In- 
spector for  the  Shannon  district? — I am. 

841.  Tell  me  in  your  own  words  everything  you 
know  about  it— -what  nets  are  used? — Yes,  my  lord 


(hands  in  document).  (See  Appendix  Part  ii.,  Docu- 
ments, No.  xxxvii.)  They  are  stake  nets,  draft 
nets,  and  the  drift  nets.  We  want  more  funds  for 
better  protection  at  the  present  time- — - ■ 
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843.  That  is  common?— All  the  tributaries  and  the 
small  tributaries  of  these  tributaries,  at  this  time  of 
•year,  will  be  all  full  of  fisli  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
at.  all  for  the  country  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  from  taking  them  out  with  forks,  and  spears, 
and  nets. 

843.  And  creels  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  and  other  means 
of  poaching.  We  are  quite  unable  to  protect  these 
rivers  on  account  of  not  having  funds.  We  have  a 
svstem  of  huts,  of  course,  which  has  been  explained  ; 
but  if  we  could  extend  that  and  employ  more  per- 
manent men — of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men 
to  perform  the  duty,  because  it  is  only  temporary  em- 
ployment, and  because  they  may  have  to  prosecute 
men  who  will  afterwards  give  them  employment. 

844.  I suppose  you  preserve  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Shannon—  you  devote  more  attention  to  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Shannon  ? — No ; at  this  time  of  the 
year  we  do  not  protect.  In  the  open  season  we  have 
to  protect  as  well  as  we  can.  I do  not  agree  with 
what  Lord  Massy  said,  that  the  stake  nets  are  poach- 
ing in  the  way  lie  stated  they  are  for  the  last  few 
years,  because  I know,  for  a fact,  that  they  are  not. 

I know  every  stake,  net  that  fishes  illegally,  and  there 
was  only  one  fined  this  year. 

845.  Some  one  told  us  there  were  forty-two? — 
There  were  forty  two  fished.  Of  course  there  are  a 
great  many  more  sites  that  could  have  been  fished. 

846.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  of  the  fish 
taken  by  those  nets? — No,  sir;  that  is  quite  im- 

! possible. 

; 847.  And  the  drift  nets  are  the  same?— No,  my 

t lord ; I could  not  tell.  They  would  all  deny  that  sort 
of  thing  unless  it  was  a question  of  buying  then- 
rights. 

848.  Mr.  Green. — You  consider  that  the  quantity 
would  go  up  if  you  went  to  buy  the  rights? — I do, 
sir.  Then  I might  say  there  were  some  snap  nets 
above  Limerick. 

849.  Chairman. — That  is  at  Corbally  andPlassy? — 
At  present  they  have  reduced  their  fishing  really  to  a 

| science.  They  have  cleared  all  the  river,  and  the 
gates  at  Killaloe  keep  up  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
if  there  is  a dry  summer,  or  anything  like  that,  they 
are  able  to  take  every  fish  that  comes  up.  I have 
known  them  take  so  much  fish  in  the  last  few  years 
that  they  had  actually  to  send  for  angling  cots  to  take 
the  fish  away.  I think  these  rights  ought  to  he 
bought  up  and  stopped.  It  would  be  a great  thing 
for  the  Shannon  if  they  were. 

850.  There  is  no  public  fishing  there — the  Shannon 
j there  is  not  tidal  {—But  they  have  a lease  on  a life. 

I dare  say  they  will  be  put  off  in  turn.  Mrs.  Powell’s 
life  is  in  the  lease. 

851.  Mr.  Green. — Do  the  drift  nets  poach  much? — 
The  drift  nets  for  the  last  few  years  have  not,  I think. 

852.  "What  system  of  poaching  can  they  carry 
out?— They  used  to  fish  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  if 

; it  was  an  open  day. 

| 853.  The  length  of  tlio  nets  has  been  limited? — 

: Yes,  sir. 

1 854.  Chairman. — Are  you  able  to  say  has  fishing 

| in  the  river — the  lake,  in  the  first  instance — has  it 
been  diminishing  or  increasing  ? — In  the  open  season 
I cannot  speak  as  to  that,  only  from  reports.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fish  in  the  spawning  season  have 
increased.  I can  say  that  from  seeing  them.  I have 
closely  observed  them  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  one 
river,  ttie  Mulcaire  River,  we  have  seen  them  running 
there  for  the  last  three  weeks.  I had  a letter  from 
a man  w^io,  lives  on  the  last  resting  place  before  going 
up  the  mountains  in  Tipperary,  who 'says  he  never 
saw  so  much  fish  as  he  saw  this  year.  ! 

855.  What  becomes  of  them? — I am  sure,  my  lord, 
that  an  awful  lot  of  them  are  lost.  In  going  up  there 

; they  have  to  go  over  places  where  you  can  stand  and 
'■  you  do  not  want  anything  but  your  hand  to  pick  them 
out 

856.  They  go  up  over  Mr.  Bannatyne’s  weir  on  the 
Mulcaire  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Then-  the  first  river  they 


meet  is  the  Newport  River.  There  are  two  flags  there,  .Voi-.  21, 1899. 
and  you  can  actually  stand  there,  and  without  wetting  Qup[ai7"kan 
your  feet,  catch  them  by  the  tail  and  throw  them  out. 

857.  That  may  account  for  there  being  a large 
number  in  the  breeding  rivers  and  their  not  coming 
back  ? — Yes.  Of  course  if  they  don't  come  back  there 
is  no  increase  to  the  stock.  A great  many  came  back 
this  year,  and  they  were  seen,  being  a dry  season  ; a 
tremendous  lot  of  fish  returned.  They  want  ever  so 
much  more  protection  than  we  can  give  them. 

Those  rivers  down  there  come  down  very  far— the 
Bilbo  River,  for  instance? — Yes ; right  up  to  ELil- 
commin,  and  they  go  right  away  up  as  far  as  the  water 
goes  with  them,  and  they  will  be  actually  spawning  in 
the  river  when  there  are  car  tracks  across  and  passes 
for  cows. 

858.  These  observations  apply  to  a great  number  of 
rivers  along  the  Shannon? — We  have  hundreds  of 
miles  unprotected.  In  the  Blue  Book  Major  Hayes 
put  it  at  1,200  miles.  I put  at  1,500  miles;  because 
salmon  will  go  into  every  little  place  that  the  water 
flows  over,  places  I would  not  believe  unless  I saw 
them. 

859.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  go  right  up  the 
tributaries  ? — Yes ; right  up  to  the  mountains.  I 
know  a place  on  the  Newport  River  where  there  is  a 
car  track  to  the  house  up  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
salmon  go  up  that  car  track  and  right  above  it  again, 

860.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  putting  gratings 
across  the  tributaries  to  prevent  the  fish  going  into 
dangerous  waters  would  have  any  chance  of  success  ? 

— I don’t  know  how  you  could  do  that.  I don’t  know 
how  you  could  do  it  with  the  enormous  floods,  and  the 
amount  of  sand  and  dirt  they  bring  down,  and  every- 
where you  put  a grate  you  would  have  to  put  a hut 
for  a bailiff,  because  the  fish  would  stop  there. 

S61.  It  has  been  suggested  os  a remedy  ? — I have 
heard  it ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

Chairman. — It  would  be  a fresh  interference  with 
nature  and  the  spawning  bed. 

862.  Mr.  Green. — It  would  be  doing  a great  deal 
of  harm.  Are  these  tributaries  you  speak  of  running 
through  inhabited  countries  ? — The  worst  of  it  is  there 
are  houses  on  the  brinks  of  the  rivers  all  along ; so 
the  poachers  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  slip  on  their 
trousers  and  go  out  and  take  their  torches  and  paraffin 
oil,  and  there  they  are.  The  bailiffs  have  to  go  long 
distances.  I have  always  found  that  to  attack  poaching 
like  that — if  you  are  able  to  attack  it  properly  for  two 
or  three  years — you  check  it  greatly.  They  won’t 
persevere  in  it. 

863.  Have  you  succeeded  in  getting  any  convictions 
for  poaching  on  these  tributaries  yon  speak  of? — Oh, 
yes ; we  have  convictions  every  year,  right  up  to  the 
mountain  places  you  would  scarcely  believe  salmon 
would  go,  convictions ; then  the  difficulty  is  to  get  men. 

We  had  a man — I suppose  he  is  up  to  ten  miles  above 
Newport,  and  he  is  living  in  a cottage  there.  He  took 
the  job  of  water  bailiff  hist  year  and  convicted  two 
men.  Well,  he  wrote  to  me  during  the  summer  that 
he  was  left  idle  owing  to  that,  and  we  have  no  power 
to  do  anything  for  him  ; we  have  no  funds.  I had  a 
man  in  Cappamore  district— and  some  men  are  not 
suitable  men  to  send  out  of  their  own  districts — who 
lost  his  house  and  turf  bank  and  was  left  idle.  There 
are  lots  of  cases  like  that  if  a man  does  his  duty. 

864.  Chairman. — And,  I suppose,  they  only  get  a 
small  salary  ? — Ten  shillings  a week. 

865.  That  is  in  the  close  season? — In  the  close 
season,  and  that  will  only  last  a short  time ; because  we 
have  not  funds  to  keep  them'  pn  as  long  as  we  ought, 
or  put  them  on  as  We  should  like  to. 

866.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  quantity 
of  fish  and  salmon  has  diminished? — I think  the 
quantity  in  the  annual  close  season  now  has  increased ; 
but  I have  not  the  means  of  judging  in  the  open 
season,  only  what  I hear  about  the  takes. 

867.  I mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  the 
takes,  as  a rule,  serve  as  a guide  as  to  the  number  of 
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fish  in  the  river? — I ciultl  not  say,  because  they  all 
complaiu  of  the  takes  in  the  open  season,  and  in  the 
close  season  1 see  more  fish  every  year. 

868.  According  to  your  charts  the  takes  appear  to 
be  very  good  for  the  last  three  years  ? — The  last  three 
years’  fishing,  Yes.  That  is  Mr.  Place’s  chart  for  the 
Lax  Weir. 

869.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  what  the  nets 
below  have  taken! — No,  my  lord;  you  cannot  tell 
that.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  that.  They  would  not 
have  charts,  or  anything  like  that. 

870.  O'Conor  Don. — Would  not  the  Lax  Weir 
be  affected  by  the  netting  ? — The  fishing  extends  about 
six  miles  altogether.  Mr.  Place  has  nets  below  the 
Lax  Weir  itself. 

871.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  are  speaking 
of  the  increase  of  spawning  salmon — do  you  mean 
this  year  alone  ! — No,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a great  increase  and  I have  noticed  it 
myself,  and  have  written  to  the  head  bailiffs  and  any 
men  I could  depend  on. 

872.  It  is  a matter  of  personal  observation! — Yes, 
sir. 

873.  Chairman. — That  is,  fish  going  up  and  seen 
on  the  spawning  beds! — Yes. 

874.  But  there  are  no  statistics  as  to  them  coming 
down? — It  is  very  hard  to  say  about  them  coming 
down. 

875.  O’Conor  Don.— Do  you  think  it  could  be 
tolerably  accurately  ascertained  when  they  are  on  the 
spawning  beds  ?—  Oh,  yes ; it  could  for  the  next  couple 
of  months. 

876.  You  could  nearly  tell  the  number  ? — Yes,  in 
any  fine  weather  you  could  see  the  beds  and  the  fish 
in  the  beds. 

877.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  river 
Suck? — No,  but  I know  it  is  a very  good  salmon 
river. 

878.  Do  they  go  up  far  on  it  ? — I could  not  say 
that. 

879.  You  have  not  the  whole  of  the  Shannon  dis- 
trict?— I don’t  travel  over  it,  because  we  cannot 
afford  the  expense.  There  is  a sub-board  at  Athlone. 

880.  Mr.  Green.— They  have  got  a Sub-inspector  ? 
— They  have. 

881.  O’Conor  Don. — I thought  you  look  after 
the  whole ; you  are  the  only  inspector  over  the  bailiffs 
on  the  whole  river  ? — Yes  sir. 

882.  Mr.  Green. — And  some  of  his  work  is  dele- 
gated ? — Witness- — I think  I ought  to  have  the  power 
to  seize  all  illegal  engines  whenever  I find  them — now 
I can  only  seize  any  that  I see  when  they  are  used. 

883.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  make  any  other 
suggestions? — No,  I cannot  suggest  more  than  has 
been  suggested  ; I think  everything  has  been  pretty- 
well  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  Green. — There  are  very  few  men  have  got 
more  thorough  personal  experience  of  poaching  than 
Captain  Hall,  so  we  might  be  able  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  this  point  from  him.  1 was  surprised  when 
I beard  of  poaching  in  the  weirs  in  the  lower 
Shannon  had  gone  on  with  increased  vigour  in  the 
last  ten  years,  because,  I knew  for  a fact,  that  Captain 
Hall  has  been  most  energetic  in  hunting  down  all 
illegal  engines  of  every  sort  and  description  in  the 
Shannon. 

884.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  your  opinion  poaching 
now  is  more  extensive  than  before  ?— I look  upon 

poaching — from  Limerick  down,  in  the  open  season 

I look  upon  it  as  a dead  letter. 

885.  You  don’t  think  it  has  any  really  appreciable 
effect  on  the  fishing  ? — I do  not.  There  has  been  very 
little  in  the  open  season ; but,  of  course,  we  cannot 
possibly  get  to  all  the  fishing  stations.  I have  a 
small  steam  launch ; but  if  I leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  Limerick  a few  nets  will  go  out — there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  There  are  five  weirs  poached  constantly 
all  the  year,  but  forty-two  or  forty-five  used  to  be 
poached  constantly  before. 


886.  Then  the  poaching  was  a great  deal  more 
extensive  ten  yens  ago  than  now? — Oh,  far  more 
extensive. 

887.  And  it  would  bo  difficult  to  attribute  the 

falling  off  in  the  Shannon  fisheries  to  the  poaching  in 
the  lower  waters? — It  would,  sir.  As  I have  said  I I 
do  not  see  any  use  in  protecting.  The  less  poaching  | 
we  have  the  less  fishing  we  appear  to  have.  We  had 
agaug  of  snap  nets  out  there,  and  they  never  stopped  | 
fishing  the  whole  year  round.  Of  course  the  Fish-  1 
mongers  Company  did  a groat  deal  in  stopping  the  ' 
sale  of  the  salmon.  (- 

S88.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
in  the  fisheries? — That  I would  not  attempt  to  say. 

889.  You  form  no  theory  upon  that  ? — No,  I could 
not  attempt  it. 

890.  Mr.  Green. — Have  yon  made  any  observa- 
tions as  to  fry  going  down  ? — Oh,  yes ; we  have  splen- 
did runs  of  fry  every  year.  Of  course  they  are  not 
protected  in  the  tributaries  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  are  not  protected  at  all. 

891.  Professor  Cunningham. — They  come  down  in 
shoals  ? — They  do. 

892.  About  what  time  of  the  year  ? — In  the  spring 
and  autumn  principally.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
the  eel  nets  have  done  an  enormous  lot  of  harm.  I 
have  not  seen  that  myself  because  it  is  uot  easy ; but  I 
have  it  from  men  who  fished  the  weirs.  It  is  very  ■ 
difficult  to  get  evidence  about  them  and  these  old-  ; 
fashioned  mill  dams  on  a river  like  the  Inny.  I have 
dozens  of  letters  from  men  saying  an  enormous 
amount  of  fry  was  destroyed  by  them,  and  it  stands  \ 
to  reason  that  if  there  is  fry  in  the  river  they  must 
get  into  them. 

893.  You  could  not  suggest  any  means  by  which 
that  would  be  stopped.  If  the  eel  nets  are  up,  of 
course,  the  srnolts  are  bound  tube  caught  as  they  are 
going  down? — Yes. 

894.  Mr.  Green. — -When  do  the  eel  nets  begin  to 
fish  ? — The  first  floods  in  July. 

895.  O’Oonor  Don. — What  season  of  the  year  , 
about  do  they  get  the  best  takes? 

Chairman. — The  first  stormy  night  in  October!— 
Yes,  my  lord ; they  would  have  had  good  fishing  up 
to  this  only  they  had  no  flood. 

896.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  these  eel  nets  left  per- 
manently in  the  river? — They  are  put  down  at 
night  aud  taken  up  in  the  morning. 

897.  They  are  not  there  during  the  day  ? — No. 

898.  How  are  they  set  when  they  have  no  weir—  ; 
in  the  Shannon,  I believe,  they  have  not  got  eel  weirs!  - 
— They  have  got  eel  weirs  in  the  Shannon,  every- ; 
where  they  could  get  them.  The  Board  of  Works  ‘ 
have  them,  for  which  they  get  £2,000  a-year,  and  they 
refuse  to  subscribe  a halfpenny  towards  the  protec- 
tion of  the  river. 

899.  I thought  they  set  nets  in  the  Shannon  with- 
out weirs  ? — Oh,  no. 

900.  Are  they  obliged  to  take  them  up  in  the  day- 
time?— Yes,  from  sunrise,  to  sunset. 

901.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mentioned  that 
poaching  had  been  stopped  to  a large  extent  in  the 
lower  waters — what  about  the  upper  waters?—1 The 
upper  waters  I am  not  able  to  deal  with  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  because  I have  not  a sufficient  staff. 

902.  Is  poaching  going  on  now  to  any  great  ex- 
tent?— From  the  beginning  of  next  month  it  will  be 
going  on  to  a certain  extent.  It  is  greatly  checked 
in  certain  places,  but  there  are  some  rivers  we  do  not 
go  near. 

903.  With  good  spawning  areas  ? — All  the  tribu- 
taries have  fine  spawning  areas. 

904.  O’Conor  Don. — It  is  not  worse  than  tea 
years  ago  ? — Oh,  it  is  a good  deal  better  now  in  the, 
Newport  and  Cappamore  districts.  In  Newport  1 
would  have  nothing  to  do  when  I commenced  them® 
but  to  go  out  before  daybreak  and  catch  some  on* 
gaffing  fish,  and  now  they  attempt  it  only  in 
middle  of  the  day. 
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905.  Professor  MIntosh.— What  do  they  do  with 
the  fish  they  capture  ? — They  salt  them  and  eat  them  • 
they  say  they  are  better  than  herrings. 

906.  Do  they  sell  them  ? — I do  not  think  so ; but  the 
country  fellows  gamble  for  them. 

907.  But  they  don’t  send  them  to  the  market?— No, 
sir. 

908.  Professor  Cunningham.  — You  mentioned 
two  runs  of  fry,  in  spiiug  and  autumn.  Do  you 
speak  from  your  own  observation? — Yes;  we  have 
fry  running  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

909.  What  size  are  they  ?,— About  4 to  6 inches. 

910.  Are  they  the  same  size  in  the  autumn  tud  as 
in  the  spring?— They  would  be  about  the  same. 

911.  You  notice  no  difference  ?— No. 

912.  How  late  do  they  occur  in  autumn  ?— Well 
they  would  run  in  J uly  and  August.  It  would  greatly 
depend  on  the  floods.  We  had  a very  drv  autumn 
this  time. 

913.  You  are  quite  sure  about  the  large  number 
going  down  at  that  period  ? — I am,  sir,  and  I have  it 
from  men  fishing  eel  weirs  at  Killaloe  and  Castle- 
connell  that  they  used  take  them  up  in  shoals. 

914.  What  do  they  do  with  those  caught  in  the  eel 
weirs  ?— They  have  all  sorts  of  stories  about  them.  We 
had  evidence  before  the  Inspectors  that  they  used  to 
tie  the  bottoms  of  the  waterproof  trousers  and  fill  it 
up  with  fry  and  take  them  home. 

915.  To  eat? — Yes,  sir.  About  the  seizing  of 
nets,  it  would  greatly  aid  us  if  we  could  apprehend 
men  carrying  nets.  They  can  now  leave  an  illegal 
engine  out  to  dry,  and  I cannot  touch  it  except  I see 
them  use  it. 

. ® ^ . Then  your  idea  is  that  the  quantity  of  salmon  is 
increasing  ? — Yes,  of  the  spawning  salmon. 

*l7;  y°u  tell  us  anything  about  the  salmon 
catch  ? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

918.  Have  you  formed  theimpressionthatsalmon  are 
diminishing  in  your  district?— Well,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  spring  fishing  they  say  they  are. 

919.  Salmon  or  grilse? — Salmon  and  grilse. 

920.  Then  you  place  no  reliance  in  the  proposal 
to  guard  the  small  tributaries?—!  don’t  think  it  can 
be  done,  sir,  and  I certainly  would  not  agree  with 
putting  on  an  extra  close  time  on  fishing  in  the  lower 
Shannon,  because  I think  they  have  a very  long  close 
time  at  present.  It  is  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning  to  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  when 
high  water  will  go,  say  at  5 or  6 o’clock  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  they  lose  that  tide,  so  it  is  prac- 
tically shut,  and  they  lose  it  again  on  the  following 
•Monday  morning. 


921  What  would  you  suggest  about  snap  nets?— 
I would  suggest  that  they  are  abolished  iu  fresh  water 
above  Limerick,  and  I heard  it  suggested  there  should 
be  some  law  made  about  the  doors  of  weirs,  because  a 
man  may  be  fashing,  and  they  keep  a sharp  look-out, 
and  all  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  let  go  the  door  and  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  He  might  be  interrupted  or 
not  ; he  merely  has  to  let  go  the  end  and  the  door 
sinks  down. 

922  Are  they  the  ordinary  form  of  weirs?— They 

are  stake  nets— Scotch  nets.  J 

923;  Mr.  Green  —Do  you  think  the  whole  leaders 
should  be  removed?— I do  not  think  that  would  be 
possible,  but  I would  make  him  remove  the  dooi  of 
the  pocket. 

924  And  not  have  it  hinged  on?— It  is  on  rings. 
I would  have  them  taken  up  and  laid  on  the  bank. 

AT  5'  fclie7  could  ,10t  Pufc  tliem  on  so  easily  ? 
—No.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  haul  them  up 
and  len  them  go;  and  these  stake  nets  are  nearly  all 
fashing  in  places  where  you  can  see  for  miles  and  miles 
around.  You  must  go  there  before  daybreak  and  vet 
into  some  place  where  you  cannot  be  seen.  ° 

926.  The  removal  of  part  of  the  net  that  would  put 
it  out  of  action  is  quite  necessary  ?— It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  poaching.  It  would  be  a tremendous 
check  on  poaching. 

927.  Professor  MTntosh— Are  the  fish  ever  left 
dry  m these  upper  tributaries?-  -They  are,  sir,  even  in 
going  up.  I have  had  to  station  a man  at  certain 
places  to  throw  them  back  into  the  river.  You  see 
them  up  in  the  mountain  tributaries  when  they  are 
spawning ; there  might  be  a little  hole,  and  then  the 

. ?etbmS  from  the  bed  to  get  back  to  the  hole 
if  you  frighten  them  they  would  actually  have  to  be 
out  of  the  water  to  pass  over.  It  is  quite  impossible 
tor  us  at  present  to  preserve  them. 

928.  If  you  had  fine  spawning  areas  near  would 
you  not  take  the  fish  to  spawn  artificially  ?— Yes,  sir. 

929.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  artificial 
hatching  ? — No. 

930.  Did  you  ever  manipulate  the  spawning  beds  ? 

93L  In  removing  eggs  that  had  been  left  dry?— 
No.  Of  course  eggs  that  might  be  left  dry  might 
hatch  out  when  other  floods  came.  I don’t  suppose 
they  would  be  destroyed  by  being  left  ouly  for  a little 
while. 

932.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  eggs  ? — Yes. 


Nov.  21, 1899. 
Captain  Hail. 


Mr.  Michael  Kennedy  examined. 


933.  Chaixmas — You  live  near  the  Blickwatei 
— i live  m Youghal. 

ttewl^Jdo  “b°Ut  esta“T  fislli” 

T If!  “ f r0!’ lmo"  ab<rat  il>— My  experienc 
, “e  .<¥"”8  for  the  hist  twenty-five  yeari—I  at 
about  eighteen  years  engaged  in  the  fishing,  but  m 
wtpenence  goes  back  to  twenty-five  years,  and  my  ide 
, we  have  to  look  for  somewhere  else  besides  ovei 
bshmg  m net  fishing.  Of  course  I am  interested  i. 

net  fishing,  and  when  I look  back  to  the  tim 
when  there  were  114  to  120boats  fishing  in  Youghal - 
J883.  ifere  were  120  licensed  boats  on  th 
kwater.  That  has  been  reduced  down  to  8C 
riemv ' ?•  1883-  <““J  bef“™  **>  ttere  wer 

mSiL1  fi;  Vnd  m the  ”l’Per  reaehes  of  Lismore 
Mallow,  and  Termoy,  we  had  plenty  of  fishing.  Sine 

^iStTSrpLfe.r  ““  1“‘  °r  “ y“rS 

liJLit'-.11*:  “ *he  eata*ry!-We  fish  fron 
Q&h  a1'  ge  down  the  harbour  and  bay. 

th?t  apply  to  aU  fche  men  that  fisi 
ere,  that  the  takes  have  decreased  1— It  does,  Whai 


I look  to  is  since  the  decline  of  the  fishing,  the 
number  of  boats  have  been  reduced;  in  1883° there 
were  114,  and  now  there  are  only  80. 

938.  That  is  cob  nets  and  drift  nets?— Cob  nets 
and  drift  nets. 

939.  That  is  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  com- 
plained of  ? — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  got  the  control 
of  the  river  in  1883;  prior  to  that  there  were  114, 
and  now  there  are  only  80.  Since  that  period 
the  fishing  appears  to  have  gone  down,  particularly 
in  the  last  five  years. 

940.  And  has  there  been  any  change  in  Mr.  Foley’s 
mode  of  fishing  above  you?— I don’t  know  about  that. 
I have  only  to  deal  with  what  came  under  my  own 
personal  observation.  What  I want  to  convey  is 
that  the  number  of  licensed  boats  was  reduced  in 
1883  from  114  to  48,  and  the  salmon  fishing 
has  declined  in  the  river.  1 have  got  the  licences 
here. 

Chairman. — You  might  put  it  “in  spite  of"  its 
being  reduced,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  reduction 

941.  O’Conor  Don.  — You  don’t  mean  to  say 
the  fish  would  increase  the  more  you  caught?— I 


H 


Mr.  Michael 
Kennely- 
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AT«r.  21,  1899.  don’t  know  what  conclusion  anyone  can  come  to,  but 
Jlr.  Michael  * am  groag  you  facts ; since  1883  salmon  has  de- 
K ennedy.  dined. 

942.  And  since  1883  boats  have  declined  1 — Yes, 

943.  You  don’t  want  to  put  it  as  the  cause  and 
effect  ? — I am  only  giving  figures  to  you  : you  have 
cause  and  effect  in  the  game  law.  In  the  hake  fishing 
in  Youghal  we  had  30  boats  fishing  for  hake  in 
1866;  then  salmon  fishing  commenced  in  1866,  and 
the  people  fishing  for  hake  took  to  fishing  for 
salmon,  and  then  hake  was  sold  at  2s  6 d.  a score 
of  twenty-one  fish ; ten  years  after  you  could 
not  get  a hake,  the  couple  of  boats  that  were  going 
out  could  not  get  one.  That  was  not  over-fishing 
that  caused  the  decline  in  the  hake.  The  same  was 
as„to  the  game  laws  in  1865 ; the  farmers  were  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  and  the  game  went  down,  so 
really  I don’t  know  where  to  look  for  the  decline  in 
the  salmon  fishing  and  the  decline  in  the  liake  fishing. 
Our  rivers  are  better  preserved — I am  speaking  for 
the  Blackwater — the  rivers  of  the  Black  water  are 
better  preserved  than  ever ; there  is  less  poaching, 
hut  we  have  less  fish — much  less  fish.  Last  year  we 
had  86  tons  against  171  tons  in  1892,  so  that 
really  it  is  a matter  entirely  to  look  into.  Question 
of  what  becomes  of  the  fry  when  they  go  to  the  sea, 
because  that  is  my  own  honest  opinion  that  we  have 
as  much  fry  sent  out  now  to  sea  than  we  had  before 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  what  becomes  of  them — 
we  don’t  get  them  back  ; we  don’t  get  the  peal. 

944.  Mr  Grf.f.n. — When  you  were  talking  of  the 
number  of  nets  did  you  include  the  Knockadoon 
nets? — I am  including  them.  We  had  114  nets 
before  1883 — I should  say  we  had  114  nets  before 
1883. 

945.  There  were  not  many  of  these  Knockadoon 
nets  in  these  days  ? — No ; but  don’t  you  see  that  the 
Youghal  men,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  got 
control  of  the  river  more  men  took  out  outside  licences 
or  bag  licences,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  fi9h 
inside  the  harbour. 

946.  Do  you  think  that  bag  licences  have  anything 
to  say  to  diverting  the  fish  from  the  nets?— I don’t 
thiuk  so.  I would  not  have  thought  that  for  a 
moment. 

947-  How  are  those  Knockadoon  men  doing  in 
their  catches  ?— Fairly  well.  This  year  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  an  improvement — about  10  tons. 

948.  On  the  bag  nets? — No;  but  from  Youghal 
against  last  year,  but  there  has  been  a gradual  falling 
off  since  1882. 

949.  Was  it  in  the  peal  season  or  spring  fishing  ? 

The  July  fishing  picked  up  a bit.  The  fishing  in 
J uly  was  fairly  good.  I remember  back  to  1884  and 
m 3874,  and  1 remember  that  in  1874  John  Ronayne 
sent  twenty  boxes  of  fish  daily  away  from  Y oughal.  A 
couple  of  boxes  of  fish  now  is  the  general  thing  that 
is  sent  away  in  a day,  so  there  has  been  a decline 
gradually  for  a long  time.  Of  course,  to  my  mind 
the  proper  thing  to  do— I don’t  know  and  I am  not 
an  expert,  and  of  course  it  is  for  your  Commission  to 
recommend— the  proper  thing  to  do  is  what  was  done 
for  the  American  fisheries— to  establish  hatcheries  at 
the  top  of  the  river.  I think  if  you  got  up  hatcheries 
at  the  top  of  the  river  we  should  be  able  to  fill  the 
rivers  with  fish.  It  is  a great  industry  as  regards 
Youghal.  Youghal  is  a town  with  a population  of 
5,000,  and  nearly  1,000  people  are  dependent  on  the 
fishing.  There  are  eighty  boats  with  four  men  to 
each  boat,  and  then  there  are  the  families  of  these 
men. 

950.  Well,  are  all  the  Youghal  fish  caught  by  nets 
sent  away  by  rail  ? — Yes ; I have  the  railway  returns 
here. 


951.  O’Conor  Don. — What  do  they  show  ?— They 

show  a decline.  y 

952.  Chairman. — You  have  them  here? I have. 

953.  Wouid  you  object  to  leaving  them  with  us?— 
No;  here  they  are  (produced). 

954.  Mr.  Green. — Is  there  any  other  outlet  from 
Youghal  except  the  railway?— No;  well,  of  course 
in  the  upper  reaches  they  might  go  away  from 
Cappoquin  and  Cappagh.  I do  really  think  that  if  the 
matter  was  taken  up  in  a spirited  manner  and  a. 
competent  Board  formed — I know  that  the  Board 

of  Fisheries  at  present  have  not  powers  enough but 

I really  think  that  what  has  been  done  in  America, 
ought  to  be  done  in  Ireland.  If  you  established 
hatcheries  at  the  tops  of  your  rivers — and  the  water 
here  is  so  pure — I think  some  good  would  be  done 
and  that  your  rivers  would  be  filled  with  fish.  ’ 

955.  It  might  be  said  if  hatcheries  were  established 
when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  claims  all  the  right  to 
the  salmon  in  the  Blackwater,  it  might  in  that  case 
be  said  that  public  money  was  being  spent  for  private 
individuals  1— Well  you  see  no  matter  what  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  does,  even  ii  he  charges  a rent,  we  have 
our  people  there  living  on  that  fishery.  We  have 
eighty  boats. 

956.  It  is  purely  then  in  the  public  interest  that 
you  speak  ?— ' Yes,  purely  in  the  public  interest.  There 
are  fully  1,000  people  depending  on  that.  Tb  is 
in  the  commercial  interest  that  I speak.  I think  that 
when  hatcheries  have  been  successful  in  Canada  and 
in  America,  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  he  suc- 
cessful in  Ireland.  We  have  purer  and  better  water. 
Then  we  have  some  of  our  bye-laws  that  really  cannot 
be  carried  out.  The  bye-law  as  to  fifty  yards— it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out ; my  own  idea  is  that  if 
hatcheries  were  established  at  the  tops  of  the  rivers,, 
and  in  proper  places,  and  efficiently  worked  they  would 
be  beneficial.  We  have  60  to  70  tons  of  fish 
going  out  of  Youghal  this  year,  that  was  entirely  due 
to  the  natural  propagation  of  the  fish.  If  you 
doubled  that  with  hatcheries  why  not  have  the  corre- 
sponding result. 

957.  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  the  quantity  of 
spawn  going  down,  naturally,  is  as  large  as  it  was?— 
Yes  that  is  the  result ; you  have  it  there  before  you.  If 
you  got  up  hatcheries  why  should  you  not  make  it  ten- 
fold. These  (handing  a document  in)  are  my  own  re- 
turns and  those  (handing  in  another  document)  are  the 
returns  of  the  railway  people. 

. 958-  According  to  the  returns  from  the  railway 
since  1895  there  has  been  a steady  diminution  in  the 
number  of  fish  ? — Yes  with  the  exception  of  a couple 
of  years — the  year  1892  for  instance. 

959.  But  I say  since  1895  ?— Yes. 

960.  1895  appears  to  have  been  the  highest  year  in 
the  ten  years?— Yes. 


, u,lc‘o  mi*  ueen  a steady  diminution 

— Yes,  but  this  past  season  there  has  been  an  increase 
a little — about  10  tons. 

962.  You  told  us  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence 
that  notwithstanding  that,  that  the  amount  of  spawn 
that  goes  down  the  river  is  as  great  as  ever? — I believe 
so,  but  there  is  something  wrong.  I don’t  know  where 
it  is.  lam  not  an  expert,  and  I am  not  going  to 
offer  any  advice,  or  to  suggest  anything.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  to  me  that  we  have  better  protection  of  the- 
breeding  streams,  less  poaching,  and  less  fish. 

Might  not  that  affect  the  hatcheries  just  as 
weU,  if  you  had  them  ?-_Well  if  natural  means  pro- 
duce 80  tons  of  fish,  if  you  increase  that  by  artificial 
means  surely  you  will  get  an  increase  proportionally. 
If  I get  80  tons  of  fish  through  natural  means,  and  if 
1 get  up  hatcheries  and  increase  that  ten-fold,  surely 
the  production  will  be  increased. 
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Wr  °“  the  B1“twater'  m-  0' Conor  DoN.-Cormormts  We  mcreared  1 

965  Whereabouts  is  your  veir.  Half  way  dot™  preLtS  uLfab  thl^ild" ^KrdsTrateeMou  ITt*  ' 

«K:  “ ip  11  ”•  ^ “ 

to  Cappoqura.  1 suppose  it  is  si*  or  seven  miles  by  974.  Professor  CmNisoHAM.-I  think  they  hove  . 

Si  i i^”i"t  thno"  ft  “6  Bkct  - 

•18!o  t5,rSS  « if  l W?  “ g0°n  y,i“'r'  T™”  of  Snlae  18  n0‘  ■“  proportion  to  the  descent  of  smolts. 

,s  no  doubt  that  the  fish  has  decreased  since.  The  975.  Mr.  Geers.— Do  von  say  that  the  return  of 

trikes”  i?T899' “UT ft “ grilse  is  better  than  the  riturn  ithe  sprint  SI 
I- ftT?  A ’ L tr0"*!  Tlmt  “ 11  to  be.  So  far  as  1 am  concerned  in  my 

attributable  to  a disease,  because  lost  year,  and  the  fishery,  it  lias  been  pretty  nearly— there  has  not  been 

w?,\h?S  h"!  TTKJ  ff?”the  a good  pead  fishery  for  tlte  last  four  years.  We  have 

banks,  thrown  up,  they  had  evidently  died  of  disease.  had  fair  enough  spring  fishing,  but  not  the  big  fish 

967.  Professor  OONNINGHin.-Fungus  was  the  that  we  used  to  get.  This  year  and  last  year  I did 

disease  was  it!— I think  it  was  fungus.  We  not  get  fish  over  25  lbs.,  but  previous  to  that  I ised 
tbe?,  wben  tI,6y  " “'i1  *.  W Bet  fish  of  45  lbs.,  and  a few  of  50  lbs. ; and  it  was 
™ ttev  1 * It  d,allng'  wf  "ot  m uncommon  thing  to  have  them  at  45  lbs.,  and 

was.  But  Mr.  Foley  also  said  it  was  fungus.  As  to  from  that  down  to  25  ills 

this  year,  I have  not  rememhered  for  ten  years  such  a 976.  In  your  memory  can  you  think  of  any  periods 

Waff  "dnTh  use  this  toasou  in  August,  of  depression  ns  great  as  the  present  one  1— No : but 

September,  and  October.  Immediately  after  the  net  within  the  twenty  years  we  had  a bad  year  and  a 

fishing  stopped  there  was  a wonderful  run  of  fish,  slock  year,  but  nothing  equal  to  what  thave  had 

and  it  has  been  remained,  and  I dare  say  you  will  since  1895.  Yon  see  it  has  been  going  on.  Before 

?,***, “ immo  furtbo'i  ‘bat  if  those  fisli  were  we  had  perhaps,  one  year  a had  year/  and  then  the 

1 “wit  P1"°  “d  f Produ“  “'n'a  b“k.  tb«»  uext  year  we  would  make  up  for  it;  but  now  fishin- 
ought  to  be  a very  good  season  This  year  we  made  has  been  steadily  going  down,  and  since  1895 
a remark  on  my  lieto-I  only  Ash  one  draft  net—  Mr.  Foley,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  lsssee  has 
rthTy„,dfeWfisffc9  H SOt  Tha,ti  c ,be“use  dri“™  “P  charts,  showing  the  rise  and  fail  by 

Sled  hiubi  ^ ’th  • 4116  tPOTOtog  h»h  were  diagrams,  and  there  is  also  shown  the  rise  in  grilse 

. L n 8 TI.  P "T  °ur  nmiW- ,al”oat  f”  *b»  P“‘  jearand  this  year-last  year  was  very 

protected.  There  are  not  sufficient  bailiffs.  The  low.  3 1 

KS?  .if  ft  “"5  " “d  »b»,  I 977.  Professor  Cunningham— You  seem  to  think 
netted  ^ * th"  m°“th  °f  th“  nTer  “ 0'r”dr*ft  that  the  run  offish  is  becoming  later  each  year!— 
qrq‘  n -xr  i Oh,  no.  The  run  in  the  Blackwater  is  very  early. 

958.  Chairman.— You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  In  fact  we  are  as  early  a river  as  the  Kerry  river* 
Amnedy,  then  l-I  should  think  not.  The  month  They  commence  in  Jiuuary  in  Kerry,  and  there  has 

ZZr  °t  ? ™ry  ”“Ti  f f “?  <2?Vt  aI,‘°‘  bae"  “ aPlmdid  °!  “P™S  *8b  ” «»  month  of 

nf+o  *'i  T do  catch  ish  Wednesday  January  in  the  Blackwater.  That  has  been  proved 

after  the  weekly  close  season  The  Monday  and  the  by  the  Messrs.  Foley,  who  have  a hatchery  at  Lismore 
luesday  are  blank  days  with  me,  and  it  is  only  on  —at  least  they  worked  it ; they  have  not  worked  it  this 
•Saturday  and  Sunday  that  a few  fish  are  allowed  to  year.  I remember  Sir  Thomas  Brady  going  down 
reach  me.  nna  f • T 1 


969.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  more  nets  now 
than  before  18951— No.  I think  that  in  1895  they 


there  one  time  to  see  the  draw  in  January,  and  an 
enormous  number  of  splendid  fish  was  caught. 

978.  I thought  you  said  that  this  year  there  was  a 


were  reduced.  The  harbour  belongs  to  no  one.  It  later  run  of  fi°shl— That  is  August.  September,  ancl 

IS  onen  Iismno’  find  tmuniin  pop  o »lo„a  . h.  _ • • . ° r ’ 


is  open  fishing,  and  anyone  can  put  a net  there. 

970.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  fish  is  due  to  this  netting  that  it  was  much 


October — the  spawning  fish  going  up. 

979.  Yes;  but  they  are  all  going  up  to  spawn, 


better  when  the  netting  was  much  larger  l-I  have  a 6Ven  the  ea-rly  fishH  do  °°t  remember  for  ten  year* 

theory  about  that.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  «°  T*?  g01ag  J *1  dtU™S  the  three  months  of  August- 

this  year  there  was  a tremendous  run  of  fry  down,  SePtember>  and  October. 

and  last  year  it  was  the  same  and  the  year  before.  930.  You  don’t  mean  us  to  understand  that  the 
We  can  see  them  in  the  tideway.  They  run  down  by  nm  ia  becoming  later  in  your  river  1— I attribute 

the  shore  in  a belt  like  eel  fry  do  in  the  Shannon.  t0  tl,e  obstacles ; they  very  sensibly  waited  outside 
The  return  from  grilse  ancl  peal  from  that  great  until  tbe  door  was  opened— that  was  my  idea  of  it. 
descent  of  smolts  does  not  correspond ; there  must  be  The  River  Blackwater  certainly  wants  more  protec- 

a lack  of  feeding  in  the  sea.  tion  Poaching  is  very  bad  indeed ; I question 

971.  Professor  Cunningham.— When  do  you  ex-  if  there  is  a river  in  Ireland  so  heavily  poached  as  the 

pect  the  smolts  to  return  1 — We  generally  say  that  Blackwater. 

thesmolts  who  go  down  in  April  are  due  to  comeback  981.  Chairman. — You  mean  in  the  breeding 
m June— it  has  been  proved  by  marked  fish;  they  streams?— In  the  tributaries,  and  even  in  the  main 
maQk_e0uP  wonderfully.  river,  and  down  below  me  and  Youghal  there  is  any 

972.  Jt  only  takes  a few  months  then? — Only  a amount  of  poaching. 


few  weeks.  The  smolts  going  down  in  April  or  May 
are  bound  to  return  in  June  or  July.  It  is  our  theory, 
and  it  is  proved  by  marking  the  fish.  I think  you 
know  that,  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Green. — Yes. 


982.  Mr.  Green. — That  is  fishing  in  the  close 
time  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  weekly  close  time  as  well. 

983.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  it  worse  now  flmn  it 
ever  was  ? — I consider  that  as  the  fish  decreases  the 


Witness. — Another  great  enemy  that  the  smolts  poaching  increases.  There  has  been  more  of  it  in  the 
have  to  contend  with,  but  that  would  not  account  for  last  few  years  than  before.  I know  the  river  well  for 
it,  are  the  cormorants.  We  have  shot  cormorants  on  bfty  years. 

the  Blackwa,ter,  and  we  found,  when  opened,  that  984.  You  consider  it  less  well  protected  now  than 
ere  were  in  them  six  or  seven  fry,  besides  half-  it  used  to  be? — Yes;  the  men  and  money  are  not  there 
digested  ones.  now. 
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985.  Were  the  men  and  the  money  there  before  ? — 
Well,  the  money  does  not  go  to  pay  bailiffs.  It  has 
gone  in  law  expenses. 

986.  Mr.  Green. — Are  there  better  facilities  for 
disposing  of  poached  fish  now  ? — I believe  there  are. 

987.  That  is  an  important  cause  in  the  increase  of 
poaching  ?—  I believe  there  are  better  means  of  dis- 
posing of  such  fish.  When  the  1st  of  January  comes 
then  they  are  all  Kerry  salmon. 

988.  Wednesday  you  said  was  the  best  day  for 
you  at  Camphire? — Yes,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
We  rarely  get  a fish  onMouday  or  Tuesday.  Wedo  get 
fish,  but  we  don’t  expect  to  get  them. 

989.  That  is  about  the  time  the  weekly  close 
season  affects  you  ? — That  is  the  time  it  means  to  me 
the  opening  of  the  door. 

990.  Professor  MTntosh.  — You  attribute  the 
diminution  of  salmon  to  something  in  the  sea  ? — Yes, 
a lack  of  whatever  they  feed  on  in  the  sea,  because 
the  amount  of  smolt  and  fry  that  we  see  going  down  in 
April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June — the  return  of 
grilse  for  the  past  five  years  back  from  the  sea  is  not 
equal. 

991.  And  your  grilse  and  peal  have  diminished 
largely  ? — Yes ; I say  that  something  happens  to  these 
sinolts — they  either  die  of  disease  or  are  demolished 
later  in  the  sea — and  they  don’t  come  back  as  grilse. 


There  is  no  adequate  return  for  the  quantity  that  goes 
down. 

992.  Do  you  know  about  the  estuary  ? — I know  the 
river  intimately  from  Fermoy  to  Youghal. 

993.  Have  you  noticed  a change  with  regard  to  the 
hake  fishing  ? — There  never  was  much  hake  fishing 
there.  I don’t  know  so  much  about  that  fishing— 
about  the  sea  fishing — for  the  last  few  years.  About 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  fair  hake  fishing  a littlo  to 
the  west  of  Capel  Island,  but  I don’t  know  how  it  has 
been  for  some  years. 

994.  Don't  you  attribute  the  diminution  also  tv 
poaching  1 —That  is  to  the  herring  nets  in  Kinsale ; I 
have  seen  thousands  of  young  hake  picked  up. 

Chairman — No,  about  salmon  ! 

995.  Professor  MTntosii.  — What  effect,  do  you 
think,  poaching  has  with  regard  to  their  numbers?— 
It  has  a great  deal ; because  they  kill  the  breeding 
fish. 

996.  You  don't  attribute  the  diminution  altogether 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  sea  ? — I should  think 
one  equals  the  other ; because  when  a man  kills  a hen 
fish — a spawning  fish — look  at  the  thousands  of  fish  he 
kills.  If  she  was  allowed  to  deposit  the  ova,  and  they 
were  hatched  out,  and  say  1 00  went  to  the  sea  and 
fifty  came  back,  the  poacher  kills  the  whole  100  there 
and  then,  and  you  get  nothing  back  from  them. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Villiers  Stuaiit,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Vil-  997.  Chairman. — You  have  a Fishery  at  Dromana  ? 
licr,  Stuart,  — Ye3,  I have  fishing  from  Finisk  to  Youghal ; but  it 

j.r.,  d.l.  js  jn  patches,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

998.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the 
subjects  we  are  inquiring  on.  Hus  there  been  a decrease 
in  the  number  of  salmon? — Our  numbers  show  it  was 
very  fairly,even  tip  to  1895;  but  1895  was  an  exception- 
ally good  year  ; but  I think  it  has  steadily  gone  down 
until  this  year, when  there  has  been  a considerable  rise 
in  the  peal  caught ; not  in  the  salmon. 

999.  Can  you  hazard  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  decrease  ? — -I  cannot.  I think  it  is  largely  due 
to  some  natural  cause  we  have  not  fathomed  at  all. 
1 don’t  see  how  it  can  he  the  increase  of  netting,  be- 
cause the  netting  has  decreased — that  is  to  say  to  a 
limited  extent.  I know  our  nets  were  shortened  in 
1891  and  one  of  the  nets  became  absolutely  useless 
from  that  cause.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  netting. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  poaching  in  the  small  streams, 
particularly  the  Finisk,  the  Licky,  and  the  Ceoch. 
They  run  up  into  mountain  parts  and  people  are  not 
particular  about  the  law — in  fact,  it  is  a fashionable 
thing  to  poach  salmon,  and  they  salt  them  down  in 
the  winter  in  ban-els. 

10**0.  Do  you  think  that  has  increased  ?— I don’t 
think  it  has  increased.  I think  it  was  always  going 
on,  and  I don't  think  there  is  more  to-day  going  on 
than  ever  there  was.  They  say,  however,  there  is 
not  the  same  amount  offish  in  those  streams.  In  1898, 

which  was  a bad  year — I have  a good  deal  of  property 
on  the  sea,  at  a place  called  Helvick,  and  there,  the 
fishermen  tell  me  that  they  had  never  seen  so  many 
salmon  in  the  sea  before  in  their  memory,  and  it  was 
the  worst  year  we  have  had  in  the  river;  of  course, 
that  is  a place  fifteen  miles  round  the  coast. 

1001.  That  would  be  fish  that  would  come  up  the 
Youghal  River  ?— They  might.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of 

Duugarvan  Harbour.  There  is  an  old  letter  I saw 

I heard  you  ask  some  questions  about  whether  there 
has  been  depression  before— about  fifty  years  ago  - 
there  was  a letter,  I saw  it  some  years  ago,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  now,  it  was  from  the  Roynanes,  who 
used  to  rent  the  netting,  and  they  said  the  fishing  had 
become  very  bad,  and  they  asked  for  a reduction,  so 
apparently  it  was  not  the  only  bad  time. 

1002.  Mr.  Green. — What  engines  do  you  work? 

Seine  nets — draft  nets. 


1003.  Two  draft  nets? — I have  a right  to  more 
than  that,  hut  we  only  work  two  ourselves  at 
present. 

1004.  Your  figures  are  based  on  the  working  of 
those  two  ? — Yes,  they  are  based  on  the  working  of 
those.  Up  to  1895  we  worked  three  nets.  (See 
Appendix  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  xix.) 

1005.  After  1895  you  only  worked  two  ? — In  1895 
my  father  let  one  to  a fisherman. 

1006.  And  the  return  of  1895, which  shows  a slight 
increase,  is  based  on  two  nets? — No,  I have  added 
one-third  to  the  actual  figures.  I am  aware,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  fishermen  caught  much  the 
same  as  we  did  ourselves ; hence,  for  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  the  same. 

1007.  You  have  levelled  it  ? — I have  levelled  it. 

1008.  Can  you  hand  in  that  return? — I will  make 
a copy  of  it.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  absolutely 
accurate  ; bub  it  is  as  accurate  sis  I cau  make  it.  It 
is  near  enough  for  practical  purposes. 

1009.  O’Oonor  Don. — Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  as  to  what  ought  to  bo  done? — Unless 
you  can  have  two  hatcheries — one  high  up,  and  one 
at  Lismore.  If  wo  could  bo  sure  that  the  money 
would  be  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended— for  Clio  preservation  of  the  river — many  people 
would  he  glad  to  contribute  more.  I know  1 would 
myself,  but  I would  not  like  to  see  it  go  in  law  costs. 
There  is  another  thing  occurs  to  mo — under  the  Local 
Government  Act  the  rates  struck  on  fisheries  are 
at  the  higher  i-ate — that  is  to  say,  they  are  considered 
as  other  hereditaments,  and  the  ratos  levied  on  them 
will  he  as  if  they  were  on  buildings,  and  it  would 
be  a very  heavy  item  on  tho  fisheries.  I think  some 
of  that  amount  ought  to  be  contributed  by  the  county 
councils  to  the  preservation  of  tho  river,  because,  it 
is  more  than  they  used  to  get  from  the  fisheries  in 
the  old  times. 

1010.  They  do  not  got  any  benefit  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Grant? — On  the.  contrary,  the  fisheries  will 
be  hit  very  hard  by  the  Act. 

1011.  Professor  MTntosii. — The  only  question 
was, if  the  county  councils  contributedto  the  fisheries, 
might  they  not  have  the  power  to  limit  the  price  of 
the  salmon  ? — To  limit  tho  price  paid. 

1012.  That  it  should  not  go  beyond  a certain  limit  ? 
They  have  not  the  power  at  present. 

1013.  Nor  do  they  contribute? — You  mean  that  if 
they  contribute  they  will  be  able  to  limit  the  price  of 
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the  salmon.  I think  the  contribution  ought  only  to 
he  made  on  public  grounds  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  for  the  proprietors  nor  for  the 
sporting  that  fish  exist  altogether.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  people  on  the  Black-water  depending  upon 
the  net  fishing,  and  upon  that  ground  I think,  perhaps, 
the  county  councils  might  contribute  something  to 
help,  and  out  of  the  fund — the  increase  in  taxation  on 
the  fisheries — which  they  will  get  under  the  new  Act. 
It  ought  to  come  out  of  that. 

1014.  Then  about  the  poaching — may  I ask  what 
form  it  assumes] — Burning  the  water.  I cannot  say 
I only  know  what  I am  told. 

1015.  You  have  no  personal  experience  ] — No ; but 
I have  no  doubt  what  I have  always  been  told  is  per- 
fectly true. 

1016.  Chiefly  in  the  tributaries] — Yes;  I only 


know  the  ones  that  go  through  my  own  property,  aud  Nov.  21, 1899. 
the  people  are  most  active  in  it.  I instructed  my  Mr  H— q Vil. 
own  caretakers  to  put  it  down,  and  they  frankly  say  liers  Stuart, 
they  cannot.  It  is  as  much  as  their  lives  are  worth.  n.n. 
Unless  you  get  public  opinion — influence  public 
opinion  against  it — you  would  require  a little  army  to 
put  it  down. 

1017.  What  about  police  assistance] — I think  the 
police  may  very  well  give  any  assistance  they  can  in 
their  power.  I am  aware  they  do  in  some  places.  I 
know  on  the  Tay,  near  Kilmacthomas,  they  have  been 
very  active.  In  our  river  I never  heard  they  did. 

Yes;  they  did  assist  the  bailiffs  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. About  three  years  ago  they  gave  a good  deal 
of  assistance  in  the  way  of  appearing  at  different 
points,  and  especially  with  reference  to  Saturday  night 
poaching. 

The  Commission  adjourned  to  next  morning. 
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Wot'.  22, I89P. 


Mr.  William 
lioclifort,  j.p. 


FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd,  1899, 

AT  tl  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don  in  the  Chair ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t c d 
Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s.,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely- Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Rochfort,  j.p..  Cabir,  examined. 


1018.  Chairman. — What  part  of  Ireland  do  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  regarding? — With  regard  to  the 
River  Suir,  in  Tipperaiy  and  Waterford. 

1019.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  what 
are  the  chief  points  on  which  you  desire  to  offer 
evidence  ?— I propose  first  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
river  and  its  deteriorated  condition  ; the  state  of  the 
Suir ; then  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  and  suggested 
remedies.  My  means  of  forming  an  opinion  are 
these— that  I have  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir  for 
seventeen  years  and  own  a mile  of  one  bank. 

1020.  Are  you  in  the  upper  or  lower  waters  ? — The 
upper  waters,  the  fresh  water,  and  I am  also  agent 
for  seven  other  riparian  proprietors,  representing 
in  the  aggregate  about  ten  miles  of  the  river,  all  aon- 
tidal.  I hand  in  accurate  returns  of  the  salmon  taken 
in  two  of  the  best  angling  reaches  of  the  river, 
showing,  with  some  slight  fluctuations,  a steady  and 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  salmon  taken 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  since  1887.  (Hands  in 
return).  (See  Appendix  Part  ii , Documents  ATo.  xii.) 

1021.  Has  there  been  a steady  diminution  all 
through  that  period?— Yes,  more  especially  since 
1887  there  are  some  fluctuations ; 1894  shows  a 
recovery,  but  with  the  exception  of  1892  and  1894 
it  is  mainly  down  hill. 

1022.  1897  appears  to  have  been  a year  with  a large 
take  ?— That  is  the  year  before  last — a slight  increase. 
You  will  observe  that  one  of  the  fisheries  goes  back  to 
1876,  and  the  other  only  to  1883. 

1023.  Professor  Cunningham.— Are  these  fish  taken 
by  the  net? — No,  all  angling. 

1024.  Chairman. — The  weight  of  fish  in  1897 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  for  the  last 
ten  years  ? — That  is  correct. 

1025.  And  even  1899  is  not  so  very  bad 454  ?_ 

Still  it  is  very  small  compared  with  what  it  used  to 
be.  I ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  the  river 
above  the  limits  of  this  fishing  has  suffered  a good 
deal  in  proportion  more  than  these  particular  waters 
have  suffered.  According  as  you  get  higher  up  the 
river  the  deterioration  appears  to  be  more  marked 
and  above  Cahir,  for  instance,  a fishing  that  used  to 
let  for  £200  a year  to  an  English  club— gentlemen 
used  to  come  over  and  live  in  Cahir  for  the  fishing— 
now  is  practically  unlettable ; the  last  rent  obtained 
-was  £40,  two  years  ago.  Above  Cahir  you  may  say 
the  fishing  Las  ceased  to  exist ; it  used  to  be  very 
good.  J 

1026.  Mr.  Green.— In  preparing  these  returns 
have  you  given  due  weight  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  river  may  have  been  fished— the  number  of 
rods  ?— No ; it  is  impossible  to  do  that.  One  year  it 
was  let  to  two  English  gentlemen,  and  they  did  not 
come  until  three  weeks  after  the  season  began,  and 
lost  the  best  part  of  the  season;  but  that  is 
exceptional.  One  of  tbem  may  be  taken  as  being 
fished  pretty  evenly— the  Cah'ir  Park  return—  the 
other  is  not  so  much  under  control. 

1027.  Professor  Cunningham— Do  you  know  the 
number  of  rods?— Yes,  there  are-  about  two  rods  on 


the  water  each  day  in  each  fishing.  That  is  limited 
That  is  not  a varying  quantity— that  may  be  taken 
as  being  a constant  quantity. 

1028.  Mr.  Green— But  the  energy  of  the  fisher- 
man would  make  a considerable  difference  ?— It 
would ; that  fluctuates  very  considerably. 

1029.  Professor  MTntosh— And  tiie  weather 
would  affect  it,  would  it  not?— You  take  your  chance. 
One  may  go  out  for  weeks  together  without  a good 
fishing  day ; there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  that  in. 

1 030.  Chairman. — Then  one  year  would  differ  from 
another  in  consequence  of  that  ?— Not  very  much ; but 
the  disquieting  feature  is  that  two  seasons  there  ought 
to  have  been  very  good  ones  judging  by  the  water- 
high  water  in  the  spring— which  we  look  upon  as 
favourable  to  fishing.  It  is  essentially  a spring 
river,  the  Suir,  for  it  gets  full  of  weeds  at  the  end  of 
May  and  the  fishing  is  over.  I attribute  the 
decadence  of  the  fishing  to  the  following  causes  : — 
first,  the  over-netting  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  and  the  estuary,  more  especially  in  the  fresh 
■water  portions  of  the  river  between  Clonmel  and 
Oarrick-on-Suir,  eleven  miles,  of  which  eight  miles 
only  is  suitable  for  net  fishing.  In  these  eight  miles 
of  river  the  fish  run  mainly  in  the  navigation 
channel,  which  is  seldom  more  than  eleven  yards  in 
width.  This  season  there  were  fifteen  snap  nets 
constantly  fishing,  except  at  night  and  the  foi  ty  eight 
hours’  weekly  close  time,  and  also  except  in  times  of 
flood— that  is  understood.  In  fact,  the  river  is  a 
perfect  echelon  of  nets,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  fish  to  get  by. 

1031.  Are  those  nets  of  recent  introduction? — No; 
I think  they  are  fairly  constant ; but  Mr.  Jones,  the 
becretury  of  the  Conservators,  could  give  you  more 
accurate  information. 

1032.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
netting  has  increased  in  late  years?— No,  I think 
not ; but  I cannot  speak  with  certainty  about  that. 
Another  great  obstruction  in  the  running  of  fish  on 
the  Suir  is  a fishing  weir  called  Coolnamuek,  which  is 
a very  serious  obstruction  to  the  running  of  fish. 

1033.  Has  that  been  there  all  through  ?— Yes ; but  it 
has  been  altered  in  a way  which  many  people  consider 
illegal ; it  has  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  a greater 
part  of  the  river  than  it  used  to  do,  and  I should  think, 
possibly,  may  be  the  subject  of  litigation  hereafter. 
And,  thirdly,  insufficient  protection  to  the  breeding  fish 
during  the  close  season,  owing  to  inadequacy  of  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Conservancy  Board— only  £400 
I 'emg  available  for  the  protection  of  ICO  miles  of  main 
river  and  131  of  tributary  streams,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen  in  number.  The  ordinary  wages  to  the  rank 
and  file  water  bailiff  is  £2  1 0s.  a month ; be  is  put  on  for 
two,  or  at  the  most,  three  months,  and  that  is  quite 
inadequate  to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  man.  It 
is  not  worth  a man’s  while  to  chance  getting  his  head 
broken  for  £2  1 0s.  a month  for  three  months.  Fourth, 
weakness  of  existing  fishery  laws,  which,  I think, 
require  strengthening  in  many  respects  but  the  Secre- 
tary could  give  you  more  detailed  information  about 
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that  and  I fancy  the  amendments  would  be  wisely 
niade  in  the  direction  of  assimilating  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  laws.  Fifth,  the  effects  of  thorough  drainage  on 
the  basin  of  the  liver— I think  that  has  been  going  on, 
as  we  all  know,  very  largely  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  I think  the  effect  of  that  results  in  high  floods, 
alternating  with  very  low  water.  The  high  floods,  I 
believe,  are  very  injurious  to  the  spawning  beds,  sweep- 
ing away  the  ova  and  doing  harm,  and  I think  the  very 
low  water  exposes  the  river  very  much  to  poaching,  and 
also  that  the  small  fry  in  the  river  may  suffer  from  their 
natural  enemies  to  a very  much  greater  extent  than  if 
the  river  kept  a more  even  level.  As  to  the  remedic  s 

1034.  Before  you  leave  that,  might  I ask  you  has  the 
protection  of  the  river  been  less  in  these  late  bad  years 
than  before  1 — I think  so,  because  the  funds  are  less, 
according  as  the  fisheries  deteriorate,  their  valuation 
deteriorates.  The  10  per  cent,  rate  on  the  valuation 
used  to  be  a very  important  source  of  income,  and  that 
is  a diminishing  one  every  year ; for  instance,  the 
fishing,  I told  you,  that  used  to  bring  .£200  a year,  and 
now  brings  nothing,  that  is  a loss  of  £20  a year  to  the 
Conservators. 

1035.  The  funds  of  the  Board  are  smaller  now  than 
they  were  ? — I think  so. 

1036.  And  they  are  unable  to  employ  as  many 
bailiffs  and  watchers  as  before  1 — That  is  so.  Then  as 
regards  the  remedies — No.  1 would  be  to  augment  the 
income  of  the  Conservancy  Board  by  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  netting  licences,  and  possibly  limiting  their 
number.  The  rod  licence  is  £1,  for  instance,  and  the 
snap  net  pays  only  30s.,  which  employs  four  or  five  men, 
who  may  kill  a great  many  more  fish — probably  do — 
than  the  same  number  of  anglers  up  stream,  and  1 
think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  netters, 
as  well  as  for  anglers,  if  increased  funds  were  forth- 
coming from  that  source — if  no  other  source  was 
available — which  I cannot  see  there  is.  I don’t 
think  one  can  expect  the  Government  to  do  it.  I 
think  if  a river  is  wisely  administered  it  ought  to 
he  self-supporting.  I think  a precedent  for  that 
would  be  pretty  much,  as  I understand  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  dealt  with  his  water.  After  he 
secured  the  exclusive  proprietorship  of  the  Black- 
water,  below  Lismore,  he  limited  the  number  of 
nets,  and  he  puts  on  a duty  of  £12  or  £13 — in  a 
case  where  on  our  river  a man  would  only  pay  £3. 
Second — increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
stabulary in  protecting  breeding  fish  during  the 
close  time.  I don’t  think  that  could  be  described 
as  being  in  any  way  analogous  to  game-keepers’ 
duties,  because  these  fish  are  miles  away  from  any 
gentleman’s  demesne,  and  as  a rule  they  may  he  a 
long  way  from  any  angling  ground  which  an  angler 
might  take  an  interest  in — it  would  be  simply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  that  the  stock  of  fish 
should  not  be  decimated.  Strengthening  the  fishery 
laws  with  a view  to  a freer  run  of  fish — there  is 
great  confusion  on  many  points,  especially  with 
regard  to  what  is  a legal  gap  and  what  is  not,  and 
I am  satisfied  there  is  not  the  free  run  for  fish 
which  the  Legislature  intended.  There  should  also 
be  a simplification  and  codification  of  the  law,  so 
that  it  could  be  understood  more  easily. 

1037.  Have  you  found  difficulties  in  enforcing 
the  law  as  it  stands  ? — I think  the  law  is  weak  in 
many  respects ; for  instance,  the  police  may  find 
men  travelling  about  at  night,  in  the  open  season, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  for  poaching  and  dragging 
the  river,  and  they  cannot  search  them,  which  I 
believe  they  can  do  in  England ; unless  they  can 
find  them  in  the  very  act  of  poaching  they  have  np 
powers.  Then  I also  should  advocate  the  abolition 
of  fresh  water  netting.  I attribute  great  importance 
to  that,  and  I believe  a precedent  exists  in  that 
measuro  whioh  was  adopted  in  Canada.  I have 
before  me  here  the  Canadian  Act  of  Parliament, 
52  Viet.,  cap.  24  which  enacts  that  the  use  of  nets 
or  other  apparatus  for  the  capture  of  salmon  shall 
be  confined  to  tidal  waters.  If  that  is  found  neces- 


sary in  a country  like  Canada,  with  the  immense  Nov.  22,  1898. 
area  of  fresh  water,  it  would  seem  to  me  a Jortiori  M .,777. 
to  be  required  in  Ireland;  but  I also  think  that  it  Effort,*", 
should  be  accompanied  by  compensation  where  loss 
of  income  by  such  abolition  can  be  proved.  I have 
gone  into  the  question  on  the  Suir,  and  the  numbers 
of  proprietors  who  receive  rents  from  netting  in 
fresh  water  is  very  limited,  and  the  amounts  they 
receive  are  small,  and  I should  think  that  con- 
siderably less  than  £1,000  would  now  compensate 
them,  if  they  were  compulsorily  bought  out ; but 
if  time  goes  by,  and  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  come 
into  play,  and  you  have  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
riparian  proprietors,  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
would  he  immensely  increased. 

1038.  Out  of  what  fund  should  that  compensation 
come? — That  would  require,  I think,  legislation.  I 
think  it  might  be  a charge  on  the  district;  there 
should  be  a power  to  borrow  the  money  from  the 
Government  by  the  Board  of  Conservators,  and  to 
levy  it  as  a tax,  with  the  ordinary  rates,  and  make 
it  a charge  on  the  Conservancy  income  for  a number 
of  years,  if  it  was  advanced  on  an  easy  rate  of 
interest. 

1039.  Do  you  think  the  Conservancy  income  in 
most  pa'.'ts  of  Ireland  would  be  able  to  bear  a charge 
of  that  sort — of  course  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
not  be  confined  to  your  river,  where  the  compensation 
apparently  would  be  small — it  would  have  to  take  in 
the  whole  country,  and  in  many  places  compensation 
might  be  very  heavy? — That  is  true  ; there  might  be 
some  discretion  left  to  the  Board  to  take  action  in  the 
matter,  if  they  felt  able  to  do  so  in  each  river,  on  its 
own  merits;  I am  sure  the  subject  could  be  dealt  with 
on  the  Suir  with  a very  small  expenditure  at  present. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  No.  5,  of  establishing 
hatcheries. 

1040.  Mr.  Green. — I beg  pardon.  Before  you 
pass  on  from  fresh  water  netting,  do  not  these  snap  net 
men  that  fish  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  Suir  do 
so  by  getting  leave  from  the  riparian  owners? — 

Yes. 

1041.  They  have  no  right? — No  right,  as  far  as  I 
know ; certainly  not.  They  have  to  get  leave  from 
the  owner,  and  it  appears  that  the  ownership  of  the 
bank  carries  with  it  a light  of  netting  to  the  centre 
of  the  stream. 

1042.  Do  proprietors  levy  any  tolls  on  these  snap 
net  men  for  giving  this  permission  ? — Yes,  something 
small. 

1043.  In  fact,  they  rent  their  fishery  to  the  snap 
net  men  ? — That  is  it.  In  many  cases,  I believe, 
they  don’t  get  paid  afterwards.  With  regard  to 
hatcheries,  I am  not  expert  in  that  matter ; but  it 
seems  to  me  that  before  this  can  he  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise  of  the  upper  water  proprietors, 
there  should  be  such  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  river  as  would  ensure  a larger  number  of 
fish  returning.  At  this  moment  I have  authority 
from  one  of  my  employers  to  set  up  a hatchery 
whenever  I think  the  time  has  come  for  doing 
so  ; but  I hesitate  to  spend  the  money  because 
I have  no  guarantee  that  the  fish  we  turn  out  will 
ever  come  back  to  us  in  any  numbers  worth  having. 

We  think  a sufficient  number  are  not  allowed  to 
return;  there  are  too  many  taken  in  the  tidal 
waters. 

1044.  Chairman.— Beturning  ?— Yes.  If  we  turn 
out  fish  we  have  no  reasonable  expectation  that  they 
will  ever  come  back  to  the  upper  waters. 

1U45.  Professor  Cunningham. — Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  all  the  proprietors  in  the  river  to  com- 
bine and  each  subscribe  proportionately  to  the 
hatchery? — You  now  allude  to  the  upper  proprietors 
the  proprietors  of  the  whole  length  of  the  fishery.. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  a combination: 
of  any  sort,  even  amongst  proprietors.  One  man 
thinks  his  bit  of  river  is  too  small  to  warrant  it. 
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19.  You  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  subscrip- 
j tion  for  preservation.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
,p,  will  subscribe. 

1046.  But  by  levying  a subscription  in  proportion 
to  the  catch? — You  cannot  enforce  it,  from  my  ex- 
perience. 

1047.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  the  catch  of  the 
fishermen  in  the  public  water  is  greater  than  the 
catch  in  the  part  of  the  river  which  is  held  by  pro- 
prietors ? — By  public  water  you  mean  tidal  ? 

1048.  Yes? — I should  fancy  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it ; but  1 suppose  there  are  no  very  accurate 
statistics  available. 

1049.  What  I mean  is,  that  the  benefit  from 
starting  hatcheries  up  in  your  waters  would  fall 
chiefly  to  the  people  fishing  in  the  tideway  ?— 1 That 
is  my  contention  ; they  would  capture  nearly  all  our 
fish. 

1050.  And,  as  these  people  would  not  be  pro- 

prietors, it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  subscription 
from  them  ? — Yes.  Besides,  one  cannot  expect  a 

private  proprietor  to  do  it  entirely  from  public 
spirit.  One  would  establish  a hatchery  for  the  sake 
of  benefiting  one’s  angling  waters,  and  if  the  people 
below  got  their  share  so  much  the  better,  but  we 
expect  our  share  of  the  benefit. 

1051.  Professor  Cunningham. — The  district  might 
be  induced  to  subscribe  for  a public  fishery.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  district  to  undertake  some  part  of  the 

expense  iu  connection  with  a public  fishery? I 

think  it  is. 

1052.  Mr.  Green. — Or  the  county?- -I  doubt  if 
you  will  ever  get  Is.  from  the  county  council,  but 
that  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I think  if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all  it  is  to  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  and 
there  are  many  people  ready  to  do  it  if  they  thought 
they  would  get  any  benefit. 

1053.  Chairman.— -How  could  you  secure  to  them 
that  benefit  ? What  is  the  means  you  would  adopt 
to  give  them  such  security  as  would  induce  them  to 
subscribe  and  set  these  hatcheries  going  ? — Well,  the 
adoption  of  the  remedies  I am  now  suggesting. 

1054.  You  think  those  remedies  would  induce 
them  to  put  their  own  money  into  it  ?— I do  cer- 
tainly. I think  the  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  is 
the  protection  of  the  spawning  beds,  which  is  terribly 
inefficient.  At  this  moment  I am  perfectly  sure, 
close  to  where  I live  the  fish  are  being  taken  out! 
There  was  a flood  about  a fortnight  ago,  which 
brought  up  a lot  of  fish.  Now  the  water  is  getting  low 
again,  and  these  fish  will  not  go  back ; but  knowing 
as  I do  the  sort  of  men  who  have  charge  of  these 
breeding  streams,  I am  satisfied  these  fish  will  never 
return.  Above  all,  I think  there  should  be  a strong 
central  authority— her  Majesty’s  Fishery  Inspectors 
—to  administer  the  law,  composed  of  experts  on  the 
fishery  question,  not  less  than  three,  so  as  to  admit 
of  two  being  available  for  holding  local  inquiries  I 
think  their  bye-laws  should  have  the  force  of  law 
without  confirmation  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  is 
not  a satisfactory  tribunal  for  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. There  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  be 
friction  between  netters  and  anglers;  also  between 
fishing  interests  and  those  depending  on  water-power 
mills,  &c.,  so,  in  my  opinion,  a strong  authority  com- 
manding respect  is  essential  to  hold  the  balance 
between  conflicting  interests. 

1055.  Professor  M'Iktosh.— Are  there  any  tur- 
W m your  river !_  She  ■ not  very  man,,  J {„  „ 

T know.  In  my  dretnot  there  ere  two,  end  one  hue 
been  very  recently  erected. 

1055a.  Are  they  well  guarded  1— Yes,  there  is 
wire-netting  in  front. 

1056.  But  no  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  it 
clean?— I think  the  mill  owners  always  object  verv 
much  to  screens  of  that  sort.  It  involves  a certain 
amount  , of  labour  m keeping  the  screens  free  from 
obstruction ; it  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  water 
power. 


1057.  With  regard  to  this  central  body,  which 
would  be  in  Dublin,  I suppose,  you  recommend 

scientific  aid.  Have  you  not  so  now  ? I think  the 

gentlemen  fitted  for  a position  of  that  sort  should  if 
possible,  have  experience  in  fishing — understand  the 
subject  practically.  I don’t  mean  that  they  need 
be  extremely  learned  in  the  natural  history  0f 
salmon,  but  they  should  have  practical  knowledge  of 
salmon  fishing,  both  as  regards  angling  and  netting 

1 058.  Then  you  have  no  experience  of  hatcheries t- 
No. 

1059.  You  made  a remark  about  the  spawning 
beds,  a very  general  one,  about  the  destruction  offish 
in  connection  therewith,  do  you  think  in  most  cases 
the  fish  have  deposited  their  eggs  before  they  have 
been  slaughtered  ? — I tliink  that  is  a matter  of  chance 
when  the  poacher  gets  at  them — they  may  be  caught  on 
the  return  journey  or  they  may  be  caught  going  up  • a 
great  deal  will  depend  on  when  the  river  fell.  They  are 
tempted  up  by  the  high  water,  and  then  the  sudden 
fall  of  these  mountain  streams  very  often  imprisons 
them  in  pools,  and  they  are  unable  to  return  until  the 
next  flood.  That  is  the  time  they  fall  victims. 

1060.  Have  yougood  spawning  ground  ? — Yes,  very 
fine  on  the  Suir— there  are  about  seventeen  tributary 
streams,  and  100  miles  of  main  river. 

1061.  Then  you  think  they  are  quite  sufficiently 

protected  at  present  1—Yes,  in  most  cases ; I don’t  say 
in  all.  1 

1062.  Where  would  you  put  your  hatchery,  if  you 
had  one? — The  particular  place  I contemplated  was 
in  Cahir  Park,  where  we  have  got  a head  of  water 
there.  It  is  essential  to  have  troughs  and  a continual 
change  of  water,  I believe. 

.1063.  And  you  have  facilities  there  ? — Facilities  for 
doing  so  there  and  under  good  protection. 

1064.  Are  those  statistics  you  have  there  truly 
authentic? — Yes. 

1065.  Perfectly  accurate? — Perfectlyaccurate.  They 
are  taken  from  the  books  in  my  custody,  and  the  name 
of  every  fisherman  is  put  down,  and  the  weight  of  each 
fish. 

1065a.  There  are  great  variations  of  course?— 
Great. 

1066.  And  you  notice  a considerable  difference  in 
the  weight  of  fish  ?— Yes.  With  us  the  earlier  fish  of 
the  year  are  the  heavy  fish. 

1067.  What  about  the  proportion  of  salmon  and 
grilse  in  your  stream  ? — We  don’t  get  many  grilse. 

1068.  Are  they  diminishing  or  increasing?— I 
think  diminishing.  It  is  a river  where  weeds  grow 
quickly,  the  grisle  don’t  run  early  in  the  river,  and  by 
the  time  they  come  up  the  fishing  streams  are  ob- 
structed with  weeds,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a river  on 
which  you  expect  sport,  except  in  the  spring,  and  you 
geo  very  fine  fish  then. 

1069.  But  you  have  no  change  of  the  grilse? — 

Except  that  they  are  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the 
big  fish.  1 1 

1070.  You  think  the  fishing  has  considerably 
deteriorated  ? — I think  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
about  that. 

1071.  And  your  view  as  to  the  chief  cause  is?— I 
have  given  them  at  length — insufficiency  of  pro- 
tection. 

1072.  But  the  main  one? — Over-netting,  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends,  over-netting  at  the  mouth 
and  insufficient  protection  at  the  breeding  beds. 

1073.  Both  are  very  old  causes,  have  been  men- 
tioned a very  long  time  ago,  and  yet  you  have  had 
very  good  catches  since  that  statement  was  made,  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  ago  ?— Yes,  of  course  I am  not 
acquainted  with  fishing  in  the  tidal  waters,  and  I can- 
not speak  from  actual  experience  as  to  whether  the 
skill  in  netting,  and  the  quantity  of  netting  has  in- 
creased very  much. 

1074.  What  about  the  length  of  net  ? — I think  that 
varies  from  time  to  time,  and  the  inspectors  fix  that ; 
but  I think  assuming  that  all  the  causes  which  now 
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exist,  mainly  the  alleged  over-netting  and  want  of  pro- 
tection, assuming  they  existed  as  much  as  they  do 
now,  say  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  had  to  look  to 
some  other  reason  for  accounting  for  the  deterioration  I 
should  put  it  on  the  drainage  of  the  river,  bringing 
high  floods  and  very  low  water  alternately,  and  that 
is  rather  borne  out  in  that  return,  because  since  the 
very  droughty  year,  1887,  it  has  been  most  marked. 
That  was  a year  in  which  there  was  hardly  any  water 
in  the  river  the  whole  summer,  and  I have  no  doubt 
almost  every  salmon  was  taken  that  year. 

1075.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  much  drainage 
lately  in  the  district  1 — It  is  continually  going  on  for 
thirtyyears,  thorough  drainage.  Land  that  used  to  hold 
water  like  a sponge,  and  give  it  off  gradually,  now 
gives  it  off  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  rain- 
fall. 

1076.  Professor  MTntosh. — Would  your  increase 
of  payment  per  rod  diminish  the  number  of  rods  very 


much  1 — t don’t  suggest  increasing  the  rod  licence— I 
think  a rod  pays  enough,  but  I think  the  net  licences 
are  too  small  in  proportion  considering  that  they  get 
the  great  share  of  the  booty — they  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  catches,  probably  more,  and  don’t  pay  nine-tenths 
to  the  support  of  the  river. 

1077.  You  would  not  urge  an  increase  on  rod 
licences  1 — Personally  I should  not  mind,  but  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  fair  on  the  rod  man  ; he  gets  very 
few  fish.  I think  it  would  be  wise  of  the  netting  men 
to  accede  to  it,  and  I daresay  many  would,  for  I am 
satisfied  they  would  gain  largely  themselves  if  there 
were  larger  funds  available  for  protecting  the  spawning 
beds. 

1078.  Are  there  any  weirs  in  your  river,  which  are 
nob  in  use  in  connection  with  mills  ? — I think  not,  not 
that  I know  of,  nob  near  me. 

1079.  That  is  disused  mill-weirs? — Weirs  disused; 
not  that  I know  of. 


Mr.  Richard  Edmond  Longfield,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


10S0.  Chairman. — What  river  are  you  interested 
ini — I live  on  the  Black  water,  about  miles  above 
Mallow. 

1081.  What  are  the  particular  points  to  which  you 
wish  to  direct  attention  ? — I made  a few  notes.  I have 
been  living  on  the  river,  and  I suppose  I have  been 
fishing  for  about  forty-one  or  forty-two  years,  and  I 
have  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  for 
a long  time,  and  I think  I know  something  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  llie  angling  when  I was  a little 
boy  was  very  bad — that  was  before  1863.  Some  time 
after  1863  the  angling  became  good,  sometimes  very 
good.  About  twenty  years  ago,  I think,  was  the  last  of 
the  steady  good  fishing  we  have  had  in  the  Mallow  dis- 
trict. 

1082.  Did  the  angling  become  more  profitable  after 
the  Acts  protecting  the  fisheries  were  passed? — After 
the  Act  of  1863. 

1083.  You  found  a remarkable  improvement  then? 
— Oh,  very  great;  then  for  some  years  back  the 
fishing  has  been  very  bad,  and  fisheries  have  not  been 
let  recently,  and  when  they  were  let  people  were 
very  much  dissatisfied.  Several  years  ago  I heard  of 
a man  who  paid  £200  rent  and  did  nob  catch  a fish  ; 
that  is  a good  many  years  ago. 

1084.  Has  the  decline  been  progressive  from  year 
to  year  ? — I think  on  the  whole  it  has.  There  have 
been  some  slight  fluctuations.  As  well  as  I remem- 
ber we  had  some  good  fishing  in  1883  ; but  I don’t 
think  we  have  had  a good  stock  of  spring  fish  in  the 
river  for  about  twenty  years,  or  nearly  twenty  years. 
I attribute  this  to  the  excessive  netting  in  the  estuary 
and  the  improvements  in  netting.  I understand 
that  the  nets  are  very  much  finer  than  they  used  to 
be — I don’t  know  much  about  netting — and  to  Lis- 
more  Weir. 

1085.  When  you  say  the  Lismore  Weir,  in  what 
way  does  that  interfere  ? — Because  I think  fish  don’t 
come  through  the  free  gap  ; there  have  been  pro- 
ceedings about  it  lately  and  the  proceedings  are  not 
over  yet.  The  Conservators  were  obliged  to  take 
proceedings,  owing  to  numerous  reports  they  had  on 
the  state  of  the  weir,  both  from  engineers  and  from 
their  inspector.  When  the  gap  was  being  made,  Mr. 
Lyons,  a civil  engineer,  and  for  many  years  one  of  our 
county  surveyors,  visited  it  in  course  of  construction, 
and  he  reported  that  it  was  not  made  according  to 
law,  and  that  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it.  was  intended ; however,  as  I understand, 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  Commissioners  in,  I 
think,  1865,  whitewashed  the  gap  and  legalised  what 
appeared  illegalities,  and,  as  I understand  it  now,  if 
the  gap  were  left  high  and  dry  there  would  be  no 
redress. 

_ 1086.  Has  the  pass  been  the  same  since  1865? — 
Ch,  no ; there  were  several  hatches  on  the  lower  side 
on  the  right  bank  as  you  come  down,  that  used  to  be 


opened  and  are  now  closed.  There  is  a great  sand- 
bank and  forest  trees  growing  where  the  water  used 
to  run. 

1087.  You  consider  the  obstructions  to  fish  going 
up  are  greater  now  than  they  were  before  1865  ? — I 
think  that  when  the  gap  was  first  made  a certain 
number  of  fish  went  through  it.  Although  I don’t 
think  it  was  ever  a really  good  gap,  I think  a certain 
number  of  fish  went  through  it.  Now  I think  they 
find  their  way  to  the  killing  hatch ; it  is  very  much 
easier,  and  although  they  could  go  through  the  gap 
if  they  tried,  I don't  thiuk  they  do.  They  congregate 
in  low  water  below  the  killing  hatch,  and  as  soon  as 
there  is  a small  stir,  I understand  they  go  into  the 
killing  hatch  instead  of  going  up  through  the  gap. 

1088.  Is  there  any  other  cause,  in  your  opinion, 
for  this  decrease  ? — I think  those  are  the  principal 
causes — netting  and  the  weir. 

1089.  With  regard  to  the  netting,  has  the  netting 

increased  of  late  years  ? — I understand  that  the  nets 
are  very  much  better.  I cannot  speak  to  it ; but  our 
clerk  and  inspector  (Mr.  Drohan)  will  be  able  to  give 
all  information  on  that  point,  so  I have  not  got  it 
up.  I believe  there  are  three  stake  weirs  and 
eighteen  draft  nets,  eighty-nine  drift  nets,  and  twenty- 
seven  snap  nets.  * 

1090.  What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  that  is  an 
increase  or  a diminution  of  what  existed  formerly 
when  the  fishing  was  good? — Mr.  Drohan  will  be 
able  to  tell  you.  I should  like  to  endorse  thoroughly 
what  Mr.  Rochfort  said  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
strong  central  authority.  I would  make  them  the 
Inspectors.  I think  the  Inspectors  should  have  a 
great  deal  more  power  and  responsibility  and  money ; 
then  they  might  settle  disputes  as  to  weirs  and  a great 
many  other  matters.  They  might  restiict  netting 
where  necessary.  I think  netting  in  fresh  water, 
and  especially  where  the  water  is  very  uarrow,  is 
very  injurious. 

1091.  From  what  source  could  the  funds  for  this 
be  got — what  would  you  suggest  as  the  source  from 
which  funds  could  be  got  for  the  establishment  of 
this  power? — That  is  rather  difficult.  I think  it 
would  be  very  reasonable  that  everybody  should  pay 
more.  I think  the  longer  the  nets  are  the  more  they 
ought  to  pay.  There  are  several  recommendations 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Conser- 
vators, some  of  which,  I think,  are  very  important. 

1092.  Would  you  mention  those?— One  of  the 
points  was  the  establishment  of  hatcheries.  Per- 
sonally I have  no  great  knowledge  of  hatcheries,  but 
from  what  I have  heard  and  read,  I think  they  might 
do  a great  deal  of  good.  I believe  that  on  the  Bush, 
when  they  had  a hatchery,  they  improved  the  size  of 
the  grilse  very  much  by  crossing  the  Bush  fish  with 
the  Bann  fish  ; but  then  it  always  occurs  to  one  that  - 
possibly  one’s  fish  might  go -back  to  another  river.  I 
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think  the  Constabulary  and  Coastguards  might  do  transfers  the  powers  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fiskeri 
more.  I must  say  that  in  my  district  I think  the  the  Agricultural  Department  1 — I think  it  is  6810 
: Constabulary  do  a great  deal.  I think  that  as  a rule  pity.  a great 

. they  do  very- well ; but  f know  that  is  not  the  case  1105.  Chairman. — You  would  prefer  havin 

everywhere,  and  I think  the  Constabulary  might  do  separate  department  altogether! Ye  s-  I don’r^  * 

a great  deal  more  generally,  and  the  coastguards  why  agriculture  and  fisheries  should  be  mixed  un 
ought' to  do  something  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws,  would  have  very  important  cases  tried  by  two  reside  , 
1 hen  there  is  as  to  reducing  the  penalties  on  memorial,  magistrates,  and  not  by  the  local  magistrates  • hero  Qt 
which  is  objectionable,  and  a consolidation  of  fishery  I think,  there  must  be  always  a certain  amounW 
Jaws;  and  ns  to  explosives,  and  as  to  erecting  gratings  local  feeling.  There  are  several  matters  to  which 
to  keep  fish  out  of  certain  spawning  streams.  I think  attention  should  be  drawn  on  the  Blackwate  ’ 

1093.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that?— I have  not  Although  there  has  been  an  increase  up  to  a year  or  two 

a very  strong  opinion  about  it.  I know  a great  ago  in  the  take  of  fish  sent  away  from  Lismore  I believe 
many  people  think  it  is  very  important,  but  my  fear  that  increase  has  been  chiefly  from  peal  and  summer 
is  that  unless  you  erect  gratings  at  the  very  mouth  of  iind  1 believe  there  has  been  a falling  off  not 
the  stream,  and  keep  the  fish  bang  out  of  the  mouth  0TdY  111  number  but  in  tbe  size  of  spring  fish  ■ certain]* 
of  the  slrenm,  they  would  congregate  at  the  gratings  t,ieve  ni-efar  more  small  spring  fish  up  the  river  now 
or  dam,  and,  perhaps,  he  easier  killed.  In  America  than  **>«»  used  to  be— wretchod  little  things  of  some 
1 believe  they  utilise  these  places  to  take  out  fish  for  fcimes  six  or  sevc-n  pounds:  I believe  that  is  a verv 

the  hatcheries;  but  if  you  had  a lot  of  fish  full  of  bad  sign,  hut  I am  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  account 
spawn  bumping  their  heads  against  a grating,  I think  for  i4>  and  although  the  i-iver  is  now  infinitely  better 
it  would  he  rather  dangerous.  preserved — the  spawning  streams  are  far  better  pre- 

1094.  Mr.  Green.— Do  more  harm  than  good?—  seiJefI  than  they used  to  be— yet  there  are  far  less  fish 
I think  so.  If  you  had  the  grating  at  the  mouth  of  a°d  the  fisheries  up  the  river  have  been  almost 
the  river,  and  made  them  miss  the  river  and  go  up  the  abollsl,ed. 

mam  river,  it  may  do  very  well.  1106-  The  quantity  of  spawning  fish  is  greatly 

1095.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  hatcheries,  diminished? — The  quantity  has  generally  diminished - 

do  you  suggest  they  should  he  left  entirely  to  private  but>  °f  ,course>  what  we  complain  of  is  that  we  get 
enterprise?—!  think  if  people  felt  that  they  would  no  fiah  ln  the  fishing  season. 

derive  any  benefit  from  them  they  would  very  soon  , , llb7'  We  bad  evidence  yesterday  from  a witness 
establish  them  ; but,  as  Mr.  Rockfort  said,  if  we  were  t.  the  pawning  fish  had  largely  increased  in  the 
to  spend  money  on  a hatchery  the  fish  would  be  °nann°n,  although  the  return  of  fish  has  diminished?-^ 
caught  in  the  nets  or  the  Lismore  Weir,  and  we  That  is  a thing  no  one  can  understand, 
probably  would  get  only  a very  small  percentage.  — 1 \08-  Y °„u  havo  not  observed  the  same  thing  in  the 

Km  Is  not  that  difficulty  likely  to  existno  matter  Blackwater  ?— No,  there  is  a decrease  in  the  spawning 
what  legislation  is  passed?— Not  if  a better  propor-  • V „ 'eniem.bei'  °?e  mflnu'7  a police  constable 

tion  nf  fi-h  w0w-n n •,  „ . £ . said  the  spawning  fish  had  decreased  so  much  that 

noaoTiers  left,  +.ho  ccim,..,.  j; j.  . ^ 


b „„„  ucuC,iSeu  so  muck  that 
poachers  left  the  country  in  disgust;  but  as  a matter 
of  ,f"t;  1,ll»  been  less  than  it  used  to  he. 

1109.  Mr.  Greek.-You  have  got  a spasming 
stream  close  to  where  you  live?— Yes;  there  is  a 
stream  close  to  my  gate,  and  I remember  a good  many 
years  ago  my  brother  cnnnlmo  ° • c ? 


*•  — d.' ob  li  a netti 

tion  of  fish  were  allowed  to  ascend  the  river.  I think 
that  the  upper  owners  would  be  very  easily  satisfied. 

1097.  But  under  any  circumstances,  I suppose,  a 
very  large  proportion  would  be  caught  below  i—  Oh, 

d X care‘ do  you  ^”4™  tST ^Cfag^eTeu's* ^ 

^ytral^tStw  1 **  1 - 

1110.  oi  coarse  yoii  have  taken  the  tre„H. 

s:r its  “s — 

S3  be  dent  “ ^ be  * ^ th“6 if  7“/°"  T th6  was  much 

which  were  put  heliw  to  mduet  tlfSw  « Sr0ma  n r?  *nii  Woste™  Mway,  if  hi 

There  is  another  weiLSoSu^Xh  Z a”  t'I  fV ‘>1“ 1 ■>*«H  receive  them,  but 

recent.  Act  fhl ‘ a _ *_ , ! ,e _that  under  the  We  have  the  returns  for  1895  and  1896  • this,  i,  W 

1 R97  ISQft  loon  /a  . ° 13  tor 


recent  Act  Then!  T are  ™e  that  under  the 
We  thA  h-  Agncultural  Department  wiU 
^Tam  “d  reeull*ti°’>  O*  the  fisheries? 

is  107^“.“  tapreve  matters, 

' ire.'  JPveett-I  don’t  .think  ,0. 

1103.  They  will  have  more  funds  to  carry  out  any- 
ihinr.  oesirable  ? — T don’t.  th»r.ir+i m/  , .,  4 


(See  Appendix,  Part  II, 


1897,  1898,  apd  1899. 

Documents  No.  iii.) 

. J!!2;  Iseppese  that  most  of  the  fish 

are  sent  by  railway  ?-I  don't  think  there  is  any  other 
way  of  sending  them  off.  One  of  the  jucstions  as  to 
which  yon  wished  evidence  was  as  to  funds  bein'- 
adequate.  Idont  sunnnse  fnnrio  . ° 


S;  str  M sslc“  iis  r °.d“t.bs 

110,  Mr.  Grebn.  One  section  of  the  new  Act  Sjfes 
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probably  be  better  than  six  water  bailiffs.  I think 
die  assistance  of  the  Constabulary  is  most  essential. 

1113.  Do  the  Constabulary  assist  in  your  district  ? 
— Generally  they  do  very  well ; but  I know  in  some 
places  they  don’t  do  very  much.  There  is  a question 
that  I don’t  think  much  attention  is  paid  to  : that  is 
pollution.  This  is  a matter  that  local  people  are  very 
slow  about  meddling  with,  because  if  there  is  any  sort 
of  a factory  they  don’t  like  interfering  with  it.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  much  pollution  at  present,  but  I 
think  the  matter  should  be  looked  after.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  refuse  from  a creamery  runs  into  a very 
small  stream.  I think,  when  the  water  gets  low,  it 
may  be  injurious. 

1114.  Have  you  many  of  those  factories! — A good 
many  creameries — I don't  think  they  do  any  harm  ; 
in  fact,  I am  rather  interested  iu  them,  but  I think 
it  is  just  possible  that  they  may  do  harm. 

1115.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say! — I only  wish  to 
emphasise  the  very  serious  loss  that  absence  of  fish 
in  a river  is  not  only  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  an 
enormous  number  of  people.  I think  a salmon  river- 
well  stocked  is  almost  a gold  mine  in  a district. 
Everybody  profits  by  it — hotel  keepers,  car  drivers, 
professional  fishermen,  and  everybody  derives  some 
profit  from  it ; and  there  is  a very  great  advantage 
in  this.  The  salmon  up  a river  are  very  valuable, 
whether  they  are  caught  or  not.  The  salmon  .in  a 
tideway  are  worth  only  so  much  if  they  are  caught. 

. . ^ou  say  the  number  of  anglers  has  been  much 

diminished? — Olr,  yes  ; no  one  would  take  fishing 
now  near  Mallow ; they  are  all  worthless.  Fishing 
that  used  to  let  for  .£100  a year  is  not  let  at  all.  A 
neighbour,  below  Mallow,  used  to  get  £50  a year ; 
now  his  fishery  is  not  taken  at  all. 

1117.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course  the  history  of  the 
Blackwater  is  very  remarkable  as  an  angling  river ; 
in  times  gone  by  it  was  worthless  ? — At  one  time  I 
believe  it  was. 

1118.  Suddenly  it  sprung  into  great  importance? — 
Yes ; but  I believe  there  was  a time,  about  tnree  or 
four  generations  ago,  when  there  was  very  good 
angling  at  Convamore.  I think  the  Lord  Shannon 
or  the  day  used  to  fish  there.  When  I was  a little 
boy  there  was  very  bad  fishing. 

1119.  Then  suddenly  it  sprang  into  importance ; it 
reached  its  maximum,  aud  since  then  it  has  been 
declining  ? — Yes. 

1120.  No  doubt  you  remember  the  events  that  were 
coincident  with  that  increase — the  events  that  took 
place  in  the  lower  river  ? — Yes. 

1121.  The  changes? — Yes. 

1122.  I think  it  would  bo  important — you  have 
had  a larger  experience  than  most  people — if  you 
would  tell  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  not  quite 
aware  of  what  has  happened? — Certain  stake  weirs 
were  removed,  and  a free  gap  was  made  in  the  Lis- 
more  “Weir. 

1123.  Immediately  after  that  the  fishing  improved  ? 
Very  soon  after  that  the  fishing  became  good. 

1124.  Do  you  know  anything  that  happened  in 
thelower  water  that  was  coincident  with  the  decline  ? 
—-Well  I put  it  down  to  a great  extent  to  alterations 
in  the  Lismore  Weir. 

1125.  Was  not  the  Quoen’s  gap  open  all  the 
;Pne^~®ut  then  they  closed  the  hatches  beyond 
the  Queen’s  gap  on  the  right,  between  the  Queen’s 
gap  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

1126.  After  the  abolition  of  the  weirs  was  not 
here  not  a time  when  there  were  comparatively  few 

that  °n  ^ lower  water?— ^ Oh,  I canuoc  speak  as  to 

1127.  Professor  M‘Intosh. — Could  you  tell  me 
anything  about  this  weir  you  mention  as  to  its  extent 

the  gap  iu  the  weir?— As  to  the  measurement,  I 
am  afraid  I cannot  noiy. 

1128.  Has  there,  been  any  change  in  it? — Very 
great  changes,  because  three  hatches  have  been  closed. 


1129.  But  about  the  centre  one,  hasit  been  altered  ? 
— There  has  been  no  change  in  the  gap  itself  since  it 
was  made. 

1130.  Have  you  any  idea  of  its  extent  ? — I think 
it  is  about  fifty  feet  wide  ; but  Mr.  Drohan  could 
give  you  that,  and  Mr.  Foley. 

H31.  But  it  has  not  been  narrowed? — No,  the 
gap  has  not  been  narrowed. 

1132.  Then  1 wish  an  explanation  of  your  remarks 
about  the  hatcheries ; you  seem  to  look  forward  to 
great  advantages  being  derived  from  these  hatcheries, 
mainly  in  the  increase  of  fish  going  up  ? — No ; I said 
I thought  the  hatcheries  might  be  very  useful,  and  I 
should  look  upon  them  as  auxiliary;  but  I don't  think 
they  would  ever  take  the  place  of  natural  spawning 
beds,  as  some  people  say. 

1133.  You  instanced  that  you  had  more  spawning 
fish  going  up  after  you  established  your  hatcheries  ?— 
I did  not  say  that  ; 1 may  have  spoken  ambiguously. 

1134.  Iam  glad  you  correct  that  matter  ? — I said 
I remember  on  the  Bush  they  increased  the  size  of 
grilse  by  a hatohery— by  crossing  the  Bush  fish  with 
the  Bann  fish  ;:  the  Bush  is  a very  poor  fish. 

1135.  With  regard  to  the  Constabulary  protection 
you  also  mentioned  the  coastguards ; of  course,  you 
refer  to  the  coastguards  on  the  seashore? — Yes; 
they  ought  to  do  something  in  the  tide  way. 

1136.  Do  they  do  nothing  at  present? — I believe 
not  now  ; they  used  to  ; I don’t  think  they  do  any- 
thing now. 

1137.  Then  about  the  erection  of  gratings  to  keep 
the  fish  out  of  spawning  streams  you  refer  to  tribu- 
taries on  the  main  river  h— Yes. 

1138.  You  mention  an  engineer  as  a useful  adjunct 
to  the  central  authority ; would  you  have  a permanent 
engineer  ? — I think  so. 

1139.  Avery  costly  matter,  would  it  not  be?— It 
would  be  quite  worth  while. 

1140.  But  other  boards  and  central  bodies  don’t 
have  them  ? — For  the  whole  of  Ireland ; I don’t  think 
one  engineer  would  be  very  much.  I think  the 
Inspectors  used  to  have  an  engineer. 

1141.  Mr.  Green. — We  had  an  engineer  only  em- 
ployed whenever  occasion  arose  ?— That  might  do; 
that  is  a detail ; he  might  not  be  employed  always ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  some  practical  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  fish  passes.  We  are  very  much  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  possibly  the  engineer  we  might 
employ  to  do  the  job,  like  what  we  did  recently  at 
Ferraoy,  although  it  has  been  very  successful,  might 
not  have  turned  out  well. 


Nov.  22,  1399. 
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1142.  Professor  MTntosh.  — Such  engineers  as 
Stevenson,  of  Scotland  ? — I don’t  know. 

1143.  You  seem  to  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
fisheries  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? — I don't 
see  what  good  it  will  do. 

1144.  Other  countries  follow  it — that  we  know. 
What  were  your  reasons  for  recommending  resident 
magistrates  instead  of  local  magistrates  ? — I think  in 
an  important  fishery  case  local  magistrates  may  be  to 
some  extent  prejudiced,  and  there  should  be  men 
entirely  suspicions  majores. 

1145.  Then  you  mention  the  increase  of  peal  near 
Lismore? — I think  the  increased  take  has  been  due 
to  an  increased  capture  of  peal,  and  not  from  any 
increased  capture  of  spring  salmon. 

1146.  You  are  clear  about  the  spawning  fishes  not 
being  increased  ; do  you  think  they  have  diminished  ? 
— I think  they  have  generally. 

1147.  Are  there  any  tux-bines  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — I think  there  is  only  one,  Clondulane. 

1148.  Is  it  properly  looked  after  ? — I believe  it  is. 

1149.  Then  ab'&ut  the  creameries;  will  you  tell  us 
anything  of  the  nature  of  the  refuse  from  the 
creameries  ? — I am  afraid  that  would  require  a chemist 
— sour  milk  and  lactic  acid — I don’t  know  what  it  is. 


I 2: 
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Mr.  James  Penrose. 

1150.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's agent  ? — I am  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Lismore. 

1151.  I suppose  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
fisheries  1 — Pretty  well  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
takes  of  salmon  in  Lismore  for  the  years  1893  and 
1895  were  the  best  ever  experienced.  The  takes  for 
the  years  1896  and  1897  showed  a rapid  falling  off ; 
but  in  1899  an  improvement  has  taken  place.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  chart  handed  in  (produced) 
that  similiar  variations  have  occurred  in  previous 
periods,  and  judging  by  the  records  kept  by  many 
fishery  owners  ot  other  rivers,  the  same  variations 
seem  to  occur  ; there  appear  to  be  periods  of  plenty 
and  periods  of  scarcity,  and  I think  as  far  as  the 
Blackwater  is  concerned  we  seem  now  to  be  entering 
on  a series  of  good  years ; the  fact  that  1899  was 
a good  peal  year,  and  that  in  the  past  a good  peal  year 
was  always  followed  by  a good  salmon  year,  leads 
us  to  hope  that  the  coming  season  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a series  of  years  of  plenty.  I think 
it  a mistake  to  attribute  the  late  scarcity  of  fish 
solely  to  over-netting,  as  has  been  done  by  two  or 
three  people  I have  heard  giving  evidence  here. 
There  has  been  a similar  scarcity  in  almost  all  the 
rivers  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  A letter 
appeared  in  the  Irish  Times  of  September,  1898,  from 
Mr.  Howard  St.  George,  in  which  it  appeared  that  for 
the  seasons  1896  and  1897  the  Screeb  salmon  fishery 
was  fairly  level  with  former  years,  and  that  in  the  year 
1898  the  take  of  salmon  declined  one-half,  and  that 
the  season’s  fishing  had  been  closed  as  there  were  not 
any  fish  in  the  river.  He  further  added  that  there  are 
no  nets  in  this  fishery  ; there  are  no  pike  in  the  rivers 
or  lakes,  and  the  spawning  beds  are  in  good  order. 

1152.  Where  is  that  fishery! — In  Connemara. 
Why,  then,  should  the  decrease,  not  nearly  so  great  in 
the  Blackwater  as  in  the  Screeb,  be  attributed  alto- 
gether as  regards  the  Blackwater  to  over-netting, 
and  no  account  be  taken  of  the  causes  common  to 
other  rivers.  Poaching,  spring  herring  fishing,  and 
hard  winters,  such  as  those  of  1894  and  1895,  I 
think  should  have  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  present 
falling  off,  as  also  the  increase  of  turbines,  droughts, 
and  other  natural  causes. 

1153.  You  attribute  the  present  decrease  to  natural 
causes  ! — Natural  causes  to  a great  extent,  and  for  all 
we  know  something  may  be  going  on  in  the  sea  as 
regards  the  feeding  ground.  I should  have  thought 
that  the  Legislature  should  only  aim  at  increasing  the 
supply  of  fish  from  each  river,  taking  it  as  a whole  to 
a maximum,  and  I think  any  attempt  to  distribute  the 
fish  amongst  different  owners  is  obviously  impossible. 
Some  fisheries,  even  if  there  are  no  nets  on  the  river 
at  all,  must  always  be  more  valuable  than  others. 
Careysville,  with  the  weir  immediately  above  it, 
which,  except  when  the  water  suits,  impounds  the 
fish  there,  no  matter  how  the  fish  are  distributed, 
must  be  always  more  valuable  than  many  other 
fisheries.  I do  not  think  the  owners  of  these  fisheries 
ought  to  ask  to  have  their  fisheries  increased  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  one  immediately  below  them. 
To  my  mind  the  obvious  way  to  increase  the  supply 
to  a maximum  would  be,  first  of  all,  to  see  that  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  breeding  fish ; and  secondly, 

hat  the  breeding  fish  are  protected  during  the 
early  close  season ; and  thirdly,  that  the  fry  are  pro- 
tected from  turbines,  and  from  being  impounded  by 
mill  weirs  and  from  trout  fishermen ; fourthly,  that 
additional  hatcheries  are  established.  I think  almost 
the  most  important  of  all  is  to  arrange  that  the  rain- 
fall comes  right.  I think  that  is  the  most  important 
factor  of  the  lot.  I have  kept,  since  I have  been  at 
Lismore,  a gauge,  which  shows  the  height  of  the 
water  on  each  day  (produced).  I brought  up  this 
chart;  it  is  rather  instructive.  It  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  and  the  amount  of  chance  there  is 


j.p.,  examined. 

about  it  if  the  rainfall  comes  in  the  weekly  close 
close  time— the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  upper 
rivers. 

1154.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  compared  that  with 
the  chart! — Bo  ; it  is  very  difficult.  This  is  for  1896 
1897,1898.  I have  not  got  the  one  for  1899  yet.  * 

1155.  Chairman. — But  you  have  not  noticed  any 
connection  between  that  period  and  the  chart  of  the 
catch  of  fish! — No;  because  I think  there  are  very 
many  causes  going  to  make  up  the  whole. 

1156.  Mr.  Green.— The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have 

undertaken  to  make  investigations  into  a number 
of  questions  dealing  with  salmon.  Mr.  Holt  has 
been  appointed  as  their  naturalist,  and  I know 
that  he  is  trying  to  accumulate  facts  which  will 
enable  him  to  compare  rainfall  and  other  climatic 
conditions  with  the  returns  from  the  rivers,  and 
perhaps,  if  you  would  let  him  have  these  charts  he 
would  make  an  analysis  which  would  be  brought  into 
his  evidence  afterwards.  I could  answer  for  him  that 
he  would  take  great  care  of  it! — In  my  opinion  the 
present  yearly  close  time  is  amply  sufficient  to  stock 
the  Blackwater  with  spawning  fish  if  properly  pro- 
tected. It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a river  to  be  overstocked  with  spawning  fish.  In 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  fish  do  not 
spawn  in  the  Blackwater  much  before  October,  and 
the  yearly  close  time  for  nets  extends  from  the  31st 
July  to  the  1st  February,  so  that  the  spawning  fish 
have  over  three  months  tc  reach  the  spawning  beds. 
If  the  breeding  stock  in  the  river  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  I should  say  that  the  proper  remedy  would 
be  the  extension  of  the  yearly  close  time  at  the 
beginning,  coupled,  of  course,  with  good  protection; 
but,  to  my  view,  the  extension  of  the  weekly  close 
time  would  he  simply  confiscation  of  rights.  At 
present  the  weekly  close  time  is  twelve  hours  longer 
than  in  Scotland,  forty-eight  hours  as  against  thirty- 
six,  and  any  further  extension  would  simply  transfer 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  those 
owning  fisheries  betwen  Lismore  and  Clondulane 
mill  weir,  as  salmon  do  not  pass  that  weir  except 
when  the  water  suits.  I think  it  possible  that  the 
owners  of  these  fisheries  might  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  net  the  waters,  if  they  are  the  owners  of  the 
several  fishery,  as  I believe  happened  in  other  cases, 

1157.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  extension  of  the 
weekly  close  time  would  probably  transfer  the  catch 
from  one  property  to  another,  and  would  not  add  to 
the  breeding  of  salmon  at  all  1 — It  would  not  add  to 
the  number  of  fish  able  to  get  up.  I believe  that  has 
happened  before  now,  and  if  there  was  any  scheme  of 
land  purchase,  and  wo  got  small  landed  proprietors  on 
parts  of  the  river,  I think  it  might  be  very  serious  if 
it  was  worth  while  to  net  there. 

1158.  Mr.  Green. — As  riparian  owners  they  would 
have  a perfect  right  to  net  it! — Yes.  Complaints 
have  been  made  by  anglers  that  the  number  of  fish  in 
the  upper  waters  has  decreased  in  the  last  few  years 
during  the  fishing  season.  Evidence  lias  been  given 
here  by  Lord  Warwick  that  1891  and  1892  were  ex- 
tremely good  years  at  Careysville,  but  that  since  then 
the  number  taken  on  the  rods  has  been  decreasing, 
and  he  attributes  this  fact  altogether  to  over-netting. 
But  the  like  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  net  fishery 
at  Lismore,  except  as  regards  the  year  1899,  which 
was  such  an  abnormally  dry  one  that  the  fish  would 
not  run  much  beyond  the  tideway  until  the  rainfall 
came  in  the  very  late  autumn.  The  rainfall  during 
the  whole  of  the  fishery  season  of  1899  was  very  low. 
No  change  in  the  method  of  netting  has  been  made 
at  Lismore  of  late  years. 

1159.  Chairman. — Since  how  long! — Well,  I can't 
say  exactly,  certainly  not  within  ten  years.  I don't 
know  how  much  longer  before,  probably  for  twenty 
years,  but  Mr.  Foley  will  be  able  to  tell.  I think 
it  unreasonable  for  anglers  to  expect,  that  although 
the  take  of  fish  by  nets  varies  considerably,  their  take 
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on  rods  should  be  equal  to  the  best  years.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Longfield  said  when  he  was  a boy  there  was 
no  fishing  at  Longueville ; but  the  moment  the  gap  was 
put  in  Lismore  Weir  they  had  excellent  fishing  for  a 
few  years.  All  the  fishing  up  above  has  really  been 
carved  out  of  Lismore  fishery,  which  is  a very  ancient 
right,  dating  back  to  prior  to  Magna  Charta.  Lord 
Warwick  seemed  to  think  that  the  larger  rent  you  paid 
for  your  fishery,  the  more  fish  you  ought  to  be  given  ; 
but  he  admitted  that  if  he  gave  up  his  fishery  now 
that  it  could  be  easily  let  for  a larger  sum.  I think 
anglers  are  apt  to  forget  the  consumers.  No  doubt, 
the  curtailment  of  netting  rights  might  increase  the 
amount  of  fish  taken  on  rods,  but  it  would  decrease, 
and  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  supply  of  fish  to  the 
consumer.  Anglers  should  also  remember  that  a 
very  large  number  of  men  are  employed  by  the  net 
fishery.  I think  that,  if  more  fish  are  wanted  in  the 
tipper  waters,  it  is  really  a matter  of  business,  and  that 
they  should  buy  up  some  of  the  rights  that  exist  below 
them  if  they  want  more  fish.  This  idea  was  suggested 
some  time  ago ; but  it  has  fallen  through, owingto  recent 
litigation.  It  wasnever  brought  to  practical  politics — it 
was  only  talked  about ; but,  I think,  that  it  is  the  right 
way  to  settle  the  difficulty.  It  is  very  hard  that  only 
one  fishery  should  be  attacked.  There  are  several  other 
fisheries  below  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  on  the  Black- 
water.  There  is  a very  valuable  weir  at  Ballynatray, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  Duke  ; there  are  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart's,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave’s,  and  Mr. 
Usher's  fisheries.  To  my  mind  it  is  unfair  to  attack 
one  fishery ; all  these  are  held  under  very  ancient 
titles.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations 
that  occur,  I speak  with  a certain  amount  of  diffidence. 

I would  suggest  that  the  late  depression  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  very  severe  weather  we  had  in  February, 
1895,  which  would  be  just  about  the  time  that  the  young 
fry  were  being  hatched. 

1160.  Mr.  Green. — Were  the  small  streams  frozen 
at  that  time  1 — I think  not ; but  there  was  a very 
large  amount  of  snow  on  the  mountains  and  it  lasted 
for  a very  long  time,  and  during  the  snow  the  rivers 
are  not  very  full,  and  the  water  might  be  shallow  when 
the  fry  were  being  hatched.  The  winter  succeeding 
1894  and  1895  was  very  mild,  and  the  good  return  of 
peal  in  1899  seems  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  this,  and 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
favourable  spawning  season.  Variations  that  occur  in 
the  average  weight  and  condition  of  the  fish  in  different 
years  may  be  due  to  the  variations  in  the  particular 
feeding  grounds  in  the  sea.  Then,  again,  the  late 
scarcity  may  be  due  to  an  increase  of  herring  nets  off 
the  coast. 

1161.  Do  the  herring  nets  destroy  the  fry? — Not 
the  fry,  but  they  might  catch  the  young  salmon. 
Fishermen  on  the  south-west  coast  have  admitted  to 
me,  a couple  of  years  ago,  that  they  did  find  salmon  in 
their  nets,  and  I strongly  suspect  that  more  are  caught 
in  this  way  than  we  know  of.  It  is  illegal  for  them 
to  sell  salmon  without  a licence,  and  of  course,  they  keep 
the  matter  dark.  Then,  as  regards  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  salmon  taken  on  rods  ; this  must  depend  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  number  of  fish  coming  into  the 
river;  secondly,  on  the  numbers  that  pass  the  nets 
and  weirs,  and  mill  weirs,  and  this  depends  first  of 
all  on  the  rainfall ; and  secondly  on  the  condition  of 
the  passes  in  all  the  weirs.  I can  produce  these  (in- 
dicating documents)  to  show  the  extraordinary  vari- 
ation, and  how  much  depends  on  chance  as  to  whether 
the  'resk  happens  to  come  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
to  let  the  fish  up.  Fresh  run  fish,  that  is  to  say 
spring  fish  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  run  up  the 
river  except  when  freshets  occur ; they  seem  to  be 
quite  happy  in  the  pools,  so  that  if  you  get  a drought 
in  the  spring  it  is  very  likely  that  the  fish  won’t  run  up, 
although  they  maybe  much  better  able,  physically,  to 
get  over  obstacles  than  fish  about  to  spawn,  whereas  a 
spawning  fish,  of  course,  is  extremely  anxious  to  get 
up,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  have  good  rod  fishing 
the  passes  in  the  mill  weirs  must  be  in  good  order.  I 


will  touch  upon  the  Queen’s  gap  in  the  Lismore  Weir  Jffgg.  22,  IBM. 

in  a few  minutes.  I don’t  like  to  say  much  about  it,  MrTjames 

as  the  matter  is  subjudice,  but  I would  like  to  point  out  Penrose,  j.t. 

this  difference  between  a fishing  weir  and  the  mill 

weirs  as  an  obstruction ; in  a fishing  weir,  the  gratings 

of  the  killing  hatch  are  taken  up  during  the  weekly 

close  time,  and  of  course,  the  Queen’s  gap  is  always 

open.  In  a mill  weir  the  passage  of  salmon  is  just 

as  difficult  ou  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  on  the  other 

five  days,  except  perhaps,  that  a little  more  water  may 

be  put  over  the  weir  if  the  sluices  are  shut  down,  and  if 

the  killing  hatch  in  the  Lismore  Weir  is  such  a very 

destructive  engine  ou  the  five  days  of  the  week  as 

some  try  to  make  out,  it  ought  to  be  a far  more  effective 

pass  for  the  fish  when  open  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

than  the  ladders  to  the  mill  weir,  which  don’t  vary. 

1162.  Are  there  many  mill  weirs  oft  the  Black- 
water? — Two  that  I know  of,  immediately  above 
Lismore,  Clondulane,  twelve  miles  up,  and  the  Fer- 
moy  immediately  ubove  that.  Much  therefore  depends 
on  the  rainfall,  as  in  low  water,  even  with  the  fish 
ladder,  mill  weirs  are  very  serious  obstacles.  As  re- 
gards Clondulane  Weir,  which  is  immediately  above 
the  famous  fishery  of  Careysville,  the  ladder  was  very 
much  improved  a great  many  years  ago  by  the  Con- 
servators who  employed  Mr.  Foley  to  make  a ladder ; 
but  I think  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  this  was  again 
altered  by  the  Conservators,  who  knocked  off  one  of 
the  lips — the  alternate  lip  of  each  pool — and  I don’t 
think  it  is  nearly  as  effective  as  it  used  to  be. 

1163.  Chairman. — Is  that  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's?— Olt,  no.  Then  again,  os  regards  Clondulane 
Weir,  it  has  lately  been  staunched  move  or  less  by  the 
miller — of  course  perfectly  legally — but  the  effect  is 
that  a great  deal  more  water  goes  down  the  mill  race  to 
the  pool  some  way  below  the  weir ; with  the  result  that 
the  level  of  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  fish  ladder  has 
been  lowered;  so  that  now  it  is  rather  a more  formidable 
jump  into  the  lowest  pool  of  the  ladder  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  might  account  for  some  of  the  falling  off  in 
recent  years.  As  regards  Fermoy  Weir  Mr.  Longfield 
has  told  you  of  the  alterations  made  there.  I believe 
that  people  have  seen  fish  go  up  there  this  year  who 
never  saw  them  go  up  before.  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  Fermoy  Weir.  Immediately  below  it  the  towns- 
people go  down  and  dig  out  the  gravel.  That,  I believe, 
may  seriously  alter  the  lead  of  the  river  to  the  foot 
of  the  pass  and  take  it  promiscuously  all  over  the 
place.  The  river  was  spread  out  quite  thin  this  year, 
so  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  fish  to  pass  up. 

1164.  Mr.  Green. — Did  not  you  make  some  plan 
about  improving  the  fish  pass  at  Clondulane? — Yes; 
but  it  was  not  carried  out— the  money  was  spent  on 
litigation  instead.  Mr.  Longfield  admits  that  this 
year  he  saw  a large  number  of  fish  coming  up.  It 
may  be  that,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  Fermoy 
Weir  and  the  good  spawning  seasons  these  last  few 
seasons,  we  may  be  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave.. 
Fluctuations  have  occurred  before,  and  there  is  no- 
reason why  they  should  not  occur  again. 

1165.  Chairman. — The  alterations  in  the  Lismore 
Weir^—I  think  Mr.  Longfield  has  unduly  magnified 
these  alterations.  The  flow  of  the  river  comes  down 
here.  I can  show  it  to  you  on  this  map.  At  this 
Diace  which  I point  to  there  used  to  be  three  hatches 
— one  here,  and  one  there,  and  one  here  somewhere 
(indicating).  The  river  comes  down  on  the  outside 
of  a large  curve.  These  hatches  began  to  be  silted 
up ; they  were  never  fished,  and  little  water  used  to 
come  through  them.  I believe  Messrs.  Foley  thought 
that  the  only  effect  of  them  was  that  they  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  stream  that  coaxed  the  fish  up 
to  the  lagoon,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and 
so  they  were  left  a prey  to  the  poachers,  and  as  the 
hatches  began  to  silt  up  they  built  them  up  with 
stones,  so  that  additional  water  now  comes  through 
the  Queen’s  gap.  That  is  the  only  alteration  that 
ha>  been  made,  and  I fail  to  see  how  it  could  account 
for  the  falling  off.  Mr.  Longfield  admits  that  fish 
can  go  up  the  gap  if  thoy  like. 
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1166.  Professor  M'Intosh. — In  your  view  it  would 
improve  the  coudition  of  affaire  ? — Yes. 

1167.  Chairman.' — You  say  if  they  went  up  there 
(pointing  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  weir  on  map), 
instead  of  through  the  gap,  they  could  not  go  up 
the  river  at  all? — Yes ; if  they  go  up  that  stream 
(pointing  to  the  east  side  of  the  weir)  they  eventually 
go  to  the  killing  hatch,  and  that  is  opened  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday ; the  streams  on  the  south  side  simply 
coaxed  them  up  where  they  were  prey  to  poachers. 

1168.  They  never  could  get  through  these  gratings  ? 
— Never ; they  were  not  fished,  and  therefore  were  not 
open  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

1169.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  what  is  that  ? — Gratings  that  could 
be  fished  ; they  are  not  fished,  those  two,  but  that  one 
is ; it  is  a killing  hatch  and  trap. 

1170.  Did  the  alteration  render  that  more  effective  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  it  did.  The  upper  river  people, 
of  course,  say  it  does,  but  we  calculate  that  it  does 
not  raise  the  water  at  all  on  that  hatch. 

1171.  The  current  goes  there  rather  strongly? — 
That  is  their  contention,  but  I do  not  think  it  does. 
It  has  put  more  water  down  the  gap. 

1172.  There  has  been  a considerable  change  there  ? 
— No;  this  bank  is  slightly  grown,  but  the  water  has 
to  get  down  all  the  same.  They  try  to  contend — but 
the  matter  is  sub  judice,  and  I don’t  like  to  say  much 
about  it. 

Professor  M'Intosh.— We  are  not  going  into  the 
matter  legally,  but  topographically. 

1173.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — No  I 
think  not. 

1174.  Professor  M'Intosh.— There  are  one  or  two 
things  I wish  to  ask  you  about.  You  have  spoken 
about  fish  in  the  sea.  What  is  your  information 
upon  which  you  build  that  opinion.  You  imagine 
they  had  less  food  in  the  sea  (— If  they  come  back 
in  a worse  condition  some  years  than  others. 

1175.  Do  they? — Mr.  Longfield  said  the  fish  were 
running  smaller. 

1176.  What  data  have  you? — I cannot  give  you 
any  proof. 

1177.  There  are  no  statistics? — No. 

1178.  The  same  may  be  said  of  your  view  of  the 
sea.  It  is  more  conjecture  than  anything  else? — 
Yes ; it  is  likely  to  happen. 

1179.  Then  you  said  ftiat  you  objected  to  the 
extension  of  the  weekly  close  time  ? — Distinctly. 

1180.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
this  matter.  Have  you  read  of  the  result  of  the  three 
days’  weekly  close  time  any  where— in  Norway  ?— No. 

1181.  And  the  changes  indicated  by  the  increase? 
— No. 

1182.  You  have  no  experience  of  that?— No, 
except  that  it  would  decrease  the  value  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  property. 

1183.  They  do  not  find  it  result  in  that  way  in 

Norway?— No.  J 

U84.  The  fish  were  greatly  improved.  Then  about 
the  herring  nets,  is  that  a common  feature  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?— I do  not  know  about  the  Black - 
^as  speaking  about  the  south-west  coast. 

n°°-  Wh©  has  the  fishing  beyond  the  Duke  to  the 
mouth  of  the  nver;  lias  he  all  the  stake  nets?— He 
practically  owns  the  whole  of  the  fishery,  but  those 
that  I mentioned  I believe  were  originally  portion  of 


his.  I do  not  know  how  it  is ; 1 did  not  make  that 
question  up. 

1 186.  But  there  are  fishing  rights  secured  ?— Oh  vpi 

1187.  Outside  in  the  sea?— Yes  ; there  is  ’the 
public  right  of  fishing  outside. 

1188.  Chairman. — But  those  are  between  him  and 
the  sea? — Yes,  between  him  and  Youghal. 

1189.  Professor  M'Intosu.— Are  there  any  fixed 
nets  ?— Yes,  a stake  net,  a bag  net  at  Ballinatray  • 
there  are  two  on  the  river.  Mr.  Drohan  will  be  able 
to  give  you  particulars  of  the  fixed  engines  on  the  river 

1190.  What  information  have,  you  about  the 
herring  nets.  Do  they  catch  many  ? — I find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  information  about  that.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  they  are  catching  herrings  they  some- 
times find  salmon  in  their  nets. 

1191.  About  the  size  of  herrings,  I suppose?— Yes 

1192.  Stuck  iu  the  mesh  of  the  not? — Yes. 

_ H93.  Therefore  they  must  have  been  about  that 
size,  of  course,  to  get  meshed  in  the  net  ? Yes. 

1194.  Was  that  near  the  shore?— I do  not  quite 

know.  n 

1195.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  inshore, 
or  at  some  distance  off  the  shore  ?— No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Longfield. — May  I say  one  word  ? 

1196.  Chairman. — Is  it  something  you  omitted? 

Y'es  ; something  that  I had  in  my  notes  which  I did 
not  refer  to.  Mr.  Penrose  reminded  me  of  it.  It  is 
as  to  the  way  in  which  tho  weekly  close  time  would 
operate.  A good  many  people  think  it  ought  to  be 
extended,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Bhvckwater  it  is 
probable  that  fish  that  start  from  tho  sea  cannot  get 
up  through  Lismore  Weir  during  the  close  time. 

1197.  Professor  M'Intosh.— What  is  the  distance  ? 
—I  think  it  is  about  twenty  miles;  but  the  way  the 
fish  run  it  is  a good  deal  more  than  that.  Mr. 
Penrose  saw  tho  spring  fish  were  not  in  a very  great 
hurry.  The  pace  at  which  they  run  would  depend 
upon  a great  many  tilings — the  weather,  the  height  of 
the  water,  the  temperature  of  water,  and  so  on.  If 
there  was  any  snow  I believe  tlioy  would  run  very 
slowly.  There  is  another  point.  Long  ago,  when  we 
had  good  fishing,  the  nets  began  sometimes  on  the 
1st  March.  I cannot  remember  the  years  ; but  some- 
times^they  began  on  the  1st  March,  and  sometimes  on 
the  loth  February. 

1198.  Chairman.— Would  not  the  effect  of  the 
close  time  being  increased  bo  what  Mr.  Penrose  stated 
it  would  be — simply  to  transfer  from  one  proprietor 
to  another— it  would  not  really  add  to  the  number  of 
hsh  ? — I believe  it  would  do  good  to  every  one.  So 
far  as  tho  upper  people  are  concerned  it  must ; they 
have  nothing  now.  There  must  be  always  a few  fish 
at  the  mouth;  but,  I think,  the  fishing  depends  upon 
if  S? V tlat;  Set  UP  during  tho  closo  season,  before  the 
1st  February.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I believe  it 
is  shared  by  a good  many  pooplo.  It  is  of  groat  impor- 
tance that  a good  supply  of  fish  should  get  up  for 
spawning.  The  late  Mr.  Pennel  said— in  evidence 
before  a Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons — that 

ii8oam&u  'veretho  most  valuable  spawners. 

1199.  These  are  the  fish  that  would  go  up  before 

the  season  opens  i*-No;  I call  any  fish  up  to  May 
spring  fish.  I do  not  think  we  get  may  of  them, 
except  those  that  do  corno  up  before  the  season  opens, 
and  if  we  happen  to  have  a flood  during  the  close  ' 
time.  ° 
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he  in  connection  with  the  sam^  ffistricU— Yes  • 7®  i back’  the  Proo£  of  tliat  “ 

connection  with  the  Blackwater.  ’ m if  is  utterly  impossible  to  let  an}'  fishing.  I am. not 

1201.  Yon,  I believe,  are  one  of  i c f8enfc  for  letting  fisheries,  and  I know  fishings  that  we 

Conservators  ?_Yes,  sir  ° * the  B°ard  °f  £****«?  and  £10  in  former  years,  and  l know  one 

1202.  What  are  the  points  that  von  1 l was  et  at  in  orc*ei'?  merely,, to  give  the  person 

before  „ toThe Xt  "'h°  S° f “ * Ww*  > ta  able  * 

supply  of  fish  to  the  upper  waters  for  a in&eat  nnmW  prosecu*e:  was  simply  a nominal  rent  of  Id.  a 

muter  year.  J know  other  isheries  tljrt  0914a  .not  be  let  ijt 
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all.  I know  a fishery  that  used  to  he  let  at  £50  a 
year  let  at  £3  a year.  I have  let  fisheries  on  the 
jBlaekwater  in  former  years  up  to  £300  a year. 

1203.  Since  when  has  this  diminution  occurred? — 
They  are  gradually  going  down  for  twenty  years, 
except  during  two  or  three  seasons ; during  that  time 
when  we  had  very  high  water  and  immense  floods,  and 
the  fish  escaped  the  nets ; but  of  late  years  the  netting 
from  Lisniore  down  has  become  a science,  and  it  is  so 
well  carried  on  that  very  few  fish  escape  there.  We 
get  very  few  except  what  come  to  us  before  the  nets 
are  put  on. 

1204.  The  evidence  that  we  have  had  from  other 
witnesses  on  the  subject  did  not  show  that  the  deteri- 
oration went  so  far  back,  and  that  it  was  so  regular 
in  its  decline?  Of  course,  I make  some  exceptions. 
It  was  not  all  so  very  bad.  We  had  some  good  years 
in  that  time  ; we  had  a few  exceptions  to  the  rule  ; 
during  that  twenty  years  there  were  two  or  three 
excellent  seasons.  There  was  one  season  in  which  I 
killed  ninety-one  fish  to  my  own  rod,  and  I only 
fibhed  one  day  in  the  week.  I have  killed  thirteen  in 
the  day. 

1205.  What  year  was  that?— Well,  that  was  a 
very  exceptional  year.  I think  it  was  1886  or  1887. 

1206.  But  since  then  has  there  been  no  good  year? 
— ' There  has  been  a gradual  decline  through  the  last 
twelve  years.  One  year  following  another  there  is 
very  little  exception.  I believe  the  cause  of  that  is 
over-netting  in  the  river ; I believe  the  river  is  over- 
netted, and  cannot  stand  the  great  draw  that  is  upon 
it  by  eighty  or  ninety  drift  nets. 

1207.  Are  there  more  nets  than  there  were  before 
1880?— I cannot  say  that.  Mr  Drohan,  the  Inspector, 
will  give  you  full  information  with  regard  to  that. 

1208.  When  you  say  you  believe  it  to  be  due  to 
that  cause — to  the  cause  of  over-netting — I suppose 
you  must  have  some  information  that  that  cause  had 
increased  ? — Certainly. 

1209.  Then  can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
that? — Well,  even  if  the  drift  have  decreased,  it  only 
proves  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  out  more, 
because  the  fish  are  not  there.  T would  not  take  that 
as  a criterion  at  all,  because  the  nets  were  more  or 
less  than  informer  years — it  would  not  follow  at  all. 

1210.  If  the  decrease  in  the  fishing  is  due,  as  you 
say  it  is,  to  the  large  increase  of  netting  the  number 
of  nets  must  have  increased  ? — I have  qualified  that  in 
this  way — that  the  netting  now  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science.  Even  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  to  me  some  time 
ago “ Oh,  we  used  to  have  the  nets  as  thick  as  a 
pencil  and  now  they  are  ns  thin  as  silk  ; so  that  few 
fish  escape  us  now.”  That  is  my  reason  for  saying 
that  netting  has  become  almost  as  science  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river. 

1211.  You  mean  that  although  they  may  have  de- 
creased in  number,  they  are  increased  in  their  capacity 
to  kill  the  fish  ? — The  take  of  fish  has  got  beautifully 
less  every  year. 

1212.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  the  quantity 
of  fish  they  have  been  taking  has  decreased  or  in- 
creased?— That  is  reported  to  our  Board  almost 
annually. 

1213.  So  that  the  fishing  is  falling  off? — It  was  in 
1865, 1 think,  the  drift  nets  were  introduced.  They 
came  to  us  from  the  Sum,  I believe.  They  were 
fishing  with  thorn  there  first.  Mr.  Green  can  hear 
out  that  statement.  I think  that  was  before  the  time, 
and  except  in  a very  few  exceptional  years  there  has 
been  a great  fallling  off  due  to  the  excessive  drift  net 
fishing  in  the  lower  waters.  This  river  won’t  stand 
ojghty  or  ninety  drift  nets,  and  I would  recommend 
that  the  number  of  nets  be  reduced  to  about  thirty. 

1214.  Had  they  no  drift  nets  before  that  date? — 
biot,  before  1865  or  1866. 

, 1216.  You  attribute  the  great  falling  off  to  their 
introduction  ? — Certainly.  Then  I remember  the  time 
at  Lismore  Weir  when  they  only  killed  12  tons.  It 
then  went  to  oyer  40  tons  and  1 gave  my  evidence 
before  the  Privy  Council  on  one  occasion  when,  I 
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think,  you  — (O’Conor  Don)  — were  present,  on 
the  fishing  and  the  illegality  of  the  weir  not  being 
constructed  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
believe  they  are  taking  our  fish— fish  that  ought  to 
escape  in  the  weekly  close  time.  The  Legislature  in- 
tended that  the  fish  ought  to  escapeall  engines  in  these 
twodays.  However,  Ibelieve thatasthetakeat  Lismore 
increased  our  take  diminished  in  the  very  same  pro- 
portion. Mr.  Hamilton  Stubber,  who  rented  a piece 
of  water  three  miles  from  Mallow,  swore  at  one  of  the 
inquiries  that  was  held  that  he  killed  167  salmon  to 
liis  own  rod,  and  in  five  or  six  years  it  diminished  to 
thirteen,  and  he  has  ceased  to  come  near  us  since, 
those  thirteen  fish  cost  £530,  and  he  said  it  was  too 
much  per  lb.  to  pay  for  fish,  and  he  left.  He  is  filing 
now  at  Carevsvrlle.  Of  course  a gentleman  so  long 
as  he  has  sport  won’t  look  to  what  it  costs  him— he 
won’t  mind  so  long  as  he  has  some  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  sport,  but  our  poor  fishermen  are  idle.  Some 
of  our  visitors  came  for  a few  weeks  and  then  left. 

1216.  You  recommend  that  the  netting  below  the 
upper  waters  should  be  restricted  %— Certainly. 

1217.  Is  there  anything  else  you  recommend;  is 
there. much  poaching  in  the  river? — Very  little 
poaching  compared  to  what  there  was  in  former  years, 
because  the  fish  are  not  there  to  be  poached.  I 
visited  one  of  the  spawning  beds  a few  days  ago  in 
view  of  my  coming  to  give  evidence  here,  and  I only 
saw  one  fish  up  to  5 lbs.  or  6 lbs.  where  I often  saw 
thirty. 

1218.  Youthink  thespawning  fish  have  diminished  1 

— Wonderfully.  I don’t  think  there  is  one  now  to 

every  fifty  spawning  fish  that  there  used  to  be  in  the 
upper  rivers.  I believe  we  have  an  excellent  in- 
spector and  he  is  doing  his  best.  He  is  on  the  river 
early  and  late,  and  doing  all  he  can  to  have  the  law 
carried  out  and  to  put  down  poaching.  With  regard 
to  the  two  days’  weekly  close  time,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  the  fish  to  escape  to  the  upper  waters,  the 
temperature  is  so  low  in  the  spring  of  the  year  that 
they  are  not  able  to  travel  that  twenty  or  twenty-five 
miles  from  Knockadoon  or  Youghol  to  Lismore — they 
are  intercepted  at  Lismore  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  take  has  gone  up  there.  To  show  you  how  slow 
the  fish  run  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  lessees 
of  the  Lismore  Weir  got  liberty  from  time  to  time  to 
take  a certi.in  amount  of  fish  at  Lismore  in  the  month 
of  November  or  December  for  artificial  propagation 
to  get  the  spawn  out  of  them.  Several  fish  were 
taken  up  by  the  Messrs.  Foley,  and  they  found  some 
spring  fish.  These  spring  fish  were  marked  by  a little 
medal  or  tablet,  and  one  fish  that  they  returned  a 
spring  salmon  was  killed  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  March 
— a fish  that  was  landed  four  or  five  days  before 
Christmas,  so  that  you  see  he  only  got  twelve  miles 
as  far  as  Kilbarry;  he  only  travelled  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  in  three  months.  I only  wish  to  give 
you  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
temperature  is  low  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  fish 
travel  very  slowly. 

1219.  Under  such  circumstances  would  not  the 
increase  of  another  day  of  close  time  he  of  little  use? 
— It  would  be  of  great  use. 

1220.  If  the  fish  take  such  a long  time  to  go  up 
they  would  pass  the  close  time  altogether  1 — If  we 
had  one  day  more  the  fish  would  escape. 

1221.  Not  that  fish  at  all  events? — I understand 
the  point  that  you  make ; but  I may  say  that  that 
was  a very  cold  year.  I can  say  that  I have  killed 
fish  ten  miles  above  Mallow,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  the  parasites — the  sea  vermin — upon  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  have  been  more  than  four  or  five 
days  coming  up.  That  shows  that  when  the  tem- 
perature is  warm  the  fish  ran  very  quiokly.  It  is 
my  argument  that  we  want  another  day  close  time. 

If  we  had  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  our  river,  and  in  fact  to  all  the 
rivers. 

1222.  Is  there  anything  else? — I believe  the  ille- 
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gality  of  the  Lismore  Weir  is  a great  barrier,  and 
particularly  the  construction  of  the  Queen’s  gap 
being  illegal. 

1223.  That  question  is  still  in  litigation? — We  got 
a verdict  against  them  in  1866.  I was  one  of  the 
prosecutors,  one  out  of  live,  and  I am  the  only  one 
of  the  prosecutors  left  now  alive. 

1224.  If  it  were  illegal,  and  you  got  a verdict, 
how  is  it  that  the  illegality  has  not  been  remedied  ? 
— We  did  our  best.  We  brought  it  before  our  Board 
and  several  fishery  inquiries,  but  the  Inspectors  had 
no  power  to  touch  the  weir.  They  said  so. 

1225.  No  power  to  get  the  law  carried  out? — They 
had  no  power  to  touch  it.  They  advised  us  to  take 
private  proceedings.  Proceedings  are  going  on  at 
present.  The  licences  are  falling  off  on  account  of 
the  bad  fishing.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to 
mention — with  regard  to  the  take.  It  was  mentioned 
yesterday  that  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  at  Youghal 
was  about  10  tons  more  than  in  former  years.  I was 
astonished  to  hear  that.  I thought  it  would  be  30  or 
40  tons.  On  account  of  the  great  drought — it  was 
the  greatest  since  the  Jubilee  year  of  1887 — the 
springs  were  very  low.  Then,  of  course,  the  fish  that 
should  come  to  us  were  hanging  about  down  below  in 
the  tidal  way,  and,  of  course,  they  were  killed  in  the 
nets.  Those  10  tons  of  fish  should  have  come  to  us, 
but,  instead  of  that,  they  were  killed  in  the  tidal 
waters.  So  that  is  very  easily  explained. 

1226.  But  it  is  not  very  easily  remedied? — No. 
You  have  no  control  over  the  elements.  But  it 
shows  that  there  is  no  indication  of  an  increase  of 
fish  in  the  supply.  It  was  merely  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  weather.  I should  say  that  I am  in 
favour  of  artificial  propagation;  but  it  ought  to  be 
carried  out  at  a distance  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  I am 
not  at  all  in  favour  of  hatcheries  near  the  salt  water, 
because  the  little  fish,  after  they  are  hatched, 
have  to  put  in  two  or  two  and  a-half  years — whatever 
the  period  is — in  the  river  before  they  get  their 
silver  coat,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  salt  water. 
If  the  hatcheries  are  near  the  sea,  and  there  is  a 
burst  in  the  weather,  the  mountain  torrents  come 
down  and  carry  them  off  into  the  sea,  where  they 
perish  before  they  have  got  that  silver  coat.  If  the 
hatcheries  were  at  a distance,  they  would  have  a 
chance  of  outliving  those  elements  of  winter  flood 
until  they  had  put  in  their  time  in  the  river.  They 
certainly  should  not  be  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  sea.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  hatcheries  less 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 

1227.  Are  there  any  on  this  river? — The  Messrs. 
Foley  have  one,  but  I believe  they  did  not  do  any- 
thing this  year.  I have  explained  to  them,  over  and 
over  again,  my  ideas. 

1228.  You  think  they  are  too  near? — With  few 
exceptions,  I think  the  little  fish  all  perish.  That  is 
my  opinion.  I think  that  all  nets,  in  order  to  re- 
stock the  river,  should  be  put  off  until  the  1st  March. 
We  had  two  or  three  good  years  when  that  was  so. 
We  had  no  complaints  for  those  years.  I believe, 
with  Mr.  Cholomondley  Pennell,  that  the  early  spring 
fish  are  the  best  spawners.  You  cannot  alter  the 
ways  of  nature.  You  cannot  make  an  autumn  fish  a 
■spring  fish.  I believe  the  early  spring  fish  are  our 
best  spawners,  although  people  of  necessity  differ 
upon  the  point.  I believe  that  the  early,  heavy 
spring  fish  that  escape  the  rods  and  the  nets— and  the 
take  by  the  rods  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 
the  take  by  the  nets — are  the  best  spawners. 

. 1229.  You  would  increase  the  close  time  in  that 
direction  ? — I would.  The  fishing  reported  to  us,  as 
compared  with  several  years  back,  is  poor  in  the 
spring  months,  which  proves  that  our  spring  fish  are 
running  out,  and  they  are  depending  upon  the  peal 
supply  from  June  to  August,  A most  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  we  have  no  peal  at  Mallow.  I only 
heard  of  two  or  three  being  killed  last  year  with  sixty 
or  seventy  rods.  I remember  when  I killed  six  or  seven 


a day.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  bad  for  the 
river,  and  the  stock  is  running  out.  I think  the  police 
and  coastguards  should  give  every  assistance  they 
can.  We  have  an  immense  river  line.  Between  the 
main  river  and  the  tributaries  we  have  nearly  1,000 
miles — very  close  on  1,000  miles — to  protect,  and 
I need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  eighty  or  ninety  bailiffs, 
or  between  seventy  and  eighty  bailiffs,  have  an 
immense  amount  of  ground  to  cover. 

1230.  Is  that  about  the  number  of  bailiffs  yon 
have  ? — We  have  not  so  many  now,  but  in  former 
years  we  had  seventy  to  eighty ; but  the  wages  have 
been  increased,  and  the  funds  would  not  be  sufficient. 

1231.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them? — We  do  our 
best  with  what  funds  we  have — about  9s.,  and  10s., 
and  12s.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  a gentle- 
man here  saying  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  prosecu- 
tions, we  have  very  little  to  complain  of  about 
Mallow.  As  far  as  Mallow  is  concerned,  we  have  a 
firm  bench  of  magistrates  there  that  will  do  their 
duty ; but  I have  very  great  complaint  to  make 
about  the  lower  waters.  Our  Board  has  been  at  a 
great  loss  by  prosecutions  in  Youghal.  They  never 
put  on  anything  more  than  the  minimum  penalty, 
and  then  there  was  a memorial  sent  up  at  once  to 
forgive  it  altogether ; and  that  is  only  putting  a 
premium  on  poaching.  I certainly  would  put  that 
down.  I would  relieve  the  gentlemen  of  the  Youghal 
bench  by  sending  two  resident  magistrates  for  any 
important  fishery  case  there.  And  with  regard  to 
the  matter  about  county  councils  that  was  men- 
tioned, I should  be  satisfied  ns  far  as  my  idea  goes. 
I attend  a great  many  of  our  Board  meetings,  aud  I 
think  we  do  our  duty  honestly  and  fairly  to  carryout 
the  law  and  protect  the  salmon.  I know  in  Mallow 
there  can  be  no  fault  found,  as  I said  before. 

1232.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  your 
getting  additional  funds ; and,  if  so,  from  what 
source? — Well,  sir,  I think  that  in  the  first  place  we 
ought  to  ged  Government  grants  for  artificial  propa- 
gation. 

1233.  For  these  hatcheries? — For  hatcheries. 

1234.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  without  some  assist- 
ance of  that  sort  they  can  hardly  be  got  up  by 
private  enterprise? — Well,  at  present  the  interest  has 
completely  waned  away.  We  have  no  support;  we 
have  no  equivalent.  At  present  we  do  our  best.  We 
make  ourselves  unpopular  in  every  way — but  we 
don’t  care  much  about  that — in  upholding  the  law 
and  punishing  poachers ; but  after  the  salmon  are 
hatched  they  go  off  to  the  sea  to  bo  killed  by  the  nets 
below.  We  get  no  return,  so  that  if  this  lasts  for 
any  time  there  will  be  no  interest  taken  at  all.  At 
present  the  interest  is  gone  down  very  low.  Our 
Ghuirman  (Mr.  Longfield)  and  a few  other  gentlemen 
do  their  best  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and  to  try  to 
remove  those  evils  that  we  have  complained  ot  year 
after  year1,  and  at  several  inquiries  that  have  been 
held — to  try  to  improve  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

1235.  Professor  MTntosii. — You  mentioned  some- 
thing about  the  salmon  being  iutorrupted  and  inter- 
cepted at  Lismore  Weir? — Yes,  sir. 

1236.  In  wlmt  manner? — By  what  I consider  an 
illegal  weir;  they  are  blocked  there.  Except  in  certain 
states  of  the  water  they  cannot  pass  the  Queen’s  gap 
at  all.  They  have  been  known  to  fall  away  and  go 
right  round  to  the  killing  hatch,  where  they  become  an 
easy  victim.  I saw  fisli  there  in  hundx-edB  myself, 
the  same  as  if  you  were  to  take  them  in  a mouse-trap 
— a regular  trap. 

1237.  Was  that  lately?- — A few  years  ago ; and  the 
fisli  were  congregating  tlieie  for  nearly  two  months 
on  account  of  the  drought.  A small  flood  came,  and 
I believe  Messrs.  Foley  killed  between  3 and  4 tons, 
in  a few  hours.  These  fish  would  have  gone  up 
to  the  upper  waters.  If  you  find  300  or  400 
fish,  or  perhaps  more,  congregating  there,  spread 
over  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  it  is  no  wonder  there 
would  be  very  few  fish  in  the  upper  waters. 
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1238.  At  what  season  was  this? — It  was  in  the 
midsummer — in  July,  I think. 

1239.  And  this  weir  is  at  present  under  litigation  ? 
—It  is,  sir.  In  my  opinion  it  is  illegal  since  1866. 

1240.  Of  course  you  know  that  that  salmon,  which 
took  three  months  to  go  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
must  be  an  exceptional  one  ? — It  was  an  exceptional 
one.  You  will  get  salmon  who  will  often  lodge  below 
where  that  was  caught ; but  with  the  majority  of  the 
fish  the  inclination  is  to  go  ahead  if  they  have  the 
water. 

1241.  About  the  close  time,  what  do  you  think 
of  a close  time  from  6 o’clock  on  Friday  evening  to 
6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning  ? — Six  o’clock  on  Fri- 
day evening  ? 

1242.  Yes? — That  would  be  twelve  hours. 

1243.  An  addition  of  twelve  hours? — Well,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  saying,  half  a loaf  would  be  better  than 
no  bread,  it  would  be  an  experiment,  and  I would 
approve  of  it. 

1244.  It  is  by  night,  and  not  by  day? — I may  re- 
mark, sir,  as  you  have  mentioned  that,  that  I am 
altogether  against  night  fishing  by  nets.  I don’t 
think  that  the  Government  or  the  Legislature  ever 
intended  that  there  should  be  any  night  fishing  with 


nets.  T put  down  all  our  grievances  to  that — the 
drift  nets  and  the  night  fishing.  There  is  one  lot  on 
in  the  night,  and  another  lot  on  in  the  day  time,  and 
the  fish  is  snapped  up. 

1245.  Does  that  go  on  regularly? — Yes. 

1246.  Night  and  day,  both? — Yes. 

1247.  With  drift  nets  night  and  day?— Yes,  drift 
nets.  I think  it  is  drift  nets  they  use.  I am  not  an 
expert  as  to  nets  myself.  The  rod  is  more  in  my  way. 

1248.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  beginning  only  on 
the  1st  of  March  ?— The  1st  of  March. 

1249.  When  does  the  netting  begin  now  ?— The  1st 
of  February.  Nets  and  rods  commence  together. 

1250.  Do  you  see  many  kelts? — We  have  very  few 
kelts  in  the  river,  simply  because  we  have  very  few 
spawning  fish.  We  have  very  few. 

1251.  Have  you  met  with  any  lately  ?— No ; lean 
honestly  say  that  I have  not  seen  an  old  fish — a kelt, 
this  year. 
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1252.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  hatcheries  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  very  small.  ] think  we  could 
establish  two  hatcheries  on  the  Blackwater  for  £150 
each,  or  less.  I think  we  could  get  up  two  hatcheries 
for  £200  or  £300. 


Mr.  Thomas  Drohan  examined. 


1253.  Chairman.— You  are  Inspector  of  the  Con- 
servancy Board  of  the  Blackwater  District?— Yes. 

1254.  And  are  you  acquainted  with  the  river  in 
all  its  healings  ? — ,Yes. 

1255.  I suppose  you  corroborate  the  evidence 
already  given  as  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  catch 
of  fish  in  the  upper  waters? — Yes,  sir.  I here  pro- 
duce a sketch  of  the  d’istrict  and  the  rivers  and  waters 
contained  in  it.  This  is  a sketch  I have  made  of  it, 
giving  the  lengths  of  the  various  tributaries  aud  the 
main  river. 

1256.  And  what  is  the  total  extent  of  the  river  and 
tributaries? — Something  about  760  miles,  if  you 
count;  all  the  rivers— if  you  count  all  the  small  little 
tributaries.  ^ They  are  principally  the  main  tribu- 
taries which  are  marked  on  that  sketch,  with  the 
name  printed  on  each. 

1257.  What  additional  facts  do  you  wish  to  place 
before  the  Commission  above  those  mentioned  by 
other  witnesses? — I produce  a list  of  the  nets  and 
engines  lawfully  used.  There  are  three  stake  weirs. 
There  is  one  box  or  crib  at  Lismore,  and  there  is  one 
pole  net.  There  arc  18  draft  nots,  89  drift  nets, 
and  27  snap  nets.  There  are  6 cross  lines  and  191 
single  salmon  rod  licences,  which  is  a falling  off  of 
53,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

1258.  Are  these  nets  all  below  Lismore? — These 
nets  are  all  below  Lismore,  except  one  draft  net, 
which  is  worked  by  day  and  night  at  Lismore,  making 
a total  of,  I think,  333  engines  altogether. 

1259.  Mr.  Green. — Where  is  the  pole  net  which 
you  refer  to? — It  is  a pole  net  used  at  the  killing 
hatch  at  Lismore  for  taking  out  the  fish. 

1260.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  increase 
or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  nets  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — They  are  about  the  same,  except  in 
he  year  ] 883.  There  was  an  increase  then,  but  they 
a i C*0Wn'  -^ie  average  number  of  drift  nets  taken 
out  from  year  to  year  amounted  to  from  80  to  87, 
aud  there  were  113  in  1883  ; but  there  is  only  a 

inference  of  one  or  two  in  each  year  for  twenty-one 
years,  which  I have  here.  I have  read  for  you  the 
exact  number  of  nets  and  engines  used  in  the  place 
at  present. 

— T^en’  ^ y°u  proceed  with  your  papers  ? 

Well,  I also  produce  a return  of  the  Conservancy 

uds  received  and  expended  for  the  same  period  of 
twenty-one  years. 

1262.  What  is  the  purport  of  that— does  it  show  a 
inution  or  an  increase? — It  shows  an  increase — 


a slight  increase,  but  not  much.  For  the  present  Mr.  Thomat 
year  the  total  amount  received  for  10  per  cent.,  which  Drolian 
included  a sum  of  money  that  was  due  siuce  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  £1,134  3s.  lid.,  and  tbeamount  paid 
out  was  £1,161  14s.  lOd.  The  water  bailiffs  received 
close  on  to  £700  of  that  in  wages, 

1263.  And  what  was  the  amount  twenty-one 
years  ago  ? — The  amount  twenty-one  years  ago  was 
£972  13s.  2d. 

1264.  And  are  not  these  receipts  dependent  upon 
what  I may  call  the  prosperity  of  the  fishery  ? — 

Yes,  sir. 

1265.  And  would  not  that  show  that  the  fishery 
is  now  more  valuable  than  it  was  twenty-one  years 
ago  ? — Since  the  valuation  has  been  put  on  the  fish- 
eries, fisheries  that  were  not  at  all  valued  twenty-one 
years  ago,  have  now  had  valuations  put  upon  them, 
and  that  brings  it  up. 

1266.  Mr.  Green. — Tbe  10  per  cent,  rate? — The 
1 0 per  cent,  rate  has  brought  that  up,  but  nothing 
else.  In  years  gone  by  there  were  275  rods  com- 
pared to  191  this  year  Then  the  number  of  bailiffs — 
you  have  also  that.  In  the  close  season  there  are 
from  forty-three  to  fifty  when  required.  I have  also 
produced  here  a list  of  the  rivers  on  wliich  the  bailiffs 
are  assisted  on  tbe  various  branches,  main  river  and 
tributaries,  by  the  police,  the  bailiffs  being  selected 
from  the  most  respectable  of  tbe  labouring  class  and 
ex-members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and 
they  are  located  in  centres  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  rivers,  and  to  meet  the  police  by  night  and  by 
day  when  necessary,  and  they  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  the  police,  and  I may  say  that  protection 
of  the  river  could  not  be  better.  If  I had  a £1,000 
more  I could  not  improve  the  slightest  on  it. 

1267.  You  could  not  improve  on  it  ? — I could  not. 

1268.  You  could  put  more  men  on  it? — Oh,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

1269.  Chairman. — You  do  not  attribute  the  falling 
off  in  tbe  fishery  to  the  want  of  men? — No,  sir;  I 
will  state  to  you  the  cause  of  it  shortly.  There  was 
artificial  breeding  carried  on  at  Lismore  for  some 
years  past  until  last  year,  and  it  was  then  discon- 
tinued. There  was  also  artificial  breeding  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  who  died,  and  since  his  demise 
the  operations  there  have  been  discontinued  Then  as 
to  the  question  with  regard  to  the  injury  to  the  fish  by 
turbines,  there  is  only  one  turbine  which  can  do  any 
injury  to  the  fry,  at  Clondulane.  There  is  a number 
of  turbines,  of  course,  worked  by  milk  factories  in 
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Noe.  22, 1899.  the  district,  but  these  have  perforated  gratings  over 
Mr.  Thomas  their  wheel  to  prevent  anything  so  large  as  the  fry 
Drohan.  from  coming  into  them ; consequently  these  don’t  do 
any  damage,  but  the  turbine  at  Cloudulane  is  so  very 
well  protected  indeed  that  nothing  could  be  better. 

1270.  Professor  Cunningham.  —What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  turbine  you  have  been  referring  to  now  1 — 
It  is  a large  turbine. 

1271.  Can  you  point  it  out  on  the  map? — I will, 
sir.  ( Witness  points  out  turbine  on  map.)  Salmon 
fishing  with  rods  in  the  upper  waters,  since  my  ap- 
pointment, has  been  reduced  to  a minimum,  too.  I 
know  it  for  twenty  years — since  March,  1879.  When 
I came  to  Mallow  first  all  the  hotels  there  were 
occupied  by  gentlemen  coming  to  fish  there.  But 
now,  at  all  events  for  the  last  ten  years,  I don’t  see  a 
single  gentleman  staying  there.  Trout  fishing  has 
also  decreased ; but  I attribute  the  decrease  of  the 
trout  fishing  a good  deal  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  pike  in  the  river.  I believe  they 
do  a good  deal  of  harm  to  the  trout  fishing. 

1272.  Mr.  Green.  —Do  you  think  the  pike  are  on 
the  increase? — They  are,  sir.  Especially  we  had  a 
tremendous  flood  a few  years  ago,  and  it  brought 
them  all  out  from  the  Awbeg  River,  and  that  long 
stretch  beyond  Doneraile  and  Buttevant,  and  that 
way.  I have  already  stated  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
preservation  could  not  be  hetler  than  it  is  at  present. 
On  the  tidal  waters  there  are  stationed  a number  of 
men,  assisted  by  the  Constabulary.  They  have  whale 
boats,  punts,  and  a liquid-fuel  launch  at  their  disposal. 
They  are  assisted,  I am  glad  to  say,  by  the  coast- 
guards also.  This  assistance  was  had  owing  to  some 
representations  which  I made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 1 consider  that  the  funds  of  the  Board  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  rivers  and 

• their  improvement;  but,  unfortunately,  a large  amount 
had  to  be  spent  out  of  them,  with  the  view  of  en- 
deavouring to  seek  some  justice  for  the  upper  pro- 
prietors, by  endeavouring  to  support  and  carry  through 
bye-laws  which  were  passed  for  the  good  of  the  rivers 
by  the  Inspectors.  In  that  attempt  the  Inspectors’ 
bye-law  was  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council,  who 
held,  that  under  the  91st  section  the  Inspectors  had 
not  the  power  to  interfere  with,  or  to  vary  the  weekly 
close  time.  Consequently  there  was  only  a small 
portion  of  one  bye-law  that  was  allowed  to  stand, 
which  prohibited  netting  at  one  particular  pool  at 
Lismore.  That  I am  able  to  say  is  valueless. 

, 1273.  Chairman. — And  do  you  attribute  the 

diminution  in  the  fishing  altogether  to  the  netting? 

I do,  sir;  to  the  nets  both  in  the  fresh  and  tidal 
waters,  and  to  the  weir  itself.  I do  not  think  that  if 
the  gap  at  Lismore  was  made  as  the  law  provides  it 
should  be,  or  if  it  was  working  at  all,  there  would  be 
half  the  amount  of  complaint.  I will  come  to  that 
later  on.  As  to  unlawful  destruction  of  fish,  there 
was  more  unlawful  destruction  of  fish  some  years 
ago  ; but  I raided  the  houses  of  the  poachers,  seized 
the  engines  and  implements  and  fish,  and  had  them 
sent  to  gaol,  and  the  records  of  those  convictions  can, 
if  necessary,  be  produced. 

_ 1^74.  Professor  M'Intosh— In  what  year  was 
1895 — 1 COmmencecl  “ the  year  1895.  In  June, 

1275.  Mr.  Green— I think  you  might  tell  us  what 
class  of  poaching  goes  on?— All  gaffing  at  weirs. 

1276.  Is  there  any  poaching  in  the  lower  waters?— 
Yes  ; on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  weekly  close 
time  at  Dromore.  I am  obliged  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Constabulary  at  Killeen,  which  is  on  One 
side  on  the  western  side,  of  the  river ; the  assistance 
of  the  Constabulary  at  ViUierstown,  and  sometimes  at 
Uashmore.  On  the  other  I am  obliged  to  go  there  from 
Mallow,  and  I have  to  withdraw  bailiffs  from  other 
localities  in  order  to  keep  the  snap  nets  off.  There 
is  a wood  on  both  sides,  and  the  poachers  can  go  into 
this  wood  and  get  in  and  out  with  the  snap  nets  and 


in  order  to  prevent  complaints  I do  my  best  to  pre- 
vent anything  like  killing  the  fish  during  the  close 
time. 

1277.  But  the  use  of  illegal  nets  has  ceased  to  a 

great  extent? — Yes.  I have  not  had  to  seize  an 

illegal  net  in  the  tidal  waters  while  I am  there.  The 
nets  in  the  tidal  waters  were  principally  owned  bv 
fish  buyers  and  the  boats,  and  they  see  that  things 
are  done  as  they  ought  to  be. 

1278.  Is  there  any  special  penalty  on  them  for 
breaking  the  law  down  there? — Certainly  there  is 
We  seize  any  net  that  is  not  a regulation  net.  Thatj 
of  course,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited,  and  they  are  liable 
in  penalties. 

1279.  Are  they  not  liable  to  some  more  pressure 
being  put  upon  them  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire?— 
They  are  liable  also  if  they  use  any  illegal  means  in 
fishing.  Any  of  the  Duke’s  tenants  that  I report,  or 
any  of  the  bailiffs  report,  will  certainly  be  refused  or 
be  suspended  from  fishing. 

1280.  They  cannot  get  leave  next  season?— No  - 
they  cannot.  Perhaps  they  would  be  suspended  if 
poaching  was  carried  on.  In  the  first  year  of  my 
appointment  I found  that  one  boat  had  been  fishing 
for  five  days  after  the  close  season  had  begun,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  I got  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
agent,  to  stop  the  fishing  there  for  a fortnight,  and 
that  had  a good  effect,  and  has  still,  and  the  same 
thing  is  always  in  store  for  thorn. 

1281.  I think , before  we  pass  from  this,  it  would 
be  well  to  find  out  what  those  men  actually  pay  for 
the  use  of  those  nets,  because  you  see  men  that  fish 
drift  nets  in  the  Black  water  have  to  pay  about  three 
times  as  much  as  they  have  to  pay  on  any  other  river 
in  Ireland  for  the  use  of  drift  nets?— If  they  fish 
below  the  bridge  they  pay  £10  a year  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  £3  to  the  Conservators  ; and  if  they 
fish  above  the  bridge  they  pay  £7  a year  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  besides  the  £3'  to  the  Conservators. 

1282.  So  that  above  the  bridge  they  pay  practically 
£10,  and  £13  below? — And  then  I may  tell  yon, 
some  of  Yilliers  Stuart’s  draft  net  tenants  pay  as 
much  as  £80  for  a site  for  the  draft  nets,  and,  I 
believe,  £1  10s.  for  the  snap  nets.  He  has  all  the 
snap  nets  on  the  Black  water  down  there  ; the  Duke 
has  none. 

1283.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  there  evermore 
than  one  draft  net  used  on  one  site? — There  are 
three,  but  they  generally  have  their  own  place.  They 
are  within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  but  they 
have  their  own  hauling  place  on  the  bank. 

1284.  Do  they  all  haul  at  one  time? — They  do. 
Mr.  Usher  told  you  yesterday,  and  it  was  perfectly 
correct.  They  do  not  fish  on  the  exact  one  site,  bub 
they  are  one,  two,  three. 

1285.  At  what  distances? — Touching  one  another 
at  a particular  place.  When  the  tide  is  suitable,  then, 
of  course,  they  occupy  a largo  tract  of  the  water. 
The  length  of  the  net  is  170  yards,  but  as  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows  it  takes  the  not  up  and  down.  They 
go  over  a long  stretch  of  the  rivor  from  the  time  they 
put  out  the  net  till  they  draw  it  in  and  anything 
that  comes  in  their  way  at  that  time  is  done.  Of 
course  they  take  it.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  when 
suitable  for  drift  net  fishing  at  Youghal  I should  say 
would  be  a very  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
square — about  that  I should  say.  I often  saw  as 
many  as  twenty- three  nets  at  tho  one  time  fishing  at 
that  plaoe,  each  draft  net  2PQ  yards  long.  The 
harbour  at  that  time  would  bo  covered  perhaps  in  ten 
places  at  the  one  time,  and  between  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  tide  I don’t  believe  there  is  a possibility 
of  anything  escaping. 

1286.  Chairman.  — Is  that  of  recent  date? — -I 
believe  it  lias  always  been  the  case.  Since  the 
Duke  established  his  rights  at  all  events  I believe  it  i 
is  the  case. 

1287.  But  doesn’t  the  Duke’s  right  date  back  to  j 

very  ancient  history  ? — Bub  not  in  the  line  of  netting  ■ 
I believe,  sir.  ’ t 
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1288.  Since  when  have  all  these  nets  been  put  up 
to  your  own  knowledge  1 — They  were  there  when  I 
■came  there.  I cannot  say,  sir. 

1289.  Were  they  there  in  the  time  when  you  had 
all  the  good  fishing  up  the  river  1 — I don’t  know. 

1290.  It  would  be  important  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  diminution  of  the  fishing  arose  when  these 
nets  were  put  up,  but  if  they  had  very  good  fishing 
when  the  nets  were  there  how  do  you  connect  the 
diminution  of  the  fishing  with  the  nets  ? —I  will 
account  for  that,  I think,  satisfactorily  later  on. 

] 291.  Professor  Cunningham. — Has  there  been  any 
difference  introduced  in  the  make  of  the  nets? — 
Yes;  the  material  for  the  nets  now  is  machine- 
made.  They  are  all  sent  in  pieces.  They  are  made 
of  the  finest  hemp,  and  no  matter  how  keen  your 
sight  may  be,  and  though  the  water  of  the  river  too 
may  be  quite  clear,  you  cannot  clearly  see  the 
meshes  of  the  net  a foot  from  you  in  the  water. 

1292.  And  are  they  able  to  use  the  nets  at  all 
conditions  of  the  water  ? — Not  the  drift  nets.  They 
don’t  use  them  at  all  conditions  of  the  water,  but 
when  the  water  is  a certain  height.  They  make  the 
nets  a certain  depth  to  suit  the  particular  time  of  tide 
and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

On  resuming  after  the  luncheon  interval. 

1293.  Chairman. — Mr.  Drohan,  if  you  would  now 
begin  where  you  left  off?  —I  finished  with  regard  to 
the  fishing  below  the  Youglial  Bridge ; but  I go  out 
from  the  limit,  outside  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  shoal  ground  there  appears  to  be  extending, 
owing  to  the  sea  having  taken  away  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Clay  Castle,  and  the  consequence  is,  I 
believe,  there  are  better  facilities  for  capturing  the 
salmon  on  that  shoal  ground  now  than  there  were 
in  the  past. 

1294.  That  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  river? — It  is 
oucside  the  mouth  in  the  bay,  sir.  Now,  I come  to 
above  the  bridge,  from  the  Youghal  Bridge  to  the 
point  of  the  Duke’s  fishery  on  the  Finisk. 

1295.  Professor  Cunningham.  — That  is  near 
Lismore  ? — Below  Cappoquin,  about  four  miles  from 
Cappoquin. 

1296.  Chairman. — What  about  that  reach? 

That  place,  I believe,  also  to  be  over-netted.  There 
is  a limit  there,  which  you  can  scarcely  discern,  to 
the  drift  nets.  It  is  called  Newport  on  the  east 
and  Ballybay  on  the  west  I think.  That  is  the 
limit  which  comes  up  from  Youghal  Bridge  to 
that.  The  drift  nets  are  used,  together  with  a 
stake  weir,  up  as  far  as  where  they  call  Coneen 
Ferry,  below  D roman  a. 

1297.  Professor  Cunningham. — Drift  nets  and 
stake  nets  ? — Draft  nets  and  one  stake  net  and 
about  twenty  snap  nets  and  five  or  six  draft  nets 
are  used  in  that  portion  of  the  river  till  you  come 
up  to  Mr.  Usher’s  fishery.  He  uses  one  net,  Mr. 
Stuart  uses  two  draft  nets,  and  Sir  Itiohard  Mus- 
grave  one.  Then  the  Duke’s  fishery,  which  is  leased 
w tbe  Messrs.  Foley,  commences  there.  They  do 
not  come  down  to  fish  that  portion  of  the  river  at 
all,  because  they  preserve  that  portion  of  the  river, 
and  anything  that  escapes  above  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave’s  fishery,  which  is  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Fmisk,  must  go  to  Lismore,  and  they  net  them 
there.  The  length  of  net  the  Messrs.  Foley  uses  is 
about  136  yards. 

1298.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river? — The  width 
"where  that  net  is  used  in  the  different  pools  does 
not  exceed  36  yards  2 feet  in  the  fresh  water  portion, 
therefore  the  net  is  in  some  cases  at  the  highest  time 
«f  the  water  three  times  broader  than  the  breadth  of 

he  stream,  and  at  low  water  in  the  summer  time  it 
would 'be  more  than  five  times  the  width  of  the 
stream. 

1299.  With  reference  to  the  different  conditions  of 


the  tide  ? — The  tide  does  not  come  to  this  particular 
place  where  I say  the  width  of  the  net  is  three  times 
broader  than  the  width  of  the  stream. 

1300.  Mr.  Green. — But  the  current  is  extremely 
rapid  at  this  point?— -Not  above  the  bridge.  In 
spring  time,  when  the  water  is  high,  they  use  the  net 
at  an  island  which  I will  show  you  here  (indicates 
island  on  map).  They  use  the  net  from  that  point. 
Then  there  is  the  Queen’s  gap  (pointed  to  on 
map). 

1301.  Chairman. — What  is  the  effect  of  that? — 
The  effect  of  that  is  that  no  fish  of  any  kind  can 
escape.  (Witness  pointed  to  a place  on  the  map  which 
he  described  as  the  key  of  the  river,  and  said  the 
working  of  the  net  above  that  drove  the  fish  into 
a place  vdiere,  once  they  get  in,  they  are  trapped.) 

1302.  Chairman. — They  cannot  get  to  the  Queen’s 
gap  ? — They  cannot  get  nearer  than  fifty  yards  of 
that. 

1303.  Professor  MTntosh. — And  the  fish  do  not 
care  to  go  through  the  gap? — No,  the  gap  is  not 
working  at  all,  sir.  The  principal  run  for  the  fish  is, 
they  come  along  by  that  place.  (Here  witness  explained 
by  means  of  the  map  the  route  taken  by  the  fish.) 
The  bottom  of  the  gap  is  14  feet  broad.  The  first 
7 feet  of  that  gap  is  supposed  to  be  on  a level  with 
the  bed  of  the  river  above ; but  there  is  a fall  of  2 feet 
6 inches  in  the  last  7 feet,  and  when  the  force  of  the 
water  gets  on  the  apron  of  the  gap,  having  a smooth 
horizontal  bottom,  it  reduces  so  that  it  shoots  off  from 
the  sill  which  is  down  there,  and  the  velocity  and 
strength  of  the  water  is  so  very  great  that  no  salmon 
can  ascend  it.  (Witness  then  explained  on  the  map 
how  the  fish  kept  in  certain  pools  until  the  rise  of  the 
water  came.)  If  the  rise  come3  from  6 o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  until  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  all  is 
taken ; but  if  the  rise  came  from  Saturday  till 
Monday  there  is  a chance  of  some  getting  up.  But 
there  is  no  other  passage  for  fish  at  Lismore  except 
through  the  killing  hatch. 

1304.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  consequence  they 
get  them  all  ? — Except  what  comes  up  before  the 
netting  season  commences,  before  the  1st  February, 
and  those  which  go  up  during  the  weekly  close  time. 
The  year  after  my  appointment  I watched  this  gap, 
both  late  and  early.  I made  special  journeys  from 
Mallow  to  it  up  to  June,  1896,  and  since,  and  I did 
not  see  a salmon  go  up  yet,  although  I saw  them 
taken  in  large  quantities  in  this  trap.  There  were 
three  hatches  shown  in  the  original  map  (pointed  out). 
These  hatches  were  closed  when  I came  there.  The  sand 
bank  has  extended  to  about  400  feet  on  the  upper 
side  and  extended  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it 
throws  the  greatest  flow  of  water  into  the  hatches 
situated  on  that  side.  The  outputs  here  (pointed  out), 
there  are  stones  and  stakes  placed  in  them  to  retain  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  to  come  down  that  stream 
(pointed  out),  and  every  fish  that  escapes  the  nets 
below  will  get  into  that  and  remain  there.  That  is 
not  the  worst  of  it  at  all,  but  here  '’spot  pointed  out). 
6 feet  6 of  water  was  shown  when  the  certificate  wa3 
granted  for  the  weir.  There  are  12  and  13  feet,  and 

1 believe  more,  of  gravel  congregated  there  now  and 
growing  trees,  that  are  embedded  in  the  sand.  The 
same  applies  to  this  place  (pointed  out?.  You  see 
here  on  this  map  6 feet  6 of  water,  and  5 feet  10, 

2 feet  4,  and  1 foot  6.  That  place  now  is  an  island. 
It  has  been  proved  that  28  feet  of  water  that  was 
coming  through  the  hatches  assisted  materially  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  water  in  the  pool,  and  gave 
an  elevation  to  the  water  which  enabled  the  fish  to 
get  up  there.  Consequently  the  river  at  the  place  is 
going  from  west  to  east,  and  the  gap  is  constructed 
from  north  to  south. 

1305.  Chairman. — Your  real  complaint  here  is 
that  that  gap  is  a useless  one  ? — Perfectly  useless. 

1306.  And  that  is  the  explanation  why  the  fish  do 
not  go  up  the  same  as  before  ? — It  is.  • 

1307.  Of  course  we  could  not  go  into  the  question 
whether  it, is.  legal  or  not,  or  aavthing  of  that- sore-?- — 

K 2 


Nov.  22. 1899. 
Mr.  Thomas 
Drohan. 
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No.  I have  made  a comparison  of  the  licence  duty 
paid,  and  10  per  cent,  tax  paid  on  the  fresh  water  and 
tidal  portions  of  the  Blackwater  in  1895,  and  also  a 
return  of  the  fish  sent  by  rail  from  Youghal,  Cappo- 
quin,  Cappagh  and  Lismore  in  1895-6.  (See  Appendix, 
Fart  TI.,  Documents  No.  IV.)  The  licence  duties  in 
the  fresh  water  portion  of  the  river  in  1895  was  275 
licences,  and  cross  lines  6;  that  made  £12.  The 
total  was  £287.  In  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river 
there  was  for  snap  nets,  29,  £43  10s. ; draft  nets,  22, 
£66 ; drift  nets,  87,  £261 ; stake  nets,  2,  £60  ; bag  or 
crib  nets,  1,  £10;  and  one  pole  net,  £2.  That  made 
£442  10s.  The  gross  amount  in  the  fresh  water  of 
the  10  per  cent,  tax  was  £160  14s.,  and  by  licence 
allowed — each  proprietor  who  took  out  a licence  and 
paid  £1  for  it  was  allowed  that  in  his  1 0 per  cent, 
valuation  tax  — there  was  £9  allowed,  making  a 
total,  of  £151  14s.  paid  by  the  fresh  water  portion; 
and  in  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  the  gross  amount 
of  the  10  per  cent,  tax  was  £159  5s.,  and  by  licences 
allowed — each  proprietor  taking  out  a licence  was 
allowed  that,  the  same  as  the  rod  fishermen — £77  12s. 
The  total  paid  for  the  10'  per  cent,  tax  was  £81  13s. 
The  net  total  paid  by  the  fresh  water  portion  of  the 
river  that  year  was  £438  14s.,  and  the  net  total  paid 
by  the  tidal,  £524  3s.  The  fish  sent  from  Youghal 
in  1895  was  172  tons,  which,  calculated  at  Is.  per 
pound,  made  £19,264;  in  1896,  151  tons,  that  made 
£16,912.  From  Cappoquin,  1895,  36  tons  17 
cwts.  3 qrs.,  £4,109  ; 1896,  30  tons  17  cwts., 
£3,856  4s.  Cappa,  1895,  23  tons  12  cwts.  3 qrs., 
£2,647  8s.;  1896,  19  tons,  9 cwts.,  1 qr.  £2,179  16s. 
Lismore,  1895,  46  tons  10  cwts.,  £5,208  ; 
1896,  39  tons  18  cwts.,  £4,468  16s.  The 
total  value  of  fish  taken  in  the  tidal  portion  in 
1895-6  was  £58,644  4s.,  and  the  amount  taken  in 
the  fresh  water  portion  of  the  river  was  about 
5 tons  per  annum,  and  they  received  in  the  two  years 
£1,120 ; therefore  they  received  only  a ^th  part  in 


1308.  Do  these  figures  show  an  equal  falling  o£F  in 
the  netted  portion  of  the  fish  and  the  portion  caught 

by  rods?— Certainly ; they  show  the  comparison 

they  show  the  comparison  between  the  upper  and  lower. 

1309.  Have  you  worked  it  out  to  show  that  the 
diminution  is  similar  in  both?— No;  the  increase  is 
below,  and  the  decrease  is  above. 

1310.  An  absolute  decrease  as  well  as  a compara- 
tive decrease? — Quite  so 

1311.  These  returns  show  the  total  amount  of  fish 

sent  from  all  the  tidal  portions  of  the  river  ? That 

return  shows  the  fish  on  the  Blackwater  is  all  taken 
by  the  Lismore  people  and  the  Youghal  netting  men, 
although  they  expect  the  upper  proprietors  to  pay 
shilling  for  shilling  with  them,  and  they  have  done 


1312.  Mr.  Gbeen. — But  in  every  river  the  grea 
commercial  fishery  is  in  the  lower  water — that  oughi 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  reading  figures  like  these 

Chairman.— These  figures  do  not  show  any  com 
panson  of  the  last  two  years,  when  the  great  falling 
off  took  place  in  the  upper  waters  with  the  preceding 
years?- These  figures  are  taken  from  the  sworr 
evidence  of  the  station  masters  of  the  various  localities 
mentioned  there. 

1313.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  they  do  not  beai 
upon  the  question  which  we  are  considering,  as  tc 
whether  the  take  in  the  lower  waters  affected  the  take 
m the  upper— this  table  you  have  sent  in  only  shows 
that  the  lower  waters  have  taken  a great  deal  more 
fish  m comparison  with  the  upper  waters-of  course 
we  all  know  that  ? — Certainly. 

1SH  Prow  ComnKniix.—Yoo  also  ral  to 
suggest  that  the  contribution  towards  expenses  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  catch?— That  is  so. 

1315.  Chairman.— That  is  what  you  put  it  in  for? 
—Quite  so.  The  fishing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
spring,  or  in  February,  and  sometimes  in  March,  at 
Carevsville,  is  fairly  good.  That  occurs  sometimes, 
but  last  year  it  was  bad.  That  occurs  in  consequence 


of  some  spring  fish  that  may  get  up  before  nettW 
commences,  and  also  it  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  tl 
streams  at  Careysville  probably  are  the  best  saltno6 
streams  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

1316.  Is  it  above  Lismore? — Above  Lismore 
Then,  from  Careysville  up,  there  is  little  or  no  fish  at 
all  up  there  this  year  ; last  year,  and  one  year  before 
there  was  nothing.  I travelled  the  entire  river,  from 
Knocknagree  to  Fermoy,  at  times  this  year  and  last 
year  when  yon  should  see  salmon,  if  they  were  to  be 
seen,  and  I did  not  see  any.  Gentlemen  who  took 
fishing  on  the  river,  left  it,  as  there  was  nothing  to  lake 
— no  fish  to  fish  for.  I have  considerable  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  10  per  cent,  valuation  tax,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  proprietors  have  gone  to  the  Yaln- 
ation  Department  with  the  view  of  getting  their  fish- 
eries  reduced,  and  those  who  have  not  gone  have  noti- 
fied their  intimation  of  doing  so.  I wish  to  say,  the 
upper  proprietors  are  most  willing  to  do  anythin"  in 
their  power,  and  as  a verification  of  what  I say 
this  year  they  subscribed  as  much  as  put  Fermoy 
in  proper  condition,  and  made  it  suitable  for  the  ascent 
of  fish  that  used  to  be  impounded  by  the  weir 
and  1 am  sorry  to  say  the  lower  men  were  absent 
when  the  collections  were  being  made.  I would  he  in 
favour,  from  my  experience  of  the  Blackwater,  that  no 
netting,  either  above  or  below  Lismore,  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  fresh  water  portions,  in  any  of  the  pools. 

1317  No  netting  in  the  summer  time?— Fo;  no  ! 
netting  at  any  time,  either  above  or  below  Lismore  ' 
I would  also  suggest  that  the  power  should  be  trans- 
ferred altogether  from  every  local  source  to  the  In- 
specters,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  niuth  section  26  & 27 
Victoria,  as  regards  the  regulation  of  Queen's  gaps 
and  weirs.  They  are  the  competent  authorities; 
because  it  would  appear  now  that  what  once  was  legal 
should  always  be  so.  They  have  no  power,  I believe, 
to  withdraw  certificates.  They  should  have  power  to  j 
regulate  all  fishing,  and  so  save  expense  to  the  weir 
owners  and -Conservators. 

1318.  Do  you  think  the  proposal  with  regard  to 
prohibiting  netting  in  the  fresh  water  portions  of  the 
river  would  diminish  the  value  of  the  fisheries  in  that 
part  of  the  river  ? — It  would  certainly  diminish  the 
value  of  fishing,  but  it  would  not  seriously  affect  it 
if  the  gap  was  working. 

1319.  That  is  another  question  altogether? — But 
when  the  gap  is  not  working  and  there  is  no  intention 
of  making  it  work,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

1320.  It  would  be  an  improvement,  no  doubt,  for  ! 
the  upper  proprietors  ; but  if  it  takes  away  a great 
deal  of  property  from  the  lower  proprietor  would  he 
not  naturally  claim  compensation.  These  are  very 
old  rights? — Very  old  rights;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
you  are  not  to  allow  the  entire  river  fishing  to  be 
destroyed  for  one  man’s  interest. 

1321.  You  would  not  suggest  that  this  fishing 
should  be  prevented  if  the  gap  wore  efficient? — I would. 

I certainly  would  at  any  cost  prevent  net  fishing  in 
the  fresh  water  there. 

1322.  You  mean  at  any  expense  in  the  way  of  com-  j 
pensation  to  the  owners  ?— Quite  so.  The  quantity 

of  breeding  fish  in  the  river  have  beon  greatly  dimin- 
ished while  I have  been  there.  I know  the  river  j 
for  twenty  years,  and  for  every  red  fish  I see  now,  I 
see  200  small  little  things  from  three  to  six  and  seven 
pounds.  It  would  be  a rare  thing  to  see  a fish  of  ten 
pounds  in  the  river.  Consequently,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
restock  the  river— every  one  would  then  benefit. 

1322a.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  hatcheries?— 
Having  as  much  knowledge  as  T.  have  now  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Blackwater  district — I would 
much  prefer  placing  obstructions  before  them,  and 
prevent  them  from  going  up  the  small  tributaries 
where  they  do  go,  and  where,  of  course,  they  are  liable  * 
to  be  taken.  That  is  not  the  worst  of  it ; if  they  are  ' 
even  allowed  to  spawn  in  these  small  tributaries  the  \ 
spawn  will  in  dry  years — when  you  have  a dry  summer 
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— it;  will  certainly  go  as  well  as  the  old  fish.  I mean 
tiie  fry  will  certainly  go,  because  you  can  see  them  on 
the  rivers  in  the  Black  water  district  when  the  water 
becomes  low  it  collects  into  one  deep  little  pool,  but 
as  time  advances  you  will  see  them  making  their  way 
after  the  water  through  the  rocks,  and  ultimately  you 
will  find  them  dead,  picked  up  by  the  birds. 

1323.  You  think  there  should  be  some  obstruction 
to  prevent  them  going  up,  where  would  you  place  that 
obstruction! — At  suitable  places  in  the  tributaries, 
and  in  tributaries  that  would  be  run  dry  by  mill 
owners  and  other  people  I think  it  would  be  the  most 
useful  thing  that  could  be.  I would  much  prefer  it  to 
artificial  breeding. 

1324.  It  has  been  represented  by  other  witnesses 
they  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  inasmuch  as  the 
fish  would  collect  at  these  obstructions  and  become  an 
easy  prey  to  poachers  ! — No,  these  could  be  placed  in 
places  where  they  could  be  more  easily  watched,  very 
easily  watched,  than  in  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the 
tributaries  where  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  put  in 
your  hand  and  take  them  out  by  the  tail.  There  are 
a large  number  of  tributaries  and  breeding  fish  go  to 
the  extx'eme  end  of  these.  I have  taken  them  in  tubs 
out  of  these,  where  they  would  not  be  able  to  turn 
in  the  small  streams ; and  I think  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  stop  the  majority  of  small  streams 
and  if  you  do  that  you  will  be  saving  more  than  the 
young  fish — you  will  save  the  old  fish,  because  you  will 
bepr-eventing  certain  exposure  to  poisoniug.  One  stone 
of  lime  will  poison  a large  stretch  of  a small  river  in 
summer  time. 

1325.  Mr.  Green. — You  have  spoken  of  two  mill 
dams  in  the  river ; but  in  the  tributaries  there  are  a 
number  of  mills.  Is  there  not  a good  deal  of  poaching 
going  on  at  theso  ! — There  used  to  be  ; but  men  are 
placed  at  these  places  now  when  the  ascent  of  fish  is 
taking  place. 

1326.  Roekmills,  for  instance! — It  is  a terrible  place, 
and  is  still.  I have  to  leave  two  men  there  assisted  by 
the  police,  and  also  Castlelyons  is  a bad  place.  There 
is  also  another  at  Banteer,  and  one  at  Mr.  Barry’s 
mill,  Kanturk. 

1327.  The  Bride  has  gone  down  greatly  as  a salmon 
river! — No,  you  have  prohibited  by  a bye-law  the  use 
of  drift  nets  in  that,  and  a greater  quantity  of  fish 
ascended  this  year  than  other  years ; but  they  estab- 
lished a new  place  below  the  bridge  where  you  did 
not  prohibit  it,  and  they  are  using  draft  nets  there 
aow. 

1328.  But  that  was  a tributary  completely  unaf- 
fected by  the  Lismore  Weir! — Oh  certainly  sir,  but  it  is 
a sluggish  river,  and  the  mouth  of  it  is  filling  in.  There 
is  a sand  bank  collecting  at  the  mouth  of  it  which  is 
closing  it  up  very  much. 

1329.  You  consider  the  bye-law  lias  been  evaded ! 
— Yes,  last  summer  it  commenced. 

1330.  Professor  MTntosfi Then  you  think  the 

protection  of  that  rivor  is  complete ! — I do ; I received 
assistance  from  the  proprietors  and  from  the  Constabu- 
lary. 

1331.  Also  in  respect  of  the  breeding  ground? — 
Certainly. 

1332.  There  is  no  taking  of  fish  out  of  these  narrow 
streams  and  pools ! — No. 

1333.  Have  you  often  to  remove  them  from  these 
narrow  channels  1 — I often  have.  I had  to  remove 
some  this  year. 

1334.  And  you  don’t  think  they  would  be  poached 
there !— -They  would  if  they  were  left  there.  The 
tributaries  of  course  are  running  through  thickly  popu- 
lated localities  and  regiments  of  soldiers  would  not 
prevent  them.  Consequently  in  the  Blackwater 
district,  where  the  streams  run  down  quickly  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  stop  them. 

1335.  Then  you  spoke  of  nets  being  altered  in  their 
s ructure  ; is  the  mesh  cue  same  1 — The  mesh  is  the 
same. 

1336.  There  is  no  change  in  it! — No. 


1337.  Namely! — Two  and  a half.  ifou.22, : 

1338.  Mr.  Green. — Yon  are  speaking  of  the  drift  „ tT— 
nets.  There  are  two  drift  nets  different  sizes,  because  “rohan?" 
you  have  peal  nets  and  salmon  nets! — Oh,  yes  : five 

and  a half  and  seven. 

1339.  Professor  MTntosh.— There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  length  of  the  draft  nets  ?— The  length 
of  the  draft  net  is  170  yards. 

1340.  There  has  been  no  change  recently! — 

I believe  not. 


1341.  The  same  net  has  been  used  for  twenty 
years ! — I cannot  say  that. 

1342.  Y our  experience  dates  hack  twenty  years  !— 
I had  no  experience  of  the  netting  portion. 

1343.  Then,  you  believe  rather  in  spawning  by  the 
natural  method  than  by  the  artificial ! — I do. 


1344.  You  believe  in  nature  rather  than  nrt  1 — I 
do.  It  may  be  suggested  you  would,  by  stopping  the 
streams,  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  ; but  I 
think  it  is  far  more  serious  to  interfere  with  it  by 
taking  it  out  and  placing  a torsel  round  a salmon  to 
strip  it,  and  then  putting  it  iu  to  die  in  the  water 
for  hours,  perhaps  never  to  recover. 

1345.  That  depends  upon  the  skilfulness  of  the 
operator.  In  most  places  they  don’t  suffer  much. 
In  Scotland  and  America  and  elsewhere ! — You 
should  have  an  experienced  and  trained  man,  and  the 
expense  of  retaining  him  would  be  considerable. 


1346.  It  is  very  simple,  any  official  might  do.  Do 
you  think  the  young  fishes  thus  produced  are 
healthier.  Is  that  your  view  ? — I think  so.  So  far 
as  the  Blackwater  is  concerned,  I think  if  dangerous 
streams  were  stopped  there  would  be  an  immense  lot 
of  fry. 


1347.  Do  you  remove  the  eggs  from  any  exposed 
spawning  beds,  from  the  gravel ! — I never  interfere 
in  that  way. 

1348.  Chaikman. — You  have  no  experience  of 
hatcheries  ! — I have  seen  them. 

1349.  But  not  on  the  Blackwater! — Yes,  Mr. 
Foley  or  the  Duke ; I don’t  know  which  had  them,  I 
saw  them. 

1350.  Yon  mentioned  a very  important  point  about, 
the  Bride  River,  which  was  not  under  the  action  of 
the  Lismore  weir  ; the  diminution  has  been  great 
there,  too ! — There  were  three  nets  worked  there 
where  the  river  was  only  30  yards  wide ; all  these- 
things  were  taking  fish  out  of  the  river,  and  there 
were  a number  of  snap  nets  permitted  to  follow 
them  into  the  fresh  water. 

1351.  Do  I understand  the  draft  nets  were  worked- 
night  and  day  1 — Yes. 

1352.  Then  you  mentioned  poisoning  with  lime. 
What  kind  of  lime  1 — Ordinary  lime  and  spurge.  But 
spurge  is  principally  used. 

1353.  Does  that  occur  often  on  your  water! I 

caught  three  fellows  red-handed  in  June,  1895.  These 
three  were,  of  course,  convicted  and  sent  to  jail,  and 
that  had  a deterring  effect  in  the  locality. 

1354.  Where  was  that! — Between  Millstreet  and 
Rathmore.  I also  had  a case  on  the  9th  July  of  last 
year  of  poisoning,  and  two  fellows  were  also  caught 
with  the  same  things.  It  is  very  numerous  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Every  portion  you  go  'it is  all  a 
sheet  of  specimens  of  poisonous  matter. 

1355.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  upper  portion !— On  the- 
upper.  It  cannot  have  an  effect  in  a very  large  body 
of  water. 

■ 1356.  You  have  not  been  able  to  check  that  ? I 

have  checked  it  to  a great  extent.  I did  not  hear  of 
any  since  the  Millstreet  one. 

1357.  But  you  have  kept  down  poaching  to  a large 
extent  1 — Yes,  sir. 

1358.  Professor  Cunningham.— Do  you  represent 
any  special  interest! — Oh,  no ; I am  only  earning  my 
wages.  I don’t  care  a button  who  kill  fish  or  who 


don’t. 

1359.  Then  you  appear  here  as  more  or  less  repre- 
senting the  Board  of  Conservators  ?—  Yos,  I am  Clerk 
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and  Inspector  to  the  Board ; I don’t  represent  one 
above  the  other — don’t  care  a button  about  one  more 
than  another. 


1360.  You  mentioned,  I think,  that  the  coastguards 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  you  assistance.  Can  you 
tell  us  any  particular  instance?— Every  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  if  there  is  anything  like  a net  put  in  the 
water  within  view  of  their  glass  in  my  district,  I have 
a telephone  at  Youghal  of  it,  and  I proceed  there  with 
my  launch,  and  I have  by  that  means  succeeded  in 
putting  Saturday  and  Sunday  work  down  there.  They 
did  not  assist  until  I made  representation  to  the  proper 
quarter. 

1361.  Then  you  have  told  us  about  draft  nets — how 
you  may  have  in  a very  short  reach  of  the  river  quite 
a number  out  at  one  time? — Yes. 


1362.  Of  course,  they  don’t  block  up  the  whole 
river?— Very  nearly. 

1363.  They  leave  a certain  amount  of  the  channel 
tree  for  the  fish  ?— Sometimes  they  don’t  : they  go  as 
close  to  the  bank  as  they  can. 

1364.  So  that  actually  there  is  no  channel  for  the 
fash  to  get  up  when  these  nets  are  out  ?—  Not  a bit. 
They  scrape  from  bank  to  bank  and  leave  nothing 
behind  but  small  little  stones. 

136o;  Then  yon  mentioned  that  pike  are  very  much 
on  the  increase  ? — Yes,  on  portions  of  the  river. 


1366.  Of  course  they  are  very  destructive  to  th 
fry?— I think  so. 

1367.  Have  you  adopted  any  means  to  put  them 

down?— Yes;  the  proprietors  have.  Mr.  Longfield 
has  supplied  rods  and  tackle  to  men  to  fish  for  them 
and  take  away  all  they  can,  aud  I have  afforded  every 
facility  to  anglers  to  go  for  them.  3 

1368.  Have  you  noticed  when  the  salmon  fry 
descend  ?— The  latter  end  of  March,  and  up  through 
the  month  of  April,  and  they  are  getting  slack  about 
the  middle  of  April.  It  will  depend  on  the  season  • if 
there  is  frosty  weather  they  don’t  descend  so  quick. 

1369.  We  have  some  evidouco  to  show  that  there  are 
two  descents  of  smolts  ? — I have  no  experience  only 
of  one.  If  there  was  a descent  in  autumn  I should 
kuow. 

1370.  Do  you  evor  use  nets  to  catch  pike?— No- 
but  I recommended  the  Board  to  do  so. 

1371.  Are  there  many  large  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
the  stream? — In  some  places  they  could  be  easily 
netted. 

1372.  Where  there  are  stones  it  is  difficult  to 
manage  it  ? — There  are  a great  many  places  where 
you  can. 

1373.  You  think  it  is  possible  ?— Of  course  ; I know 
it  is. 

1374.  It  is  more  effectual  than  the  hook? It 

would  by  far. 


Mr.  J,  H.  Jones  examined. 


1375.  Chairman. — Are  you  Clerk  to  the  Con- 
servators ?— Clerk  and  Inspector  to  the  Waterford 
Board,  No.  3. 

1376.  What  rivers  does  that  comprise  ?— Three 
principally — the  river  Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow— and 
we  have  also  some  minor  rivers.  In  the  County 
Wexford  the  Owenduff,  Corock,  in  the  County  Water- 
ford,  the  Mahon,  Dalligan,  Tay,  and  Colligan  rivers. 
The  approximate  mileage  of  the  Suir  is  about  114  fresh 
water,  and  the  tributaries  in  or  about  243  miles.  On 
the  Nore  the  total  of  fresh  water  is  87  miles,  and  the 
tributaries  about  121.  The  Barrow  fresh  water  is 
about  119,  and  the  tributaries  in  or  about  164,  and 
the  minor  rivers  amount  to  about  88  miles. 

1377.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Rochfort’s  evidence 
this  morning  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1378.  Do  you  agree  in  the  views  he  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  Suir  ? — I do,  sir,  thoroughly. 

1379.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  some  more  detailed 
information  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  fisheries  in 
your  district?— Well  sir;  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
years  there  has  been  a grea tf  complaint  about  diminu- 
tion of  fishing.  I prepared  diagrams  showing  the 
number  of  licences  issued  in  the  various  electoral 
divisions,  and  also  diagrams  showing  the  total  number 
of  licences  for  our  whole  district,  both  nets  and  rads  • 
and  I see  that  we  increased  from  about  1869  ; the' 
netting  has  increased  very  much  up  to  the  year  1885 

when  it  attained  the  maximum,  and  since  "that  there 

has  been  a gradual  diminution  up  to  the  year  1896  • 
from  which  there  has  been  a very  rapid  down  gradient 
to  the  present  year. 


1 380.  In  the  amount  received?— Both  in  the  amour 
received  and  in  the  number  of  licences.  The  numbe 
of  rods  show  a very  great  decrease.  In  the  year  186 
the  total  number  of  rod  licences  amounted  to  30' 
S o«lj  284,  rtema  i»  the  ye. 

1885  the  nets  had  meteased  to  375  and  the  rod.  etoo 
■about  284.  Stnoe  then  the  nets  have  dropped  to  29 
and  the  rods  to  170. 


1381.  The  drop  has  been  both  in  the  nets  and  rods  1 
-Both  nets  and  rods.  On  the  River  Suir  there  has 
been  a most  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
rod  licence*  In.the  year  1869,  which  is  the  first  I can 
trace  record  of,  the  rod  licences  were  163,  and  then  it 
shows  a very  rapid  down  grade,. recovering: ip  m&fat 
extent  in  the  year  1 885  when  the  rods  amounted  to  132. 


Since  then  there  lias  been  a most  rapid  decrease  until 
in  the  present  year  the  number  of  rods  is  only  78  on 
the  River  Suir.  And  that,  I think,  sir,  may  be  taken 
as  a criterion  of  the  great  decrease  ol  fish  in  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Suir. 

1382.  Has  the  amount  of  fish  taken  followed  very 
much  in  the  same  way  the  amount  of  rods  and  nets? 
—Unfortunately  we  have  very  little  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  records  of  the  amount  of  fish  taken;  bat 
judging  from  the  returns  furnished  by  the  railway 
stationmasbers,  and  all  I can  collect  it  shows  a great 
diminution. 

1 3ft  3.  In  the  return  given  by  Mr.  Rochfort  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  year  1893  they  hud  a particularly 
large  take,  in  fact  about  the  largest  in  the  whole 
series  of  years  he  gave  in?— That  would  depend  very 
greatly  upon  the  state  of  the  water  if  there  was  a 
series  of  high  waters,  it  would  carry  the  fish  to  the 
upper  reaches.  Our  licence  duties  show  a serious 
falling  off.  In  the  year  1885,  which  is  our  best  year, 
the  licences  amounted  to  £1,208  10s.,  and  that  dropped 
down,  sir,  till,  in  the  present  year,  1899,  they  only 
amount  to  £931  for  salmon  licences.  Our  funds  are  • 
utterly  inadequate  to  give  proper  protection  to  the 
breeding  streams;  a very  large  amount  of  our  funds  is 
frittered  away  in  unproductive  expenditure.  In  trying 
to  maintain  the  observance  of  tho  weekly  close  season 
we  have  to  keep  up  a largestaffof  bailiffs,  and  this  so  runs 
away  with  our  funds  that  we  have  very  little  left  to 
preserve  the  upper  waters,  in  the  annual  close  season. 

1384.  Then  your  funds  are  absolutely  inadequate 
for  thel  large  district  you  have  to  deal  with?— 
Perfectby  inadequate.  We  are  at  present  in  debt 
to  the  ank  to  the  extent  of  £50U.  They  have 
advanced  the  money  to  carry  on  the  preservation  on  j 
the  security  of  our  licence  duty,  which  is  placed  on  | 
deposit.  So  in  a few  years  if  we  go  on  at  our  present 
rate,  our  indebtedness  to  the  bank  will  amount  to  our 
licence  duties,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly  bankrupt, 
unable  to  proceed  further  in  the  way  of  preservation ; 
that,  is  a very  serious  matter. 

1385.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  or 
observations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  deterioration?— 
Well,  sir,  I take.it  want  of  adequate  preservation  in 
tributaries!  and  I think  to  the  increase  of  nettng, 

w Inch  increased  very!  rapidly  up  to  the  year  1885,  . I j 
think  that  has  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  dimm% 
ijionoffish. 
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1386.  Where  lias  this  increase  in  netting  taken 
place  chiefly  ? — In  or  about  from  1882  to  1 885.  They 
increased  in  the  year  1878.  In  1874  there  was  a 
considerable  increase. 

1387.  Is  that  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ? — That 

is  the  district  at  large  ; but  hiking  the  divisions 

1388.  Taking  the  chief  rivers  themselves? — If  I 
take  now  the  estuaries,  I find  in  18G9  the  drifts  nets 
were  only  57,  and  they  increased  up  to  the  year 
1885,  when  they  amounted  to  87,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  shown  a down  grade  to  the  present  year, 
when  there  are  only  58  drift  nets  in  the  estuary.  The 
draft  nets  show  a slight  decrease.  They  amounted  to  1 0 
in  the  years  1 885  and  1886,  and  at  present  they  are  8. 

1389.  Are  theso  nets  of  the  same  character  and 
capacity  as  they  were  originally  ? — Well,  sir,  they  have 
been  shortened  in  A Division,  that  is  the  conjoined 
estuary,  some  years  ago  by  bye-law  to  120  fathoms,  and 
the  draft  nets  in  B Division,  which  is  the  tidal  portion 
of  the  River  Barrow,  have  also  been  shortened. 

1390.  Do  you  think  that  had  any  good  effect? — T 
think  it  had . The  snap  nets  in  the  B Division,  the  tidal 
portion  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  increased  rapidly  from 
1869  to  1875,  when  they  amounted  to  149,  and  since 
1895,  when  they  were  135,  they  have  dropped  rapidly, 
till  in  the  present  year  thereare  only  91.  It  seems  to 
me  they  have  found  fishing  so  unprofitable  a lot  of 
them  don’t  take  out  licences.  In  the  tidal  portion  of 
the  River  Suir  there  was  a very  great  increase  of  snnp 
nets  from  the  year  1869,  when  they  were  67.  They 
ran  up  in  the  year  1874  to  1896.  In  the  year  1896 
they  were  99,  and  since  that  they  have  gone  down  to, 
in  the  present  year,  69.  Then  we  come  to  the  fresh 
water  divisions,  and  there  the  principal  fishing  is  by 
rods,  with  unfortunately  some  few  snap  nets,  which 
do,  in  my  mind,  an  enormous  amount  of  injury. 

1391.  Would  you  approve  of  doing  away  with 
all  the  snap  nets  in  the  upper  water's  ? —I  think  it 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

1392.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  im- 
provements?— I have  some  I will  hand  in;  some 
suggested  amendments  in  the  law. 

1393.  If  you  just  give  us  the  headings? — No.  1. — 
I would  advocate  liability  to  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a fine  upon  a second  or  subsequent 
fishery  offence.  Fines  are  of  little  practical  use  as  a 
deterrent  against  poaching,  as  the  fine  is  usually 
small  compared  to  the  profit  of  poaching,  and,  more- 
over, the  amount  of  the  fine  is  usually  clubbed  among 
the  poacher’s  friends.  Imprisonment  upon  a second 
or  subsequent  conviction,  especially  during  the  open 
season,  would  be  more  efficacious  in  preventing  poach- 
ing than  any  fine.  For  night  poaching  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  analogous  to  the  provision  in  the 
same  laws,  viz.,  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  9,  would  be  a most 
galutary  deterrent.  No.  2. — I would  advocate  licences 
to  be  forfeited  in  cose  of  repeated  convictions, 
convictions  to  be  endorsed  on  the  licence.  That  is 
analogous  to  the  provisions  of  the  English  statutes, 
28  & 29  Vic.,  cap.  121,  sec.  56 ; 36  & 37  Vic.,  cap.  71, 
sec.  18 ; also  analogous  to  the  provision  of  the  Eng- 
lish Game  Acts,  23  & 24  Vic.,  cap.  90,  sec.  11.  Then 
I would  advocate  stringent  provisions  against  the  use 
of  dynamite  or  explosives  to  destroy  fish,  and  against 
the  use  or  possession  of  any  deleterious  matter  to 
destroy  or  with  intent  to  destroy  fish.  That  is 
analogous  to  provisions  of  the  English  statutes, 
Dynamite,  41  & 42  Vic.,  cap.  39,  secs.  3-12; 
40  & 41  Vic.,  cap.  65.  Poison,  &c.,  24  <fc  25  Vic., 
cap.  109,  secs.  5-7;  36  <fc  37  Vic.,  cap.  71,  sec.  13; 
47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  11,  sec.  7 ; 25  it  26  Vic.,  cap.  97; 
sec.  13  (Scotch).  Then  I would  advocate  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  fish  passes  over  artificial 
or  natural  obstructions  in  rivers,  to  be  done  at  public 
expense.  Under  the  present  state  of  the  law  Con- 
servators have  no  funds  to  construct  passes  over 
■weirs,  <fec.,  erected  prior  to  1842.  Since  1842  the 
persons  erecting  weirs,  <fec.,  are  obliged  to  build  fish 
Passes.  As  regards  weirs  erected  prior  to  1842,  5 and  6 
vie.,  cap.  106,  sec.  63  states— 


“It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  on  you.  22,  isw 
the  application  of  one  or  more  persons  interested  ,,  T~~ 
m the  fishing  of  said  river,  and  at  the  cost  and  joneB 
charge  of  said  persons,  to  direct  such  alterations 
to  be  made  therein,  or  such  additional  work  to 
be  added  thereto,  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  free  and  uninterrupted 
passage  of  the  fish.” 

That  is  perfectly  inoperative,  because  the  Board  of 
Conservators  have  not  the  money,  and,  if  they  had 
the  money  they  have  not  the  power  of  compelling 
the  construction  of  the  pass.  We  have  on  the  River 
Barrow,  taking  the  navigation  weirs— taking  from  the 
first  weir  next  the  tide  to  Bagnalstown— there  are 
no  less  than  fourteen  navigation  weirs,  and  none  of 
these  are  provided  with  an  efficient  fish  pass.  There 
are  little  narrow  gaps  in  the  weirs  which  are  very 
readily  netted  by  that  engine  (pointing  to  a net  on 
view  in  the  room)  you  see  there,  which  has  been 
seized  as  a sample  of  the  net  used,  a drum  net.  Than 
is  set  across  the  narrow  gap  and  a stick  goes  through 
the  mouth  of  the  trap,  resting  against  the  sides  of  the 
gap,  and  to  this  a lever  is  attached  with  a long  string. 

Tiie  end  of  the  net  is  slightly  staked  up  stream  and  to 
hold  it  in  position,  and  if  a bailiff  or  any  suspicious 
person  is  seen  coming  along,  the  strings  are  pulled, 
and  the  whole  structure  floats  down  the  river  unseen. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  nse  of  the  drum 
in  these  gaps.  I think  that  efficient  passes  should  be 
constructed  at  the  public  expense.  I have  tried  every 
means  in  my  power.  We  have  had  a search 
made  in  the  Board  of  Works  to  see  if  there 
was  any  record  or  plan  compelling  the  con- 
struction of  an  efficient  pass.  We  could  not 
find  anything  of  the  kind  and  we  are  powerless,  and 
the  whole  river  is  practically  destroyed  by  the  facility 
with  which  these  passes  can  be  netted.  I think  a 
pass  might  be  constructed  that  would  not  deprive 
the  navigation  people  of  any  water  to  their  detri- 
ment, and  there  would  be  a flow  of  water  which 
would  be  efficacious,  and  in  which  the  fish  could  not 
be  netted.  If  a pass  was  constructed  eight  or  nine 
feet  wide,  tapering  from  the  sides  to  about  six  inches 
deep,  it  would  afford  a very  ample  means  for  fish  for 
surmounting  the  weir,  and  it  could  not  be  netted. 

I understand  there  is  this  same  construction  of  a pass 
for  the  Scotch  weirs.  As  it  is  the  fish  gets  through, 
and  strikes  the  top  and  falls  back  into  the  net  before 
you.  They  are  most  deadly  engines. 

1394.  Are  these  new  ? — No,  they  are  old  inventions. 

They  are  simple,  but  very  deadly. 

1395.  Then  they  would  not  account  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  late  years  if  they  have  been  used 
always  ? — No,  they  have  been  used  over  the  Barrow 
for  a great  number  of  years.  Then  above  Bagnals- 
town we  have  nine  weirs  ; but  there  is  practically 
no  fish  caught  above  Bagnalstown,  at  least,  in  the 
open  season.  On  the  River  Nore  there  is  a very 
formidable  weir,  at  Thomastown  also,  netted  with 
that  engine,  and  I think  a pass  there  might  be 
constructed  at  little  expense,  and  that  it  would  entail 
no  injury  on  the  weir  owner. 

1396.  Are  these  put  up  by  the  owners  of  the 
banks  along  the  river? — No:  they  are  put  up  by 
poachers.  We  had  a conviction  this  year  against 
the  very  lock-keeper  of  one  of  those  weirs  for  setting 
them.  Then,  T think,  power  should  be  obtained  to 
increase  the  licences  above  the  maximum  laid  down 
in  the  existing  Act.  The  present  maximum  scale 
of  licence  duty,  as  laid  down  in  the  11.  & . 12 
Vic.,  cap.  92,  is-  inadequate  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  properly  protect  the  fisheries.  The  duties, 
also,  in  some  respects  are  not  relatively  proportioned 
to  the  destructive  powers  of  the  engines.  A very 
large  number  of  what  are  called  snap  rets  are  used 
in  our  districts,  and  they  pay  the  small  licence 
duty  of  30s.,  which  is  utterly  disproportionate 
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to  its  destructive  power.  My  seventh  suggestion 
applies  to  the  holder  of  a fishing  licence  being  em- 
powered to  demand,  on  producing  his  licence,  the 
production  of  a licence  by  any  person  having  or  using 
any  fishing  engine.  This  is  analogous  to  the  like 
provision  under  the  Game  Laws,  23  & 24  Viet., 
chap.  90,  sec.  10.  The  8th,  I think,  would  be  a 
very  valuable  provision.  It  is  this— “Any  boat, 
cot,  &c.,  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  on  the  first  offence 
if  used  in  illegal  fishing,  and  upon  a second  offence  to 
be  compulsorily  forfeited.”  At  present  a boat  is  only 
liable  to  forfeiture  upon  a second  or  subsequent 
offence.  No.  9 is — “ Constabulary  and  water  bailiffs 
to  have  power  to  search  on  any  highway  or  public 
place  any  person,  conveyance,  parcel,  &c.,  reasonably 
suspected  of  having  or  containing  any  illegal  fishing 
engine,  or  any  engine  reasonably  suspected  of  having 
been  illegally  used,  and  to  seize  any  such  engines, 
which,  if  of  illegal  nature,  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed ; or,  if  of  legal  nature,  shall  be  retained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Constabulary  or  water  bailiffs  until 
their  possession  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  failing 
which  the  engine  shall  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators ; similar  powers  to  be 
also  conferred  in  respect  of  fish.  This  would  be 
analogous  to  the  provision  of  the  English  statute 
25  <fc  26  Vic.,  cap.  114,  sec.  2.  Section  5 of  the  Pollen 
Act,  54  & 55  Vic.,  cap.  10, only  givesapowerof  searching 
bones,  baskets,  etc.,  actually  containing  fish.  If  we 
find  fish  it  is  right  enough,  but  if  we  don’t  find  the 
fish  we  are  liable  to  prosecution.  I think  the  Act 
.should  be  amended  to  allow  of  searching  in  a case 
where  it  was  reasonably  suspected  chat  there  was  fish 
contained  in  the  box,  basket,  &c.  Then,  as  to  No.  10, 
I suggest — any  Conservator  convicted  of  any  fishery 
offence  to  be  ipso  facto  disqualified  from  acting  during 
his  unexpired  term  of  office,  and  upou  a second 
•conviction  to  be  perpetually  disqualified — we  have 
had  cases  where  a Conservator  was  convicted,  but 
possibly  that  might  not  be  very  material.  Then 
11— the  total  prohibition  of  net  fishing  for  salmon 
and  trout  in  inland  and  fresh  water,  having  regard 
to  the  destructive  effects  of  such  netting  and  to  the 
purchase  by  occupying  tenants  of  holdings  bordering 
on  salmon  rivers  and  their  acquisition  thereby  of 
rights  of  a several  fishery  in  such  rivers,  which 
rights  will  be  exercised  in  the  most  persistent  and 
destructive  manner  without  special  legislation.  I 
consider  that  fresh  water  netting  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  things  and  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
decline  of  salmon  fisheries— and  1 need  not  tell  the 
experts  of  this  Commission  how  the  great  Norwegian 
.authority  Landmark,  has  proved  how  salmon  increase 
it  allowed  to  occupy  all  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river  during  the  open  season.  The  Canadian  law 
forbids  any  fish  being  killed  by  netting  or  otherwise 
save  by  angling,  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  great 
•success  of  the  Canadian  rivers  is  due  to  this  enact- 
ment, which  has  been  in  force  since  1889.  This  fresh 
water  netting  is,  in  every  respect,  a very  great  evil. 
Uur  earliest  and  best  spawners  are  the  fish  that 
soonest  reach  the  upper  waters,  and  these  fish  are  at 
present  swept  away  by  nets.  Although  by  the 
law  no  person  can  use  a net  in  the  fresh  waters, 
unless  the  owner  or  renter  of  a several  fishery  or  a 
person  licensed  in  writing  by  such  owner  or  renter, 
still  the  comparatively  few  nets  that  do  obtain  such 
penmssion  are  most  destructive.  If  at  present  great 
damage  is  done  by  comparatively  few  nets  what  will 
the  case  be  when  peasant  riparian  proprietors  acquire 
several  fishery  rights  1— Besides  the  evil  of  fresh  water 
netting  our  funds  are  frittered  away  by  keeping 
bailiffs  to  prevent  night  netting.  I need  hardly  say 
that  day  fishing  is  not  of  much  value.  They  chiefly 
depend  on  the  night  fishing.  J 

1397.  How  would  a change  in  the  law  enable  you 
to  dispense  with  watching  the  people  ?— Well,  -with 
fresh  water  netting  abolished  the  temptation  would 
go  away.  As  the  law  exists  at  present  there  is  a 
great  temptation  to  use  these  nets.  It  is  nearly 


impossible  to  prevent  this  night  netting.  Poachers 
have  got  several  devices  and  disguises,  and  they  have 
dogs  trained  to  hunt  each  bank.  The  shoals  of  fisfi 
are  followed  from  pool  to  jfool,  and  our  bailiffs  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  do  36  hours  of  continuous  duty 
in  order  to  prevent  night  netting.  They  would  be 
followed  up  by  the  tide  nets  until  the  fresh  water 
nets  come  down  to  meet  them.  I look  upon  it  as  a 
great  disadvantage  and  discouragement  to  the  upper 
water  proprietors,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  welfare 
of  our  public  and  commercial  fisheries  depend.  If 
they  are  deprived  of  their  very  small  modicum  of 
sport  or  profit,  they  will  soon  cease  to  take  an  interest 
in  preservation  of  fish  or  in  Lhe  fisheries.  The 
interest  of  upper  water  fisheries  tends  to  the  best 
ultimate  interest  of  our  public  fisheries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  influx  of 
anglers  and  tourists.  At  present  we  have  no  less- 
even  in  our  tidal  reaches  the  fish  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  no  less  than  278  engines  in  a distance  of 
sixty-five  miles.  There  are  — 1 head  weir  4 

stake  weirs,  2 box  weirs,  58  drift  nets, 
43  draft  nets,  and  170  snap  nets  in  present 
use  working  tidal  reaches.  No.  12,  which  I suggest 
would,  I think,  be  a salutary  provision.  I suggest 
that  all  boats,  cots,  &c.,  used  in  fishing  to  be  removed 
during  annual  close  time.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  in  force  in  .Scotland;  31  & 32 
Vic.,  cap.  123,  sec.  23,  which  gives  the  power  of 
compelling  the  removal  of  fishing  bouts  during  close 
season  it  would  bo  a great  advantage  in  preventing 
poaching.  Then  13  is  as  to  the  prohibition  of 
using  gaffs  as  auxiliary  to  augling  for  salmon  during 
the  early  months  of  the  open  season.  Very  large 
numbers  of  spent  fish  or  belts  are  destroyed  by  means 
of  being  landed  by  gaffs.  The  fish,  though  returned 

to  the  water,  are  mortally  injured.  No.  14 

I consider  that  the  prohibition  of  biking  peal  or  grilse 
by  means  of  nets  or  fixed  engines  would  be  most 
useful,  as  I look  on  that  as  a destruction  of  unmatured 
fish — it  is  most  shortsighted  and  disastrous,  destroy- 
ing fish  light  in  weight,  and  of  little  value  which,  if 
protected,  would  yield  in  a little  time  a large  and 
valuable  supply  of  food.  15.— Dealers  in  salmon 

to  be  required  to  hold  licence  to  act  as  such,  tbe 
licence  duty  to  be  payable  to  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators of  the  district,  all  dealers  receiving  any  salmon 
or  trout  during  the  annual  close  season  of  the  district 
wherein  they  reside  to  keep  an  entry  book,  showing 
the  sources  from  whence  and  the  person  from  whom 
they  receive  such  fish,  and  also  to  keep  filed  all  bills, 
receipts,  consignment  notes,  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  purchase,  carriage,  &c , of  such 
fish ; such  entry  books  and  such  filos  to  bo  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  pin-son  during  tho  annual  close 
season,  dealers’  licences  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  on 
a first  offence,  and  to  bo  compulsorily  forfeited  on  a 
second  offence  of  wilfully  receiving  any  salmon  or 
trout  during  the  annual  close  season  of  tho  district 
where  he  resides,  except  same  come  from  a district 
then  open,  as  shall  be  proved  by  sufficient  documentary 
or  other  evidence.  These  provisions  aro  in  some  re- 
spects analogous  to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Game 
Laws  w'hich  I quote  here,  viz.:  1 & 2 Will.  IV.,  cap.  32, 
secs.  4,  25, 29 ; 23  & 24  Vic., cap.  90,  secs.  C,  13 ; 43  & 44 
Vic.,  cap  47,  secs.  4,  9.  At  present  poaching  in 
Ireland  during  January  and  other  close  months  is 
encouraged  by  dealers,  owing  to  certain  rivers  opening 
on  the  1st  of  January,  and  thus  creating  a market  for 
salmon.  16 — I would  venture  also  to  suggest  a close 
time  for  trouc  rods  during  the  period  when  salmon  fry 
are  running  to  the  sea,  as  many  fry  are  killed  either 
intentionally  or  inadvertently  by  anglers  at  such  time 
also  the  removal  of  nets  off  all  sprat  weirs,  bait 
weirs,  or  white  fish  weirs  in  tidal  waters  during  the 
run  of  fry,  as  such  engines  are  most  destructive  at 
that  time  to  salmon  fry.  At  present  we  have  no 
legal  powers  to  compel  the  removal  of  these  nets,  and 
we  can  only  proceed  to  prosecutions  iu  the  case  of  per- 
sons killing  fry,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove.  I do 
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think  that  a great  alteration  of  legislative  powers  is 
necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  the  removal  of  these 
nets  It  would  prevent  large  destruction  of  the  fry. 

1398.  Professor  Cunningham. — I did  not  quite 
hear  which  nets  1 — The  sprat  weirs,  bait  nets,  and  the 
white  fish  nets  in  the  district.  In  the  Waterford 
district  I sent  notices  round  to  the  owners  of  such 
nets,  and  they  met  us  fairly  and  took  off  the  nets,  and, 
X think,  we  should  have  legal  power  to  compel  them 
to  take  them  off,  and,  I think,  that  we  would  never 
hear  a complaint  from  the  owners  of  these  weirs 
about  it.  Now,  17 — that  it  be  made  illegal 
to  take,  kill  or  destroy  salmon  or  trout,  save  by 
angling  with  rod  and  line,  or  by  such  net  or  engine 
as  is  at  present,  or  may  be  at  any  future  time, 
subject  to  licence  duty,  and  is  or  may  be  deemed  a 
legal  engine.  This  would  render  illegal  all  devices  used 
for  destroying  fish,  against  which  no  legal  remedy 
exists  at  present,  except  under  special  bye-law,  and 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  special  bye-laws 
to  meet  special  devices  which  are  now  used  or  may  be 
in  future  invented.  Among  such  existing  devices  (not 
at  present  within  the  scope  of  statute  law)  may  be 
mentioned  snaring,  shooting,  groping  for  fish,  &c. 
In  some  parts  of  our  district  we  have  bye-laws  aguinst 
snaring  and  shooting ; but,  I think,  it  would  be  very 
salutary  to  have  them  part  of  the  statute  law.  No. 
18 — an  illegal  net  or  engine  to  be  liable  to 
seizure  whenever  or  wherever  found  without  proof 
of  user  to  be  necessary.  No  19 — the  appli- 
cation to  Ireland  of  the  Act  of  1855 — 56  Vic.,  cap.  50, 
which  relates  to  the  consignment  of  salmon  during 
the  close  season.  The  Act  is  a very  good  Act, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  Ireland  or  to  Scotland 
either. 

1399.  Chairman. — Is  this  the  consignment  to  the 
dealer  ? — Yes,  the  consignment  of  salmon  trout  and 
char.  The  Act  provides  that  in  the  case  of  any  box, 
basket,  barrel,  &c.,  “suspected  to  contain  salmon 
trout,  or  char,  and  if  such  package  is  found  to  contain 
salmon  trout  or  char,  and  is  not  marked  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  or  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
suspect  that  the  salmon  trout  or  char  contained  in 
any  marked  packages  is  being  dealt  with  contrary  to 
law,  may  detain  such  package  and  the  contents 
thereof,  until  proof  is  gh  en  in  manner  provided  by 
law  that  such  salmon,  trout,  or  char  is  not  being  so 
dealt  with,  and  in  like  manner  and  under  such  con- 
ditions," (fee.  That,  I think,  would  be  a very  valu- 
able Act  if  applied  to  Ireland.  I would  say  as 
regards  No.  20 — sale  of  salmon  to  be  illegal  after 
the  termination  of  the  net  season — the  net  season 
closes  in  our  district  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  it  is 
legal  to  use  rods  on  the  Nore  and  Barrow  up  to  the 
30th  September,  and  on  the  Suir  up  to  the  15th  of 
October,  and  these  people  have,  so  to  speak,  an  open 
season  when  fish  are  netted  and  sold  as  rod  fish.  If  the 
sale  of  salmon  was  prohibited  after  the  close  of  the  net 
season  it  would  confer  a great  advantage ; and  for  the 
commencement  of  the  open  and  close  seasons  I would 
like  to  see  a uniform  period  established  through 
Ireland.  The  river  in  Sligo  opens  on  the  1st 
January,  and  the  rivers  at  Caragh  and  Waterville  on 
the  15th.  But  the  moment  that  any  of  these  rivers  is 
opened  the  market  in  Dublin  is  opened,  and  men 
begin  to  poach. 

1400.  But  has  not  that  rule  become  necessary  from 
the  nature  of  the  salmon.  The  salmon  go  up  them  1 — 
Undoubtedly,  some  rivers  are  earlier  than  others ; but, 
m far  as  possible,  I think  there  should  be  a uniform 
time  for  opening  and  closing  them  all. 

1401.  What  rivers  would  you  fix,  and  what  date 
■would  you  take.  If  you  don’t  take  the  habits  of  the 
fish  what  other  guide  would  you  have.  Supposing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Sligo  River,  the  fish  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  up  at  this  early  period  that  you  men- 
tion, and  that  they  are  then  quite  fit  to  be  caught, 
you  would  not  surely  fix  that  date  for  all  Ireland! — 
Oh,  no,  sir. 


1402.  If  you  disregarded  the  habits  of  salmon  in  jt«  22  m 
that  particular  river,  you  might  altogether  destroy  the  Mr 
fishing  in  that  river  if  you  fixed  a date  for  which  the  jon'e8_‘ 
habits  of  the  salmon  in  that  river  are  not  suitable  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ; but  if  we  could  make  the  people  sel- 
ling fish  prove  the  origin,  it  would  remove  that  blot. 

1403.  We  have  had  that  suggested  before,  that 
wherever  salmon  are  exposed  for  sale,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances there  should  be  a certificate  of  origin 
compulsory,  to  show  where  they  came  from! — Un- 
doubtedly ; that  would  get  over  the  blot  as  to  the 
difference  of  the  seasons. 

1404.  These  are  your  recommendations? — Yes, 
and  I will  hand  them  in. 

1405.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  would  you  sug- 
gest as  to  the  doing  away  with  the  fresh  water  nets — 
it  would  be  a rather  difficult  matter  surely? — No  ; I 
don’t  think  that  it  would.  Very  few  proprietors 
give  leave  for  net  fishing  on  the  rivers  ; but  still  very 
great  damage  is  done  by  the  few  who  do  give  leave, 
and  these  men  obtain  very  little  advantage  for  the 
leave  that  they  give.  They  obtain  very  small  rents 
I understand.  I have  here,  as  far  as  we  could 
ascertain  them,  the  rents  obtained  outhe  Suir  River — 
that  is,  as  to  the  different  people  who  give  leave  for 
fishing,  and  the  rents  obtained.  In  or  about  Clonmel, 
there  are  five  persons  who  give  leave  for  the  netting, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  they  obtain  no  rent 
at  all.  There  are  the  Messrs.  Whelan  Brothers,  of 
Clonmel — they  get  £2  rent ; Miss  Pedder,  £3  ; the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Newrownanner,  £20 ; Count 
de  la  Poer,  Gurteen,  £15.  We  understand  that  Mr. 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Fehan,  Lord  Water- 
ford, and  Lord  Clonmell  get  no  rent  at  all,  or  that  the 
rental,  if  any,  is  very  small. 

1406.  Scill  they  might  not  wish  to  part  with  their 
rights  without  compensation? — I think  that  they 
ought  to  be  compensated ; but,  as  you  will  see  at  the 
present,  their  interest  is  very  little,  and  if  the  nets 
were  prohibited  in  the  fresh  water,  the  rental  they 
would  obtain  for  the  rod  fishing  would  be  far  more 
valuable. 

1407.  Are  you  aware  that  that  has  been  done  any- 
where ? — No,  sir,  I am  not. 

1408.  Not  in  our  country  ? — No. 

1409.  Well,  anywhere  else? — No;  except,  I under- 
stand, in  Canada  and  Norway. 

1410.  Certain  parts  of  Norway  ? — Yes. 

1411.  With  advantage  do  you  know  ? — I understand 
that  there  has  been  a very  great  advantage  from  it. 

1412.  Then  the  clause  about  the  removal  of 
fishing-boats  and  tackle  is  a very  important  one  ? — I 
look  on  that  as  most  valuable. 

1413.  It  has  done  very  well  in  Scotland,  I believe  ? 

— Yes ; the  boats  used  in  the  snap  fishing  are  very 
light  and  no  use  for  any  other  purpose,  and  their 
removal  during  the  annual  close  time  in  Ireland  would 
entail  no  hardship. 

1414.  And  they  are  kept  near  the  streams? — They 
are. 

1415.  You  say  that  the  licence  duty  of  these  is 
about  30s.? — Yes. 

1416.  What  is  your  experience  of  gaffs  in  the 
river — are  there  any  gaffs  on  the  river  ? — There  are. 

1417.  What  I wish  to  know  is  with  regard  to  the 
rod  fishing  in  the  early  months — whether  a great 
number  of  the  fish  are  destroyed  with  the  gaff? — You 
cannot  help  it  if  you  land  them  with  a gaff. 

1418.  Is  there,  do  you  know,  any  part  where  gaffs 
are  prohibited  ? — For  angling,  not  in  our  district. 

1419.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  prolflbited  any- 
where,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere? — No,  I am  not 
aware,  but  I have  seen  it  mooted  that  it  would  be  a 
valuable  provision.  I am  not  aware,  however,  that 
there  is  any  place  where  it  is  prohibited. 

1420.  It  has  been  a frequent  suggestion? — Yes 
so  I understand. 

1421.  You  think  that  this  provision  you  have  men- 
tioned as  to  the  trout  fishing  would  save  the  srnolts  ? 

— Yes,  I do. 

L 
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1422.  Up  to  what  period? — March,  April,  and 
May. 

1423.  Much  in  March? — Well,  sir,  it  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  season  and  the  time  of  the  running 
of  fry. 

1424.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  define  the 
time Yes;  but  I think  that  if  March,  April  and 
May  were  prohibited  it  would  meet  the  case. 

1425.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a close  trout  time  during  the  descent 
of  the  smolts  ? — Yes. 

1426.  What  are  the  months? — March,  April,  and 
May. 

1427.  Don’t  you  think  that  by  instituting  a size 
limit  you  would  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — Oh,  not  at 


all,  sir.  The  damage  is  principally  done  by  mVMliv 
anglers,  and  we  should  practically  want  a bailiff  f 
every  angler.  10r 

1428.  But  it  would  be  rather  a heroic  sort  of  n 

cording  to  stop  all  the  taint  fishing  (or  three  **; 
—Yes;  but  it  would  be  productive  of  verv 
public  benefit.  * ° eat 

1429.  Then  yon  hinted  that  a good  many 

fish  are  gaffed  by  those  angling  in  the  river!— vT 
and  yon  onnnot  help  it.  Tito  spent  fish,  as  a nh 
take  the  By  very  readily.  ’ 

1430.  You  can  detect  a spent  fish  before  you  land 

him  ? Yes ; but  by  the  time  you  have  him  nW 
he  is  pretty  well  exhausted.  1 yea 

• 143„L  JP°  t]'Qy  nofc  tail  him  or  «se  the  net  in  vour 
river  ? — No,  sir,  not  a landing  net.  J 


•D.^p  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the 
Kiver  Suit  ? — J n the  upper  water  fishery. 

1433.  At  what  place  ?— Ardmayle,  above  Golden 
the  top  fishery  of  all— the  last  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
nver  m Tipperary.  I have  been  fishing  that  for  the 
ast  forty  years,  and  I have  been  fishing  it  very  regu- 
larly since  1863  every  year.  I can  give  you  a good 
i ccount  of  the  fish  killed  on  it  in  those  times  up  to 
the  present  time. 

1434.  Has  there  been  a great  change?— There  has. 
ft  has  gone  to  nothing.  The  fishery  at  present  is 
worth  nc  thing.  The  five  or  six  miles  at  the  top  of 
the  nver  is  absolutely  devoid  of  fish.  They  are  com- 
P etely  done  away  with.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  iust 
like  a tree— the  nver  is  dying  at  the  topmost  branch 
nrst  and  it  will  go  down  gradually  until  it  gets  down 
to  the  nets.  At  present  the  nets  are  not  interfered 
with.  They  get  much  about  the  same  number  of 
hsh,  l expect,  as  they  always  did,  but  there  is  no 
S7g.Cn  ! ‘iCUi;per  »ow.  When  I was  fishing 
first,  about  1863,  we  had  nine  rods  upon  that  part 

to  IbouTmfi  ?-ere  1S  only  0De’  and  from  1S63 
lrUT  8'6  b 'ras  almosfc  altogether  the 

Si  JlT  Yeiy  ]f  ^difference  in  the  number 

k,1!e,t~°ne  3'e(lr  might  be  a fish  or  two 
3°2L  Vi  Tuheri year  one  less-  Tlie  general  run 
o fish  kined  by  the  amateur  fishermen  was  about 
lo  fish  each  rod.  There  were  six  professionals 

JboKo  Si*  fciT’  r 1 they  iilIed  on  an  average 
about  30  fish,  and  almost  all  heavy  fish.  I have 

known  fish  killed  up  to  45  lbs, ; in  fact,  I killed 
1876  a fr£hlUPft0  -8  lbs‘  at  that  time-  In  the  year 
hSodZa  m T”;0™0  0Ier  England,  and 
me  tha  air  ? fSP  ye,ars  “S”1"1?’  and  he  sent 
me  the  other  day  the  number  of  fish  ho  killed  and 

;a:d  ifc  “ y?*7  interesting.  In  1876  he 

kfiled  8 ST  *ifcg  56  Ibs-  Iu  1877  he 
killed  8,  ueighmg  H9  lbs.  In  1878  lie  killed 
10,  weighing  84  lbs.  In  1881,  15.  In  1882  he 

?z  ViXrh 2 4“"' * 

T‘°  1 he  would  not  fish  anv  more 

T that  be,“”M  y™  ceftsed  fishing?— No 

1 tried  the  nver  regularlv  until  T j , , ° rio> 

was  by  one  professional  fisherman-he  is  a smiS  who 
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killed  55  salmon,  the  average  weight  was  154  lbs 
which  was  a very  large  weight  for  a number  of  fish ' 
a number  of  the  fish  ran  up  to  35  lbs.  There  were  no 
small  fish.  There  were  2 killed  in  1890  1 onlv 
weighed  9 lbs.  and  the  other  10.  fn  1891  there  were 
? ^LK.,ed  J they  w“8h#d  much  about  the  same, 
in  lojA  tiiere  were  2 also ; very  small  In  1893 
there  was  1 fish  killed  of  9 Urn,  and  since  then  I 
have  killed  no  fish. 

-1*3®!  To  vvhat  do  you  nttributo  this  great  falling 
ott  (—there  are  a great  many  reasons— one  reason  I 
think,  is  the  great  price  of  fish.  Fish  aro  now  three 
times  the  price  they  were  twenty  years  ago;  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  going  out  on  the  Suiv  and  getting 
a fish  at  U.  per  lb.,  now  it  is  2s.  6*,  and,  of  course! 
tne  nsh  are  persecuted,  and  they  are  getting  more 
engines  at  work  at  them  in  every  way. 

1437.  That  is  a point — are  there  more  engines  at 
work  now  than  there  were  in  the  first  years  you 
mentioned  ?— Certainly,  when  there  were  fish  plenty 
In  those  years,  1883-84-85,  the  upper  waterswere- 
netted  then  at  night,  when  the  fish  were  there,  by 
ga"f„£f  ™n/rom  different  places  all  along  the  river. 

That  13  poaching?— Yes;  before  that,  in 
then  t l01'e  WaS  n°  8Uch  thinS  as  that  carried  on 

1139'  P-  you  atfcnbute  R to  illegal  fishing  and 
poaching  ?— There  was  a good  deal  of  it  illegal  fishing 
and  poaching,  and  also  the  want  of  proper  protection 
on  the  spawning  beds.  I began  to  mind  the  spawning 
beds.  I was  a Conservator  in  1870,  and  as  I was 
STS  Ui  J®  midd!°  of  a11  tho  spawning  beds,  I knew 
all  about  them,  and  saw  the  fish  perpetually.  I began 
£ ,"md  tlie  spawning  beds  about  1870,  and  continued 
to  do  SO  to  1891,  and  I found  I was  doing  no  good,  as 
the  beds  were  getting  no  protection.  The  Conserve 
tors  had  no  bailiffs  on,  and  there  wore  very  few  fish 
coming  up.  From  1870  to  1876  thoro  was  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  fish  on  tho  upper  spawning  beds.  I 
have  seen  some  miles  of  the  river  regularly  ploughed 
y°v  P,U.ta  steara  Jtoatfx  into  it,  you  could  not 
imvo  ploughed  it  up  more,  with  spawning  fish.  There 
were  any  quantities  on  it  from  about  1870— there  was 
an  extraordinary  number  of  fish.  Well,  there  were 
Wn0ifilffS  °t  ,lb  that  time>  too,  than  there  have 
,.j  , y;  * bad  reen  minding  some  of  the 

tho  men  were  utterly 

,,  7'0rc  13  nbont  100  miles  of  spawning 

. W,  V**  inA  ot  a X have  taken  tie 
trouble  to  mark  ,t  on  tho  ordnance  map  with  a com- 
ZZ  ad  •“"?  “ 10,°  ”’iles  of  spawning  beds  on  tin 
upper  Sum  above  the  Golden  Bridge  that  salmon 
don’t  sPawn  °.n  lk  E»ey  were  let.  At  present  Balmon 
rfj.  ! ”P  Wnse  they  are  not  in  the  river,  but 
,ta“  thc?’„*d  “me  np,  and  at  that  time  I 

rimr  11  7““-100n“lm<m  in  * f“W  h0“rS  0n  tk* 

l lln  S™".8  fi,h'  and  s°me  very  large  fish. 
““Were  they  destroyed ?_They  were  not 
destroyed  then  ; very  few  fish  were  destroyed  at  that 
time  tor  a few  years ; then  there  began  to  be  a little 
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trouble  in  the  country,  and  there  was  a difficulty 

out  minding  , them,  and  they  gob  destroyed  to  a gre.it 

tent.  Men  would  not  go  out  at  night — in  fact  it 
would  be  hard  to  ask  them,  for  you  should  never  send 
out  less  than  two  bailiffs  together  at  night,  and  the 
fish  were  killed  off  by  degrees  in  those  years.  A 
great  number  of  fish  were  killed  on  the  spawning  beds, 
and  I think  that  had  a good  deal  to  say  to  the 
diminution  of  the  fish  in  the  river.  It  pays  a man 
now  as  well  to  catch  one  fish  as  three  some  years  ago, 
and  bo,  of  course,  they  work  hard  to  get  them.  There 
was  something  said  about  hatcheries  here.  In  my 
opinion  I don’t  think  very  much  about  the  hatcheries  ; 
we  have  plenty  of  natural  hatcheries  on  the  Suir.  The 
hatcheries  in  America  are  used  chiefly  in  rivers  where 
they  have  not  spawning  beds.  I have  been  on  some 
of  them,  and  they  have  not  anything  approaching  the 
amount  of  good  spawning  ground  we  have  on  the  Suir. 
We  have  a great  deal  more  than  200  miles  of  spawning 
beds  if  they  were  minded.  Hatcheries  would  be  very 
useful  if  you  had  not  these  natural  beds.  Then 
they  say  again  not  to  let  the  fish  go  up  to  the  200 
miles  of  spawning  ground  we  have.  There  is  nob  any 
of  them  that  is  not  able  to  hold  fish  well  without  any 
injury  to  the  spawn — none  of  that  water  will  get  so 
low  that  the  fry  will  be  injured.  The  spawn  cannot 
be  injured  upon  any  part  of  that,  and  every  yard  of 
that  ground  is  good  for  spawning  if  it  were  minded 
and  fish  put  on  it.  At  present  the  fish  are  not  on  it  ; 
there  is  not  one  fish  now  on  the  spawning  beds  for 
the  hundred  on  in  1870.  I am  positive  of  that.  The 
only  supply  that  is  keeping  up  the  Suir  now  are  the 
few  fish  that  spawn  in  the  main  river — not  many,  but 
there  are  a certain  number,  and  those  are  the  sole  fish 
that  are  keeping  up  the  supply  now  on  the  Suir. 

1441.  The  fish  don’t  go  up  the  tributaries  now? — 
They  are  not  there  to  go  up — not  one  to  the  hundred 
formerly. 

1442.  And  you  have  told  us  you  attribute  their 
diminution  mainly  to  their  having  been  destroyed 
when  they  went  up  to  spawn? — Well,  great  numbers 
of  them  were  destroyed  when  they  went  up  to  spawn, 
and  also  to  over-netting,  and  the  high  prices  for  salmon 
will  lead  to  them  being  caught  by  hook  or  crook. 

1443.  Illegal  poaching  ?— Legal  and  illegal. 

1444.  Are  there  more  nets  legally  fishing  on  it 
than  there  were  between  1863  and  1883  ? — I think 
there  are  a great  many  more.  I could  not  tell  you 
exactly  the  nets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  at  that 
time,  but  there  are  certainly  more  nets  than  there 
were  in  the  seventies.  I think  Mr.  Jones  says  there 
are  more  nets.  Then  they  dropped  off  laterly  because 
they  did  not  get  the  fish,  I suppose ; but  that  is  my 
idea  that  one  of  the  great  reasons  of  the  diminution 
of  the  fish  is  that  they  are  persecuted  perpetually 
everywhere.  When  they  escape  the  drift  nets  on  the 
outset  of  the  tidal  water,  then  they  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  snap  nets,  then  they  come  up  to  the 
Suir  and  have  the  rods  and  the  night  fishing,  which 
is  the  worst  of  all. 

1445.  But  these  sort  of  difficulties  in  the  fish’s 
way  always  existed? — Oh,  no;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  night  fishing  in  the  year  1870.  You  see  the 
heavy  fish  is  the  spring  fish;  they  come  up  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  and  those  are  the  fish  that 
ought  to  be  minded  and  preserved  carefully  dui-itig 
the  summer  months  in  the  pools  in  the  upper  water — 
they  are  the  strongest  and  best  spawning  fish ; they 
are  close  to  the  spawning  beds  and  immediately  the 
first  flood  comes  in  October  on  they  go  to  the  spawning 
beds  and  stock  the  whole  river  at  once.  These  fish 
are  taken  out  of  the  river  by  poaching  nets  all  through 
the  summer  nights.  That  has  only  very  lately  come 
on,  I think  that  is  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

1446.  You  think  the  poaching  has  greatly  in- 
creased i — The  poaching  has  greatly  increased  except 
m the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  gone  off,  because 
there  is  no  fisb  there  now,  there  is  nothing  to  poach. 
Knt  up  t«  that  time  whenever  the  fish  were  on  the 
Suir  they  were  poached.  There  was  no  means  of 


preventing  them  being  poached.  There  was  no  money 
to  pay  the  bailiffs,  aul,  of  course,  the  bailiffs  caught 
a good  many  of  them  and  made  a good  many 
prosecutions — caught  them  at  night  and  took  their 
nebs  ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a prosecution  carried 
out  and  one  night’s  fishing  is  able  to  pay  two  or 
three  fines.  In  a good  night's  fishing  they  will  kill 
seven  or  eight  salmon,  and  one  salmon  would  pay  the 
fines,  one  or  two,  and  these  fin3s  have  nr  deterrent 
effect  whatever.  Then,  there  is  another  great 
difficulty,  the  fines  are  remitted — if  a man  was  fined 
£10  it  would  be  remitted  to  £2  or  £3,  or  something 
very  small.  And,  now  of  course,  I would  say  with 
the  present  benches  of  magistrates  it  would  be  better 
for  a single  resident  magistrate  to  try  all  these  cases, 
undoubtedly.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a conviction,  and 
also  when  you  do  get  a conviction  the  fine  is  cut 
down  to  such  a small  thing  it  is  nothing  at  all.  The 
fine  is  paid  off  by  shopkeepers  very  often ; shopkeepers 
supplied  by  the  poachers  with  fish  subscribe  and  pay 
the  fines,  giving  each  a few  shillings.  The  fine  is  not 
deterrent  whatever. 

1447.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  ? — 
Yes,  I have  some  few  remedies.  I should  recommend 
that  fishing  did  nob  commence  until  the  1st  of  Marsh, 
and  chat  it  should  close  on  the  1st  of  October. 

1448.  When  does  it  commence  now? — 14th  of 
February.  I think  about  the  year  1864  or  1865 
there  were  two  or  three  very  bad  fishing  years  and 
the  close  season  was  put  off  until  the  1st  of  March, 
and  there  was  a very  rapid  increase  of  fish.  I don’t 
exactly  remember  it — it  was  when  I just  commenced 
to  fish  first — bub  a gentleman  told  me,  who  was  a 
Conservator,  at  that  time,  that  it  had  a very  great 
effect.  I think  it  was  only  put  on  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  then  there  was  such  an  outcry  about  it 
among  the  cotmen  and  others  it  was  taken  off  again, 
and  the  fishing  was  started  on  February  1st.  All 
fishing  ought  certainly  to  stop  on  1st  October — all 
fishing  of  every  sort ; because  there  is  no  doubt  there 
are  a number  of  fish  caught  that  are  absolutely 
useless — they  are  full  of  spawn,  quite  soft  and  useless, 
and  those  fish  are  running  up  quick  to  spawn  and 
would  spawn  at  once.  These  fish  are  no  use  to  any- 
one ; it  is  only  the  rods  are  supposed  to  catch  them ; 
hut  they  are  caught  by  the  nets  and  sold  as  fish 
caught  by  the  rods.  They  are  not  caught  by  the 
rods  at  all — they  are  caught  by  the  nets  on  the  river, 
in  different  parts  of  the  river — Clonmel,  Garrick,  and 
along  there,  by  these  snap  nets.  It  is  very  easy  to  catch 
them  ; there  is  no  bother  about  it.  That  is  one  remedy. 
And  I should  think  the  weekly  dose  time  ought  to  be 
at  least  doubled.  There  was  a recommendation  made 
that  the  weekly  close  time  should  be  increased  by 
twelve  hours , commencing  sometime  on  Friday  night 
at  6 o’clock  instead  of  commencing  at  6 o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  That  would  not  be  the  least  use  in 
the  world  on  the  Suir,  because  the  snap  nets  are  not 
supposed  to  work  at  night ; it  is  a close  time.  The 
close  time  should  extend  for  another  day  until 
Tuesday  morning  — instead  of  having  it  end  on  Monday 
morning  it  should  close  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
6 o’clock.  That  would  certainly  help  the  fish  getting 
up.  I would  very  strongly  advise  that  all  fresh 
water  netting  should  be  done  away  with  completely. 
It  is  done  away  with  in  Canada,  and  I should  think 
it  ought  to  be  done  away  with  here,  and,  as  Mr.  Jones 
said,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in  compensation 
would  be  very  small,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
help  the  river  considerably,  and  would  help  the  not 
men  themselves  below  very  considerably. 

1449.  But  yon  think  they  ought  to  be  compensated  ? 
— The  owners  should  be  compensated,  certainly. 

1450.  Out  of  what  fund  would  the  compensation 
come? — It  would  have  to  be  a Government  grant. 
The  Conservators  are  bankrupt  or  next  door  to  it. 
They  have  not  enough  money  to  gc  on  with.  I am 
quite  certain  the  district  councils  would  not  pay  it,  or 
the  county  council  rather.  I am  pretty  sure  they 
would  not. 

L 2 


tfuo.  23. 1399. 
Colonel  D.  J 
Munsergli,  j.r. 
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. 1451.  Professor  Cunningham. — What  about  the 

riparian  proprietors! — At  present  they  certainly 
r.  'would  not  pay  it,  because  they  have  no  fish. 

1452.  But  on  the  chance  of  getting  fish  up! — I 
daresay  the  thing  might  be  worked  that  way. 

1453.  If  you  have  a thorough  belief  that  it  would 
bring  fish  up,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  combining  in 
that  way  ? — I think  it  would.  You  see  the  upper  pro- 
prietors get  no  rents  for  their  waters  now.  Of  course,  I 
am  quite  sure  it  would  be  much  better  for  them ; but 
then  they  would  be  putting  in  a proviso  that  you 
would  want  to  have  a close  time  on  for  nights  on  the 
lower  waters,  too,  or  at  least  knock  off  some  of  them. 
They  would  put  in  that  proviso  most  probably  if  they 
were  to  buy  out  the  snap  net  men,  and  I don’t  see  at 
all  how  that  could  be  done  in  the  tidal  waters. 

1454.  You  don’t  think  it  could  be  arranged? — T 
don’t  see  how  that  could  be  done.  Some  years  ago  if 
I wanted  a few  extra  bailiffs  on  I had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money  to  put  them  on  from  the 
riparian  proprietors ; but  then  there  was  plenty  of 
salmon  in  the  river,  and  they  were  getting  plenty  of 
money  for  their  water.  Now  they  don’t  get  any- 
thing ; there  are  uo  fish  there.  The  present  number 
of  bailiffs  employed  is  about  eighteen.  That  is  an 
absurd  number  to  mind  200  miles  of  water ; it  is 
nonsense  to  think  of  any  such  thing.  The  police  at 
present  give  a good  deal  of  assistance  in  some  places 
where  they  are  near  the  river ; but  the  police  in  the 
Co.  Tipperary  have  decreased  very  much  in 
number,  and  a great  many  outlying  stations  have 
been  taken  away.  Consequently,  they  cannot  give 
the  protection  they  were  able  to  give  some  years  ago, 
and,  consequently,  they  don’t  give  it ; they  are  not 
near  enough  to  the  river  to  give  it.  I don’t  know 
whether  the  police  authorities  give  them  any  instruc- 
tions or  not ; but  I don’t  think  the  police  authorities 
care  very  much  about  their  minding  fish  or  game,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  In  a few  places  you  get  some 
help,  but  in  other  places  you  don’t  get  any.  The 
licence  duty  ought  to  be  doubled  on  all  nets,  I think, 
especially  snap  nets.  There  is  no  doubt  they  pay  a 
great  deal  too  little ; and,  then,  on  the  second  con- 
viction of  the  licensed  holder  of  a net,  I would  cer- 
tainly have  that  net  forfeited,  so  that  the  owner  of 
the  licence  could  not  fish  any  more  that  year  at  all 
events— the  same  way  that  you  forfeit  a publican’s 
licence  after  repeated  convictions — have  it  recorded  on 
the  licence.  I don’t  know  that  anything  else  will 
stop  them  poaching.  I doubt  it.  I don’t  think  it  is 
possible  with  the  temptation  in  the  price  offish. 

1455.  Chairman. — Then  poaching  is  carried  on  by 
the  licensed  men  ? — Mostly  by  the  licensed  men — 
that  is  below  Clonmel ; from  that  down  the  poaching 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  licensed  men,  and  the 
most  of  the  Conservators’  funds  are  spent  in  trying 
to  stop  them  poaching.  Half  their  licence  money 
goes  on  this ; there  is  no  question  about  it.  I don’t 
know  whether  a Board  of  Conservators  are  of  much 
use.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  that  I don’t  think  they  are  much  use. 
You  should  have  a central  authority,  with  power  to 

work  each  river  for  itself,  and  with  a staff  to  work 
each  river,  properly  paid,  and  I suppose  that  should 
be  a Government  business,  and  Government  grants 
for  the  purpose. 

1456.  You  know  the  fisheries  will  be  brought 
under  tins  new  Agricultural  Department !— I think 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland  would  require  a Board  for 
themselves  if  they  are  worth  preserving  at  all.  It  is 
a question  if  they  are  worth  preserving.  For  my 
part,  I would  just  as  soon  there  was  no  preservation 
at  all,  and  no  licence  duty  or  anything:  but  let 
anyone  kill  fish  that  liked.  That  might  help  to  bring 


tilings  to  a crisis.  You  might  get  something  done 
after  a while,  for  you  would  have  the  net  men  crying- 
out  that  there  were  no  fish.  They  are  not  ervi  ° 
out  much  at  present ; but  after  a little  while  the* 
will  cry  out,  because  the  fishing  is  certainly  dying 
down  very  considerably.  Mr.  Jones  said  about  the 
trout  fishing  that  is  an  impossibility.  You  would  d 
away  with  all  trout  fishing  if  you  stopped  it  at  the 
time  the  salmon  fry  run  down,  during  April,  May 
and  the  latter  part  of  March.  He  says  to  do  away 
with  all  trout  fishing  then.  That  would  be  too  much 
I don’t  know  that  that  could  be  done,  or  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  right  to  do  it ; because  some  trout 
fishing  men  help  preservation  in  a great  many  ways. 
1 think  if  there  was  a sufficient  amount  of  bailiffs 
and  a right  to  examino  the  boskets  of  men  fishing 
and  see  that  they  had  no  salmon  fry  caught  that 
would  be  quite  sufficient  and  meet  it  quite  easily 
There  should  be  a prosecution,  of  course,  for  every 
salmon  fry.  3 

1457.  Professor  Cunningham. — Would  it  not  be 
better  to  prosecute  in  cases  where  fish  are  killed  below 
a given  sire  limit?— Yes ; for  every  young  fry  in  his 
basket  let  him  pay. 

1458.  Every  angler  does  not  know  salmon  fry?— 
Anyone  who  fishes  a river  could  not  mistake  salmon 
fry. 

1459.  Juvenile  anglers  might  not  know  it?— You 
could  let  him  oft’  the  first  time,  and  they  would 
soon  learn ; there  is  no  difficulty  about  knowing  a 
salmon  fry — but  T don’t  suo  how  you  are  to  do  awav 
with  all  trout  fishing  for  that— but  if  you  had  a 
proper  supply  of  bailiffs  on  the  river  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  preserving  the  river  — the  difficulty 
all  lies  in  the  want  of  money 

1460.  Chairman. — You  would  require  a large  staff? 
— You  would  require  a large  staff — you  svon’t  require 
such  a large  staff  in  summer  as  in  autumn  and  winter 
— but  you  would  require  more  than  at  present. 

1461.  Professor  MTntosh  —Then  you  spoke  of  the 
net  fishery  as  an  introduction  since  1870? — Oh,  later 
than  that ; there  was  no  net  fishrog  until  about ' 
1878,  I think ; there  was  uo  netting  at  night  much 
sooner  than  that. 

1462.  They  use  their  ordinary  nets  at  night!— 
No ; the  night  fishing  I complain  of  most  is  night 
fishing  on  the  upper  waters,  far  away  off  from  Clon- 
mel, on  the  main  river. 

1463.  By  w-liom?— By  gangs  of  men  from  Thurles, 
who  live  by  it  to  a groat  extent,  and  also  certain 
gangs  along  the  river ; in  certain  places  they  had  a 
large  net  that  went  across  tho  river,  and  the  fish  were 
beat  down  into  that  net. 

1464.  A special  net ? — Well,  it  is  a special  net; 
there  have  been  some  prosecutions  for  that— they 
netted  them  in  the  middle  of  tho  day,  too,  but  generally 
at  night — the  fish  were  easily  killed  at  night,  and 
there  was  loss  chance  of  protection. 

1465.  In  regard  to  tho  close  time,  from  March  to 
the  1st  of  October,  would  you  not  run  a risk  towards 
October  of  catching  fish  that  should  not  be  caught !~ 
No;  I think  not  much  until  October  comes  in — the 
fishing  should  be  strictly  stopped  on  the  1st  of  October. 
As  far  as  the  8uir  is  concerned  it  would  make  very 
httle  difference  to  have  the  fishing  stopped  in 
September,  because  it  is  a spring  fish  river. 

1466.  You  also  speak  of  doubling  the  weekly  close 
tune  would  the  fish  have  time  to  got  up  to  you?— 
They  would,  or  at  least  they  would  got  up  clear  of  nets. 

1467.  Prom  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  until  6 on 
luesday  morning?— Yos,  that  would  be  a very  con- 
siderable help,  especially  if  there  was  high  water  in 
tho  winter. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  S ITTIN G.  — THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  j 899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  tlie  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s., t.c.d. 
Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson.  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Dkohan  further  examined. 


1468.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  add  some- 
thing to  your  evidence  ? — Yes,  with  your  permission, 
sir,  on  the  subject  of  poisoning,  and  the  remedy  I think 
would  be  desirable  would  be  that  where  a portion  of 
the  river  is  maliciously  poisoned  the  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Conservators  should  be  authorised  to  make  an  in- 
formation and  seek  compensation  for  malicious  injury 
the  same  as  any  other  ordinary  malicious  act  done  by 
reckless  individuals,  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  the 
locality  where  the  poisoning  took  place,  because  no 
river  could  be  poisoned  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
people  of  the  locality.  In  the  first  place,  if  they  poison 
at  night  they  cannot  take  the  fish  until  daylight  in 
themoraing.  The  poisonis  most  injurious  both  to  cattle 
and  fowl.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  June,  1895,  had 
I not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  warn  the  owners  of 
cattle  that  I saw  on  the  river  for  four  miles  I am 
certain  it  would  have  cost  the  locality  thousands  that 
morning.  The  same  applied  at  Millstreet  on  the  9th 
of  July  last  year. 

1469.  What  sort  of  poison? — Spurge;  it  istliick  along 
oy  the  banks  of  the  river — curious  to  say,  it  does  not 
grow  inland,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
Mallow  to  the  top  of  the  Blackwater  and  every  tribu- 
tary of  it.  It  is  a milky  substance,  the  roots  of  which  are 
for  all  the  world  like  the  claws  of  a lobster.  This  tiling 
is  dug  up  with  spades  out  of  the  land ; it  is  cut  in  some 
instances  with  furze  machines,  and  then  put  into  a tub 
and  thrown  out  into  the  river,  more  of  it  is  pounded 
at  night.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1895,  it  was  pounded 
in  two  places  on  the  river  that  night  by  two  gangs  of 
fellows.  I was  able  to  take  single-handed  three  out  of 
the  number. 

1470.  The  object  of  putting  it  in  is,  I suppose,  to 
catch  the  fish  ? — It  occurred  on  a Saturday  night,  and 
as  fast  as  the  water  was  going  clown  along  the  river  it 
was  killing  the  fish  before  it.  You  would  see  the  trout 
putting  their  heads  on  the  dry  stones  looking  for 
relief.  I found  a salmon  on  a small  stream  leading 
into  the  river,  coming  from  a spring  well,  high  and  dry. 
It  was  a spent  salmon. 

1471.  Is  there  much  of  that  going  on  ? — I am  sorry 
to  say  there  is,  and  I know  of  no  other  remedy  except 
that  the  clerks  of  the  Boards  would  be  authorised  to 
make  information,  and  seek  compensation  for  poison- 
ing, the  amount  to  bo  levied  on  the  locality  where  the 
poisoning  takes  place. 

1472.  Does  it  not  differ  to  a certain  extent  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  ordinary  malicious  injury,  because  the 
object  of  this  poisoning  is  to  get  the  fish.  It  is  not 
done  to  injure  anybody.  It  is  not  out  of  malice.  Is  it 
not  done  with  the  object  of  gain? — I am  certain  and 
sure  it  is  in  most  cases  done  out  of  malice. 

1473.  Without  any  idea  of  getting  fish  as  a return  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  done  out  of  malice  in  one  way 
— for  instance  last  year  I prosecuted  two  men  at  New- 
market Petty  Sessions,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  con- 
victed and  the  court  over  they  made  an  open  declara- 
tion that  they  would  poison  the  river  next  summer. 

1474.  Mr.  Green. — And  they  did? — They  did. 


1475.  Have  you  caught  any  of  the  men  actually  in  Mr.  Thomas 
the  act  of  putting  in  the  poison  ? — I caught  the  three  Drolian. 

I am  after  telling  you  of  on  the  8th  of  June,  1895. 

1476.  Putting  poison  in  ? — Certainly. 

1477.  Chairman. — Were  they  punished  ? — They 
were— £10  each ; and  £5  each  on  the  other  two  at 
Millstreet  last  year. 

1 478.  But  it  is  punished  by  fine,  not  imprisonment  ? 

— Yes,  by  fine — £10  is  the  maximum  penalty. 

1479.  Is  that  the  only  point  yon  wish  to  mention? 

— Also,  with  regard  to  the  bye-laws  made  by  the 
Inspectors  under  the  91st  section  of  the  5th  & 6th  Vic. 

I know  of  a great  many  useful  bye-laws  made  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  until  lately  there  was  no  appeal,  but 
now  there  is  an  appeal,  and  I would  say  that  certainly 
there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  findings  of  the 
Inspectors.  They  should  be  left  the  sole  judges  of 
that.  With  regard  also  to  the  provisions  of  the  9th 
section,  26th  & 27th  Vic.,  chapter  114, 1 am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  left  powers  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  that  section,  and  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  a just  conclusion,  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  employing  a most  competent 
engineer. 

1480.  And  how  should  the  engineer  be  paid  ? — He 
should  be  paid,  of  course,  by  the  same  fund  out  of 
which  the  Inspectors  are  paid. 

1481.  With  regard  to  that  question  of  the  appeal, 
have  the  appeals  generally  been  successful  or  other 
wise  ? — Out  of  all  the  bye-laws  made  I think  five  or 
six  have  been  annulled.  I know  that  a bye-law  was 
passed  myself  with  regard  to  a portion  of  the  district 
that  I am  over  and  is  was  annulled,  and  a second  one 
was  passed,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  contested. 

1482.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  appeal? — The 
objection  to  the  appeal  is  that  it  will  safeguard  the 
funds  of  the  Board. 

1483.  They  are  so  costly  ? — They  are  very  costly, 
indeed.  It  would  safeguard  the  funds  of  the  Board, 
and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  no  bye-law  which 
is  unreasonable  will  be  passed  by  the  Inspectors. 

1484.  If  the  appeals  have  been  successful  in  a 
number  of  cases  it  would  show  that  the  bye-laws  were 
not  reasonable  ? — If  you  see  two  or  three  hundred  bye- 
laws passed,  and  only  one  or  two  out  of  the  total 
annulled,  then  they  must  be  taken  to  be  right.  I also- 
wish  to  suggest  thataf  ter  probably  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  years’  experience  in  Petty  Sessions  and  other- 
courts  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fishery  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  by  resident  magistrates  in  Petty 
Sessions,  and  in  cases  of  appeals  from  Petty  Sessions 
decisions  to  Quarter  Sessions  that  no  local  justice 
should  be  allowed  to  preside  with  the  Recorder — 

— that  the  decision  should  be  left  entirely  with  the 
Recorder  at  Quarter  Sessions.  The  time  has  come  now 
when  I think  it  necessary  to  join  with  the  other 
witnesses  in  saying  that.  I travel  over  five  counties 
in  Munster,  and  I know  what  is  done  and  what  is  noli 
done  without  mentioning  names.  I also  think  with 
regard  to  the  present  weekly  close  time  that  power 
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Jfui'.  23. 18J9.  should  be  given  to  the  Inspectors  to  regulate  the 
Mr.  Tliomas  length  of  the  weekly  close  time  according  to  the 
Drohan.  length  of  tidal  water  to  suit  each  river. 

1485.  You  think  a similar  weekly  close  time  is  not 
good  all  round  1 — No ; it  would  suit  in  a river  where 
there  is  a short  stretch  of  tidal  water.  The  present 
weekly  close  time  would  do  all  right ; but  in  some 
instances — say,  for  instance,  the  river  I know  best,  the 
Black  water,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  the  Suir — the 
length  of  the  weekly  close  time  is  not  long  enough. 
It  will  bring  them  up  probably  as  far  as  half  the  tidal 
way,  when  nobody  else  has  any  benefit  by  them  ex- 
cept the  people  who  are  on  their  path.  That  I think 
it  necessary  to  say  as  regards  the  Blackwater.  The 
Inspectors  should  have  power  to  regulate  the  bye-laws 
to  suit  each  river.  I have  nothing  more  to  say. 

1486.  Professor  MTntosh. — There  is  one  point 
about  this  spurge.  You  have  seen  many  cases  of 
poisoning  by  spurge? — I have. 

1487.  Tell  me  its  action  on  the  fishes — what  do 
the  fishes  do  under  the  action  of  the  poisoning  ? — The 
first  thing  they  do  when  they  are  in  the  path  of  the 
poison,  which  is  of  a milky  kind,  and  they  do  not  see 
it — the  first  portion  of  the  water  that  strikes  the  fish, 
he  jumps  up  many  feet  high. 

1488.  When  it  touches  his  gills? — When  it  touches 
it  he  runs  this  way  and  that  way.  Finally  you  will 
see  him  waving  from  head  to  tail.  Then  you  will  see 


him  trying  to  make  for  some  relief  on  towards  a stone 
The  gills  soon  commence  to  open  and  the  head  faces' 
the  stream,  and,  finally  you  will  see  him  drop,  and 
then  the  white  of  the  belly  turns  up.  You  will  see 
always  fish  poisoned  by  spurge — the  head  is  against 
the  stream  and  the  gills  open. 

1489.  That  is  the  right  position,  is  it  not?— Then 
you  will  see  a fish  poisoned  by  lime — the  head  is 
down  stream  and  the  gills  quite  closed,  with  a scum 
on  the  eyes. 

1490.  They  turn  over  also? — Yes,  and  I think  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  compensation 
should  be  levied  on  the  district. 

1491.  You  mentioned  that  spurge  was  chopped  in 
a furze  cutter  ? — Yes. 

1492.  Do  they  let  it  fermout  in  tubs? After 

chopping  it  they  put  it  in  the  tubs  and  put  a stone  on 
top  to  soak,  and  throw  water  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
weight  of  the  stone  drives  the  substance  out  of  the 
roots. 

1493.  How  long  do  they  let  it  ferment?— Some 
time,  until  they  get  a favourable  opportunity  of  putting 
it  into  the  river. 

1494.  Do  they  ever  nso  it  without  fermenting?— 
Yes;  and  after  that  cut  it  with  a hook  and  scythe. 
Any  time  at  all  from  the  1st  of  Juno  until  thelastof 
J uly.  The  top  is  as  effective  as  the  roots. 


Mr.  J.  H.  J ones  further  examined. 


1495.  I would  wish,  gentlemen,  to  amend  my  sug- 
gestions yesterday  as  to  a close  time  for  trout  rods, 
and  I think  what  would  be  probably  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  impose  a small  licence  duly,  say  5s. 
a rod  during  the  period  when  the  fry  is  run- 
ning. I think  that  that  would  put  a stop  to  angling 
by  juvenile  anglers,  who  are  the  principal  depredators. 

1496.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  put  licences  on  trout  rods  belonging 
to  the  district.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  put 
licences  on  trout  rods  coming  into  the  district? — 
No,  sir;  a licence  on  the  rods  in  the  district — because 
it  is  principally  by  those  juvenile  anglers  that  this 
injury  is  done,  and  I think  a small  licence  would  not 
prevent  the  bond  fide  trout  fisher  fishing. 

1497.  Are  there  many  killed  by  the  juvenile 
angler? — There  are. 

1498.  Do  you  think  it  makes  an  appreciable 
difference? — Yes. 

1499.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work 
this  matter  by  the  size  limit?— It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  it  by  the  size  limit.  The  very  announce- 
ment of  the  imposition  of  the  licence  duty  would  prevent 
the  fishing,  whereas,  it  would  require  a large  staff  of 
bailiffs  to  enforce  the  size  limit — almost  one  to  every 
rod. 

1500.  Boys  coming  from  town  don’t  know  the 
difference  between  trout  and  smolt.  Many  boys  «o 
into  the  country  to  learn  to  fish.  Would  it  not 
be  hard  therefore  to  convict  them,  simply  because 
they  do  not  know  the  difference  ? Don’t  you  see  the 
difficulty  ? — I do, 

1501.  Chairman. — Your  remedy  would  be  to  put 
licences  on  ? — Yes,  or  prevent  the  fishing  altogether. 

1502.  Mr.  Green. — It  would  deter  the  growth  of 
anglers  1— I could  give  you  some  evidence  as  regards 
the  amount  of  salmon  which  have  been  sent  from 
Clonmel  and  Kilsheelan  to  Waterford  in  various 
years  which  fish  were  all  killed  by  snap  nets.  I have 
a series  of  return'i  here  which  show  that  in  1893  from 
Clonmel  to  Waterford  there  were  4 tons  8 cwts.  sent 
and  to  Manchester,  18  cwts. , and  from  Kilsheelan  to 
Waterford,  16  cwts.  In  1894  the  amount  of  salmon 
sent  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford  was  10  tons  17  cwts. 


and  from  Kilsheelan  to  Waterford,  2 tons  18  cwts. 
There  was  a decrease  iulBO.j,  when  there  was  only  6 
tons  sent  from  Clonmel  to  Waterford,  and  in  1897,  to 
show  the  falling  off  in  the  fishery — from  Clonmel  to 
Waterford  there  were  8 tons  9 cwts.,  and  last  year  it 
fell  oft  to  2 tons  14  cwts. 

1503.  Chairman. — That  would  show  that  netting 
has  also  fallen  oft'? — It  has  also  fallen  off.  It  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  fish  killed 
by  netting  by  snap  nets  in  the  fresh  water.  There 
was  some  mention  yesterday  of  compensation  to  those 
deprived  of  net  fishing,  and  I have  roughed  out  a 
scheme  which  I think  would  show  how  compensation 
could  be  given  without  any  expense  to  the  State. 

1504.  This  is  netting  in  the  fresh  water  ? — This  is 
netting  in  the  fresh  water.  I would  suggest  that  a 
sworn  declaration  should  be  made  as  to  the  average 
rent  obtained  for  netting  f-,r  a period  of  say  live  years 
before  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  abolish  fresh  water 
netting — this  average  rout  to  be  guaranteed  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  fishery  for,  say,  ten  years.  The 
abolition  of  netting  should  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  rod  fishing,  and  I anticipate  that  the  rent  for 
such  fisheries  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  A sworn 
declaration  should  be  made  each  year  of  the  rents 
obtained  for  rod  fishing,  and  a duty  at,  say,  10  per 
cent,  should  be  lovied  to  create  a fund  to  repay  the 
amounts  payable  to  tlioso  deprived  of  rights  of  net 
fishing.  When  any  fishery  deprived  of  former  rights 
of  netting  is  let  for  rod  fishing,  and  such  rent  is  less 
than  the  previous  netting  rent,  then  only  the  differ- 
ence should  be  paid  as  compensation.  When  tho  rod 
rent  equals  the  netting  rent  no  compensation  should 
be  given,  and  when  the  rod  rental  exceeds  the  netting 
rental  then  a 10  per  cent,  duty  should  bo  leviable 
on  the  difference.  Thus  in  a short  time  tho  compen- 
sation payable  to  those  deprived  of  right  of  netting 
would  be  paid  off  by  those  benefiting  by  abolition  of 
netting,  viz.,  tho  lessors  of  rod  fishing.  The  10  per 
cent,  duty  on  rod  rentals  to  ceaso  when  the  netting 
compensation  shall  have  ceased,  and  I anticipate 
that  on  very  few  net  fisheries  will  any  compensation 
be  payable  for  any  loss  of  rental.  I think  that  would 
be  an  automatic  scheme  that  would  compensate  those 
deprived  of  the  right  of  net  fishing  in  fresh  waters 
without  any  expense  to  the  State. 
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Mi’.  Richard  Foley  examined. 


1505.  I believe  you  are  the  lessee  of  the  Lismore 
fisheries  ? — Yes,  I and  my  brother  are  joint  lessees  of 
the  Lismore  Fishery,  held  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

1506.  It  has  been  held  by  your  family  for  a large 
number  of  years? — I think  probably  for  100  years. 
I know  that  my  grandfather  before  me  and  my  great 
grandfather  were  lessees. 

1507.  Would  you  describe  the  fishery  of  which  you 
are  lessees  ? — It  is  nearly  ten  miles  long,  about  half 
or  less  than  half  in  the  tidal  portion.  It  is  not  the 
salt  water  portion,  but  the  actual  tidal  portion.  It 
was  limited  by  the  Inspectors  some  years  ago.  They 
fixed  the  head  of  the  tidal  flow,  and  the  weir  is  about  a 
mile  above  that,  and  we  have  about  four  miles  of 
fishing,  which  we  occasionally  use,  up  to  the  western 
limit. 

1508.  You  have  about  five  miles  of  tidal  and  five 
of  fresh  water? — Four  and  a half. 

1509.  How  is  this  fished  ? — It  is  fished  with  draft 
nets.  There  is  one  crib  or  box  in  the  weir,  the  rest 
are  all  draft  nets. 

1510.  How  many  draft  nets?— We  actually  have 
four  draft  nets,  but  there  is  only  one  used  at  a time, 
except  on  rare  occasions  when  the  water  suits.  They 
are  made  to  suit  the  different  holes.  Some  of  them 
are  bigger  than  other’s. 

1511.  What  is  the  average  duration  of  the  haul  ?— 
It  would  bo  actually  under  two  minutes  from  the 
time  it  is  shot  out  until  it  is  closed  again.  It  would 
not  be  intercepting  fish  for  moro  than  two  minutes. 
Of  course,  in  a strong  stream  it  is  much  quicker.  In 
a strong  stream  it  would  be  less  than  two  minutes. 
In  a sluggish  stream  in  the  tidal  waters  it  would  be 
over  two  minutes  probably. 

1512.  What  time  elapses  between  one  haul  and 
another? — Nearly  half  an  hour,  and  very  often  many 
hours.  Of  course,  when  we  find  the  fish  running, 
naturally  we  try  and  fish  as  quickly  as  we  can.  At 
other  times  when  they  are  not  running  we  take  our 
time  over  it. 

1513.  Between  the  hauls  is  the  river  open  ?— Oh, 
yes.  The  river  is  quite  open  between  the  hauls  ■ 
certainly. 

1514.  How  is  the  remainder  of  the  river  fished 
below  you? — That  is  fished  by  the  snap  nets  and 
draft  nets  and  drift  nets.  I forget  how  many  draft 
nets  there  are  ; but  they  are  independent  of  us  alto- 
gether. There  are  about  seventy  drift  nets  altogether 
—fifty  drift  nets  are  fished,  the  owners  of  which  pay 
licences  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  I think 
about  twenty  fished  out  in  the  bay,  where,  of  course, 
the  Duke’s  rights  don’t  extend. 

1515.  Are  there  any  bag  nets? — No;  there  was 
one  at  Ballycotton,  but  it  is  discontinued.  I don’t 
think  that  has  been  fished  now  for  eight  or  nine 
years. 

1516.  Is  thei’e  any  net  fishing  above  the  Duke’s 
fishery  ? — Oh,  no,  there  is  no  netting  above  the  Duke’s 
fishery. 

1517.  Wo  heard  yesterday  about  these  weirs  at 

Fermoy  and  Clondulnne ; do  you  think  they  are 
impediments  to  the  fish?— There  is  no  doubt  they  are 
serious  impediments,  very  serious  impediments  to  the 
fish.  I have  been  inspecting  them  off  and  on  for 
twenty  years,  and  I have  a fair  amount  of  experience 
of  them,  and  I find  that  fish  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  up.  They  get  washed  back.  Although 
Ulondulane  weir  is  only  about  6 feet  6 inches  high,  I 
k t^e  known  power  of  a salmon  he  should 

. ao‘e  to  jump  it  clear,  but  I never  saw  one  do  it : it 
* only  when  he  has  water  enough  for  his  tail  and  fins 
hat  he  can  get  up,  and  then  he  very  often  fails. 

1518.  Are  there  no  fish  ladders  in  these  weirs? — 
^es,  there  are  ladders  in  both  • but  in  low  water 
hey  are  very  little  use,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  from 

my  observations,  the  fish,  when  they  get  to  a certain 


point  of  the  weir,  xeep  on  trying  to  get  up  that 
particular  point,  and  won’t  go  and  take  the  ladder. 
I devoted  a considerable  amount  of  time  to  observa- 
tion of  this. 

1519.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy 
for  that  on  these  weirs  if  they  have  ladders?— It  is 
very  hard  to  suggest  a remedy.  I had  an  idea  that 
a series  of  concrete  bars  or  baulks  along  the  face  of 
the  weir  would  be  a great  benefit ; but  from  one  that 
was  put  up  at  Fermoy  lately,  within  the  last  four 
months,  I do  not  think  the  fish  take  it.  They  don’t 
seem  to  care  about,  it.  I saw  the  fish  at  Fermoy 
going  up  beyond  this  concrete  bar,  and  it  struck  me 
that  they  found  their  fins,  and  particularly  their  tails, 
interfered  with  by  striking  against  this  object,  and 
they  do  not  follow  up  the  line  of  the  water.  That  is 
the  conclusion  I came  to  from  observations. 

1520.  Mr.  Greek. — Of  course  you  heard  what  Mr, 
Longfield  said  about  seeing  the  great  run  of  fish  at 
Fermoy  Weir  this  year  ?— That  was  after  a very  long 
period  of  low  water ; there  was  a great  run  of  fish,  I 
should  think,  about  three  weeks  or  a month  ago,  and 
the  works  that  have  been  carried  out  there  I think 
have  been  some  benefit.  There  have  been  spurs  put 
in  to  let  the  fish  up  to  the  ladder,  and  they  were 
taking  it  freely,  1 heard.  I did  not  see  them  myself. 

1521.  Chairman. — How  many  miles  of  spawning 
beds  do  you  consider  there  are  in  the  river  and  its 
tributaries  ? — I estimate  them  at  about  900  miles. 
Of  course  all  these  little  mountain  gleus  that  twist  in 
and  out,  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  them  all  accurately ; 
biit  I thiuk  there  is  about  900  miles.  Fish  spawn  below 
Lismore  to  a certain  extent;  not  very  lar»e  • but 
above  Lismore  Bridge  they  spawn,  and  all  along  the 
main  liver  above  Kingwilliamstown.  I have  an 
ordnance  map  here,  and  I have  marked  out  the  thing 
as  fairly  as  I can,  and  there  is  about  900  miles  of 
spawning  ground.  The  upper  portion  of  the  river 
is  the  enrliest  spawning ; it  takes  place  in  October. 
Then  there  is  a medium  portion  in  November  and 
the  lower  portion  down  here,  the  tributaries  going 
into  the  tidal  portion,  very  often  they  don't  fill  up 
to  any  quantity  until  about  December. 

1522.  The  fish  go  up  to  spawn  into  all  these  little 
streams? — They  do ; they  go  into  the  very  smallest 
streams. 

1523.  A suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  there 
should  be  some  obstruction  to  prevent  their  going 
into  these  small  streams? — Yes,  but  I think  it  would 
have  to  bo  very  carefully  done,undervery  careful  super- 
vision, otherwise,  I think  traps  might  be  formed  that 
the  fish  might  be  poached.  It  is  a very  difficult 
qnestion  with  the  small  glens  to  know  which  to  select. 
Everything  would  depend  on  local  circumstances. 

1524.  Mr.  Green.— And  these  things  would  be 
carried  away  by  floods,  and  would  require  to  be  con- 
stantly l’enewed  ? — Of  course,  that  is  another  question. 
It  is  really  very  difficult,  that  question  of  stopping 
up  these.  I have  not  been  able  to  give  as  much 
attention  as  I should  like  to  it. 

1525.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us,  according  to 
your  experience,  has  the  fishing  fallen  off  very  much 
of  late  yeaitf ; has  it  consistently  and  regularly  fallen 
off? — No,  it  is  a sudden  falling  off.  That  is  what 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  cope  with.  It  is  a sudden 
falling  off  in  the  Blackwater,  not  only  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  several  fishery,  but  also  in  the  whole 
river  that  is  fished  by  the  public.  It  is  a sudden 
falling  off  which  took  place  between  1895  and  1896, 
went  on  in  1897  and  1898,  and  then  there  was  a rise 
in  1899 ; not  a very  marked  rise,  though  there  was  a 
very  remai’kable  rise  in  the  grilse  coming  from  the 
sea.  The  spring  of  1899  was  about  the  worst  spring 
fishing  on  record  almost,  and  the  grilse  season — May^ 

J une,  and  July— very  nearly  up  to  previous  standards, 
and  that  brought  up  the  general  average  of  the  river. 

1526.  And  have  you,  in  your  experience,  ever 
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witnessed  anything  similar  in  past  years — a sudden 
falling  off,  and  then  a rise  again,  followed  by  another 
falling  off? — Yes ; we  have  had  a sudden  falling  off 
for  one  year,  and  perhaps  two  years ; hut  this  has 
been  going  on  steadily  from  1895  to  1898.  Of  course 
a considerable  amount  of  fluctuation  takes  place  in 
the  take  in  any  river,  but  the  remarkable  part  of  it  is, 
all  the  rivers  in  Ireland  show  very  nearly  the  same 
falling  off.  I think  some  of  them  show  a falling  off 
in  1895.  The  Blackwater  showed  it  in  189G ; so 
does  the  Laune  and  others  show  a falling  off  in  1897  ; 
but  they  are  really  almost  identical  in  the  remarkable 
falling  off  that  took  place  up  to  1898,  and  then  a 
slight  improvement  in  1899. 

1527.  But  that  falling  off,  as  I understand  you, 
began  in  18951— Yes,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  rivers. 

1528.  And  have  you  had  a similar  falling  off,  say 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  three  years  running  down  1 — 
No,  we  had  rather  a gradual  rise  from  1881,  and 
there  was  a sudden  falliug  off  in  1838.  I think  it 
was  only  for  one  year,  and  then  it  rose  again.  Of 
course  the  dry  season  would  account  for  that  falling 
off  for  one  year  ; but  my  theory  is  there  is  something 
taking  place  in  the  ocean.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
smolts  are  going  to  sea  in  their  usual  quantities,  and 
have  not  been  coming  back  as  grilse  in  these  quan- 
tities. 

1529.  You  have  prepared  a number  of  diagrams! 
—Yes. 

1530.  Would  you  state  what  they  show! — My 
first  diagram  shows  the  Blackwater  fishery,  our  actual 
fishery,  and  that  shows  a remarkable  falling  off  from 
1895,  1896,  and  a rise  in  1899. 

1531.  For  how  many  years  does  this  run! — 
Twenty-five  years.  It  is  per-centages  above  and 
below  the  average.  That  is  the  principle  it  is  worked  on. 

1532.  And  1899  appears  to  havo  been  above  the 
average? — Yes  ; in  the  early  years  there  were  other 
elements  at  work  altogether  that  would  upset  the 
first  few  years. 

1533.  Mr.  Green. — During  the  period  represented 
by  those  diagrams,  was  the  fishing  carried  on  with 
the  same  assiduity.  Was  it  worked  with  the  same 
number  of  nets,  same  number  of  days  in  the  week, 
and  number  of  hours  in  the  day? — For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  was. 

1534.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  there  any  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  amount  of  fishing  when  the 
takes  are  bad  ? — In  those  early  years  it  was  before 
my  time;  for  the  last  twenty  years  I have  been 
working  it,  we  have  been  fishing  it  assiduously,  but 
in  those  early  five  years  I think  it  was  not. 

1535.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  not  a fact  that  at  one  time 
in  your  early  days  there  was  no  night  fishing  of  nets  ? 
— There  was  no  systematic  night  fishing. 

1536.  And  now  there  is? — Oh,  yes;  there  was 
night;  fishing,  but  it  was  not  systematic. 

1537.  But  relief  gangs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
was  nob  in  existence  then  ? — Oh,  no. 

1538.  Was  that  period  of  poor  fishing  coincident 

with  the  time  before  the  night  gangs  were  put  on  ? 

The  night  gangs  were  put  on  about  twenty  years  ago. 
This  goes  for  twenty-five  years ; but  then  there  is 

another  element  that  comes  in  in  those  early  years 

the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  not  established  his  title, 
so  the  public  were  fishing  promiscuously  everywhere. 
There  were  at  least  110  drift  nets  being  fished  in  the 
Blackwater.  Naturally  that  was  diminishing  0ur 
take.  Now  there  are  only  fifty. 

1539  I wanted  to  see  had  the  conditions  altered? — 
A whole  lot  of  conditions  come  in  now.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  only  licenses  50  nets,  and  there  are  20 
in  the  bay.  That  was  70  instead  of  110  in  the  early 
years.  Of  course  that  makes  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, naturally. 

1540.  Chairman. — What  is  your  diagram,  No.  2 1 
— That  is  to  show  the  return  of  the  grilse  ; a good 
grilse  year  is  followed  by  a good  salmon  year.  I have 
it  only  for  a few  years. 


1541.  Since  1891  I soe?--Yos;  the  red  line  is  the 
grilse.  You  see  they  are  very  nearly  parallel.  You 
see  in  1899  the  red  line  makes  a sudden  rise. 

1542.  Mr.  Green. — So  you  might  expect  if  that  is 
carried  out  that  next  year  there  will  be  a rise  in  the 
blue  line?— Yes ; that  is  what  wo  expect.  The  only 
thing  is  that  it  has  been  an  exceptionally  dry  year, 
and  it  may  make  some  difference ; but  stdl  I think 
the  principle  is  right  enough,  that  a good  grilse  year 
is  followed  by  a good  salmon  year. 

1543.  Chairman. — Now,  No.  3 ? — That  is  the 
river  in  general — the  Blackwater  as  a whole;  the 
commercial  interests. 

1544.  Mr.  Green. — Including  drift  nets  and  stake 
weirs  ? — It  is  taken  from  tho  railway  returns,  which, 

I suppose,  are  fairly  accurate — Youghal,  Cappagh, 
Cappoquin,  and  Lismoro. 

1545.  Chairman. — It  vory  much  corresponds  with 
the  other? — Yes;  it  corresponds  with  ours  very 
nearly. 

1546.  Nos.  4 and  5 — comparison  between  four 
early  rivers? — Yes;  Lisin  ore,  Laune,  and  the  Lax 
Weir.  ■ They  are  all  early  rivers.  The  Bann  is  also 
an  early  river,  at  least  according  to  its  time  of  open- 
ing, but  whether  it  is  an  early  river  or  not  I do  not 
know,  but  according  to  its  time  of  opening  it  is  nearly 
as  early,  and  it  shows  tho  same  gradients,  and  also 
shows  that  rise  in  1899.  Tho  Laune  opens  on  15th 
January  ; the  Blackwater  opens  on  tho  1st  February; 
the  Lax  Weir  opens  on  1st  February,  too.  The  Bann 
opens  on  the  3rd  February,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  early  rivor,  and  it  shows  the  same 
gradient  and  tho  same  rise. 

1546a.  Then  No.  6 is  tho  Moy,  the  Eme,  and 
tho  Foyle  ? — Y es ; they  are  comparatively  late  rivers. 
The  Moy  opens  on  tho  1 6 th  March ; its  falling  off  is 
in  1897,  it  went  on  in  1898,  and  rises  again  in  1899. 
The  Erne  opens  on  the  1 st  March,  a month  behind 
our  time ; its  falling  off  begins  in  1S96,  and  goes  on 
to  1898,  and  shows  a rise  again  in  1899.  The  Foyle 
begins  on  April  15th;  its  fall  begins  in  1897  and  goes 
on  to  1898,  and  shows  a vei-y  considerable  rise  iu 
1899. 

1547.  I suppose  you  draw  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  general  cause  all  over  the  country!— 
Some  general  cause,  that  is  the  couclusiou  I have 
come  to — that  it  is  not  over-notting.  Tho  Blank- 
water  netting  has  diminished  towards  what  it  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  In  all  the  other 
rivers  of  the  country,  so  far  as  I know,  there  has 
been  no  increase  iu  netting,  aud  tho  preserving  of  the 
Blackwater  is  now  better  than  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  I am  sure  of  that.  X think  Mr.  Drolian, 
our  inspector,  has  boon  more  energetic  than  previous 
inspectors,  and  the  river  is  actually  better  preserved. 

1547a.  Mr.  Green. — You  could  hardly  get  a more 
energetic  inspector  ? — Yes. 

1548.  There  was  some  evidouce  yesterday  as  to  the 
improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  nets  used  on  the 
lower  water.  Do  you  think  thoro  is  anything  in 
that?- — I do  not  think  thoro  is  really. 

1548a.  You  havo  seen  tho  nets,  of  course? — Yes. 

1549.  Have  thoy  improved  the  texture  of  the  nets 
within  the  last  ten  years  ? — I do  not  think  they  have. 
They  may  have  a little ; I do  not  think  they  have  to 
any  extent. 

1549a.  They  are  nets  made  of  flax? — Yes.  Ithink 
of  late  years  they  are  getting  them  mostly  from 
Barbour’s,  of  Lisburn,  and  it  might  be  a little  bit 
altered,  but  would  not  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  river. 

1550.  Chairman. — You  do  not  think  it  would  in- 
crease the  take  very  much  1 — There  is  a decrease  not 
only  in  this  river  but  in  the  whole  commercial 
fisheries,  and  any  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the 
nets  ought  increase  the  catch,  but  it  has  noi. 

1551.  Mr.  Green. — But  there  was  within  the  laat 
few  years,  according  to  your  diagram,  an  imjaove 
ment? — Yes;  up  to  1896. 
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1552.  The  evidence  was  that  the  nets  had  improved 
during  that  period  1 — I don’t  think  it  really  affects  the 
question. 

1553.  Another  thing  stated  was  that  the  condi- 
tions of  Youghal  Bay  were  altering  so  as  to  make  the 
use  of  drift  nets  more  deadly  than  formerly — that 
the  bay  was  sanding  up,  and  was  getting  flat? — I 
don’t  think  so  at  all,  and  there  is  no  alteration.  I 
know  Youghal  Bay  nearly  as  long  as  you  do,  and 
there  was  no  alteration  to  signify.  There  is  an  alte- 
ration in  the  last  twelve  months,  since  the  breach  ; 
but  I don’t  think  that  could  affect  the  matter. 

1554.  No  salmon  go  in  there  yet? — There  were 
salmon  actually  got  in  it  last  year. 

1555.  Chairman. — You  have  got  two  other  dia- 
grams, showing  a summary  of  all  the  rivers.  How 
is  that  summary  made  out  ? — I made  it  out  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  whole  percentages  and  dividing  them 
by  the  number  of  rivers  involved ; it  is  rather  an 
intricate  thing.  I have  spent  a lot  of  time  over  it, 
and  have  worked  it  as  carefully  as  I could,  aud  I 
think  it  is  fairly  correct.  It  is  practically  averages. 

1556.  Mr.  Green. — This  is  a general  average  be- 
tween them  ? — Yes. 

1557.  Chairman. — From  1890  to  1894  there 
appears  to  be  a continuous  rise,  and  from  1894  to  the 
present  year  a fall  ? — The  inclination  to  drop  from 
1894  was  marked  in  some  rivers,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Blackwater  and  others  there  was  a slight  rise  up 
to  1895  ; the  principal  drop  was  in  1896,  1897,  and 
1898,  and  then  there  was  a rise  again  in  1899  in  all 
these  rivers,  and  therefore  I think  we  may  be  on  the 
eve  of  hotter  days. 

1558.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  hatcheries  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ; we  established  a hatchery  ah  Lismore  in 
the  year  1889,  and  I think  it  was  very  successful, 
because  from  the  establishment  of  that  hatchery,  as 
the  diagram  for  the  Lismore  fishery  shows,  there 
was  a gradual  rise  up  to  1&95,  which  was  the  top 
year  of  the  whole. 

1559.  You  established  it  in  1889  ? — We  started  it 
in  1889.  We  turned  out  then  about  300,000,  and 
gradually  increased  until  we  laid  down  about 
500,000.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a certain  amount 
of  loss  in  hatcheries.  I estimate  we  turned  out  of 
young  salmon  about  450,000. 

1560.  How  soon  would  you  expect  a return  from 
that  ? — I could  not  expect  a return  for  two  years. 

1561.  Would  you  so  soon? — I would  expect  a re- 
turn of  grilse  in  two  years  after  turning  out  the  first 
batch  of  young  fish. 

1562.  You  say  that  up  to  1895  there  was  a consi- 
derable increase.  Has  the  hatchery  been  going  on 
all  through  ever  since  ? — Oh,  yes  ; hub  we  abandoned 
it  this  year  ; we  got  a great  deal  of  opposition  and  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble  from  the  upper 
water  proprietors  ; they  were  always  down  on  us,  and 
there  was  litigation. 

1563.  In  connection  with  the  hatcheries  ?— Partly 
in  connection  with  the  hatcheries  and  partly  with 
the  Queen’s  gap,  and  other  things. 

1564.  Mr.  Green. — The  Queen’s  gap  chiefly? — 
Yes. 

1565.  Chairman. — What  opposition  would  they 
give  to  the  hatcheries  ? — Well,  strauge  to  say,  they 
did.  I think  the  idea  of  the  upper  water  men  was, 
though  I am  sure  they  are  wrong,  that  the  fish 
turned  out  from  our  hatchery  at  Lismore  would  not 
go  beyond  Lismore.  I think  that  was  their  main 
idea  ; I am  perfectly  certain  they  are  wrong. 

1566.  Still  that  would  not  injure  them  in  any  way  ? 
— The  idea  was  we  were  capturing  the  parent 
fish,  and  laying  down  the  eggs,  and  that  the  salmon 
that  came  out  of  these  eggs  would  not  go  beyond 
Lismore,  whereas  if  the  parent  fish  were  left  to  go  on 
the  upper  waters  their  young  would  go  up.  I am 
perfectly  certain  they  are  wrong  ; still  I think  that 
was  the  idea ; we  got  a considerable  amount  of  annoy- 
ance and  trouble. 


1567.  Supposing  that  to  be  their  idea,  in  what  ,v01>.  23.1899. 
way  could  they  give  opposition  to  the  hatcheries  ? >, 

— The  Inspectors  were  asked  to  limit  the  time  Holer! 
that  we  should  fish  the  killing  hatch  where  we 
used  to  get  the  parent  fish  in  the  crib,  the  easiest  way 
to  get  them,  and  they  limited  our  time.  If  we  had 
the  whole  season  to  work  in  we  should  have  got  any 
amount  of  spawning  fish  ripe,  but  our  time  was 
limited  to  a certain  extent,  and  we  had  to  catch  fish 
that  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  impound  them  in  a mill 
stream,  and  that  is  not  good  for  the  fish ; if  we  had 
the  whole  season  to  work  in  we  would  have  had  much 
greater  advantage. 

1568.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  a scarcity  of 
fish  of  proper  condition  to  stock  the  hatcheries  ? — 

Yes ; we  had  to  keep  the  fish  pounded  up  in  the  mill- 
race  for  a considerable  time,  perhaps  two  months  ; I 
don’t  tliink  it  was  good  for  them,  but  then  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  abandoning  it — this  year  is  the  first 
year  we  have  abandoned  it — was  the  extraordinary 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  grilse  from  the  sea.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  young  smolts  go  to 
sea  and  do  not  come  back  again,  we  would  be  simply 
throwing  away  our  money  ; that  was  the  main  reason, 
the  other  was  a minor  one. 

1569.  Have  you  abandoned  them  this  year? — We 
have  abandoned  them  this  year;  this  was  our  first 
year. 

1570.  Was  it  very  costly? — Yes;  it  cost  a couple 
of  hundred  a year;  as  long  as  we  got  results  we  were 
satisfied ; but  when  we  found  that  after  turning  out 
our  young  salmon  they  did  not  return  as  grilse,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  young  salmon  that 
we  bred,  costing  a couple  of  hundred  a year,  were 
gobbled  up  in  the  sea  by  something. 

1571.  Mr.  Green. — Might  it  not  be  that  they  died  ' 
immediately  on  being  put  iuto  the  river  ? — Oh,  no. 

1572.  It  is  asserted  of  many  hatcheries  that  the 
young  fish  are  not  kept  long  enough  to  get  strong?  — 

We  tried  keeping  them  long  enough,  but  we  gave  it 
up ; we  find  they  do  not  do  well  in  rearing  ponds. 

1573.  Might  it  not  be  the  fault  of  the  rearing 
ponds? — The  rearing  ponds  were  constructed  as  well 
as  possible,  there  was  a nice  stream  of  water  coming 
in,  and  we  fed  them;  but  some  way  or  other 
cannibalism  comes  in,  they  prey  on  each  other — a tew 
salmon  smolts  get  big  and  eat  up  their  smaller 
brethren ; that  is  a well-known  fact,  and  at  last  1 
gave  it  up.  I had  the  rearing  pond  going  on  for  about 
three  years.  I found  that  out  of  10,000  fish  in  the 
ponds  we  could  not  get  1,000  to  turu  out  into  the 
sea.  Therefore,  we  gave  in  up,  and  our  practice  up  to 
this  year  was  when  the  fish  had  absorbed  the  umbilical 
sac  we  distributed  them  about  in  the  most  likely  places 
where  they  had  plenty  of  shelter.  They  were  particu- 
larly strong  and  healthy  little  fish,  and  were  scattered 
about. 

1574.  And  left  them  to  nature? — I am  sure  they 
did  well. 

1575.  Mr.  Green. — That  is,  of  course,  an  unknown 
quantity  ?— It  is,  of  course ; it  is  only  guess  work. 

1576.  That  is  the  difficulty  in  the  whole  thing  ' — 

Oh,  it  is. 

1577.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favour  of  hatcheries, 
and  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  establish  them  ? 

— Oh,  I think  they  are  ; but  they  should  be 
on  a very  large  scale,  at  least  2,000,000 ; but  if 
the  destruction  takes  place  in  the  sea,  the  hatchery 
is  more  or  less  of  an  expensive  luxury  without 
any  benefit — that  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
thing.  I think  the  destruction  only  takes  place  iu 
the  sea. 

1578.  Mr.  Green. — Did  you  try  marking  any  of 
the  smolts  ? — I did,  but  it  was  very  hard,  we  never 
got  any  back ; but  then,  you  see,  there  are  big  fisheries 
below  us,  and  the  chances  of  our  getting  a marked 
fish  back  are  remote.  And  a curious  thing — I have 
marked  the  parent  fish  after  boing  stripped,  and  I 
never  saw  one  come  back ; but  you  can  well  under  - 
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stand  tliat  the  Youghal'  fishermen  getting  a fish  in  a 
drift  net  is  not  going  to  mind  whether  it  has  a bit  of 
silver  wire  in  its  dorsal  fin  or  not.. 

1579.  You  recommend  that  a hatchery  be  estab- 
lished at  (Jareysville  ? — It  is  a very  central  place,  and 
also  they  get  spawning  fish  actually  ripe  there,  and, 
of  course,  the  parent  fish  would  be  safe.  At  Carey  s- 
ville,  wheu  there  is  a slight  rise  in  the  water,  the 
spawning  fish  are  struggling  up  over  the  weir,  and 
they  are  spending  themselves — I have  seen  them 
lashed  back  over  and  over  again — of  course  for  a ripe 
fish,  particularly  a female  full  of  ova,  it  could  not  be 
good  for  them  to  be  knocked  about  like  that,  and  they 
could  be  caught  very  easily  there,  and  there  are  some 
very  good  tributaries  near  there — the  Funcheon  and 
Araglen— that  the  young  fish  could  be  easily  dis- 
tributed in  miles  and  miles  of  water,  and  there  is  a 
spring  of  pure  water  close  by.  One  of  the  difficulties 
about  fish  propagation  is  getting  pure  water. 

- 1580.  You  mean  the  water  of  the  river  is  con- 
taminated ? — The  water  of  the  river  is  not  fit  for  them. 
In  nature  the  fish  make  a hole  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
or  stream,  and  cover  it  over  so  that  the  water  is 
actually  filtered  before  reaching  the  ova ; but  if  you 
take  the  same  river  water  to  pass  over  the  eggs  laid 
down  on  your  trays  in  the  course  of  about  three  weeks 
or  so  you  will  find  a thick  mud  over  these  eggs,  and 
that  is  most  injurious. 

1581.  Mr.  Green. — Yes  ; but  then  you  had  filter 
beds '? — Yes.  It  is  the  great  difficulty.  If  you  could 
have  a pure  limestone  spring  it  is  the  best  of  all,  that 
is  not  so  easy  to  get,  but  at  Careysville  it  can  be  got ; 
the  sediment  is  deadly  to  the  young  fish.  It  stops  up 
the  little  breathing  holes  that  each  egg  has. 

1582.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  advantage 
in  increasing  the  close  time  or  restricting  the  netting ; 
do  you  think  that  would  improve  the  fishery1! — I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

1583.  But  it  has  been  represented  to  us  the  present 
close  time  does  not  give  the  fish  time  to  get  up  to  the 
upper  waters  in  such  a river  as  yours — that  they  have 
not  time  to  get  up  the  whole  distance  in  the  close 
time ; is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  a fact  that  the  estuary 
is  long — twenty  odd  miles — and  naturally  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  upper  water  proprietors  if 
there  was  an  extra  day  put  on  our  side  of  it , but  I 
think  it  would  be  almost  interfering  with  vested 
interests. 

1584.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage to  the  upper  waters,  but  the  question  is  not 
exactly  that.  It  is  whether  the  present  close  time  is 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  fish  during  that  time  to 
get  up  past  all  these  nets ; the  intention  of  the  close 
time,  I presume,  is  to  give  a certain  proportion  of  fish 
time  to  get  out  of  the  netting  district,  and  if  that 
time  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so  the 
result  of  such  a close  time  only  is  that  they  escape  the 
lower  nets  but  are  caught  by  the  upper  ones,  and 
don’t  escape  altogether  at  all  1— As  a matter  of  fact  a . 
greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  not  travelling  up  at  all 
— the  water  is  too  low — so  that  I don’t  think,  except 
for  a couple  of  spring  months,  that  the  upper  walers 
would  gain  anything  to  signify. 

1585.  You  have  heard,  I suppose,  gentlemen  here 
commenting  on  your  Queen’s  gap  at  Lismore,  and 
some  alterations  you  have  made  in  the  river ; would 
you  like  to  offer  any  observations  on  that? — Well,  all 
I can  say  is  that  the  thing  is  mb-judice.  It  will  be 
tried  on  the  29th  December  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court,  and  it  is  a matter  of  no  importance  at  all  as  it 
now  stands.  The  whole  thing  was  a tremendous 
attaek  on  the  Duke’s  Queen’s  gap  ; and  it  went  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench  as  a case  stated,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  ourselves  were  convicted  of , never 
having  made  a legal  Queen’s  gap  at  all ; although  the 
Duke  held  the  certificate  from  the  inspector  to  say  that 
it  was  legal.  The  Queen’s  Bench  decided  that  the 
Duke  had  made  the  Queen’s  gap  legally,  but  through 
some  little  evidence  that  perhaps  was  nob  oovrected 
the  judges  of  • the  Queen’s  Bench  decided  that  the  : 


magistrates  could  have  convicted  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  ourselves  for  not  maintaining  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  sides  of  the  gap  are  not  parallel  with  the 
stream.  That  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  though  it. 
might  mean  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  a great  deal  of 
unnecessary  expense.  The  fish  have  no  trouble  at  all 
in  getting  up  tho  Queen’s  Gap — not  the  slightest. 

1586.  Of  course  we  won’t  go  into  any  question  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  various  parties,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  do  you  hold  that  tho  Queen’s  gap  is  used  by  the 
fish? — Yes,  certainly,. 

1587.  And  that  is  quite  adequate  for  all  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  ? — Quite  adequate. 

1588.  And  that  no  change  that  you  have  made  in 
late  years  lias  increased  tho  difficulty  of  the  fish  going 
up  ? — The  change  mode  of  late  years  simply  impioved 
it.  I did  not  expect  the  Queen’s  gap  would  be  brought 
up  at  all  in  this  inquiry,  but  it  threw  the  bulk  of  the 
water  over  the  Queen’s  gap,  where  it  was  wanted,  and 
instead  of  having  |been  [diverted — Mr.  Green  knows 
the  weir,  I went  over  it  with  him — these  old  hatches 
silted  up  and  a bank  of  gravel  formed,  and  that  throws 
the  volume  of  the  river  through  the  Queen’s  gap, 
where  it  is  wanted.  It  is  no  harm,  in  fact  if  these  old, 
hatches  were  opened  they  would  only  be  dragging 
portion  of  the  fish  from  the  Queen’s  gap  and  impound- 
ing them.  Lismore  Weir  is  a most  peculiar  one;  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  weir  in  the  United  Kingdom 
like  it. 

1589.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  very  complicated?  Aw- 
fully complicated. 

1590.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  put  before  ns  ? — I think  not. 

1591.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  mentioned  about 
the  reduction  of  grilse  ? — Yes. 

1592.  Was  that  a very  remarkable  feature  in  con- 
trast with  the  salmon? — Yes,  very  marked. 

1593.  Were  both  reduced? — Yes,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a yeaf  between  them. 

1 594.  You  noticed  a marked  reduction  ? — A most 
extraordinary  reduction. 

1595.  Because  we  have  had  statements  about  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  grilse,  your  view  is  that  it 
is  not  so  ? — My  view  is  that  the  grilse  have  fallen  ofl 
but  this  past  year  it  is  increased  again. 

159fc.  With  regard  to  your  diagrams  here  you  show 
a very  remarkable  increase;  for  instance  from  the 
year  1890  to  the  year  1895  V— Yes. 

1597.  Now  do  you  think  that  had  any  relation  with 
the  night  work,  the  increase  of  night  fishing? — I don’t 
think  so,  because  we  carried  on  night  fishing  long 
before  that. 

1598.  You  don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
it  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

1599.  In  any  of  your  diagrams  ? — Well  if  they  were 
to  discontinue  night  fishing,  we  would  not  have  as 
high  a record  ; but  practically  there  was  night  fishing 
long  before  1890. 

1600.  Then  there  was  a high  period  followed  by  a 
general  decline  ? — A very  sudden  one ; if  it  had  been 
gradual  I should  have  said  it  might  be  due  to  over- 
netting, bub  there  was  no  increase  in  the  netting  for 
over  twenty  years.  Now  there  is  rather  diminution 
of  drift  nets,  and  we  have  not  increased  our  netting 
on  the  whole. 

1601.  There  is  a diminution  compared  with  what 
period,  or  how  many  years  of  an  interval  ? — It  would 
be  seventeen  years  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
established  his  right  to  the.  general  fishery  of  the  river; 
he  was  then  enabled  to  limit  the  number  of  drift  nets ; 
previous  to  that  it  was  unlimited,  and  the  number 
fishing  wherever  they  liked  was  something  about 

_ 1602.  Chairman. — Wlmt  year  did  he  establish  his 
right  1 — About  seventeen  years. 

1603.  Mr.  Green, — About  seventeen  years  ago  the 
drift  nets  were  practically  at  a maximum? — They 
were.  . We  have  no  record  of  the  general  output,  of 
the  river  at  that  time — we  could  not  get  it  from,  the 
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railway  people — they  had  not  got  it,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  it  was  very  large.  Some  years  it  was  some- 
thing very  large  indeed.  We  have  been  only  able  to 
get  it  from  the  railway  company  from  1891. 

1604.  Professor  MTntosh. — Does  your  increase  in 
the  Lismore  district  begin  in  18891— Yes. 

1605.  It  goes  on  to  1895? — Yes. 

1606.  You  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  that  is  not 
.associated  with  any  of  the  increased  measures  you  have 
mentioned  ? — No,  1 don’t  think  so  ; I think  it  is  due 
to  a better  supply  of  fish,  not  to  netting  at  all. 

1607.  Then  the  modes  of  fishing  during  that 
period  and  previously  had  not  been  detrimental  ? — 

No-  . 

1608.  Then  you  mentioned  specially  about  the 
destruction  of  fish  at  sea ; you  seem  to  have  rather  a 
strong  feeling  on  that  point.  What  are  the  grounds  on 
which  you  base  that  view  ? — It  is  the  universal  falling 
•off  in  all  the  rivers,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in 
Scotland  and  Holland  that  proves  to  me  that  some- 
thing has  taken  place  in  the  sea. 

1609.  What  do  you  imagine  it  is  ? — I wish  I could 
tell. 

1610.  Do  you  think  the  trawlers  have  injured  the 
salmon  ? — Trawlers  do  not  harm  the  salmon. 

1611.  Salmon  is  a fish  that  swims  in  midwater? — 
In  mid  water  principally. 

1612.  What  is  your  view  about  the  absence  of  food  ? 
— Well,  we  know  as  a fact  that  the  sea  fish  migrate 
and  disappear  altogether  from  our  coasts  for  periods. 

1613.  The  Dublin  Bay  haddock? — Yes;  and  the 
hake  along  the  Waterford  coast  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared. There  must  be  something  in  their  food  that 
takes  them  away — they  must  go  further  into  the 
ocean. 

1614.  You  don’t  think  it  is  want  of  food  ; have  you 
any  knowledge  where  the  smolts  go  after  leaving  the 
river? — No;  I have  no  experience.  I know  that 
salmon  are  caught  forty  or  fifty  miles  off  the  shore  in 
mackerel  nets,  but  not  in  any  numbers. 

1615.  What  sizes  ? — They  would  probably  be  grilse, 
about  5,  6 or  7 lbs.  They  get  tangled ; they  don’t 
get  meshed  in  the  mackerel  nets. 

1616.  Are  they  ever  caught  in  herring  nets  in  your 
■district  ? — I have  not  beeu  able  to  find  out;  but  I think 
it  stands  to  reason  that  herring  nets  fishing  off  the 
■coast  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  salmon  are 
going  into  the  sea  to  grow  into  grilse,  that  they  must 
get  caught  iu  the  herring  nets.  This  is  only  an  in- 
ference ; I have  no  proof  of  it  at  all. 

1617.  Have  you  ever  caught  kelts  in  the  sea  ? — 
Never. 

1618.  You  have  caught  clean  salmon? — We  only 
fish  at  Lismore. 

1619.  Have  you  known  clean  salmon  or  kelts  to  be 
caught  off  your  neighbour!  iood  1 — No  ; I think  the 
kelts  go  right  out  into  the  ocean. 

1620.  But  they  are  very  seldom  caught  in  the  sea? 
— Strange  to  say,  the  salmon  won’t  take  baits  in  the 
sea ; it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  get  a salmon  in  the  sea 
■on  a mackerel  bait,  though  they  must  be  feeding  on 
the  same  fish  as  the  mackerel  you  would  think. 

1621 . Then,  with  regard  to  the  close  time,  you  have 
a modified  view  ? — Naturally,  I have  a considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  it. 

1622.  Just  as  the  upper  waters  have? — Yes;  I 
would  not  approve  of  extending  the  close  time,  because 
I think  it  against  my  interests. 

1623.  You  have  a considerable  experience  of 
hatcheries  ? — Yes. 

1624.  You  say  you  spent  £200  a year,  whereas  the 
public  document  here  states  £100.  Which  is  correct  ? 
— The  first  couple  of  years  I spent  about  £250  a year; 
but  then,  when  I got  the  whole  thing  established,  it 
would  bring  it  down.  I only  stated  my  recollections. 

1625.  Did  that  £100  a year  include  all  expenses? 
—The  preliminary  expenses  were  very  considerable,, 
■and  the  first  two  years  we  spent  about  £500;  after 
that  the  sum  was  small. 


1626.  What  would  it  take  to  establish  oue,  may  I 
ask  ? — There  we  had  filter  beds  and  water  supply. 

1 627.  You  had  more  than  one  filter  bed  ? — One  large 
filter  bed. 

1628.  Had  you  any  conveniences  with  regard  to 
water  ? — Yes  ; but  the  trouble  was  in  a mountain 
glen ; with  heavy  rain  the  water  would  come  thickly 
charged  with  road  refuse  and  that  was  poisonous,  and 
we  had  to  put  in  a big  filter  bed  to  try  and  remedy 
that.  The  initial  cost,  as  far  as  I can  recollect  now, 
was  the  first  year  about  £200.  And  for  the  second 
year,  when  we  had  to  put  up  a filter  bed  to  the  water 
supply,  it  was  nearly  £250.  After  that  it  was  prob- 
ably something  over  £100. 

1629.  Your  building  was  of  wood  ? — I had  a house 
at  the  mill. 

1630.  You  utilised  an  old  shed  as  a building? — 
Yes. 

1631.  You  did  not  make  a special  building? — No. 

1632.  That  would  control  expense  very  much  '? — 
Yes. 

1633.  And  reduce  it  considerably? — It  did. 

1634.  Had  you  wooden  boxes? — Wooden  boxes 
lined  with  slates.  We  used  glass  grills  to  a certain 
extent,  but  found  they  were  so  tremendously  expensive 
that  we  tried  all  sorts  of  things ; we  tried  getting 
pottery  ware  from  Belleek.  The  glass  were  the  best 
of  all ; but  they  were  very  expensive,  and  so  liable  to 
breakage. 

1635.  They  wanted  more  care?— Yes;  in  the  end 
I lined  the  wooden  boxes  with  slates,  and  put  the  ova 
on  the  slate  : there  was  not  much  expense  about  that, 
but  the  working  was  expensive. 

1636.  How  far  was  the  hatchery  from  the  tidal 
water  ? — About  ten  miles  above  the  actual  salt  brackish 
water. 

1637.  And  the  tide  never  came  up  nearer  than  ten 
miles  ? — The  tide  comes  within  about  a mile  of  the 
hatchery,  but  there  is  no  salt  water  in  it ; it  is  simply 
back  water.  There  is  no  salt  water  within  ten  miles. 

1638.  Of  course  you  know  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  young  fish  in  salt  water,  that  the  sea  water  would 
be  deleterious  in  the  extreme  ? — Yes ; but  there  is 
no  sea  water ; I know  that  Mr.  Harold  and  others 
think  we  are  too  near  the  sea,  but  I don’t  think  we 
are.  I think  it  is  rather  better, 

1639.  You  put  in  400,000  a year;  but  of  the  400,000 
eggs  you  hatched  about  how  many  ? — We  laid  down 
nearly  500,000,  and  hatched  about  450,000.  Of 
course  we  cannot  go  counting  all  the  eggs. 

1640.  You  did  not  lose  many  on  the  whole  ? — No  ; 
and  we  distributed  them-up  the  glens  where  they  had 
good  shelter. 

1641.  Above  Lismore  ? — Over  and  below.  Agood 
many  were  put  in  below  the  weir  itself,  which  I think 
was  favourably  placed,  because  it  could  give  an  amount 
of  shelter  for  the  young  fish  on  the  stones. 

1642.  Is  there  a natural  spawning  ground  near 
you  ? — There  is. 

1643.  Below  the  weir? — Yes  ; below  the  weir. 

1644.  Are  they  gravel-beds  ? — Yes. 

1645.  You  have  seen  fish  spawning  there ? — Yes; 
but  if  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river  the  fish 
push  up  the  river  for  two  miles  further  up. 

1646.  Then  you  mentioned  about  your  ponds — you 
not  only  had  a hatching  apparatus,  but  you  had 
rearing  ponds  ? — Yes. 

1647.  Had  you  more  than  one? — Yes, 

1648.  Did  you  keep  the  several  years  separate  — Yes. 

1649.  And  you  said  you  had  great  difficulty  in 
rearing  them?— -Yes;  we  lost  a great  lot,  anr  we 
never  found  them  dead.  I think  that  the  small  ones 
were  eaten  up  by  the  bigger  ones,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out. 

1650.  Mr.  Gkeen. — Not  by  birds  or  eels'! — Not 
by  birds.  A heron  occasionally  might  come  along 
and  was  shot.  Oh,  no,  they  are  cannibals. 

1651.  Professor  MTntosh. — The  larger  eat  the 
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Email ; but  generally  the  larger  belong  to  the  previous 
year '! — There  is  a marvellous  difference  in  sizes  in  the 
eggs  of  the  same  fish. 

1652.  But  as  a rule  it  is  the  larger  of  previous 
years  1 — It  was  the  same  year. 

1653.  Mr.  Green. — You  never  mix  the  fish  of  two 
years'! — The  same  year;  many  of  them  actually  of 
the  same  fish,  and  some  of  than  grow  large  and  some 
don’t ; I think  that  is  the  experience  of  all. 

1 654.  Professor  MTktosh. — Then  with  regard  to 
your  marking  of  the  smolts;  did  you  put  wire  into 
the  dorsal  fin  ? — I put  silver  wire,  so  fine  that  I had 
to  use  a needle ; the  finest  silver  wire  I could  get. 
That  is  for  smolts  ; of  course  for  adult  fish  1 used  a 
stronger  wive. 

1655.  You  used  no  labels? — No. 

1656.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  small  silver  wire  ? — 
I don’t  believe  that  it  would  he  noticed. 

1657.  "Which  dorsal  fin  do  you  put  it  on  ? — The  big 
dorsal  fin  for  smolts  ; for  adult  fish,  that  were  stripped 
and  the  eggs  taken,  we  put  it  in  the  adipose  fin. 
Spring  fish  we  put  it-  in  the  big  dorsal  fin. 

1658.  You  did  not  cut  a triangle  or  aperture  in  the 
fatty  fin  ? — No,  we  simply  put  a wire. 

1659.  You  mentioned  you  thought  that  Careysville 
would  be  a better  place  for  a hatchery  in  regard  to 
water  supply  and  general  considerations  ? — I think  so. 

1660.  That  is  Lord  Warwick’s? — Yes  ; Mr. 
Montgomery  is  owner  of  the  fishery  there  ; Lord 
Warwick  is  the  tenant. 

1661.  And  you  got  not  a single  marked  fish  back  ? 
— No. 

1662.  You  think  those  in  the  sea  did  not  report 
the  captures  1 — I think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ordinary  fishermen  would  not  trouble  themselves  at 
all  about  whether  it  was  marked  or  not. 

1663.  There  is  just  one  final  question  I have  to  ask 
you.  You  mentioned  that  the  salmon  would  face  the 
current  in  ike  weir — are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Do  you 
refer  to  the  Queen’s  gap  1 

1664.  Yes  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

1665.  The  current  is  very  strong  about  the  Queen’s 
gap? — Oh,  I have  seen  them  go  up ; one  waggle  of 
their  tails  and  they  go  up. 

1666.  The  current  is  not  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
them  ? — Certainly  not. 

1667.  By  the  late  changes  ? — No;  the  changes  have 
no  eflect.  The  difference  in  the  volume  of  water  would 
not  represent  more  than  two  inches  at  the  most ; it  is 
an  improvement  rather  than  otherwise. 

1G68.  Generally  speaking  your  impression  is  that 
the  diminution  is  due  to  causes  beyond  man’s 
influence  ? — Certainly.  There  is  one  thing  about 

marked  fish,  and  it  is  rather  peculiar.  In  getting 
the  spawning  fish  we  get  a good  many  spring  salmon. 
The  Blackwater  is  a very  early  river,  just  as  early  as 
the  Laune  and  others. 

1669.  You  capture  them  about  what  date  ? — About 
the  month  of  December. 

1670.  In  the  beginning  of  December? — No,  about 

the  middle  of  the  month.  We  mark  them 

1671.  You  mark  them  in  the  same  manner  1— Yes  • 
we  have  a special  mark  for  the  spring  fish,  We  then 
put  them  over  the  weir  and  let  them  go,  and  these  fish 
are  caught,  some  of  them,  with  the  mark  on  them.  I 
have  known  them  to  be  caught  ten  miles  up  after  the 
lapse  of  three  months,  which  proves  to  me  that  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  salmon  are  not  inclined  to  travel 
far,  which  may,  to  a great  extent,  account  for  the 
dearth  of  the  fish  in  the  upper  waters. 

1672  Mr.  Gkeen. — Th<iy  rvera  cauglt  Olondu- 
lane  f — Yes,  and  three  of  them  were  caught  towards 
the  end  of  March  at  Kilbarry. 

1 673.  Chairman. — May  not  the  weir  have  prevented 
them  from  going  up  any  further  ?— No,  I think  not, 
because  it  is  a good  bit  below  the  weir. 

1674  Professor  MTntosh.— Was  the  water  suffi- 
cient ? — Yes. 


1675.  It  is  sufficient  at  that  time  of  the  year  ?_ 
Yes,  if  they  are  willing  to  go  up  in  March  there  is 
water — there  is  water  to  the  middle  of  April,  then  it 
falls  low ; but  there  is  water  up  to  the  end  of’  March 
I have  diagrams  to  show  that.  The  fish  do  not  seem 
to  go  up.  We  know  from  experience  that  large 

quantities  of  spring  fish  pass  up  in  December a very 

large  number  pass  up.  ’ 

1676.  Mr.  Green. — You  were  speaking  of  the 
grilse  recently  ? — Yes. 

1677.  This  year? — Yes. 

1678.  Do  you  think  the  railway  returns  will  show 
that? — They  won’t  show  the  difference  lx  tween  grilse 
and  salmon. 

1679.  Why  not? — They  will  only  show  the  gross. 

1680.  But  month  by  mouth? — Yes;  I wanted  to 
get  in  that  way  the  three  spring  months  and  the 
three  summer  months;  but  nine  of  the  stationm  asters 
seemed  to  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  get  them. 

1681.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  wav  to 
get  them — to  get  them  from  the  railway  returns 
during  the  time  that  spring  fish  were  running?— I 
tried  to  get  them,  but  the  stationmasters  seemed  to 
think  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  do  so. 

1682.  But  they  have  these  returns? — They  have. 

1683.  There  is  another  thing  I would  like  to  ask 
you.  Have  the  returns  been  kept  of  the  angling  in 
the  Lismore  fishery  ?— Yes,  we  have  the  account  of 
every  fish  killed  almost. 

1684.  How  far  back  does  that  go? — About  ten 
years,  I think. 

1685.  And  there  was  a time  when  there  was  no 
angling  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Blackwater?— 
That  was  before  the  Queen’s  gap. 

1686.  Well,  there  was  a time  when  the  fisheries  in 
the  upper  waters  became  very  good,  and  went  on 
increasing  until  they  reached  a maximum  ? — Yes. 

1687.  Then  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
was  the  history  of  it  below  that— whether  the 
increase  of  angling  below  was  coincident  with  the 
increase  above,  and  whether  the  decline  was  coincident 
with  the  decline  above?—  I do  not  think  we  have  a 
record  going  back  for  more  than  ten  years.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  angling  on  the  upper  Black- 
water before  the  Queen’s  gap  was  at  a very  low  ebb 
indeed,  and  the  Queen’s  gap  improved  it.  Before 
that  Mr.  Montgomery’s  fishing  was  not  worth  more 
than  £40  or  £50  a year;  now  it  is  £800. 

1688.  Chairman. — Could  you  give  us  the  angling 
in  the  Lismore  fishery  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — I think 
1 could. 

1689.  Very  well,  then,  you  might  send  the  returns 
to  the  Secretary? — Yes,  I will  send  him  as  much 
information  as  I can  get. 

.Mr.  J . A.  French.—  Before  you  examine  any  other 
witnesses,  may  I ask  a question  as  to  whether  you 
will  receive  evidence  with  regard  to  the  eel  fisheries. 
Up  to  the  present  your  inquiry  has  hud  to  do  with 
salmon.  Am  I to  understand  that  it  is  intended  to 
confine  it  to  that?  The  words  of  reference  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the  case  of  the  eel  fisheries. 

Chairman — I do  not  think  the  Commissioners 
have  consideied  that  question,  but  wo  will  do  so  and 
let  you  know. 

Mr.  F rench. — I would  be  very  glad  if  you  could  do 
so.  I represent  one  of  the  largest  fisheries  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

Chairman.  — I believe  there  is  an  opinion  that  the 
evidence  about  that  could  be  better  tuken  in  the 
country,  but  in  any  case  we  shall  let  you  know. 

Mr.  F rench. — V ery  well ; of  course  the  evidence 
could  be  given  at  Belfast  or  Londonderry,  or  if  it  suits 
your  convenience  it  could  be  given  here. 

Mr.  Green. — Will  you  write  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  French. — Yes,  I will  write  him  a formal  letter 
on  the  subject. 
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1690.  Chairman’. — You  are  the  Inspector  of  the 
Waterford  District,  I believe  ? — Yes ; I have  been 
for  five  years.  I am  also  a retired  Head-Constable  of 
Police,  and  I was  enforcing  the  fishery  laws  for 
thirty  years. 

1691.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district — the 
district  of  which  you  are  inspector  1 — The  extent  of  it 
is  something  over  300  miles. 

1692.  What  are  the  chief  rivers? — The  Kilmacow, 
the  Lingaun,  the  Eessboro’,  the  Clodagh,  the  Glasha, 
the  Anner,  the  Glenary,  the  Nire,  the  Tar,  the 
Aherlow,  the  Mnlteen,  and  the  llos3more.  There  are 
other  smaller  streams  that  have  no  men  upon  them. 

1693.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  here,  I 
dare  say,  with  regard  to  the  Suit',  at  all  events.  Do 
you  concur  in  what  you  have  heard  from  the  other 
witnesses? — 1 concur  with  what  Mr.  Rochfort  and 
Mr.  Jones  and  Colonel  Mansergh  have  said. 

1694.  Is  there  anything  particular  that  you  wish 
to  call  attention  to  ?—  Yes  ; I know  the  Suir  for  ten 
years,  and  the  natural  decline  in  the  fishery  for  that 
ten  years  has  come  under  my  notice. 

1695.  The  decline  has  been  consecutive,  every 
year? — Yes. 

1695.  1895  was  not  a good  year  with  you? — So  far 
ns  I know,  it  was  not.  We  have  fifteen  clear  of  cots 
fishing  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick-on-Suir.  That  is 
about  eleven  miles  of  the  river.  That  is  the  “ D”orfrosh 
water  part  of  the  River  Suir.  These  can  only  fish 
about  six  miles  of  the  river,  because  there  are  certain 
portions  of  the  river  that  cannot  be  fished.  It  is 
only  at  what  is  called  the  navigation  channel.  There  is 
only  part  of  the  “ D”  division  that  can  be  fished.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  fish  to  get  up  from  Carrick-on- 
Suir  to  Clonmel,  except  at  exceptionally  high  water. 
The  nets  commence  at  Clonmel  on  the  1st  February, 
and  during  that  month  the  water  is  generally  high. 
There  is  always  two  clears  of  cots  that  fish,  and 
during  February  they  won’t  fish  one  directly  after  tne 
other  in  the  river : one  keeps  in  the  navigation 
channel  and  the  other  keeps  more  to  the  left — or 
Co.  Tipperary  side  of  the  river — that  is  when  the 
water  is  high,  so  that  no  fish  can  escape  them.  Tbcj' 
take  that  every  alternative  turn. 

1697.  Is  that  going  on  now? — It  has  been  so  for 
years,  so  long  as  I know. 

1698.  It  existed  at  the  time  the  fishery  was  good  ? 
— I cannot  say  how  long  it  is  going  on.  1 am  only 
speaking  from  my  own  knowledge. 

1699.  You  cannot  say  that  it  did  not  exist  before 
that? — I cannot  say  that  it  did  not  exist  before  that 
time,  but  when  the  water  runs  down  after  the  month 
of  March,  they  fish  every  alternative  turn  first  so  as 
to  get  a fair  chance  of  killing  the  fish,  and  there  is 
only  about  one-third  of  the  liver  or  the  navigation 
channel  that  can  be  really  fished,  because  on  the 
Tipperary  side  there  is  very  little  water,  and  the 
weeds  are  beginning  to  get  up,  and  there  are  no  fish 
runs  there.  These  nets  are  there,  and  they  fish  from 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  8 o’clock  at  night,  ex- 
cept during  the  weekly  close  season ; and  then  they 
go  out  and  poacli  all  they  can. 

1700.  Is  there  much  poaching  on  the  river? — I 
regret  to  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  poaching  on  the 
Suir.  I will  show  you  the  staff  that  we  have,  and 
from  the  wages  that  we  are  able  to  give  we  cannot 
get  a good  class  of  men  to  deal  with  the  poaching. 

1701.  Mr.  Green. — Is  not  the  part  fished  by  the 
cots  very  difficult  to  protect? — Yes. 

1702.  How  is  that? — In  this  way.  These  cotmen 
are  all  experts  at  boats,  and  if  they  once  get  into  the 
river  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them.  I know  a case 
where  the  grappling  irons  were  used,  and  we  grappled 
their  boats  and  took  in  the  nets,  but  the  fellows 
themselves  dived  into  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
ot  water,  and  managed  bo  get  off ; so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  catch  them. 


1703.  Professor  MTntosh. — It  was  at  night? — M'Cormack. 
Yes,  in  the  “ D”  division,  or  fresh  water  portion,  it  is 

illegal  for  them  to  fish  after  8 o’clock  at  night. 

1704.  Chairman.  —What  is  your  next  point? — 

My  next  point  is,  that  from  over-netting  on  the  fresh 
water  portion  of  the  river,  there  are  very  few  fish  get 
up  to  the  upper  reaches  at  all,  and  that  is  the  cause 
of  so  very  few  early  fish  going  up  to  spawn. 

1705.  This  over-netting  that  you  refer  to  is  illegal  ? 

— No,  sir,  legal  at  present;  but  on  the  river  Suir,  the 
freshwater  portion,  it  should  be  stopped — because  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  the  fish  to  get  up  the  river. 

1706.  When  you  say  there  is  no  possible  chance  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  fish  got  up  ten  years  ago, 
and  you  are  not  able  to  say  that  these  engines  and 
mode  of  fishing  did  not  exist  at  that  time? — No;  I 
cannot  say,  but  I think  that  they  are  more  expert 
now  at  the  fishing,  and  that  they  have  better  plans 
for  catching  the  fish  now  than  they  had  then.  They 
are  improving  every  year  now. 

1707.  That  is  your  idea.  You  could  not  prove  it?' 

— No,  I could  not. 

1708.  Mr.  Green. — Tell  us  what  size  these  nets, 
are  ? — From  9 to  1 1 yards,  and  between  the  ropes  and 
ail  I should  say  they  would  cover  16  or  18  yards  of 
the  river.  At  Clonmel,  which  is  the  first  reach  of  the 
river  that  they  can  fish,  the  river  is  only  45  yards  from, 
bank  to  bank. 

1709.  Chairman. — Have  you  been  able  to  obtain 
any  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  fish  taken  by  these 
nets  ? — No ; but  I think  Mr.  Jones  is  able  to  give  that. 

At  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  it  is  only  from  50  to  80 
yards,  and  in  March  only  one-third  of  it  can  be  fished. 

The  water  runs  clown.  At  Gurteen,  Count  de  la 
Poer's  place,  it.  is  only  from  35  to  75  yards,  and  it 
varies  very  much  in  breadth.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  that ; only  about  one-third  of  it  can  be  fished  when 
the  water  runs  down.  At  Ballydine  the  breadth  is 
only  45  yards,  and  in  some  places  it  may  be  75.  They 
can  only  fish  alicut  one-third  of  the  river  there  also. 

The  weeds  get  up  on  the  Co.  Tipperary  side  of  the- 
river,  and  the  fish  cannot  run  there.  They  run  in  the 
strong  current.  When  the  snap  nets  came  they  never 
allow  one  to  escape.  The  only  fish  that  escape  is  during; 
the  weekly  close  season.  The  next  point  which  I wish 
to  mention  to  j-ou  is  that  I consider  the  snap  nets  ought- 
to  pay  at  least  £4  a year ; that  would  be  equal  to  a. 
rod  licence. 

1710.  You  think  the  duty  is  too  low  ? — I am  positive 
of  it,  because  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  in1 
the  first  lialf-hour  they  get  more  than  three  times  that 
in  the  month  of  February.  I think  every  other  engine 
should  be  increased  in  proportion,  with  the  exception 
of  single  rod  licence,  which  I consider  is  quite  enough 
at.  present.  There  is  another  point  that  I think  would 
work  very  satisfactorily,  and  that  is,  that  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a licence  paid  by  trout  fishermen.  On  the 
Aimer,  which  is  one  of  our  tributaries  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  riparian  owners,  they  charge  £1  for 
trout  fishing.  They  have  numerous  applications  for 
them.  More  than  one  person  has  spoken  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  said — that  there  ought  to  be  a licence 
put  on.  That  would  increase  the  funds,  and,  besides 
that,  there  would  be  more  interest  taken  in  the  river, 
and  it  would  help  to  keep  off  poaching.  The  next 
point  that  I come  to  is  the  weekly  close  season. 

1711.  Do  you  consider  that  sufficiently  long? — No ; 

I do  not.  It  should  he  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning  to  6 o’clock  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning. 

The  present  weekly  close  season  is  entirely  too  short 
and  it  affects  us  very  much  on  the  Suir,  because  wo 
have  a lot  of  creameries  and  mills,  and  everything  else, 
and  until  they  cease  work  in  the  summer  we  have 
virtually  no  water  for  the  fish  to  come  up  at  all, 
and  the  present  close  time  is  not  long  enough  to  allow 
the  water  to  rise  when  the  sluices  are  shut  down. 

That  is  not  sufficiently  long  enough  to  allow  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  river  and  to  allow  the  fish  to 
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Nov.  23, 1839.  get  up.  Now,  I come  to  the  annual  close  season.  I 
Mr  Edward  strongly  recommend  that  on  the  Suir — on  the  tidal 
M'Cormack.  portion— it  should  be  from  the  15th  September  to 
1st  March  for  net  fishing. 

1712.  What  is  it  at  present? — From  the  15th 
August  to  the  1st  February.  But  I would  very  strongly 
impress  upon  the  Commission  the  necessity  of  this, 
because  we  never  get  up  any  of  the  early  spawners. 
They  are  never  let  up  to  ns.  At  Newcastle  this  year 
I saw  where  very  'arge  fish  were  actually  spawning 
in  the  month  of  September ; that  was  at  Newcastle. 
The  fishei'men  on  the  tidal  portion,  I ought  to  mention, 
are  quite  willing  and  very  anxious  that  this  should 
be  enforced. 

3 713.  That  alteration  could  be  made  by  the  Fishery 
Commissioners? — At  the  last  inquiry  at  Waterford 
there  was  one  of  the  Conservators,  Mr.  Comerford, 
and  some  fishermen  to  advocate  this ; but  I told  them 
that  the  Inspectors  had  not  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
consequently  they  did  not  give  the  evidence  before  the 
inquiry. 

1714.  Mr.  Green. — It  has  been  changed  since  1833 
to  the  present  close  time  1 — The  cot  fishermen  would 
be  anxious  to  allow  anglers  to  go  out  on  the  1st 
February  and  fish  up  to  30th  September. 

1715.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since  1883? 
We  should  consider  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  river  since  1883,  if  we  are  to  alter  the 
decision  arrived  at  then?— Their  point  is  that  they 
say,  if  these  early  fish  were  allowed  up  during  the 
month  of  February — I brought  it  up  before  that  we 
could  not  get  fish  past  Clonmel  once  March  commenced 
if  the  water  runs  down — and  they  say  “ if  we  give 
the  month  of  February,  and  commence  to  fish  on  the 
1st  March,  we  allow  a lot  of  early  fish  to  escape, 
and  they  would  come  up  and  spawn,  and  we  would 
have  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  river  in  a few  years. 

1716.  Chairman. — Mr.  Green  asks  you  if  there 
has  been  any  change  since  the  year  1SS3  iu  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  river  which  would  justify  that 
change  being  made  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  except  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  fish. 

1717.  Well,  what  is  your  next  point? — My  next 
point  is,  that  I would  not  allow  of  any  netting  what- 
ever in  the  fresh  water  part  of  the  river,  because  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  as  I said  before,  for  any  fish 
to  get  up  at  low  water  past  Clomnel.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  They  hang  round  in 
the  different  reaches  between  that  and  Garrick,  and 
every  one  of  them  is  swept  out  of  the  river.  When 
I see  them  come  past  the  weir  at  Clonmel,  1 say  they 
are  always  safe. 

1718.  Is  that  net  fishing  in  the  upper  waters  very 
extensive? — It  is  very  extensive. 

1719.  Is  it  very  valuable? — No,  it  is  not. 

1720.  You  say  that  it  is  extensive,  but  that  it  is 
not  valuable  ? — It  is  not  very  valuable,  because  there 
is  very  little  paid  for  the  rights.  I think  there  are 
only  five  that  really  get  anything  for  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick,  and  these  are  very 
-small  sums. 

1721.  Would  it  not  appear  from  that  that  the 
fishing  cannot  he  very  extensive?— No.  What  the 
fishermen  represent  is  this— that  they  do  not  get  any 
fish,  and  that  they  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  earn 
anything.  If  they  do  promise,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  seldom  pay.  To  my  mind,  it  would  he  a great 
improvement  to  the  owners,  and  would  do  them  no 
injury;  because  with  these  reaches  that  I mentioned 
they  would  be  taken  by  gentlemen  who  have  written 
to  me  from  different  parts  of  England,  who  want  to 
know  ol  any  place  wnere  they  would  be  able  to 
get  good  fisHng.  I think  in  that  way  they  would 
benefit  very  much  more  than  they  would  lose  by  it. 
The  next  place  is  Coolnamuck  Weir— (witness  put  in 
map)— and  I think  we  have  come  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  here.  The  owner  of  that  1 ox  works  it  per- 
sonally himself ; he  allows  no  one  to  assist  him.  The 


fish  are  locked  in  the  box,  taken  to  the  railway 
station,  and  sent  away.  ^ 

1722.  Mr.  Green. — But  has  he  not  aright  to  do 
it? — Oh,  certainly. 

1723.  Chairman. — And  all  of  this  that  yon  cam- 
plain  of  here  is  all  legal  1 — Yes. 

1724.  And  this  gentleman  has  a right  to  have  that 
fishing  box'! — He  has  a right ; but  T say  accordin''  to 
the  present  Acts  of  Parliament  the  weir  walls  are 
wrong.  They  are  over  the  length  ; but  lie  put  them 
up,  and  lie  is  covering  his  retreat  now  under  the 
navigation.  What  wo  want  him  so  do  is  to  give  us  « 
gap  there,  and  it  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
navigation ; but  he  covers  himself  by  the  navigation. 

1725.  But  I suppose  that  legally  he  is  not  obliged 
to  give  you  that? — I ennnot  say  that. 

172G.  And  what  is  it  that  you  suggest? — I suggest 
that  the  law  should  lie  changed,  at  all  events,  so  shat 
lie  would  be  compelled  to  give  a Queen’s  gap  where 
it  should  be,  in  the  centre  or  deepest  part  of  the  river 
— because  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  Co. 
Tipperary  side,  is  a pool  of  dead  water  and  no  fish 
run  there. 

1727.  But  if  he  complies  with  the  general  law 
and  if  you  want  to  pass  a special  law  to  enable  you 
to  get  a gap  in  a particular  place,  ancl  that  that 
seriously  injures  his  property,  would  not  the  gentle- 
man be  entitled  to  compensation  1 — Yes ; I think  he 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation  ; but  his  term  is 
very  short— his  term  of  the  lease. 

1728.  And  to  whom  does  it  belong? — It  belongs  to 
Lord  Waterford  ; but  he  was  allowed  freedom  to  im- 
prove on  these  walls,  and  they  are  perfectly  illegal  • 
but  having  improved  them,  and  covering  himself  with 
the  navigation,  we  cannot  get  him  to  do  what  we 
want. 

1729.  The  question  you  raise  is  a purely  legal 
question  ? — I stated  that  before ; but  I thought  it 
right  to  bring  it  before  the  Commission  when  I had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it. 

1730.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  in, 
because  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  a legal  question  of 
that  kind.  We  cannot  decide  it.  We  can  take  it 
down  in  a general  way — that  you  complain  that  that 
fishing  weir  at  Coolnamuck  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstructions  to  the  fish  going  up  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Suir  1 — It  is,  sir ; and,  in  fact,  when  at  low 
water  the  Carrick  men  come  up  with  their  cots  to 
fish  they  never  care  for  coming  up  the  river  to  fish 
at  all  except  they  come  up  or.  a Saturday  night 
weekly  close  time  when  that  weir  is  open,  because 
they  are  always  sure  of  getting  fisli  then. 

1731.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  next  point  is 
that  at  Portlaw — that  is  on  the  Clodagh — I don’t 
consider  the  fish-pass  there  at  all  adequate. 

1732.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  a mill  dam?— A mill 
dam.  I consider  that  the  fish-pass  there  is  a regular 
farce.  Of  course,  it  only  affects  us  in  tho  annual 
close  season,  and  it  is  one  of  tho  best  spawning  rivers. 
The  Clodagh  comes  up  from  Portlaw.  The  lied  of 
the  river  was  raised  to  about  sixteen  feet,  ami  the 
fish  come  up  along  there,  and  they  smash  their  heads 
there  to  get  up.  and  they  enn’t,  because  there  is  a 
deep  pool.  In  fact,  I may  say  for  a great  many  of 
the  weirs  on  tho  Suir,  that  there  are  no  proper  fish- 
passes  in  them. 

1733.  Chairman— You  think  that  the  powers  of 
the  Fishery  Board  should  bo  increased,  to  enable  them 
to  compel  the  weir  owners  to  put  proper  passes  1 — 1 
do,  sir ; and  I think,  also,  that  it  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive on  the  Conservators,  and  1 don’t  think  that 
without  State  aid  they  could  over  really  remedy  all 
the  weirs  they  would  have  to  tackle. 

1734.  What  is  the  next  point?—!  think,  also,  that 
if  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  could  be  induced  to 
give  a little  more  assistance  it  woidd  be  a great  boon 
to  the  fisheries.  Of  course,  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to 
do  it  when  they  are  not  employed  on  other  duty ; 
but  still,  I think,  if  there  was  any  little  inducement 
held  out  by  the  authorities,  that  they  could  give  very 
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much  more  assistance.  And  their  powers  should  be 
increased,  and  also  the  powers  of  the  bailiffs  should 
be  increased,  as  to  search  for  fish  believed  to  be 
illegally  caught,  and  also  for  illegal  engines.  At  pre- 
sent if  you  got  a man  with,  say,  11)0  yards  of  net  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  that  net  is  perfectly 
illegal,  you  have  no  power  whatever  to  take  it  from 
him.  And  the  next  point  that  I should  wish  to 
mention  is,  that  I think  that  all  fishing  cots  should, 
during  the  annual  close  season,  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  because  they  are  left 
there  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  if  the  owners 
themselves  don’t  go  out  in  them  it  is  an  inducement 
to  others  to  go  out  in  them.  And  I think  in  the 
open  season  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if 
those  fishing  cots  were,  say,  at  certain  points  and  so 
fixed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  that  when  they  would 
give  up  fishing  during  the  weekly  close  season  they 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  bailiff  in  that  district, 
and  be  locked,  and  then,  when  the  time  would  come 
again,  to  be  handed  out  for  fishing.  That  would  also 
assist  very  much  in  the  protection  of  the  river,  because 
at  present  we  find  it  difficult  to  look  after  them.  They 
are  stuck  in  every  island  and  in  every  place  along 
the  river,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  go  watch  them, 
because  you  may  be  watching  a point  at  Carrick,  ancl 
then  they  will  walk  down  to  Fiddown,  and  they  have 
other  cots  there  over  which  we  have  no  control  what- 
ever, and  they  would  slip  out,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  detect  them. 

1735.  Have  you  anymore  observations  to  make! 
—We  have  three  different  runs  of  fry  in  the  Suir 
during  the  season.  The  first  commences  about  the 
etui,  say,  of  March,  and  they  continue  some  time. 
Some  of  them  even  go  down  as  late  as  the  end  of 
July.  The  ones  that  go  down  in  July  are  the  fish 
that  come  up  to  us  in  February.  We  often  have  a 
run  of  fish  coming  up  to  spawn  the  first  of  February. 

1736.  And  what  is  it  you  want  to  remark  on  with 
regard  to  that  1 — We  send  down  millions  of  fry 
every  year,  and  what  is  a puzzle  to  me  is  that  they 
don’t  get  back.  Wo  send  down  millions  of  fry. 
They  are  there  visible  to  the  open  eye  to  be  seen. 
Every  one  sees  them.  And  then  they  never  come 
back.  The  kelts  go  down,  too,  and  the  fishermen 
take  them,  and  they  throw  them  out  in  very  large 
numbers.  They  are  thrown  out  in  the  tidal  portion 
of  the  river.  I think  last  year  and  the  year  before 
the  fisheimen  told  me  that  they  threw  out  at  least 
200  of  them  that  were  caught. 

1737.  Still  they  don’t  come  back1? — The  fry  don’t 
come  back.  The  next  point  is  that  we  have  a 
great  many  mills,  on  the  Suir  and  its  tributaries,  and 
I always  have  been  strongly  of  opinion  tliat  there 
should  be  proper  gratings  at  them,  at  the  head  race, 
and  at  the  tail  race,  and  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
exceptions— no  exceptions  whatever  from  them,  and 
that  that  should  be  enforced,  because  there  is  a great 
deal  of  harm  done.  The  owners  may  not  want  to  get 
the  fish,  but  there  are  always  some  very  smart  people 
that  do,  and  the  fish  are  taken  as  they  go  up.  And 
then  when  the  fry  are  coming  back  they  are  injured 
too  very  much  by  this  want  of  gratings. 

1738.  And  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
spectors ? — It  is,  sir.  The  mill  owners  when  there  is 
an  inquiry  called  for,  bring  down  expert  evidence. 
There  was  an  inquiry  held  at  Cahir  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  they  brought  down  a gentleman  from 
Dublin  here,  and  he  swore  it  would  take  eight  men 
to  keep  away  the  weeds  from  these  gratings.  I sup- 
pose a man  half-an-hour  in  the  day  would  do  it.  And 
througB  these  means  there  are  exceptions  often  given 
where  they  should  not  be,  and  where  I think  there  is 
a great  deal  of  harm  done  to  the  fry,  and  both  to  the 
spawned  fish  and  to  fish  going  up  to  spawn. 

1739.  Is  that  gentleman  a miller  1 — This  gentle- 
man that  I speak  of  is  a miller,  and  he  seems  to  be 
an  expert,  and  he  swore  that  it  would  take  eight  men 
to  take  away  the  weeds  from  this  place,  and  the  place 
is  not  twice  as  far  as  the  end  of  this  room  from  where 


the  inen  are  working— that  it  would  take  eight  men  Nov.  23, 1890. 
to  take  away  a few  weeds.  But  ho  got  an  exemption.  Mr  Edward 
We  have  got  about  300  miles,  in  addition  to  tribu-  M-Cormack. 
taries,  between  spawning  beds  and  the  main  river, 
and  all  the  finest  in  the  world  ; but  the  way  we  are 
handicapped  is  that  we  have  only  eighteen  men  during 
the  annual  close  season.  We  are  only  able  to  employ 
eighteen  during  the  annual  close  season  and  nine 
during  the  open  season,  or  twenty-seven  in  all,  during 
the  annual  close  season.  Well,  they  have  300  miles 
to  look  after,  that  is,  twenty-seven  men  have  300 
miles  to  protect. 

1740.  Iu  fact,  your  staff  is  too  small  ?— Yes  ; too 
small. 

1741.  Because  you  have  not  sufficient  funds? — 

Because  we  have  not  sufficient  funds. 

1742.  We  have  had  that  from  a great  number  of 
of  witnesses  ? — And  we  are  not  able  to  give  them  more 
than  10s.  a week,  and  we  do  not  get  a good  class  of 
men.  We  cannot  get  a reliable  class  of  men  to  work 
for  that.,  and  matters  would  be  less  satisfactory  were 
it  not.  for  the  fact  that  I get  a great  deal  of  assistance 
from  the  Constabulary,  because  I don’t  put  on  a man 
except  they  recommend  him  to  me,  and  then  they 
watch  him,  and  through  that  I struggle  to  get  on. 

As  to  what  we  require,  if  we  had  sufficient  funds  to 
employ  a sufficient  number  I think  the  least  number 
we  should  employ  would  be  108  for  the  winter— that 
is,  from  the  1st  of  October. 

1743.  Professor  Cunningham. — For  300  miles? — 

Yes ; I consider  that  it  would  take  108  men  to  walk 
chat. 

1744.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  the  funds 
should  be  got  to  do  that  ? — The  only  way  I can  see  is 
to  increase  the  licences,  and  State  aid,  if  it  could  be 
got. 

1745.  What  is  the  next  point?— The  next  point  is 
that  there  was  some  t;dk  made  about  turbines  ; but  I 
may  state  that  in  my  district  I have  five  of  them,  and 
they  are  very  well  protected.  1 have  visited  them 
repeatedly  during  the  time  the  fry  are  running,  and 
they  are  much  better  protected  thau  all  ordinary  mill- 
wheels are.  We  have  one  at  Kilmacow,  we  have  one 
at  Cahir,  one  at  Ardfinan,  one  at  Kossmore,  and  one 
at  Ballymacarberry.  They  are  all  well  protected,  and, 
to  my  mind,  there  is  far  less  injury  done  by  the  tur- 
bines in  our  district  than  there  is  by  the  ordinary 
mill  wheels,  because  every  single  one  of  them  is  well 
protected,  and  they  have  their  gratings  up  according 
to  law. 

1746.  Mr.  Green. — Have  there  not  been  alterations 
made  in  Ardfinan  lately  which  would  make  it  more 
likely  to  he  injurious  than  formerly? — No,  sir;  and 
I must  say  that  at  Ardfinan  Mr.  Mulcahy,  the  owner, 
is  very  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
the  fisheries,  and  he  would  be  entirely  above  doing 
anything  to  injure  a single  fry. 

*1747.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point? — I 
think  there  is  another  point — that  all  fishery  cases 
should  be  brought  before  Resident  Magistrates. 

1748.  We  have  had  that  before? — I know;  but 
all  the  prosecutions  are  taken  in  my  name,  and  I find 
great  difficulty  in  getting  convictions.  In  a number 
of  prosecutions  that  I had  at  Thurles  the  defendants 
were  fined  in  all  £39,  and  that  was  for  fishing  during 
the  weekly  close  time,  and  these  fellows  were  in  in 
the  river,  and  were  beating  the  river  and  floating  a 
net  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in  all  they  were  fined 
£39,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  who  adjudicated  in 
those  cases  wrote  to  Mr.  J ones  and  proposed  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  settled  for  £10,  and,  if  not. 
that  the  fellows  should  go  to  gaol.  I think  if  the 
interest  of  the  fisheries  is  to  be  preserved  at  all 
fishery  cases  should  be  heard  before  resident 
magistrates,  because  there  are  in  towns  and  places 
like  this  such  a number  of  interests  mixed  up  that 
you  won’t  get  convictions  where  you  should.  And 
now,  as  regards  the  fishery  laws,  I think  they  should 
be  made  very  much  plainer  and  the  whole  of  the 
Acts  compiled  into  one,  so  that  it  would  be  very 
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Nov.  ft,  1899  much  shorter  and  it  would  he  easy  to  understand  it, 
Mr.  Edward  *°r  ^ 70n  g°  before  some  benches  of  magistrates  and 
M'Cormack.  produce  Mr.  Conner’s  book  there  you  have  to  refer 
back  to  dozens  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  really  from 
the  confusion  you  cannot  get  them  to  understand  them, 
andltliink  if  they  were  compiled  and  madeinto  one  and 
made  simple  that  it  would  be  a very  great  improve- 
ment. And,  if  you  wish  now,  I have  reports  here 
of  the  present  year,  as  to  the  tactics  they  use.  There 
are  two  cases  that  I have  to  px'osecute  that  I think 
of  very  great  interest,  and  if  you  wish  I will  read 
some  of  the  tactics  that  they  adopt  in  the  upper 
reaches  in  the  spawning  beds. 

1749.  Those  are  the  poachers? — Yes. 

1750.  Just  state  shortly  what  they  are. 

Professor  Cunningham. — The  cases  are  not  decided 

yet. 

Chairman. — Then  we  won’t  go  into  it. 

1751.  Mr.  Green. — This  is  on  the  upper  waters, 
and  shows  that  a considerable  number  of  salmon 
must  get  up  to  the  spawning  beds  ? — I will  tell  you 
generally,  and  1 won’t  refer  to  these  particular  cases 
at  all,  as  they  are  pending.  Now,  on  the  Aherlow — 
it  crosses  out  through  the  Glen  of  Aherlow  and  into 
the  Co.  Limerick  — we  know  that  the  farmers 
there  are  very  well  to  do,  and  their  sons ; and  they 
take  a long  fencing  wire — and  the  river  is  pretty 
heavy — and  they  tie  a gaff  to  the  top  of  the  fencing 
wire  and  they  have  it  sufficiently  long  to  go  out  on 
the  bank.  And  they  put  that  on  the  spawning  bank, 
and  the  moment  the  fish  come  the  gaff  takes  them. 
Well,  that  is  extensively  carried  on  now  on  the 
Aherlow,  and  it  is  also  extensively  earned  on  on  the 
Multeen.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  able 
to  employ  a sufficient  number  of  men  or  a reliable 
class  of  men  to  discharge  these  duties.  There  is  one 
man  that  I have  employed,  and  we  had  four  prosecu- 
tions last  year  in  Galbally,  and  got  convictions  in  the 
four  cases,  and  they  brought  some  of  those  forward 
on  appeal  to  the  Limerick  Quarter  Sessions,  and  we 
beat  them  there.  But  this  is  a working  man,  he  had 
10s.  a week,  and  because  he  was  honest  enough  to 
come  forward  and  prosecute  he  didn’t  get  a single 
day’s  work  the  whole  summer  except  from  one  man 
when  that  man  saw  that  he  was  starving,  simply 
because  he  was  honest  enough  to  come  forward  and 
prosecute,  and  there  was  only  one  man,  Mr.  Brennan, 
that  took  pity  on  him  when  he  was  starving  and 
would  give  him  an  odd  day’s  work. 

1752.  Do  the  poachers  take  many  salmon  off  the 
spawning  beds?— They  do. 

1753.  Then  that  shows  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
destruction  a considerable  number  of  salmon  must 
get  up?— They  do,  sir,  but  that  is  late  in  the  season 
There  are  no  spawning  fish  ever  get  up  till  after  the 
nets  are  taken  off.  Because  if  you  go  from  Clonmel 
to  Duncannon  Fort  you  cannot  describe  it  any  other 
way  than  that  it  is  a river  of  twine  from  Clonmel  to 
Duncannon  Fort  in  the  open  season  — and  from 
Fiddown  Bridge  to  Granagh  Castle,  that  is  near 
Waterford.  That  is  about  six  miles,  and  there  are 
close  on  ninety  nets — eighty-seven  nuts — on  that. 
They  are  in  the  centre,  they  are  along  the  back,  they 
are  one  after  the  other ; and  I don’t  believe  there  is 
half  the  breadth  of  that  pencil  that  is  not  covered  with 
twine. 

1754.  Is  not  the  weekly  close  time  very  badly 
kept?— Below  that  it  is.  Below  Waterford  the 
weekly  close  season  is  very  badly  kept. 

1755.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  recommend  trout 
licences  ? — I do,  strongly ; because  it  would  protect 
the  river  very  much,  and  these  people  would  take  an 
interest  in  it.  As  I told  you,  we  have  the  Anner, 
one  of  our  tributaries,  that  is  protected  by  the  riparian 
owners  themselves. 

1756.  And  they  charge  £1  ?— They  charge  £1. 

1757.  Do  they  get  many  rods?— More  than  they 
would  accept. 

1758.  Would  it  not  press  hardly  on  the  younger 
people  of  the  distiict?— Well,  I don’t  think  it  would, 


sir ; because  you  could  draw  a line  in  this  way that 

for  amateur  anglers,  young  chaps — I would  put  2s.  6 d 
on  them. 

1759.  Chairman. — You  would  have  licences  ac- 
cording to  age?— Well,  I would  give  these  anglers  an 
opportunity — the  younger  ones. 

1760.  Professor  MTntosh. — Would  that  help  you 
to  keep  in  order  the  practice  of  catching  smolts  ?__ 
Yes. 

1761.  Is  that  a general  view— your  recommends, 
tion  of  an  annual  close  time  from  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  30th  of  September — is  that  a general  view  in  your 
district? — It  is,  sir.  It  is  one  that  would  be  highly 
approved  of,  even  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  those 
on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river. 

1762.  But  I think  you  have  mentioned  already 
that  you  have  seen  salmon  spawning  on  the  1st  of 
September  ? — Not  on  the  1st  of  September,  but  I think 
it  was  something  about  the  13th  or  14th. 

1763.  You  mentioned  the  1st,  but  you  wish  to 

correct  that? — I did,  sir,  but  I beg  your  pardon  • I 
think  now  it  was  about  the  13th  or  1 4th.  ’ 

1764.  The  middle  of  the  month?— The  middle  of 
the  month. 

1765.  Then  you  have  a good  opinion  of  the  early 
spawners  ?— Yes ; I think  you  get  good,  healthy,  strong 
fish,  and  I think  whatever  comes  back,  it  is  those  that 
come  back  to  us. 

1766.  And  you  don’t  think  those  were  early 
spawners  you  found  on  the  spawning  bed  in  February 
that  were  captured  by  tho  gaff  on  the  fence  wire?— 
No — well,  I think  not.  I think  if  they  got  a chance 
they  would  come  up  earlier. 

1707.  What  was  the  length  of  the  fence  wire  'I— 
thirteen  or  fourteen  feet. 

1768.  And  the  man  retained  hold  of  the  end?— 
Y es,  and  he  has  it  on  the  spawning  bed,  and  he  knows 
the  time  for  the  fish  to  como  back,  and  lie  watches  for 
the  police  and  the  bailiffs,  and  he  generally  has  a sort 
of  ambush  about  the  place,  and  he  has  another  about 
a quarter  of  a mile,  or  half  a mile  away,  and  watches, 
and  as  soon  as  he  knows  the  time  comes  for  the  fish  to 
come  back  he  goes  down  and  gaffs  him  on  the  spot, 
and  takes  him  home. 

1769.  Is  the  water  deep? — Oh,  the  water  in  this 
place  is  not  very  deep. 

1770.  Can  you  see  these  fishes  in  the  water? — Oh, 
you  can  see  them  darting  about.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
except  when  the  mountain  floods  come  down,  and  then 
they  cau’t  do  it  j but  as  soon  as  tho  water  clears  away, 
then  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 

1771.  What  do  they  do  with  tho  fence  wire  after- 
wards?— They  roll  it  up  in  a coil,  and  bring  it  off,  or 
throw  it  into  the  river  ; and  then  if  you  bring  them  up, 
they  call  half  a dozen  witnesses  to  swear  they  were 
away  in  the  Co.  Limerick. 

1 77  2.  Do  they  catch  many  in  that  way  ? — They  do. 

1773.  Now  you  have  a difficulty  in  getting  statistics 
from  the  salmon  fishermen  ? — Oh,  you  would  not  get 
anything  from  them. ; they  would  not  tell  you  any- 
thing. 

1774.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  establishing  a 
means  of  getting  statistics  from  tho  fishermen  in 
general,  in  your  own  district  I— Well,  I don’t  think 
there  is,  because  of  tho  secret  way  they  manage. 
They  send  the  fish  away  with  their  wives  to  Waterford, 
and  they  will  have  them  under  their  cloak,  and  if  you 
asked  a woman,  she  would  say,  “Oh,  begorra,  your 
honour,  I have  nothing.” 

1775.  Does  that  apply  to  the  licensed  fishermen? — 
It  is  of  those  I speak.  They  would  not  give  you  any 
information  about  it.  The  only  possible  chance  you 
would  have  would  be  to  get  it  from  the  fish  dealers  or 
railway  companies. 

1776.  In  fact  you  are  working  very  much  in  the 
dark  without  statistics? — We  are,  very  much;  but 
you  cau’t  get  accurate  statistics  from  them,  because 
they  won’t  give  them. 
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1777.  Mr.  Green. — Railway  statistics  in  Water- 
ford are  not  sufficient,  because  there  are  steamers 
going  across  channel  1 — Yes  they  send  them  down 
by  steamers  and  by  trawlers  and  every  possible  way. 

1778.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then,  with  regard  to 
this  very  interesting  weir  at  Coolnamuck,  who  gave 
authority  to  the  lessee  to  put  those  walls  up — has  he 
legal  authority  ? — I don’t  think  he  has,  sir ; I think  he 
built  them  from  time  to  time. 

1779.  Without  attracting  notice  ? — Without  attract- 
ing notice.  And  there  was  a bailiff  there  on  it  before 
I was  appointed — a personal  friend  of  his  own — a 
gentleman  very  fond  of  a good  glass  of  grog — and  he 
would  go  up  and  sit  down,  and  he  might  build  the 
whole  Suir  across  if  he  wished. 

1780.  Has  he  legal  authority  for  neither  1 — No,  to 
my  mind  he  has  not. 

1781.  Then  in  your  district  poaching  is  extensive  ? 
— It  is,  sir,  very  extensive. 

1782.  You  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  there  were 
three  runs  of  fry  1 — There  are,  sir. 

1783.  But  you  mentioned  only  one  period — from 
March  to  July.  Are  the  three  comprehended  in 
that  ? — Yes  sir. 

1784.  You  did  not  make  that  clear? — Yes. 

1785.  When  is  the  second  run  ? — The  second  run 
would  be  generally  in  April. 

1786.  And  the  third  ? — The  weaker  fry.  They  run 
into,  say,  the  1st  of  July. 

1788.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  ? — Seeing  with 
my  eye. 

1789.  Did  you  see  a large  run  in  July? — No. 

1790.  The  largest  run  is  in  March  ? — Oh  no,  sir, 
you  will  get  them  going  on  until  July. 

1791.  With  silvery  scales  ? — Yes. 

1792.  And  reaching  what  length  ? Well  in  July 
they  would  be  about  four  or  five  inches. 

1793.  And  what  are  they  in  March?— I should 
say  that  there  were  some  that  I saw  in  March  that 
would  be  considerably  larger — a better  class. 

1794.  Though  earlier? — A stronger  class.  They 
would  be  more  vigorous  going  along  in  the  water. 

1795.  Those  are  the  previous  year’s  ones  ? — Yes,  the 
early  ones. 

1796.  Then  you  have  a bad  opinion  of  the  mills  in 
your  district?— I have,  sir.  I don’t  think  the  mills 
are  properly  protected  in  that  place. 

1797.  And  that  those  in  charge  of  them  do  not 
take  the  care  to  pi'event  the  killing  of  the  salmon  ? — 
I should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the  owners  deliberately 
sanctioned  the  killing  of  them  ; but  there  are  always 
a lot  of  smart  fellows  about  there  anxious  to  get 
salmon. 

1798.  This  practice  is  carried  on  considerably  in 
short  ? — It  is. 

1799.  Is  that  a frequent  case  you  mentioned  about 
boycotting? — Well  no,  sir. 

1800.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  mentioned 
large  numbers  of  kelts  taken  out  of  the  water  ? — Yes. 

1801.  Were  they  ever  marked? — No. 

1802.  No  observation  made? — No.  Fishermen 

caught  them  in  their  nets  and  threw  them  out. 
They  never  made  any  observation  of  them.  It  only 
came  round  casually.  It  only  came  out  that  there 
were  more  kelts  caughtthan  for  some  years  before  that. 

1803.  You  stated  that  it  was  only  very  late  fish 
that  got  up  to  the  spawning  beds? — The  early  fish  don’t 
get  up. 

1804.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the 
times  of  the  running  of  the  fish  in  the  river  ?— I have 
Rir. 

1805.  Is  there  any  tendency  for  the  runs  to  become 
later? — No  ; there  is  a strong  tendency  of  the  fish  to 
come  up  early  so  far  as  they  can.  But  the  year  before 
last  at  Kilmacow — I was  there  with  the  object  of 
taking  off  men,  and  before  I took  off  the  man  there,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  there  was  a new  run  of  fish,  and  I saw 
the  fish  travel  through  the  weir  strong  and  healthy, 
lhat  was  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  before  last. 

1806.  So  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  early 


fish  being  exterminated  ?— No.  The  early  fish  were  Wot-.  23, 1899. 
after  spawning  and  some  of  them  going  back— ones  Mr  RdTard 
that  got  up  early  in  the  season ; and  we  were  sup-  M‘Curmack. 
posed  to  be  taking  off  the  men. 

1807.  And  then  you  say  that  there  are  three  runs 
of  smolts? — Yes. 

1808.  Three  times  a year  in  which  the  smolts 
descend? — Yes.  They  commence — what  I call  the 
early  ones — in  September,  and  spawn  in  the  main 
river  j and  they  come  down  some  time  about  March. 

And  then  there  are  the  ones  that  go  up  later,  as  they 
vary  a little,  the  two  runnings  up  and  down.  That  is 
about  April,  and  then  you  may  meet  them  going  down 
again,  aud  the  ones  that  go  up,  say,  in  February,  you 
will  meet  them  at  the  end  of  July  coming  down,  but 
they  are  not  in  large  numbers  like  the  others. 

1809.  You  have  eel  weirs,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

1810.  Have  you  noticed  any  destruction  of  the 
smolts  in  these  ? — f have  not  noticed  any  destruction. 

1S11.  When  do  the  eel  weirs  begin  to  fish? — They 
can  fish  from  the  1st  of  July ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  don’t  fish  the  eel  weirs,  because,  except  at  a very 
high  flood  early  in  the  season,  they  don’t  catch  eels 
in  our  district. 

1812.  Then,  what  privileges  have  the  people  of  the 
district  got  in  regard  to  trout  fishing?  They 
can  fish  the  River  Suir  and  all  its  tributaries, 
and  everything  like  that.  They  have  a free  right  to 
fish  for  trout.  But  I must  add  this  much,  or  rather 
I wish  to  mention  to  the  Commission  that  the  trout 
in  the  smaller  rivers  are  netted  during  the  open  season 
when  there  are  no  bailiffs  on. 

1813.  Bub  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  trout  fish- 
ing  ? — The  trout  fishing  should  be  improved  in  this 
way,  that  supposing  a man  had  to  pay  a smart  licence 
for  trout  fishing  he  would  protect  his  own  interests 
on  those  streams,  and  would  nob  allow  the  trout  to  be 
taken  out  of  them  with  nets. 

1814.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
put  a licence  on  the  rods  of  strangers  ? — I do  not. 

1815.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  to  takeaway 
a privilege  which  the  people  of  the  district  at  present 
enjoy  ? — If  you  looked  at  it-  in  that  way  you  might 
consider  it  a very  hard  thiug;  but  I don’t  believe  that 
the  people  would  look  at  it  in  any  such  way,  because 
the  way  they  look  on  it  at  present  is  that  they  get  no 
sport,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  protection,  and  they  say 
— “ If  we  paid  some  little  thing  we  would  get  a return 
for  it,”  and  I advised  them  to  form  a club ; and  some 
few  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  forming  a club,  and 
of  putting  on  a certain  number  of  men  of  their  own  to 
watch. 

1816.  And  you  think  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
angling  in  your  district  would  be  in  favour  of  your 
proposal? — I don’t  think  they  would  be  averse  to  it; 
because  we  would  be  able  to  give  them  better  value. 

We  would  give  them  better  sport. 

1817.  What  are  the  lengths  of  those  wing  walls 
(showing  a plan  of  Coolnamuck  Weir)? — I don’t 
know  the  lengths  of  them. 

Mr.  Jones. — 288  feet. 

1818.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  any  remark 
to  make  about  poisoning  ? — No,  sir ; we  have  no  such 
thing  in  our  district ; but  I would  not  like  that  to  be 
published  in  the  Press,  because  it  would  be  only  giving 
information. 

1819.  Mr.  Green. — You  were  at  Clonmel,  and  saw 
the  smolts  in  court  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

1820.  And  were  they  running  down  then? — Oh,  I 
think  it  was  in  Ross. 

1821.  Bub  you  were  there? — Yes. 

1822.  And  that  was  on  the  Nore? — On  the  Noreor 
Barrow. 

1 823.  And  those  smolts  were  from  the  Nore  ? — They 
were,  sir. 

1824.  And,  therefore,  it  seems  there  is  a much 
later  run  of  smolts  on  the  Nore  than  on  the  Suir  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  it.  The  latest 
that  I noticed  then  was  in  July. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

N 
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SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.  -FHIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.,  in  the  Chair ; Professor  W.  Carmichael 
M'Intosh,  f.r.s.  ; and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutciiinson,  Secretary. 


Major  E.  C.  Hamilton,  j.p.,  examined. 

Major  E.  C.  1825.  Chaibman. — You  come  from  the  Upper  in  peal,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  salmon 
Hamilton,  j.p.  jsfore?  — Yes,  Woodstock,  Inistioguc,  where  Mr.  caught.  Up  to  I think  about  1891  or  1802,  the  peal 
Tiglie  lias  a several  fishery,  about  three  miles  of  tidal  used  to  come  up  in  huge  “sculls”  ; I have  caught  in  the 
water  and  two  of  fresh.  nets  an  enormous  amount.  In  the  peal  season  we 

1826.  Have  you  arranged  your  evidence  under  got  a smaller  meshed  net,  and  caught  an  enormous 

different  heads  1— My  evidence  will  be  very  short ; amount  of  peal.  Latterly  they  have  been  running 

principally  as  to  the  working  of  the  hatchery,  and  with  [the  salmon,  and  we  are  getting  a very  small 

also  a few  notes  I made  when  I was  hearing  the  amount  of  peal. 

other  witnesses;  but  I think  you  have  had  quite  1834.  Have  you  any  theory  to  account  for  that? — 
sufficient  evidence  on  the  points  on  which  I would  Ho,  but  one.  thing  struck  mo,  listening  yesterday.  I 

give  evidence — that  is,  as  to  the  non-preserva-  heard  about  the  trawlers.  I know  nothing  about 

tion  of  the  Nore.  Our  fishery  is  worked  by  a them;  but  in  1896  I happened  to  see  in  the  Irish 

weir  and  one  seine  net.  It  has  not  been  worked  Times,  and  I pinned  it  in  my  salmon  book,  that  at 

particularly  tightly,  because  Mr.  Tighe  was  more  Youghal  a tremendous  catch  of  peal  had  been  made 

anxious  to  preserve  the  river  than  for  any  pecuniary  by  the  trawlers ; that  shows  that  they  do  it.  This  was  a 
result.  Up  to  1889,  when  I came  down  there,  the  report  in  the  Irish  Times.  I believe  the  limits  have 

fishery  was  let,  and  I found  then  that  there  was  a been  altered — they  have  been  allowed  to  come  closer 

great  deal  of  poaching  going  on,  and  it  was  worked  in  shore,  and  though  the  salmon  is  a deep  sea  fish, 

rather  badly,  so  I took  it  up  for  the  estate,  and  we  there  is  a possibility  that  the  peal  may  come  in  closer 

have  worked  it  ever  since.  Within  the  last  four  years  and  be  caught  by  the  trawlers, 
we  have  started  a hatchery  there.  I found  that  the  1835.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  rather  an 
fish,  undoubtedly,  were  going  down  very  much  in  the  unusual  occurrence? — A man  engaged  in  the  fishery  at 

river.  We  started  a hatchery,  which  I think  is  sue-  the  river  mouth  could  tell  better  than  I.  Another  tiling 

ceeding  very  well ; it  has  not  had  time  to  make  any  I noticed  lately  has  been  the  enormous  amount  of  fish 

great  difference  yet.  that  have  come  up  scored ; they  have  regular  marks, 

1827.  At  what  date  was  the  hatchery  started  ? — whether  from  a seal,  or  as  if  they  had  gone  through 

At  the  end  of  1895,  it  came  into  the  1896  season  ; some  tremendous  powerful  net  or  trap ; it  is  almost 

that  was  the  fiist  time  I had  fry  in  the  river.  one  in  ten,  or  two  in  ten,  out  of  a box  of  salmon  you 

1828.  Wliat  number  of  fry  do  you  plant  each  would  see  regularly  scored. 

year? — The  number  I cannot  tell ; I probably  have  1836.  Were  those  wounds  completely  healed?— 
an  exaggerated  idea ; I think  about  half  a million.  Some  of  them  were  healed  ; they  were  hardly  granu- 

We  have  every  facility  there  for  getting  the  ova,  lated  over  some  of  them  : some  of  them  half  healed, 

and  until  this  year  I never  tried  to  keep  any  of  the  some  were  quite  fresh  almost, 

fry ; I put  them  into  the  river.  1837.  What  nets  have  you  got  bolow  you  1— Every 

1829.  At  what  stage?  After  the  absorption  of  the  sort  of  net. 

yolk? — Yes,  very  nearly.  I keep  them  for  about  a 1838.  So  that  the  fish  you  refer  to.  had  to  run  the 
couple  of  months  after  they  lose  their  sac.  I keep  gauntlet  of  these  nets  ? — They  had  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
them  some  time  in  the  boxes ; then  I put  them  out  in  on  our  river  there  is  absolutely  no  preservation  as  far 
the  river  in  the  shallow  water,  and  I found  they  as  I can  make  out.  It  is  supposed  to  be  preserved ; 
worked  up  the  stream — that  was  one  of  the  things  I but  any  niglit  I go  down  below  tho  limits  of  our 
noted  on  heaving  Mr.  Foley’s  evidence  yesterday,  fishery  wo  will  see  forty  cots  fishing  lino  by  line,  and 
You  see  we  are  exactly  on  the  top  of  the  tidal  water,  lower  down  largo  sweep  nets  are  brought  together 
in  fact,  we  are  affected  by  the  back  water,  even  where  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  actually  blocking  the 
I put  the  fry  in  ; I put  a very  intelligent  man  on  to  river.  I have  seen  as  many  as  ten  of  these  ofi 
watch,  and  I find  they  worked  up  stream.  Checkpoint. 

1830.  That  has  been  observed  before? — I did  not  1839.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  cicatrices  on  the 

hear  it  in  the  evidence  here.  fish  are  due  to  tho  nets  below  or  to  trawlers  ?-yI 

1831.  Not  here;  but  it  has  been  observed  m other  don’t  know,  it  may  bo  a seal ; tho  fish  come  up  with 
rivers? — We  are  absolutely  on  the  top  of  tho  back-  this  remarkable  score,  generally  on  the  near  side  J it  is 
water,  and  the  fish  seemed  t,o  be  very  healthy,  just  like  a big  scrape,  a regular  wound,  and  it  is 
and  the  increase  ol  fry  that  has  been  going  down  the  always  in  the  same  place,  backwards,  near  the 
last  two  years,  I think,  shows  me  that  it  is  sue-  tail. 

ceeding.  1840.  Are  they  linear  scores? — Just  as  regular  as 

1832.  Of  course  it  is  rather  early  yet  to  expect  an  if  you  scored  across  like  that  (draw's  parallel  lines) 
iucrease  in  the  return  of  fish? — No,  we  have  had  a and  deep. 

steady  decrease.  1841 . Then  your  next  point  ? — I was  just  going  to 

1833.  The  hatchery  has  not  shown  any  result  yet  ? say  I heard  questions  about  the  expeuse  of  the 
— -Not  yet ; but  I have  noticed  very  much  another  hatchery ; I put  up  our  hatchery  for  something  under 
thing  I heard  remarked  about,  and  that  is  the  decrease  £150,  and  I don’t  think  it  costs  more  than  £50  to 
of  peal.  There  has  been  a most  remarkable  decrease  work  it  the  year. 
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1842.  I suppose  you  had  a ready  means  of  getting 
the  water  ? — We  had  ; there  was  a very  nice  little 
stream,  the  expense  of  putting  up  was  the  cementing 
and  making  a dam.  I had  to  make  a very  big  dam ; 
but  when  once  that  was  done  the  rest  was  very  cheap 
and  inexpensive — the  trays  were  about  the  most  ex- 
pensive part,  but  the  working  of  it  I found  extremely 
inexpensive,  and  we  have  had  very  small  loss.  Of 
course  we  have  had  favourable  seasons ; there  has 
been  no  frost.  I don’t  think  we  lost  1 per  cent,  of 
the  eggs — I was  astonished.  I thought  there  would 
he  a tremendous  amount  of  eggs  lost,  starting,  as  we 
were,  fresh,  and  knowing  so  little  about  it.  I have  a 
man  who  goes  round  in  the  morning  to  take  out  the 
dead  eggs,  and  once  the  little  fish  come  out  we  lose 
none  of  them  until  we  put  them  into  the  stream  ; we 
watch  them  as  long  as  we  can  see  them,  and  then  I 
know  no  more  about  them. 

1843.  Do  you  feed  them  artificially? — Yes ; I feed 
them  artificially  in  the  stream  after  they  have  been 
put  there  for  some  time.  There  is  a very  nice  shallow 
place  under  some  meadows  higher  up  the  river,  where 
the  hatchery  is  —one  or  two  places  like  that — I put 
them  in  there  and  have  them  watched,  and  the  man 
feeds  them  for  a short  time  after  they  go  in. 

1844.  You  don’t  find  them  interfered  with  by  birds 
of  prey  ? — They  must  be  ; there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
destroyed  by  cranes.  I have  heard  them  going  down 
to  the  place  where  my  fish  are  in  the  evenings  and 
going  up  in  the  mornings.  I have  them  watched  and 
shot  whenever  we  can,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
a great  many  of  them. 

1845.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  fish  for 
stripping  ? — None  at  all.  I put  a weir  into  a stream — 
a very  good  stream  near  us — and  I have  it  watched, 
a man  tells  me  when  the  fish  are  going  up,  and  then 
I get  them — it  is  rather  late.  We  don’t  get  them 
until  after  this,  about  December ; that  is  the  first  I 
get  them. 

1846.  Then  how  many  fish  do  you  strip  in  the 
year  ? — Every  year  we  have  been  slightly  increasing  ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

1847  Do  you  find  an  equal  proportion  of  males  and 
females  1 — Oh,  no  ; but  I have  one  male  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  females. 

1848.  Do  you  adopt  the  dry  method  or  the  wet 
method  of  fertilization  1 — The  wet.  I have  these  long 
trays  and  I have  gravel,  which  I have  boiled  before  I 
put  it  in ; then  I have  a filter  up  above  near  my  dam, 
and  that  comes  into  the  house,  and  I have  a continual 
stream  of  water  going  through  it.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  it  seems  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  way 
of  working  it. 

1849.  You  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  ? — I 
heard  some  suggestions  made  as  to  what  would 
improve  the  preservation  of  the  rivers,  but  the  main 
point  is  the  funds.  I think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

I heard  the  doubling  of  net  licences  was  suggested, 
and  I think  it  is  a very  good  suggestion,  only  I think 
there  would  be  a falling  off  in  the  first  instance, 
because  there  is  a falling  off  in  the  nets  at  present, 
and  the  first  effect  of  increasing  the  net  licences  would 
be  to  decrease  the  number  of  nets  on  the  river,  so 
that  if  a grant  could  be  obtained  for  a number  of  years, 
that  would  cover  that  until  the  liver  was  re-stocked. 
I believe  ultimately  you  could  double  or  treble  the 
net  licences  without  doing  any  barm.  It  is  absolutely 
■out  of  all  proportion — the  snap  net  licences — a man 
is  paying  30s.  for  a cot,  when  he  used  to  make  £100 
in  the  old  days  for  the  season — fishing.  We  pay  £3 
for  a net,  which  pays  us  on  an  average.  £300  or  £400 
a year.  I think  that  is  out  of  all  proportion ; of 
course  we  pay  the  duty  besides.  I think  at  the  same 
time,  without  hardship  to  anyone,  to  make  it  a success 
and  get  the  river  re-stocked,  it  would  require  a little 
grant  at  first,  whether  from  the  Government  or 
county  council — once  it  is  started  it  would  work  all 
right. 

1850.  Th»re  are  a number  of  different  interests  on 
the  river  ? — Yes ; every  movement  that  is  worked  on 


the  river — it  is  these  interests  clashing  that  destroys  Nov.  n,  1899. 
everything.  . — - 

1851.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  Hamilton, 
some  combination  of  these  interests? — There  is  a 
movement  at  the  present  moment  to  try  and  get 
combination  in  the  river;  but  I don’t  think  from 

my  knowledge  of  the  people  that  it  will  succeed, 
because  they  are  all  so  afraid  of  each  other.  As 
fishermen  have  said  to  me  over  and  over  again : — “ We 
will  all  join  if  the  man  next  me  won’t  go  out ; we 
all  want  our  night  in  bed.’’  They  know  if  one  man 
stops  in  bed  someone  else  will  sneak  out.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  will  be  to  have  an  intelligent 
staff  of  bailiffs  and  an  intelligent  inspector  appointed 
to  each  river  to  be  responsible  and  see  the  whole 
thing  done.  It  is  wonderful  -how  small  a staff  of 
bailiffs,  if  intelligently  worked,  could  put  it  down. 

You  want  intelligent  and  fearless  men.  1 had 
some  Cavan  men,  and  I found  they  were  a great 
assistance.  They  laid  ambushes,  and  went  into  those 
fellows  pluckily  and  did  not  care  about  them.  But  if 
you  have  men  who  fish  themselves,  and  get  more  from 
the  fishermen  than  from  the  Board,  you  cannot  expect 
it.  It  was  also  suggested — I think  I heard  Mr. 

Jones  suggest — putting  a 10s.  or  5s.  licence  on  the 
trout  rods.  It  was  said  that  the  chaps  did  not  do 
much  harm.  From  my  own  experience,  before  I got 
command  of  this  fishery  in  1890,  when  we  got  a 
decision  from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  investing  the 
right  in  Mr.  Tighe,  I have  seen  the  bank  absolutely 
lined  with  chaps — little  fellows — pulling  out  the  fry 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Since  I took  over  the 
fishery  I have  stopped  these  fellows  from  fishing  before 
J une  ; we  don’t  allow  a single  boy  to  go  out  on  the 
river.  I allow  some  of  the  older  fishermen  to  go  out, 
but  even  that  I discourage.  I don’t  allow  a single 
trout  rod,  except  for  gentlemen  coming  down  on  a 
special  licence,  until  after  June. 

1852.  Your  fry  are  down  by  June  ? — Most  of  them 

1853.  If  you  give  them  up  to  the  15th  June? — I 
think  I am  pretty  safe  afterwards. 

1854.  You  think  these  licences  would  be  really 
beneficial  ? — I am  sure  it  would  stop  the  destruction 
of  fry.  I mean  to  say  that  is  just  a thing  which  I 
know  from  my  own  observation. 

1855.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  stopping  the 
angling  in  the  district,  especially  amongst  the  youog  ? 

— I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  do,  because 
it  is  an  industry ; and  when  you  consider  that  those 
boys  will  pull  out  what  would  support  their  whole 
families  for  a year  in  about  ten  minutes,  I don’t  think 
it  does  much  harm,  particularly  if  you  let  them  fish 
in  the  later  part  of  the  year. 

1856.  And  you  think  there  is  no  other  way  of 
remedying  the  evil  ? — I don’t  see  how  you  could,  except 
by  putting  a licence  on.  Because,  if  you  touch  a fry,  it 
is  very  delicate ; you  cannot  pull  it  out  and  put  it  back 
again.  I do  nob  think  it  would  do  a bit  of  harm.  I have 
tried  it  myself  at  Inistiogue  with  these  chaps,  and  I 
think  it  has  worked  very  well.  I see  the  fry  are  in- 
creasing, although  we  are  not  getcing  them  up  to  our 
net  yet,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  has  been  stopped. 

1857.  The  5a.  on  each  rod  would  bring  in  very  little 
to  the  funds  of  the  Conservators? — Yes ; but  it  would 
protect  the  river.  In  a river  like  the  Nore,  where  there 
is  this  large  industry,  to  let  it  be  sacrificed  for  the 
amusement  of  a few  boys,  it  is  not  worth  it. 

1858.  Of  course  there  is  something  more  than 
amusement — it  keeps  those  boys  out  of  mischief  and  is 
a fine,  healthy  recreation? — I am  very  doubtful  from 
my  observations  of  fishermen  that  fishing  in  any  form 
in  or  near  the  tidal  water's  has  an  improving  effect. 

Tha  fishermen  I know  seem  to  be  the  worst  lads  in  the 
place ; they  would  be  much  better  employed  at  some- 
thing else  if  it  could  be  managed.  I give  licences  to 
good  boys  whom  I know  will  be  careful.  It  is  no  ex- 
pense ; but  merely  that  they  cannot  fish  in  the  several 
fishery  without  my  permission.  I think  the  weight  is 
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•Not.  m,  1889.  on  the  side  of  the  industry  as  against  the  amusement, 
Major's'  C.  particularly  if  they  are  allowed  to  fish  at  the  end  of 
Hamilton,  j.p.  the  year.  If  you  made  a rule  that  anyone  fishing 
before  the  15th  of  June  should  have  a licence,  and 
then  have  it  free  afterwards,  that  is  what  I would  do. 
I don’t  charge  anything.  I think  that  would  work. 

1859.  That  seems  to  be  a rather  good  suggestion  ? — 
I think  Mr.  Jones  suggested  about  the  removing  of 
cots  off  the  fishery  in  close  time.  I think  that  would  be 
very  good,  but  there  should  have  to  be  a special  licence 
where  cots  were  required.  If  they  could  manage  to 
take  all  the  cots  off  the  river  at  a certain  date,  except 
where  a'man  has  a special  licence  from  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  or  the  Secretary  to  keep  his  cot  on  the 
river,  otherwise  you  would  have  every  man  saying  it 
was  a hardship — that  he  wanted  his  cot  to  down  to 
Ross  or  elsewhere. 

1860.  Or  to  cross  the  river? — Or  to  cross  the  river, 
or  go  out  boating.  Rut  if  licences  were  given  to  men 
who  kept  them  on,  and  if  they  were  caught  poaching 
the  licences  would  be  taken  away,  that  would  soon 
put  a stop  to  it.  In  our  several  fishery  I have  them 
all  taken  off,  and  I have  also  licensed  stands ; that 
saves  the  bailiffs  an  amount  of  trouble.  Every  man 
who  applies  for  a licence  to  fish  has  to  state  at  the 
time  where  he  is  going  to  keep  his  cot.  And  then  he 
has  to  chain  it  up  on  Friday  night,  and  a man  goes 
down  the  river  and  if  he  finds  a cot  away  the  man  has 
to  account  for  where  the  cot  is. 

1861.  So  it  is  always  under  supervision? — Yes. 
Last  year  the  bailiffs  were  trying  to  catch  some 
fellows  who  were  fishing  away  from  us  up  the 
river,  and  Mr.  Fitzlierbert  wrote  to  me  and  said, 
“ the  fellows  are  fishing  from  you.”  I promptly 
sent  up  next  night  and  found  two  men  had  taken 
their  cots  away.  1 at  once  told  him  the  name  of  the 
men  and  where  to  watch  for  them.  When  I heard 
it  suggested  I thought  if  that  was  done  on  a river  it 
would  make  it  very  easy  for  the  bailiffs,  and  it  would 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  money ; one  bailiff  then 
going  down  the  river  could  catch  the  cots.  I think 
that  is  all. 

1862.  You  say  you  fish  with  one  draft  net? — We 
have  one  draft  net.  Wc  shift  that  in  the  peal  season 
when  the  water  is  getting  low  up  the  river. 

1863.  Do  you  fish  it  at  night? — Yes  ; in  the 
summer.  We  don’t  at  first;  but  we  do  in  sum- 
mer. ^ I think  that  there  is  a great  deal  talked 
about 'nets  stopping  fish.  I [don’t  think  any  legal 
netting  can  possibly  stop  fish  going  up  the  river — that 
is  my  experience.  In  the  first  place  I can  test  it  by 
so  many  fish  getting  up  to  us  when  there  is  absolutely 
no  preservation  below  us.  We  are  at  the  top  of  the 
tide,  the  last  net  on  the  river  until  you  get  into  the 
fresh,  and  if,  even  with  absolutely  no  weekly  close 
time,  a fair  proportion,  or  a reasonably  fair  proportion 
of  fish  gets  up  to  our  net,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  if  the 
river  was  properly  preserved  any  amount  of  nets 
would  not  stop  their  coming  up. 

1864.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  give  of  the  catches 

during  the  last  few  years?— Of  our  own,  of  course; 
but  that  varies,  and  it  does  not  give  a fail-  idea 
because  since  1895  we  have  had  the  whole  of  the 
fishery  in  our  own  hands — up  to  that  we  were  only 
fishing  the  one  bag  net — so  that  our  statistics  do  not 
prove  very  much,  except  that  in  1889,  when  we  were 
omy  fishing  the  net,  and  where  there  were  about  a 
dozen  men  fishing  below  us  in  the  same  fishery,  we 
caught  a gi  eat  deal  more  fish  than  we  did  since,  ex- 
cept in  1896.  1896  was  the  first  year  that  we  fished 
, fisliery  ourselvesJ  1895  we  began  it,  but 
1896  we  had  the  whole  season.  The  first  season  we 
were  waiting  for  the  injunction,  and  so  we  could  not 
begin  soon;  but  1896  was  our  next  biggest  year,  and 
after  that  there  was  a steady  decrease.  In  1899  we 
had  about  200  fish  less  caught  than  in  1889,  when  we 
were  only  fishing  one  pond.  That  shows  a very  bin 
decrease.  b 


1865.  In  some  fisheries  wo  have  heard  there  has 

been  a slight  increase  in  1899? — Ours  is  a very  big 
decrease.  Is  that  on  the  price  or  number  ? ” 

1866.  On  the  number? — We  had  an  enormous  re- 
duction last  year,  and  I was  watching  it  very  closely 
because  I knew  this  Commission  was  coming  on  and 
I told  them  to  catch  every  fish  they  could.  We  caught 
nearly  200  less  in  1899  than  we  did  in  1898 ; there 
were  only  16  or  20  less  between  1897  and  1899  and 
there  was  120  less  between  1896  and  1897.  ’ (See 
Appendix  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  xx.) 

1867.  Could  you  hand  in  that  return  ? — I will  send 
it  to  the  Secretary.  This  won’t  be  published,  the 
statistics  ; it  is  private  property,  and  I am  not  quit® 
sure  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  I ou"ht  to 
give  in  the  exact  number ; I will  ask  Mr.  Tighe. 

1868.  They  will  not  bo  published  in  the  report, 
should  you  so  desire  it? — J can  hand  it  in  confi- 
dentially to  the  Commissioners  ; there  may  he  some 
future  action  in  the  matter,  and  I doubt  whether  it 
would  he  right  for  me  as  an  agent  to  hand  in  statistics 
— but  1 will  send  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

1869.  Professor  MTntosii. — Then  your  experience 
of  the  river  dates  from  1894? — From  1889. 

1870.  But  of  that  special  fishery  from  1894?— It 
was  the  same  fishery,  only  wo  established  our  right  to 
the  whole  of  it ; up  to  that  wo  had  the  right,  but  it 
was  contested  by  the  people. 

1871.  It  was  a several  fishery  ? — It  was  a several 
fishery ; it  dates  back  to  tho  time  of  King  John. 

1872.  Then  what  iR  tho  nature  of  your  weir? — Itis 
an  old-fasionhed  weir,  which  is  doing  very  little  harm ; 
the  Queen’s  share  bus  got  so  big  in  it  that  it  is  practi- 
cally of  little  use. 

187 3.  Made  of  wooden  stakes  ? — Stakes  and  planks ; 
the  front  is  staked. 

1874.  And  you  have  a single  net? — We  work  one 
seine  net. 

1875.  It  is  worked  by  night  and  day  during  part 
of  the  year? — Part  of  the  year — June  and  July. 

1876.  And  your  view  is  there  is  a steady  decrease? 
— I am  sure  of  it.  We  give  permission  to  certain  of 
the  tenantry  and  employes  to  fish  beside  ourselves ; 
that  is  the  reason  my  statistics  would  be  misleading 
as  to  the  number  of  fish  that  would  be  caught  in  the 
fishery.  I only  deal  with  our  own  net ; but  there  is 
no  doubt  it  is  decreasing.  The  people  who  used  to 
fish  in  the  fishery  now  aro  working  in  preference  to 
doing  it,  which  is  a very  good  proof  of  it ; men  that 
used  to  earn  £100  a year. 

1877.  Is  the  decrease  equally  in  the  salmon  as  in  the 
peal  1 — It  is  a decrease  in  both ; but  there  is  an 
enormous  decrease  in  peal  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
salmon.  In  tho  early  days  there  used  to  be  whole 
“ sculls  ” ; you  would  seo  them  coming  up  in  waves. 

1878.  At  what  seasons  did  you  find  that  occur?— 
June  was  the  time. 

1879.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  trawlers 
catching  peal?— No,  none.  I only  happened  to  note 
that  in  the  Irish  Times,  and  I recollected  it  yesterday 
when  1 heard  trawlers  spoken  about. 

1880.  Are  there  any  obstructions  in  the  river  that 
might  have  caused  the  scored  salmon  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  There  is  a stake  not  weir  below  ours, 
a several  fishery.  I have  beard  the  talk  of  the  old 
fishermen  ; they  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
entirely,  und  cannot  explain  it. 

1881.  Not  like  tho  mark  of  nets? — I don’t  know 
enough  about  them  to  know  what  the  result  of  some 
nets  might  be.  It  is  a regular  soove,  as  if  an  animal 
with  a claw  had  given  a scrape ; it  is  throe  or  four 
big  wounds  in  the  side  of  the  fish  towards  the  tad, 
generally  backwards ; and  it  is  a curious  thing  it  i& 
generally  on  the  near  side,  the  left  side. 

1882.  You  think  the  nets  are  too  numerous  below 
you  ? — No  ; my  opinion  is  that  if  the  law  was  enforced 
in  the  river  the  existing  law  would  be  sufficient 
according  to  the  climate ; for  instance,  with  our  bag 
net  fishing  we  cannot  fish  sometimes  for  a whole 
month  owing  to  the  climate  ; you  cannot  fish  in  rough 
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-water,  or  flood,  or  dirty  water  and  extreme  winds.  I 
believe  tbat  if  the  law  is  enforced  legal  fishing  would 
never  stop  the  fish  going  up  the  river. 

1883.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  a reduc- 
tion of  nets  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  caused 
an  increase  in  the  salmon  1 — No,  I can  only  speak  for 
my  own  river. 

1884.  That  is  an  impression  not  uncommon! — If 
you  talk  to  an  up-river  man,  a rod-man,  he  will  tell 
you  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  nets  that  does  it.  I 
think  there  is  too  much  of  that  idea ; that  is  one.  of 
the  greatest  complaints  wo  have.  If  the  people  would 
only  combine  and  work  together  to  bring  sport  and 
industry  into  line  there  would  be  ample  fish  in  the 
river.  I don’t  believe  any  amount  of  legal  netting 
could  stop  the  fish  going  up. 

1885.  You  don’t  think  the  diminution  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  man  1 — The  only  thing  I cannot 
understand  is  about  the  peal.  There  is  poaching 
up  the  river.  In  the  spawning  beds  above  us  they 
boast  of  carting  away  five  or  six  cartloads  at  a time. 
I tLink  legal  fishing  .does  not  do  harm,  but  illegal 
does.  There  is  practically  no  weekly  close  time, 
and  the  fish  are  not  preserved  on  the  spawning  beds. 

1886.  Have  you  had  any  very  good  years  before 
the  reduction  took  place  ! — Yes,  1889  was  a very  good 
year;  1890  was  a good  year. 

1887.  What  about  1893! — 1893  was  a good  year, 
and  1896  was  a good  year ; 1894  was  a very  bad 
year. 

1888.  1895  ! — A better  year,  but  still  a bad  year. 

1889.  Then  I think  you  said  that  the  reduction 
took  place ! — Then  1896  was  a good  year.  Then  we 
had  an  increased  return  in  1897,  because  I had  a 
better  chance  of  preserving  our  own  river. 

1890.  When  the  case  was  settled  1 — Y es  ; but  then 
there  was  a steady  decrease  and  a big  jump  down 
last  year. 

1891.  What  about  the  river  watchers  in  your 
neighbourhood — the  protection ! — Absolutely  nil. 

1892.  Are  there  any  river  watchers! — There  are 

men  on  the  river  supposed  to  be  watching  ; but 
they  have  got  forty  miles  of  river  to  look  after,  and 
except  the  men  I employ  to  watch  our  own  fishery, 
and  just  below  it 

1893.  These  men  are  employed  by  the  district 
board  1 — No ; these  are  men  of  our  own. 

1894.  But  in  addition  you  said  there  were  one  or 
two! — Oh,  there  are;  there  are  men  employed  by 
the  Conservators  ; but  they  have  an  enormous  stretch 
of  water  to  look  after,  and  they  are  not  a suitable  class 
of  men.  There  may  bo  one  good  man  amongst  them  ; 
but  I will  take  one  head  bailiff,  if  you  allow  me  not 
to  give  the  name.  I know  perfectly  well  he  was 
getting  £1  a week,  he  then  got  9s.,  and  now 
during  the  close  time  he  gets  nothing.  That  man 
makes  nets  for  every  fisherman  on  the  Nore.  I 
know  very  well  on  hearsay- — it  is  only  hearsay — that 
that  man  never  takes  a net;  when  he  comes  up,  if  it 
is  a net  of  his  own  he  drops  it  and  goes  on.  The 
man  does  not  get  sufficient  money  for  his  work,  and 
if  the  fishermen  buy  their  nets  from  him  lie  is  not 
the  class  of  man  for  the  work.  A bailiff  that  was 
appointed  on  my  own  recommendation  was  the  only 
bailiff  caught  illegally  fishing  in  our  several  fishery  last 
year ; he  was  getting  5s.  a week,  and  the  man’s  answer 
to  me  was  this:  “I  have  a process  out  against  me;  I 
heard  the  fish  were  in  the  river,  and  I could  not  help 
going  down  to  catch  them.” 

1895.  What  about  the  help  you  get  from  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary !—  I think  that  depends  a great 
deal  on  the  District  Inspector  we  have.  I think  they 
could  do  a great  deal  on  the  stream,  but  I don’t  think 
think  they  do. 

1896.  Have  they  helped  you  much! — One  time 
there  was  a very  good  policeman  at  New  Ross ; but 
not  about  our  district.  They  would,  if  I asked  them 
to,  watch  the  stream ; but  it  is  all  casual  work, 
•there  is  no  organized  watch  on  the  streams,  and  no 
Tegular  system. 


1897.  Are  there  any  mill  dams  near  you! — There 
are ; but  I believe  evidence  will  be  given  by  people 
v ho  know  more  about  it  than  I do. 

1898.  You  have  no  observations  about  them! — 
No. 

1899.  Then  about  poisons! — I know  nothing  of 
those.  Nothing  of  that  sort,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
happened  in  our  district.  I never  saw  a dead  salmon 
in  our  river. 

1900.  Nor  are  there  any  obstructions  you  have 
anything  to  say  about! — Mo. 

1901.  Then  we  come  to  the  spawning  grounds. 
Are  there  any  natural  spawning  grounds  in  your  dis- 
trict 1 — As  good  as  you  could  get  anywhere.  There 
ai-e  seven  very  good  streams  between  where  I live 
and  Ballyragget,  or  just  beyond  it. 

1902.  And  the  salmon  avail  themselves  of  them  1 — 
Yes ; and  there  they  are  killed. 

1903.  Is  that  from  your  personal  knowledge! — It 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  man  in  the  street — everyone 
knows  it.  One  man  was  down  in  the  village  last 
year,  and  he  was  very  drunk,  and  they  were  talking 
to  him  about  the  salmon  killed  out  in  Jerpoint 
stream,  and  his  answer  was — “Kill  them  1 I have 
seen  five  cartloads  caught  out  of  that  place.’’  And 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to  that  effect  given 
in  my  presence  at  the  inquiry  held  at  New  Ross  and 
Kilkenny  before  the  Inspectors. 

1904.  What  do  they  use  1 — Nets  and  gaffs.  I have 
caught  them  lying  with  their  gaffs  to  catch  fish  in  the 
weir  I set  for  the  spawning  fish. 

1905.  In  the  tributary!— Yes ; I mean  to  say  it  is 
such  a common  property,  the  intelligence,  it  is  a thing 
one  cannot  doubt.  I have  not  seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes. 

1906.  Do  yon  find  eggs  on  the  spawning  beds. 
Do  you  think  some  fish  get  an  opportunity  of  spawn 
ing  1 — I am  sure  they  do. 

1907.  Because  you  find  many  parr  in  the  streams  1 
— I am  sure  they  do. 

1 908.  Notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  upon  them  ? 
— Yes. 

1909.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  run 
of  breeding  fishes  in  your  district! — They  are  late; 
about  December. 

1910.  And  that  is  the  chief  season!— That  is  the 
chief  season. 

1911.  What  about  the  kelts. — Have  you  experience 
of  them  in  your  neighbourhood ! — No ; except  that 
more  went  down  this  year  than  any  previous  year. 

1912.  Are  they  captured! — No ; I think  not. 

1913.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  these  spawning  beds,  in  addition  to  increased 
supervision. — With  increased  supervision  it  would  be 
all  right,  I suppose! — No;  it  would  take  a lot  of 
money  if  they  had  proper  supervision.  I have  a 
suggestion;  but  I am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  could 
be  worked.  That  is,  that  at  certain  points  the 
stx-eams  should  be  gated. 

1914.  You  mean  netted  across,  to  prevent  the 
spawning  fish  going  up! — Going  up  too  high.  There 
are  very  heavy  floods  just  at  that  time,  and  they  go 
up  and  are  left  almost  dry — that  is  where  they  kill 
them.  Of  course,  it  would  cut  two  ways  if  they  were 
gated,  because  a man  would  catch  them  at  them  as 
well,  and  the  stream  would  block  the  interstices  in 
flood.  You  would  have  to  have  a man  locally  to- 
watch  them. 

1915.  It  would  be  very  expensive !— It  would  be 
the  least  expensive,  except  a hatchery.  You  must 
do  something.  It  would  be  just  as  expensive  to  work 
tbat  tributary  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 

1916.  Do  you  think  in  your  district  it  could  be 
managed! — There  are  two  or  three  streams  there 
that  could  be  picked  out.  If  there  were  a few  good 
men  watching  it  I think  they  would  answer  very 
well,  if  placed  at  certain  points.  This  Argaloe  stream, 
it  takes  a curve,  and  there  is  a place  about  two  miles 
from  me  across  the  hills  where  there  is  a regular  good 
spawning  bed,  and  if  it  was  gated  there — the  place 
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•where  they  are  killed  is  about  one  and  a-half  miles 
from  that,  where  they  get  short  of  water — I think  if 
it  was  gated  there,  and  a man  was  kept  continually 
watching  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  answer  well. 
It  is  not  a thing  that  I ever  tried  myself. 

1917.  Would  it  not  be  expensive  ! — You  won’t  do 
any  good  to  the  fisheries  in  Ireland  without  expense. 
You  must  have  funds ; the  present  funds  don’t  work 
it. 


1918.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  with 
regard  to  the  close  time  ? — No. 

1919.  It  has  worked  well  ? — I think  so.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  objection  to  the  rod  season  being  kept 
open ; and  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  the 
nets  and  rods  expired  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage. 

1920.  What  about  the  side  of  salmon  between  the 

stoppage  of  the  nets  and  the  rods? — It  would  put 
a stop  to  it.  Lots  of  men  I know  take  out  a rod 
licence  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  to  act 

1921.  To  act  as  a screen?— That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose. 

1922.  You  are  sure? — Oh,  I am  sure  of  that. 

1923.  You  are  in  favour  of  stopping  the  sale  of 
salmon  in  that  period  ?— Yes. 

1924.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  anybody? — It 
would  be  a hardship  on  the  rod  men. 

1925.  As  a rule  the  rod  men  don’t  sell?— -There  are 
lots  of  men  who  don’t  fish  until  then ; they  don’t 
think  they  have  a chance  until  the  fish  go  up.  It 
would  be  a great  hardship  to  them  ; but  look  to  the 
other  thing,  whether  the  benefits  would  not  outweigh 
the  other ; that  is  the  question. 

. ,1926-  Then,  about  the  weekly  close  time  ? — I think 
it  is  ample,  if  there  was  a close  time  ; there  is  no  close 
time  in  our  river  except  with  our  net. 

1927.  You  mean  the  people  don’t  keep  it?— They 
don  t attempt  it;  there  is  not  the  smallest  attempt. 

1928.  What  do  the  water  bailiffs  say  to  that? — I 
can  only  say  what  I know.  If  I took  a boat  from 
Innistiogue  to  Cheekpoint  I could  count  100  nets  out 
on  any  Saturday  or  Sunday  night.  The  bailiffs  could 
not  stop  it  under  present  circumstances.  You  would 
want  a strong  staff  of  fearless  men  who  would  catch 
these  men.  They  are  over  the  whole  place,  lyinw  in 
wait  amongst  the  hills  which  you  pass  going  down 
the  river,  on  every  side.  There  is  a man  in  my 
village— at  times  we  have  employed  special  bailiffs— 
this  man  is  paid  to  keep  a watch  on  these  fellows  from 
the  moment  they  leave  the  door,  and  they  watch  the 
man  himself  wherever  he  coes 


Of  course  they  might  be  watched  also?- 
Jixactly,  and  you  can  do  it ; but  you  would  want  i, 
SP*  '™,rline  “ intelligent inspecto 

. -hen,  about  the  amolts — have  you  a uoc 
stock  m your  neighbourhood.  I think  you  mention, 
you  had  seen  them  going  down  1-Last  year  was  tl 
biggest  number  I have  seen  for  a long  time— for  tv 
or  three  yeare.  They  seemed  to  be  getting  vei 


Wooden  yt”r  lmtcilerJ'  * "•“den  erection  1- 

1932.  With  wooden  boxes! — Yes. 

1933.  Lined  with  anything  t_  Coated  with  blae 
Tarnish-  then  put  m gravel,  boil  it,  and  have,  < 
course,,  good  shelter.  The  water  is  eontinuall 
streaming  ; whether  it  is  due  to  the  seasons  being  s 

has  bee”  » “ost  remarkable  sncces: 

1 934.  There  is  no  mortality  to  speak  of !— Abs, 
ntely  none.  Last  year  Mr.  Armistead  came  dew 
to  see  it  from  the  Solway  Kshery,  and  he  told  m 
not  to  keep  the  fry  at  all,  but  to  put  them  a 

r4°"g  my  £ 1 ”nH1<“  * bis  «*"“•** 

absorption  of  the  yolk !— Yes 

1 000  a ^ 7°“  -4°  !-'rhd'  ?“r  I fapt  abet 
1,000  m the  stream.  Up  to  the  present  we  alwa, 
kept  them  m a box  for  a month  or  six  weeks  aft( 
absorption,  and  fed  them  on  artificial  food  and  live 
We  generally  got  it  from  the  Solway  Esheiy  Con 


pany.  This  year  wo  kept  about  1,000  In  the  stress, 
outside  the  hatchery,  and  we  have  not  lost  a single  on 
of  them.  They  are  going  on  well  there.  The  onlv 
thing  that  astonishes  me,  and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
why,  that  is,  there  are  such  differences  in  the  sizes  0f 
the  fish. 

1937.  That  is  universal  both  in  fresh  water  and 
sea  fishes?— We  have  got  some  rather  small  and 
others  are  double  the  size. 

1938.  That  has  always  been  the  way ; bye-and-W 
one  will  eat  tbo  other  ?— They  have  not  done  it  vet 
and  I particularly  wanted  to  see  if  they  would ; but 
it  has  not  happened  so  far.  I will  get  thorn  out  as 
soon  as  they  do. 

1939.  You  apparently  have  an  enthusiastic  opinion 
of  your  hatchery  ?— I am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
hatchery  is  a very  successful  thing,  and  could  he 
worked  with  very  little  expense  with  all  the  advan- 
iages  that  we  have  in  most  of  the  streams  in  Ireland. 

1940.  You  have  pure  water  ?— Beautiful  water, 

1941.  Nat  subject  to  mud  ?— I have  my  reservoir 

first,  and  then  a filter  bed— sand,  gravel,  and  charcoal. 
Then  coining  into  the  house  I have  a big  filtering  box 
there  before  it  goes  into  the  trays.  ° 

1942.  Y on  keep  a good  stream  running  through  1— 
I keep  a good  stream  running ; I believe  it  is  the  most 
important  part. 

1943.  You  attend  to  it  night  and  day?— Yes  - I 
have  a man  there  regularly  on  to  it  who  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  place.  Ho  only  gets  12s.  a week.  He 
is  the  one  man  who  does  it,  beyond  a little  assistance 
given  by  estate  labour. 

1944.  You  mentioned  birds  tli  at  destroy  the  fish  ?— 

The  cranes— a lot  of  them.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 

they  do  eat  them ; but  I am  nearly  certain  they  do, 
because  I noticed  they  go  down  to  where  they  could 
find  them. 

1945.  You  mean  herons?— Yes,  herons.  There  are 
a good  many  of  them  about  there,  and  others,  too,  in 
our  rivers. 

1946.  Do  they  do  much  damage? — Oh,  yes  ; parti- 
cularly up  the  tributaries.  Then,  of  course,  a good 
staff  of  bailiffs  could  stop  everything  of  that  sort. 

1947.  Have  you  found  at  all  about  the  growth  of 
the  smolts  in  your  experience;  do  they  become  so  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  ? — I have  no  experience ; this 
is  my  first  year  watching  them  after  I put  them  out. 

1948.  Then  you  will  watch  next  April  carefully  ?- 
Yes. 

1949.  Do  you  think  your  romark  about  the  propor- 
tion of  grilse  and  salmon  will  bear  close  investigation. 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I am  quite  sure ; there  is 
no  mistake.  I am  perfectly  certain  of  it. 

1950.  You  have  no  experience  of  salmon  in  the  sea  ? 
— No. 

1951.  What  would  be  the  sizes  of  the  salmon  during 
the  few  recent  years ; is  the  average  weight  less  or 
more? — Slightly  less. 

1952.  Notwithstanding  that  the  grilse  have  been 
fewer  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that.  You  mean  that,  count- 
ing the  peel.  If  I took  a lot  of  fish  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  weight  increasos.  I should  say  that  the 
average  fish  caught  now  would  be  about  7 lbs. 

1953.  What  was  it  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — Then,  of 
course,  the  number  of  peal  pulled  down  the  average, 
but  then  they  were  catching  more  salmon.  We  caught 
bigger  fish  then.  We  don’t  have  the  40-pounders  and 
big  ones  we  used  to  have ; there  used  to  be  very  big 
ones  then. 

1954.  Have  you  caught  a very  large  one  lately— 
say,  from  35  to  40  lbs.  1—1  think  not. 

1955.  You  would  say  that  the  size  has  decreased! 

I am  not  sure  of  that.  There  were  very  fine  fish 

canght  last  year. 

As  good  as  any  caught  in  former  years?— 
The  men  tell  me  that  they  are  not  catching  so  many 
big  ones,  but  the  average  run  is  very  good. 

1957.  What  about  disease  in  yoxir  neighbourhood! 
—There  is  no  sign  of  it  at  all.  They  are  all  clean, 
good  fish. 
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1958.  Are  there  any  injurious  fishes  in  your 
waters  ? — No,  I think  not ; there  may  be  some  pike, 
but  I think  not.  We  never  catch  them  in  our  net — 
none  to  make  any  difi'erence. 

1959.  I should  just  like  you  to  tell  me  a little 
more  about  the  weir  ; you  remember  the  size  of  the 
gap  ? — No,  I will  send  you  that  up ; it  is  a big  gap. 

1960.  Kindly  send  it,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
r;ver  ? — I will  make  a note  of  that.  The  reason  our 
weir  is  so  little  use  is,  that  the  Queen’s  water  has 
taken  the  whole  current,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is 


95 

about  seven  feet  lower  in  the  Queen’s  share  than  it  is 
going  through  our  weir. 

1961.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your 
waters  1 — Absolutely  by  ourselves  1 

1962.  Watchers,  men,  and  so  on? — Off  and  on 
they  are  all  estate  men  I employ  at  the  different 
works.  I suppose  about  eight  men. 

1963.  No  more  in  the  breeding  season? — No; 
because  assistance  can  be  given  by  any  of  the  estate 
men.  I have  no  organised  staff. 

1964.  You  employ  your  own  people? — I employ 
the  estate  people  to  do  the  whole  thing. 


Lieut, -Col.  Rutledge  examined, 


1965.  Chairman. — From  what  district  do  you 
come  ? — From  Birr.  There  are  some  of  us  there  who 
started  an  association  to  try  and  protect  the  fishing. 

1966.  Kindly  mark  on  the  map  your  district? — 
(Witness  indicates  district.) 

1967.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  on  ? — I 

want  to  state  what  I think,  and  then  you  can  ask  me 
questions  if  you  wish.  If  possible,  I think  you 
should  limit  the  netting.  I don't  think  the  fish  get 
up  the  rivers  that  used  to  get  up.  The  netting 
below  has  improved  very  much,  and  I don’t  think 
they  stick  to  the  close  time,  from  what  I hear; 

I cannot  say  for  a fact.  With  a little  more 
weekly  close  time,  we  would  get  more  fish  up  to 
spawn,  for  the  fish  are  not  getting  up  to  spawn  the 
way  they  used  to  in  these  upper  rivers,  and  I should 
certainly  say  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  allow  any 
netting  in  the  fresh  water  at  all,  if  it  could  be  stopped. 

1968.  On  the  Shannon  ? — Yes. 

1969.  The  whole  time  ? — Yes  ; that  is,  in  the  fresh 
water  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  stop  netting 
altogether. 

1970.  Have  you  any  scheme  by  which  that  could 
be  carried  out  ? — I cannot  suggest  any.  I merely 
make  the  suggestion  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
supply  of  salmon  could  be  improved. 

1971.  You  have  no  scheme  to  suggest  which  would 
carry  out  that  without  interfering  with  vested  rights  ? 
— 1 have  no  scheme  at  all.  Another  matter  that  I 
wish  to  mention  is,  the  better  protection  of  spawning 
fish  when  up  the  Shannon,  the  tributaries,  and 
upper  waters.  Of  course,  the  Limerick  Board  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  associations  such  as  my  own 
also  do  some  good.  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong  had  an 
association  close  to  me.  We  do  good,  but  our  funds 
are  very  difficult  to  collect— they  are  voluntary;  in 
fact,  I have  the  whole  thing  to  myself,  and  I have  to 
bully  everybody  to  get  money,  and  to  do  the  best  I can 
with  it.  Take  the  district  from  Meelick  to  Shannon- 
bridge — thirteen  miles.  Well,  there  is  a large  weir, 
lock  Connor  and  gates  at  Meelick,  which  have  altered 
the  current  of  the  river.  (Indicating  on  map.)  It 
is  above  Portumna.  There  is  a lock  for  steamers  to 
to  go  through,  gates,  and  the  weir,  which  have  altered 
the  current  of  the  water  of  the  Shannon  above,  and 
made  it  more  like  a lake.  The  result  is  that  soon 
there  will  be  nothing  but  the  centre  of  the  river,  in 
fact  only  a passage  for  the  steamers  to  go  down. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  river  there  were  beautiful 
spawning  beds — hundreds  of  them— which  are  now 
completely  covered  with  bullrushes  and  weeds,  so  that 
the  salmon  cannot  spawn  there  now. 

1972.  This  has  been  done  for  navigation  purposes? 
-—Yes,  done  for  navigation.  The  spawning  beds  are 
all  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  result  is  the  salmon  run 
up  the  little  Brosna,  and  all  the  ditches  and  things, 
and  go  on  to  above  Athlone  and  two  places  where  there 
were  no  salmon  before.  They  are  driven  out  of  the 
Shannon.  If  they  could  spawn  on  the  Shannon 
itself,  as  they  used  to,  they  would  be  perfectly  safe  ; 
but  they  are  not  safe  up  in  the  small  rivers  and 
places  where  they  go  now. 

1973.  Did  they  formerly  spawn  in  the  Shannon  ? — 
Yes ; but  now  they  are  destroyed  by  the  stoppage  of 


the  regular  current  in  the  river,  and  where,  four 
years  ago,  I could  have  fished,  you  could  not  even 
get  a fiy  on  the  water  now — it  is  all  weeds.  At  the 
weir  (or  rampart  wall,  as  it  is  called)  at  Meelick  tall 
rushes  and  weeds  have  grown  across  nearly  the  whole 
length,  fast  checking  the  flow  of  water  over  it,  and 
spoiling  good  spawning  beds.  There  is  only  the  centre 
of  the  river  left,  which  in  summer  is  about  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  and  four  or  five,  or  six  excursion  steamers 
going  up  and  down  the  river  every  day,  no  salmon  will 
stop  in  it. 

1974.  You  say  they  are  driven  up  the  small 
streams  where  they  cannot  be  protected  ? — Yes,  they 
are  not  protected,  unless  by  associations  like  ours. 
The  little  Brosna  River  runs  into  the  Shannon  at 
Meelick.  Of  course,  we  can  only  depend  on  the  funds 
we  can  collect. 

1975.  What  is  the  name  of  your  association? — 
The  Little  Brosna  and  Camcor  Fishery  Preservation 
Association. 

1976.  What  membership  have  you  got  1 — A glance 
at  this  return  will  show  you.  It  was  better  last  year. 
Tins  year  it  is  hard  to  get  the  money ; people  say 
they  don’t  see  any  result  except  that  we  protect  the 
fish  for  those  below. 

1977.  Your  total  income  is  £76  ? — This  year.  £98 
last  year.  £20  is  granted  by  the  Limerick  Board 
only  on  condition  that  we  show  them  we  do  the  same 
good  work  every  year  as  we  did  the  first  year  we 
started.  It  is  all  thrown  on  myself  to  collect  the 
money.  Great  numbers  of  very  large  lake  or  Shannon 
trout  come  up  the  Little  Brosna  in  shoals,  weighing 
from  8 to  1 0 lbs.,  but  they  are  getting  scarcer  every 
year ; up  these  little  rivers  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them  which  run  up  to  spawn.  There  was  no  pro- 
tection in  the  Camcor  River ; there  is  a big  weir  in 
Birr,  and  they  used  to  catch  300  or  40l)  fish  in 
a night  below  this  weir  by  lifting  the  lower  dam  gate 
of  the  mill,  thus  running  a portion  of  the  river  dry 
where  the  fish  were  lying  waiting  to  get  over  the  weir. 
Our  Association  made  a ladder  to  enable  them  to  get 
over  the  weir. 

1978.  How  did  you  dispense  the  £76? — That  is  the 
first  year.  We  have  been  now  working  since  October, 
1896.  We  spent  some  of  the  money  on  that  ladder, 
and  the  rest  on  bailiffs. 

1979.  How  many  bailiffs  ? — I had  as  many  as  five. 
I have  had  to  reduce  them  according  to  funds.  I can 
only  keep  two  permanently.  You  won’t  get  good 
men  for  from  5s.  to  10s.  a week. 

1980.  You  are  helped  by  the  Board  of  Conservators? 
— Yes;  but  the  Board  have  not  sufficient  money  to 
protect  the  upper  rivets.  The  fish  are  not  coming  up 
the  upper  rivers  as  they  used. 

1981.  You  ascribe  that  to  over-netting? — Yes,  and 
to  the  weekly  close  time  not  being  kept — the  weekly 
close  time  ought  to  be  increased  to  let  the  fish  up. 
It  would  be  advisable  if  something  could  be  done  to 
see  that  the  close  time  is  kept.  There  are  poachers 
along  'the  Shannon.  There  is  only  one  bailiff  at 
Meelick  to  watch  a great  many  miles.  Boats  come  to 
this  part  of  the  Shannon  from  a distance  and  net 
certain  parts  of  it.  Where  they  mean  to  net  they 
post  sentries  over  the  spot  all  day ; then  go  there  in 
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the  boat  at  night.  If  the  sentries  have  seen  no  one 
about  they  net  the  place,  but  if  the  sentrys  have  seen 
anyone  on  the  look-out  they  get  into  the  boat,  which 
rows  away,  and  they  don’t  net  that  place  that  night. 
The  Silver  River  is  a tributary  of  the  big  Brosna. 
Numbers  of  salmon  go  up  there.  They  used  to  kill 
them  all.  They  used  to  feed  their  pigs  with  the 
salmon.  Now  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong  has  got  up  an 
association  and  put  it  down.  The  police  there,  I must 
say  have  been  working  very  well.  There  is  some  of  the 
Constabulary  men  here  and  there  that  do  help  to  look 
the  rivers.  All  will,  if  you  ask  them  to  do  it ; but 
there  is  no  system  in  the  Constabulary  of  regularly 
watching  the  rivers  at  all.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  Birr  is  where  they  do  most  of  the  poaching  in  our 
district.  I have  put  down  concrete  blocks  with  spikes 
to  stop  the  netting.  They  used  to  take  the  fish  there 
at  all  times  even  at  12  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  no  one 
interfered  with  them  till  our  association  was  started. 

1982.  Are  the  spawning  beds  fairly  good! — They 
are  very  fair  if  the  fish  get  up,  but  it  is  very  hard  for 
them  to  get  over  the  weir.  We  open  the  mill  gates 
every  night  to  let  them  up.  Those  that  went  up  be- 
fore used  never  get  back.  There  is  a good  deal  of  de- 
struction done  by  men  fishing  with  rod  and  large 
landing  net.  They  have  hig  nets  and  can  take  any 
fish  they  see  in  the  river.  If  they  see  a big  trout  in 
the  river  they  will  get  him  with  that  landing  net,  as 
sure  as  you’re  sitting  there.  Could  there  be  some 
way  of  stopping  fishing  for  trout  with  landing  nets 
over  a certain  size  ? When  the  big  fish  begin  coming 
up  the  liver  they  run  in  large  shoals  and  are  easily 
taken  out  with  a large  landing  net  in  the  small  rivers. 

1983.  It  would  be  important  to  get  from  you  cate- 
gorically the  reasons  to  which  you  ascribe  the  decrease 
of  salmon.  What  do  you  think  is  the  first  cause  of 
the  decrease  ? — First,  over-netting. 

1981.  Then  there  is  the  change  in  the  channel  1— 
Of  course  I can  only  speak  of  that  part  of  the  river 
that  I know  of,  where  there  is  the  change  in  the  current 
of  the  river  owing  to  the  gates,  but  whether  it  is  the 
same  in  other  parts  of  the  river  or  not  I cannot  tell  • 
but  I know  that  over  this  thirteen  miles  there  are  a 
number  of  spawning  beds  spoiled  by  the  weeds,  and 
that  only  for  that  the  fish  would  lie  in  the  Shannon 
still. 


1985.  I think  you  said  there  was  a want  of  proper 

protection  for  the  spawning  beds  1 Yes. 

1986.  Those  are  the  three  causes?— Yes. 

1987.  What  are  the  remedies  you  would  suggest? 
First,  I think  you  spoke  of  increasing  the  weekly  close 
time?  Yes;  I think  that  might  be  increased  if  possible 
to  allow  more  fish  to  get  up.  If  there  was  any  means 
of  watching  the  close  time  to  see  it  carried  out  it 
W0|Uqqq  6 7eJ’ bllt  Wh° “ there  wll°  ever  watches  that  ? 

1988  I don  t know  whether  you  suggested'  any 

means  by  which  the  funds  could  be  increased? 

unless  to  increase  the  licences,  and  T would  suggest 
that  people  should  pay  for  trout  fishing. 

1989.  You  suggest  a licence  for  trout  rods  ?— Yes  ■ 

why  should  they  not  pay  for  them.  ‘ 

1990.  Any  other  remedy  ?— No  netting  in  the  upper 

waters.  ° " 

1991.  You  mean  non-tidal  waters?— Yes  - and  I 
would  suggest  that  resident  magistrates  should  try 
the  cases,  and  that  the  defendants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  appeal  to  get  off  the  fines,  as  they  are  given 
to  doing,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of' Con- 
servators. In  a number  of  cases  where  they  are  fined 
they  appeal  and  get  off. 

1992.  Professor  M-Intosh — What  about  this  place 
with  the  gate  and  the  lock,  will  yon  describe  join-  weir  1 
it  is  right  across  the  river. 

1993.  Is  it  wooden  t— No ; a stone  weir. 

1994.  You  built  that  J— Oh,  no ; the  weir  has  been 
ttiere  for  many  years.  Tt  was  there  when  I came  to 

1995.  You  talked  about  making  changes  in  it? 

No ; all  we  did  was  to  put  a small  ladder  in  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  association.  I got  permission  from 


Lord  Rosse  to  put  the  ladder  there  at  the  expans 
of  the  association. 

1996.  For  the  passage  of  the  fish  ? — Yes,  audthenl 

have  a man  paid  to  raise  the  mill  gates  at  night,  when 
the  mill  is  done  working,  so  that  the  water  runs  con- 
tinually in  the  main  stream,  and  this  lets  the  fish  up  to 
the  upper  waters.  ^ 

1997.  Does  the  miller  not  take  interest? He  does— 

but  Lord  Rosse  is  the  owner  of  the  mill — he  does,  but 
before  our  association  was  started  nobody  interfered 
with  poachers,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  open 
the  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  mill  race  and  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  main  road  where  all  these  large 
fish  were  lying  was  virtually  nearly  dry,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  in  and  take  thorn  out.  I have 
staked  all  this  portion  and  I have  also  put  in  concrete 
blocks  with  spikes. 

1998.  Does  that  stop  netting?— It  stops  the  sweep 

net,  but  it  won’t  stop  the  lialf-moon  net.  1 

1999.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  samples  of  these 
nets  ? — I have  two  samples  at  home  but  I did  not 
bring  them  up. 

2000.  Are  they  of  any  special  pattern  ?— No,  just 
a bow  net  with  handle. 

2001.  Professor  MTntosh. — More  like  a shrimp 
net  ? — Like  a large  shrimp  net  that  you  push  in  front 
of  you,  but  with  a short  handle. 

2002.  It  has  a pouch  1 — It  has  a pouch  or  a long 
bag,  and  they  put  the  net  down  in  the  run  of  the  fish 
and  drive  them  in.  They  can  work  them  under  the 
bauks,  and  if  there  are  two  men  one  drives  the  fish 
down  from  under  the  bank  : if  there  is  only  one  he 
pokes  under  the  bank  above  with  a stick  and  the  fish 
run  into  the  net.  A man  can  bring  a net  under  his 
coat  and  take  down  some  of  the  wire  off  a wire  fence, 
make  a bow  of  ic,  put  on  a handle  with  a few  sticks^ 
and  there  he  has  a net  made  on  the  spot.  These  are 
most  deadly  nets  on  these  small  rivers. 

Professor  M‘Intosh. — I would  very  much  like  to 
see  that  net;  perhaps  we  will  see  it  when  we  go  to  the 
spot. 

2003.  Chairman. — It  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
Indians  use  on  the  Frazer  River  ? — They  don’t  want 
such  a big  net  at  all  as  this.  These  fellows,  they  simply 
ca  n do  it  with  a landing  net. 

2004.  What  privilege  do  you  give  the  members  of 
this  association? — They  have  none  at  all ; we  simply 
try  and  protect  the  river. 

2005.  There  is  absolutely  no  privilege  ? — No  privi- 
lege, the  only  part  of  the  river  we  have  closed  is  that 
in  Bin-  near  the  weir,  because  wo  could  not  possibly 
watch  it  unless  a man  sat  there  the  whole  day  and 
night. 

2006.  You  are  doing  this  work  entirely  with  a view 
to  improving  the  fish  ? — Yes,  we  don’t  get  so  muck 
benefit  from  the  trout  fishing  at  all,  bub  this  is  merely 
to  preserve  that  portion  for  fish  that  como  up  to  spawn. 
It  is  the  ruin  of  the  Shannon  sufficient  fish  not  being 
let  up  to  spawn,  and  the  few  that  get  up  having  to 
go  up  small  rivers. 

2007.  Have  the  members  not  the  right  to  fish?— 
We  do  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  anyone  to  fish 
legally  on  open  waters.  There  is  one  private  part, 
Lord  Rosse’s  demesne,  he  does  not  allow  anyone  in 
to  fish  there,  nor  did  he  at  any  time,  bub  we  have  not 
closed  any  part  except  the  bit  in  Birr  near  the  wen-, 

wo  could  not  watch  it  properly  otherwise. 

-008.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  make  people  fish- 
ing for  trout  pay  a small  license.  A great  many  people 
fond  of  fishing  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  a small  stun 
for  a trout  license.  It  would  increase  the  funds  of  an 
association  like  ours  and  held  to  preserve  rivers. 

2009.  It  would  not  be  considered  a hardship  in  tbo 
district?— Not  at  all. 

^9^"  -professor  M'Intosh. — You  mentioned  about 
feeding  pigs  jvith  salmon,  that  must  have  been  some 
time  ago? — Yes,  since  we  started  this  private  associ 
ation  1 don’t  think  they  fed  any  more  pigs  with  them 
or  take  fish  as  they  used  to  out  of  season. 
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2011  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — I have  only 
been  in  Birr  since  1894  when  I left  the  service,  and 
I did  not  start  this  association  until  1896.  It  has 
only  been  going  on  for  three  years. 

2012.  Previous  to  the  starting  of  the  association 
you  think  that  poaching  was  so  great  that  they  were 
able  to  do  so  ? — Yes.  They  took  spawning  fish  that 
•came  up  these  small  rivers.  It  would  be  well  to  see 
also  if  there  is  any  means  of  stopping  some  of  the 
small  streams  and  preventing  the  fish  from  going  up, 
and  only  allow  them  to  go  up  certain  rivers.  If  that 


could  be  done  it  would  be  a great  help.  In  small 
streams  where  there  is  no  one  about  to  watch  them  they 
can  take  the  fish  out ; but  I don’t  think  the  damage 
done  by  the  poaching  in  the  upper  country  is  worse  if 
as  had  as  when  there  were  plenty  of  fish  in  the  upper 
waters. 

2013.  You  don’t  think  it  is  the  poaching  of  tbe 
upper  waters?— No  ; the  fish  are  not  there  now ; they 
don’t  get  up  in  the  upper  waters.  Poaching  is  not  as 
bad  now  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  upper  waters. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Osborne,  j.p.,  examined. 


2014.  Chairman. — You,  I believe,  come  from  the 
Drogheda  District? — Yes,  the  Boyne. 

2015.  What  part  of  the  Boyne  do  you  represent  ? 
— Rosnaree  fishery,  below  Slane,  about  six  miles  above 
Drogheda. 

2016.  It  is  above  Drogheda? — About  six  and  a-half 
miles  from  Drogheda  ; up  from  Drogheda. 

2017.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  fishery  ? — Some- 
where about  two  English  miles. 

2018.  Tidal  or  non-tidal  ? — Non-tidal. 

2019.  There  were  some  questions  addressed  to  you  in 
the  letter  which  you  received  from  the  Secretary — 
are  you  prepared  to  take  these  points  up  seriatim  1 — 
Yes,  if  you  wish  that  is  what.  I will  do. 

2020.  Very  well — beginning  at  No.  1.  Probably 
it  is  better  for  us  to  hear  what  fishing  nets  are  there  ? 
— You  require  the  number  of  salmou  that  we  killed 
on  an  average  lately  ? 

2021.  Yes  ? — Very  well ; I have  that. 

2022.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  first  how  you  fish  ? — 

I have  a draft  net  and  there  are  three  weirs  on  the 
river.  Of  that  we  fish  one  —any  of  the  angling  portion 
of  the  river  I reserve  for  that  purpose.  Until  the 
year  that  the  snap  net  fishing  was  stopped  at  8 o’clock  at 
night  we  always  used  a snap  net,  and  then  we  found 
it  was  useless  except  for  about  six  weeks.  I let  the 
fishing  to  a man  named  Petrie,  who  introduced  the 
draft  net  from  the  other  side  of  the  country.  At  that 
time  I think  he  fished  eighty  yards  of  a draft  net  for 
ten  years,  and  since  that  the  Inspectors  passed  a bye- 
law restricting  us  to  forty. 

2023.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  ? — About  120 
feet,  I think,  or  perhaps  140  feet ; of  course  it  depends 
upon  the  bend. 

2024.  Quite  so? — During  that  time — I have  not 
the  number  in  Petrie’s  time — I can  take  it  from  1890 
down  to  the  present  date — I can  take  it  from  the 
time  that  I have  had  it  in  my  own  hands.  I can  shite 
he  had  a good  year  in  1885.  He  got  one  less  than 
1,000  fish.  We  killed  190  on  the  single  rod.  That 
was  the  best  year  that  we  had  in  the  Boyne.  It  was 
a great  year.  It  was  six  years  after  he  began  to  fish 
with  the  draft  net,  so  that  it  could  not  have  much  to 
say  to  the  destruction  of  the  fish.  In  1890 1 got  200  ; 
in  1891,  278  ; in  1892,  336  ; in  1893,  159  ; in  1894, 
103  ; in  1895,  168 ; in  1896,  155  ; in  1897,  159  j in 
1898,  192  ; in  1899,  227.  (See  Appendix  Part  II, 
Documents  No.  XXI.) 

2025.  That  is  a slight  improvement  ? — Yes  ; it 
shows  a slight  improvement  in  the  last  three  years. 
We  have  a hatchery  established  now  in  which  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  has  taken  a great  interest,  and  we  have 
great  hopes  that  we  will  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 

2026.  Where  is  it  situate  ? — At  Blackcastle,  about 
eight  miles  further  up  the  river  than  where  my  fishing 
is  placed. 

2027.  How  far  is  that  from  the  the  tidal  part  ? — It 
is  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  miles. 

2028.  How  many  ova  do  you  hatch  yearly  ? — It  is  in- 
tended to  hatch  2,000,000,  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  get  that  number  of  fish,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
«ggs  from  them,  until  this  year.  Last  year  some  of 
the  upper  proprietors  turned  nasty  and  objected  to 
the  gaps  being  stopped.  In  fact  we  found  ourselves 
placed  in  a difficulty  because  the  elected  Conservators 


at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  used  to  contribute  £80  to 
the  hatchery,  and  they  have  struck  now  and  won’t 
give  anything.  I don’t  know  why. 

2029.  Are  you  successful  in  the  hatchery? — Yes  ; 
we  are  with  about  90  per  ceno.  of  the  ova  we  get. 

2030.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  fry  ? — That 
depends  upon  our  peculiar  circumstances.  We  keep 
them  all  as  long  as  we  can,  but  I am  not  an  authority 
upon  that  subject.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  all  about  that.  We  are  curtailed  on  points. 

2031.  Have  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
engines  and  nets  been  in  any  way  changed  of  late 
years  ? — Very  well ; there  has  been  no  change  made  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  mode  of  capture.  We  have 
a hatchery  that  has  been  put  up  at  Navan.  We  are 
very  short  of  funds ; if  I may  make  the  observation, 
and  I do  not  know  if  you  would  recommend  tbe 
Government  to  help  in  the  prosecutions.  It  appears 
it  is  very  difficult,  because  if  there  is  a prosecution  the 
elected  Conservators,  whenever  a question  of  title 
.arises,  do  not  care  for  going  on,  because  it  will  take 
so  much  out  of  their  funds. 

2032.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  fishing  ? — I would 
suggest  that  some  trial  should  be  made  in  the  tideway 

. to  find  out  what  becomes  of  the  fish  when  they  go  out. 

I do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  river.  There  is  an 
increase  this  year.  I have  not  seen  so  many  going  up 
for  a long  time.  Then  the  Dundalk  people  fish  a month 
later  than  we  do,  and  they  take  grilse  about  Clogher 
Head.  They  fish  200  or  300  yard  nets  there,  and 
they  sweep  any  amount  of  them.  The  fishermen  on 
the  river  say  these  fish  all  belong  to  tbe  Boyne,  and  that 
the  fishing  which  I mention  there  injures  the  fishing 
in  the  Boyne.  They  want  to  get  the  Commissioners 
to  hold  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the 
districts,  but  I am  told  there  are  no  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

2033.  Are  there  any  good  spawning  beds  in  your 
disti'ict? — There  are  a few  in  my  district;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  river  where  I net  is  where  it  is 
deepened  by  the  navigation  walls,  and  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  the  fish  spawn  in  a deep  river 
caused  by  walls  like  that.  There  is  a river,  the 
Mattock,  which  has  been  destroyed  since  the  milling 
business  was  given  up. 

2034.  Are  the  fish  allowed  to  spawn? — I think 
they  get  very  fair  play.  So  far  as  the  Boyne  is  con- 
cerned there  could  be  no  interruption  to  them  at  all ; 
it  protects  itself. 

2034a.  Then  you  think  the  river  is  sufficiently  pre- 
served?— The  river  protects  itself,  it  is  so  deep.  We 
have  only  one  bailiff  between  my  place  and  Drogheda, 
and  there  are  two  on  the  net  fishery,  below  where 
there  are  nearly  100  nets  every  year. 

2035.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  mention  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  nets  ? — On  ray 
portion  of  the  river  there  is  no  change. 

2036.  Have  the  nets  increased  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ?— -No ; they  generally  averaged  about  100  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

2037.  Therefore,  you  do  not  think  you  could  place 
the  blame  for  the  falling  off  in  the  fishery  on  the  nets 
that  are  fished  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ? — I could 

O 


tfou.  21,  ISOa 
Lieut.- Col. 
Rutledge. 


Mr.  C.  'W. 
Osborne,  j.n. 
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y»o.  21, 1899.  not  say.  I argue  "where  so  many  men  fish  continually 
Mr.  cTw.  they  must  be  doing  good  or  they  would  not  go  on  with 
Osborne,  J.r.  it. 

2038.  Did  they  fish  continuously  before  that? — 
Yes : and  the  fish  have  improved  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

2039.  Therefore,  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
w.  h regard  to  the  nets  ? — I cannot  say  about  that. 
It  is  only  two  years  since  the  Commissioners  reduced 
the  nets  at  the  bar  from  100  to  75  yards,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  giving  a thing  a fair  trial.  It  ought  to 
get  a fair  trial  at  the  bar. 

2040.  That  is  only  two  years  since  ? — That  is  all. 

2041.  That  was  a very  interesting  observation  you 
made  this  year  after  the  closing  of  the  netting 
season — there  was  a large  increase  in  the  fisli  going 
up  die  river  1 — Yes,  there  was.  There  was  more  than 
I have  seen  for  five  or  six  years,  certainly. 

2042.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  future 
history  of  these  fish  on  the  spawning  beds  1 — I heard 
there  was  a good  many  about  Is  avail, 

2043.  You  capture  fish  for  the  hatchery  1 — Yes. 

2044.  In  what  month  did  you  capture  them? — About 
the  beginning  of  October — about  the  time  the  water 
changes. 


2045.  Is  your  hatchery  stocked  ?— I have  not  seen 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  know,  but  lie  expects  to  Wo  a 
fully  stocked.  6 

2046.  He  will  tell  ns  about  that  ? — Y es ; he  is  a great 

authority  on  hatcheries.  ° 

2047.  Then  with  regard  to  the  levelling  of  the 
weirs?— There  was  one  right  across  the  stream  that 
used  to  dam  up  the  river  for  milling  purposes,  and  the 
fish,  once  they  get  over  it,  had  a good  lie-by  for  a 
mile  or  more. 

2048.  Well,  and  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to 
the  levelling  of  this  weir? — It  mado  it  useless  for 
breeding  purposes,  except  for  white  trout. 

2049.  Do  you  think  the  salmon  could  also  pass?— 
No ; during  high  water  they  could. 

2050.  There  is  a danger  of  low  water? — There  is  a 
danger  of  their  never  coming  back  ; they  go  up  to 
Sally  Garden,  and  it  is  always  in  had  repute. 

2051.  Poaching  goes  on  there? — Yes. 

2052.  Is  there  much  poaching  ? — There  used  to  be 
a great  deal  there.  We  have  always  tried  to  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  we  have  tried  to  get  the  bailiffs  to 
do  their  best ; but  inasmuch  as  wo  can  only  pay  them 
12s.  a week  we  can,  as  you  may  imagine,  not  get  very 
good  men  for  that. 


Mr.  William  Dodd  examined. 


Mr.  'William 
Dodd. 


2053.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dublin  Board  of  Conservators? — Yes. 

2054.  And  you  are  appearing  on  their  behalf? — I 
was  directed  to  appear  here  on  their  behalf  to  give 
any  information  I can  to  the  Commission. 

2055.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  evidence? — I 
sent  in  a statement  to  the  Secretary  here,  and  I only 
just  wish  to  speak  about  the  state  of  the  district  so  far 
as  I know.  The  district  extends  from  Skerries  to 
Wicklow  Head,  and  embraces  all  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  sea  between  those  points  from  all  direc- 
tions ; down  about  Dunboyne,  Kildare,  and  everything 
that  way.  We  have  the  Liffey  and  the  Vartry — that 
is  near  Wicklow — and  the  Bray  River.  Those  are  the 
three  principal  rivers.  The  great  want  in  the  district 
is  the  erection  of  fish  passes  on  the  Liffey.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  weirs  on  the  Liffey,  and  they  have  no 
fish  passes — and  the  salmon  can  hardly  get  up  at  all 
by  them.  At  Poulaphouca  the  river  is  impassable 
for  salmon,  and  at  Ashford,  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
outside  Wicklow,  there  is  no  fish  pass — and  the  salmon 
could  get  up  there  very  easily  if  there  was  a fish  pass. 
Colonel  Tighe  and  other  landed  proprietors  were  about 
budding  a fish  pass,  but  they  have  no  money  to  carry 
on  those  fish  passes.  Then  we  have  had  a good  deal 
to  do  here  with  salmon  sent  in  from  other  districts  in 
the  close  season,  and  we  have  not  had  the  funds.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  special  bailiffs  to  look 
after  them. 

2056.  Mr.  Green— Selling  about  the  town?— 
Selling  about  the  town.  I don’t  like  to  mention 
names ; but  some  time  ago  I got  a report  from  a 
merchant  in  town  here  that  he  had  frozen  salmon, 
and  that  he  intended  to  offer  them  for  sale  about 
Christmas  and  in  January.  Well,  he  did  not  rive 
ma  notice  of  this  until  just  coming  on  Christmas, 
and  he  said  he  had  the  salmon  in  since  October  or 
September,  in  the  open  season  of  the  year ; but  he 
had  not  given  me  notice.  Well,  then  I sent  a man 
round,  and  we  observed  some  salmon  in  the  public 
market  here— in  Rathmines,  Baggot-street,  William- 
stoeet,  and  so  on,  in  all  these  shops  exposed  for  sal* 
We  then  applied  for  authority  from  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor or  some  person  to  prosecute,  as  it  was  a public 
matter  having  these  salmon  exposed  for  sale,  and  that 
didnt  relate  to  our  district.  Well,  the  authorities 
then  referred  it  to  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries 
and  sent  it  on,  I think ; and  the  reply  was 

“ Referring  to  your  letter  of  11th  instant  for- 
warding a copy  of  a minute  made  by  the  Conser- 


vators of  the  Dublin  District  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  prosecution  for  the  sale  of  frozen  salmon 
during  the  close  season,  I am  directed  by  the  In- 
spectors of  Irish  Fisheries  to  state  that  they 
have  been  advised  that  the  case  presented  is  a 
speculative  one — namely,  that  it  may  or  may 
not  turn  out  on  investigation  that  the  salmon 
was  caught  during  the  close  season  ; that  there 
is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
offence  has  been  committed,  and  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  it  does  not  appear  that  a case  for 
a public  prosecution  has  arisen." 

Well,  then  our  Board,  under  the  circumstances, 
decided  that,  as  no  prosecution  was  to  be  instituted, 
we  were  to  take  no  further  steps.  Then  it  remaiued 
on  since,  and  I believe  it  has  ceased  now  in  a measure, 
but  the  mercliaut  who  gave  me  notice  about  having 
frozen  salmon  in  his  refrigerator,  and  so  on,  I think, 
has  not  many  now.  But  I think  1 told  him  that  if 
he  wanted  to  have  a proper  investigation  of  the 
matter  he  should  give  mo  notice  at  the  end  of  October 
or  so,  at  the  beginning  of  the  close  season,  and  then 
I would  send  a man  to  inspect  the  salmon  there. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  fish  pusses, 
my  Board  wrote  every  year  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  to  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  in  their 
annual  report,  that  tlioro  were  niuo  weirs  in  the  Liffey 
that  have  no  fish  passes  ; that  Poulaphouca  Water- 
fall in  the  samo  river  is  impassable  to  salmon;  that 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  do  more  than  pay  a few  water  bailiffs, 
and  suggesting  that  tho  Government  should  place  a 
sum  of  money,  either  from  Imperial  or  local  sources, 
at  the  disposal  of  tho  Conservators,  to  assise  them  in 
developing  tho  fisheries  of  tho  district  by  building 
fish-pusses,  die.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
Coastguards.  Tho  Coastguards,  apparently,  will  not 
take  any  action  with  regard  to  salmon  fisheries  in 
tidal  waters.  They  are  bound  to  report  any  breach 
of  the  law  that  may  coine  under  their  notice ; hot 
they  will  not  see  that  the  salmon  fishery  laws  are 
carried  one.  Merely  reporting  is  useless  unless  the 
Coastguard  actually  examines  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  evidence,  if  require! 
Now  in  Ringsend,  down  by  the  Pigeon  House,  there 
is  a Coastguard  station,  and  the  men  fish  there  right 
opposite  the  Coastguard  station.  They  will  commit 
breaches  of  the  weekly  close  season,  and  sometimes 
we  have  had  a conviction  there  by  chance.  We  pay 
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a water  bailiff  there,  and  be  does  his  best;  but  he 
can’t  do  anything. 

2057.  Chairman. — And  this  is  done  ordinarily, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Coastguard  1 —Yes ; and  it 
meets  no  opposition  from  the  Coastguard  officers.  Up 
to  seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  Coastguard  officers 
made  seizures  there.  They  used  to  look  after  that. 
Well,  since  then,  they  were  ordered  merely  to  watch 
and  report,  and  not  to  make  any  seizures  or  arrests. 
They  refused  then  to  go  out  with  the  water  bailiff  in 
then1  boat  to  identify  those  men,  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  give  evidence.  They  refused  then  ever  to 
do  anything  only  to  watch  and  report.  Well,  if  they 
see  a man  fishing  on  a Saturday,  say,  or  during  the 
close  season,  they  will  watch  and  report.  And  who 
will  they  report  to?  To  me,  perhaps,  and  then  the 
men  will  be  gone. 

2058.  Mr.  Green. — Have  they  any  means  of  im- 
mediately communicating  with  you  by  telephone  or 
anything  of  that  sort? — Well,  no;  but  there  is  a 
water  bailiff  living  there,  and  they  might  communi- 
cate with  him ; but  these  fellows  row  off  to  Clontarf 
and  Dollymount  when  they  see  anybody  comin". 

2059.  Chairman. — Then,  you  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  illegal  fishing  going 
on? — Oh,  a great  deal.  We  got  a small  boat  and  I 
got  an  extra  man  to  assist  the  local  water  bailiff 
there,  and  on  several  occasions  they  did  get  nets  tied 
to  buoys  along  the  river  and  the  fellows  that  tied 
them  there  made  off,  and  we  seized  the  nets  and  had 
them  confiscated  and  sold.  And  they  go  and  fish 
there,  and  no  later  than  a year  or  two  ago  they  openly 
fished  there  opposite  the  Coastguard  station  at  11.30 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning.  Of  course  the  weekly 
close  season  commences  at  6 o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  Our  funds  are  very  low.  The  net  fishing 
is  very  low  at  present.  In  the  year  1880  there  were 
sixteen  net  licences  and  ninety-seven  rod  licences. 

2060.  For  the  Liffcy  District? — For  the  Dublin 
District.  In  1881  there  were  109  rod  licences  and 
17  net  licences.  In  1882  there  were  117  rod  licences 
and  25  net  licences.  I may  mention  this,  that  single 
rod  licences  being  available  for  all  Ireland  our  funds 
would  be  very  low  only  that  strangers  coming  from 
England  and  other  places  take  out  a licence  in  Dublin 
which  would  serve  them  all  over  Ireland.  The  net 
licences  are  confined  to  our  own  district. 

2061.  Gan  you  tell  us  about  where  these  nets  are 
used  ? — Along  the  Liffey,  down  as  far  as  the  Pigeon 
House. 

2062.  There  are  other  nets  besides  those,  are  there 
not  ? — Oh,  yes  ; there  are  nets  used  at  Wicklow  and 
at  Greystoues. 

2063.  It  would  be  very  important  for  you  to  give 
us  a general  idea?— Oh,  nets  are  used  in  Wicklow, 
in  Greystones,  in  Bray,  and  in  Ringsend,  and  one  in 
Malahide. 

2064.  What  kind  of  nets  are  they  ? — Draft  nets. 
They  pay  £3  licence  for  them. 

2065.  And  how  many  in  connection  with  the 
mouth  of  the  lifiey  1 — According  to  the  year.  There 
used  to  be  at  one  time  26,  40,  and  45,  but  last,  year 
there  were  only  6 employed.  There  was  a falling  off 
in  the  salmon  take  for  the  last  few  years,  but  I got  a 
report  from  the  water  bailiff  to-day,  and  he  says  that 
“the  season  of  1899  turned  out  very  good”  (that  is 
this  last  summer)  “ for  the  fishermen.  They  did  not 
expect  there  would  be  so  many  salmon  caught  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  young  fish  for  the  last 
four  years,  so  that  a number  of  boats  did  not  take 
out  licences.  The  fishermen  cannot  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  salmon  in  this  year,  1899."  And  he 
states  that  there  were  some  very  fine  salmon  taken 
there  this  year,  but  it  was  confined  to  six  boats  or 
six  nets  where  there  used  to  be  twenty-two  and 
twenty-three. 

k°w  many  rod  licences  have  you  for 
the  Liffey  ? — Well,  rod  licences  are  not  for  the  Liffey  ; 

ey  are  taken  for  all  Ireland.  Now,  for  instance, 
Lord  Justice  Walker  has  a licence  and  he  does  not 


fish  in  the  Liffey  at  all.  He  takes  it  out  here,  and  21, 1899. 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  takes  out  a licence  here  from  us  : Air  \vrni.™ 
but  they  can  fish  all  over  Ireland.  imiia. 

2067.  Is  there  anything  like  a good  run  of  fish 
up  the  Liffey? — Well,  about  that,  there  is  some- 
times. Now,  with  regard  to  that,  Island  Bridge 
Fishery  belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and 
they  set  it  to  a Mr.  Worthington — Kobert  Wor- 
thington. Mr.  Worthiugton  has  the  right  of  fishing 
there,  and  unless  during  the  weekly  close  season 
there  is  no  chance  of  a fish  getting  up,  and  if  the 
weather  is  dry  there  is  no  chance  of  a fish  getting 
up  beyond  his  place. 

2068.  Are  there  many  fish  caught  there  ? — Some- 
times he  does  catch  a good  many. 

2069.  Mr.  Green. — He  is  going  to  give  evidence  ? — 

I should  be  very  glad,  because  there  is  a valuation  on 
fisheries,  and  he  refused  to  give  me  an  account  of 
the  fish  taken  there.  I suppose  it  is  on  account  of 
the  valuation. 

2070.  I am  afraid  you  won’t  get  much  enlighten- 
ment on  that  subject  from  him  ? — Well,  that  is  now 
the  only  drawback  with  regard  to  the  Liffey.  It 
would  be  a fine  river  if  there  were  fish  passes.  Now, 
about  a year  ago— last  year,  I think— we  had  a dry 
season.  A dry  season  does  very  well  for  the 
Riugsend  net  men.  But  when  a flush  comes  on  and 
a great  deal  of  rain  the  fish  rush  up  ; they  get  up  die 
river ; and  last  year  there  was  a great  deal  of  rain 
on  a Friday  and  on  a Saturday.  Well,  then 
Mr.  Worthington  could  not  fish  on  Saturday  nor 
on  Sunday  during  the  weekly  close  time.  Well, 
there  were  a great  many  salmon  got  up  during  the 
flood,  and  on  Monday  morning  he  immediately 
commenced  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning.  I had  a 
water  bailiff  there  and  he  was  there  himself  and  had 
his  watch  open  at  the  time,  and  I understand  that 
the  first  haul  they  made  they  got  about  sixty  or 
seventy  salmon. 

2071.  Chairman. — So  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  polluted  water  ? — Oh,  no,  there  is 
none. 

2072.  They  can  get  up  quite  easily? — Oh,  I spoke 
to  Sir  Charles  Cameron  some  years  ago  when  it  was 
said  that  fish  were  being  poisoned  in  the  River  Liffey, 
but  he  told  me  that  the  present  sewage  and  things 
don’t  interfere  with  the  salmon,  and  that  it  was  stuff 
that  came  from  Inchicore  Railway  Works — some 
creosote  or  something — that  poisoned  them. 

2072a.  Some  would  prefer  the  water  pure  ? — Well 
that  is  the  whole  of  what  I have  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  Dublin  district,  except  this,  that  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  are  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  not  the  same  powers  as  the  Constabulary 
to  enforce  the  fishery  laws.  They  could,  of  course, 
see  that  no  salmon  would  be  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Dublin  markets  in  the  close  time,  and  they  have  the 
River  Lifiey  as  far  as  Chapelizod  under  their  control. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  go  out  as  far  as  the 
Strawberry  Beds. 

2073.  Mr.  Green. — And  to  the  Pigeon  House?— 

Oh  yes,  and  down  to  the  Pigeon  House,  and  they 
have  the  Dodder  and  small  rivers — the  Tolka  and  all 
under  their  control ; but  they  are  under  the  impression 
— I have  often  spoken  to  them  about  it — that  they 
have  not  the  same  power  under  Act  of  Parliament 
as  the  Constabulary  have.  They  are  supplied  with 
hooks  from  the  Inspector  of  Trish  fisheries,  and  with 
regulations  in  the  year  I spoke  of,  about  a seizure  of 
salmon,  there  were  salmon  exposed  for  sale  and  we 
gave  them  notice  and  everything,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  notice  a case,  unless  one,  and  reported 
that,  and  when  they  were  doubtful  of  their  duties  I 
did  not  like  to  press  them.  The  Constabulary  men 
would  seize  the  salmon. 

2074.  Chairman. — And  they  havo  the  power?  — 

And  they  have  the  power.  And  when  we  got  a 
report  some  time  after  of  salmon  being  sent  in  here 
in  fowl  boxes  and  different  things  to  merchants  here 
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Nov.  24, 1899.  in  the  town,  I went  to  the  Metropolitan  police  and 
Hr.  william  they  said  they  would  use  every  exertion  ; and  then 
Dodd.  we  applied  to  the  Iuspector-General  of  Constabulary 

— the  Inspector  of  Irish  fisheries  did — and  I represen- 
ted the  case  to  them,  and  they  got  tho  services  of  a 
member  of  the  Constabulary  force  to  go  down  in  plain 
clothes,  and  go  about  the  markets  and  see.  Well,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  authorities  objected  to  bringing  in 
Constabulary  men,  and  so  it  fell  to  the  ground.  There 
were  several  salmon  exposed  for  sale.  Even  if  they  re- 
ported the  case  to  me  I would  see  about  it.  Then 
we  have  no  funds  to  pay  the  water  bailiffs.  There 
is  a water  bailiff  in  Ringsend,  and  from  Cliapelizod 
to  Lucan,  and  the  third  is  at  Ballymore  Eustace.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  poaching  carried  on  in  the  mills — 
in  the  mill  dams  aud  mill  weirs  along  the  Liff'ey,  and 
we  have  had  prosecutions  and  convictions  for  that,  and 
it  would  be  very  important  that  when  a fishery  case 
comes  on,  nobody  but  a Resident  Magistrate  should  dis- 
pose of  it,  as  some  of  the  mill  owners  aremagistrates  and 
it  is  not  right  to  have  them  there.  Abouttwo  years  ago 
I applied  for  the  attendance  of  a Resident  Magistrate 
at  Lucan,  and  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  for- 
warded it  on,  and  they  wrote  from  the  Government  to 
say  that  it  was  not  a Resident  Magistrate’s  district,  so  I 
got  none.  Then  the  next  case  that  came  on  we  had 
an  Official  from  Dublin  here,  from  the  Four  Courts, 
a magistrate  who  went  down  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  convicting.  And  we  had  a magistrate  at 
Cel  bridge,  a stipendiary  magistrate  that  came  there 
one  day,  a Mr.  Yesey  Fitzgerald,  I think,  and  there 
was  a local  magistrate  who  had  not  sat  on  the  bench 
at  Celbridge  for  four  or  five  years  before  that.  He 
came  there  to  dispose  of  this  case,  and  there  were  three 
summonses  for  illegal  netting  in  the  Liffey,  and 
this  magistrate  stated  that  he  did  not  think  the 
case  v,as  proved  against  two  of  them,  and  there  was 
one  convicted.  Then  when  they  dismissed  it  without 
prejudice  I brought  up  the  case  again,  and  J explained 
the  thing,  now  this  magistrate  came  there  evidently 
on  the  part  of  two  of  the  defendants.  We  brought  it 
on  again  and  the  two  were  convicted  afterwards  by  the 
regular  magistrates. 

2075.  Your  recommendation  is,  that  these  cases 
should  be  decided  by  Resident  Magistrates'! — By 
Resident  Magistrates. 

2076.  We  have  had  that  recommendation  before 
from  other  witnesses  ?— So  I see  by  the  papers,  but  it 
is  very  important. 

2077.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  decrease  of  fish? — 
Well,  the  decrease  of  fish  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  about  those  places. 

2078.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  give  us  on  that  ? 

Well,  I have  in  a measure.  That  decrease  has  been 
going  on  for  four  or  five  years. 

2079.  Has  there  been  a rapid  decrease  ?— No. 

2080.  A gradual  decrease  ?— A gradual  decrease  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  I really  think  that  if 
there  is  a good  run  of  fish  one  summer  then  the  next 
summer  there  is  a great  rush  for  licences,  and  it  is 
over-netted  at  Ringsend. 

2081.  You  think  it  is  over -netted  l—Yei ; but  it 
was  not  last  year.  There  were  only  six  licences. 
Major  Claud  Cane,  of  St.  Wolstan’s,  is  Chairman  of 
our  Board  of  Conservators.  There  are  six  Conserva- 
tors in  the  Dublin  district,  and  there  are  two  ex-officio 
and  Mr.  Worthington  is  an  ex-officio.  He  holds  a 
licence,  and  is  a magistrate. 

2032.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
number  of  nets  to  a particular  number  ?— Yes  • or 
perhaps,  increasing  the  licence. 

2083.  Or  increasing  the  licence  duty  ? Yes.  We 

Lave  no  funds.  Only  for  intermittent  licences  passing 
along  here  we  would  not  be  able  to  pay  anybody 
Our  funds  are  very  low  J 

2084.  Mr.  Green.— Before  we  pass  from  that  state- 
ment iliac  you  made  about  the  decrease  of  fish  I should 
like,  to  know  upon  what  evidence  it  is  based  1— Well 


we  have  not  the  means  of  compelling  the  fishermen  to 
give  ns  an  account  of  the  number  of  fish  they  take, 
but  it  is  what  they  state.  ' 

2085.  Chairman. — Merely  what  you  can  gather 
from  them  ? — Merely  wlmt  we  can  gather.  They  are 
always  inclined  to  give  the  lowest  number. 

2086.  But  you  have  no  definite  statistics  to  giye 
us? — No  ; I could-  not  give  you  definite  statistics. 

2087.  Mr.  Green. — Was  it  four  years  ago  that  ! 
they  told  you  that  the  fishing  was  remarkably  good?—  j 
They  did. 

2088.  My  impression  was  that  they  always  said 
that  it  was  worse  one  year  than  tho  year  before  ?— You  ' 
cannot  get  from  them  a satisfactory  reply.  The  Earl  of 
Meath  sets  a part  of  his  fishery.  He  is  the  owner  of 

a several  fishery  at  Bray,  and  his  authority,  I think 
extends  a mile  outside  tho  mouth  of  the  harbour  at 
Bray,  but  our  regulations  are  that  they  cannot  fish 
within  lialf-a-inile  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  He  sets  • 
a part  of  that  to  two  fishermen  in  Bray,  and  they  pay 
him.  I think  I have  a letter  here,  and  he  says  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  in  1895  was  623  lbs.  (that  is  by 
the  Earl  of  Meath's  own  part.  He  makes  presents  of 
these  salmon,  of  course,  and  does  not  sell  them);  in 
1896,  487  lbs. ; in  1897,  400  lbs. ; in  1898,  165  lbs.; 
and  in  1899,  297  lbs. ; so  that  there  was  an  increase 
last  year. 

2089.  Chairman. — Yes;  but  a decrease  before?— 
The  average  of  each  would  bo  about  7 lbs.,  which 
would  give  you  the  number. 

2090.  I believe  we  are  going  to  get  that  evidence 
direct. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  Naylor  is  going  to  give 
evidence. 

Witness. — Mr.  Naylor  is  only  tho  tenant.  I am 
talking  about  Lord  Meath’s  private  fishery.  Mr. 
Naylor  refused  me  the  other  day  to  give  me  the  num-  ; 
her  of  fish  he  caught,  but  this  is  a part  of  the  fishery 
which  Lord  Meath  owns  himself.  ‘‘The  several 
fishery  has  been  let  since  and  including  1893,  the  rent 
being — first,  £11 ; then  the  next  year,  £40 ; the  next 
year,  £32 ; the  next  year,  £35 ; the  next  year, 
£17  10s. ; and  the  last  year,  £25.  The  coast  bound- 
ary of  the  several  fishery  would  be  high  water  mark 
for  lialf-a-mile  each  side  of  Bray  harbour.  Lord  Meath 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  fishing  from  the  har- 
bour up  tlie  river  about  a mile,  and  he  pays  a special 
bailiff  about  £1  a week — 16s.  a week  and  house  and 
garden.  The  mouth  of  the  Bray  River  belongs  to  the  i 
Township  Commissioners.  His  lordship’s  portion  of 
the  river  extends  for  a mile  up  the  river  from  the 
mouth.  The  water  bailiff  is  paid  16s.  per  week,  and 
house  and  coal  a nd  garden.” 

2091.  I suppose  you  will  let  us  have  that?— I will 
hand  that  in,  certainly. 

2092.  Has  the  fishing  been  carried  on  continu- 
ously?— Oh,  yes. 

2093.  There  has  been  no  intermission  ? — No. 


209  k So  that  the  return  has  been  obtained  under 
fairly  uniform  conditions  ? — I.  called  on  Mr.  Le  Fauu, 
Lord  Meath’s  agent,  when  I knew  that  I was  to  be 
examined,  and  he  sent  me  that. 


2095.  About  artificial  propagation  of  salmon 
understand  Major  Gamble  carries  on  some  artificial 
breeding  of  trout  up  at  Brittas.  There  is  good 
trout  fishing  on  the  Dodder.  We  have  had  several 
prosecutions  against  people  on  the  Dodder  for 
throwing  chloride  of  lime  into  the  river.  We  have 
had  several  convictions,  but  we  have  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  Liffey.  The  principal  thing  in  the 
Liffey  is  to  give  salmon,  if  it  could  be  got,  a free 
passage  up  in  tho  close  season,  but  no  fish  in  dry 
weather  could  get  up  beyond  Mr.  Worthington's. 
They  cannot  get  up — in  fact  very  few  fish  get  up  the 
pass,  because  I do  not  think  it  is  a good  one,  M1- 
Hornsby  inspected  it  with  me  a few  years  ago,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a good  one  either. 

2096.  The  prinoipal  points  in  your  evidence  are  that 


1 
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there  is  a great  want  of  fish  passes  in  the  Liffey,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Conservators  have  not  got  the 
necessary  funds'? — This  is  the  lowest  year  we  have 
had  for  long  time. 

2097.  Mr.  Green. — And  also,  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  should  have  the 
same  powers  as  the  constabulary  1 — Yes,  that  is  what 
I maintain.  They  are  everywhere  about  in  the  fish 
market  and  everywhere,  and  no  fish  could  be  sold  in 
the  close  season  except  on  the  sly.  It  is  very  hard  to 
detect  them.  Last  year  one  of  our  Conservators  was 
getting  fish  out  in  the  country.  He  got  fish  in  the 
month  of  January.  He  got  salmon.  lie  wrote  to  me, 
and  we  had  to  take  steps  against  the  man,  but  he  gave 
us  wrong  names  from  where  he  got  the  salmon.  He 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  prove  where  he  got  them 
from 

Chairman — Quite  so  ; a certificate  of  origin. 

2‘J98  Mr.  Green. — We  have  had  all  that  before 
us  '? — Have  you  had  the  particular  case ; well,  perhaps 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it.  That  is  all,  I think, 
I have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Dublin  district, 
except  as  to  the  want  of  funds.  I wrote  that  we 
wanted  funds  from  Imperial  or  other  sources,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Coastguards, 
aud  fish  passes.  I think  that  is  all. 

2099.  Professor  M'Intosm. — You  mentioned  about 
creosote  being  passed  in  — by  what  works? — Some 
yearn  ago  the  Great  Southern  Railway  Company  were 
doing  some  repairs  at  their  works  at  Inchicore.  I 
got  a report  that  the  fish  were  poisoned  in  the  Liffey, 
and  we  could  not  make  out  how  it  happened;  but 
we  found  out,  and  I went  up  to  the  railway,  and 
they  admitted  that  a strange  engineer,  in  place  of 
letting  this  stuff  go  into  the  pond,  allowed  it  out,  and 
they  paid  us,  I thiuk,  £10  or  £20  for  the  damage  done. 

2100.  Did  you  find  any  dead  fish  ? — They  were 
seen  in  the  Liffey  by  the  public  all  the  way  down — 
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eels  and  every  kind  of  coarse  fish.  The  railway  com-  A'0U'— l?"’ 
pany  admitted  their  offence  and  promised  to  rectify  it,  Mr.  ^Villiam 
and  paid  us  a fine  of  £10  or  £20.  The  fine  is  £10  for  Dod  ' 
first  offence. 

2101.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  spawning 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Up  at  Ballymore  Eustace 
there  are  good  spawniug  beds,  and  in  the  Rye  River 
from  Mayuooth  to  the  Liffey. 

2 1 02.  Have  you  trouble  in  regard  to  their  protec- 
tion?— We  have  not  the  means  of  protecting  them. 

There  are  only  a few  water  bailiffs.  Our  funds  for  the 
last  year  only  amounted  to  £120. 

2103.  Then  the  decrease  which  you  mentioned  is 
not  a very  material  one  ? — No,  it  is  not  a very  material 
one ; because  this  year  the  water  bailiff  reports  it  is 
greatly  improved,  and  if  that  had  been  known  at  the 
time  we  would  have  more  not  licences. 

2104.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  chloride  of  lime,  is  it- 
sent  in  from  works  ? — The  chloride  of  lime  is  used  in 
the  small  rivers  outside  by  individuals. 

2105.  Not  from  works  or  fcleachgreens  ? — No,  sir; 
there  Is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

2106.  About  the  frozen  salmon.  T suppose  you 
would  approve  of  merchants,  who  have  frozen  salmon 
coming  to  you  or  other  authority  for  a permit  ? — For 
a permit. 

2107.  Yes,  to  show  that  their  salmon  had  been 
inspected  ? — I say  if  a merchant  in  Dublin  wishes  to 
preserve  salmon,  and  he  takes  them  in  the  open  season, 
lie  should  give  me  notice  that  he  has  taken  them.  I 
would  inspect  them  myself  or  send  a man.  to  inspect 
them. 

2108.  And  put  them  in  a schedule? — Exactly, 
because  on  giving  me  notice  coming  on  to  Christmas 
that  he  had  salmon  from  the  open  season,  that  he  had 
salmon  and  intended  to  sell  them,  that  was  no  time  to 
give  notice. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Coddington,  j.p.,  d.l.  examined. 


2109.  Chairman. — I think  you  represent  the  lower 
part  of  the  Boyne  ? — Yes  ; I own  the  first  fishery.  My 
fishery  is  part  in  the  tidal  and  part  in  the  fresh  water. 
Legally,  the  difference  between  the  fresh  water  and 
the  tidal  water  was  fixed  a good  many  years  back. 
The  legal  definition  of  tidal  is  as  far  as  the  water  flows 
hack.  That  would  make  the  whole  of  my  fishery  in 
the  tidal  water. 

2110.  It  really  is  all  tidal? — It  is  really  all 
tidal. 

2111.  Do  you  extend  right  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ? — No,  no ; I only  go  from  the  place  called 
Pass-if-you-can ; past  Oldbridge  up  to  Staleen,  I have 
got  the  whole'  of  the  river  up  to  the  navigation 
wall. 

2112.  It  is  all  above  Drogheda  ? — Between 
Drogheda  and  Navan.  I own  half  the  river  from 
that,  one  and  a-half  mile  to  Staleen. 

2113.  Have  you  got  your  evidence  under  the. 
headings  that  we  supplied  to  you  ? — I don’t  thiuk  I 
have  got  anything ; hut  I can  coll  you  the  number  of 
salmon  caught  in  the  different  years.  lean  give  you 
everything  from  the  time  that  I succeeded  to  the 
fishery ; but  T don’t  know  what  happened  to  my 
father’s  fishery  books.  Somehow  or  other  they  must 
have  been  done  away  with,  but  I can  give  you  the 
statistics  of  every  fish  caught  from  1889. 

2114.  Will  you  please  give  them  to  us? — In  the 
year  1889  we  caught  227  salmon,  225  peal,  and  1,251 
white  trout;  in  1890  we  caught  380  salmon,  139 
peal,  1,861  trout;  in  1891,  651  salmon,  213  peal, 
1,790  trout ; in  1892,  483  salmon,  50  peal,  1,131 
trout;  in  1893,  340  Balmon,  441  peal,  2,828  trout;  in 
1S9J,  145  salmon,  202  peal,  761  trout;  in  1895,  366 
salmon,  181  peal,  1,101  trout ; in  1896,  254  salmon; 
169  peal,  948  trout;  in  1897,  152  salmon,  139  peal, 


268  trout ; in  1893,  174  salmon,  171  peal,  898  trout ; Lieut.-CoL 
and  in  1899,  144  salmon,  163  peal,  271  trout.  (See  Coddington, 
Appendix,  Part  II.  Documents  No.  XXXI.)  J'p"’  D,I“ 

2115.  So  the  general  tendency  has  been  a decrease, 
although  there  was  in  1895  a slight  revival  ? —yes. 

2116.  Professor  MTntosh. — A very  good  year  was 
1893  ? — 1893  was  the  best  year  in  every  way. 

2117.  So  it  has  been  elsewhere? — But  the  trout 
have  decreased  in  a most  marvellous  way.  One 
principal  spawning  river  is  the  Mattock  river.  There 
used  to  be  in  that  river  large  dams  crossing  it  to  make 
up  the  water  for  the  different  mills  that  were  there, 
but  not  one  of  those  mills  is  worked  now,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  no  care  is  now  taken  of  the  mill 
dams.  The  whole  thing  is  broken,  aud  the  fish  can  be 
taken  out  anywhere.  Before  those  mill  dams  were 
broken  we  got  a certain  amount  of  fish,  but  now  when 
the  fish  run  up  in  the  flood,  and  after  the  water  goes 
down,  anybody  in  the  world  can  take  them. 

2118.  Tell  us  your  methods  of  fishing  ? — 1 have  got 
a salmon  weir  with  two  boxes  ; but  I only  work  one 
box,  as  I found  it  did  not  not  pay  me  to  work  more, 
and  I do  that  principally  to  preserve  my  rights  to  the 
river.  I do  not  at  this  moment  make  a penny  out 
of  it. 

2119.  Do  you  use  any  nets? — I have  gota  common 
net,  and  they  have  been  reduced  iu  length  by  the 
Fishery  Inspector ; wo  used  to  have  sixty  yards  and 
it  was  reduced  to  forty — that  makes  me  get  less  with 
the  net  too. 

2120.  Is  it  a draft  nsb? — A draft  net. 

2121.  How  many  draft  nets  do  you  fish? — Only 
one.  There  are  a few  fish  caught  in  my  fishery  in 
another  way.  There  is  i soretch  of  river  of  one  mile 
and  a half,  and  then  there  is  a navigation  wall,  and 
that  throws  a backwater  for  about  two  miles  up,  and 
in  that  they  have  got  at  night  a snap  net,  £and 
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occasionally  tliey  can  fish  with  it  and  get  a few  fish. 
There  has  been  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  no  difference  in 
the  method  of  fishing  in  the  Oldbridge  Fishery 

2122.  Or  no  improvement  1 — None  whatever. 

2123.  Is  the  draft  net  worked  at  night? — Oh,  yes  ; 
we  work  it  at  night.  In  the  summer  time,  when  the 
water  is  low  and  clear,  we  could  hardly  get  a fish  in 
the  daylight. 

2124.  I think  you  said  you  had  some  explanation 
to  give  as  to  the  marked  decrease  ? — There  is  only  one 
way.  I have  been  thinking  over  the  matter.  I find 
that  the  draft  nets  nets  in  Drogheda  have  increased 
in  the  most  marvellous  way  within  the  last  20  or  30 
years.  When  I was  a boy  I do  not  think  there  were 
were  more  than  5 draft  nets  in  use  below  Drogheda. 
The  fishery  there  was  supposed  to  be  Corporation 
property,  and  what  happened  was  this—  the  old  Cor- 
poration did  not  take  any  care  of  the  fishery,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  it  has  become  a common  fishery, 
and  anybody  can  go  and  put  a net  out  between 
Drogheda  and  the  bar.  So,  consequently,  there  are  as 
many  nets  going  on  there  as  can  be.  The  tendency 
of  the  number  of  nets  fishing  below  Drogheda  isjito 
increase.  There  are  120  nets  licensed  for  it.  Take 
70  nets  for  an  example.  Well,  three  men  are 
required  to  a net,  the  expenses  of  the  men  and  boat, 
and  the  wear  and  tear,  and  licences — I should  say,  at 
the  very  least,  must  be  £3  a week,  and  they  must  be 
catching  fish,  because  the  nets  are  increasing ; for  if 
they  were  not  making  money  the  nets  would  be  falling 
off  in  number.  If  you  multiply  70  by  3,  you  get  £210. 
Then,  if  you  only  take  four  weeks  in  the  month,  that 
is  £840  of  salmon  per  month,  and  if  you  multiply 
that  by  the  five  mouths  that  the  fishing  lasts,  you  get 
£4,200.  It  is  an  utier  impossibility  that  people 
would  be  going  on  losing  money.  The  tendency  is 
that  every  year  the  nets  are  going  up,  and  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  nets  to  be  increasing 
year  by  year  if  the  men  are  losing  money,  and  there 
must  be  that  value  of  salmon  caught  there.  You 
cannot  get  the  number  that  are  caught ; they  will 
not  tell  you. 

2125.  Chairman'. — There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  licences  ?— No.  There  is  a little  bit 
in  Drogheda  they  cannot  fish,  but  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  licences. 

2126.  Mr.  Green. — Have  the  Corporation  rights 
been  completely  lost?— They  have  lost  them. 
Legally,  they  have  let  it  go  so  many  years,  that  it 
is  now  a common  fishery. 

2127.  The  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  by  over- 
netting that  the  decrease  is  caused?— Yes;  when 
they  first  began  fishing  by  nets  they  used  to  fish  on 
the  rise,  as  the  tide  is  coming  in,  but  now  that 
the  nets  have  become  so  numerous,  a great  many  are 
fishing  the  rise,  and  higher  up  they  are  fishing  the 
falls.  Between  me  and  Drogheda  there  is  a net  at 
the  naiTOwest  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
and  he  has  a right  to  his  95  yards’  net,  and  ho 
seldom  fishes  now  at  any  time  but  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  and  any  salmon  that  comes  up  the  whole  of 
the  Boyne  is  fished  some  part  between  Drogheda 
and  the  bar,  and  between  me  and  Oldbridge  ; it 
is  fished  the  whole  of  the  tides  except  about*  an 
hour  or  so.  They  fish  it  as  long  as  any  fish  coming 
up  by  the  tide  can  be  coming  up.  And  there  is 
another  great  thing;  if  the  coastguards  could  be 
made  to  help  us  below  Drogheda,  about  the  bar— 
they  have  got  the  boats— if  they  would  give  Assis- 
tance m the  preservation  of  the  river  down  there 
and  the  police  higher  up— to  do  it  would  be  a tremen- 
dous matter  for  the  welfare  of  the  river. 

2128.  You  mean  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  not 
preserved  ? — I mean  all  weekly  close  time  and  other 
times. 

2129  You  infer  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  not 
kept  l— 1 have  heard  a great  many  instances  to  the 
contrary. 

^ 2130.  Can  we  have  those  statistics  you  quoted?— 


2131.  Have  you  a plan  of  the  weir? — No;  but  I 
cau  get  it  for  you ; the  Fishery  Commissioners  have 
it. 

2132.  Mr.  Green.— I think  the  Inspector  of 

Fisheries  limited  the  length  of  your  net? Yes -I 

used  to  have  a sixty  yards’  net,  and  they  cut  it  down 
to  forty  yards. 

2133.  I think  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  limited 
the  others,  too? — They  took  5 off  the  100,  and  20  off 
the  60  yards.  I ought  to  have  a tidal  net,  but  it  is 
a mistake  and  error  that  the  Inspectors  know  perfectly 
well,  but  they  say  they  cannot  alter  it  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  I made  inquiries,  and  it  might 
cost  me  £500  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I don’t  like 
to  do  that  with  a decreasing  fishery. 

2134.  The  last  point  we  asked  you  about  is  about 
the  artificial  breeding.  I)o  the  fishers  in  the  tidal 
waters  do  anything  to  support  these  hatcheries?— 
They  do  not  do  it  directly  themselves,  but  tliey  do 
give  a certain  amount  through  the  Conservators  • but 
latterly — these  last  two  years— they  have  been  turning 
out  salmon  fry  at  Blackens ilo  fishery.  I must  say  I 
have  not  found  any  benefit  from  it,  and  the  men  last 
year  refused  to  give  anything  out  of  the  Conservators’ 
fund  to  the  Blackcastle  fishery. 

2135.  Professor  M'Intosii.  —You  say  that  trout 
were  caught  in  large  numbers  ?— At  one  time,  but  not 
now.  The  trout  do  not  go  higher  than  me. 

2136.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  same  cause 
affects  them?— It  docs  to  a certain  extent;  but  the 
real  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the  sea  trout  is  what  I 
stated.  They  are  killed  spawning  at  Mattock  River. 
They  used  to  have  large  pools  where  tliey  could  rest 
but  now  there  is  non  a single  place  where  anybody 
with  a small  net  could  not  take  any  trout  out  of  the 
water. 

2137.  Do  these  weirs  still  stand? — They  are 
partly  there,  there  is  not  a single  one  in  repair. 

2138.  Would  they  bo  hotter  away?— Oh,  no;  I 
think  not. 

2138.  "Would  you  rather  conserve  them?— It 
would  help  them  very  much  indeed.  It  is  one  of 
those  rivers  that  rushes  down  very  sharp  with  the 
flood,  and  it  comes  down  very  quickly.  It  is  the 
spawning  ground  for  these  frutts  or  trout  of  the 
Boyne  River. 

2140.  Are  there  any  snap  nets  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— We  use  it  in  the  back  waters. 

2141.  How  many  are  there?— There  is  one  snap 
net. 

2142.  Is  it  a useful  net? — Tho  water  must  bo  very 
low  : you  cannot  use  it  in  any  high  water,  and  you 
can  only  use  it  at.  particular  times.  It  is  very  doubtful 
catching. 

2143.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  licences 
for  nets  ? — 1 have  nothing  to  say  about  tho  licences 
for  nets.  That  is  entirely  a legal  matter,  but  I think 
the  reduction  of  licences  would  ho  a very  bad  tiling. 

2144.  It  is  a very  remarkable  increase  in  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years  from  4 to  120  ?— Not  number  of 
licences  ? 

2145.  Net  number  of  nets? — Yes;  it  is  one  of  my 
arguments  in  support  of  my  belief  that  tho  fish  must 
be  increased. 

2146.  You  have  no  trouble  with  poisons  ?— No, 
none.  I have  had  none. 

2147.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of  spawn- 
ing grounds  ? — None.  There  are  none  in  my  part, 
except  Mattock  River,  and  that  is  for  trout,  but  there 
is  hardly  a salmon  comes  up.  1 am  too  low  down 
tor  in. 

2148.  Have  you  any  other  facts  to  give  us  about 
the  young  salmon,  the  smolts?-No.  I see  them 
coming  down,  but  that  is  all  I do.  They  are  not  bred 
with  me,  except  very  few  indeed.  1 see  them  passing 
down  through  the  traps  and  along  the  river  at  parti- 
cular times  of  year. 

2149.  Chairman. — You  spoke  of  the  sudden  floods 
and  rapid  run  off  ?— That  is  for  Mattock  River. 
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2150.  Has  that  been  produced  by  drainage  ? — No, 
I think  not ; there  is  not  much  drainage  in  that  part 
of  the  country  at  all  There  is  drainage  high  up  in 
the  Boyne,  but  not  in  the  Mattock  River.  I think 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decrease  in  that  point 
is  the  great  loss  of  water  for  the  trout  to  get  back  and 
rest  in.  There  were  some  four  or  five  large  dams 


that  they  could  drop  back  into,  and  now  they  cannot,  &ov.  24, 1809. 
and  anybody  or  anything  in  the  world  can  take  them  Lieutlcol. 
Out.  Coddington, 

2151.  Mr.  Green. — Was  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  up  the  dams  when  they  were  there? — No,  no 
difficulty,  and  if  there  was,  there  was  always  a pass 
put  for  them  where  they  could  get  up. 


Mr.  H.  C.  FitzHerbert,  j.p.,  examined. 


2152.  Chairman. — Do  you  come  from  the  Boyne? 
— No;  Abbeyleix. 

2153.  Oh,  from  the  Nore? — Yes;  I am  a brother 
of  the  Boyne  man.  I am  not  fortunate  enough  to 
own  any  water.  I am  an  independent  fisherman,  and 
I merely  come  to  state  what  I know  about  the  Nore. 

2154.  As  an  angler? — Yes.  I manage  a large 
property  on  the  Nore,  which,  unfortunately,  is  unpro- 
ductive, and  I am  afraid  that  from  its  nature  it  will 
always  be  so.  The  river  there  has  a sandy  bottom, 
and  that  is  not  the  place  for  salmon,  except,  pei'haps, 
late  in  the  season,  after  the  close  time  has  set  in. 
For  the  last  tsventy-three  years  I have  been  residing 
there,  and  the  fishing  has  been  gradually  getting, 
every  year,  worse.  So  much  so  that  for  the  last  few 
years  i have  hardly  fished  at  all.  Abbeyleix  is  where 
I reside,  and  the  fishery  is  about  six  miles  from  there. 

2155.  Would  you  point  it  out  on  the  map? — The 
witness  then  pointed  out  the  spot  on  the  map. 

2156.  As  to  distance — how  many  miles  is  it? — 
About  sixteen  miles  above  Kilkenny.  I am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  river,  from  the  tidal  water 
upwards ; and,  in  addition  to  being  a Conservator,  I 
have  a good  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  the  state 
of  affairs  exists.  As  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  river,  I think  it  was  given  in  evidence  before  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  the  other  day  that  there  were  se  veuty- 
five  miles  of  water,  and  on  that  there  are  only  four 
bailiffs  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  fish,  and  these 
four  bailiffs,  I need  hardly  point  out,  are  quite  an 
insufficient  number.  For  the  spawning  season  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  Conservators  to  employ  men  at 
10s.  and  12s.  a week  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river,  to  look  after  the  spawning  ground.  These 
men  are  all  local  men,  and  they  cannot  be  much 
depended  on  : indeed,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
information  for  the  prosecution  of  their  neighbours 
for  such  an  insufficient  salary.  I think  that  until 
funds  are  forthcoming  in  some  way  or  another,  to 
put  on  a higher  class  of  bailiffs,  and  more  of  them, 
that  the  rivers  will  never  improve.  I don’t  see  how 
it  is  possible  they  should  do  so,  and  I would  suggest, 
as  1 believe  other  witnesses  have  already  suggested, 
and  as  I suggested  before  the  Fishery  Inspectors  the 
other  day,  that  the  increase  of  licences  should  be  one 
mode  of  raising  money.  The  rodmen  are  quite  willing 
that  their  charge  should  be  doubled,  and  I think  that 
the  net  licences  should  be  similarly  increased.  The 
close  time,  I think,  should  also  be  increased.  The 
weekly  close  time  I think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  to,  or  otherwise  there  will  be  no  chance  of  getting 
up  the  stock  of  fish  again. 

2157.  By  how  much  ? — I would  suggest  to  give 
another  day  in  the  week  if  it  can  be  done — the  Mon- 
day in  the  week.  * 

2158.  The  full  twenty-four  hours  ? — I would ; unless 
something  is  done  like  that  for  the  rivers  they  will 
not  in  our  time  ever  recover  to  what  they  originally 
were. 

2159.  Yes  ; very  well? — And  I go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  yearly  close  season  should  also  be  extended. 
It  begins  now  on  the  1st  of  February  on  the  Nore.  I 
would  treat  rods  on  a par  with  the  nets,  although  I 
think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  do  so,  but  I,  as  a rodman, 
would  offer  that  concession  if  we  got  nets  taken  off 
for  another  month  and  not  begin  fishing  until  the 
1st  of  March,  and  I would  end  on  the  15th  of  August, 
or  at  the  very  latest  the  1st  of  September. 

2160.  And  the  rod  fishing  would  end  at  that  time 


also? — Yes,  rod  and  nets.  I would  put  both  on  the  Mr.  H.O.  Rt«- 
same  footing.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  from  the  Herbert’ J,Pf 
15th  of  August  upwards,  the  fish — and  I have  caught 
them  myself — are  quite  red  and  full  of  spawn ; I 
might  turn  them  out,  but  I am  afraid  a great  many 
others  don’t  turn  them  back,  and  that  means  of  course 
a loss  to  the  river.  One  reason  I think,  why  a great 
decrease  and  falling  off  him  taken  place,  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  netting.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  now  worked  on  a much  better  system.  They 
use  a much  finer  material  in  their  nets,  and  it  must 
be  a tremendous  advantage.  They  can  now  fish  in 
higher  waters  than  they  used  to  be  able  to  do  with  the 
heavy  twine  in  their  nets  and  that  is  most  injurious. 

I certainly  think  that  the  netting  in  the  fresh  water 
should  be  put  a stop  to  and  made  illegal.  On  the 
Nore,  for  instance,  there  are  a band  of  fishermen  at 
nearly  every  town  from  the  tidal  water  upwards  who, 
perhaps,  pay  a pound  probably,  or  something  to  the 
proprietors  of  one  bank,  and  so  get  permission  to  net ; 
and  if  they  restricted  themselves  to  the  part  of  the 
river  which  they  have  leave  to  fish  it  would  not 
matter  so  very  much  ; but  once  they  get  leave  on  100 
or  200  yards  or  a mile  they  take  the  opportunities  of 
going  up  and  down  the  river  at  night  and  of  poaching 
for  miles. 

2161.  Mr.  Green.— Then  that  is  pure  poaching, 
because  night  fishing  is  prohibited  in  these  waters  ?— 

Yes,  it  is,  but  without  funds  and  help  we  cannot  stop 
it. 

2162.  Then  the  evil  is  partly  due  to  the  want  of 
funds? — I don’t  think  anything  can  be  done  without 
funds.  Money  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil. 

2163.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  now  of  your 
own  river  ? — Of  the  Nore  now.  I can  tell  you  of  other 
rivers  later  on. 

2164.  Yes? — Twenty-three  yearn  ago  I was  able  to 
kill  three  to  five  or  six  fish  in  the  day  with  n»y  single 
rod.  Now  if  I get  five  to  six  fish  in  the  season  I 
consider  myself  very  fortunate — in  fact  some  seasons 
I have  not  killed  one  at  all  on  it.  This  fresh  water 
netting  being  allowed  to  go  on,  and  working  as  they 
do  night  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  it  is  sufficient  to- 
depopulate  the  whole  river. 

2165.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions? — As  to- 
the  fresh  water  netting,  they  get  permission  to  fish 
one  bank.  They  then  take  advantage  of  fishing  both 
banks,  because  there  is  nobody  to  prevent  them,  or 
see  that  they  restrict  themselves  to  half  the  river. 

That  is  most  injurious.  And  I think  that  even  if 
netting  were  allowed  in  the  upper  waters,  if  it  were 
legal,  it  should  be  restricted,  at  all  events,  to  where 
the  two  banks  belong  to  the  one  owner.  I think,  in 
the  interests  of  the  river  and  the  general  public,  it 
should  be  done  away  with  altogether.  On  the  Nore- 
there  are  several  weirs  which  are  most  obstructive. 

One  of  them  is  Ballyreddan  weir,  close  to  Bennet’s 
Bridge,  and  there  is  another  one  at  Sheastown,  above 
that  again.  There  is  another  one  at  the  town  of 
Kilkenny — Green’s  Bridge  weir.  That  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  so  bad  as  the  others ; but  as  to  the 
Ballyreddan  weir,  I think  it  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  that  I applied  to  the  Inspectors,  and  they 
held  an  inquiry,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was 
that  I got  up  private  funds  to  alter  this  weir  in  such 
a way  as  to  put  a proper  Queen’s  gap  into  it.  We 
have  now  £70  collected.  When  we  went  to  alter  the 
weir  objections  were  raised  by  the  two  mill-ownei's — • 
one  on  each  side — whose  mills  were  supplied  with 
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.Xov.  24, 1899.  water  from  the  weir,  and  they  threatened  us  that  if 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fitz-  we  touched  it  we  would  he  held  responsible,  and  I, 
Herbert,  j.p.  and  one  or  two  others  who  joined  with  me,  were 
afraid  to  venture  to  touch  it.  The  money  is  available 
now  at  any  moment,  and  I think  that  such  obstruc- 
tions, if  it  could  be  done,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  that  the  law  should  be  amended  in 
such  a way  that  they  would  have  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  mill-owners,  and  not  leave  the  responsibility 
on  myself,  and  individuals  like  myself,  and  other 
fishermen. 

2166.  Mr.  Green. — One  of  my  predecessors  got 
into  trouble  over,  I think,  that  weir — Major  Haj'es — 
I think  he  interfered  with  it  ? — I don’t  remember. 
Oh,  no,  there  was  never  anything  done  to  that  weir. 
But  I know  that  an  Inspector  did  suffer  over  some 
weir,  but  it  was  not  that  one,  and  I think  the  result 
was  that  it  made  them  afraid  to  give  us  the  autho 
rity,  and  I was  afraid  to  take  the  x’esponsibility 
myself. 

2167.  Oh,  yes  ; that  is  so  ? — This  is  a matter  I need 
Rot  tell  you  it  is  just  above  Bennet’s  Bridge  and  the 
fish  go  up  there  and  all  the  Bennet’s  Bridge  net  men 
are,  more  or  less,  cotmen  and  poachers,  and  they  sweep 
every  single  fish  that  comes  up  to  that,  except  in 
high  flood — that  is  the  only  time,  the  fish  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crossing  over.  I may  point  out  that  the 
upper  proprietors  have  got  quite  disheartened  in  the 
whole  matter.  They  feel  they  have  now  no  interest 
in  the  river.  They  catch  no  fish,  they  see  no 
fish,  and  they  hear  of  no  fish.  They  have  got  quite 
callous,  and  they  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  that 
is  going  on.  They  derive  no  benefit.  The  water  I 
know  to  be  really  good  water  and  most  productive  at 
one  time,  and  now  it  is  perfectly  unproductive.  When 
we  do  have  prosecutions — and  there  cannot  be  very 
many,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  bailiffs — but 
when  we  do  come  on  illegal  fishing  and  we  get  fines 
inflicted,  the  result  is  that  they  apply  to  headquarters 
•and  get  these  fines  remitted  practically.  It  is  very 
disheartening,  not  only  to  the  bailiffs,  but  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  preservation  of  the  waters,  and  I agree  with  what 
I saw  in  yesterday’s  paper,  and  it  has  a long  time  been 
my  opinion,  that  all  cases  for  poaching  should  be  tried 
before  Resident  Magistrates,  leaving  the  local  Magis- 
trates out  of  it  altogether.  In  the  first  place  many 
of  them — the  local  Magistrates — are  afraid  of  their 
neighbours ; and,  in  the  second  place,  I think  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  are  a more  independent  body  before 
whom  to  try  such  cases,  and  certainly  all  cases  of  ap- 
peal, if  such  were  allowed  them,  should  be  heard 
before  the  county  court  judge,  leaving  the  local  magis- 
trates out  of  it  altogether-.  Perhaps,  I am  going  at 
too  great  length  into  these  matters. 

2168.  Chairman. — We  had  that  evidence  given 
before  1 — I saw  it  in  yesterday’s  paper,  and  I wish 
to  say  that  I agree  with  it — speaking  from  my  own 
personal  experience 

21 G9.  You  merely  wish  to  endorse  it? — I think  also 
that  poachers  caught  should  be  made  amenable  and 
should  not  have  the  option  of  a fine,  particularly  when 
they  are  caught  at  night — which  is  illegal  and  always 
has  been.  They  should  not  get  the  option  of  being  fined. 
Unfortunately,  on  the  river  Nore  there  are  a great 
many  appliances,  such  as  I see  hanging  np  there,  for 
•catching  fish. 

2170,  The  drum  net  1— Yes ; they  are  very  cleverly 
worked  in  th  e Queen’s  gap.  At  Tlromastown  wier,  six 
miles  above  the  tidal  water,  one  was  taken  by  a 
■private  bailiff  that  I put  on  this  year.  I vented  a 
small  stretch  of  water  last  season,  and  paid  a high 
rent,  and  caught,  six  fish  in  the  season  instead  of  a 
couple  of  hundred,  as  1 ouent  to  have  done.  This 
private  l ailiff  was  in  my  employment  at  the  time,  and 
I got  him  taken  on  by  the  Conservators,  and  I think 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  they  have.  Well,  he 
took  one  of  these  nets  from  Thomastown  weir,  and, 
judging  by  its  apj  eararce,  it  must  have  been’  used 


for  a long  time.  I instructed  him  in  early  moraine 
it  was  very  low  water,  to  clear  away  the  weeds  and 
let  the  full  flow  of  water  go  through  the  pass.  He 
was  doing  this,  and  just  between  the  two  lights  he 
observed  a cot  coming  up  towards  him  with  some  men 
in  it,  and  trying  the  Queen’s  gap,  which  was  under 
him — ho  never  saw  the  not  at  the  time — but  he  put 
down  a drag  and  took  up  the  not  with  a salmon  in  it 
I need  not  tell  you  how  destructive  they  are.  The 
destruction  of  fry  in  other  rivers  I know  of  in 
Ireland  seems  to  bo  very  groat  on  the  part  of  the  trout 
fishers,  and  I certainly  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
they  should  b9  in  some  way  made  to  contribute  to  the  ' 
preservation  of  tlio  river  by  paying  a small  licence 
duty. 

2171.  ITow  much? — I would  suggest  10s.  ayear 
and  I think  it  cannot  Ins  suppressed  without  fundsfor 
the  bailiffs.  It  would  help  over  the  difficulty. 

2172.  Would  you  make  that  licence  necessary  for  the 
whole  season  ? — Yes  ; in  the  same  way  as  a salmon 
licence. 

2173.  For  the  whole  year  ? — For  the  whole  season. 

2174.  Leaving  no  part  of  the  year  free  ? — No  ; be- 
cause these  are  all  local  men  who  arc  the  trout  fishers 
and  if  a stranger  doos  come  to  trout  fish  I think  he 
would  benefit  from  it  so  far  as  ho  is  concerned.  It 
would,  I think,  then  pay  strangers  to  come  to  the 
river. 

217. 0.  You  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  only  have  a licence  during  the  time  the  fry  were 
descending  ? — I would  have  it  for  the  whole  year  as 
the  salmon  licencos,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  rivers,  and  also  of  pro- 
tecting the  fry. 

2176.  You  would  wish  to  keep  anglers  oft’  the  river 
during  the  fry  season  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  , 
It  would  protect  the  fry.  I was  looking  after  the  trout  i 
as  well  as  the  salmon  by  saying  that  it  should  be  for  the 
year.  It  would  help  to  pay  bailiffs  to  preserve  the 
water  all  the  year  round,  bub,  speaking  of  the  fry  alone, 

I think  the  licences  for  the  three  mouths  would  be, 
perhaps,  advisable. 

2177.  It  would  not  press  so  hard  on  the  people  of 
the  district  ? —No. 

2178.  Mr.  Green. — Aro  tlicro  not  a number  of 
poor  men  iu  the  town  of  Kilkenny  who  angle  for  their 
amusement,  and  to  whom  the  payment  of  10s.  a year 
would  bo  rather  heavy  ? — There  are  not  very  many, 

as  there  is  little  there  to  catch,  but  between  that  and  ' 
Thomastown  there  are  a good  many.  It  is  mere  boys, 
and  half  of  them  don’t  know,  perhaps,  the  difference 
between  the  fry  and  trout.  I don’t  say  they  do  it 
intentionally,  but  some  restriction  should  be  made. 

2179.  Cir airman  — Yon  would  bo  satisfied  with 
three  months? — Yes,  I would.  I did  nob  look  on  it 
in  that  light  before.  As  to  hatcheries,  I heard 
Colonel  Coddington  give  Ills  evidence,  and  I think 
that  ho  was  under  a misapprehension  in  saying  that 
tiro  Boyne  hatchery  was  only  six  yoars  established. 

It  has  boon  going  nearer  to  thirty  years  to  uiy 
own  recollection.  I remember  it  as  a young  fellow, 
when  my  brother  and  I skirted  it.  I think  that  wo 
wore  the  fii-st  to  have  a hatchery  in  Ireland.  We 
took  a great  interest  in  it,  and  I may  say,  I do  so 
still.  Twenty  years  ago  T put  a luitcliory  iu  the  Nore, 
but  I gave  it  up,  os  I lost  all  interest  in  the  river, 
owing  to  tire  scarcity  of  fish. 

2180..  Do  you  get  any  assistance  in  keeping  it  up? 

— No  ; it  was  done  by  private  enterprise. 

2181.  The  netting  interests  at  the  mouth  did  not  j 
help  ? — No  ; it  was  only  on  a small  scale.  I introduced 
some  of  th  e Rhine  salm  on  into  it , but  it  was  on  a private  > 
scale.  Lord  de  V esci,  for  whom  I manage  a property 
at  Abbeyleix,  gave  me  the  appliances.  He  has  also 
authorised  me  to  say  that  if  the  waters  are  properly 
preserved  and  minded,  he  is  quite  prepared  to  start  a 
hatchery  liimself  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  I have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  I have  experi- 
enced on  the  Boyne,  that  it  does  a great  deal  of  good- 
I do  believe  that.  I think  if  the  Nore  could  be  pro- 
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served  and  hatcheries  put  here  and  there  up  and 
■down  the  river,  and  one  particularly  where  I reside, 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  value.  They  are  of  the 
.greatest  value  possible. 

° 2182.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  hatcheries  ? — 
Yes,  very  strongly. 

2183.  Mr.  Green. — When  you  say  that  Lord 
•de  Vesci  is  ready  to  start  a hatchery,  I suppose  you 
mean  a large  hatchery  ? — Oh,  yes  ; on  an  extensive 
scale.  He  authorised  me  to  say  so,  and  he  i^  a man 
who  has  never  caught  a salmon  in  his  life.  It  is  from 
-private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  river ; although 
five  or  six  miles  of  river  run  through  his  property, 
•will  never  be  fishing  water. 

2181.  Then  it  is  for  the  public  good! — Yes;  this 
•stretch  is  all  of  a sandy  nature,  and  fish  won’t  lie  in 
it,  and  it  runs  very  shallow  at  times.  There  used  to 
be  plenty  of  salmon  after  the  close  time  set  in.  I 
.have  seen  some  of  them  spawning,  but  in  the  tribu- 
taries. They  used  to  spawn  extensively  at  one  time  ; 
but  they  are  very  scarce  now. 

2185.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commissioners  ? — I would  like  to  mention 
that  I think  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  river,  not 
•only  to  the  Nore,  but  to  other  rivers  also  if  the  Con- 
stabulary gave  further  assistance,  or  more  assistance, 
■on  this  river  at  Bennett’s  Bridge,  there  is  a Con- 
stabulary barrack  beside  the  river.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  poaching  every  night,  and  I never  heard  of  a 
single  case  of  prosecution,  the  same  also  applies  to 
Thomastown  and  the  tributaries  close  to  Abbeyleix, 
which  are  some  of  the  best  spawning  places  on  the 
river.  They  are  quite  unprotected,  and  the  Con- 
stabulary do  little  or  nothing  there.  There  is  hardly 
ever  a prosecution,  although  poaching  is  extensive. 
This  year  the  Conservators  put  off  all  the  bailiffs  and 
the  extra  bailiffs  who  used  to  be  employed  during  the 
close  time.  We  decided  we  would  not  put  them  on 
at  10s.  and  12s.  a week,  you  could  not  depend  on  them. 
It  is  paying  them  money  and  they  do  nothing.  It  was 
simply  wasting  money.  The  rivers  are  open  there  to 
all  the  poachers,  and  unless  the  Constabulary  do  some- 
thing, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  fish  being 
killed.  It  was  reported  to  me  this  last  year  that  the  net 
men  and  poachers  atThomastownand  Bennett’s  Bridge 
thought  that  by  taking  outlieences  in  other  districts 
they  would  be  boycotting  the  bailiffs,  because  we  would 
not  have  funds  to  pay  them  at  all.  Our  Secretary  will 
tell  you  about  that.  That  would  reduce  the  funds  of  the 
Board  very  much.  There  is  a mill  in  the  town  of 
Thomastown  which  belongs  to  a Mr.  Pillsworth,  and 
it  was  mentioned  before  the  inspectors  the  other  day 
at  Kilkenny,  but  the  inspectors  said  that  the  complaint 
had  already  been  decided — that  is  with  regard  to — 
need  I go  into  the  matter  ? 

2186.  Mr.  Green. — Yes?  Well,  there  is  a tail 
race  at  Pillsworth ’s  mill  at  Thomastown.  In  low  water 
the  whole  flow  of  the  river  goes  through  the  mill. 

21 S7.  Chairman. — We  have  had  this  weir  before  us 
already  1 — This  is  the  same  one. 

2188.  Yes  1 Pilsworth’s  mill  is  in  the  town  of 
Thomastown,  and  it  is  below  this  Thomastown  weir 
where  the  net  was  taken.  In  very  low  water  it  is 
nearly  dry.  The  water  is  being  taken  through  Mr. 
Pilsworth’s  mill  through  what  is  called  the  black  arch, an 
archway  under  themilland  behind  the  wheel,  and  when 
the  water  passes  through  the  fish  ran  in  under  tins  arch. 
It  is  perfectly  concealed  from  the  bailiffs,  being  in  the 
building.  The  millingmen  there,  I understand,  through 
a trap  hole  can  get  down  and  drop  a net  at  the  back 
of  the  mill  and  shut  down  the  sluice  gate,  and  the 
fish  drop  back  with  the  water,  and  there  they  have 
them  all.  This  bailiff  whom  I mentioned  before  came 
on  them  one  night,  and  he  found  a fish  in  the  net, 
and  this  practice  has  been  going  on  within  the  memory 
of  man — a celebrated  place.  1 think  twenty  years  ago 
I was  one  of  the  Conservators  who  went  to  inspect 
it,  hut  it  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

2189.  Have  there  been  no  prosecutions  in  connec- 
tion with  it  1 — No,  it  is  very  hard  to  catch  the  parties. 


2190.  Mr.  Green. — Is  not  the  poaching  done  inside  Woo.  24, 189s. 
the  mill  ? — It  is  in  the  mill.  What  we  suggested  at  1Ir  hTcT  Fit*- 
one  time  was  to  put  a grating  below  that  race,  and  I Herbert," j.p. 
think  it  came  before  the  Inspectors. 

2191.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago?-— Yes,  and 
you  decided  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  water 
power  of  the  mill.  Mr.  Pilsworth  is  a good  fisher- 
man, and  a friend  of  my  own,  and  1 spoke  to  him 
privately,  and  I thought  he  would  have  met  me,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  1 was  going  to  suggest  that 
something  permanent  should  he  done,  and  a struct  ire 
erected  of  bars,  so  that  part  be  only  kept  down 
at  certain  times,  when  the  fish  were  likely  to  travel, 
and  taken  up  at  other  times.  I don’t  see  how  it 
could  interfere  with  the  mill. 

2192.  The  fall  is  very  slight  in  this  place,  and  the 
water  must  get  away  through  the  wheel.  It  is  on 
that  the  miller  raised  the  objection? — I think  it 
would  be  to  such  au  extent — up  to  forty  or  fifty 
yards  in  width.  It  would  spread  over  such  an  ex- 
tent that  1 don’t  see  how  it  could  interfere  with  the 
mill,  because  I can’t  understand  it,  how  there  would 
be  sufficient  back  water  to  interfere  with  the  milling 
power.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  as 
T think  that  something,  in  the  interest  of  the  river, 
ought  to  be  done  to  it.  When  I mentioned  to  you 
about  doing  away  with  the  fresh  water  netting,  of 
course,  power  should  he  given  for  taking  spawn  for 
the  hatcheries,  and  taking  of  pike  and  such  as  that. 

2193.  Yes,  we  understand  that? — I mentioned  that 
because  I was  asked  to  do  so.  1 would  strongly  call 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  weirs,  particularly  the 
Ballyreddin  and  Sheastown  weirs,  and  Green’s  weir  in 
the  interests  of  the  river. 

2 1 94.  Mr.  Green. — Are  the  mills  at  Green’s  weir 
working  now  ? — I think  one  is  but  not  the  other. 

The  whole  thing  could  be  done  for  very  little;  I 
undertook  myself  to  do  it  for  30s.  or  £2.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  put  up  two  3-inch  planks,  9 inches  wide ; 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  nobody  likes  to  undertake 
the  responsibility. 

2195.  We  had  an  interview  with  the  miller  there 
some  years  ago,  and  he  consented  to  a change,  but 
afterwards  lie  withdrew  his  consent,  and  said  that  he 
would  hold  us  responsible  for  any  damage  done? — 

The  same  thing  happened  to  me  there  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago.  Unless  in  high  water  no  fish  can 
get  to  the  upper  waters. 

2195a.  Chairman. — You  recommend  that  netting 
in  fresh  water  should  be  abolished? — Yes,  I think 
so,  because  as  worked  at  present,  although  the  net- 
raen  may  have  the  right  to  fish  100  or  200  yards  of 
water,  they  take  the  liberty  of  going  along  for  miles. 

2196.  The  netting  rights  represent  a very  valuable 
property? — Yes,  if  the  river  could  be  preserved. 

2197.  But  even  now  ? — Oh,  nothing. 

2198.  Nothing  at  all  ?— No,  unless  they  go  down 
and  fish  the  principal  reaches.  There  is  Lord  CaiTick’s 
water,  they  would  take  some  fine  fish  out  of  that ; it 
would  be  as  good  all  the  way  if  preservation  were 
properly  carried  out. 

2199.  You  think  it  is  a feasible  scheme  ? — Yes. 

2200.  Professor  MTntosh.— Did  you  not  mention 
that  these  fishermen  paid  £1  to  the  riparian  proprie- 
tors?— I understand  that  in  some  cases  they  rent 
fishing  for  £1  or  £2. 

2201.  The  half  of  the  river  that  is? — Yes. 

2202.  And  they  take  permission  to  fish  both  sides  ? 

—Yes. 

2203.  Still  they  pay  someting? — Not  always,  and 
I know  instances  in  which  they  get  liberty  to  fish  from 
one  owner,  and  they  take  the  liberty  of  fishing  up 
and  down.  The  river  is  very  narrow,  and  the  net 
sweeps  the  greater  part  of  it. 

2204.  But  still  the  proprietor  would  consider  that 
a considerable  item?— No.  In  one  place  the  pro- 
prietor gave  me  to  understand  that  she  only  got  a 
couple  of  fish  in  the  yea.,  got  from  the  fishermen  foi 
leave  to  fish. 
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Nov.  24, 1893.  205.  The  upper  proprietors,  you  say,  are  dis- 

Mr.H.  C.Fitz-  heartened,  and  take  no  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
Herbert,  j.p.  the  spawning  beds  1 — Yes. 

2206.  It  is  a serious  matter? — Very  serious. 

2207.  It  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question  ? — 
Not  altogether,  but  largely.  There  are  not  many 
fish  to  preserve  now  ; they  are  very  scarce. 

2208.  Does  poaching  go  on  largely  in  the  upper 
waters? — I am  certain  of  it.  In  one  tributary,  four 
or  five  miles  from  me,  a poacher  was  seen  walking 
along  in  broad  daylight,  with  a gaff  in  his  hand,  look- 
ing for  spawning  fish  last  year.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  taking  them  in  a narrow  stream,  which  is  not 
wider  than  this  table. 

2209.  You  had  a small  hatchery  ontheNore? — 
Yes. 

2210.  How  many  eggs  did  you  deal  with? — 8,000 
or  10,000  ; it  was  very  small. 

2211.  You  had  pure  water? — Yes. 

2-12.  And  every  facility  for  carrying  out  the 
work  ? — Yes ; most  successfully.  I hatched  them  in 
my  own  yard.  I had  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
I have  got  the  appliances  still. 

2213.  Chairman. — What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  money  value  of  those  netting  rights  in  the  n on- 
tidal  parts  of  the  water  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not 
answer  that  question.  It  would  be  very  hard  to 
answer  it. 

2214.  What  about  Lord  Camck’s  water. — Is  not 
that  a very  valuable  property  ? — I don’t  know  what 
rent  he  gets  from  his  tenant.  Do  you  mean  his  rod 
fishing  ? I think  he  gets  a couple  of  hundred  a year. 

2215.  Mr.  Green. — He  does  not  allow  any  net- 
ting ? — Still  they  do  net  it  for  him.  The  only  way  is 
to  stake  the  river,  and  that  has  been  done  in  one  or 
two  places. 

2216.  Chairman. — You  are  also  in  favour  of 
increasing  the  weekly  close  time?—  Certainly. 

2217.  To  what  extent — twenty-four  hours? — Yes. 

2218.  You  think  that  necessary  ? — Yes ; if  wo  go 
on  as  we  are  going  now,  I don’t  think  there  will  be 
any  fish  at  all  in  future  years. 

2219.  You  have  heard  of  the  graduated  close 
time — of  the  proposal? — No;  I have  not  heard  of 
that. 


2220.  A different  closo  time  in  different  parts  of 

the  river,  as  you  go  up?— No  ; I don’t  think  tW 
that  would  work.  c' 

2221.  Mr.  Om.— It  i»  hurt  enough  to  enforo. 
the  present  close  tune  ? — One  reason  why  I sv,„ee T 
making  March  a closo  month  is  to  let  the  fish  to  th 
upper  men.  If  you  could  get  a supply  0f  fish  to  the 
upper  men  they  would  hike  an  interest  in  them.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  disheartened,  and'  the 
have  no  interest  in  them.  They  don’t  catch  a salmoJ 
and  don’t  see  a salmon.  If  they  could  even  get  a 
day’s  fishing  for  a friend  they  would  be  interested. 

2222.  Do  you  think  the  bye-laws  made  preventing 
netting  near  St.  Mullin’s  weir  were  beneficial  ?— On 
the  Barrow  ; I could  not  tell  you.  The  Barrow  is  a 
derelict  river.  It  is  too  much  poached  with  the  drum 
nets,  as  there  nro  no  funds  to  protect  it.  What  bailifo 
they  have  are  perfectly  useless.  The  key  of  the  whole 
thing  is  want  of  money.  If  you  had  money  and  good 
bailiffs  it  would  be  a different  thing. 

2223.  Professor  M'Intosh — Are  poisons  used  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 


2224.  You  have  no  experience  of  them?— •No  - I 
may  state  that  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  Nore 
as  far  as  they  are  running  through  any  property  that  I 
have  any  influence  over  or  manage  in  the  district  of 
Abbeyleix,  I make  the  gamekeepers  look  after  them  • 
and,  consequently,  the  spawning  fish  there  are  perfectly 
safe,  but  outside  that  they  are  all  taken. 

2225.  Chairman.— Do  you  think,  if  the  present 
weekly  close  time  was  more  strictly  observed,  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  without  adding  to  it  ?— If  the 
close  time  now  was  strictly  observed,  it  would  have  a 
material  effect  on  all  the  rivers.  We  must  recollect 
it  takes  salmon  about  two  days,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
to  run  from  the  sea  to  Inistiogue  (Captain  Tighe’s), 
where  the  tidal  water  ends ; they  hardly  get  beyond 
that  except  in  high  flood  in  two  days.  They  are  then 
taken  in  Captain  Tighe’s  long  net  and  salmon  traps. 
I am  now  speaking  of  what  the  fishermen  told  me, 
because  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  tidal  waters. 
Taking  Monday  as  close  time,  they  would,  I think, 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  tidal  nets  and  come  to  water 
where  the  proprietors  if,  encouraged,  would  look  after 
them. 


Mr.  George 
H.  T. 

Beamish,  c e. 


Mr.  George  H.  T.  Beamish,  c.e.,  examined. 


2226.  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  some  plan; 
you  wish  to  submit  to  us?— It  is  a plan  that  was 
brought  before  the  public  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Cail,  what  he  called  a Lock  Pass,  I have  got  the 
lithographic  plans  which  show  the  general  working 
it  wouhl  lend  itself  very  readily  to  a couple  of  very 
difficult  passes— such  as  that  at  Fermoy  and  Cion- 
dulane.  (Produces  plans.)  (See  Appendix,  Part  ii., 
Documents  Ho.  xxxix.) 

2227.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  there  ia  an  American 
pass  somewhat  tike  that? — That  I am  not  aware  of 
He  had  models  of  it  working,  and  Mr.  Boeknell  said 
about  it  that  a fish  could  get  through  it  as  well  as 
a cat  through  o hole  in  a barndoor.  It  is  a tiling 
which  explains  itself.  There  is  a little  matter  here 
winch  is  a provision  he  added  for  taking  off  fiood 
water.  (Explains  plan.) 

2228.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  choked  up !— I 
dont  think  so;  I think  the  scour  would  protect  that. 


2-29.  Would  it  be  very  costly  ? — I made  a rough 
estimate  that  for  Fermoy  woir,  which  is  spread  over  a 
long  distance,  it  would  run  to  £250. 

2230.  I have  seen  a plan  of  it  in  the  Scotch 
Fishery  reports? — It  was  exhibited  in  a number  of 
places.  But  apart  from  this  lie  also  developed  it  in  a 
sort  of  spiral  staircase,  which  looks  rather  intricate, 
that  was  the  one  lie  exhibited  at  the  North-East  Coast ; 
Exhibition,  and  South  Kensington  and  other  places ; I 
think,  on  the  face  of  it,  there  is  much  to  recommend  it. 
. 2231.  Mr.  Green. — This  involves  the  fish  goingup 
m the  dark,  which  is  a groat  objection? — I got  this 
from  Mr.  Cail,  who  is  since  dead,  and  the  thing 
cropping  up  now  I thought  it  would  bo  useful  to  bring 

2232.  Thank  you,  it  is  very  interesting  ? — I could 
let  you  have  an  adaptation  of  it  os  applied  to  the 
Fermoy  weir  in  a week  or  so. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A,M. 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don  in  the  Chair ; Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  m.p.  • 
Sir  Thomas  H .G.  Esmonde,  Bart.,  m.p.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham.f.r  .s.,  t.c.d.  ; and  Professor 
W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  j.p.,  ll.d.,  examined. 


2233.  Chairman. — You,  I understand,  , are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  some  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
in  Ireland  ? — 1 am. 

2234.  With  what  particular  fisheries? — The  one 
that  I know  best  is  the  Erne  ; but  I have  been  engaged 
•on  other  rivers,  and  in  connection  with  the  fishery 
weir  at  Lismore,  and  also  I have  reported  on  the 
Shannon. 

2235.  Are  you  an  engineer  ? — I am  an  engineer. 

2236.  Then  you  can  give  us  information  as  to 

what  effect  drainage  and  engineering  works  have  had 
upon  the  fisheries  in  your  opinion  ? — 1 can  give  you 
my  opinion,  but- 

2237.  Have  you  formed  any  strong  opinion  as  to 
their  having  had  any  effect  on  she  fisheries  ? — I think 
the  principal  injury  has  been  due  to  the  passes  that 
have  been  made,  not  affording  sufficient  arrangement 
for  the  fish  getting  up  ; that  is  what  I am  more 
anxious  about. 

2238.  You  don’t  think  the  general  drainage  of  the 
country  has  had  a deleterious  effect? — There  are  two 
senses  that  I take  it  in.  The  drainage  of  the  lakes, 
the  large  drainage,  I think  has  had ; but  if  you  mean 
drainage  of  land,  I don’t  think  it  has. 

2239.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  drainage  works  that  have  been 
carried  out  have  altogether  altered  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  rivers.  Now,  large  floods  come  down  suddenly, 
and  after  a few  days  they  disappear,  and  the  water 
is  extremely  low.  and  that  from  both  causes  the 
fishing  suffers.  First,  the  tremendous  floods  take 
down  all  the  fry  and  sweep  them  away;  then  a 
drought  follows,  and  the  rivers  are  so  low  that  the 
fish  are  destroyed? — That  is  quite  so.  From  that 
point  of  view,  drainage  on  an  important  scale  is,  I 
think,  injurious.  I thought  that  possibly  you  were 
referring  to  land  drainage — the  smaller  drainage — 
which,  I think,  does  not  do  any  harm.  But  I know 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  injury  done  by  Lough  Erne 
drainage.  I have  a strong  feeling  that  it  has  inter- 
cepted the  salmon  to  a great  extent — that  is,  by 
placing  sluices  across  the  river,  and  stopping  the 
salmon  to  a great  extent,  although  a salmon  pass  has 
been  provided.  It  rushes  off  the  water  very  rapidly, 
•and  then,  again,  for  a length  of  time  the  fish  would 
be  without  much  water  ou  the  spawning  beds,  and  at 
■other  times  there  would  be  a flood  over  it. 

2240.  Then  you  agree  with  the  other  w itnesses  ? — 
Unfortunately,  I have  been  very  busy  upon  other 
matters,  and  have  not  had  time  to  read  their  evi- 
dence. 

2241.  But  upon  that  point  ? — My  feeling  is  that 
that  is  the  case. 

2242.  You  have  spoken  about  no  sufficient  pass 
having  been  left  in  the  weir  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  it 
is  not  about  a sufficient  pass ; but  I think  there  is  an 
unfortunate  arrangement  about  passes  generally.  I 
think  they  are  not  of  the  best  kind.  I think  there 
is  a mistake  in  the  law  about  them. 


2243.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commission  your  Mr.  Robert 
view  on  that  point  ?— There  are  two  classes  of  free  Crawlord,i.p„ 
gap  for  salmon.  One  is  where  the  fall  through  a LL'D’ 

weir  is  not  great,  and  where  the  pass  can  be  made  by 
one  abrupt  channel  cut  through  it.  The  best  form  of 
that  is  simply  what  is  called  “ a drowned  weir  that 
is,  where  the  water  in  the  tailrace  or  below  the  fall  is 
higher  than  the  sill  of  the  gap  passing  through,  so 
that  a salmon  can  swim  up  without  difficulty.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  other,  where  the  fall  is  great — say 
from  two  feet  up  to  seven  feet  or  more — then,  I 
think,  it  is  best  arranged,  as  has  been  done  on  the 
Erne,  by  means  of  pools  and  cross  walls,  sloping  down 
alternately,  with  angles  towards  one  side,  and  then 
the  next  wall  above  with  an  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  a series  of  pools  will  be  provided 
for  the  salmon,  when  they  get  over  the  obstacle,  to  lie 
by  for  a short  rest,  and  then  to  get  up  over  the  other 
and  work  their  way  up — that  is,  where  the  fall  is  great. 

2244.  But  such  passes  as  those  do  not  exist  at  pre- 
sent?— Oh,  yes,  they  do. 

2245.  Yery  generally? — Well,  I thought  the 
passes  on  the  Shannon  were  all  very  inferior,  I must 
confess.  I went  down  to  report  for  other  purposes, 
and  I looked  at  them  very  carefully  going  down,  and 
I thought  they  were  inferior — not  sufficiently  wide. 

But  I think  for  what  the  law  defines  as  the  proper 
pass  there  are  four  conditions.  The  first  is,  I think, 
as  well  as  I remember,  that  the  pass  should  be  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  stream ; that  is  certainly 
right.  The  second  condition,  I think,  is  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pass  should  be  on  a level  with  the 
natural  bed  of  the  river  above  aud  below  the  gap. 

That,  I think,  is  most  objectionable.  There  is 
no  objection  to  its  being  on  a level  with  it  above ; it 
is  right  it  should  be ; but  to  make  it  on  a level  below 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  salmon  want.  The 
salmon  is  better  off  in  deep  water  naturally,  imme- 
diately before  it  has  to  make  its  spring.  If  you 
attempt  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  pass  on  the  same 
level  as  the  bed  of  the  river  below  it,  you  must  put 
some  sort  of  apron  or  curtain  up,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  you  make  the  pass  like  passing  through  a 
sluice,  which  is  the  very  worst  form  for  a fish  to  get 
up.  It  is  far  better  the  fish  should  have  deep  water 
lying  immediately  below  the  pass ; but,  besides  that, 

I think  it  is  an  impossibility.  I don’t  know  a single 
pass  that  has  been  made  where  they  have  been  able 
to  carry  it  out,  because  they  carry  it  out  for  some 
little  distance  ; then  the  water  falling  over  this,  if  it  is 
not  a rocky  bottom,  scrapes  out  the  gravel,  and  makes 
deeper  places  for  itself,  so  that  most  of  the  passes  I 
know  are  deeper  below. 

2246.  Then  they  are  in  that  sense  satisfactory? — I 
think  in  that  sense  they  are  satisfactory — Nature  has 
made  them  satisfactory ; but  I think  that  the  con- 
dition of  making  the  pass  a clean  cut  through  is 
wrong.  You  let  the  water  rush  through  iu  one 
volume.  I think  it  would  be  far  better  if  the  volume 
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9-  of  water  was  divided,  so  that  the  fish  going  up  it 
would  have  a chance  to  get  a little  protection  in  some 
p.,  form. 

2247 . Who  has  control  over  these  passes  ? — I think 
the  Fishery  Commissioners,  but  they  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  ancl  I think  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered.  I believe  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  one 
thing ; I believe  that  the  letter  of  it  is  another. 

224b.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  is  wrong,  that  it 
ought  to  be  altered  ?— I think  so.  I think  that  the 
object  of  the  law  is  not  attained.  I think  the  object, 
as  well  as  I can  make  it  out,  is,  that  it  was  to  get  a suffi- 
cient flow  of  water  for  the  salmon  to  go  up  at  all 
times — that  there  should  be  no  impediment  to  them. 
I have  watched  hundreds  of  salmon  going  up  a 
natural  fall,  called  the  Kathleen  Fall,  in  the  Erne. 
Professor  Cunningham  knows  it,  I think.  There  you 
can  see  them  quite  easily— see  the  fish  coming  up, 
and  when  it  gets  too  much  it  dodges  to  one  side 
and  gets  into  the  shelter  for  a while,  and  then  goes 
on  up. 

2249.  Do  you  attribute  the  diminution  of  the 
salmon  to  the  want  of  proper  gaps  ? — I don’t  know 
that  I would  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I think  it  would  be 
well  to  improve  the  gaps. 

2250.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  other  wit- 
nesses in  stating  that  the  salmon  fisheries  have  fallen 
off  very  much  ? — I am  certain  of  it,  because  I can 
remember  in  my  boyhood— I was  born  on  the  Erne 

sind  I can  remember  when  salmon  were  much  more 
plentiful  then  they  are  now.  I remember  400  salmon 
taken  in  one  shot,  in  one  circle  of  the  net,  that  is  the 
record.  . I don’t  think  anylliing  has  been  done 
approaching  it  in  recent  years.  Another  thing,  before 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  fifty-five  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation was  very  much  greater.  There  was  no  pro- 
hibition for  fishing  for  trout  any  number  of  little 
boys  were  seen  fishing  on  the  river  every  day, 
Sundays  and  all,  and  there  was  a distinction  between 
parr  and  jenkin.  They  were  supposed  to  be  distinct 
m those  days,  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  kill  the 
jenkins.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a boy  to 
catch  twelve  dozen  of  those  in  an  evening,  and  there 
were  numbers  of  boys  did  it.  That  jenkin  is  now 
pronounced  to  be  a young  salmon,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  take  it,  and,  as  a rule,  the  boys  do  not  take 

. great  destruction  notwithstanding 

with  hundreds  of  hoys  fishing  on  the  river  for  trout.’ 
killing  laige  quantities  of  this  parr,  still  the  salmon 
were  very  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  now. 

1 oot1Wa^g'eat  destruction  at  that  stage  of  the  fish. 

-251.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling-off  in 
ff.  yeara?— 1 really  cannot  say.  J suppose  some 
of  it  is  due  to  netting  at  the  mouth,  and  a great  deal 
due  to  poaching  on  the  spawning  beds.  I lay  a great 
deal,°f  stress  ,on  that  more  than  on  the  catching  of 
the  fish  once  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
It  m the  mature  fish  that  is  taken  on  the  spawning 

2252  From  what  you  have  stated  a moment  ago, 
would  it  not  appear  that  poaching  was  much  greater 
formerly  than  now?— To  some  extent  it  was,  but  that 
was  not  looked  upon  as  poaching,  because  everyone 
as^almon6d  ^ d°  They  did  not  recoSnise  the  fish 

T,  225f , ^ kad  the  same  destructive  effect  ? 

,?i=USfct?  haf  1 you,d  ar£ue  from  that  that 
P°\chb&  t0  an7  great  extent, 
that  injures  fishing  now,  because  there  is  very  little 
of  that  going  on.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
poaching  goes  on  on  the  spawning  beds.  The  fish 
lun  for  the  shallower  streams— the  tributaries— and 
there  they  are  very  easily  taken.  I saw  or  heard  that 
f’Zl  PuefT  reTTOmme,nd  Popping  the  fish  going  up  into 
Sj Z If8'  1JYsel{  tlunk  fr  ™uld  be  a dangerous 
thing,  because  fish  are  very  peculiar ; and  I know  in 

?nn!bTLvf  e/sh  C0IUe  int0  the  Erne>  and  they  are 
in  uie  habit  of  going  up  a small  river,  the  Abbev 
nver,  a tributary  _ that  falls  into  the  estuary,  if 
ths*  water  is  low  in  that,  they  cannot  go  up,  and 


they  wont  go  up  the  Erne ; they  remain  there  and 
red,  to  the  end  of  the  season,  in  the  brackish  water  th 
tidal  estuary,  and  won’t  go  to  the  main  river,  I wT 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  go  into  the  Abl 
river. 

2254.  Then  you  would  not  approve  of  putting  0b- 
stmetions  in  the  minor  streams  ? — I would  be  afraid 
you  would  be  reducing  the  spawning  beds,  and, 
I think,  if  the  area  of  the  spawning  beds  is  interfered 
with  or  lessened,  it  would  bo  injurious. 

2255.  Ir  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  Erne  fishery 
that  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the  CommissionC 
I don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  about  it 

2256.  Ts  them  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 

before  us  ?—  No,  I think  not.  It  is  merely  the  point 
that  I would  like  to  soo  that  the  lish  would  set  every 
facility  for  going  up  the  river.  " 1 

2257.  And,  iu  consequence  of  those  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  passes,  you  don’t  think  they  have  that 
facility  at  present?  - On  the  Erne  they  have,  because 
we  fought  the  battle.  I was  employed  by  the  fishery 
owners  in  the  case  of  the  Erne  and  we  got  a fish  ym 
there  made  three  or  four  times  the  size  it  was  projected. 
I am  talking  of  the  fish  pass  at  Beleek,  where  the 
drainage  affected  it,  and  J bolievo  that  the  fish  are 
able  to  get  up  well  there,  but  there  are  other  rivers 
where  they  cannot. 

2258.  And  the  fulling  off  in  the  Erne  fishery 
cannot,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  want  of  proper 
passes?— I don’t  think,  so. 

2259.  And  the  falling-off  has  taken  place  there  as 
well  as  any  where  else  ?— It  lias,  I think  so.  Some 
people  say  that  it  is  a more  fluctuation  from  year  to 
year,  but  I think  not.  1 think  the  fluctuation  from 
year  to  year  is  merely  like  the  waves  coming  in  when 
the  tide  goes  out,  still  ebbing,  but  there  is  a fluctua- 
tion from  one  time  to  another.  I think  the  salmon 
fishing  on  the  Erne  is  falling  off  like  the  others. 

2260.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.— I want  to  get 
it  quite  clear  in  my  head — you  put  it  very  clearly— 
but  in  your  opinion  are  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  26th  and  27th  Viet,  sufficient  us  they  stand.  You 
quoted  them  to  us  ? — I think  not  as  they  stand. 
I think  that  the  intention  is  tolerably  evident  but  that 
for  some  reason  or  another—  it  was  not  the  draftsman  I 
fancy — but  for  some  reason  or  another  an  alteration 
must  have  taken  place,  and  it  does  not  produce  what 
they  wanted.  I know  weirs  where  the  gap  becomes 
a sort  of  sluice,  and  I watched  salmon  trying  to  get 
up  the  sluice  at  Beleek  where  they  cannot  possibly 
do  it.  The  salmon  makes  a dash  at  it  and  gets  d riven 
back  again.  It  is  too  clean  a run  but  I think  tbe 
Fishery  Commissioners,  through  their  engineer,  could 
easily  design  a form  of  gap  that  would  comply  with 
what  was  required,  without  having  the  disadvantage 
of  exceedingly  straight  sides  to  it.  The  Act  lays 
great  stress  on  the  sides  being  parallel  to  and  in  a 
line  with  the  stream  at  the  weir. 

2261.  In  your  opinion  are  the  powers  of  the  fishery 
insj>ectors  at  present  sufficient  ?~I  think  not. 

2262.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
power?— I think  so;  I think  they  are  the  proper 
authority.  I would  give  them  greater  power,  and  ex- 
pect from  them  that,  they  would  seo  this  was  done 
everywhere. 

2263.  That ^ would  have  to  be  done  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?— I don’t  see  any  other  way  in  which  they  could 
get  their  powers  increased  from  what  they  are  except 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

. 2264.  One  other  question;  you  spoke  of  a long 
time  ago,  the  year  of  the  famine,  1848  or  1849 ; have 
you  any  idea  whether  the  netting  at  the  month  of 
rivers  by  boats,  in  the  tidal  water,  was  anything  like 
it  is  now  ? — I really  could  not  tell. 

2265.  There  were  more  fixed  engines  I remember, 
such  as  stake  nets,  at  the  mouth  of  the  salt  water 
estuanes,  but  I doubt  whether  there  was  as  much 
boat-hauling  of  seines?— I think  not,  but  I could  not 
undertake  myself  to  say. 
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2266.  Chairman.— Were  those  passes  on  the  Shan- 
non of  which  you  complain,  erected  by  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — I think  so. 

2267.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — By  the  Board  of 
Works  ? — I think  so  ; they  are  there  alongside  the 
sluices  ; I could  not  be  sure. 

2268.  Chairman. — The  Shannon  river  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Works! — I think  so ; I am 
quite  sure  all  these  things  were  done  with  a view  to 
doing  their  best  at  the  time ; but  I think  our  knowledge 
has  increased  since. 

2269.  Professor  Cunningham. — With  regard  to  the 
drainage,  do  you  not  think  that  in  many  cases  it  has 
materially  altered  the  spawning  beds,  causing  a 
very  rapid  run  off? — Certainly  I do;  wherever  the 
water  alternates  from  being  very  high  to  being  very 
low  upon  a spawning  bed  I think  it  is  most  injurious, 
and  if  a spawning  bed  is  left  dry  at  all  I think  it  ruins 
it. 

2270.  So  that  in  this  respect  you  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  drainage  has  had  a bad  effect  ? — I feel 
very  sore  about  the  drainage.  I don’t  like  to  say  too 
much.  I think  it  has  done  a good  deal  of  harm. 

2271.  Could  you  suggest  any  scheme  by  which  that 
could  be  obviated  1 — I think  so  ; I think  if  the  Fishery 
Commissioners  had  control  over  the  sluices,  so  as  to 
let  the  water  be  run  off’  at  a regular  rate,  I think  there 
might  be  a great  advantage  derived ; but  now  a man 
o;iens  them  and  seuds-the  whole  water  down  in  a rush. 
In  an  hour’s  time  you  will  see  a difference  of  3 or  4 
inches  of  water  in  the  river;  it  sweeps  everything 
before  it. 

2272.  It  sweeps  away  the  ova  from  the  spawning 
beds  ? —I  think  it  must,  wherever  the  water  is  tolerably 
shallow.  We  know  the  ova  is  nearly  always  concealed 
in  a little  hollow  made  in  veiy  light  gravel,  and  the 
fish  throws  the  gravel  back  again ; there  is  a little 
mound  over  it,  technically  called  a redd.  If  that  is  in 
8 or  9 inches  of  water,  and  you  send  down  2 or  3 feet 
of  water  over  that,  it  is  certain  to  sweep  away  some 
of  it ; it  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  the 
gravel  that  is  covering  that. 

2273.  You  spoke  of  the  Shannon ; you  have  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Shannon  and  also  of  its 

.fish  passes? — Well,  my  knowledge  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, it  is  simply  from  inspecting  them  going 
down  to  report. 

2274.  You  stated  that  the  fish  passes  were  inferior  ? 
— I thought  so. 

2275.  Are  they  inferior  in  those  points  you  brought 
out,  or  in  other  respects? — Those  I saw  were  at 
weirs  where  there  are  heavy  falls,  6 or  7 or  8 feet, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  made  by  stairs  or  steps. 
I thought  those  steps  and  the  pools  should  be  of  con- 
siderable width.  He  should  have  a place  to  lie  by  after 
be  gets  over  one  before  he  tides  the  next,  and  I thought 
they  were  rather  too  close  together  on  the  Shannon. 

2276.  Could  you  instance  any  particular  one? — 
The  one  at  Killaloe  1 thought.  I did  not  expect,  I 
may  say,  at  all  to  come  here,  otherwise  I would  have 
prepared  and  got  up  the  information,  but  I was  ex  • 
ceedingly  busy  when  I heard,  and  I could  not  look  at 
it  even. 

2277.  You  spoke  just  now  about  the  inadvisability 
of  stopping  off  small  streams — does  your  objection  refer 
to  small  tributaries  entering  rivers  and  lakes  as  well 
as  small  streams  which  open  directly  into  the  sea  ? — 
There  are  several  other  rivers  off  the  lake  ; the  river 
at  Pettigo  ; the  fish  don’t  spawn,  as  far  as  I know,  in 
Lough  Erne  at  all,  but  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Lough. 

2278.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  the  same  dis- 
like to  going  up  particular  streams  from  fresh  water 
as  they  would  have  from  salt  water  ? — I could  not 
tell  you  that ; the  Abbey  river  is  a peculiar  case,  and 
no  one  is  able  to  explain  it. 

2279.  It  opens  into  salt  water? — It  opens  into 
brackish  water,  but  the  curious  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  fish  are  supposed — I cannot  give  it  of  my  own 
evidence,  but  Dr.  Creighton  is  in  a position  to  state  it, 
I think — the  fish  are  said  to  Bpawn  in  brackish  water, 


and  the  spawn  comes  to  nothing.  If  that  be  the  case  Nov.  28. 1899. 

I can  easily  understand  it,  because  along  "Whitehill  jjr 

shore  is  the  only  place  in  the  estuary  of  Ballyshannon  Crawford,  j.f., 

where  there  is  gravel ; the  cliff  consists  of  a decom-  ll.d. 

posed  slate  rock,  and  high  tides  have  washed  some  of 

this  on  to  the  foreshore.  The  fish  can  get  a place  to 

spawn  there,  but  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  course 

leaves  it  dry  at  times  and  destroys  the  spawn.  But  I 

have  heard  it  used  as  an  argument  that  the  spawn  of 

fish  in  salt  water  will  not  come  to  maturity.  I don’t 

know  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

2280.  A good  number  of  authorities  have  recom- 
mended that  certain  of  the  small  streams  should  be 
shut  off.  Do  you  see  any  engineering  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  that  proposal ; would  it  be  an  expen- 
sive piece  of  work  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  very 
expensive — it  would  be  simply  putting  a grating  up. 

2281.  Do  you  think  the  grating  would  be  effective? 

— It  would  pi’event  the  spawning  fish  going  up,  no 
doubt,  but  you  would  be  in  trouble  with  the  land- 
owners, and  one  thing  and  another,  about  flooding 
the  land  above  ; but  the  2-inch  limit  for  the  bars  of 
gratings  that  now  exists  in  the  Act  would  be  sufficient- 
in  every  way  to  stop  the  fish  going  up,  because  the- 
fish  going  up  are,  generally  speaking,  pretty  heavy. 

2282.  You  said  you  did  not  think  the  decrease  in 
the  fish  was  due  to  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
parr  or  jenkin  ? — Yes. 

2283.  You  think  the  jenkin  or  parr  are  quite  as 
numerous  now  as  ever  they  were?—  I think  there  is  a 
falling  off  altogether — everything — there  must  have 
been  millions  of  parr  killed  every  season  by  the 
angling  in  old  days,  and  now  there  is  perhaps  a few 
dozen  ; only  the  smaller  boys  take  them  now,  and 
that  only  very  occasionally. 

2284.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then  may  I ask  you 
what  statistics  you  have  with  regard  to  your  state- 
ment that  the  salmon  fisheries  have  so  much  fallen 
off? — I have  no  statistics  whatever,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

2285.  You  could  have  wished  them,  I suppose? — 

If  I had  know  it  a little  sooner  I would  have  got 
statistics,  but  I had  no  intention  of  coming  here  at 
all,  and  I was  engaged  in  a very  heavy  case  that  kept. . 
me  working  to  2 and  3 o’clock  every  night,  and  I could' 
not  get  them. 

2286.  Accurate  statistics  would  be  invaluable  in 
regard  to  salmon  fisheries  and  the  capture  of  salmon  ? . 

— As  to  the  number  ? 

2287.  As  to  the  number  and  kind? — There  is  a 
gentleman  who  has,  I believe,  got  all  these  statistics, 

Dr.  Creighton,  at  Ballyshannon,  and  he  has  offered  to- 
come  if  you  wish  him. 

2288.  Statistics  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  I sup- 
pose ? — 1 saw  him  and  spoke  to  him.  He  is  a man 
who  has  been  studying  very  carefully,  theoretically 
and  practically,  this  question  of  the  hatcheries.  I 
put  up  a hatchery  for  Mr.  Moore,  at  Cliff  ; they  have 
been  working  it  very  well.  I think  we  made  three 
sets  of  ponds  for  it.  Dr.  Creighton  has  been  paying  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  this,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  has  got  as  far  back  as  early  in  the 
century  the  returns  of  the  salmon  of  the  Erne  arising 
out  of  a law  suit  about  a distillery  that  was  being 
established,  or  something  like  that ; that  was  about 
1819.  Then  he  has  got  them  afterwards  at  1830, 
and  he  has  got  them  from  1875  on. 

2289.  But  you  have  none? — I have  no  statistics. 

2290.  Now  you  have  mentioned  that  in  your 
neighbourhood  you  thought  that  the  salmon  spawned 
in  the  brackish  water? — Yes. 

2291.  Have  you  any  direct  evidence? — None. 

2292.  Have  you  seen  any  eggs  in  the  brackish 

water  ? — No,  I have  seen  none  whatever.  T have  seen 
the  fish  myself  remaining  there  late  in  the  season 
lying  along  this  one  particular  shore  in  the  estuary, 
and  very  red  ; and  fish  with  us  seldom  get  red  until 
they  go  up  into  the  fresh  water  and  have  been  there 
sometime.  » t 

2293.  Do  you  think  that  these  were  the  same 
fishes  that  you  saw  originally — that  is  the  puzzle  ? — 
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NOV.2SAW.  Well,  all  the  fishermen— all  she  men  working  the  nets 
Mr.  Robert  there— all  agreed  upon  the  point  that  these  fish  lie 

Crawford,  j.p  , along  that  shore  when  they  cannot  get  up  the  to  Abbey 
ix.  d.  river. 

2294.  Of  course  you  know  that  salmon  eggs  when 
put  into  the  sea  water  are  killed  ?— I think  so ; but 
in  this  case  the  estuary  is  about  600  acres,  and  the 
body  of  water  going  down  the  Erne  is  tremendous. 

2295.  Still  it  is  brackish  ?— It  is  brackish  exactly. 
I don’t  know  whether  they  would  die  in  that  or  not. 

2296.  They  have  little  chance  of  coming  to  life  ? 

We  are  pretty  certain  that  the  very  small  fry  have 
never  been  seen  there  as  far  as  I know;  they  are  seen 
in  myriads  in  the  upper  part. 

2297.  Do  you  think  the  diminution  affects  the 
grilse  as  well  as  the  salmon  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

■ I think  so ; I think  all.  Undoubtedly  some  very 
large  schools  of  grilse  have  come  in  of  recent  years. 

2298.  More  numerous  than  formerly  l— I could  not 
say  that,  but  the  impression  is  that  all  classes  of  fish 
are  less  now  than  they  were  before. 

2299.  Then  you  mentioned  that  the  spawning  fish 
when  blocked  at  the  tributary  would  not  go  up  the 
Erne?— That  is  only  this  one  case  of  the  Abbey 
river  that  I know  of.  I don’t  know  of  any  fish 
spawning  in  the  main  lake,  Lough  Erne,  which  is 
about  60  miles  long— the  two  lakes  put  together  and 
the  small  river  between  them.  I never  heard  of  a 
hsh  spawning  in  the  still  water. 

2300.  Have  they  no  other  spawning  ground  ?— All 
these  tributaries— they  have  an  immense  number  of 
tributaries  coming  into  it-and  they  all  go  up  there 
at  least  I mean  large  quantities  of  fish  go  up. 

2301.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  would 

not  go  up  the  Erne  when  blocked  at  the  tributary? 
—I  misled  you  in  that.  I mean  the  tributaries  to 
the  Erne  high  up ; there  is  only  one  out  of  the 
estuary  besides  the  Erne,  it  is  called  the  Abbey 
Kiver,  but  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Erne  twin 
several  miles  up  above.  The  lake,  I should  say?  is 
151  152  feet  above  fche  sea>  aQd  that  is  in  a 

run  of  four  miles;  they  have  to  go  up  that  in  four 

2302.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
C °oontomtrla  your  neighbourhood? -No,  I think  not. 

-303.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  close 
time,  both  weekly  and  annually  ?— 1 think  so 

anXgl!-NoeXPei'ienCe  d°eS  n°fcleadyou  to  su8Sest 
2305.  Have  you  any  experience  of  poisons?— No  ; 

1 never  heard  of  a case  of  it.  As  a magistrate  sitting 
•on  the  bench  there  I would  have  heard  of  it,  I am 
the\ind  1 ^ t remember  ever  hearing  of  a case  of 

2306  What  are  the  means  of  capture  used  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?— The  legitimate  means.  * 


2307  Yes  {-Netting  in  the  estuary ; there  are  four 
miles  of  an  estuary.  our 

230S  What  load  of  Mtat-They 
different  names  there.  ’ 

. '23m-  y™  draft  nets  !-Yea  - it  is  a ... 
“ a boat  with  snout  six  men,  ami  thoj  take  a nm 
round  and  then  pull  it  into  the  boat.  ^ 

2310.  Have  flwy  fixed  landing  stages  win  a mi 

and  windlass  l-Nothing  of  that  kind ; but  then,  i,„ 
set  of  stake  nets  m the  estuary,  and  I think  there 
two  or  three  of  these  boats  Mr.  Moore  has  ou  There 
are  a good  many  round  outside  ou  the  coast  •'  a mod 
many  fishermen  that  have  nets.  ’ ° 

2311.  Then  you  mentioned  about  artificial  hatch 
mg,  have  you  any  experience  of  that  in  your  neiirh 
born-hood  'I— I put  up  a hatoliory  for  Mr.  Moore 
designed  it. 

2312.  Mr.  Moore  has  given  us  evidence  about  it. 
Do  you  kuow  the  name  sparling  in  the  estuary?— 

2313.  Do  you  know  the  fish  called  the  smelt?- 
I do. 

2314  Are  any  caught?— Not  to  my  knowledge- 
not  in  the  estuary.  Mr.  Moore  would  know  that  T 
never  heard  of  it. 

Professor  Odhsimhah.— Mr.  Moore  lies  not  „t 
been  examined  upon  the  Erne. 

. IFiftwas.—  Since  he  got  the  river  he  has  perfect 
information  about  the  Erne,  that  would  be  from  the 
seventies ; before  that  it  was  Dr.  Shiols. 

2315.  — Professor  Cunningham. — You  have  been 
an  angler  all  your  life  ? — Yes. 

2316.  You  were  Professor  of  Engineering  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  in  Trinity  College  ?-I 
was  I am  engaged  now  in  a pretty  heavy  c:«e  for 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  Blackwater ; that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  bring  this  point  before  ms 
about  the  legal  point.  I have  boon  pretty  severely 
cross -hackled  by  council  on  that  question  of  the 
approach  of  the  river  to  a gap.  I think  if  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  had  more  authority,  they  could  easily 
design  more  satisfactory  gaps  than  they  are  now 
compelled  to  design,  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

2317.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.  - Is  the  gap  at 
Lismore  satisfactory  ?— I think  so  ; it  is  satisfactory  ' 
according  to  tlfe  law. 

2318.  But  according  to  you  ? — I am  persuaded,  and 
nave  given  ovidBuce  to  the  effect,  that  it  answers  the 
purpose  ; that  the  sides  of  the  gap  are  parallel  to 
and  m the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  stream. 

2319.  It  complies  not  with  the  letter  of  the  law?— 
It  does  not  comply  with  the  law,  because  there  is  a 
pool  fifteen  foot  deep  immediately  below  it,  but  no 
one  goes  at  that  point;  they  caunot  help  it.  That 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  it,  I think,  than  otherwise. 


Mr.  R.  W. 
Hall-Dare, 
J.P.,  D.U 


Mr.  R.  W.  Hall-Dare,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


• ^3°',CjfR“AN-~You  are  connected  with  fislierh 
m Wexford  ? — Yes. 

2321.  What .are  the  points  that  you  would  wish  t 
bring  before  the  Commission  ?— Well,  the  genen 

decrease  of  the  salmon. 

Ho  There  has  been  a Seneral  decrease  ?— Yes. 

23-3-  In  what  rivers  ?— The  Slaney. 

2324.  Could  you  give  any  statistics  showing  th 
■decrease  and  when  it  took  place?— Well,  I cannot  i 
the  netting ; it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  tell  vo 
the  number ; hut  on  my  own  private  part  of  the  rive 
for  the  last  three  years  I can  tell  you  the  numbers  w 
have  caught. 

HH'  T™  are  an  "Pper-water  proprietor  %— Yes. 

2326.  And  it  is  the  decrease  in  the  upper  part  c 
the  nver  you  wish  to  speak  about  most?— Yes  fror 
hearsay,  I would  say  that  they  are  not  getting  as’man 
fish  below.  ° 


2327.  Would  you  stato  what  has  been  the  effect  ia 
the  upper  waters  in  the  last  few  years  1— In  1887  on 
ray  water  we  got  159  fish  ; iu  1888  we  got  100,  and 
last  year  we  got  55. 

• “ ttngling,  I suppose? — Angling ; there 

is  no  freshwater  netting  on  the  Slaney. 

2329.  When  did  this  falling  off  first  show  itself, 
what  year?— I think  it  has  been  about  1891:  and 
then  of  course  1897  was  a better  year  than  we  had 
bad  for  some  time. 

2330.  Was  1895  a good  year;  1895  appears  to  have 
been  a good  year  in  most  ot  the  rivers  ? — I cannot  quite 
remember  that. 

2331.  Has  it  been  a steady  falling  off  since  1890,  or 
have  there  been  ups  and  downs  ?— I think  so.  It  is  even 
further  back  than  that,  because  I remember  tho  time  we 
used  to  get  salmon  peal,  now  we  never  see  them— you 

o oar  of  an  occasional  one — but  we  never  catch  them 
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and  white  trout  have  been  decreasing  for  the  last 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  T think  now  there  are 
none  at  all. 

2332.  Aud  has  there  been  any  change  in  the  river 
during  those  years  as  regards  drainage  or  anything  of 
that  sort? — No  : I don’t  think  so. 

2333.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  the  netting  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  being  greater  now  than 
it  was  before? — Undoubtedly  it  is;  about  twenty 
years  ago  there  were  about  sixty  nets,  now  there  are 
eighty-two  ; and  also  we  have  drift  nets  as  well,  which 
we  never  had  before.  The  Commissioners  passed  a 
bye-law  the  other  day,  and  it  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  Privy  Council,  doing  away  with  the  drift  nets, 
so  that  matter  is  settled  now,  but  we  have  had  them 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

2334.  Do  you  think  they  did  a great  deal  of  harm  ? 
— I think  so,  but  they  are  not  allowed  now. 

2335.  Who  has  the  fishing  in  the  estuary  ? — It  is 
a public  right. 

2336.  And  you  can  state  positively  that  the  netting 
there  has  largely  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 
— It  has. 

2337.  And  that  it  is  since  then  the  diminution  in 
the  upper  waters  has  been  most  evident  ?— Yes. 

2338.  I suppose  you  attribute  that  diminution  then 
to  some  extent  to  the  over-netting? — I think  so, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  that  could  account  for 
it 

2339.  Is  there  much  poaching  in  your  district  ? — 
There  is  a good  deal. 

2340.  Not  more  than  there  has  been  at  all  times? — 
No ; I do  not  think  so. 

2341.  Have  you  a good  Board  of  Conservators?— 
Pair.  Yes,  I think  we  have  a very  fair  Board. 

2342.  I suppose  you  are  a member  of  it  ? — Yes. 

2343.  Have  you  sufficient  funds  for  watching  the 
river  properly  ?— No,  we  have  not ; we  are  very  short 
of  funds.  We  have  got  about  240  miles  of  river  to 
look  after,  and  I think  there  are  £380  to  do  it. 

2344.  Do  you  think  poaching  has  diminished  or  in- 
creased of  late  years  ? — I think  it  is  much  the  same. 
It  depends  on  the  bailiffs  we  have.  We  may  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  a good  bailiff  for  a certain 
district,  and  he  will  put  it  down  fairly  well. 

2345.  Is  there  anything  particular  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  in  connection  with  your 
fisheries? — Yes  ; about  these  gratings  on  tributaries. 
I think  on  some  smaller  ones  it  would  be  a very  de- 
sirable thing  to  do. 

2346.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  prevent 
the  fish  going  up  some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  to 
spawn  1— Yes ; and  also  I think  a fish  hatchery  ad- 
visable. 

2347.  But  before  you  leave  that  about  the  fish 
going  up  the  smaller  tributaries — have  you  heard  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Crawford  as  to  the  probable  dislike  of 
the  fish  to  go  any  other  way  but  the  way  they  have 
been  accustomed  to — do  you  think  that  might  happen 
if  you  stopped  their  going  up  the  tributaries,  that 
they  would  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  not 
go  anywhere  else?— I would  only  scop  tributaries  of 
other  tributaries,  I would  not  stop  the  large  tribu- 
taries, the  good  spawning  ones ; but  some  fish  go  up 
these  little  mountain  burns  in  a flood,  and  then  they 
are  left  high  and  dry. 

2348. . But  would  there  not  be  a great  danger  of 
their  being  destroyed  when  you  put  up  these  ob- 
structions in  the  small  rivers? — I do  not  think  so. 
In  these  small  tributaries  the  water  very  soou  goes 
down,  and  then  they  would  move  on,  they  would  not 
persevere. 

2349.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  hatcheries  ? 
—Yes ; I have  a private  hatchery. 

2350.  Would  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  result 
of  your  experience  in  connection  with  it;  how  long 
has  it  been  established  ? — I have  had  it  for  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years. 

,,2351.  To  what  extent  was  it  worked? — Well,  until 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  very  small,  and  I 


used  to  get  ova  from  other  rivex-s.  I got  ova  from  the  Woo.  23,  1899. 
Boyne  aud  tried  to  improve  the  breed  of  fish,  aud  I Mr  r~w 
think  in  that  certainly  ic  has  done  good,  because  our  Hall-Dare! 
fish  are  better  shaped  than  they  used  to  be  andi’ather  •»•*.,  d.l. 
larger.  But  last  year  there  were  more  peel  in 
the  river  than  there  has  been  for  some  time,  and  I 
dare  say  I could  attribute  some  of  that  to  the 
hatchery,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
it  has  been  enlarged. 

2352.  What  is  its  extent  now  ? — About  200,000. 

2353.  Where  is  this  hatchery? — It  is  about  ten 
miles  above  the  tidal  water  on  the  Slaney,  or  rather 
more  by  the  river. 

2354.  Have  you  found  it  very  expensive,  or  what 
has  it  cost  ? — No.  My  manager  keeps  it,  lie  will  be 
able  to  give  you  better  evidence  about  it  than  I can, 
but  I have  not  found  it  very  costly.  I think  one  man 
can  look  after  it.  Of  course  the  most  expensive  part 
of  it  is  catching  the  old  fish  to  get  the  spawn. 

2355.  You  are  then  only  twenty  miles  above  the 
tidal  water  where  your  fishing  is  ? — I suppose  it  is 
ten  Irish  miles  by  road  above  the  tidal  water,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth. 

2356.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  1 — No  ; except  the  decrease  in 
the  white  trout. 

2357.  There  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  that? — 

Yes.  In  fact  we  do  hear  of  an  occasional  one  now; 
but  I remember  the  time  we  used  to  get  them — it  was 
worth  while  going  out  to  fish  for  them ; now  we  occa- 
sionally hear  of  them. 

2358.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — I 
think  netting. 

2369.  Do  they  net  the  white  trout  also  ? — Yes ; 
the  meshes  of  our  nets  are  rather  small,  I think  rather 
smaller  than  on  any  other  river,  and  since  that  has 
been  going  on  there  has  been  a great  decrease. 

2360.  You  cau  give  us  no  statistics  as  to  the  take 
of  salmon  and  white  trout  in  the  nets  ? — No ; it  is 
very  hard  to  get  it,  they  will  not  give  it. 

2361.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  have  heard 
the  other  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  as  to  the  posi- 
tive and  x-elative  decrease  of  salmon  in  the  last  year 
or  two  ; do  you  agree  with  that,  that  they  are  decreas- 
ing steadily? — Yes. 

2362.  Steadily  decreasing? — Steadily  decreasing, 
both  in  fish  and  in  fry,  and  I find  that  they  have  de- 
creased enormously. 

2363.  The  edible  salmon  has  decreased  ? — Yes. 

2364.  Have  you  any  opinion,  knowing  your  river 
well,  as  to  what  that  decrease  is  caused  by  ?— -The  only 
thing  I cau  attribute  it  to  is  over-netting  in  the  salt 
water. 

2365.  Why  did  you  start  the  hatchery — what  was. 
your  idea  when  you  started  the  hatchery — to  give 
better  protection  to  the  fish  or  to  cross  the  breed  and 
get  a better  shape  ? — It  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
fish. 

2366.  Has  it  had  that  result?— Well,  I cannot  say. 

T have  not  done  it  on  a high  enough  scale. 

2367.  You  turn  out  a good  many? — That  is  only 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years — about  200,000. 

2368.  Is  there  any  poisoning  or  refuse  from  mills,, 
or  anything  like  that  going  into  your  river  ? — No. 

2369.  Nothing  of  that  sort? — Nothing  of  that  sort. 

Occasionally  I have  heard  of  a small  stream  being 
limed,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

2370.  Thei'e  is  no  refuse  from  mill  works,  or  any- 
thing like  that  ? — No. 

2371.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  mentioned  a 
difficulty  in  securing  spawning  fishes  ? — Yes. 

2372.  Would  your  neighbours  allow  you  to  capture 
spawning  fishes  ?• — Yes. 

2373.  There  is  no  difficulty  there? — No. 

2374.  They  are  all  quite  agreeable  in  regard  to  that 
point  ? — Yes. 

2375.  Was  it  in  regard  to  the  sexes,  any  particular 
sex,  you  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  1 — No. 
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2376.  Yon  had  both  males  and  females? — Both ; 
the  difficulty  is  in  catching  them.  There  are  no  weirs 
or  anywhere  we  could  put  up  traps. 

2377.  Did  you  use  nets? — The  river  is  too  rocky. 

2378.  There  are  no  smooth  pools  anywhere  1 — No, 
I don't  think  so.  Of  course,  when  the  fish  are  running 
up  there  is  a very  strong  current;  it  is  rather  a 
mountain  river  really. 

2379.  How  many  did  you  capture ?—  This  year  I 
think  I have  got  about  twenty  so  far. 

2380.  Do  you  remember  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  ? — No. 

2381.  You  are  well  up  the  river? — Yes. 

2382.  You  don't  remember  about  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  ? — No,  I cannot  give  you  that ; but  my 
manager  can. 

2383.  You  secured  200,000  ova?- -We  have  not 
yet  secured  them  this  year. 

2384.  Your  boxes  are  made  of  wood? — Cement. 

2385.  Fixed  boxes  ? — All  fixed. 

2386.  Have  you  any  lining  for  the  bottom? — Sand. 

2387.  Not  gravel?— Coarse  sand. 

2388.  It  is  carefully  cleaned  ? — Yes. 

2389.  How  do  you  clean  it,  by  boiling  or  washing  ? 
— Washing. 

2390.  Then  about  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
hatchery — have  you  conveniences  ? — Yes. 

2391.  Pure  water  ? — Yes  ; it  is  exceptionally  well 
positioned.  We  have  a water-course  at  the  back 
from  a high  level,  from  which  we  can  take  a supply 
for  the  hatchery,  and  then  below  we  have  another 
small  tributary  that  we  can  use ; we  can  turn  the 
water  of  this  little  tributary,  and  get  the  trout  out  of  it. 

2392.  You  filter  the  water  ? — Yes. 

2393.  Have  you  rearing  ponds  as  well? — Yes. 

2394.  How  many  have  you?— Two. 

2395.  I ask  you  that  question  because  I wish  to 
know  how  long  do  you  keep  them  ? — I only  keep  them 
a short  time. 

2396.  Till  when? — The  beginning  of  May. 

2397.  Then  you  let  them  out? — Yes. 

2398.  When  do  you  secure  the  spawning  fishes — 
in  what  month?— November  generally ; of  course,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  come  up. 

2399.  No  later;  then  you  noticed  distinctly  an 
increase  in  the  peel  ? — That  was  this  season. 

2400.  How  did  you  capture  -only  by  rod  ? — The 
increased  capture  was  entirely  made  by  the  nets  in 
the  estuary. 

2401.  How  near  is  the  first  net? — The  first  net  is 
twelve  English  miles.  I am  wrong  there,  because 
the  first  net  was  a private  net,  and  we  combined  and 
bought  it  off. 

2402.  Was  that  near? — That  was  about  ten  miles. 

2403.  Then  the  river  is  clear  for  a distance  of 
twelve  miles? — Yes ; there  are  no  weirs  or  anything 
of  the  kind. 


2404.  What  about  the  runs  of  spawning  fish  during 
late  years— have  they  been  diminished  or  increased! 
— They  have  diminished  decidedly. 

2405.  Not  so  many  fish  on  the  spawning  beds?— 
No. 

2406.  The  spawning  beds  are  good  and  suitable 
for  their  purposes  ? — Very  good  indeed. 

2407.  But  you  would  be  inclined  to  stop  the  minor 
tributaries  ? — Yes. 

2408.  Small  mountain  burns  and  similar  places 
where  there  is  a possibility  of  fish  going  ? — Yes. 

2409.  Then  about  the  white  trout — You  notice  a 
diminution  in  these,  which  you  attribute  to  over- 
netting  ? — Yes. 

2410.  Do  you  know  the  sizes  of  the  mesh? — Well 
it  is  now  six  inches ; hut  some  years  ago  it  was  a five- 
inch  mesh.  About  five  years  ago  the  Fishery  In- 
spectors altered  it  to  six.  Formerly,  when  I re- 
member plenty  of  white  trout  in  the  river,  it  was 
a seven  inch  mesh. 

2411.  Do  the  white  trout  spawn  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Very  few. 

2412.  Did  they  ever  occur  in  greater  numbers?— 
Oh,  yes. 

2413.  They  also  have  diminished? — They  have, 
diminished  ; in  fact,  the  last  year  or  two  I have  heard 
of  a few  since  the  net  was  increased,  but  for  some 
years  before  they  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

2414.  The  river  was  formerly  a good  white  trout 
river? — Very  good. 

2415.  You  captured  a considerable  proportion  of 
white  trout  per  aunum  ? — Yes. 

2416.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonds. — I was  not  here  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence.  Did  you  tell  the  Com- 
missioners that  you  have  been  engaged  in  the 
hatchery  for  some  years? — Yes. 

2417.  How  many  eggs  do  you  put  down  eveiy 
year  ?-  The  hatchery  is  capable  of  holding  over 
200,000. 

2418.  How  long  have  you  been  hatching  ? — About 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ; but  then  on  a much  smaller 
scale  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago. 

2419.  Have  you  noticed  any  result  in  the  fish 
coming  up  the  river? — Well,  this  year,  more  peel 
came  up  than  usual,  more  than  for  some  years 
past  ; they  were  caught  by  the  nets  ; we  do  not 
get  them. 

2420.  Your  experience  extends  only  to  the  top 
part  of  the  river.  That  is  all. 

2421.  On  the  question  of  ova  that  you  put  down, 
are  they  itll  home  produced  ?— I import  them 
occasionally. 

2422.  Where  did  you  get  them — from  Scotland?— 
No,  from  the  Boyne,  Blackcnstle.  They  are  much 
finer  fish  than  the  Slaney  fish,  and  they  certainly 
improved  the  Slauey. 

2423.  The  introduction  of  now  blood  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  J ofiN  Sim  examined. 


2424.  Chairman. — You  are  the  manager  for  the 
last  witness,  Mr.  Hall-Dare? — Yes. 

2425.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hatchery,  how  long  has  it  been 
established  ?— Yes.  It  has  been  established  about 
fifteen  years. 

2426.  But  Mr.  Hall-Dare  has  told  us  only  on  a 
small  scale  at  first? — For  a considerable  number 
of  years  only  on  a small  scale,  it  was  enlarged 
two  or  three  times,  and  was  gradually  getting 
larger  and  larger,  but  tbe  last  three  years  it  has 
been  enlarged  to  a considerable  extent;  previous 
to  that  we  could  only  turn  out  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  fry.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  if  we 
could  get  spawning  fish  we  could  turn  out  four  times 
that  number,  but  we  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  them.  There  are  not  nearly  the 
numbers  of  breeding  fish  coming  up  now  that  used  to 
- not  by  a large  proportion,  and  I find  a very  con- 


siderable difficulty  in  gotting  tho  quantity  of  fish 
within  the  time  ; because  we  find  tho  first  run  of  fist 
are  always  the  most  productive — the  first  ova— and 
better  than  what  we  get  at  a later  date. 

2427.  You  get  most  of  the  fish  out  of  your  own 
river  ? — Mosc  of  the  fish. 

2428.  But  Mr.  Hall-Dare  has  told  us  you  got  some 
fish  from  distant  rivers? — Yes,  from  time  to  time. 

2429.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
about  the  hatchery,  is  it  very  expensive  to  work?— 
It  is  not  expensive ; of  course  the  erection  first  of  all 
is  the  largest  expense,  audthen  I superintend  that  in 
connection  with  my  other  duties  as  well.  It  did  not 
become  as  expensive,  as  if  a man  were  employed 
specially,  and  we  are  getting  a little  help  this  yearirom 
the  Board  of  Conservators.  One  bailiff  assists  me  there. 

2430.  Is  the  situation  you  have  selected  a good 
one? — Very  good  I consider.  There  is  very  Pur0 
water — spring  water  a good  deal  of  it,  and  also  water 
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derived  from  sources  that  come  into  this  little  stream 
from  a mountain  channel  and  from  the  drainage  of 
fields.  There  is  a very  good  shelter.  We  draw 
the  water  from  a stream  above  the  hatchery  con- 
siderably higher.  We  have  first  a settling  tank,  and 
then  the  water  is  filtered  through  a tank  fitted  with 
flannel  screens,  from  which  it  enters  the  hatching 
boxes. 

2411.  Do  you  think  the  upper  fisheries  benefit  at 
all  by  the  establishment  of  your  hatchery? — Well, 
I am  of  opinion  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  hatchery, 
we  would  have  very  little  fish  in  the  river,  I firmly 
believe.  If  it  was  not  for  the  output  from  the 
hatchery  for  the  last  few  years  we  really  would  have 
very  few  salmon  in  the  river,  because  I know  there 
are  not  now  nearly  the  amount  of  kelts  coming  back 
from  the  spawning  beds  that  used  to  be  some  years 
ago,  and  I know  the  number  of  fry  I find  in  the 
river  going  back  to  the  sea  is  not  as  great  as  it  used 
to  be. 

2432.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  ? — I 
attribute  it  chiefly  to  over-netting. 

2433.  But  how  do  you  know  the  amount  of  fry  is 
not  as  large  as  it  was  before  1 — At  the  time  the  fry 
go  down,  I get  it  from  the  bailiffs  who  are  watching 
at  the  weirs,  where  they  used  to  see  the  fish  going 
back  in  schools,  they  don’t  see  the  numbers  now  that 
they  used  to,  nor  do  I see  them  myself. 

2434.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
this  district  ? — Over  eighteen  years. 

2435.  When  did  you  first  perceive  this  alteration 
or  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  fry  ? — It  has  been 
extending  over  a number  of  years ; I could  not  say 
exactly  how  many. 

243fi.  Has  there  been  a steady  decrease  all  through, 
or  have  there  been  good  years  and  bal  yeai’s,  and 
years  in  which  great  numbers  of  fry  went  down  and 
years  following  in  which  there  were  very  few  ! — 
There  may  have  been  a few  years  in  which  there  was 
a slight  increase,  but  the  tendency  all  through  has 
been  to  decrease. 

2437.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  more  information 
about  the  hatchery  before  we  leave  that  subject? — 
Unless  I heard  that  last  year — I heard  it  from 
the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Conservators — that  for 
the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
peal  in  the  tidal  water.  We  don't  get  any  in  the 
upper  waters,  and  that  I attribute  to  the  working 
of  the  hatchery,  because  iu  the  year  1892  the 
hatchery  was  not  working,  and  in  the  yeai’s  1893 
and  1894  we  only  turned  out  a few  thousand,  then 
from  that  on  it  was  working,  and  in  the  years 
1897  and  1898,  and  especially  this  year,  there  was  an 
increase  on  that  of  previous  years  of  salmon  peal. 
We  do  not  get  them.  1 think  they  were  not  allowed 
to  come  up,  they  were  taken  out  before  they  came 
up  to  our  part  of  the  water  .The  net  that  the  gentle- 
men bought  off  at  Enniscorthy  was  a private  net ; E 
believe — I don’t  know  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence— but  I was  told  by  the  inspector  of  water  bailiffs 
that  when  the  water  was  at  low  the  people  who  had 
this  net  seldom  drew  it  except  on  Mondays.  It  was 
to  allow  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  get 
up  to  Enniscorthy,  where  the  draft  was  during  the 
open  period  of  the  week,  and  they  stayed  there  until 
the  Monday  morning  when  the  net  was  used.  Some- 
times they  would  get  fifteen  or  twenty  fish  on  Monday 
morning,  during  the  week  they  would  get  none  at  all, 
so  that  they,  considered  it  was  not  worth  their  while 
to  shoot  the  net  except  on  Mondays. 

2438.  So  this  net  was  put  an  end  to  ? — Yes. 

2439.  Was  there  any  improvement  in  the  upper 
waters  since  it  was  withdrawn  ? — It  was  only  with- 
drawn last  year. 

2440.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of 
netting  in  the  tidal  waters  ? — It  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease ; the  nets  on  the  tidal  waters  have  increased 
mthe  last  twenty  years.  In  the  year  1871  there 
were  42  nets  ; in  1879  there  were  55  ; in  1898  there 
were  82,  and  in  1897  there  were  85,  and  last  year 


there  were  74  and  3 drift  nets,  so  that  from  the  year  1S9». 

1871  to  1899  there  was  a very  large  increase  in  the  Mr.  John  Sim. 
number. 

2441.  Has  the  capacity  of  the  nets  also  increased? 

— They  have  varied  from  time  to  time.  Of  course  the 
commissioners  have  enlarged  the  nets,  and  then  agiin 
reduced  the  sizes  of  the  nets  and  meshes  and  also  the 
seasons.  They  have  altered  the  close  season  from 
time  to  time. 

2442.  Do  you  think  the  weekly  close  time  at  present 
long  enough  ? — I think  if  it  was  extended  for  another  • 
twenty-four  hours  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
upper  waters,  because  I think,  especially  in  a river  like 
the  Slaney,  in  the  summer  time  when  the  upper  water 
is  low  the  tidal  water  conies  up  to  a certain  extent 
and  the  fish  that  come  up  with  the  tide  arrive  at  a 
certain  point,  and  when  the  ebb  tide  comes  the  water 
gets  shallow,  and  the  water  is  very  shallow  at  Ennis- 
corthy where  the  people  take  sand  oat  of  the  river, 
and  the  fish,  when  they  reach  there,  perhaps  go  back 
to  the  pool  and  stay  there  until  night.  I don’t  believe 
they  can  pass  that  in  the  day,  but  they  may  come  up 
in  the  night. 

2443.  And  they  are  subject  to  the  net  again  after 
that? — Not  after  passing  Enniscorthy  bridge. 

2444.  But  you  mean  to  say  that  they  don't  pass 
Enniscorthy  bridge  in  time,  and  that  they  are 
subject  to  netting  before  that? — A large  proportion  of 
them  are  when  the  water  is  low. 

2445.  Is  the  netting  in  the  estuary  of  the  Slaney 
very  extensive  : you  don’t  know  the  number  which 
they  catch? — We  can  never  fin. I out;  they  are  ouly 
local  people  who  have  got  the  nets  there,  and  they 
won’t  give  us  any  information ; still  the  nets  gra- 
dually increase,  and  it  must  be  worth  their  while  to  in- 
crease the  nets,  or  they  would  not  take  out  the  licences. 

I don’t  believe  they  are  getting  as  many  salmon  as 
they  did  some  years  ago,  but  they  had  a much  larger 
profit  then  than  now;  yet  I believe  they  can  always 
make  it  pay  their  licence  and  their  expenses,  though 
I believe  they  are  not  getting  the  number  of  salmon 
they  used  to  get,  still  they  are  getting  as  much  as 
will  make  it  pay,  although  last  year  there  was  mt 
so  many  nets  as  in  the  two  previous  years. 

2446.  The  nets  have  been  reduced  in  number  ? — 

Yes,  82  last  year,  85  the  year  before,  and  this  year 
ouly  74. 

2447.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — In  one  river  above  Newtownbarry,  the 
Derry  river  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  Lord 
Eitz william  got  leave  to  trout  net  that  river ; this  is 
one  of  the  principal  tributaries  for  spawning  beds  on 
the  Slaney  where  a large  number  of  salmon  go  up.  I 
don’t  say  they  do  it  now,  but  still  they  have  the  leave 
to  do  so,  and  if  they  used  that  net  I am  suve  it  must 
be  the  means  of  destroying  a large  quantity  of  salmon 
fry  coming  back.  It  is  a very  small  mesh  net  they 
use. 

2448.  Are  you  in  favour  of  preventing  the  salmon 
going  up  the  small  tributaries  to  spawn? — The  very 
small  ones  I would  be  in  favour  of  preventing  them 
going  up  altogether,  and  even  the  large  tributaries,  I 
think  I would  be  in  favour  under  existing  circum- 
stances of  preventing  them  going  up  only  a certain 
way,  because  the  Board  of  Conservators  have  not  got 
the  money  to  employ  a large  number  of  bailiffs  to  pro- 
tect the  fish,  because  I believe  that  out  of  four  fish 
going  up  the  river  three  are  destroyed  before  they 
have  spawned.  I don’t  anticipate  they  would  be 
destroyed  by  these  obstructions. 

2449.  Would  they  be  injured? — Well,  I don’ 
think  there  would  be  the  same  proportion  that  are 
destroyed  now  by  leaving  the  rivers  open,  because  if  the 
obstruction  is  put  across  the  river  at  a certain  distance 
from  the  mouth,  the  bailiffs  who  are  appointed  would  he 
better  able  to  watch  and  protect  that  part  of  the 
river  than  if  they  had  three  times  the  distance  to  look 
after.  Of  course  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  putting  a 
grating  across  the  mouth  of  these  large  tributaries,  nor 
at  where  it  empties  into  the  Slaney,  because  I believe 
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that  a larger  proportion  of  ova  -will  come  to  maturity- 
in  the  tributaries  than  in  the  river  itself.  Then  near 
the  source  of  the  Slaney  I think  there  is  a large 
destruction  of  salmon.  Up  towards  Baltinglass  there 
is  no  protection  whatever ; there  is  no  bailiff,  and 
there  is  no  protection  afforded  to  the  spawning  fish.  I 
liave  heard  from  a good  authority  that  the  local 
people  can  go  along  the  bank  and  take  them  out  of 
the  river  and  kill  them  with  sticks. 

2450.  Do  they  do  so  to  any  extent  ? — They  do  so  to 
a considerable  extent.  Another  thing  that  hampers 
the  Board  of  Conservators  in  protecting  the  rivers — 
the}-  are  native  bailiffs,  they  have  not  the  money  to 
pay  for  bailiffs  who  would  bring  a prosecution, 
because  they  are  generally  appointed  from  the  district 
to  which  they  belong,  and  a great  many  of  their  friends 
are  living  there,  and  they  won’t  give  information  and 
bring  prosecutions ; and  another  thing  is,  at  every 
prosecution  the  Board  must  be  represented  by  a 
solicitor ; so  in  any  district  where  prosecutions  take 
place,  if  it  is  away  from  where  a solicitor  lives,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  expense,  which  often  does  not  make 
it  worth  while  for  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  prose- 
cute, because  they  lose  money  by  it.  In  1898  the 
expense  in  connection  with  prosecutions  was  £53, 
and  the  fines  amounted  to  only  £8  16s.,  so  that  there 
was  a loss  in  carrying  it  out.  They  are  tried  at  petty 
sessions,  and  local  magistrates  have  a tendency  to 
impose  very  small  fines.  I have  always  observed  that 
often  they  would  be  inclined,  unless  the  evidence  was 
very  strong,  to  dismiss  the  case  altogether. 

2451.  There  is  no  encouragement  to  the  Board  of 

Conservators  to  put  the  law  into  force  1— There  is  not, 
considering  the  expense  to  which  they  have  to  go. 
If  there  was  an  Act  empowering  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  to  prosecute  without  having  to  employ  an 
outside  party,  and  to  pay  a considerable  fee — for 
instance,  coming  from  Euniscortliy  to  Newtown- 
barry  for  a prosecution — a solicitor  would  charee 
£2  2s.  6 

2452.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  poaching  in  the 
district?— There  is  poaching;  hut  I don’t  think  that 
in  our  district  there  is  much. 

2453.  It  is  no  worse  now  than  formerly? — I don’t 
think  it  is. 

2454.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  many 

years’  experience  have  you  got  of  the  hatchery  ? 

Since  it  was  started  ; I believe  fifteen  years  ago. 

2155.  From  whom  did  you  learn  the  details  about 
the  fry?— First  of  all,  I learned  it  by  myself.  Then  I 
went  to  inspect  other  hatcheries,  and  inspected  the 
Solway  fish  hatchery,  and  I have  been  at  the  Black 
Castle 

2456.  Do  you  think  that  the  technical  knowledge 
required  to  successfully  conduct  a hatchery  could  be 
learned  easily  by  our  own  people  in  this  country,  if 
tlieie  were  Government  hatcheries  ?— I learned  it 
myself ; nobody  taught  me. 

2457.  How  long?— The  very  first  year  we  started 
the  hatchery.  Of  course,  I had  the  theory  • but  I 
never  saw  the  practical  working  of  it.  I took  it  from 
the  theory  and  tried  my  experience,  and  found  it  was 
successful  the  very  first  year. 

2458.  Then  you  could  teach  it  in  a year  to  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence  ?— Yes  ; I have  a bailiff  now— 
a local  fellow,  not  very  intelligent,  still  willing  to 
learn— you  don’t  want  anything  only  natural  intelli- 
gence and  care.  The  principal  thing  you  have  got  to 
do  is  to  be  very  careful  in  handling  the  parent  fish. 

2459.  Give  us  your  opinior 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
Ireland,  if  put  up  iu  every  riv 
the  best  and  most  prolific  and 
rivers.  Would  you  be  in  favo 
put  up  %— I think  so.  Certainly 
of  hatcheries,  and  I think  unless  some  hatcheries  are 
put  up  on  a large  scale— the  larger  the  district  the 
hmgcr  the  hatchery,  to  provide  against  the  falling 
oft  of  tin  fish,  and  the  cause  at  present  existing  for 


i whether  hatcheries 
number  of  salmon  in 
er,  or  in  five  or  six  of 
most  easily  protected 
ur  of  hatcheries  being 
I would  be  in  favour 


diminution.  In  most  rivers  salmon  will  become  ve 
scarce.  I believe  that  hatcheries  on  a large  sca7 
would  have  a very  good  tendency  to  increase  tv 
supply  of  fish. 

2459a.  Then  the  answer  you  gave  to  the  Chairman  ' 
nbout  putting  up  these  grills  to  stop  the  fish  goine 
up  the  very  small  tributaries.— Do  I understand  that  • 
it  is  because  you  would  like  to  have  the  spawning  in  j 
the  restricted  district  in  which  they  j could  he  nro- 
tected,  rather  than  sproad  over  a district  so  big  that 
at  present  the  Board  of  Conservators  cannot  afford  ’ 
the  expense  of  bailiffs  for  it? — Yes. 

2460.  You  would  keep  tlie  fish  where  they  could  ! 

bo  protected,  and  not  lot  them  run  up  where  tbev  i 
could  not  he  easily  protected ? — Yes;  provided  yon 
give  them  sufficient  spawning  ground,  where  the?  t 
would  be  able  to  deposit  tlioir  spawn.  1 ■ 

2461.  Professor  M'Intosii. — Do  you  lose  many  ova  \ 
in  the  hatchery  ? — No. 

2462.  What  proportion  do  you  hatch  out?— It  j 
varies  a great  deal,  according  to  the  difference  in  '' 
season.  A severe  frost  would  loso  a large  propor- 
tion— that  is,  if  a sudden  frost  came  and  got  into  the  ’ 
hatchery  we  might  lose  a number  of  tkom. 

2463.  Your  hatchery  is  of  wood? — No;  cement 
tanks. 

2464.  It  is  roofed  with ? — Slate,  and  rendered 

inside. 

2465.  It  is  tolerably  warm  ? — Very  warm. 

2466.  Do  you  lose  many  of  the  fry  before  the 
absorption  of  tho  yolk  Bao?— For  the  last  number  of 
years  the  percentage  of  the  ova  I put  into  the  boxes 
that  are  hatched  out  has  boon  about  95  ; and  from 
that  we  would  be  able  to  turn  out  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  fry  into  the  ponds. 

2467.  Then  you  don’t  find  the  mortality  great  be- 
tween the  two  periods  mentioned? — Unless  for  some  i 
unforeseen  cause. 

2468.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  fry  afterwnrdst- 
I put  them  into  the  ponds  when  they  are  about  five  or 
six  weeks  old.  When  I seo  they  have  absorbed  the  hag, 
then  I keep  them  there  for  some  two  or  three  months. 

2469.  On  what  do  you  feed  them  ? — First  of  all  on 

the  yolk  of  eggs,  boiled  hard  nnd  grated  very  fine, 
and  then  on  sheep’s  liver,  nnd,  perhaps,  mixed  with 
eggs.  I give  them  a change  in  their  food.  I give 
them,  perhaps,  the  yolk  of  egg  one  day ; then  the 
sheep’s  liver,  boiled  hard  and  grated  very  fine,  the  fol- 
lowing day.  i 

2470.  Whose  example  do  you  follow  ? — I was  ad- 
vised to  do  so  by  Mr.  Armistoad. 

2471.  It  is  a very  old  plan.  ? — I find  it  doos  very  well. 

2472.  Less  complicated  than  some  of  the  new 
systems  ? — I never  tried  any  of  the  now  systems. 

2473.  Do  you  lose  many  in  the  ponds? — There  are 
very  few  die — I do  not  know  from  what  cause— a 
few  in  the  week. 

2474.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  area  in  wliioh  the 
ponds  are  ? — It  is  in  the  middle  of  a wood. 

2475.  Is  tliero  much  insect  lifo? — Yes,  tliero  is  a 
largo  amount  of  insect  life. 

2476.  Do  you  clear  out  fclio  ponds  annuallyl-I 
do.  I have  also  a feeding  poml  situate  above  the 
two  main  ponds,  whore  I keep  the  salmon.  I ha™  t 
that  for  a number  of  years  plantod  with  weeds 

2477.  And  small  shell  lisli,  I suppose? — 1 have  ; 

got  crustaceans,  and  also  shell-fish,  I have  got  them  j 
for  the  Slaney,  to  try  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  > 
trout  as  well  as  the  salmon.  f 

2478.  You  never  try  to  keep  them  to  thesmolt 
stage  ? — No,  if  there  is  a tendency,  after  two  or  three  j 
months,  on  the  part  of  the  larger  fry  to  get  to  the  •_ 
sluices,  when  I see  that  I then  let  them  go  away 
but  I take  off  the  top  part  of  the  sluice  gat® 
and  let  them  go  away  as  they  like.  Of  course  the 
stream  they  go  into  is  first  the  tributary  of  the 
Clody,  where  we  get  the  parent  fish,  or  at  least  a j 
majority  of  them. 

2479.  Is  it  a nice  stream,  suitable  for  tho purpose?  | 
— Yes ; there  are  a number  of  nice  pools.  We  drain  a 
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off. this  stream  by  the  sluice-gate,  and  take  out  all  the 
trout  and  put  them  into  another  river,  so  that  as  a 
rule — o£  course  some  of  them  get  killed.  I take  the 
brown  trout  and  put  them  in  the  Clody,  from  where 
this  small  stream  goes  into  the  Slaney. 

2180.  For  what  reason  do  you  do  so  ? — Because 
they  would  prey  upon  the  fry. 

2481.  Very  quickly  ; nothing  is  worse  at  that 
stage  1 — That  is  what  I find.  I see  it  most  particu- 
larly ; the  first  two  or  three  years  I find  that  some  of 
thetroutdoget  in  from  above  the  ponds  into  the  stream. 
I caught  one  and  got  a large  number  of  fry  in  its 
stomach. 

2482.  They  are  not  attacked  by  birds  ? — They  are 
by  herons.  But  when  I put  the  fry  in  the  pond 
first,  I cover  it  over  with  nets,  so  that  neither  water 
ouzel  or  heron  can  get  at  them. 

2483.  You  have  not  tried  marking  the  fish  ? — No ; 
we  marked  the  kelts  which  we  return  to  the  Slaney  ; 
not  lately.  Previously  we  used  to  get  a large  number 
of  kelts.  In  1892,  on  less  than  two  miles  of  river 
we  returned  over  200  kelts  to  the  river. 

2484.  Did  you  mark  them  ? — No,  but  a number  of 
years  afterwards,  we  marked  them  on  the  dorsal  fin. 

2485.  On  the  hind  fin  ? — Yes,  to  see  if  they  would 
come  back  to  the  liver. 

2486.  What  mark  did  you  use? — We  did  it  with  a 
leather  punch. 

2487.  Did  you  find  any  of  them  return? — We  did. 

2483.  How  many? — Well,  from  time  to  time,  in 

one  season,  we  might,  see,  perhaps,  two  or  three ; we 
would  see  three  or  four  next  year. 

2489.  You  are  quite  sure  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2490.  Wasthepunctureliealedi— Yesjit  washealed; 
you  could  see  the  hole  through  the  dorsal  fin. 

2491.  You  mentioned  about  the  diminution  of  fish 
in  recent  years.  May  I ask  you  is  it  the  result  of 
your  observation,  during  the  open  or  the  close  season? 
— In  both. 

2492.  How  do  you  tell  during  the  close  season? — 
In  this  way.  Of  course  I have  to  get  fish  for  the 
hatcheries.  I begin  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  if  I 
can  get  floods  to  bring  up  the  fish.  Then  you  will 
see  fish  in  the  pool  showing  themselves,  and  jurapiug 
and  crossing  the  small  weirs  ; as  a rule  you  can  tell 
then  whether  there  is  a larger  proportion  now  than  in 
previous  years. 

2493.  Well  that  is  somewhat  uncertain,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes,  but  one  other  reason  is  that  I find  more  diffi- 
culty now  than  I used  to  do  some  years  ago  in  getting 
the  fish.  In  that  respect  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
fish  going  up  the  tributaries. 

2494.  In  the  small  streams  where  you  could  get 
them  easily? — Not  one  in  four  that  used  to  go  up. 

2495.  Have  you  seen  fish  in  the  small  streams  you 
spoke  of,  where  they  are  liable  to  be  captured  by 
poachers  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  them  go  up  very  small 
streams ; of  course,  there  may  be  some  of  these  that 
may  not  be  so  small.  The  larger  tributaries  go 
cut  of  the  Slaney,  and  then  they  branch  off,  and  in 
case  of  a flood  they  will  go  up  these  streams  and  be 
stranded.  I have  seen  them  where  their  backs  would 
be  bare  over  the  water. 

2496.  You  will  see  that  on  a good  spawning  ground  ? 
—Yes. 

2497.  I think  you  mentioned  about  the  proprietor 
having  a trawl  net  and  the  right  to  use  it  ? — He  has ; 
I don't  think  I said  he  had  it,  but  he  had  the  right 
to  use  it ; I don’t  know  that  he  uses  it. 

2498.  You  are  afraid  of  their  capturing  smolts? — 
He  got  that,  I think,  in  1871. 

2499.  What  was  the  reason  ? — I tried  to  find  out 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Conservators  what  was  the 
reason,  and  I think  they  made  some  inquiries  from 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  but  were  not  able  to  find 
out. 

2500.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  in  which 
there  is  such  a right  ? — I do  not. 

2501.  It  is  not  used  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 


heard  that  there  was  a net  used  as  a trawl  net  in  this  Non.  23,  issa. 
same  river,  but  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  „ a. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  or  his  servants  or  others.  r.  o n ua. 

2502.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonds. — You  spoke  about 
feeding  the  little  fish ; when  do  you  begin  to  feed 
them  ? — When  they  are  about  five  weeks’  old,  or  per- 
haps a little  more  I put  them  out  into  the  ponds 
for  two  or  three  days.  Of  course  when  they  are  put 
out  first  they  are  very  sensitive  to  the  light,  and  dis- 
appear to  shelter  in  the  ponds,  and  lie  there  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  they  gradually  begin  to  come 
up  the  current  of  the  water  looking  for  food.  They 
work  up  to  the  head,  and  I begin  at  the  top  where 
I see  them.  I give  them  a little  food  and  they  con- 
sume in,  aud  then  I give  them  more. 

2503.  Professor  M'Intosh. — There  is  one  other 
question.  Mr.  Hall- Dare  mentioned  about  lime? — 

Ordinary  quick-lime. 

2504.  There  are  no  other  poisons  used  in  your 
neighbourhood?— Not  that  I know  of. 

2505.  Sir  Penrose  Fitzgerald. — Spurge? — No. 

2506.  Professor  M'Intosh. — How  do  the  poachers 
capture  the  fish  on  the  spawning  beds  ? — By  gaffs  or 
sprongs,  or  sometimes  they  kill  them  with  a blow 
of  a stick.  I do  not  think  there  is  a great  deal 
done  in  the  main  bed  of  the  Slaney.  It  is  further 
up  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  poaching  done  in 
the  spawniug  season,  because,  as  a rule,  there  is  a fair 
body  of  water  in  the  river.  I believe  that  a number  of 
years  ago  there  used  to  be,  but  there  is  not  now. 

2507.  I suppose  you  consider  your  locality  favoured 
in  that  respect  ? — Yes,  except  one  or  two  small  tribu- 
taries. Of  course  the  majority  of  the  tributari3s  are 
above  us. 

2508.  Chairman. — What  was  the  total  amount 
collected  for  preservation  in  your  district  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
servators for  the  year  ? 

2509.  Yes? — I have  that  and  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  receipts  for  1898  were  £386  4s.  9 d.,  and  the 
expenditure,  £412  13s.  9 d. 

2510.  The  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipts? — 

Yes,  by  about  £25.  I do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  tell  you  about  the  number  of  slats. 

In  1892  we  got  100,  and  returned  them  to  the  river. 

In  1896  we  got  90,  and  returned  to  the  river;  in 

1897  we  got  72  ; in  1898,  from,  I suppose,  about  four 
times  the  area  of  water  that  we  used  to  fish,  we  used 
not  up  to  1896  fish  more  than  about  two  miles  of 
water — from  that  on  there  would  be  nearly  seven 
miles  of  water.  In  1892,  for  this  small  part  of  the 
river,  we  got  100,  and  in  1896,  90.  In  1897,  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  river,  we  only  got  72,  and  in 

1898  we  only  got  60,  and  this  season,  56. 

251 L.  Sir  Penrose  Fitzgerald. — These  were 
kelts? — Yes;  which  we  returned  to  the  river.  Of 
course  there  are  very  few,  comparatively,  returned  to 
the  river,  except  what  are  returned  by  Mr.  Hall-D.ire 
and  a few  more  gentlemen.  He  takes  a great  uteres  t; 
in  the  preservation  of  it,  and  exerted  himself  to  put 
a stop  to  this,  if  possible.  Of  course  he  tried  to 
induce  his  neighbours — the  riparian  proprietors  — 
also  to  try  and  get  them  to  put  a stop  to  it.  All  the 
local  fishers,  and  a great  many  of  the  gentlemen,  too, 
used  to  kill  the  kelts.  In  the  net  fishing  there  is 
awful  destruction  of  the  kelts. 

2512.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Is  that  still  going  on? 

— Not  to  such  a large  extent  as  formerly.  It  would 
be  still  going  on  if  the  kelts  were  there,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  quantity  there  was.  I heard  at  Enuis- 
corthy,  near  "Wexford,  a bailiff,  who  was  also  a fish- 
monger, say — or  rather  he  said  he  was  rold  by  a fish- 
monger— that  in  one  week  he  sold  between  200  and 
300  kelts  that  he  got  from  the  net  men.  That  was 
in  one  week  in  the  spring.  Another  thing  that 
I think  tells  greatly  against  the  increase  of  the  salmon 
is  the  trout  fishing. 

2513.  W ithin  what  period  were  those  kelts  killed  ? 

—I  won’t  be  certain  whether  it  was  not  one  day, 
but  I know  that  it  was  within  one  week,  at  any  rate. 

Q2 
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Nov.  28, 1889.  It  was  within  one  week  certainly.  It  was  in  one 
Mr.  John  Sim.  day>  if  I do  not  make  a mistake. 

2514.  Chairman. — What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? 
In  the  spring  of  the  year — the  month  of  March  and 
April — the  usual  time. 

2515.  But  how  does  the  trout  fishing  interfere? — 
There  is  a large  number  of  salmon  fry  killed  by  the 
trout  fishing,  especially  by  boys.  If  there  were  200 
trout  fishers,  and  they  got  at  a small  average,  say 
twelve  a day  each,  and  that  extended  over  twelve 
weeks;  that  would  represent  between  70  and  80 
thousand  salmon  fry  killed.  • 

2516.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
number  is  taken  ? — I have.  I think  I put  it  rather 
low.  It  is  rather  under  than  over.  Of  course  the 
bailiffs  are  empowered  to  look  after  and  try  find  the 


boys  catching  trout,  but  there  is  not  the  numb-,  , 
bailiffs  there  should  be.  There  are  only  two 
to  look  after  it  the  whole  year  round,  on  the  , 
portion  of  the  river.  Of  course  there  are  temnnS’0’ 
bailiffs  at  a small  weekly  salary,  from  5S  to 
a week,  in  the  hatching  season ; but  there  i. 
the  number  that  there  should  be.  not 

2517.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  watch  all  tW 
trout  fishing  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  at  allf-_Tt 
would.  The  only  thing  I see  to  stop  it  is  to  im 
pose  a trout  licence  on  every  trout  fisher  That 

would,  to  a great  extent,  prevent  a great  number 

the  boys  who  kill  these  fish  wantonly  from  doineso 
These  fish  are  of  no  use  at  all  to  them.  They  kill 
them  and  throw  them  away,  and  a great  number  of 
the  adult  fishers  do  the  same  thing. 


Mr.  R.  w. 
Hall-  Dare, 
J.P.,  D'L. 


Mr.  R.  W.  HalIt-Dare,  j.p,,  d.l.,  further  examined. 


I wish  to  say  a word,  if  I may. 

2518.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  add  something? — 
Yes ; I wish  to  say  as  to  the  seasons  on  the  Slaney. 
The  rod  fishing  ends  on  the  1st  September,  and  the 
nets  are  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  15th  September. 

2519.  That  is  under  the  control  of  the  Fishery 

Board?— Yes.  J 

2520.  If  the  matter  were  represented  to  them  they 
would  probably,  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  make  the 
alteration  ?— They  might.  I thought  I would  tell  you 
that. 


2521.  Have  you  made  any  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Fishery  Board  ?-Yes,  we  did  some 
time  ago.  They  altered  it. 

2522.  Have  they  not  usually  inquiries  upon  matters 
fAe  this  ? — Yes.  They  hold  an  inquiry,  and  at  the 
last  inquiry  that  arrangement  was  made. 

2523.  That  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Fishery 
Board  after  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

2524.  Then  I suppose  that  they  had  some  good 


reason  ? — Yes.  I fancy  it  was  a compromise.  "We 
got  a little  taken  off  at  the  beginning. 

2525.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Fishery  Board  should  not  have  the  power  of 
determining  the  particular  dates  of  the  fishing  time 
and  close  time  on  any  of  the  rivers  ?— Except  in  a 
thing  like  that,  which,  I think,  is  an  extraordinary 
thing.  The  fishing  rod  take  is  nothing  as  compared 
to  the  nets — that  is  the  time  the  spawning  fish  are 
coming  up. 

2526.  At  all  events,  at  present,  by  law,  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Fishery  Board  ? — Yes. 

2527.  They  lioldan  inquiry  and  hoar  everything  on 
every  side  ?—  Yes. 

2528.  You  do  not  suggest  that  is  a matter  with 
regard  to  which  the  law  should  be  altered?— No. 

2529.  That  is  a matter  to  be  brought  before  them? 
■ — Yes. 

2530.  Professor  M'Intosh.— Of  course  the  dates 

are  considerably  altered  in  the  beginning  ?— Yes  • 
the  20th  April.  ° B 


Mr.  Maurice 


Mr.  Maurice  Davin,  examined. 


J531.  Chairman.  — You  are  lessee  of  the  Coolna 


muck  Weir?— Yes, 

2532.  On  the  River  Suir?- 


-Yes. 


2533.  What  points  do  yon  wish  to  bring  before  tb, 
Commissioners  i— The  number  of  fish  that  I killei 

of  that  ^ J’0ara'  1 ““  gi™  ym  the 

2534.  Will  you  give  us  these  statistics  for  the  las, 
ten  years  1— Yes  ; 1890  eves  thefirst  year.  I did  no- 
comce  until  late  in  May.  I got  11  Salm„n  anc 

in  1892  I™?  S ' 1 8°*  77  S‘lmon  “d  3«  grase 
Um8?  195  salmon  and  319  grilse;  in  1893 
I got  196  salmon  and  169  grilse ; in  1894,  I got  24‘ 
salmon  and  ,00  grilse.  I have  not  got  the  eorreci 

»d  241  gn.se ; in  1896,  96  sE  JJf 
Wed  ^ V?  ,'ee,from  tk»*  that  they  have  fine 

mJl Samf  rart  IL ■ 

Thfik  That  8hows  it? — 1894  was  the  best  year 
The  fish  were  coming  up  to  the  very  last  hour  of  the 
fishery  season  and  I think  for  a good  while  after  in 
thmk  there  all0uld  W beeu  a good  supply 
tbe  SP^wmng  beds  if  they  were  not  destroyed 
un  ^ th»J‘  Onacco,un1t  of  number  of  fish  going 

up  to  the  spawning  beds  in  the  end  of  1894 
expected  a good  grilse  year  in  1896,  but  it  was  the 
Tit  ZlL  tW  WG  J do  not  huow  the  reason 

W lfiS^bS  aVer7bigflood  Decem- 

ber,  1895,  that  might  in  some  way  have  injured  the 


fry,  so  that  the  spawning  fish  in  1 894  were  destroyed 
on  the  spawning  grounds 

2536.  The  fishing  at  this  weir  took  place  long  ‘ 
before  the  year  1890,  I presume?— Oh,  yes;  along  | 
time.  It  was  there  before  my  time. 

. 2537.  Has  there  been  any  great  change  in  the  fisli-  ; 
mg  since  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ?•  —No  change  j 
since  I got  it.  . But  the  wires  tlmt  were  on  the  outer 
wing  of  the  weir  were  removed  that  would  keep  fish 
into  the  weir  on  the  tides  and  high  waters  after  rain. 
The  tide  flows  over  this  weir. 

2u38.  You  began  bore  with  a very  small  figure?— 
The  weir  was  wrecked  before  I got  it,  and  I had  only 
a very  temporary  arrangement. 

2539.  Your  predecessors,  I suppose,  took  more  than 
that  ? My  predecessors  had  better  years  than  ever  I 
had,  and  they  also  had  some  bad  years.  I may  say 
that  I was  seven  weeks  this  year  before  I got  any. 

2540.  Last  year  the  numbers  appear  to  have  gone 
up  ? Yes ; it  was  a good  grilse  year.  I could  give 
you  some  little  observations  that  I made  from  time  to 
time  if  you  wish. 

2541.  If  you  please,  give  them  ? — I find  that  I have 
a good  catch  when  there  is  a westerly  wind,  and  little 
or  no  fish  when  there  is  an  easterly  wind. 

2542.  That  you  find  as  a general  rule,  I suppose  1— 

In  the  spring  time  fish  won’t  come  with  an  easterly 
wind.  You  will  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  there  is  very  little  fish. 

Professor  M'Intosh Is  that  not  the  case 

with  the  land  animals  also  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that- 
They  also  come  up  after  rain,  when  there  is  a little 
fresh  in  the  river.  I got  a number  of  fish  marked, 
seemingly  by  larger  fish,  and  I think  when  they  stop 
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in  the  sea  that  proves  that  many  of  them  must  be 
destroyed.  I got  some  fish  that  got  through  larger 
nets  after  struggling  for  a time — larger  than  the  usual 
snap  nets. 

2544.  What  nets  do  you  use? — I do  not  use  a net 
at  all.  It  is  a grating  in  front  of  the  weir. 

2545.  And  a fishing  box  ? — Yes  ; its  sides  are  stone 
•work,  and  the  front  bars  two  inches  apart. 

2546.  And  you  have  inscales  behind? — Inscales 
behind. 

2547.  Chairman. — That  has  been  the  system  of 
fishing  there  so  long  as  you  remember,  I suppose  1 — 
Well,  no ; not  so  long  as  I remember.  I think 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  present  gates  and  inscales 
were  put  up.  I think  it  was  fished  with  a drum  net 
before. 

2548.  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  fishery?— The 
Marquis  of  Waterford. 

2549.  Do  you  think  the  gap  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
fish  up  ! — I do ; I do  not  get  very  much,  except  when 
they  are  running  very  fast.  There  is  a boat  gap,  the 
navigation  channel,  it  is  a deeper  and  stronger  current, 
and  they  face  that.  Then,  the  fry  I see  coming  down 
when  the  water  is  right,  in  the  spring-time  they  seem 
to  collect  just  about  the  little  stones,  and  I sometimes 
see  them  in  good  numbers.  1 have  observed  very 
small  percentage  coming  back  at  all. 

2550.  First  of  all,  with  regal’d  to  those  that  come 
down — do  you  see  a diminution  of  late  years? — Well, 
1 do  not  see  them  every  year,  the  water  might  be 
coloured  and  I would  not  be  able  to  see  them.  There 
were  two  other  years,  about  1893  or  1894  I saw  great 
numbers  of  them.  This  year  I believe  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  fish  killed  below  me  on  the  tide.  They 
won’t  come  up  when  there  is  not  a little  fresh 
to  bring  them.  The  men  below  may  have  the  best 
chance  then. 

2551.  Is  there  much  fishing  below  your  weir? 

The  net  fishing  is  below  the  weir.  Mine  is  near  the 
end  of  the  tidal  flow. 

2552’  Has  the  netting  below  you  increased  of  late 
years?— I could  not  tell  that.  I believe  it  is  possible 
it  could  be  fished  as  close  as  it  is  now  with  fewer  nets, 
because  they  are  not  all  on  it  at  the  same  time.  They 
will  take  a division  of  the  river,  perhaps  a half  or 
quarter  of  a mile  and  take  it  in  turn. 

2553.  Then  the  poaching ; do  you  think  there  is 
much  of  it  ? — I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  it  done  in 
the  close  season ; as  a matter  of  fact  the  fish  can  be 
sold  in  the  open  market. 

2554.  In  the  close  season? — After  the  nettingseason. 

2555.  Fish  that  arc  not  caught  by  the  rod  ?— I think 
that  when  they  can  be  sold  they  will  be  poached.  The 
poacher  has  a better  chance  when  the  fishing  is  stopped 
and  he  will  make  a bigger  haul,  and  get  a better  price 
for  them.  Something  should  he  done  to  stop  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  the  fish,  I think. 

2556.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Except  the  gratings 
on  the  smaller  streams. 

2557.  Do  you  approve  of  that? — My  experience  of 
it  is,  that  you  must  keep  a person  there  to  keep  it 
clean.  You  must  have  it  regularly  attended  to  and 
kept  clean. 

2558.  The  waters  would  bring  down  grass  and 
weeds? — Yes,  and  stop  the  grating.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  a man  there  all  the  time,  and  then 
when  the  fish  would  congregate  behind  it  you  would 
need  to  keep  a bailiff  there  all  the  the  time,  it  would 
only  make  a nest  to  be  robbed  by  the  poachers. 

2559.  According  to  that  view  it  probably  might  do 
more  harm  than  good? — lam  afraid  it  would.  It 
would  he  hard  to  prevent  it  being  poached.  I believe  it 
could  not  be  kept  clean  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  and  lands 
adjoining  might  be  injured  by  floods  and  back  water. 

2560.  You  think  the  fish  would  stop  there? — Yes. 

2561.  At  least  for  a considerable  time? — I think 
they  would  ; that  is  the  case  behind  the  mill  wheels 
further  up  the  river  at  Clonmel.  Then  it  might  be 
better  feeding  ground  for  the  small  fry,  these  smaller 
streams. 


2562.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  fry  com  in"  Nov.  28. 1899. 
down  the  river  are  less  now  1— I think  there  are  as  Mr  MTTri,a 
large  this  year,  except  in  one  year,  when  I saw  it  better.  Davin. 

2563.  You  do  not  think  that  they  come  back  ?— I 
am  sure  they  do  not  come  back.  You  will  see  some- 
times 200  or  300  ; they  will  wheel  down  the  river, 
and  after  going  a short  distance  turn  again.  I am  in 
the  habit  of  crossing  the  river  several  times  during  the 
day  all  through  the  season,  and  I see  them. 

2564.  Do  you  think  the  fish  have  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  going  up  past  your  weir?— Yes,  plenty ; 
why  a large  boat  40  or  50  tons  will  pass  through  the 
boat  gap,  and  the  fish  go  up  there.  They  would  not  be 
seven  weeks  without  passing  up  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  when  I did  not  get  any,  and  thry  were  caught 
above  the  weir.  Then  they  pass  over  the  weir  on 
spring  tides.  There  is  3 feet  of  water  over  the  walls 
of  the  weir  at  the  spring  tide,  and  after  heavy  rain 
all  parts  are  covered  with  water  and  fish  pass  over. 

2565.  How  much  netting  is  there  below  you  ? — I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  nets. 

2566.  Sir  Penrose  Fitzgerald.— Do  you  agree 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  that  the  salmon 
fishing  is  decreasing  in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  ? — As  far 
as  the  evidence  goes — I have  seen  some  of  the  evi- 
dence where  I had  a good  year,  there  was  a bad  year 
in  other  places. 

2567.  Yes ; the  Foyle  is  one,  the  good  year  you  had 
was  a good  year,  but  other  years  were  not.  Do  you 
think  it  is  absolutely  going  down  steadily,  or  is  it 
what  other  witnesses  describe  as  a wave — that  the 
fishing  goes  up  and  down  !— I have  not  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  answer  that  exactly.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  salmon  has  been  going  down,  but  this  year  I have 
had  more  than  an  average  number  of  grilse. 

2568.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  harm  done  by 
turbine  wheels  on  the  Suir  ?— I have  no  information. 

2569.  Where  do  you  sell  your  fish  ? — Oh,  in  Water- 
ford. 

2570.  Where  do  they  go  to  ? — Oh,  I don’t  know.  I 
sold  a few  in  Carrick  this  year. 

2571.  You  never  follow  them  up?— Never  follow 
them  up. 

2572.  Were  you  in  the  room  some  days  ago  when 
a witness  gave  evidence  that  all  the  Irish  salmon, 
changed  into  Scotch  salmon  before  they  got  on  to  the- 
slabs  in  Bond-street  ? — I heard  that. 

2573.  Do  you  believe  it? — I don’t  know  that,  but 
there  was  one  thing  in  the  evidence  that  occured  in 
my  district,  where  the  fish  were  packed  as  fowl. 

2574.  That  is  a still  greater  change  ? — Was  not  evi- 
dence given  to  that  effect. 

2575.  Yes? — Well,  that  was  done  in  our  district  a 
few  years  ago. 

2576.  Chairman. — That  was  poached  salmon? 

Poached  salmon,  before  the  season. 

2577.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  I wanted 
to  know  from  some  expert — can  you  say  what  is  the 
reason  that  salmon  from  this  country  are  immediately 
christened  Scotch  salmon  when  they  get  to  Bond- 
street? — I believe  they  are  supposed  to  be  a good  fish. 

There  are  very  good  fish  in  our  river,  and  I believe 
the  Scotch  fish  are  supposed  to  be  good  too. 

2578.  Professor  MTntosh. — I notice  that  your 
statistics  don’t  quite  bear  out  your  remarks  about  a 
gradual  declension  of  the  fishery  ? — I did  not  say  a 
gradual  decline.  I said  that  the  peal  season  this  year 
was  more  than  the  average. 

2579.  Your  first  year  was  very  much  below? — My 
first  year  could  not  be  taken  at  all,  because  the  weir 
was  wrecked  when  I got  it,  and  I had  only  a tem- 
porary arrangement  for  fishing. 

2580.  And  the  year  1897  was  good? — 1897  was 
good,  yes.  There  were  very  few  salmon  in  1899. 

2581.  Chiefly  grilse? — Chiefly  grilse. 

2582.  This  is  a very  remarkable  weir,  I think ; the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country  1— The  only  one 
that  I am  acquainted  with  at  all. 

2583.  There  is  no  other  weir  in  Ireland  like  this? 

— I don’t  know  that  there  is. 
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2584.  It  is  quite  unique,  and  quite  peculiar  ? — I 
believe  so.  The  navigation  ha3  to  do  with  the  business. 

2585.  Has  it  been  altered  much  since  you  took  it  ?. 
— Except  the  taking  off  the  wire  on  the  outer  wing, 
which  it  was  considered  was  taking  the  salmon  into  me. 

2586.  Was  that  gap  closed  up  when  you  took  the 
fishing? — Yes  ; but  it  was  open  at  one  time. 

2587.  The  V was  complete?— Yes.  But  that  was 
open  at  one  time.  The  late  Mr.  O’Neill,  who  had  the 
weir  before  my  time,  enlarged  the  opening.  I remember 
when  that  was  first  open.  I had  nothiug  to  do  with  it 
then,  but  I remember  when  it  was  enlarged. 

2588.  Was  there  any  change  noticeable  in  regard 
to  the  fishing  when  it  was  fully  open? — I believe 
when  it  was  fully  opened  more  fish  were  killed  there 
than  at  any  other  time. 

2589.  Do  you  mean  that  this  V was  open? — What- 
ever way  they  had  it  at  that  time  I don’t  know.  I 
was  engaged  in  another  trade  at  that  time.  I was 
engaged  in  the  carrying  traffic.  We  were  interested 
in  boats,  and  we  objected  to  have  it  open  because  it 
was  taking  away  the  water. 

2590.  From  this  navigation  channel  ? — Yes. 

2591.  And  that  was  only  in  connection  with  the 
navigation  channel  ? — Yes. 

2592.  And  that  is  the  only  method  of  capture? — 
That  is  the  only  method  I know. 

2593.  Was  there  ever  any  other? — There  was  an 
eel  weir  where  your  pencil  is  now,  which  is  closed  up. 

2594.  In  your  peiiod? — In  my  period. 

2595.  Why  did  you  close  it  up  ? — By  arrangement 
with  the  Inspectors  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Cecil  Roche. 

2596.  Had  you  any  reason  to  think  it  was  trouble- 
some ? — No ; but  the  people  up  the  river  thought  it 
was  a help  to  the  weir  in  catching  salmon,  and  wanted 
to  have  it  closed.  The  people  interested  iu  the  navi- 
gation thought  it  was  taking  water  from  the  boat  gap 
and  wished  to  have  it  closed.  The  Inspectors  asked 
me  to  close  it,  and  I closed  it  up  with  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford’s  consent.  I tried  it  as  an  eel  weir  two 
years,  and  I did  not  succeed. 

2597.  What  net  did  you  use? — A long  purse  net. 

2598.  Did  you  capture  many  eels? — No;  a few 
boxes.  I could  not  stop  up  in  the  night-time  to  keep 
a watch  on  the  place.  When  the  wires  were  taken 
off  on  the  outer  side,  all  the  eels  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  river. 

2599.  You  removed  the  apparatus? — Yes,  I re- 
move the  gates  entirely  from  the  salmon  weir  in  the 
.yearly  close  season. 

2600.  In  the  close  weekly  period  ?-  -On  Saturday 
morning  we  had  to  open  the  gates  and  lock  them  apart. 


2601.  Chairman. — Have  you  much  eel  fishin*  in 
the  river? — No,  there  is  no  eel  fishing  that  I °am 
aware  of — with  nets  or  any  other  device.  However 
I think  there  are  eel-weirs  on  the  smaller  rivers.  ’ 

2602.  But  in  your  fishery  you  have  no  eel  weir  ?— . 
I did  catch  a few  boxes,  but  the  price  was  small 
and  I gave  it  up.  Outside  there  was  an  eel-weir  in 
the  centre  of  the  river ; I think  there  was  a good 
deal  of  eels  killed. 

2603.  Is  the  navigation  of  your  river  at  all  incon- 
sistent with,  or  does  it  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of,  the  fish  going  up  ? — It  could  not. 

2604.  Professor  MTntosii. — You  don’t  think  the 
current  is  so  strong  that  they  won’t  face  that  f — There 
are  forty-seven  feet  hero. 

2605.  Exactly  ? — But  I have  only  tea  feet,  except 
what  goes  through  the  side,  at  low  water. 

26L6.  Is  it  a very  strong  current? — It  is  strong  in 
one  spot. 

2607.  You  don’t  think  it  would  bo  so  strong  as  to 
turn  aside  the  fishes? — It  would  be  below  that  100 
yards  away,  that  the  fish  would  turn  aside,  and 
the  current  is  always  lively  there ; the  boat  gap  at 
that  point  is  deeper  with  stronger  current,  and  most 
of  the  fish  pass  up  through  the  boat  gap. 

2608.  What  would  you  think  if  that  weir  were 
bought  up  and  removed  ? What  effect  would  it  have 
ou  the  fish? — You  would  want  to  have  the  weir 
there  for  navigation  purposes — for  back  water  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  way  the  river  is  worked  is 
this.  They  work  it  with  weirs — kind  of  rude  locks. 
They  have  thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  more,  of  these  on 
it  to  stop  the  water,  and  to  block  it  up  over  stones 
and  shallows  further  up. 

2609.  Chairman. — Is  there  much  traffic  on  this 
navigation — is  it  an  important  navigation  ? — Oh,  it 
was  always  an  important  navigation. 

2610.  There  is  a good  deal  of  traffic? — Yes,  and 
there  are  two  sets  of  horses  drawing  boats  on  it. 

2611.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Any  steam?— 
Only  on  the  tidal  portion.  The  steamer  tows  boats 
from  Waterford  to  Carrick,  and  then  the  way  they 
get  up  is  this  ; Thoy  have  to  take  the  load  off  on1', 
and  put  it  into  two  or  three  sifter. 

2612.  Why? — The  shallow  water.  A few  inches 
make  a great  difference.  Sometimes,  in  summer 
time,  you  will  have  to  take  what  you  bring  from 
Waterford  on  the  tide  in  one  boat,  and  it  will  take 
five  boats  to  take  it  in  a string  from  that  up.  Every 
one  or  two  inches  of  water  you  lose  causes  additional 
expense. 


Mr.  Robe:t 
M 'Clare,  J.e. 


Mr.  Robert  M'Cltjre,  j.p.,  examined. 


2613.  Chairman. — Mr.  M'Clure,  you  are  connected 
with  the  fisheries  in  Killarney  ?— I am  especially  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries  in  the  Kenmare  district. 

2614.  Is  it  the  upper  waters?— The  upper  and 
lower  waters. 

2615.  Have  you  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 

fisheries?— I am  agent  for  the  owner  of  a fishery 
there.  J 

2616.  Who? — The  Mahony  Estate. 

2617.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald.— The  Little  Black- 
water  ? — The  Kerry  Blackwater. 

2618.  Chairman. — What  has  been  the  result  of 

the  experience  you  have  had?— I hand  in  a form 
which  indicates  the  state  of  the  fisheries  for  twenty- 
four  years  (produced).  J 

. 2619-  This  form  apparently  indicates  great  varia- 
tions in  the  state  of  the  fisheries  during  that  period  ? 
— Yes, 

. 26  20-  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  consistent 
rise  or  fall  in  it?— Except  in  late  years— the  last 
fourteen  years..  If  you  compare  the  last  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  with  the  previous  ten  years,  the  averages 
have  been  increased  by  about  20  per  cent. 


2621.  That  is  to  say  that  the  fishing  on  the  ave 
rage  has  been  better  for  the  last  fourteen  years? — 
Yes ; and  I attribute  that  to  strict  preservation  and 
artificial  propagation. 

2622.  I see  that  1894,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is 
one  of  the  best  years  ? — Yos. 

2623.  And  since  1894  there  has  been  a great 
diminution  till  the  present  year  ? — Not  very  much,  I 
think. 

2624.  1897  and  1898  were  lower  than  average?— 
Yes. 

2.625.  Then  in  the  present  year  there  is  a rise 
again  ?— Yes  ; there  is  a rise  again. 

2626.  Then  your  experience  would  be  that  the 
fisheries  have  not  been  going  down  ? — In  that  case  it 
has  not  gone  down,  but  improved. 

2627.  You  say  you  attribute  that,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  artificial  propagation  ? — Y es. 

2628.  Are  theie  any  hatcheries? — Yes;  wehavegot 
a hatchery  in  the  district,  and  I think  it  is  the  parent 
hatchery  of  Munster.  It  wa3  started  about  twenty 
years  ago  ; but  at  tbat  time  there  was  a great  deal  to 
be  learned,  and  it  was  carried  on  for  four  or  five 
years  with  not  very  considerable  results.  The  per* 
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centages  of  fishes  that  came  to  life  were  not  so  largo 
as  they  are  now. 

2629.  Was  that  on  the  Blackwater? — On  the 
Kerry  Blackwater. 

2630.  Where  is  the  hatchery! — Midway  on  the 
river,  between  the  source  and  the  sea,  and  in  a dyke 
on  the  public  road. 

2631.  Who  put  that  up? — The  owner  of  the  fishery. 

2632.  Mr.  Mahony? — Yes. 

2633.  How  many  years  has  it  been  in  existence? — 
It  is  over  twenty  years  since  the  hatchery  wa?  first 
begun ; but  it  has  been  successfully  worked  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  or  so,  steadily  producing  90,000 
or  95,000  young  fish.  They  generally  lay  down 
100,000  or  1 lO.OdO  ova,  and  wo  get  from  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  these.  We  always  put  our  young  fish  out 
in  the  streams  of  the  little  tributaries  of  the  river. 

2634.  And  you  think  they  como  back  to  you  as 
grown  up  salmon  ? — I know  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  fishing  except  that, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  poaching  on  that  river. 
It  is  strictly  preserved,  chiefly  at  the  owner’s  expense. 
The  funds  of  the  Board  of  Fishery  in  the  Kenmare 
District  are  very  limited.  I think  the  whole  income 
is  only  £85  to  protect  about  100  miles  of  river 
fishing,  and  the  contribution  to  this  particular  river 
is  only  £11. 

2635.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — That  mileago 
is  more  than  the  Blackwater  ? — I mean  the  rivers  of 
the  Kenmare  District. 

2636.  Chairman. — Is  the  Kenmare  District  a 
distinct  district  from  the  Blackwater  ? — Kenmare  is  a 
fishery  district.  The  Blackwater  is  a river  of  the 
district,  flowing  into  the  Kenmare  estuary. 

2637.  T ien  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
excessive  netting  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Blackwater 
ns  interfering  with  jour  fishery? — Well,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  netting  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Black- 
water, but  we  don’t  complain  of  it. 

2638.  And  in  spite  of  it  you  find  the  fishery  not 
decreasing  in  value  ? — No ; it  has  improved. 

2639.  Who  looks  after  the  hatchery? — The  chief 
water  bailiff  on  the  river.  We  employ  a man  who 
looks  after  the  river.  Ho  looks  after  the  fish  on  the 
river  and  the  bailiffs  employed.  The  bailiffs  have  a 
weekly  wage  of  10s  And  then  in  the  spawning 
season  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  January  we  have  special  men,  and 
also  when  the  weather  is  dry  during  the  open  season. 
So  that  practically  there  is  no  poaching  in  the  river. 

2640.  Is  the  hatchery  an  expensive  business  to 
carry  on  ? — A great  deal  is  in  the  construction,  and 
fiiis  hatchery  did  not  cost  more  than  £15.  I think 
it  is  a mistake  to  construct  an  expensive  hatchery. 
The  more  practical  the  thing  is  made  the  better. 

2641.  And  what  would  be  the  annual  expense 
attending  it  1—' The  annual  expense  in  this  case  is 
included  in  the  wages  of  the  head  bailiff  and  his 
assistants. 

2642.  That  is  the  only  expense  ? — That  is  the  only 
expense. 

2643.  Have  you  not  to  feed  the  fish  ? — Oh.  no ; we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  feeding  them.  We  never 
keep  the  fish  after  they  are  hatched,  after  the  sac 
is  consumed..  They  are  immediately  distributed  into 
the  small  tributaries  of  the  rivor.  Keeping  the  fry 
jvould  be  very  expensive,  and  in  the  next  place  I 
wink  the  young  fish  when  put  out  are  in  a much 
better  position — any  of  them  that  live — to  make 
heir  way  than  those  which  are  cooped  up  for  two  or 

three  years  in  a pan-1. 

2644.  You  don’t  think  that  a great  number  of 
hem  perish  when  they  are  Dut  out  of  the  hatchery 

9fUr  streams  1— No,  I don’t  think  they  do. 

2645.  The  percentage  you  would  say  is  not  very 
great?— I think  not. 

2646.  Have  you  at  all  remarked  the  quantity  of 
ry  coming  down  from  the  tributaries — has  it  been 

increasing  or  diminishing  ? — I have  not  seen  them, 


hut  fishermen  have  told  me  that  they  had  seen  large 
quantities  of  fry  at  the  usual  season  of  the  year. 

2647.  Is  there  any  particular  point  you  wish  to 
put  before  us? — There  is  another  river  iu  the 
Kenmare  District  which  has  been  persistently 
poisoned. 

26  48.  With  spurge  or  lime  ? — With  spurge. 

2649.  Sir  R.  Fitzgerald. — What  river?— The 
Ronghty.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  the 
south  if  it  were  only  properly  protected.  I asked  the 
fishery  clerk  of  that  district  to  give  me  a return  of  the 
cases  that  occurred  for  the  past  five  years,  and  he 
made  this  return — forty-two  cases  within  five  years. 

2650.  — Chairman. — Were  there  prosecutions  in  all 
those  cases  ? — There  were  in  some  of  them,  and  twenty 
convictions,  but  I think  that  those  convictions  were 
for  taking  fish  out  of  the  water  after  they  were 
poisoned.  I know  one  case  that  occured  at  the  top  of 
this  river,  Mr.  Law,  who  has  property  there,  was 
anxious  to  get  the  salmon  up  into  some  pools  near 
his  property,  and  expended  a good  deal  of  money 
in  cutting  away  bars  of  rock  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  fish  up,  and  the  place  was  pretty  well  stocked, 
and  he  allowed  all  the  people  to  fish  in  these  waters , 
but  two  years  ago  the  place  was  poisoned  and  all 
those  fish  destroyed.  Spurge  poison  not  only  destroys 
the  old  fish,  but  the  young  also.  It  destroys,  in  fact, 
three  crops. 

t 2651.  Sir.  R TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald— Three  years?— 
Three  years.  And  I do  not  think  the  present  law  is 
at  all  sufficient  to  stop  the  poisoning. 

2652.  Not  severe  enough  ? — Not  severe  enough. 

2653.  But  what  was  the  result  of  the  convictions 
that  were  obtained  ?— Well,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
convictions,  I remember,  in  one  case  especially,  that 
the  fines  were  subscribed  by  the  people.  It  is  a 
common  practice  iu  these  cases,  when  a man  is 
convicted  and  fined,  some  people  subscribe  and 
the  fine  is  paid.  I think  that  in  these  cases 
of  poisoning  the  punishment  ought  to  be  imprison- 
ment, and,  I think,  that  there  ought  to  be  compen- 
sation under  the  Malicious  injuries’  Act  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tors for  the  benefit  of  the  district  and  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries. 

2654.  Would  not  that  be  the  adoption  of  a new 
principle  with  i egard  to  malicious  injuries — for  the 
object  of  the  poisoning  is  to  obtain  the  fish  ; it  is  not  to 
cause  injury  to  the  owners  of  the  fish  ?— Well ; I sup- 
pose it  would. 

2655.  So  that  the  poisoning  is  in  reality  a 
means  of  catching  or  killing  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  fish  afterwards  and  using  them? — Yes. 

2656.  The  fish  that  are  taken  after  poisoning  are 
fit  for  food,  are  they  not  ? — Oh  yes. 

2657.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Always? — 
Always,  I think,  within  a certain  time.  I think  de- 
composition sets  in  more  quickly  in  those  cases.  But 
in  many  cases  posioning  is  malicious. 

2658.  Chairman. — You  mean,  simply  and  solely,  a 
malicious  act,  done  with  a view  to  injuring  the 
fishery  ? — I am  sure  the  poisoners  very  seldom  get  the 
fish. 

2659.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  they  should 
commit  this  malicious  injury  ? —Simply  because  it  has 
been  the  practice,  and  the  love  of  devilment. 

2660.  This  poisoning  with  spurge,  I believe,  is 
very  peculiar  to  your  Kerry  rivers — It  is  practised 
there  more  than  anywhere  else  ? — I don’t  think  it  is 
practised  any  where  in  Kerry  except  on  this  particular 
river  and  the  Sheen,  in  Kenmare  district. 

2661.  Then  your  recommendation  would  be  that  it 
should  he  punishable  with  imprisonment  on  convic- 
tion?— Yes. 

2662.  And  also  that  there  should  be  the  possibility 
of  levying  a malicious  injury  fine  on  the  locality  ? -Yes. 

2663.  Are  the  fines  that  are  now  imposed  for  this 
poisoning  small  or  large? — I think  the  Kerry 
magistrates  behave  very  well  in  all  those  coses.  1 
have  S3eu  recommendations  that  the  matters  should 
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be  taken  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the  ordinai-y  magis- 
trates, and  that  fishery  cases  should  be  heard  by  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  I don’t  approve  of  that  at  all.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  a very  unpopular  thing  to  do, 
and  I don’t  think  it  would  be  judicious. 

2664.  Is  there  anything  else? — I should  like  to 
remark,  sir,  that  I don’t  tliink  the  Boards  of  Fisheries 
have  sufficient  funds  to  protect  the  fisheries,  and  I 
tliink  it  would  be  a very  prudent  thing  to  give  them 
power  to  increase  the  licences  where  that  state  of 
things  exists. 

2665.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — To  increase  the 
price  of  the  licenses  ? — To  increase  the  price  of  the 
licenses — perhaps  up  to  50  per  cent.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  fix  a maximum  of  double 
the  present  licences,  and  then  to  leave  the  Board  a 
discretion  as  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  price  of 
licences  up  to  that  figure. 

2666.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  that  would 
result  in  a diminution  of  the  number  of  licences  taken 
out  to  any  appreciable  extent  ? — Well,  I don’t  think 
so.  I have  heard  some  evidence  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  shut  up  spawning  tributary  rivers,  and  I 
think  that  would  be  suicidal.  I chink  the  more 
spawning  ground  there  is  in  the  fisheries  the  better, 
and  I think  the  breeding  fish  have  much  more  chance 
in  these  small  streams  than  anywhere  else  ; and  the 
young  fish  too — they  have  less  enemies  to  contend 
with.  Many  of  those  small  tributaries  are  springs 
which  practically  never  dry — there  is  always  a certain 
amount  of  water  in  them — and  I think  the  instinct 
of  the  breeding  fish  leads  it  to  retire  when  the  water 
is  falling.  They  don’t  recklessly  deposit  their  spawn 
in  places  where  the  water  leaves  the  place  dry. 

2667.  But  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  in 
many  of  these  minor  tributaries,  the  water  falls  at 
times  so  low  that  there  is  practically  no  water  at  all  ? 
— That  may  be  in  some  cases. 

2668.  And  also  that  when  the  fish  do  go  up  they 
are  an  easy  prey  to  the  poachers  ? — That  is  quite 
true. 

2669.  But  notwithstanding  that  you  think  it  is 
better  to  leave  them? — Yes;  the  reason  assigned  for 
•the  recommendation  to  shut  them  up  is  that  there  are 
notsufficient  funds,  but  the  cure  for  that  is  to  increase 
the  funds.  I think  the  Government  ought  to  step  in 
and  give  some  help  to  districts  where  there  are  a great 
-many  proprietors,  and  no  particular  man  has  an 
interest  in  the  whole  fishery,  and  to  give  grants 
towards  the  artificial  breeding  of  salmon. 

2670.  Is  that  all? — Well  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  if  the  police  were  authorized  in  the  close 
season  to  look  after  the  fisheries. 

_ 3671.  When  you  say  authorized  do  you  mean 
directed?— I mean  directed.  And  I think  the  open 
season  for  rod  fishing  ought  to  be  curtailed  It  now 
extends  to  the  1st  of  November.  I think  that  is 
too  close  on  the  spawning  season,  and  I think  it 
ought  to  terminate  on  the  15th  of  October.  And  I 
also  think  that  all  netting  should  stop  on  the  1st 
of  September.  There  are  many  rivers  in  which  it 
goes  on  to  the  loth.  I think  that  is  a great  deal 
oo  late. 

2672.  That  is  a matter  that  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Fishery  Commissioners,  is  it  not  ?— Yes 
. 2673.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald— What  is  the  date 
in  Iven mare?— The  15th  of  September.  I should 
prefer  the  1st. 

2674.  Chairman— Is  that  all  ? — I have  some 
interest  in  the  Killarney  Fisheries,  but  there  are  other 
gentlemen  here  who  will  give  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

2675.  SirR.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald— I just  wish  to 
ask  you,  but  don’t  answer  the  question  if  you  don’t 
like— was  the  rent  the  proprietor  gets  for  that  river 
fallen  within  the  last  few  yearn?— The  proprietor  has 
got  the  fishery  himself. 

2676.  He  does  not  let  it?— He  does  not  let  it  at 
all. 


2677.  Did  you  hear  of  a lessee  of  one  of  the  bio- 
fisheries— I think  it  was  Lord  Warwick — who  said 
that,  although  fishing  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
water  had  steadily  gone  down,  yet  if  his  lease  was  at 
an  end  and  it  was  in  the  market  to-morrow  the  owner 

would  get  a much  higher  rent  than  before  ? No  I 

did  not  hear  it. 

2678.  You  know  the  fishing  with  nets  bv  fisher- 
men at  the  mouth  of  the  little  Blaclcwater  ; where  do 
they  haul  ? — Aloug  by  the  pier  and  out  in  the  bay. 

2679.  Out  towards  Sneem  way? — Yes. 

2680.  And  they  aro  licenced  fishermen— those 
salmon  fishermen  ?— Yes. 

2681.  Is  there  any  fishing  for  salmon,  as  far  as  you 
know,  in  tho  ICenmare  river  by  unlicensed  fishermen 
with  seine  nets  said  to  be  for  mackerel  ? — No  • I have 
been  inquiring,  and  f never  heard  of  any.  But  I can 
tell  you  this  that  I have  heard  of  mackerel  nets  getting 
a lot  of  trout.  One  man  informed  our  head  fisherman 
that  he  caught  300  trout  in  one  haul. 

2682.  Professor  MTntosii. — How  far  distant  from 
tho  shore  ? — That  would  be  off  the  coast.  They  fish 
off  Valentia — the  mouth  of  the  estuary. 

2683.  How  many  miles  from  shore? — 40  miles. 

2684.  Sir  R.  17.  P.  FitzGerald. — From  the  mouth 
of  the  river — not  from  the  shore  ? — From  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

2685.  Chairman.  —How  many  miles  from  the  shore 
or  coast  ? —Two  or  three  miles  f should  thiuk. 

2686.  Professor  MHntosh. — Inshore?— Off  the 
land. 

2687.  You  say  you  put  up  a hatchery  for  the  sum 
of  .£15— was  it  a wooden  structure  ? — A wooden 
structure. 

2688.  With  a corrugated  iron  roof  ? — No  roof  at  all. 

2689.  How  did  it  get  on  in  the  winter  ? — Oh,  it  got 
on  admirably.  It  has  wooden  covers  on  the  boxes, 
and  they  are  laid  down  next  a public  road,  and  they 
have  never  been  touched  by  the  people. 

2690.  They  are  wooden  boxes? — Wooden  boxes. 

2691.  Six  feet  long? — Six  feet  long  and  about  18 
inches  across,  and  9 niches  deep. 

2692.  And  you  keep  up  a constant  current  of  pure 
water? — Yes. 

2693.  And  do  you  pass  the  water  through  a filtering 
tank  ? — We  do  through  a rough  filtering  bod  of  pebbles 
and  sand. 

2694.  And  then  you  put  the  fry  into  an  ordinary 
stream? — We  put  the  fry  into  tho  little  tributaries  of 
the  main  river. 

2695.  Then  about  this  river  that  was  so  persistently 
poisoned,  especially  two  years  ago — what  is  its  state 
now  ?—  Oh,  ibis  simply  ruined. 

2696.  You  moan  that  no  fishing  has  been  carrieil 
on  in  it  ? — There  has  beeu  no  not  fishing  in  this  part  of 
the  river. 

2697.  And  no  rod  fishing?— No  rod  fishing. 

2698.  No  fishing  of  any  kind?— Not  this  year. 

2699.  You  don’t  know  whether  there  are  any  fish 
in  it  now  ? — I can’t  tell  you. 

2700.  Then  would  you  rather  trust  to  nature  than 
artificial  aid  with  regard  to  tho  miuute  streams  up 
which  the  salmon  go  to  deposit  their  eggs  ? — Yes, 

2701.  Is  that  from  experience  ? — It  is  ; from  study 
and  observation. 

2702.  Aud  actual  investigation  of  the  subject? — 
From  my  own  observation  and  common  sense. 

2703.  And  do  the  eggs  natch  there  safely  in  those 
minute  streams  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2704.  You  have  seon  the  fry  ? — I have  seen  the  fry. 
I have  taken  the  fish  out.  I have  lifted  the  fish  and 
put  them  back  again. 

2705.  And  don’t  others  take  them  and  lift  them, 
and  not  put  them  back  again? — I lifted  a pair 
of  salmon.  I take  a great  interest  in  artificial  propa- 
gation. I went  to  £63  the  operations,  and  I saw  a pair 
of  salmon  lifted  out  of  a small  tiny  stream. 

2706.  And  are  they  not  subjected  to  attacks  from 
poachers  in  these  minute  streams  ? — Oh  yes,  they  have 
to  be  strictly  watched. 
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2707.  Sir  Thomas  Esmond b. — There  is  one  question 
I should  like  to  put  about  the  fish  poisoned.  Are 
those  fish  fit  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

2708.  Can  they  be  eaten  ? — I should  nob  like  to 
eat  them. 

2709.  But  they  are  eaten  ?— -They  are  eaten.  But 
they  decompose  very  soon — much  sooner  than  fish  not 
poisoned. 

2710.  Chairman. — Are  they  sold  in  the  market ; 
— Not  sold. 

2711.  Only  eaten  by  the  people  who  catch  them? 
— Yes. 

2712.  Prof essor N 1 Intosh. — Might  they  not  be  sold  7 
— I don’t  think  they  could  well  be  sold  in  the  market. 
The  matter  would  be  discovered  in  that  way. 

2713.  Sir  Thomas  Esmondb. — Has  a fish  poisoned 
any  particular  appearance — is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  it  to  be  poisoned  ? — I cannot  answer  that 
question.  I have  never  seen  any  poisoned  fish. 

2714.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Can  science 
detect  fish  poisoning  ? — I could  not  say. 

2715.  Could  science  not  immediately  discover 
whether  a fish  is  poisoned  or  not  1 — Oh,  I should  say 
if  could. 

27 1 6.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  say  rod  fishing 
goes  on  into  November? — Oh  yes. 

2717.  I suppose  the  fish  are  in  very  bad  condition 
then,  full  of  spawn  ? — Yes  ; full  of  spawn. 

2718.  How  far  are  they  off  the  spawning  period  at 
that  time? — Spawning  begins  about  the  end  of 
November. 

2719.  Then,  at  what  period  in  the  development  of 
your  fry  do  you  plant  them  ? — J ust  after  the  sac  is 
entirely  consumed. 

2720.  And  do  you  keep  them  under  any  super- 
vision 1 — Oh  yes ; under  careful  supervision. 

2721.  But  after  that? — Oh,  after  they  are  planted 

in  the  stream oh  no. 

2722.  You  do  not  put  them  in  a shut  off  portion  of 
the  stream  or  anything. of  that  kind? — Oh  no,  we  give 
them  perfect  freedom  so  far. 


27  23.  Have  you  traced  the  history  of  any  of  your  Non.  28, 1899. 
planted  fry  ?— I have  in  this  way.  . This  is  the  only  ,,  R~ 
way  in  which  I can  enlighten  you  on  that  point.  The  r. 

Blackwater  River  flows  from  a lake  into  the  sea.  ’ 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  lake  the  stream  is 
so  rugged  aud  rough  that  no  salmon  ever  passed  into 
the  lake  till  about  seventeen  years  ago.  We  blasted 
rocks  and  made  resting  pools  between  the  fords,  where 
the  fish  always  spawned,  and  never  went  beyond,  and 
the  lake,  and  then  we  put  some  of  those  artificially 
bred  salmon  into  a stream  above  the  lake,  and  in  three 
years — exactly  in  three  years — the  bailiffs  discovered 
a pair  of  salmon  in  the  stream  that  flows  into  the  lake, 
spawning. 

2724.  And  do  you  think  those  were  salmon  that 
had  grown  from  the  planted  fry  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; 
there  never  was  a salmon  in  the  lake  before. 

2735.  Professor  M; Intosh. — You  had  no  absolute 
proof — you  didn’t  mark  them  ? — No. 

2726.  They  might  have  been  another  pair  of 
salmon—  perhaps  from  another  river  1 — I don’t  quite 
understand  you. 

2727.  You  mads  a passage? — Made  a passage 
from  the  ford  beyond,  which  salmon  never  went,  into 
the  lake. 

2728.  So  that  any  salmon  might  get  up? — So  that 
any  salmon  might  get  up. 

2729.  And  three  years  after  you  found  a pair  of 
salmon  ? — Yes. 

2730.  Then  you  had  no  proof  that  they  were  your 
young  fish  ? — Well  that  is  so. 

2731.  Professor  Cunningham. — Yon  had  no  abso- 
lute proof,  but  yon  imagine  they  were  so  ? — Yes ; I 
think  salmon  always  go  back  to  where  they  were 
hatched. 

2732.  Sir  R.  17.  P.  FitzGerald. — Does  the  man 
sit  with  the  gaff  above  the  bridge  still,  that  I remem- 
ber when  I was  a boy  ? — No,  that  was  stopped. 

2733.  How  long  ago  ? — Oh,  years  ago. 


On  resuming  after  the  luncheon  interval,  Sir  R.  Penrose  FitzGerald  presided. 


Mr.  Peter  D.  Malloch  examined. 


2734.  Chairman. — Mr.  Malloch,  will  you  give  us 
any  notes  you  have  got  with  regard  to  this  inquiry — 
take  it  any  way  you  like— begin  with  advisibility  of 
hatcheries,  or  take  it  your  own  way  1 — May  I read 
just  a few  notes  I drew  up  this  morning. 

2735.  Certainly? — From  what  I can  learn  the 
fishings  in  Ireland  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
fishings  in  Scotland — falling  off  every  year,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  something  is  done  to  pre- 
vent this.  The  cause  is  very  easily  explained.  Over 
netting  on  the  coast,  estuaries,  and  rivers.  The 
measures  I would  adopt  to  prevent  this  are  decrease 
of  nets,  better  protection,  and  artificial  hatcheries. 
For  the  last  number  of  years  the  nets  have  been 
greatly  increased,  more  especially  in  the  estuaries 
and  along  the  coast,  with  the  result  from  the  time 
the  nets  go  on  until  the  close,  fish  has  little  or 
no  chance  to  escape  and  ascend  the  higher  reaches. 
The  thirty-six  hours  weekly  slap  was  au  excellent 
arrangement  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  but  now  it 
serves  no  purpose.  The  fish  being  netted  so  far  down 
have  no  time  to  pass  the  upper  nets  on  Monday 
morning,  aud  are  all  taken  outlie  first  days  of  the  week. 
The  fish  to  get  up  during  the  weekly  slap  should  be 
allowed  past  all  nets  during  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  months.  The  fish  are  provided  with  great 
energy  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  upper  rivers 
and  stocking  them  at  their  proper  time.  The  autumn 
fish,  having  less  energy,  travel  a much  shorter  dis- 
tance, and  only  stock  the  lower  reaches.  To  counter- 
act the  increased  netting  below,  I would  remove  all 
nets  from  the  upper  reaches  sufficiently  low  down  to 
enable  the  fish  from  the  weekly  slap  to  pass.  This, 
111  itself,  will  do  more  good  than  anything  I know. 


These  nebs  can  be  taken  off  by  the  District  Board  Mr.  Peter  D. 
giving  the  owners  compensation  for  their  rents.  This  Malloch. 
can  be  made  up  by  an  assessment  on  the  whole  upper 
and  lower  proprietors.  The  lower  proprietors  cannot 
grumble  at  this,  as  it  will  be  a very  good  investment. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee  to  see 
the  result  of  this.  Below  where  the  nets  were  taken 
ofl'  the  value  of  the  fishings  has  increased  30  per  cent, 
iu  nine  years.  This  can  be  seen  in  Young’s  Blue 
Book — I think  the  second  last  one  published.  If  the 
proprietors  would  only  continue  and  manage  the  river 
themselves,  in  a very  short  time  they  would  soon  come 
all  right.  At  the  present  time  the  Board  members  of 
the  lower  waters  outnumber  the  upper,  and  no  im- 
provements can  be  done.  Besides  the  lower  ones  take 
far  less  interest  than  the  upper  ones  do.  Fish  passes 
ought  to  be  put  on  the  obstructions,  fish  hatcheries 
created,  pollution  ought  to  be  stopped,  drakes  put  on 
mill  leads,  and  seals  on  the  estuaries  killed  down. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  j ust  at  the  present  moment. 

Chairman.—  Very  valuable  information. 

Witness. — Would  you  wish  me  to  say  anything 
about  the  Tay. 

2736.  Chairman.— Certainly. 

Witness. — It  used  to  be  a very  prolific  river,  and 
brought  a large  rental,  but  during  the  last  few 
years  it  has  fallen  off  very  much  in  rental  and 
supply  of  fish.  As  I rented  some  of  its  fishings,  they 
continued  to  fall  off  very  much,  and  I saw  if  I did 
not  do  something  at  once  they  would  not  be  worth 
looking  after.  I matured  a scheme  to  get  control  of 
the  whole  of  the  nets  in  the  river,  so  that  we  could 
let  up  the  fish  to  stock  the  upper  waters,  increase  the 
supply.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
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and  one  or  two  ethers,  we  have  almost  completed 
this,  at  a yearly  rental  of  about  £1 5,000.  This  year 
we  curtailed  the  nets,  with  the  result  there  are  more 
fish  in  the  spawning  beds  at  the  present  time  than 
has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years ; and  next  year  we 
are  endeavouring  to  take  the  nets  off  six  days  earlier, 
which  will  be  a loss  of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  but 
in  a year  or  two  we  are  confident  we  will  make  this 
up,  and  a great  deal  more.  The  fishings  we  have  got 
cover  an  extent  of  over  40  miles.  Resides  this,  over 
100  miles  belong  to  other  proprietors,  who  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  our  scheme;  but  as  there  is 
no  netting  takes  place,  all  that  the  rods  take  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket.  We  kill  more  in  one  day 
with  a net,  than  the  rods  do  in  a season.  We  have 
put  on  additional  watchers,  and  have  employed  a 
number  of  men  to  kill  seals  all  the  season ; and  we 
are  negotiating  with  the  Fishery  Board  to  be  allowed 
to  net  fish  and  put  up  hatcheries,  and  be  at  all  the 
expense  ourselves. 

2737.  The  last  being  entirely  on  the  Tay  1 — Yes, 
entirely  on  the  Tay. 

2738.  Professor  Cunningham.  — You  said  just 
now  that  “ we  " did  it.  Could  you  tell  me  who  con- 
stitute the  combination? — When  I thought  about 
this  scheme  I went  into  all  the  nets  in  the  Tay  to  see 
how  many  there  were,  and  to  see  how  much  the 
rental  was,  and  I put  it  all  down.  I put  it  before 
the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
prietors on  the  Tay,  and  Archibald  Coates,  of  Paisley. 
I saw  there  would  be  no  use  unless  I got  influential 
men  with  money  at  their  back  to  give  confidence  to 
the  proprietors.  The  Earl  of  Ancaster  said  he  would 
put  £5,000  at  once  into  it,  and  a small  company  or 
syndicate  was  formed,  and  we  got  control  of  all  these 
nets. 

2739.  How  did  you  do  that — by  direct  negotiation 
with  the  proprietors  ?—  Yes.  We  took  thefishings  for 
one  year,  with  the  option  of  a nineteen  years’  lease. 
Then  we  saw  how  we  were  to  get  on,  and  we  got  on 
very  well ; and  we  took  over  the  existing  leases  of 
the  tacksmen,  gave  them  compensation,  and  paid  their 
rents  as  well.  We  won  over  the  proprietors  and  their 
agents  with  a good  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  have 
almost  completed  it.  We  only  want  one  fishing  to 
complete  our  scheme. 


2740.  You  are  the  managing  director  ? — Yes.  We 
have  been  in  existence  for  two  years.  This  year  we 
formed  it  into  a company,  with  a capital  of  £70,000,  and 
I manage  the  whole  of  it  for  the  company.  The  first 
year  it  was  a great  loss  to  us.  We  lost  about  £2,000 
the  first  year,  but  we  will  far  more  than  make  it  up 
this  year,  and  have  something  over. 


2741.  I would  like  very  much  to  know  how  tin 
loss  of  £2,000  a year  occurred.  Was  it  by  reducin; 
the  number  of  nets  1 — In  the  first  year  we  had  to  pm 
on  such  a large  staff  to  be  able  to  kill  the  fish 
Everybody  was  working  in  between  us.  We  fishec 
the  same  way  as  before.  The  fishing  has  been  fallirn 
off  every  year,  and  we  know  that  the  fishing  woulc 
continue  to  fall  off  further.  Last  year  the  fall  of 
was  in  proportion  to  the  year  before.  That  was  tin 
cause  of  our  loss.  This  year  we  have  taken  off  ! 
great  many  more  nets,  and  of  course  our  expense! 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  number  of  fish  caugh- 
has  not  been  so  much,  but  it  has  not  cost  us  so  mucl 
to  catch  them. 

2742.  T ou  have  reduced  the  number  of  nets  ?— Yes 

2743.  And  there  has  been  a reduction  in  the  catch 
-I  could  not  exactly  tell  that,  but  the  catch  ie 
sufficient  to  far  more  than  pay  wages  and  make  ur 
our  loss  of  last  year,  and  have  a good  sum  over  t( 
spend  on  watchers  ic  We  put  on  8 or  9 watchen 
the  whole  year,  and  put  six  men  to  shoot  seals  all  tin 
summer  which  I consider  a very  great  benefit,  for  the 
fish  that  we  were  getting  this  spring,  eight  out  o: 

tn6i\7  tronW°U ^ ™arkfcd  witk  Sfeals ; there  will  be 
500  or  600  seals  m the  estuary.  After  I put  on  met 
to  shoot  them,  we  kept  a note  of  the  fish  that  were 


marked,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  we  did  not  get 
one  out  of  50  marked  with  seals.  We  shot  nto,  / 
200  seals. 

2741.  Cau  you  give  us  something  more  definite, 
than  your  simple  statement  that  you  reduced  the 
number  of  nets.  Tell  us  the  number  and  the  kind 
of  nets  used? — We  used  sweep  nets. 

2745.  Before  this  change  took  place  ?— It  was  the 
increase  of  hang,  or  drift  nets  ,that  made  me  do. 
this.  They  were  only  used  in  oue  station  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  a chapter  for  these  nets 
and  the  Fishery  Board  thought  they  would  get  these- 
nets  done  away  with.  They  entered  it  into  court 
and  it  was  decided  against  them.  Then  everybody 
along  the  Tay  began  to  use  hang  nets,  and  they  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  extent — 401)  nets  were  URed. 
This  reduced  a fishing  that  used  to  bring  £2,000- 
It  ran  down  to  £8u0  and  £900.  From  the 
time  the  nets  went  on  no  fish  got  up  for  the  last, 
ten  years.  From  the  time  the  fishing  went  on  till 
the  close  of  the  slap,  fish  were  killed  so  far  down 
that  by  the  Monday  morning  they  had  not  time  to 
get  up,  and  any  few  that  did  get  up  were  caught, 
before  they  passed  the  nets.  The  weekly  slap  is  a. 
dead  letter  as  far  as  we  afe  concerned. 

2746.  Tlie  Scotch  weekly  slap  is  thirty-six  hours?— 
Thirty-six  hours. 

2747.  What  nets  have  you  been  able  to  put 
down  ? — I have  tried  to  put  down  the  greater  number 
of  hang  nets. 

2747a.  That  is  what  we  call  ordinary  drift  nets? 
—Yes ; it  hangs  the  fish  by  the  head — they  get  en- 
tangled in  the  mesh.  We  have  reduced  these  to  the 
extent  of  330.  A great  many  of  them  wore  worked 
by  poachers  and  people  who  did  not  pay  anythin^ 
at  all. 

2748.  People  who  cto  not  take  out  licences  ?— We 
have  no  licences  in  Scotland  at  all.  One  man  would 
take  half-a  mile  of  fishing  and  pay  £30,  and  then  let 
out  drifts  to  as  many  as  ever  he  liked  at  10s.  or  5a. 
per  net.  “ There  is  a boat  and  net,  and  you  can  drift 
and  bring  the  fish  to  me,  and  I will  give  you  so  much 
for  them.” 

2749.  The  syndicate  entered  into  competition  with 
these  fishers  and  bought  their  stands  ? — Yes. 

2750.  And  by  that  means  you  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  nets? — Yes. 

2751.  You  have  not  had  the  scheme  sufficiently 
long  in  operation  to  know  what  the  result  will  be?-— 
We  are  all  perfectly  confident  the  result  will  be  a great 
increase  of  fish.  I look  to  double  the  increase  on  the 
Tay. 

2752.  Double  the  take? — Yes.  I am  confident  we 
will  increase  the  Tay  fishings  double. 

2753.  And,  of  course,  you  are  going  a great  deal 
byyour  experience  on  other  rivors — you  mentioned  the 
Dee,  for  instance  ? — On  the  Dee  they  have  done  very 
much  the  same.  A great  quantity  of  nets  have  been 
reduced,  as  in  the  Tay,  and  if  you  look  it  up  you  will 
see  the  rental  has  increased  enormously  during  the 
lost  nine  or  ten  years. 

2754.  You  tell  us  the  Dee  has  increased  in  the  way 
of  takes  ? — Not  only  has  it  increased  the  upper  river 
by  over  six  or  seven  times  during  the  last  nine  years, 
but  below,  where  the  nets  were  taken  off,  lias  increased 
30  per  cent.  You  will  find  it  all  in  Young’s  Blue- 
book.  It  was  there  I saw  it. 

2755.  That  moans  a great  increase  in  the  catch  of 
fish?— Yes. 

2756.  I take  it  your  evidence  stx-ongly  points  to 
this,  that  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement  in 
Ireland  if  we  could  manage  to  got  the  proprietors  to 
combine  ? — Yes. 

2757.  And  if  we  had  some  men  of  enterprise  in  the 
various  districts  to  take  this  matter  up.  I suppose 
that  is  the  drift  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

2758.  That  is  what  you  wish  to  impress  upon  us? — 
Yes. 

2759.  And  further,  thatthese  results  which  youhope 
to  attain  in  the  Tay  would  come  to  us  1 — I am  sure  it 
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would  be  exactly  the  same  in  Ireland  as  it  is  with  us. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  upper 
Teaches  of  rivers  where  the  fish  cannot  get  up.  By 
•doing  away  with  a few  nets  you  can  catch  the  same 
number  of  fish,  and  if  you  like  you  can  let  a greater 
proportion  of  them  pass.  If  you  could  see  your  way 
to  do  it,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a line  on 
-every  river  and  take  the  nets  off  above  that  line,  so 
that  the  fish  from  the  Saturday  slap  would  get  up. 
We  all  know  that  spring  fish  only  coiue  to  the  higher 
reaches  of  rivers,  and  unless  they  are  let  go  through 
they  cannot  be  spring  fish. 

27G0.  In  Ireland  we  have  twelve  hours  move? — It 
•does  not  matter  if  you  make  it  sixty  if  you  catch  the 
fish. 

2761.  We  are  a good  deal  better  off  than  in  Scot- 
land 1 — Not  if  you  net  them  higher  up.  We  have 
£1,000  worth  of  fishing  above  Perth,  and  I was  quite 
prepared  to  take  these  nets  off  above  Perth  and  pay 
the  £1,000  rental.  As  it  is,  we  took  off  £600  of  nets 
six  miles  above  Perth.  There  is  no  net  above  that. 
'They  all  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  would 
mot  net,  and  this  £600  is  paid  with  an  assessment  on 
the  rod  fishings.  They  pay  1 0 per  cent,  for  the  taking 
•off  of  those  £600.  This  has  been  in  operation  for 
■eight  or  nine  years,  and  it  has  been  a very  great 
benefit,  and  spring  fish  are  increasing.  Then  a year 
•or  two  after  that  the  lower  proprietors  thought  they 
would  increase  the  net  fishing  until  August  26th, 
instead  of  August  20th,  and  that  utterly  ruined  our 
•autumn  fishing.  The  fish  only  got  abou t ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  the  spawning  came  on  them,  and  great 
tracts  were  left  without  any  fish.  The  other  day  I 
had  one  of  the  members  of  the  company  into  the 
Fishery  Board  to  get  these  nets  reduced  to  20th 
instead  of  26th,  because,  although  it  will  cost  us 
thousands  of  pounds,  we  know  we  will  get  it  back. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  our  little  company  it  never 
would  have  been  done.  They  see  their  rents  are 
secure  for  nineteen  years,  and  we  can  get  almost  any- 
thing we  ask  for.  We  are  all  working  harmoniously 
together. 

2762.  There  is  no  trouble  ?— No  trouble.  It  bene- 
fits the  whole  river  and  the  whole  district. 

2763.  And  you  already  have  seen  your  spawning 
beds  stocked  morefully  than  you  have  ever  done  before! 
—I  went  up  last  week  a river  I was  born  on  and  I 
never  saw  so  many  fish.  There  was  one  little  river  I 
•saw  about  500  fish  in  it,  a little  burn,  the  Shalling 
up  at  Trinity  College,  full  of  fish.  You  could  have 
•caught  them  by  the  tail.  They  had  no  ground  in 
which  to  spawn,  the  bed  being  rocky.  Where  the 
fish  had  no  ground  to  spawn  on  a rocky  river  I was 
going  to  propose  to  the  Fishery  Board  that  they  should 
put  a concrete  wall  instead  of  a rake  over  the  mouth 
of  this  river. 

2764.  You  evidently  are  in  favour  of  stopping  up 
some  of  the  smaller  streams? — I would  be  very 
careful  where  I did  it;  but  this  river  is  a rocky 
river.  I could  see  the  ova  lying  everywhere.  I 
would  rather  get  a hand-net  and  strip  them,  and  put 
the  spawn  where  it  would  come  to  maturity. 

2765.  Professor  M'Intosh.— ' With  regard  to  the 
syndicate,  you  find  it  o,  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment ? —Very  satisfactory. 

2766.  You  had  an  enormous  number  of  salmon 
this  year? — Yes. 


2767.  Especially  in  July  and  August?  -Yes. 

2768.  You  land  them  at  Newburgh,  where  yoi 
nave  conveniences  for  your  steam  vessel  ? — I may  sax 
we  intend  to  put  up  a place  at  Perth,  and  we  wil 
send  them  on  from  there. 

*J69-  You  mentioned  a statement  about  the  seals 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  Have  they  been  increasing 
icr  many  years  ? — Yes. 

2770.  At  first  they  were  few  in  number.  In  fact, 
J u would  not  see  half-a-dozen  five  and  twenty  years 
n°Z  y0U  CaQ  see  at  * glance  ?— Yes. 

And  you  found  a great  improvement  by  the 
Qhter  of  the  200?— An  enormous  improvement. 


2772.  There  were  complaints  by  the  fishing  tacks-  Mm.  28, 1899 
men  of  the  destruction  of  their  salmon? -Yes;  I Mr>p^~D 
have  seen  at  one  time  four  seals  with  a very  large  Mallocii. 
salmon  in  their  flippers — four  eating  salmon  at  the 

same  time. 

2773.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that? — And  of 
injury  to  the  stake  nets.  The  fishermen  there  told 

me  that  the  seals  there  got  more  fish  than  they  did 

breaking  into  the  nets  and  taking  the  fish  out  of  the 
nets. 

2774.  You  mentioned  about  the  hang  nets  and  the 
drift  nets  ?— They  are  both  the  same. 

2775.  But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  net  that 
was  used  by  the  men  in  a boat  1— That  is  a taut-and- 
haul  net. 

2776.  Is  it  still  in  use  near  Woomit  ?— Still  in  use. 

They  keep  holding  the  net  in  a haul,  and  when  the 
fish  strike  they  call  it  taut-on-haul. 

2777.  They  use  that  between  the  tides? — They  use 
it  wherever  there  is  quiet  water. 

2778.  In  slack  water — at  the  ebb ; before  it  begins 
to  flow  ? — At  all  times. 

2779.  And  these  are  still  going  on? — There  was  a 
decision  against  them  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  Houso  of  Lords,  so  that  really  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  illegal. 

2780.  It  was  greatly  objected  to  by  the  tacksmen 
and  proprietors  ? — Yes. 

2781.  Then  you  said  you  had  most  of  the  nets  in 
your  hands  ? — Yes. 

2782.  There  is  one  large  portion  you  have  not  yet 

obtained  in  the  Tay — namely,  Lord  Mansfield’s? 

Yes. 

2783.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  your  getting  it  ? 

He  has  let  them  on  lease.  Two  years  of  the  lease 
have  to  run. 

2784.  He  will  have  no  objection  to  your  getting 
that  lease  ? — I cannot  say.  If  he  lets  us  have  them 
it  would  be  a very  great  benefit. 

2785.  By  the  reduction  of  labour  and  saving  of 
expense? — Yes. 

2786.  Then,  about  this  reducing  of  the  open 
period  by  six  days,  have  you  arranged  for  that  ? — 

The  Fishery  Board  has  been  unanimous,  but  it  re 
quires  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

2787.  Has  he  given  his  sanction? — He  has  not 
given  his  sanction  that  I know  yet. 

2788.  Will  his  sanction  suffice  ? — His  sanction 
suffices,  so  long  as  there  is  168  clear  days  in  the  close 
time. 

2789.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  Tay  with  regard  to  legislation — do  you  ■ 
remember  the  first  close  time?  Of  course,  you  would 
not  remember  the  Home-Drammond  Act? — I don’t 
remember  so  far  back  as  that,  but  I remember  thirty- 
five  years,  and  all  that  lias  taken  place  in  that  time. 

2790.  The  Home-Drumniond  Act  affected  the  Tay 
in  a marked  manner ; it  nearly  ruined  the  fisheries, 
steadily  and  surely  ? — Yes.  I don’t  think  it  could  be 
better  than  the  way  it  was  conducted  up  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  Until  these  nets  came  in  there  was  a 
large  supply  of  fish,  and  the  rental  was  £22,000  one 
year.  The  rental  kept  up  until  these  drift  nets  came 
in,  because  they  took  away  a great  many  fish  that 
they  did  not  pay  at  all  for.  Anyone  went  out. 

2791.  You  were  explaining  to  Professor  Cunning- 
ham about  these  drift  nets  being  let? — Yes;  that 
reduced  the  rental  and  reduced  their  fishings,  and  a 
great  many  people  living  in  Dundee  and  Broughty 
Ferry,  when  they  had  a holiday,  went  out  there  and 
had  a drift.  One  of  the  watchers  that  I had  told  me 
that  one  of  them  said  they  were  £200  poorer  in  their 
holidays,  because  they  got  no  fishings.  And  when 
ever  a night  came  on  they  did  not  stick  to  the  half- 
mile,  but  went  everywhere  and  poached  everywhere 

2792.  What  about  the  watching  on  the  river  ?— 

The  District  Board  has  about  seventeen  men  on  tho 
whole  of  the  Tay. 

R 2 
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2793.  Under  Inspector  Lumsden  ? — Yes  ; and  we 
liave  about  eight  men — six  to  eight  men — all  the 
summer. 

2794.  And  they  work  together? — We  work  to- 
gether. 

2795.  With  the  aid  of  the  constables? — Yes. 

279G.  Chiefly  the  county  Constabulary? — No,  they 

take  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  It  is  all  done  by 
the  watchers  themselves.  The  head  watcher,  Lums- 
den, we  gave  him  watchers,  and  told  him  to  do  what 
he  liked  with  them. 

2797.  But  the  county  Constabulary  are  willing  to 
give  you  aid  ? — Yes ; but  we  hardly  ask  them.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  poaching  goes  on. 

2798.  Along  the  banks  of  tliestream  nearStenton? 
— No  ; it  is  more  down  by  Newburgh.  These  spar- 
ling fishers  are  a nuisance  to  us. 

2799.  They  have  hugenetsheld  out  by  a projecting 
beam,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the  net  is  caught  ? 
— Caught  and  killed;  they  lift  the  fish  out  many 
times  dead,  and  if  a watcher  comes  they  say  the  fish 
was  put  into  the  net. 

2800.  Don’t  they  sometimes  put  the  fish  they 

catch  into  a sack  and  sink  it? — Yes.  When  the 

watcher  comes  one  kindles  tow  and  it  goes  along 
the  line  in  a moment ; we  had  a conviction  last  week, 
we  saw  men  coming  ashore  with  fish  ; they  dropped 
the  fish  and  ran  but  we  caught  them.  But  they  kill 
an  enormous  amount  of  fish.  They  get  the  winter 
fish  and  send  them  away  to  the  different  markets  and 
get  a very  large  price  about  Christmas. 

2801.  Where  do  they  send  them  ? — Some  find 
their  way  to  London  in  the  winter  and  to  other 
markets, 

2802.  But  the  Fishmonger’s  Company  1 — Yes,  they 
are  doing  good  work,  but,  as  I told  one  of  them  tlio 
other  day,  the  last  time  I was  in  London  I saw  over 
400  kelts  in  a fishmonger’s  shop. 

2803.  At  what  season?— March. — Over  400  kelts. 
I asked  where  they  came  frcm  and  the  fishmonger 
said  from  Ireland. 

2804.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  recent 
arrangement  for  licences  in  the  sea  ? — No ; none  what- 

2805.  It  has  not  been  a great  success,  I believe? 

No ; I don’t  think  it  has. 

2806.  Few  people  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  paying  £1  to  the  Fishery  Board  for  the 
salmon  fishing  in  the  sea  ? — Yes. 

2807.  Then  about  hatcheries,  you  mentioned  that 
you  intended  to  erect  hatcheries  ? — Yes. 

2808.  May  I ask  where  ? — We  expect  to  get  the 
use  of  the  Stormontfield  ponds,  they  have  been  done 
away  with  or  partly. 

2809.  What  of  the  Dupplin  hatchery  ? — It  is  a very 
small  hatchery,  only  500,000,  which  is  nothing  at  all. 

2810.  You  don’t  think  of  increasing  the  Dupplin 
hatchery  1 — I thought  we  might  do  it  ourselves,  put 
up  a large  hatchery  to  hatch  out  2 or  3 million  at  a 
suitable  place. 

2811.  And  at  little  initial  expense? — We  don’t 

mind  the  expense  because  we  think  we  will  benefit 
by  it,  the  expense  is  not  much  more  for  1,000,000  than 
for  500,000.  1 ’ 

2812.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
close  time,  weekly,  or  otherwise,  more  than  you  have 
made  %— No ; it  is  a very  great  matter  to  see  that 
fishing  is  closed  at  the  right  time,  that  it  does  not 
kill  the  spawning  fish ; keep  it  sufficiently  long  closed 
to  control  the  river. 

2813.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  your  system 
is  a satisfactory  one?— I think  it  is  perfectly  sound. 

2814.  Although  you  have  only  had  a couple  of  years’ 
experience  of  it  yet? — Yes. 

2815.  Chairman.— The  gist  of  what  you  kindly 
tell  us  is,  that  combination  on  a river  is  the  great 
thing  that  would  lead  to  more  satisfactory  salmon 
culture  1 — Yes. 

2816.  How  did  you  arrange  the  price,  for  instance, 
that  the  .upper  proprietors  were  to  pay  the  lower 


fishermen  when  you  bought  them  out,  how  did  you 
fix  it — you  purchased  the  rights  of  people  down  below 
that  had  a right  to  kill  salmon  with  nets  ?— We  pur- 
chased that  from  the  taxmen ; some  of  the  taxmen 
had  four  years  of  their  leases  to  run  and  we  gave 
them  perhaps  £200  or  £300  to  give  up  their  leases  in 
our  favour,  which  they  did,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
negotiated  with  the  proprietors  to  continue  the  lease 
for  nineteen  years,  in  fact  they  lilted  the  present 
lease  and  gave  us  a new  lease  for  nineteen  years. 

2817.  Which  you  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  and  not  for  any  ono  part  of  the  community 
against  another,  not  for  the  not  fishers  as  against  the 
rod  fishers  ? — We  have  a large  tract  of  rod  fishings  as 
well  as  net  fishings. 

2818.  But  you  use  scientifically  the  power  you  have 
got,  knowing  the  habits  of  salmon,  to  reduce  the  haul- 
ing of  nets  at  the  mouth  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  salmon  in  the  river? — Yes. 

2S19.  You  think  science  is  what  is  wanted,  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  salmon  to  restock  all  our  rivers 
that  have  been  gradually  depleted  ? — I don’t  think  it 
requires  much  knowledge  at  all,  it  only  requires  the 
upper  and  lower  pi-oprietors  to  work  together.  On  the 
District  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland,  there  are  four  lower 
and  three  upper  proprietors,  and  the  lower  ones  take 
very  little  interest  in  the  upper  and  they  out  vote  the 
upper  ones  always.  Nothing  can  take  place,  no 
improvement,  they  look  after  themselves  in  the  estuary 
and  sea,  and  catch  all  the  fish  they  can — that  has 
been  my  experience — and  get  the  highest  rent  they 
can. 

2820.  Unless  some  means  are  taken  of  allowing  the 
salmon  to  go  up  to  his  natural  spawning  place  these 
people  would  be  ruined  eventually  ? — Yes  ; but  they 
all  do  it.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  Spey  robs 
himself  by  killing  the  fish  at  his  own  place;  if  he  took 
off  a part  of  his  upper  nets  and  let  more  fish  through 
he  would  increase  his  number.  We  are  taking  off  our 
nets  six  days  earlier,  in  which  we  would  catch,  I am 
sure,  6,000  fish,  we  are  depriving  ourselves  of  these 
6,000  fish  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  up  to  spawn 
and  return  ; a great  many  grilse  will  go  up  of  small 
size,  they  will  return  to  the  sea  and  come  up  salmon, 
and  we  will  have  a chance  to  catch  some  salmon 
instead  of  grilse ; no,  not  only  that,  but  we  will  get  the 
produce  of  the  fish  that  have  gone  up  to  increase  the 
river. 

2821.  Practically  speaking,  you  are  not  enforcing 
your  rights  that  you  have  bought  up  to  net  salmon  at 
the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  river  better 
stocked  for  everybody?— Yes. 

2822.  In  your  opinion  both  rights  bang  together, 
if  one  suffers  the  other  must? — Yes. 

2823.  And  you  want  some  combination  on  a river 
of  the  upper  and  lower  people  that  will  enter  into 
an  arrangement  beneficial  for  letting  the  salmon  up  ? 
— Certainly, 

2824.  They  could  settle  the  detail  of  choking  off 
the  small  rivers  and  the  close  time  for  salmon  if  they 
combined  ? — Yes.  There  was  a little  difficulty,  but 
you  cannot  get  anything  without  trouble;  the  net 
fishers’  and  rod  fishers’  interests  are  one. 

2826.  We  want  to  get  at  the  means  by  which  you 
proved  that  to  them  ?— They  think  the  rod  fish- 
ing should  be  stopped  the  same  as  net  fishing,  and 
they  think  the  rod  fishing  is  doing  harm  to  the  river, 
which  it  never  does;  we  kill  as  many  in  a morning  as 
they  do  in  the  Tay  all  the  year. 

2826.  Professor  M'Intosh.  — Tons  of  salmon  1— 
Yes. 

2827.  You  talked  of  the  great  diminution  in  the 
Tay ; do  you  remember  any  year  before  you  took  up 
this  syndicate  that  the  fishing  was  remarkably  good, 
when  enormous  numbers  were  captured  at  Newburgh? 
— It  was  almost  always  good  ; it  could  not  have  been 
better. 

2828.  Before  you  took  it  up  ? — Before  the  nets  were 
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extended  to  the  2Gtli  August,  then  it  went  down,  it 
killed  the  spawning  fish;  it  went  down  gradually 
until  the  rents  went  down  one-half. 

2829.  What  year  was  that  ? — About  nine  years  ago. 

2830.  1892  was  it  not? — It  is  eight  or  nine  years 
ago. 

2831.  It  was  in  1892  that  a very  considerable 
change  occurred.  Do  you  remember  the  years  1 885 
or  1883  ?—  One  of  those  years  was  a very  good  year. 

2832.  An  enormous  number  of  salmon  in  eleven 
(Java.  How  many  tons  of  salmon  were  captured  that 
year?— I really  forget. 

2833.  About  eighty  tons  in  eleven  days? — That  is 
enormous. 

2831.  So  that  even  before  the  syndicate  was  formed 
yon  had  good  material  towork  upon  ? — It  couldnot  have 
happened  at  a better  time,  because  the  rents  were  so 
low  I made  up  my  mind  it  would  pay  us  perfectly  to 
give  30  per  cent,  more  rental  than  had  been  paid 
before,  and  in  many  cases  we  gave  almost  double  the 
rent. 

2835.  The  proprietors  are  quite  satisfied? — Well, 
they  like  to  get  as  much  rent  as  they  possibly  can ; 
some  of  the  fishings  that  were  let  at  £900  we  pay 
£1,500  for.  If  they  had  been  let  last  year  I don’t 
believe  they  would  have  brought  £500. 

2836.  About  this  coalition  between  the  upper  and 
lower  proprietors,  they  used  to  be  very  much  opposed 
to  each  other  in  former  j ears  ? — Yes. 

2837.  In  fact  there  was  no  settlement  ever  arrived 
at  until  that  happened  ? — That  is  so. 

2838.  They  were  constantly  pulling  diverse  ways  ? 
— Always. 

2839.  And  there  is  nothing  of  that  now  1 — Nothing ; 
they  all  seem  to  work  harmoniously  together — the 
lower  ones  with  the  upper. 

2840.  And  the  rents  of  the  upper  proprietors  have 
improved? — Are  improved  and  will  improve  greatly; 
the  rents  will  go  on  improving  very  fast  every  year. 

2841.  What  about  the  taking  off  of  the  nets  below 
the  bridge.  Have  you  any  above  Perth  Bridge  ? — 
Yes  ; about  £1 ,000  worth  a year  or  a little  more. 

2842.  Do  you  intend  to  take  those  off? — We  would 
take  them  oft' ; in  fact,  we  suggested  the  other  day  to 
ask  the  Earl  of  Ancaster  to  tell  the  Fishery  Board 
that  we  would  take  the  nets  oft ; I said  from  the  1st  of 
May,  if  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  would  take  ofi  his  we 
would  take  off  ours,  and  all  these  sound  fish  would  get 
right  away  to  the  upper  reaches  and  go  to  stock  the 
upper  waters — the  Garry,  the  Lyon,  the  Tummel,  and 
the  Tilt.  Our  winter  fish  go  to  Lough  Tay  and  remain 


there  till  about  May,  and  get  up  into  the  Docliard,  ATou.  28,  1890. 
and  scarcely  any  fish  gets  into  Lough  Tay  after  May  Mr  p~  D 
— they  go  into  the  Lyon,  Tummel,  Garry,  and  Tilt.  Mailuch. 

2843.  Have  you  any  view  about  the  kelts,  as  to 
their  destroying  the  younger  fish  ? — They  never  do.  I 
have  watched  them  all  my  life.  I was  born  on  a 
river  where  l could  see  them  out  of  my  window. 

2844.  You  think  it  is  a libel  on  the  kelt? — Oil, 
certainly ; no  man  ever  saw  a kelt  hunt  a smolt  or  pai  r 
yet. 

2845.  What  does  he  feed  on?  — He  feeds  on 
nothing. 

2846.  Chairman.— To  be  sure,  until  he  goes  to  the 
saltwater? — I have  watched  them  where  the  river  had 
been  limed,  there  was  no  life  in  the  river.  J ust  opposite 
my  house,  where  500  or  600  were  lying,  there  was 
no  parr  or  trout  in  that  river,  because  in  summer 
they  are  all  killed  by  the  bleaching  powder  that  comes- 
down. 

2847.  Professor  M'Intosh. — From  Pullars  or  Pit- 
cairn field  1 — Yes.  Cromwell  Park  the  kelts  remaia 
there.  I caught  them  the  5th  of  February,  they 
were  very  lean  and  lanky.  I caught  them  in  March 
and  April  and  they  seemed  to  be  fatter,  and  had 
silvery  scales  on  like  a smolt. 

2848.  1 ncreased  in  weight  ? — I never  weighed  them, . 
but  they  looked  much  fatter  and  better  mended,  and 
about  April  they  all  disappear  and  go  down  to  the 
Tay,  after  they  get  the  silvery  scales  like  a smolt. 

2849.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  experiment 
tried  at  Stormfield  of  enclosing  the  kelts  iu  a mill- 
stream? — I have  done  that  myself,  and  the  result 
was  just  the  same ; they  improved  and  got  silvery. 

I kept  a good  many  in  a lade  the  whole  spring. 

2850.  Indeed,  and  shut  them  in? — Yes. 

2851.  Were  they  diseased  when  you  shut  them  in  ? 

No — there  was  no  disease  at  that  time. 

2852.  In  Stormontfield  they  used  diseased  kelts  and. 
they  recovered? — Many  of  the  kelts  recover  from 
disease — we  see  them  healing  up  continually. 

2853.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  think  our 
system  of  fishing  is  just'  about  as  had  as  it  could 
possibly  be  ? — Yes,  you  are  just  robbing  yourselves. 

2854.  Everyone  fishes  his  own  bit  of  water  for 
what  it  is  worth  ? — Certainly. 

2855.  Do  you  know  any  other  livers  in  which  a 
syndicate  lias  been  formed  ?— No,  I do  not. 

2856.  I think  yours  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
company  has  been  formed? — I think  so.  As  soon  as 
we  have  got  this  finished  I may  come  over  and  look 
at  some  of  your  rivers. 


Mr.  Robert  M'Clure,  j.p.,  further  examined. 


2857.  Chairman. — You  want  to  supplement  your 
evidence,  or  rather  to  extend  it  to  the  ICillarney 
district  ? — To  a portion  of  the  Itillarney  district. 

2858.  The  district  of  the  Laune  and  the  Lakes? — 
Caragh  Lake  district ; I am  agent  for  the  owners  of 
the  fishery  there  in  the  tidal  waters.  On  the  Caragh 
Lake  the  Southern  Hotel  Company  have  built  a 
hotel  there,  and  I planted  a hatchery  for  them,  and 
they  are  endeavouring  to  stock  the  lake  with  Lough 
Leven  trout  and  salmon,  and  Major  Mahony,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  tidal  waters,  has  assistsd  in  this  by 
giving  salmon  ova  to  he  hatched  in  this  hatchery. 

2859.  Rosbeigh  is  tidal  there? — liosbeigh,  yes; 
there  the  poaching  is  something  indescribable  in  the 
tidal  waters,  in  the  weekly  close  season  especially. 
On  one  occasion  I happened  to  go  down  there,  and  in 
the  tidal  waters  I noticed  on  a Saturday  four  fixed 
nets,  and  that  goes  on  very  generally.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  to  put  it  down,  because  the 
tide  recedes  a very  long  distance  from  the  shore — 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  some  places,  or 
nearly  a mile,  and  the  river  is  netted  at  the  mouth, 
and  these  fixed  nets  are  used  along  the  coast,  and 


poachers  can  see  the  bailiffs  approaching,  and  of  Mr_  Pobert 
course  they  leave  the  nets  and  get  away  in  their  M'Clure,  j.i 
boats.  Of  course  it  would  require  a better  class  of 
bailiff,  and  you  cannot  get  a better  class  of  bailiff 
without  paying  him  better.  If  the  fishery  be- 
longed to  one  man  from  the  source  to  the  mouth 
the  matter  would  he  different.  There  are  several 
proprietors  connected  with  this  Caragh  Lake  fishery — 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  the  M.‘Gillycuddyof  the 
Reeks — and  several  other  owners  ; and  I wish  we  could 
have  some  combination  such  as  the  last  witness  de- 
scribed ; it  might  cure  or  kill  the  thing.  Then,  when  we 
have  got  several  proprietors  in  a fishery  like  that, it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  combine  to  put  down 
poaching,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
of  Fishery  are  entirely  too  limited.  I believe  the 
revenue  from  the  whole  district  does  not  exceed  a 
maximum  of  £600  a year,  and  that  is  to  protect  the 
large  district  of  Watervilleand  of  the  Killarney  Lakes 
tip  the  Valley,  and  poaching  goes  on  there  so  constantly 
that,  unless  the  Government  put  a police  hut  some' 
where  on  the  shore  to  stop  poaching  in  the  weekly 
close  season,  I am  afraid  the  fishery  there  will  be 
ruined.  There  are  other  gentlemen  from  Kerry  here 
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connected  with  the  Laune  fishery  and  Waterville 
fisheries  in  that  district  who  will  give  you  evidence. 

‘2860.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  a meeting  of 
the  proprietors  to  guard  the  river  up  to  the  Lakes  ? 
— Not  up  to  the  present. 

2S61.  Have  you  any  hopes  there  will  be  after 
what  we  have  heard? — I should  like  to  make  the 
attempt. 

2862.  You  are  just  the  man  for  it.  The  nets  you 
mention,  are  they  illegal  nets — that  you  saw  about 
the  mouth  outside? — Illegal  nets. 

2863.  Are  they  stake  nets? — They  are  fixed  engines. 
They  are  run  out  from  the  shore  and  they  are  simply 
fixed  there,  and  the  fish  passingmp  or  down  get  netted 
in  these  nets. 

2864.  Professor  M‘Intosh. — Gill  nets  in  short? — 
Yes,  you  may  know  them  by  the  name. 

2865.  Chairman. — It  strangles  the  fish  like  the 
trammel  nets  ? — Yes. 

2866.  Where  is  the  nearest  coastguard  station  to 
Rosbeigh  ? — The  nearest  is  at  Cromane,  about  two  miles 
away.  On  one  occasion  I called  upon  the  chief 
boatman  there,  and  he  informed  me  they  had  in- 
structions not  to  interfere  with  the  fislung  in  the 
open  sea — with  poaching  in  fact. 

2867.  Professor  MTstosh. — That  was  tidal? — It 
was  tidal. 

2868.  Chairman. — And  the  police,  do  you  know 
what  their  orders  are  in  that  district  ? — There  was  a 
very  good  sergeant  of  police  down  in  that  district, 
a very  active  man,  who  took  a very  active  part  in 
putting  down  poaching ; but,  of  course,  he  had  other 
duties  to  attend  to,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  he 
could  make  a raid  for  the  purpose  of  catchiug  poachers. 

I think  he  did  get  some  few  convictions,  or  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  conviccious.  We  have  a very  active 
Inspector  of  Fisheries,  a very  intelligent  man ; but  he 
is  powerless,  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  stop 
this  wholesale  poaching. 

2869.  The  nets  you  speak  of  could  only  be  protected 
bymen  inaboat — seafaring  men — anordinary  constable 
could  not  get  up  there  ? — Except  the  constable  had  a 
boat.  1 provided  a boat  for  the  bailiffs,  at  least  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I am  agent  there  provided  a boat 
for  the  bailiffs  and  for  the  police.  They  use  that  boat 
as  much  as  they  can  ; but  in  order  to  catch  some  of 
these  nets  you  roally  require  to  have  the  boat  at  sea 
constantly.  There  was  an  attempt  to  put  it  down 
made  by  a gentleman  living  down  that  country,  and 


lie  got  a steam  launch  ; but  the  water  is  so  shallow  at 
low  tide  that  he  found  the  steam  launch  was  of  little 
use. 

2870.  Professor  M'Jntosh.— Do  I understand  you 
to  say  the  nets  are  not  fixed  to  the  shore  ? — They  are 
fixed  to  the  shore — one  end  is  fixed  to  the  shore  by  a 
stone— simply  by  a weight  to  hold  it  there,  and  the 
other  end  is  fixed  at  sea,  50  or  100  yards  out. 

2871.  Beyond  low  water?  — Yes,  beyond  low 
water. 

2872.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  the  Constabu- 
lary give  you  much  assistance  ? — Not  there  at  present' 
but  I think  they  do  assist  a little  at  Killorglin  on  the 
Laune.  Mr.  Power,  who  is  here,  will  give  you 
evidence  on  that. 

2S73.  So  that  I suppose  you  consider  the  weekly 
close  time  quite  sufficient  if  it  is  properly  attended  to ! 
— I think  the  weekly  close  time  is  quite  sufficient.  I 
think  the  law  is  perfectly  strong  enough  if  it  can  be 
carried  out.  The  difficulty  is  to  carry  it  out.  You 
cannot  carry  it  out  without  means,  and  one  of  the 
means  is,  you  must  get  more  money  for  it,  and  you 
can  get  that  by  increasing  the  licence  duty  and 
supplementing  it  by  a Government  grant. 

2874.  You  mean  to  say  to  increase  the  licence 
duty  on  the  nets? — Yes,  nets  and  rods  too.  I 
should  fix  a maximum  of  double  the  present  licence 
duties,  and  then  give  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
the  discretion  of  increasing  them  when  they  required 
funds  by  adding  50  per  cent,  to  the  present  duties 
or  75  per  cent. ; or  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  s»me 
cases  to  increase  the  duties  at  all ; but  they  should 
have  discretion  to  enable  them  to  have  the  means 
at  their  disposal  of  carrying  the  law  out,  and  then 
I think  something  might  be  done. 

2875.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  last  witness’s 
evidence  ? — Indistinctly,  I did. 

2S76.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  his  solution  of  the  question  we  have  been  asked  to 
decide — a combination  of  all  parties  concerned  for  the 
protection  of  salmon,  so  that  everybody  might  have  a 
little  more? — It  would  solve  a great  deal  of  the  diffi- 
culty in.  Ireland,  The  Kerry  Blackwater  belongs  to 
one  man  from  source  to  month,  and  the  effect  of  that 
is  lie  has  no  complaint  to  make,  either  of  the  law  being 
broken  or  the  return  of  his  fishings,  and  if  you  could 
accomplish  the  same  in  other  districts 

2877.  Professor  Cunningham. — It  requires  enter- 
prise ? — It  wants  enterprise. 


Mr.  Richard 
Rower,  jjp. 


Mr.  Richard  Power,  j.p.,  examined. 


Witness.— I have  got  a memorandum  here,  and  i 
think  it  will  save  time  to  read  it. 

2878.  Chairman.— Very  well ; will  you  read  it  to 
us  ?— My  firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  salmon  business 
at.  Killorglin  for  about  seventy-five  years.  We  work 
almost  the  entire  of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  River 
J^une  from  its  mouth  upwards,  a distance  of  about 
three  miles ; one  side  of  the  Caragh  River,  portion  of 
the  Caragh  Lake,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tideway 
of  the  River  Maine.  These  three  rivers  have  a 
common  estuary.  The  poor  law  valuation  of  these 
fisheries  is  about  £fiOO  a year.  We  fish  altogether 
with  draft  nets,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  their 
number  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  or  no  change 
in  the  method  of  fishing.  During  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  draft 
nets  fished  on  the  public  fishery  in  the  common 
estuary  of  those  three  rivers,  so  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  for  us  to  attribute  portion  of  a 
possibly  diminished  take  in  our  river  to  that  circum- 
stance rather  than  to  general  over  fishing  or  insufficient 
protection  of  spawning  fish.  This  is  a table  dealing 
with  the  question  (handing  in  document). 

■3879.  At  the  Laune?— Yes,  at  the  Laune;  and, 


perhaps,  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
difference  between  the  peal  and  salmon  runs  in  the 
same  river. 

2880.  Yes ; which  is  the  blue? — Peal ; it  is  marked 
at  the  top. 

2881.  Yes,  I see  it  is? — In  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  above  us,  there  is  a consider- 
able fishery  in  the  fresh  water,  five  draught  nets 
being  woi'ked  there  by  the  proprietors;  aud  the 
public  exercise  the  right  of  angling  for  sal  rnon  there 
to  a large  extent.  The  fortunes  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
lakes  have  varied  pretty  much  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  those  lower  down.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  season  on  the  Laune  and  Lakes  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  probably  for  over  forty  years.  I cannot 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  first  order;  but  in  1889,  and 
for  some  years  after,  estuary  fishing  was  allowed  to 
continue  during  the  month  of  August.  The  ordinary 
season  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  ends  on  the  31st  July, 
and,  as  I say,  for  some  years  after  ] 898  the  estuary 
fishing  was  allowed  in  August ; and  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  was  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  district.  It  would  be  premature  to  assume 
that  there  has  been  a permanent  diminution  of  the 
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stock  of  fish  from  the  result  of  the  last  four  seasons. 
The  fall  has  been  so  sharp  in  respect  of  grilse  since 
1895,  that  it  seems  to  point  to  some  sudden  and  un- 
known calamity  overtaking  the  fry  in  the  ocean 
rather  than  to  a gradual  wasting  of  the  stock  of 
breeding  fish.  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  in 
abundant  years  the  fish  are  not  alone  numerous  but 
heavy,  while  in  years  of  scarcity  the  fish  are  poor  and 
ill-nourished  for  the  most  part.  For  instance,  in 
1892  we  had  in  July  numbers  of  grilse  quite  11  lbs. 
weight.  In  1 898  numbers  of  lanky  delicate-looking 
fish  were  taken  not  more  than  2 to  3 lbs.  weight.  The 
weight  again  improved  this  year.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  reports  of  inquiries  by  the  special  Oom- 
roissioners,  and  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries, 
periodically  for  the  past  fifty  years — a cry  has  been 
raised  that  the  fisheries  were  diminishing  in  pro- 
ductiveness. During  that  period  we  have  experienced 
very  many  good,  as  well  as  bad,  seasons.  In  our 
district  angling  has  certainly  deteriorated  on  the 
Laune,  but  not  from  want  of  fish.  The  choice 
portions  of  the  rivers  have  undergone  a material 
change,  and  the  normal  condition  of  the  river  has 
probably  been  affected  by  the  cutting  away  of  bogs. 
As  regards  the  netting,  taking  the  district  as  a whole, 
I think  it  would  be  found  that — compared  with  an 
average  of  the  thirty  years,  1869-1898 — the  ten 
years  ending  1878  were  the  most  productive  ; the  ten 
years,  1879  to  1888,  were  less  productive;  while  the  ten 
years,  1889-1898,  while  not  equalling  the  first  group 
of  ten,  were  more  productive  than  the  middle  ten, 
notwithstanding  that  they  comprised  two  of  the  very 
worst  years  we  have  ever  experienced. 

2882.  The  years  1897  and  1898,  I suppose! — Yes. 
The  year  1892  was  the  most  prosperous  year  we  have 
had  in  the  district  for  twenty-five  years.  The  year 
1896  was  the  most  productive  spring  fishing  we  have 
had  since  1878.  The  year  1891  was  the  best  peal 
season,  save  1892,  since  1873 — a phenomenal  year. 
In  1895  the  grilse  fishing  was  a little  above  the 
average;  in  1896  it  was  36  per  cent,  under;  in  1897 
it  was  48  per  cent,  under ; in  1898  it  was  65  per  cent, 
under ; whiie in  1899  it  was  54per cent,  under,  showing 
a slight  improvement  on  the  previous  year.  This  im- 
provement was  far  more  marked  in  the  estuary  than 
m the  rivers.  In  the  estuary  the  summer  fishin"  was 
quite  average — in  the  river,  for  want  of  water,  we  did 
not  proportionately  benefit  in  the  undoubted  increase. 
There  are  indications  that  there  will  be  an  improve- 
ment in  next  season’s  spring  -fishing.  That  is  my 
evidence,  and  if  you  wish  for  any  suggestions  from 
me  you  can  question  me. 

2883.  What  are  those  indications  ? — An  abundance 
of  fish  in  the  estuary  during  the  autumn — August 
and  September. 

2884.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  made  a very 
interesting  observation  just  now,  that  fish  are  caught 
showing  very  different  degrees  of  nutrition  ? — Yes. 

2885.  Where  were  those  fish  caught! — They  were 
caught  about  a mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in 
brackish  water.  Of  course,  it  is  fresh  at  low  water. 
They  were  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  they  came  in  fresh, 
■with  the  sea  lice  on  them. 

2886.  Then  you  have  noticed  that  in  certain  years 
you  catch  fish  which  are  well  nourished,  whilst  in 
other  years  you  catch  fish  in  poor  condition  ? — 
Decidedly. 

2887.  Sometimes  badly  nourished  fish!— Yes. 

2888.  And  at  other  times  well  nourished  fish! — 
J-es ; and  in  years  of  great  abuudance  the  fish  always 
appeared  to  be  well  nourished ; but  in  years  of 
scarcity  the  fish  were  not  only  scarce,  but  emaciated. 

2889, , That  would  point  to  certain  conditions  that 
we  don  t know  anything  about  1— Yes  ; absence  of 
ln  me  sea.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  number 
or  lry  we  saw  descending  to  the  sea,  the  return  of  a 
ery  email  percentage  would  replenish  the  rivers  to 
an  extraordinary  extent ; but  what  puzzles  most 


people  is  what  becomes  of  the  fry— why  don’t  they 
return ! Why  do  they  return  in  some  years  and  not 
in  others 

2890.  Your  opinion  is  that  a plentiful  supply  of 
fry  goes  down  1 — I don't  say  plentiful,  but  a large 
supply  still  goes  down.  Of  course,  that  could  be 
materially  increased. 

2891.  Far  more  than  return  in  the  shape  of 
salmon! — Yes;  to  have  a fair  return  in  the  shape  of 
salmon,  a very  much  larger  supply  of  fry  than  we 
have  any  conception  of,  I should  say,  must  go  down. 
We  don’t  see  one-third  of  the  fry  that  descends.  The 
only  means  we  have  of  seeing  them  is  when  the  fry  are 
taken  in  the  salmon  net  when  the  net  is  beached. 

2892.  So  in  your  opinion  there  is  not  a sufficient 
number  of  fry  hatched  in  your  river  1 — There  is  an 
enormous  quantity,  no  doubt;  but  the  quantity 
should  be  very  much  larger  to  replenish  the  river. 

2893.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
how  that  could  be  done  1 — By  artificial  propagation 
and  better  preservation  of  the  existing  stock  of 
spawning  fish. 

2894.  You  think  artificial  propagation  would  be 
sufficient! — 1 have  no  doubt  of  it;  because  in 
Germany  they  have  reduced  it  to  a science,  and  some 
of  the  rivers  depend  altogether  on  artificial  cultivation 
for  the  up-keep  of  fish.  As  they  have  planted  so  they 
have  reaped,  and  five  years  after  a successful  planting 
they  get  a plentiful  return  ; and  after  a period  of  two 
or  three  years’  neglect  of  this  hatching,  they  find  five 
years  afterwards  that  there  has  been  a correspondingly 
proprortionate  decrease  in  the  grilse  they  get  up. 

2895.  Are  there  many  interests  involved  in  your 
river  1 — A great  many. 

2896.  Then,  who  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
hatchery! — No  one  but  ourselves.  We  will  get  any 
amount  of  suggestions,  but  no  help. 

2897.  You  might  tell  ns  about  those  interests! — 
The  chief  interest  is  Lord  Kenmare’s  and  Mr. 
Herbert’s — the  two  Mr.  Herberts  in  the  Killarney 
Lakes ; then  you  have  general  small  interests  down 
the  river,  chiefly  now  acquired  by  an  angling  society ; 
and  then  we  have  a number  of  netting  interests  at 
the  mouth.  We  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every  in- 
quiry. There  is  a large  commercial  fishery  in  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  owned  by  Lord  Kenmare  and 
Mr.  Herbert.  After  ourselves,  they  are  the  principal 
people  interested  in  the  salmon. 

2898.  You  are  speaking  from  actual  observation 
when  you  tell  us  that  you  take  in  different  years 
differently  nourished  salmon  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of 
that  whatever.  In  1892  there  was  a most  abundant 
year.  The  reason  I remember  1892  is  because  I have 
never  seen  grilse  in  our  river  11  lbs.  weight  except 
in  that  one  year.  5f  lbs.  would  be  the  average  grilse. 

2899.  And  there  were  a lot  of  them,  too? — Yes  • 
that  (document  produced)  is  the  table. 

2900.  You  say  that  1896  was  a good  spring  fishing 
year  ? — It  was  the  most  productive  spring  fishing  we 
had  since  1878. 

2901.  Then,  do  you  believe  that  the  spring  fish 
begets  a spring  fish  ?— In  the  first  instance  it  begets  a 
grilse. 

2902.  And  then  ? — And  then  the  grilse  finally 
becomes  a spring  fish — a salmon. 

2903.  Chairman.  —You  mentioned  just  as  a reason 
the  cutting  away  of  the  bogs  on  the  Laune  and  Caragh 
rivers  ?— I should  say  generally  throughout  Ireland” 

2904.  You  mean  cutting  away  the  bog  for  turf;  not 

draining  the  bog,  but  cutting  it  away  for  turf! The 

bog  formerly  acted  as  a sponge.  It  retained  all  the 
rain,  and  allowed  it  to  trickle  gently  into  the  river. 

2905.  So  did  all  agricultural  land  bordering  on  the 
river! — Yes  ; but  in  the  upper  reaches  you  will  find 
that  there  is  more  bog  than  agricultural  land,  and 
bog  has  a capacity  for  retaining  far  more  water  than 
agricultural  land  of  any  sort.  When  these  are  cut 
away,  you  have  nothing  but  a plain  of  gravel  as  a rule 
off  which  the  water  runs  rapidly.  You  have  a sudden 
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flood  and  a quick  fall,  whereas  the  water,  being  kept 
in  suspension  by  the  bogs,  was  allowed  to  trickle 
gently  into  the  streams. 

2906.  Do  you  know  the  F!esk  ? — Y es. 

2907.  Do  you  remember  the  bog  slip  there  1 — 
Distinctly. 

2908.  Did  that  give  you  any  information  as  to  the 
habits  of  salmon  ? — It  was  an  extraordinary  freak  of 
nature.  What  do  you  think  was  the  result  of  that 
slip  1 Any  fish  it  came  in  contact  with  in  its  course 
must  have  died.  It  was  as  thick  as  pea  soup,  even 
down  at  Killorglin,  and  it  must  have  been  twenty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Flesk,  where  it  ran  into 
the  lake.  Every,  tide  left  a deposit  of  thick  mud  on 
the  banks — powdered  and  disintegrated  matter. 

2909.  Five  separate  interests,  you  seem  to  indicate, 
exist  between  Killarney  and  Caragh — Yes. 

2910.  Would  there  be  any  prospect  of  combination 
to  do  what  we  have  been  hearing  so  much  of  ? — None 
whatever. 

2911.  Why  not? — We  have  not  all  got  £70,000 
capital  to  spend  in  the  development  of  a river.  In 
Scotland  they  work  under  a different  state  of  the  law. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a public  fishing  in  Scotland. 

2912.  What  is  the  public  fishing  with  you  ? — In 
the  estuary  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  boats  fishing 
in  their  common  law  right  under  licences.  In  Scotland 
there  are  no  such  rights ; either  a fishery  is  privately 
owned  or  held  by  the  Crown,  not  as  the  trustee  of 
the  public,  but  as  property  in  possession  that  can  be  let 
to  anybody. 

2913.  Surely  all  rights  between  high  and  low  water 
in  Ireland,  except  where  there  is  a private  grant,  art 
the  property  of  the  Crown? — Yes,  as  trustee  for  the 
public,  and  the  public havethe  common  law  right  tofish 
on  a licence.  The  licence  is  not  payable  to  the  Crown 
in  Ireland.  The  licence  in  Scotland  is  payable  to  the 
Woods  and  Forests  or  separate  river  companies. 

2914.  The  point  of  your  argument  is  that  there  are 
too  many,  because  we  have  a different  system  from 
Scotland ; we  have  too  many  nets  because  there  is  a 
common  law  right.  Surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Conservators  to  restrict  the  number  of  people  who  get 
licences  for  a particular  district? — I don’t  think  so. 
Anyone  who  applies  for  a licence  and  produces  the 
money  has  a such  right;  to  get  it.  It  cannot  be 
refused.  Everyone  must  get  it  without  any  question  as 
to  his  right  to  fish  in  any  particular  place. 

2915.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  it  would  be  very 
advisable  if  you  could  reduce  the  number  of  nets  at 
the  mouth  ? — I don’t  think  so.  My  experience  goes 
back  for  sixty  or  seventy  years — as  far  as  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  books  goes.  The  thing 
has  gone  on  very  well.  I think,  with  a little  better 
supervision  and  a little  help— -Government  help — I 
think  the  fisheries  will  come  round.  We  happened  to 
light  on  a bad  cycle  of  years,  but  there  is  an  indi- 
cation at  the  end  of  this  year  that  things  will  im- 
prove. 

2916.  Then,  I take  it  you  don’t  consider  that  there 
are  too  many  mets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lsiune? — I 
cannot  say  that  there  are  too  many,  because  the  people 
have  a perfect  right  to  be  there. 

2917.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  salmon  going  up  the  river  if  there  were  less  nets 
there?— -I  think  it  would  ; but  I don’t  see  the  great 
force  of  allowing  them  up  the  River  Laune  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  July.  I think  what  salmon  "o 
up  in  July,  August,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, if  they  were  properly  minded  when  they 
went  up,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
district  with  spawning  fish.  We  have  168  days’  close 
season,  and  probably  90  of  these  days  are  available 
for  ascending  fish. 

2918.  It  is  rather  startling  evidence  that  anybody 
who  applies  for  a licence  may  have  a salmon  net  in 
the  district,  no  matter  who  he  is  ? — He  has  a statu- 
tory right  to  it. 


2919.  What  are  your  marks  ? — Our  fishery  extends 
to  the  defined  mouth  of  the  river. 

2920.  What  is  that? — An  imaginary  line  between 
certain  fixed  points  settled  by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries ; outside  that  anyone  who  pays  the  £3 
licence  has  a right  to  fish  with  a net. 

2921.  Any  trawling? — There  is  trawling  in  Dingle 
Bay. 

2922.  It  does  not  do  any  harm? — I can’t  say  it 
does  ; I never  heard  it. 

2923.  Professor  Cunningham. — That  common  law 
right  does  not  do  so  much  harm,  exercised  as  it  is 
outside  the  mouth,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  inside 
the  mouth  ? — The  area  over  which  they  work  is  very 
much  more  extensive  outside. 

2924.  Generally  the  area  over  which  this  common 
law  right  exists  is  a large  aroa  ? —Very  large,  aud  it 
would  take  a great  deal  of  fishing  tp  damage  the 
river  appreciably.  Wo  look  on  it  that  every  salmon 
taken  in  the  common  law  right  is  one  we  might  have 
caught  ourselves,;  but  I would  not  suggest  that  it 
should  be  interfered  with. 

2925.  Of  course  every  proprietor  believes  that 
every  fish  taken  below  is  a loss  to  himself '( — Yes. 

2926.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  estuary  !— Half 
a mile  seaward  of  the  defined  mouth.  No  draft  net 
can  be  worked  half  a mile  seaward  of  the  defined 
mouth  of  any  river  save  and  except  a net  owned  by 
a proprietor  of  a several  fishery  within  the  limits 
thereof.  If  your  seveial  fishery  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liver,  you  can  work  your  draft  net  there;  and  if 
it  is  not,  you  cannot,  and  no  one  elso  can  fish  there 
under  any  circumstances. 

2927.  Then  what  is  the  width  of  your  particular 
estuary,  outside  this  lialf-mile  limit?  — At  high 
water  I should  say  it  would  bo  over  a mile  wide. 

2928.  What  is  the  length  of  the  nets  used  ? — We  use 
a net  of  sixty  fathoms. 

2929.  But  of  those  who  exercise  the  common 
rights  ? — Sixty  or  seventy  fathoms. 

2930.  And  it  is  chiefly  drift  nets  ? — No,  draft  nets. 
We  have  no  drift  nets.  They  are  either  hauled  upon 
the  shore  or  are  hauled  on  the  sand  banks  exposed  at 
low  water. 

2931.  Chairman. — They  are  the  seine  net?— They 
are. 

2932.  You  have  given  us  valuable  evidence.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  the  salmon 
fishery  could  be  improved  or  might  be  improved  1— I 
think  so.  I think  the  local  rates,  as  well  as  the 
licence  duty,  should  lie  called  upon  for  the  support  of 
the  funds  of  the  district.  For  instance,  in  our  own 
case,  we  pay  between  9s  and  10s.  in  the  .£1  on  our 
poor  law  valuation  to  local  rates,  and  we  get  nothing 
back  for  the  up-keep  of  the  fisheries.  Of  course  we 
are  provided  with  roads  and  bridges  like  anyone 
else,  but  no  portion  of  the  money  over  comos  back  lor 
the  up  keep  of  the  fisheries.  No  assistance  need  he 
expected  from  the  County  Councils  under  the  present 
Local  Government  Act,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
the  County  Council  have  no  particular  interest  in  fish- 
ing; but  I should  say,  if  there' was  legislation, it  would 
be  a wise  thing  to  get  a refund  of  halt  the  taxalionoo 
the  fisheries,  and  that  it  should  bo  obligatory  on  the 
County  Council  to  pay  into  the  funds  of  Fishery 
Boards  a sum  equal  to  any  sum  that  was  privately 
subscribed  by  the  persons  interested  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  district,  as  the  Grand  Jury  was  compelled  to 
pay  in  a sum  for  the  support  of  fever  hospitals 
formerly  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  private 
individuals.  I think  Boards  of  Conservators  should, 
bo  a great  extent,  be  abolished,  and  the  funds  handed 
over  to  a central  authority.  This  would  tend  to 
economy  in  their  distribution,  aud  the  pay  and  status 
of  the  water  bailiff,  who  is  now  usually  underpaid  and 
inefficient,  would  be  very  much  increased.  It  ^e 
water  bailiff  received  his  authority  direct  from  the 
inspectors  of  fisheries,  he  would  look  upon  himselfas 
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being  a more  important  official  than  at  present,  and 
he  would  be  withdrawn  from  local  influences,  and 
would  be  a sort  of  policeman. 

2933.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  wish  to  with- 
draw the  bailiff  from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators— to  make  him  a public  official  ? — To  make 
him  a public  official.  1 1 would  raise  his  self-respect  and 
raise  his  status,  and  you  would  have  some  efficiency 
where  you  have  very  little  or  none  at  present.  Let 
the  present  Board  of  Conservators  exist,  but  exist 
only  as  an  advisory  board.  Rod  licences  should  be 
made  available  only  for  the  district  in  respect  of  which 
they  are  issued.  No  hardship  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  resident  angler,  whilst  the  tourist,  wandering  in 
search  of  sport  from  one  district  to  another,  might 
well  be  assumed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  slight  addi- 
tion to  his  expenses.  Take  this  Dublin  district— this 
Dublin  district  positively  exists  upon  piracy  in  this 
way.  A tourist  landing  here  goes  into  a fishing-tackle 
shop,  buys  fishing-tackle,  and  takes  out  a licence. 
The  money  value  of  the  licence  goes  to  keep  up  the 
funds  of  the  Dublin  district,  and  he  can  fish  all  over 
Ireland  with  it. 

2934-84.  Do  you  think  that  is  very  common? — I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  common. 

2985.  Have  you  found  anglers  with  the  Dublin 
licence  in  your  district? — I have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it ; but  I should  say,  where  the  distributor  of  a 
licence  is  paid  a percentage  on  the  licences,  he  will 
work  it  for  all  he  is  able  when  a person  comes  to  buy 
other  matters  from  him.  I have  heard  it  alleged  that 
the  chief  funds  of  this  district  are  derived  from  chat. 

2986.  I have  heard  the  same  thing  ? — I should 
then  certainly  suggest  that  some  extensive  scheme 
of  hatching  should  be  adopted.  Small  hatcheries  are 
more  an  indication  of  the  good  will  of  the  person  who 
has  them,  because  the  waste  of  labour  involved  in  a 
small  hatchery  is  very  great.  The  same  amount  of 
labour  that  would  run  a hatchery  with  a capacity  of 
200,000,  one  would  be  sufficient  for  a hatchery  of  five 
limes  that  capacity. 

2987.  Chairman. — Is  there  a hatchery  at  Caragh 
Lake? — There  is  a small  one  at  the  hotel.  It  has 
only  been  established  two  years— just  a year  after 
ours. 

2988.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it? — I know  it 
very  well. 

2989.  It  is  in  working  order? — They  hatched 
30,000  or  40,000  salmon  fry  last  year  and  a quantity 
of  rainbow  trout. 

2990.  Are  they  doing  well  ?— I don’t  know. 

2991.  Professor  MTntosh.— Then  you  think  the 
salmon  fishing  is  in  a fairly  good  state  in  your  river  ? 
—I  don’t  think  it  is  in  a very  good  state  at  present. 

2992.  But  taking  all  these  years  you  think  it  is 
just  one  of  the  pei'iods  of  depression  ? — I think  so. 

2993.  And  that  it  will  again  rise  ? — I hope  so. 

2994.  Chairman. — 1898  was  your  worst  year  ? — 
Yes.  This  would  have  been  a good  year  if  we  had 
had  rain  because  the  fish  were  outside  us  and  they 
were  not  able  to  come  in. 

2995.  Professor  Cunningham.— Were  they  not 
caught  outside  ?- -They  were,  but  we  would  have 
caught  a great  many  more  than  we  did  if  we  had 
rain.  The  salmon  used  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  turn  round  and  sail  out  with  the  ebb  tide. 

2996.  ChairmAn. — Do  you  agree  with  the  other 
witnesses  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  a return 
of  the  number  of  salmon  taken  by  the  net  fishers  ? — 


It  all  depends  on  the  use  that  persons  think  would  .v,iu.  28, 1899. 
be  made  of  those  returns.  I have  no  objection  to  fT7  . 
give  you  a return  of  every  salmon  we  caught  provided  P„ffeVtp 
it  was  not  put  in  a Blue  Book,  but  I would  naturally 
object  to  have  everybody  know  my  business.  For 
your  private  information,  or  for  the  information  of  a 
committee,  I have  no  objection. 

2997.  Several  witnesses  have  told  us  of  the 
impossibility  of  getting  returns  ? — I don’t  think  there 
is  any  impossibility,  but  there  might  be  a natural 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  a person  possessing  the 
information  to  impart  it. 

2998.  Professor  Cunningham., — I suppose  it  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  get  returns  from  those  who 
fish  outside  the  mouth  ? — It  would  involve  great 
labour. 

2999.  Could  we  get  a true  return,  do  you  think, 
in  any  district?— It  would  be  difficult.  It  has 
just  been  suggested  to  me  that  I omitted  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  a hatchery  established  ourselves  on 
the  Laune,  about  three  miles  above  Killorglin  Bridge. 

I sent  the  Secretary  a tabulated  return. 

3000.  Chairman. — Have  they  tried  it  anywhere 
in  Killarney? — Yes,  the  Muckross  Estate  have  had 
a hatchery  for  salmon  for  some  three  or  four  years. 

That  was  the  only  one. 

3001.  Professor  MTntosh. —What  size  is  your 
hatchery? — 150,000  we  put  out  the  first  year  and 
200,000  roughly  last  year.  We  got  them  from  all 
sources. 

3002.  You  mean  from  Irish  sources  ? — From  Irish 
and  Scotch,  the  Rhine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Weser. 

3003.  Chairman. — Any  Canadian? — No. 

3004.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  were  successful 
with  regard  to  the  hatchery? — Very.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  is  small.  I noticed  that  on 
the  impregnation  of  the  ova  a great  deal  depended 
because  the  ova  from  some  fish  hatched  out  without 
a perceptible  loss.  Every  egg  laid  down  came  out, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  laying  down  eggs  from 
certain  fish,  I noticed  a large  percentage  of  white 
eggs — opaque — that  died,  and  then  a lesser  and  lesser 
proportion  until  the  survivors  were  hatched. 

3005.  What  about  the  young  fishes  — are  they 
reared  ? — Perfectly. 

3006.  Your  water  is  good? — It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  the  temperature  of  our  water  is  too  high. 

It  is  52  degrees.  The  fish  hatch  out  in  42  days 
instead  of  90  or  100. 

3007 . Do  you  retain  the  fry  for  a period  ? — Until  the 
umbilical  sac  is  absorbed.  We  send  them  away  in 
buckets  to  the  smaller  streams.  We  send  a man 
away  with  two  buckets— one  in  each  hand,  for  five  or 
six  miles,  and  then  he  distributes  them. 

3008.  Does  he  lose  many  ? — No,  he  stops  whenever 
he  gets  running  water  and  aerates  the  water. 

3009.  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  ? — During 
the  winter  1896  and  1897. 

3010.  Of  course  you  have  had  no  time  for  results? 

No,  except  that  we  kept  a few  fry  for  practically 
twelve  months  in  a very  small  pond  connected  with 
the  hatchery,  and  some  grew  to  5 inches  long,  whereas 
some  of  the  others  only  reached  half  that  size. 

3011.  Did  any  become  smolts  with  you  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year? — No.  We  did  not  observe  that. 

We  immediately  turned  those  out.  They  had  not 
the  silvery  scales  on. 

3012.  And  you  shall  continue  ibis  ? — We  hope  so. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29th,  1899. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK  A.M. 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  in  the  Chair;  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart,rM.p. ; 
Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  ; and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  James 
Builtr,  J.r. 


Mr.  James  Butler,  j.p.,  examined. 


3013.  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  one  of 
the  Kenmare  rivers  ! — In  the  Waterville,  that  is  in 
the  Killarney  District. 

3014.  Is  it  a tributary  to  the  Kenmare  river  1 — 
No ; it  has  nothing  to  say  to  Kenmare ; it  is  in  the 
Killarney  .District — a fishery  in  itself  in  Ballins- 
kelligs  Bay. 

3015.  Are  you  interested  in  the  upper  or  lower 
waters  ! — Both  ; there  are  really  no  upper  waters, 
except  the  angling  interest  in  the  district. 

3016.  But  you  are  interested  in  the  netting! — In 
a fixed  weir,  a tap  of  mason  work. 

3017.  Where  is  that  ? — On  the  river  within  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  sea. 

3018.  Is  it  your  experience  that  salmon  have  been 
gradually  falling  off  in  number! — I think  they 
have  been  up  and  down.  I can  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  numbers  and  accounts. 
I have  all  the  different  figures  here. 

3019.  Then  if  you  would  give  them  to  us  shortly! 
— If  you  would  allow  me,  I have  here  a short  account 
of  the  fishery.  Two  small  rivers  fall  into  Ballins- 
kelligs  Bay  near  Waterville,  some  two  miles  apart ; 
the  Currane  river  flowing  from  a lough  44  miles  loDg, 
by  wide,  the  exclusive  fishing  of  which  belongs  to 
me — that  is  of  the  river,  not  of  the  lake.  And  the 
Paver  Tnny,  which  belongs  to  several  different  pro- 
pi  ietors.  Those  two  rivers  present  a great  contrast. 
Spring  fish,  in  splendid  condition,  enter  the  Currane 
early  in  December  in  considerable  numbers  when 
the  water  suits,  and  have  on  several  occasions  been 
seen  and  taken  in  November,  while  no  fish  are 
taken  in  the  Inny  before  June. 

3020.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.— Which  is  the 
river  running  out  of  the  lake!— That  is  the  Currane 
river.  My  fishery  entitles  me  to  use  a stone  weir,  in 
which  I work  two  cribs,  or  killing  hatches.  As  the 
stream  measured  by  the  engineer  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  proved  to  be  less  than  40  feet  wide, 
it  escaped  the  opening  of  a Queen’s  gap  ; but  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act,  the  weekly  close  time  was  increased 
from  forty -eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  and  the  season 
shortened  by  fourteen  days.  Thus,  during  the  fishing 
season — 1st  January  to  15th  July — it  fishes  only  four 
days  per  week,  or  in  all,  four  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  open  for  the  free  passage 
of  fish  to  the  lake  and  upper  waters.  As  proprietor 
of  a several  fishery,  I have  the  exclusive  right  to  net 
within  half  a mile  of  the  river’s  mouth.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  I use  only  one  net  in  the  river,  and 
make  only  one  haul  with  it  per  week — that  is  on  Fridays , 
about  1 1 o’clock,  just  before  the  weekly  close  time.  In 
the  sea  outside  the  half-mile  limit,  the  water  is,  of  course 
open  to  the  public,  and  is  fished  by  several  lots  of 
local  fishermen  with  large  seine  nets.  For  some 
years  I fished  a seine  in  the  reserved  half  mile,  and 
got  usually  a large  number  of  salmon  in  June  and 
July,  more  than  I did  in  the  weir  for  the  whole 
season ; but  for  the  sake  of  the  angling  interest  in  the 
upper  waters,  I,  for  a consideration,  ceased  this 
netting.  I have  accurate  returns  of  all  fish  captured 


since  1858,  and  a few  returns  as  far  back  as  1805 
which,  if  desired,  I can  now  produce.  We  have 
started  a salmon  hatchery  last  year,  from  which  in 
time  T hope  for  good  results.  That  would  give  yon 
an  idea  of  the  weir  (photograph  produced).  That  is. 
a diagram  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  showing  the 
take  of  salmon  and  peal  and  white  trout  (produced). 
The  first  line  is  the  salmon  and  grilse,  the  second, 
salmon  alone,  the  third,  grilse  alono,  and  the  fourth, 
white  trout. 

3021.  Chairman. — This  does  not  show  any  regular 
decrease! — It  is  up  and  down. 

3022.  Except  for  the  last  two  years,  there  is  no 
great  falling  off! — Yes,  and  I have  made  out  here 
an  average  as  far  back  as  1858  (produced)  (see 
Appendix,  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  xv.),  which  shows 
very  much  the  same,  but  that  is  only  in  figures. 

3023  It  shows  a similar  variation! — Very  much 
the  same — one  good  year,  then  a few  medium  years, 
and  then  some  bad  years. 

3024.  Have  you  had  the  hatchery  long  in  existence? 
— I have  a report  here  of  the  hatchery,  if  you  like; 
we  only  started  the  hatchery  last  year. 

3025.  Then  we  cannot  judge  of  its  result  in  any 
way! — Cannot  tell  in  any  way  as  to  the  result. 

3026.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  noticed  any  cause 
leading  to  any  of  these  fluctuations  in  any  particular 
year;  have  you  thought  of  any  cause! — No;  no 
special  cause.  So  far  as  the  spawning  goes  it  takes 
some  years  to  make  either  an  increase  or  a decrease 
in  the  salmon,  and  the  cause  of  it  is,  as  a rule,  for- 
gotten ; but  as  to  the  white  trout,  I think  the  large 
increase  in  those  few  years  was  duo  principally  to  the 
stopping,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  mackerel  boats 
outside.  These  few  years  they  were  fishing  very 
little — of  late  they  have  been  largely  increasing. 

3027.  Chairman. — Do  they  take  many  trout?— 
They  take  a very  large  number,  and  I believe,  but  it 
may  be  only  a theory  of  mine,  that  they  hunt  a lot  of 
salmon  off  the  coast.  The  mesh  is  too  small  for  the 
salmon,  and  when  the  salmon  strike  one  of  these  long 
nets  three  or  four  miles,  then  they  meet  another  and 
another,  and  I think  it  has  the  effect  of  driving 
them  off, 

3028.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  are  talking 
of  the  Manx  and  Mounts  Bay  fishermen! — I am. 
speaking  of  the  Manx  and  Arklow  boats. 

3029.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  yon 
wish  to  state ! — If  you  would  like  any  figures,  you 
have  them  all  there  since  1858  (produced).  (Set 
Appendix,  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  xiii.)  That  is 
the  take  on  the  river  and  sea,  principally  on  the 
river.  You  will  see  the  total  on  the  river  in  the 
first  list.  You  will  see  the  total  for  the  year,  and 
it  shows  the  take  in  each  month. 

3030.  Mr.  Green. — This  is  the  actual  capture?— 
These  are  the  actual  capture ; this  diagram  is  taken 
from  those  figures. 

3031.  Chairman. — Those  go  down  only  to  1884! 
— Yes. 
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3032.  Then  there  appears  on  this  a great  falling 
off  in  1898  and  1899? — They  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  two  worst  years  on  record. 

3033.  Yours  is  one  of  the  eai-liest  fisheries  in 
Ireland? — It  begins  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the 
salmon  at  that  time  are  in  magnificent  condition,  and 
heavier  at  that  time  than  they  are  later  on  iu  the 
year.  And  at  different  times  we  have  been  experi- 
menting, and  we  have  got  them  as  early  as  towards 
the  end  of  November — spring  salmon  out  of  the  salt 
water. 

3034.  But  you  cannot  legally  begin? — Not  until 
the  1st  of  January. 

3035.  What  is  the  next  point? — While  we  are  at 
these  figures,  I have  a few  figures  going  back  to  1805, 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  at  that  time  book- 
keeping was  not  very  accurate.  (See  Appendix,  Part 
ii.,  Documents  No.  xv.)  In  1805  there  were  1,567 
salmon  taken  and  1,200  trout;  then  in  the  next 
account  I could  make  out,  1811,  when  there  was  only. 
500  salmon ; the  next  was  1 813,  when  there  were  520. 

3036.  Mr.  Green. — About  the  same  as  at  present  ? 
— About  the  same. 

3037.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  were  the 
same  appliances  for  taking  them  as  now? — Exactly 
the  same ; the  only  thing  then  was  the  fishery  was 
open  from  1st  January  to  September  30th,  and  only 
twenty-four  hours  of  a close  time  weekly.  In  1825, 
there  was  an  enormous  take  of  over  2,000  salmon  and 
3,000  trout ; in  1826,  it  went  down  to  nearly  700 
salmon,  but  there  were  close  on  9,000  white  trout 
taken.  Of  course  at  that  time  there  was  nobody  else 
fishing  you  might  say.  Now  there  are  nets  outside, 
and  a large  number  of  salmon  taken  in  the  upper 
watei's  by  anglers.  I have  a cutting  here  from  a 
newspaper  in  1894,  and  if  it  is  tr>  be  believed,  there 
were  659  salmon  taken  with  single  rod  and  line  in 
the  lake  above  my  river. 

3038.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — In  what  year? 
— That  was  in  1894. 

3039.  Professor  Cunningham. — By  one  rod? — By 
•different  rods,  single  rods  only,  and  there  were  3,000 
white  trout  and  4,000  brown  trout.  Of  course  1 
cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  that. 

3040.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Who  signs 
that? — It  is  in  the  Kerry  Evening  Post ; there  is  no 
signature  to  it. 

3041.  Chairman. — That  was  the  year  in  which 
you  took  the  most  lower  down,  was  it  not? — It  was 
a very  good  year ; yes. 

3042.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — 1894  is  the 
greatest  number  of  white  trout  and  of  salmon,  the 
biggest  of  the  lot ; that  was  the  year  that  that  paper 
records  that  number  taken  by  rods  in  the  lake  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any  accurate  returns  of  the 
numbers  taken  by  single  rods,  there  are  so  many 
fishing  there.  Last  year,  in  Waterville  alone,  we 
sold  120  single  rod  licences,  and  a large  number  came 
down  provided  with  licences  before  they  came. 

3043.  Chairman. — Is  the  district  a large  one? — 
Almost  altogether  confined  to  Waterville  river  and 
lake. 

3044.  What  is  the  income  of  the  Board? — We 
belong  to  the  Killarn'y  Board,  and  send  all  our  funds 
to  the  Killarney  Board,  and  then  they  are  distributed, 
or  kept,  as  the  case  may  bo. 

3045.  Mr.  Green. — What  about  the  protection  ? — 
I employ — that  is  the  local  Conservators  employ  some 
forty  to  fifty  bailiffs,  and  we  have  eight  special  police 
told  off  in  two  temporary  barracks  to  protect  these 
bailiffs  during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  up  to  the  middle  of  January. 

3046.  Chairman — Do  you  think  the  district  is 
sufficiently  protected  ? — With  the  help  of  the  police 
it  is,  I suppose,  the  best  protected  district  in  Ireland 
for  the  last  few  years.  Some  years  ago  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasantness ; there  have  been  several 
lives  lost,  both  bailiffs  and  police  injured,  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  poachers  injured  too,  but  at  present 
it  is  thoroughly  well  protected. 


3047.  Has  there  been  anypoisoning? — Almost  none 
at  all,  I am  glad  to  say,  they  have  not  arrived  at  that 
in  our  district,  it  is  nearly  all  night  poaching ; twenty 
or  thirty  men  will  go  out  ai-med  with  gaffs  and  spears 
and  nets,  and  carry  everything  before  them.  During 
the  disturbed  times  the  poaching  was  simply  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  everybody.  I think  the  destruction 
of  the  spawning  fish  in  those  times,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  has  a great  deal  to  say  to  the  decrease  of  fish  at 
the  present  time.  That  destruction  was  universal  in 
Kerry ; during  that  time  they  had  no  regard  for 
police  or  bailiff's,  or  anybody  else. 

3048.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  when  they 
destroy  them  that  way?— Some  of  them  salt  them, 
and  some  of  them  throw  them  away ; a great  many 
of  them  are  salted  and  they  eat  them.  It  is  a very 
simple  tiling,  indeed,  to  kill  salmon  when  they  are  on 
the  spawning  beds  ; one  man,  if  let  alone,  could  kill 
forty  or  fifty  in  a night. 

3049.  In  what  years  did  that  take  place? — That 
was  during  the  disturbed  times,  four,  or  five,  or  six 
years  ago,  indeed  it  was  bad  enough  up  to  two  years 
ago. 

3050.  Were  not  the  disturbed  times  very  much 
earlier  than  that,  in  the  eighties  ?— They  were,  but 
the  worse  poaching  came  later. 

3051.  What  was  the  next  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? — Although  we  have  a large  number  of 
bailiffs,  they  would  be  no  use  without  the  assistance 
of  the  police. 

3052.  Do  you  get  that  readily  there? — We  have 
got  it  now  for  some  years,  more  or  less,  since  about 
1875  or  1876,  that  was  the  first  year  we  got  it,  that 
was  only  a temporary  patrol ; now  we  get  a perma- 
nent staff  of  police  told  off,  which  we  provide  with 
temporary  accommodation  for  the  two  spawning 
months  of  the  year,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do 
but  look  after  the  bailiffs 

3953.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald. — Of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary? — Yes,  and  they  do  their  work 
most  efficiently  when  they  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  only  for  them  the  fishing  would  be  almost 
useless. 

3054.  Chairman. — Is  that  a special  provision  in 
your  favour  in  that  part  of  the  country  7— —It  is. 

3055.  I suppose  on  account  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  country? — At  first  when  the  patrols  were 
not  there,  the  poachers  hunted  the  bailiffs  off  the 
place  at  night  and  injured  them  severely ; there  were 
three  men  sent  at  first  and  they  were  hunted  away, 
now  there  are  eight  men  in  two  different  divisions, 
One  time  a gang  of  poachers  met  three  armed  police 
and  eight  bailiffs,  and  hunted  them  off  the  river,  and 
poached  all  night. 

3056.  Mr.  Green. — The  poachers  were  armed? — 
With  spears,  and  clubs,  and  gaffs. 

3057.  Chairman. — Is  that  organization  for  poach- 
ing broken  up  now  ? — To  a great  extent  I believe,  and 
I have  every  belief  that  if  the  back  of  this  organization 
is  once  broken  it  will  die  out  by  degrees  in  four  or  five 
years.  By  going  on  as  we  are  we  will  put  a stop  to 
poaching. 

3058.  Mr.  Green. — These  poachers  come  from  a 
long  distance  ? — A great  many  do,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  have  friends  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
whose  houses  they  congregate. 

3059.  Is  the  Inny  poached? — The  Inny  is  given 
up  to  poaching.  There  is,  practically  speaking,  no 
attempt  to  preserve  is.  It  belongs  to  half-a-dozen  or 
more  proprietors,  none  of  whom  take  any  great  interest 
in  it,  and  there  are  four  or  five  bailiffs  on  it,  but  they 
can  do  nothing. 

3060.  Chairman. — Is  the  falling  off  very  much  in 
it  ? — I could  not  say  actually ; I don’t  think  it  has 
very  much.  It  was  always  a river  that  was  looked 
on  as  a happy  hunting  ground  for  the  poachers  of  the 
district,  there  is  no  lake  to  it,  and  when  once  the 
river  goes  down  the  salmon  are  there  for  anybody  to 
kill  them,  net  them,  or  gaff  them.  I was  going  to 
suggest  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the  police 
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Nor.  39, 1898.  and  bailiffs  had  the  power  of  searching  suspected 
Mr.  .Tames  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  river  or  elsewhere  for 
Butler,  j v.  poached  salmon,  and  for  illegal  nets  and  spears  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  We  all  know  of  a dozen  houses 
where  they  are  kept,  but  there  is  no  way  of  coming 
at  them.  At  present  it  is  not  illegal  to  have  a spear, 
or  net,  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  house.  It  is 
only  illegal  to  have  them  on  the  banks  of  a river,  and 
now  if  the  police  and  bailiffs  meet  a gang  of  men 
half-a-mile  from  the  river,  either  coming  from  poaching 
or  going  poaching,  with  spears  and  gaffs  and  nets,  they 
cannot  touch  them  ; they  have  no  power  to  take  them, 
because  it  is  not  illegal  to  have  them  in  their 
possession.  If  it  was  illegal  to  have  any  of  those 
weapons  in  your  possession  at  any  time  I think  it 
would  be  a great  help  towards  preservation. 

3061.  Even  if  they  had  them  in  their  houses? — 
The  only  possible  use  they  can  want  them  for  is  for 
poaching  purposes. 

3062.  Mr.  Green. — But,  even  apart  from  the 
houses,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
prevent  them  carrying  them  on  the  roads  ? — To  make 
it  illegal  to  have  them  in  their  possession  at  any  time 
would  be  my  idea.  It  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  police  and  bailiffs  enormously. 

3063.  Chairman.  — You  think  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  they  had  power  to  seize  them  when  they  are  carry- 
ing them  abroad,  without  going  into  the  houses  to 
search  for  them  ? — It  would  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  both 
could  be  done. 

3064.  Has  the  poaching  been  much  greater  of  late 
yearn  than  in  the  very  early  periods  you  allude  to  ? — 
Up  to  some  years  ago  half-a-dozen  bailiffs  would  do 
more  protecting  than  fifty  now,  because  when  the 
poachers  saw  them  they  used  to  run  away,  but  of  late 
years  it  is  the  bailiffs  had  to  run  away  until  they  got 
the  police  protection.  There  have  been  several  of  my 
men,  one  way  or  another,  injured  almost  for  life.  The 
year  before  last  there  was  a man  almost  killed  by 
poachers. 

3065.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  was  one 
question  I heard  asked  here  several  times  about 
closing  the  small  spawning  rivers. 

3066.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that? — From  my  ex- 
perience I think  it  would  be  a very  great  mistake, 
indeed  for  two  reasons.  If  you  close  these  small 
rivers  you  will  have  the  available  spawning  ground 
rooted  up  over  and  over  again,  and  a lot  of  ova 
destroyed ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  salmon 
spawn  in  heavy  waters  in  many  cases  80  per  cent,  of 
the  spawn  goes  for  nothing— gets  washed  away. 
When  the  hen  fish  deposits  the  pea,  before  they  have 
time  to  cover  it  up  it  gets  swept  away  by  the  current. 
The  smaller  the  stream  is  the  better  the  chance  the 
spawn  has  of  being  fruitful.  You  know  the  operation 
of  course.  Well,  in  the  heavy  waters  1 have  seen,  off 
the  bridge,  a fish  come  to  spawn,  and  the  heavy  water 
will  sweep  a great  part  away  before  it  is  fertilised. 

3067.  There  is  a distinction  between  the  heavy 
water  and  the  very  light  water,  that  almost  becomes 
no  water  in  drought?— The  fish  go  up  and  spawn  in 
an  extraordinary  short  time  once  they  get  on  the 
spawning  grounds  and  are  fit  to  spawn,  and  get  back 
again.  Of  course  they  are  very  much  more  easily 
captured  in  a shallow  stream,  but  my  idea  is,  the  more 
you  increase  your  spawning  ground  the  better  for  your 
fishery. 

3068.  What  size  is  your  hatchery  ?— There  (pro- 
duced) are  three  photographs  of  it. 

3069.  How  many  eggs  do  you  turn  out?— We 
started  the  hatchery  in  November,  1898.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  cost  £140.  It  would  take  as  much 
more  to  complete  it. 

3070.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.-  Go  you  mean  all 

oaly  cost  -£140  ? — When  I say  it  cost 
±■140  that  was  the  money  expended  on  it  If  it  had 
been  done  any  other  way  it  would  nearly  have  cost 
double  the  amount.  I had  my  horses  working  for 
nothing.  ° 


307  i Tt  is  concrete,  and  you  had  the  gravel  on  the 
beach  ? —Yes  ; the  actual  labour  paid  and  boxes 
£140.  ost 

3072.  Chairman.— Are  the  boxes  concrete  No  • 

timber  boxes,  6 feet  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  9 inches 
high.  They  contain  about  8,000  ova  each  box,  and 
there  is  five  inches  of  gravel  in  the  boxes— the  boxes 
are  covered.  They  are  just  like  stops  of  stairs,  and 
the  water  comes  in.  We  have  a magnificent  supply 
of  water.  ' r * 

3073.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  cover  the 
timber  witli  anything  inside? — Painted  and  tarred 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  from  48  to  5(> 
degrees. 

3074.  Chairman. — Do  you  keep  the  fish  after  they 
are  hatched? — We  have  some  of  them  in  ponds— as 
many  as  we  could,  and  more  of  thorn  were  put  out.  I 
have  brought  a few  (producing  bottle  with  five  fish). 

3075.  SirR.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  are  these? 
— Those  are  two  rainbow  trout  that  were  hatched  out 
on  the  4th  March  last,  the  salmon  were  hatched  out 
on  the  14th  of  February  last,  these  two  salmon  were 
ones  that  were  kept  in  the  roaring  pond  and  regularly 
fed,  the  little  chap  was  hatched  out  at  the  same  time 
but  was  put  out  in  the  stream  close  by,  and  got  no 
artificial  feeding  and  apparently  did  not  grow. 

3076.  The  rainbow  trout  is  only  a month  later?— 
Yes,  they  grow  immensely,  those  were  taken  out  of 
the  hatchery  on  Saturday  last. 

3077.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  results  ? — They  are  very  fair,  the  best 
we  could  get,  we  only  took  them  out  of  the  pond  with 
a fly. 

3078.  The  small  one  that  was  reared  in  the  natural 
water,  do  you  think  that  all  reared  in  the  same  way 
are  equally  small  in  proportion? — Not  at  all,  you  find 
in  spawn  of  the  same  salmon  a number  of  them  will 
grow  very  much  better  than  others,  the  contrast  there 
is  the  most  we  could  make,  we  got  the  best  we  could 
and  the  smallest  we  could,  but  certainly  the  ones  in 
the  pond  artificially  fed  are  much  larger  and  better 
than  the  other  ones. 

3079.  Mr.  Green. — There  are  some  of  course  in 
the  stream  as  large  as  those  ? — Noj  none  that  we 
could  see. 

3080.  Chairman — Have  you  in  ponds  some  as 
small  as  the  small  one? — Not  that  I could  see.  The 
salmon  are  very  hard  to  get,  they  are  much  shyer,  the 
rainbow  trout  you  will  catch  them  every  cast,  when 
you  are  feeding  them  the  rainbow  trout  come  up  at 
once  close  to  you,  but  the  salmon,  tho  minute  they  see 
you,  turn  away  again.  Tho  first  lot  of  ova  we  put 
down  we  hatched  out  in  52  days,  those  were  our  own 
ova. 

3081.  Did  you  get  the  salmon  in  your  own  river? 
— Some  of  them  we  got  in  our  own  river,  we  got  40,000 
German  and  Rhine  ova.  Wo  hutched  out  about 

80.000  Inst  year,  40,000  were  German  and  Rhine  and 

40.000  our  own.  At  present,  for  this  year,  we  have 
some  18  to  20  salmon  in  stock,  and  about  60  white 
trout  for  spawning,  some  of  the  white  trout  are  already 
spawned.  I take  them  in  the  river  below  the  weir 
and  put  them  in  the  pond  until  they  are  ripe. 

3082.  Why  did  you  get  the  ova  from  such  a great 
distance  as  the  Rhine  ?- — They  are  fine  large  fish,  and 
wo  were  recommended  that  they  would  made  a good 
cross,  I think  introducing  strange  blood  ought  to 
have  a good  effect. 

_ 3083.  What  do  you  feed  them  with  ? — There  is  a 
kind  of  biscuit  made  up  that  we  crumble.  I don’t 
know  exactly  the  composition. 

3084.  Mr.  Green. — Some  kind  of  meat  biscuit  like 
a dog  biscuit? — Yes.  Then  we  get  rabbits  and  crows 
and  hang  them  over  the  pond  in  the’summer  time,  and 
let  the  maggots  drop  down.  We  put  a lot  of  bottom 
feeding  in  the  ponds  as  well. 

3085.  Chairman. — Is  the  feeding  expensivo  ? — You 
should  keep  a man  there  constantly,  that  is  the  great 
expense  of  maintaining  a man  there  every  day  while 
you  have  the  pond. 
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3086.  How  much  a year  would  you  say  it  cost? — 
I think  to  do  it  regularly,  you  would  want  about  £40 
a year  for  maintaining. 

3087.  Do  you  think  that  would  do  it  ? — I cannot 
sav  from  experience.  A.  man’s  wages  is  really  the 
principal  thing,  once  you  have  everything  down,  anil 
then  a certain  amount  of  fresh  ova,  and  the  taking  of 
the  salmon  of  course  is  a very  expensive  thing  indeed, 
if  you  have  to  go  any  distance  for  them,  that  is  the 
spawning  fish.  But  if  you  can  get  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  with  very  little  trouble  it  makes  a large 
difference. 

308S.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  ? — Up 
to  the  present  we  have  20,  and  from  these  we  ought 
to  get  sufficient,  we  get  some  of  them  from  the  upper 
waters,  but  that  is  much  more  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult. 

3089.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  in 
connection  with  that  branch  of  the  subject  ? — Well,  I 
am  not  an  authority,  I have  only  just  started  it,  so  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  I see  no  reason  at 
all  why  they  should  not  in  time  increase  the  fisheries 
considerably,  but  at  the  same  rime  the  number  of  fry 
going  down  to  sea  is  very  large  indeed,  I have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  because  they  just  pass  my 
door.  Last  spring  they  went  down  in  thousands 
during  April  and  May,  and  if  1 per  cent,  of  them  came 
back  we  would  not  require  any  hatchery. 

3090.  Have  they  been  going  down  in  greater 
numbers  than  formerly  ? — I think  not,  there  are  al- 
ways a very  large  number  of  them  going  down  just 
for  about  a month  or  Bix  weeks. 

3091.  You  don’t  see  any  diminution  in  the  supply 

going  down  ? — That  would  be  impossible  to  say ; you 
cannot  tell.  ' 

3092.  Mr.  Green. — They  go  down  in  enormous 
numbers? — They  do  in  shoals,  they  pass  down  very 
rapidly. 

3093.  Chairman. — The  only  way  it  could  be  done 
would  be  to  see  had  the  number  of  shoals  increased  or 
diminished  ? — They  go  down  by  night  and  day,  and 
sometimes  a lot  will  go  down  in  two  or  three"  days, 
and  then  they  won’t  go  down  for  some  days.  I know 
last  April  and  May  very  large  numbers  of  them  went 

down. 

3094.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  was  a question 
about  the  mill-race,  I don’t  think  in  some  places  they 
are  sufficiently  looked  after,  1 know  in  the  small 
mills  a large  number  of  spent  salmon  and  fry  are 
destroyed,  getting  into  the  top  of  the  mill-race  and 
getting  killed  going  down  by  the  wheel.  All  this 
ought  to  properly  looked  after,  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
men  to  do  it,  and  then  it  is  the  old  story  with  the  Con- 
servators that  they  have  not  the  money. 

3095.  Have  you  any  turbines  in  your  district? — 
No  ; no  turbines,  there  are  only  two  mills  that  do  any 
harm  and  they  are  protected  to  a certain  extent.  As 
far  as  the  sea  fishery  is  concerned,  that  (map  pro- 
duced) will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  defined  half  mile 
from  the  mouth  af  the  river,  within  that  half  mile  is 
the  several  fishery,  private  property,  and  outside  that 
half  mile  the  public  can  fish,  anybody  that  has  a 
licence, 

3096.  Is  there  much  fishing  outside  that  line? — 
Last  season  there  were  either  3 or  4 sets  of  seine  boats, 
each  two  boats  had  15  or  16  men  and  a long  seine. 

3097.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  they 
took  ? — No,  I have  not.  1 have  an  idea,  but  that  is 
all ; I should  say  last  year  they  took  at  least  1,500 
fish. 

3098.  Are  the  fish  generally  sent  away  by  the  rail- 
way, or  do  they  go  by  water? — They  go  by  railway, 
and  are  sold  in  Caherciveen,  the  nearest  town. 

3099.  I suppose  the  railway  might  be  able  to  give 
some  returns  of  the  quantity  of  fish  sent  off  in  diffe- 
rent years  ? — They  might  ; I doubt  if  they  would, 
there  are  several  buyers  there. 

3100.  Mr.  Green.— They  have  given  us  some  re- 
urns  of  prime  fish ; of  course,  in  that  there  are 
niued  up  salmon,  soles  and  turbot. 


3101.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— You  told  us  that 
on  the  question  of  the  police  protection  of  fisheries, 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  heard 
several  important  witnesses,  you  told  us  that  yon  have 
got  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
permanently  settled  in  huts,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  bailiffs  for  two  months?— Yes. 


Nov  29,  1899. 
Mr.  James 
Butler  j r. 


3102.  Who  did  you  apply  to,  do  you  remember?— 
We  applied  through  the  District  Inspector;  it  went 
on  to  the  County  Inspector,  and  then  it  came  up  to 
headquarters  in  Dublin. 

3103.  Had  you  any  difficulty  about  it  ?— We  had 
considerable  difficulty  at  first ; very  great  difficulty 
indeed. 

3 1 04.  But  ultimately  ?— Ultimately  they  came,  and 
have  been  continued  more  or  less  since.  1876  was 
the  first  time  we  got  them,  and  we  have  had  them 
off  and  on  more  or  less  since. 

3105.  Is  there  any  extra  police  rate  on  that  dis- 
trict ? — No.  These  were  simply  men  brought  in  from 
different  barracks  for  the  two  months. 

3106.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  that  any  other 
part  of  the  Constabulary  duty  is  neglected  on  account 
of  these  men  being  there? — None  at  all.  There  is 
one  man  taken  from  one  barracks  and  another  from 
another  barrack  in  the  district,  and  sent  there  for  the 
time.  Of  course,  we  provide  them  with  accommoda- 
tion and  fire  and  light. 

3107.  You  don’t  keep  them  in  food?— No. 

3108.  Who  built  the  hut?— It  is  a shooting  box  I 
have  up  there,  and  another  Sir  Ross  O’Connell  has. 

3109.  It  is  your  own,  not  Constabulary  property? 
— It  is  private  property. 

3110.  And  it  has  been  successful? — Without  the 
police  the  bailiffs  would  be  perfectly  useless. 

3111.  Have  you  ever  tried  marking  salmon? — My 
grandfather  did  a long  time  ago  with  little  copper 
labels,  but  I don’t  think  they  were  successful. 

3112.  You  were  not  able  to  get  any  valuable  infor- 
mation from  them  ? — Occasionally  we  have  marked 
fish  with  a cut,  and  have  got  some  of  them  back ; but 
I have  no  definate  record  of  anything  that  way.  1 
know  it  has  beeu  done  fifty  or  Bixty  years  ago,  but 
there  was  no  record  kept  of  it. 

3113.  Your  evidence  on  the  whole  goes  to  show 
that  you  don’t  think  there  is  a permanent  and  regular 
falling  off  up  to  this  date  1 — I do  not.  1 think  for 
the  future,  if  things  go  right  and  with  careful  preser- 
vation and  all  that,  things  will  work  up  again. 

3114.  That  is  to  say,  you  answer  no;  that  you 
don’t  think  it  is  a permanent  decline  in  the  number 
of  salmon  ? — Certainly  not. 

3115.  In  the  years  which  were  very  had  were  the 
fish  smaller  and  woi'se  fed  when  coming  back  from  the 
sea,  do  you  think  than  in  other  years  ?— I did  not 
notice. 

3116.  Have  you  any  person  who  could  give  us  in- 
formation on  this  point  ? — Nobody  knows  more 
about  it  than  I do.  I see  them  taken  out  in  front  of 
my  house,  and  I see  almost  every  fish  sent  away 

3117.  There  has  been  a whisper  of  evidence  here 
which  we  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  of — that  it  is  a fact 
that  in  the  years  where  the  number  of  fish  is  very 
small  in  the  rivers  they  are  also  worse  nourished  and1 
worse  fed,  and  sometimes  not  so  well  shaped  as  in  the 
years  when  they  are  more  numerous  ?— That  is  a fact,, 
on  the  Laune,  sir. 


3118.  Have  you  any  theory  with  regard  to  that,, 
that  you  could  tell  us,  of  the  amount  of  food  being 
less  or  of  worse  quality  in  the  sea  water? — My  idea, 
is,  that  it  would  be  caused  by  a bad  spawning  year,, 
and  the  fry  go  down  in  an  unhealthy  condition 
before  they  go  out  into  the  sea,  that  would  be  one 
theory;  another  would  be  that  there  is  something 
out  in  the  sea  preventing  them  coming  to  maturity. 

3119.  Nobody  has  any  idea  of  that? — No;  once 
they  go  to  sea  no  one  knows  absolutely  anything 
about  them. 
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3120.  It  would  not  be  the  trawlers? — I don’t 
think  that  affects  them  in  any  way. 

3121.  But  you  think  the  long  mile  nets  of  the 
Manxmen,  Mount’s  Bay  men,  and  Grimsby  men 
rather  frighten  or  scare  off  the  fish? — I think  that 
mackerel  nets  kill  a large  number  of  white  trout,  and 
white  trout  and  salmon  go  together  about  the  same 
time.  My  idea  is,  when  the  salmon  comes  along,  and 
finds  a net  three  or  four  miles  long,  he  thinks  that  is 
not  the  place  for  him,  and  goes  away. 

3122.  You  heard  of  659  salmon  being  killed  in  the 
lake  by  rod  fishers  ? — Yes. 

3123.  Professor  Cunningham  asked  me  to  ask  you 
whether  you  believe  it? — I do  quite  believe  it.  I 
know  some  years  there  were  more  than  that.  I know 
one  angler  that  killed  on  the  lake  over  a hundred 
salmon  to  his  own  rod  in  the  season. 

3124.  You  would  only  want  six-aud-a-half  then  to 
kill  that  ? — He  was  a professional  angler.  I think 
those  figures  are  to  a certain  extent  correct. 

3125.  He  notices  you  have  four  days  in  the  week 
in  which  your  weir  is  open  for  fishing? — Yes,  from 
12  o'clock  on  Monday  to  12  o’clock  on  Friday.  We 
call  it  “closed”  for  fishing.  From  12  o’clock  on 
Friday  to  12  o’clock  on  Monday  it  is  open  to  let  all 
the  fish  pass  through. 

3126.  He  calls  it  the  open  time  when  you  are 
catching  fish  ? — We  call  it  the  open  time  when  we 
are  not  fishing. 

3127.  You  are  not  fishing  for  seventy-two  hours  ? 
— Yes. 

3128.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a flood  during  the 
time  you  are  not  fishing,  that  a greater  number  of 
fish  more  would  get  up  than  when  there  is  no  flood  ? 
—As  a rule,  after  a spell  of  dry  weather,  if  a flood 
comes  the  fish  come,  and  if  the  weir  is  open  they  go 
through. 

3129. — Is  the  supply  of  fish  getting  up  intimately 
connected  with  the  fact  of  whether  the  flood  comes, 
or  when  the  weir  is  open  ?— Of  course,  the  chances  of 
a flood  coming  when  the  weir  is  open  are  just  as 
great  as  of  its  coining  when  the  weir  is  shut.  Which- 
ever wav  you  look  at  it,  it  is  pretty  even.  It  comes 
one  time  when  you  are  fishing,  and  the  next  time  it 
does  not. 

3130.  Then  the  number  of  fish  going  up  would 
depend  on  the  floods  ? — To  a certain  extent. 

3131.  Professor  Cunningham  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  applied  to  your  own  district  that  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  closing  up  the  small  tributary 
streams? — If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  them,  I 
should  say  in  some  cases  it  would  be  advisable ; but 
if  it  is  any  way  possible  to  preserve  them,  I should 
say  it  was  better  not  to  close  them  up. 

3132.  We  had  evidence  from  a witness  yesterday 
who  thought  the  by-streams  should  be  closed  up 
because  it  was  impossible  to  protect  these  small 
streams  ?— I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  or 
three  spawning  salmon  killed  in  these  streams  than 
to  shut  them  all  out  of  it. 

3133.  Have  you  ever  marked  smolts? — No. 

3134.  Mr.  Green. — You  have  had  a great  deal  of 
experience  as  an  angler  ; do  you  think  the  fish  are 
rising  as  freely  to  the  fly  and  the  shrimp,  and  other 
baits  that  are  used  in  Waterville,  as  they  used  to  do 
in  days  gone  by  ?— I am  quite  confident  they  are  not 
This  year  many  fishermen  told  me  there  was  plenty 
of  salmon  in  the  lake,  but  they  could  not  catch 
them ; they  got  hardly  any.  Not  for  the  want  of 
fish,  but  because  they  would  not  rise. 

3135.  Has  that  been  going  on  for  some  time? 

For  some  years. 

3136.  Has  the  decline  of  angling  been  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  of  the  number  of  salmon  ? 
—Yes,  for  many  years.  I know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge the  fish  do  not  rise  as  freely,  either  in  the  river 
or  the  lake,  as  they  did  some  years  ago. 

3137.  Chairman.— To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 
—There  are  twenty-five  boats  fishing  on  the  lake 


now  where  there  were  only  five  or  six  before  I 
that  might  to  a certain  extent  cause  it  - hut  the 
are  other  reasons  that  I have  no  idea  of.  ’ 6 

3138.  Have  the  fish  got  accustomed  to  the  baits?— 
Thai  may  be.  They  sny  if  anybody  invented  10mi 
new  kind  of  bait  that  the  fish  never  saw  before  the 
might  take  it;  but  I know,  on  my  own  river  we 
used  to  get  a dozen  salmon  with  the  rod  to’ one 
we  can  gob  now.  Although  you  will  see  twenty-six  of 
them  very  often  together,  you  can’t  catch  one  of  them 

31 39.  Sir  Penrose  FitzGerald.— There  is  nothin® 
draining  into  the  lake  above  Waterville  that  did  not 
do  so  twenty  years  ago  ? — Nothing  in  the  way  0f  irri- 
gation or  new  drainage  works,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  to  any  great  extent.  My  idea  of 'improving  the 
fishing  for  the  future  would  bo  to  preserve  the  upper 
waters  during  the  spawning  time — that  is  a thing  we 
are  all  agreod  on — and  to  increase  the  funds  for°  the 
protection.  There  are  two  ways  I would  suggest  of 
doing  that.  One  would  be  that  the  poor  rates  nud 
county  cess  paid  by  fisheries,  instead  of,  as  they  now 
do,  going  to  the  County  Council  for  roads  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  that  the  whole  of  it — or  the  greater 
part  of  it — should  go  to  the  funds  of  the  Conservators. 
I myself  pay  some  £80  a year  rates  and  taxes,  and 
not  a shilling  of  that  comes  back  for  the  preservation 
of  the  fishing. 

3140.  Where  does  it  go? — It  goes  to  the  county 
for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 

3141.  In  the  ordinary  county  cess,  it  is  not  ear- 
marked for  fisheries,  preservation,  or  anything  of 
that  sort? — It  all  goes  to  the  district  or  County 
Council  for  either  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  keeping  tlw 
roads  in  repair,  and  the  fishery  gains  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  by  that  amount. 

3142.  Chairman. — The  fishing  is  valued  for  county 
purposes  just  the  same  as  a railway? — Ah  land  or 
buildings,  or  anything  that  way.  And  another  idea 
I have  for  increasing  the  funds  would  be,  that  all  rod 
licences  should  be  locally  taxed.  What  I mean  to 
say  is,  that  a man  fishing — say,  in  Waterville — fakes 
out  a licence  in  Cork  or  Dublin.  That  licence  en- 
titles him  to  fish  everywhere ; but  when  he  comes  to 
the  Killarney  district,  he  should  pay  a fine  of  say  five 
shillings,  or  so  much  on  his  licence,  to  entitle  him  to 
fish  in  that  district. 

3143.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  would  not 
make  him  pay  for  fishing  in  every  river  or  lake,  but 
merely  for  the  district? — Yes  ; and  then  the  local 
fishermen  who  fished  at  home  would  have  his  licence 
for  £1. 

3144.  Mr.  Green. — That  would  be  a tax  on  the 
tourist  angler  ; he  would  object  to  that  ? — Then  I 
would  be  inclined  to  stop  netting  in  fresh  water; 
certainly  after  the  1st  of  Juno.  A large  number  of 
old  stele  fish  are  killed  by  the  nets  in  fresh  water 
after  that  time,  that  have  almost  no  market  value, 
and  they  are  the  spawning  fish  of  that  district  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  actual  value  of  the  lisli  is 
very  small  indeed. 

3145.  Chairman. — Would  that  apply  to  all  rivers 
or  only  to  your  own  ? — That  is  only  a general  idea ; 
then,  of  course,  the  establishment  and  development  of 
hatcheries  would  be  desirable  ; and  if  such  a tiling 
were  possible  as  that  the  upper  and  lower  proprietors 
would  join  together  for  the  increase  and  preservation 
of  the  salmon,  it  would  bo  a very  great  help. 

3146.  Sir  R,  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — From  what  I 
know  of  it  and  what  you  have  said,  your  property  on 
that  river  goes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ? — In  the 
little  river  only. 

3147.  Not  the  lake  ? — Not  the  lake.  In  my  grand- 
father’s time  it  was  considered  private  property,  but 
it  is  not  now. 

3148.  Who  are  the  other  proprietors? — It  is  public 
property.  The  lake  is  open  to  the  public  to  fish  in. 

3149.  Were  you  in  the  room  yesterday  when  Mr. 
Malloch  gave  his  evidence ; he  quoted  to  us  what  had 
been  done  upon  the  Tay  side,  and  said  he  had  at  last 
got  the  upper  proprietors,  and  the  net  fishers,  and  the 
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•tack  men  to  combine  for  the  general  good  of  the  river, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  number  of  salmon ; in 
your  case  you  would  have  nobody  to  deal  with  but 
whoever  represents  the  public  on  the  lake  and  your- 
self?—There  are  upper  rivers  above  the  lake  running 
in.  and  lakes  above  them  again. 

3150.  Chairman. — Would  it  be  easy  to  get  all 
these  to  combine? — Not  in  Ireland  ; if  it  were  in 
Scotland  you  might. 

3151.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— I quite  agree 
that  that  would  be  a solution  of  the  question,  if  you 
could  get  that  combination? — Yes,  I may  say  I' have 
all  control  of  the  spawning  fish,  and  do  all  the  protec- 
tion of  the  upper  waters,  and  the  anglers  of  the  lake 
catch  a good  many  of  them,  and  they  will  subscribe  £1 
£5,  or  £10  if  necessary  to  fight  me  or  to  try  to  get 
twenty-four  hours  extra  off  my  fishery,  or  do  away  with 
the  weir  altogether ; but  if  I asked  for  a shilling  for 
the  preservation,  oh,  no,  that  is  a different  story. 

3152.  When  you  say  the  fishing  in  the  lake  is 
public,  how  is  that  when  it  is  fresh  water  ? — I am 
talking  of  angling  only ; the  single  rod  fishing,  it  has 
become  public  through  usage. 

3153.  I suppose  the  riparian  proprietors  really  have 
a right  to  control  the  fishing? — There  are  seven  or 
eight  or  more  of  them  round  the  lake,  and  if  they  all 
got  together  and  spent  a few  thousand  pounds  there 
they  might  get  it  up. 

3154.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a few  thousand  pounds? 
— No ; particularly  in  that  part. 

3155.  Chairman. — Then  you  don’t  believe  that 
combination  is  practicable  ?— I do  not ; in  fact  I think 
it  is  altogether  impossible.  Of  course  it  would  tell 
a great  deal  more  in  other  parts  of  Kerry,  in  the 
Laune  and  Killarney.  If  the  upper  and  lower  pro- 
prietors joined  together  they  would  make  a splendid 
fishing ; but  instead  of  that  they  are  doing  the  other 
thing.  If  they  spent  the  money  in  preservation  for 
the  last  ten  years  that  they  have  spent  in  trying  to 
cut  each  other  s throats  they  would  have  a very  fine 
fishing  now. 

3156.  Mr.  Green. — The  close  time  in  the  early 

part  of  the  century  was  twenty-four  hours  ? The 

fishing  time  was  from  the  1st  January  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  week  it  was 
closed  against  fishing ; at  that  time  there  were  no 
boats  outside  and  no  fishing  on  the  lake. 


3157.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  the  rods 
fishing  on  the  lake  take  out  a licence  ?— They  all  take 
out  licences.  I have  a man  employed  whose  duty  it 
is  to  do  nothing  else  but  look  after  rod  licences. 

3158.  How  many  rod  licences  are  there?— Last 
year  there  were  120  taken  out  in  Waterville  only. 

3159.  That  money  came  to  your  district  ?— It 
ought  to  have. 

3160.  You  mean  it  went  to  the  Killarney  district 
and  you  did  not  get  your  fair  share  ?— ' The  year  before 
I think  we  had  something  like  130  or  135  single 
rod  licences. 

3160a.  Mr.  Green.— Has  the  number  of  rod 
licences  increased  ?— Enormously.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  A great  many 
people  used  to  fish  without  rod  licences  before,  they 
don’t  now ; and  then  a great  many  more  are  coming  now. 

3161.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  market 
do  you  send  the  fish  to  from  Waterville  ?— I send  it 
to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  i send  it  first  to 
Killorglin ; it  is  iced  and  the  boxes  changed  there, 
and  the  market  is  made  from  Killorglin. 

3162.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  facility 
for  carriage  over  the  railways  ? — It  is  satisfatory  so 
far  as  I know.  There  is  no  complaint. 

3163.  Where  are  they  sold  ultimately  ? — In  London 
principally. 

3164.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  sold  as 
Scotch  salmon  or  Irish  ? — I don’t  know  ■ I would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  as  Scotch,  because  the  Irish  fish 
are  about  the  very  best  fish  going,  and  the  Scotchman 
is  cute  enough  to  know  that,  and  christen  them 
Scotch  so  as  to  give  his  own  fish  a good  name.  If  it 
interests  you  to  know  the  prices  paid  for  fish  in  olden 
times  I can  give  you  them.  In  1827  the  price  of 
salmon  in  March  was  8 d.  per  lb.,  in  May  id.  per  lb., 
and  in  June  3d.  per  lb. 

3165.  What  is  it  now? — In  March  from  about  2s. 
In  the  early  parts  of  January  it  ran  up  to  5s.,  4s., 
6s.,  and  3s.  It  has  gone  up  as  far  as  10s.,  but  that 
was  the  exception. 

3166.  Mr.  Green. — How  long  ago? — Fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  in  my  own  time  I have  got. 
5s.  or  5s.  6 d.  in  the  first  fortnight. 

3167.  Chairman. — Are  these  wholesale  prices? — 
Y es.  I don’t  know  what  the  consumer  pays ; I would 
rather  he  selling  at  that  time  of  year  than  consuming^ 


•Von.  29, 1899. 

Mr.  James 
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3168.  Chairman.— You 
Killarney  district? — Yes. 

3169.  In  what  part  of  it? — As 
lake  and  on  the  Laune. 

3170.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  netting?— No. 

3171.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  the 
angling  ?— Oh,  that  it  has  decreased  very  much.  This 
p ar  it  was  scarcely  worth  fishing  at  all. 

3172.  Since  when  has  it  decreased? — I am  in 
Killarney  only  eleven  years,  and  during  that  time  I 
noticed  it  decreased ; but  I was  always  about  the 
nver  from  my  early  years,  and  I used  to  see  the  fish 
coming  up  the  rivers— and  they  are  not  at  all  coming 
up  m the  numbers  now  that  they  used  to  come. 

3173.  Has  there  been  a steady  decrease  in  the  last 
ten  years  according  to  your  experience?—!  think  so. 

3174.  It  has  not  been  fluctuating  ?— Well,  in  a wet 

year  we  would  have  a great  deal  better  angling  when 
tli6  than  in  a very  dry  year,  because 

6 f,  ma-tter  what  netting  goes  on  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river  — would  escape  the  nets  in 
waterWater ' ^ ^ey  could  not  fish  in  very  high 

i angling  is  very  much  dependent  on  the 

dritiuctT  °f  t!ie  season  '!—l a great  deal ; 

^0U  keard  the  last  witness  state,  that  even 
aen  there  are  great  numbers  of  fish  the  angling  is 
lkP<br~tti‘t  the-'’  d0I1’t  ™a-  Would  J,°«  attribute 

a mg  off  to  that?— Well,  I attribute  it  to  the 


Mr.  Patrick  D.  Foley,  Killarney,  examined. 

! interested  in  the  very  bright  weather ; and  when  we  have  a continuous  Mr.  Patrick  D. 

very  hot  summer,  I think  the  temperature  of  the  Foley. 
angler  on  the  water  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  rising  of  the 
fish.  I have  often  noticed  a lot  of  fish  in  a pool,  and 
could  not  get  them  to  rise  during  the  day.  I would  go 
back  to  these  very  pools  after  sunset  and  would  get 
some  of  these  fish,  maybe  two  or  three,  in  the  evening 
with  exactly  the  same  fly  I fished  there  earlier  in  the 
day.  In  fact  I find  it  to  be  useless  to  fish  when  the- 
water  is  low  and  the  day  bright. 

3177.  Do  you  think  the  supply  of  fish  has; 
diminished? — Yes ; and  especially  the  spring  fish. 

3178.  What  has  caused  this  1— It  is  altogether  due- 
to  the  spawning  fish  j in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Killarney 
district  scarcely  any  of  the  fish  come  back  from  the 
smaller  rivers.  In  fact,  the  area  is  entirely  too  large  j 
.and  we  have  not  sufficient  money,  and  we  cannot  pay 
the  bailiffs — and  these  bailiffs  are  selected  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  they  are  amongst  their  friends, 
and  unless  there  is  supervision  by  the  Constabulary,  or 
something  like  that,  they  won’t  prosecute.  We  have 
over  eighty  miles  of  river  to  preserve  in  close  season, 
and  this  year  we  have  only  £40  to  do  it. 

3179.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Which  river  is 

that ; is  it  the  river  coming  into  the  upper  lake  ? 

The  rivers  coming  into  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

3180.  Does  it  apply  to  more  than  one  river? Oh 

several.  There  is  the  Black  Valley  coming  down 
into  the  upper  lake ; the  Finnow  which  flows  into 
the  Flesk,  and  Ownacree,  and  Loo  River,-  the 
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Arou.  29. 1899.  Beheenagh,  Deenagh,  Old  Pike,  Clydagk,  and  Gweeoton 
Mr.  Patrick  D.  — aR  comprising  something  like  about  eighty  miles. 
Foley.  3181.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  con- 

stabulary 1 — None. 

3182.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  it  1 — Yes. 

3 1 83.  And  been  refused  ? — Distinctly. 

3184.  You  heard  Mr.  Butler  stating  in  his  district 
they  receive  every  assistance  ? — They  do ; and,  signs 
by,  they  have  the  benefit  of  it.  By  this  I mean  that 
in  the  Waterville  district  they  have  splendid  spring 
fishing,  whilst  in  Killarney  we  have  none,  because  of 
the  Constabulary  supervision  over  ihe  bailiffs ; they 
keep  them  to  their  duty  and  prevent  poaching. 

3185.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  different  treat- 
ment given  to  one  district  from  that  given  to 
another? — I have  not  the  faintest  idea. 

3186.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Constabulary  do 
not  assist  you  at  all  ? — Scarcely  ever. 

3187.  Mr.  Green. — Some  of  the  prosecutions  are 
brought  by  the  Constabulary  ? — Very  few  ; they  are 
not  told  off  for  that  particular  duty.  If  a policeman 
has  to  patrol  he  has  his  duty  to  perform.  He  gets  a 
regular  beat  from  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  his  barrack, 
and  if  he  sees  the  bailiffs  fishing  with  torches  at  night- 
time— 

3188.  Chairman. — You  mean  poachers? — Yes,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  the  same.  If  he  sees  them,  it  is 
not  his  business  to  interfere.  If  anything  happened 
in  his  district,  and  if  he  caught  twenty  poachers,  he 
would  still  get  into  trouble  with  his  superiors. 

3189.  It  would  not  help  him? — T don’t  think  it 
would  j he  would  probably  be  dismissed.  If  he  was 
told  to  look  after  a particular  district,  and  something 
occurred,  like  a person’s  house  being  raided  or  a 
burning,  and  he  was  not  there. 

3190.  You  mean  if  he  was  out  of  his  district ; but 
suppose  he  met  a poacher  in  his  district?— I think 
they  would  not  do  anything  then  to  him. 

3191.  You  consider  the  present  supervision  is  in- 
adequate?—Quite  inadequate,  and  until  we  get  the 
Constabulary  to  look  after  the  bailiffs  and  get  money, 
because  we  can't  protect  tliateighty  miles  for  £80. 

3192.  Is  it  protected  worse  or  better  than  formerly  ? 

I cannot  say  that,  but  I know  it  is  very  badly  done 

at  present. 


3193.  Was  it  at  any  time  very  well  done?— No  I 
don’t  think  so. 

3194.  Has  there  been  any  poisoning  of  rivers? 

Not  in  our  district.  I noticed  sometimes  when  I went 
along  these  rivers  myself — you  would  see  where  the 
fish  commenced  to  make  spawning  beds,  and  they  were 
not  completed  because  the  fish  were  taken  out  of  them, 
and  then  sometimes  you  will  see,  and  especially  I 
noticed  it,  particularly  in  a couple  of  places  where  there 
was  a police  barracks  close  to  these  places,  that  the 
beds  were  completed,  and  the  fish  could  be  seen  close  by. 

3195.  You  are  not  able  to  state  that  the  spawning 
beds  were  interfered  with  of  late  years  more  than 
formerly  ? No,  I have  not  sufficient  experience. 

1396.  How  long  are  you  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict ? — About  eleven  years  in  Killarney. 

3197.  Your  chief  recommendation  is  that  there 
should  be  more  attention  paid  to  putting  down  poach- 
ing ? — Distinctly. 

3198.  And  that  in  order  to  carry  that  out  effec- 
tually,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  Contabulary  ? — Distinctly. 

3 1 99.  Is  there  anything  else  you  recommend?— Yes  • 

there  is  the  over-netting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river' 
especially  during  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  weekly 
close  time.  J 


3200.  During  the  close  hours?— Yes.  On  the  Satur 
daLa£d  ™ ?a7’  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  closed. 

3201.  This  is  poaching  ? — Poaching. 

32°2  The  netting  people  aie  fishing  then,  do  vot 
say? — Certainly,  net  fishing.  J 

3203.  But  legal  netting  does  not  go  on ; the  owner! 
of  the  fishing  dont  fish  during  the  time.  Oh  ] 
won’t  say  that;  there  is  a report  came  from  the 
coastguard ; it  is  that  as  many  aB  sixteen  or  seven. 


teen  nets  fixed  during  the  week,  and  wo  got  noasskf 
ance  from  them. 

3204.1  see  they  reported  “ Report  receive 
from  Chief  Coastguard  Officer,  Cromane  Distr't 
Station,  which  he  informs  the  Boavd  that  he  saw  nn 
less  than  sixteen  boats  engaged  in  using  fixed  nets  for 
the  capture  of  salmon  in  the  previous  week  ; ” sothe 
do  report  to  you  ? — They  do  report.  ^ 

Mr.  Green.— Yes,  they  have  got  orders  to  renort 
to  the  Fishery  Conservators. 

3205.  Chairman.— Is  this  a report  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators  : this  is  from  the  Killarney  Board  of  Con- 
servators (reading)—"  Resolved  : —That  in  view  of  ^ 
enormous  extent  to  which  poaching  is  carried  ouby  fixed 
nets  in  Cromane  Bay,  ami  at  the  mouth  of  the  LaUne 
Riveras  disclosed  iu  the  report  just  read,  we  knowing 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  grappling  with  this  open  viola! 
tion  of  the  law,  request  the  Admiralty  to  direct  the 
Coastguards  to  co-operate  with  our  Inspector  in  sup- 
pressing the  use  of  fixed  nets  by  bouts  in  Cromane  Bay/’ 
That  is  a resolution  of  your  Board? — Yes. 

3206.  Has  there  been  any  result  from  that  resolu- 
tion  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

3207.  Did  you  get  an  answer  from  the  Admiralty? 
— I think  there  was  some  reply ; I thiuk  Mr. 
Hennessy,  who  is  here,  will  be  able  to  give  it. 

3208.  It  seems  to  me  your  evidence  is  mainly  con- 
fined to  showing  the  immense  amount  of  poaching  that 
is  going  on? — Yes,  and  the  over-netting.  ° 

3209.  With  regard  to  the  over-netting— has  that 
increased  in  any  way  of  late  years  ? — Yes. 

3210.  The  legal  netting?— Yes,  in  Cromane; 
especially  in  the  bay. 

3211.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  the  increase? 
— I think  it  increased  from  about  sixteen  nets  up  to 
about  fifty ; Mr.  Hennessy  will  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

3212.  You  think  that  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  diminished  quantity  of  fish  ? — As  regards  the 
upper  waters,  it  has. 

3213.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  take  in  the 
lower  waters  has  decreased  or  not? — No,  I do  not. 

3214.  Has  your  district  a hatchery? — Yes. 

3215.  Where? — At  Muckross — I think  the  Muck- 
ross  Estate. 

3216.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  account  with 
regard  to  it  ?— Last  year  we  hatched  out  about  GO, 000. 

3217.  How  long  lias  it  been  in  existence? — About 
five  years. 


3218.  Who  got  it  up? — I think  the  estate,  and 
then  they  handed  it  over  to  the  Conservators  to  make 
use  of  it  for  hatching  out  the  fish,  and  then  there  are 
private  subscriptions  from  the  different  estates  around. 

3219.  But  the  trustees  of  the  estate  went  to  the 
original  expense  of  getting  it  up,  I suppose?— Yes. 

3220.  And  the  Board  of  Conservators  have  the 
control  of  it  now,  in  minding  it  and  keepiug  it  sup- 
plied with  fish?— Well,  so  far,  we  have  never  been 
refused  the  use  of  it. 


3221.  Has  it  been  successful,  do  you  think  ?— Ok 
yes,  very.  The  water  seems  to  be  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose  ; the  fish  are  very  healthy ; there  are  very  few 
bad  eggs  to  be  noticed  in  the  boxes. 

3222.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell  us  l— 
I would  certainly  be  for  grating  the  upper  portions  of 
these  small  rivers,  because  any  fish  that  go  up  these 
small  rivers  never  come  back.  The  only  fish  that  spawn 
and  come  back  are  those  that  spawn  in  the  larger 
rivers ; there  is  plenty  of  spawning  ground  below. 

3223.  You  don’t  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that 
there  would  be  more  danger  of  there  being  poached 
at  these  obstructions  than  in  the  upper  rivers?— 
No ; because  you  could  have  a particular  watch  over 
that  spot,  in  fact  this  would  be  a very  good  place  to 
get  fish  for  the  hatchery.  The  ova  of  these  few  fish 
that  do  succeed  in  spawning  in  these  small  streams 
are  lost  completely,  as  the  spawning  beds  are  left  high 
and  dry,  especially  if  dry  or  frosty  weather  sets  in 
soon  after  fish  spawning  I have  often  seen  the  crows 
and  vultures  feeding  on  the  ova  from  these  beds. 
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3224.  Would  you  put  the  obstruction  to  their  going 
up  at  the  mouth  of  these  tributaries,  or  only  very  high  up 
in  them  ? — Oh,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  spawning 
without  having  them  going  into  these  small  tributaries0 
Some  of  them  run  a mile  without  any  spawning 
ground  at  all.  They  are  really  quite  small,  so  that 
the  fish  scarcely  has  a pool  to  protect  itself  in,  when 
leaving  the  beds  during  the  day  time,  because  in  those 
districts,  which  are  altogether  mountainous,  they  are 
poached  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the  night.  The 
area  is  too  large  and  wide. 

3225.  You  consider  the  spawn  is  absolutely  lost  in 
these  cases  ? — In  a great  many. 

3226.  Is  there  anything  else? — No;  but  I quite 
approve  of  the  suggestions  of  the  last  witness  that- 
the  month  of  July  should  be  taken  off  the  net  fislnno-. 
A.  lot  of  fish  would  spawn  earlier,  and  I think  there 
would  be  a great  material  difference ; they  are  the 
fish  that  come  up  the  earliest,  and  naturally  they 
spawn  the  earliest.  In  the  hauls  in  the  lake  in  July 
they  get  a lot  of  brown  fish,  and  if  it  be  a dry 
summer  fish  lodge  in  the  pools  along  the  Laune  during 
May,  June,  and  July;  and  these  are  brown  fish  before 
they  get  into  the  lake.  A large  percentage  of  these 
are  not  of  marketable  quality  and  the  price  is  low  at 
the  time,  whilst  if  these  fish  got  a chance  they  would 
spawn  early,  return  to  the  sea  early  as  kelts,  and  con- 
sequently would  return  to  the  river  the  following 
January  and  February  as  spring  fislx,  much  increased 
in  size,  of  splendid  quality,  and  of  very  high  market- 
able value  at  the  time,  besides  having  the  benefit  of 
the  spawn  of  these  fish. 

3227.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— The  nets  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river  are  they  unlimited  in  number I 

mean  in  salt  water  ? — Unlimited. 

3228.  Any  man  can  go  there  and  haul  a net  ? 

Yes ; once  he  pays  the  licence. 

3229.  How  much  is  the  licence  1—£ 3,  I think. 

3230.  What  does  he  pay  the  licence  for? — For  the 
net. 


3231.  Is  there  any  distance  within  which  he  may 
not  haul  that  net?— There  is  ; half  a mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

3232.  It  flows  on  and  there,  over  a very  flat,  sandy 
bottom  1 — It  is  very  flat. 

3233.  How  do  they  haul  the  nets  in,  from  where? 

From  the  banks. 

3234.  And  shoot  the  net  across  the  river? Yes. 

3235.  And  haul  round  in  a loop?— Yes;  in  a loop. 

3236.  How  many  boats  are  there— roughly  ? — I am 

sure  there  are  at  Cromene 

3237.  I mean  at  the  Sandy  mouth  of  the  river? 

■there  are  about  twelve  boats  there. 

3238.  And  at  Oromene  ? — I think  it  is  reduced  now 

to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight.  It  was  forty-eight 
last  vear.  J ° 


3239  Under  what  ciroumstances  do  they  take  the 
most  fish  ?— In  low  water  and  bright  weather  I would 
say  the  banks  would  be  the  most  destructive ; because 
the  fash  coming  up  the  river  will  then  be  tailing  back 
®,®8  fi“b  ^de,  and  they  haul  against  the  stream. 

o-40.  I understand  you  to  say  that  within  your 
, em°ry  the  number  of  these  boats  has  increased  very 

lS’7°h’  ySS ; 6Ven  licenced  boats. 

J jld  aot  3aY  they  were  poachers.  I say  the 
have  increased110*1  ^ the  meri  hard  names?— They 
3242.  And  how  about  the  number  of  rods;  have 
ey  increased  on  the  lakes  and  river?— They  have 


increased  very  little.  I belong  to  o„o  angling  aasc»a.  „ 1OT. 
tion.  We  bought  up  the  rights  of  one  netting  on  the  ,r  - — : . _ 
Laune,  and  it  he,  added  a few  extra  rods,  hut  they  S'  ' 

• have  not  increased  much.  y' 


3243.  Do  you  agree  with  the  witness  who  said  that 

combination  is  the  great  thing? Yes. 

. 3244.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 

• obtaining  combination  in  the  Killamey  district.  Has 
anyone  tried  to  combine  the  upper  and  the  lower 
water  interests  in  the  fisheries?— I think  it  is 
altogether  the  reverse,  they  have  been  the  one  fightr 
mg  against  the  other. 


3245.  But  if  they  would  combine,  you  think  that 
would  be  a solution  of  the  difficulty  ?_ Distinctly.  But 
so  long  as  netting  is  going  on  in  the  month  of  July  it 

• will  be  impossible. 

3246.  But  if  the  rod  fishers  and  the  net  fishers  com- 
bined you  could  get  that  month.  It  is  only  because 
there  are  conflicting  interests  that  you  cannot?— Yes; 
I think  if  they  took  off  the  nets  the  last  fortnight  of 
July  m the  lower  waters  the  upper  proprietors  would 
take  off  July  altogether. 

3247.  If  you  said  that  what  would  the  net  men  say 
they  would  fight  it  ?— I think  so. 

3248.  What  would  they  propose  against  you? 

They  have  not  made  any  offer. 

3249.  They  do  not  object  to  you ; it  is  you  object 
to  them  ?— I know  the  upper  proprietors  are  prepared 
to  takeoff  the  month  of  July  from  the  lakes  if  the 
others  will. 


3250.  And  the  others  decline?— The  others  decline. 

3251.  Have  they  been  offered  that  1— Officially,  I 
am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  Greek. — Was  not  this  settled  iu  1889  ? 

Sir.  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald — That  is  what  I was 
thinking  of. 

3252.  Mr.  Greek. — Since  when  has  the  great 
decline  in  the  angling  taken  place?— As  I say,  I only 
know  it  for  ten  or  eleven  years. 

3253.  It  has  been  going  down  steadily  ? — Except 
that  yon  get  an  exceptional  year  with  floods.  If  you 
have  a wet  April  or  May,  you  will  have  fish  on  the 
Lauue  and  the  lakes.  In  high  water  they  cannot  fish 
on  the  banks  outside  mouth  of  river  or  on  the  river, 
and  badly  at  Cromene. 

3254.  Was  there  any  great  destruction  of  salmon 
caused  by  that  bog  slide  on  the  Flesk  ? — Yes ; there 


3255.  There  was  an  enormous  number  of  salmon  on 
the  spawning  beds  killed?— Yes,  on  the  spawning 
beds — the  great  part  of  it  is  the  Owneydree.  Some 
fish  go  above  the  weir  there,  and  I do  not  believe  any 
of  them  come  back. 

3256.  So  that  if  they  were  not  killed  by  the  bog 

slide ? — They  would  be  killed  in  any  case.  But 

a great  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  bog  slide. 

3257.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  Killarney 
Lakes  ? — There  was  practically  no  netting  at  all  this 
year.  They  were  hauling  last  week,  but  could  not 
get  fish  for  the  nurseries  to  prepare  for  the  hatcheries. 

3258.  You  spoke  of  the  hatchery  on  the  Muckross 
estate,  as  if  there  was  only  one.  Is  there  not  another 
on  the  Laune  ? — There  is  one  lower  down. 

3259.  That  is  in  your  district  ? — It  is,  certainly. 
I would  like  to  have  hatcheries  high  up  the  river, 
or  else  have  the  fry  from  these  hatcheries  let  loose 
high  up,  as  I think  if  the  fry  are  let  out  low  down 
the  river, they  won’t  have  the  inclination  to  go  higher 
up  the  river. 


Mr.  Timothy  Courtney  examined. 


of  olno’  ^HA1RMAN- — -Are  you  a member  of  the  Boai 
Umservators  of  the  Killarney  District  ?-I  am. 
aofio  n heard  Mr‘  Foley’s  evidence  ? — I did. 
3263  r °Z°U  Bgree  §enerally  with  it?— Partly. 

thex-e  any  special  point  you  wish  to  brin 


before  us?— There  is  one  thing  in  particular,  that  is 
the  grating  on  the  small  tributaries. 

3264.  Are  you  in  favour  of  it?— I was  always  in 
favour  of  it.  I think  it  should  be  left  in . the  power 
of  the  local  Conservators  to  put  down  a gratino-  ac 


T 


Mr.  Timothy 
Courtnay. 
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any  particular  point  that  they  wish  to.  "With  a 
high  flood  it  would  clean  itself.  There  should  be 
a bailiff  or  two  at  that  particular  point,  and  I think 
it  should  only  be  used  about  three  months — part  of 
October,  November,  December,  and  January — about 
fourteen  weeks  altogether. 

3265.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  these 
obstructions  free  from  weeds,  and  stuff,  and  dirt 
coming  down! — It  would  be  if  there  was  a man 
placed  there  specially  with  a sort  of  rake  such  as  they 
clean  the  mill  gratings  with.  It  should  be  in  a 
slanting  position.  That  would  make  a sort  of  pro- 
tection for  the  fish  at  that  particular  point.  The  fish 
would  get  underneath  it  and  drop  down  to  the  deeper 
water. 

3266.  Where  do  you  propose  toput  these  gratings — 
on  the  main  river,  do  you  mean,  and  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  going  up  the  tributaries  altogether  ? — No,  I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  that  altogether,  because  in 
the  main  river  the  flood  is  sometimes  too  high,  and 
some  of  the  beds  would  get  spoiled  ; but  to  leave  them 
in  a mile  or  half  a mile,  as  the  Conservators  thought 
fit,  into  the  smaller  rivers. 

3267.  Is  there  any  point  you  wish  to  put  before 
us  except  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Foley  ? — There  is 
one  thing,  I think,  has  ruined  the  fisheries,  and  that 
is  the  July  net  fishing  in  the  tidal  and  fresh  waters. 
They  are  killing  the  fish  when  they  are  very  small, 
and  therefore  they  are  reducing  the  number  of  spring 
fish. 

3268.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  not  that  a 
matter  that  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Fishery  Board  ? — No  ; there  is  a certain  time  by  Act 
of  Parliament  that  they  must  put  it  forward  or  back- 
ward. 

3269.  You  would  not  approve  of  taking  it  off  at 
one  end  and  putting  it  on  at  the  other  ? — No,  because 
there  is  a lot  of  spawning  fish  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  up  to  March. 

3270.  You  propose  to  shorten  the  time  absolutely  ? 
— Yes,  and  an  equally  short  time  for  rod  fishing.  That 
would  be  the  15th  October.  Of  course  there  are  two 
distinct  rivers  in  Ireland — the  early  spring  river  and 
the  autumn  river.  Of  course  in  some  districts, 
especially  in  Kerry,  we  have  two,  where  the  fish  do 
not  run  till  about  June. 

3271.  And  you  have  a very  early  river  1— Yes,  we 
have  very  early  rivers,  the  Laune,  Waterville,  and 
Glen  car ; in  fact,  there  was  a spring  salmon  caught 
last  week  in  Lord  Kenmare’s  haul  ■ they  went  out 
hauling  for  gravid  fish,  and  could  not  get  one,  but  they, 
in  one  of  the  hauls  on  the  lower  lake,  brought  in  a 
spring  salmon  of  about  14  lbs.  in  Killarney. 

3272.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hatchery 
in  Muckross  1 — I do.  Mr.  Herbert  started  it  about 
five  years  ago  at  his  own  expense.  Then  the  Con- 
servators gave  a little  towards  it,  and  the  Muckross 
estate  helped  it.  So  there  have  been,  I believe,  the 
first  year  about  30,000  fish  hatched  out  in 
the  second  year— about  50,000— and  last  year  we 
would  have  hatched  a great  deal  more  than  previously, 
but  we  could  not  get  fish  in  the  lake  for  the  purpose,  , 


Mr.  James  Butler,  j 
There  is  just  one  thing  I forgot  to  mention,  that  is 
the  question  of  eels.  1 know  I fished  them  for  some 
years  off  and  on,  and  I know  they  are  very  destructive 
on  the  spawning  beds.  I have  seen  them  rooting  on  the 
spawning  beds  and  have  opened  them,  and  from  that 
to.  that  (indicating)  they  were  just  packed  full  of 
eggs  of  the  salmon— a small  eel  about  that  length. 
They  come  down  the  river  in  large  quantities  of  all 
sizes,  and  I think  the  amount  of  destruction  they  do 
should,  outside  the  question  of  their  value,  encourage 
their  being  taken  in  every  way.  I know  they  are 
very  injurious. 


although  we  had  men  hauling  for  nearly  a week 
We  could  not  get  sufficient  fish  to  put  into  the 
stocking  place  to  keep  them  until  thoy  are  matured 
and  then  take  them  on  to  the  boxes  and  strip  them  ' 

3273.  You  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  spawning 
fish  in  sufficient  numbers  ? — Yes,  very  great  difficulty* 

3274.  Has  there  been  any  great  amount  of  poaching 
in  the  district  1— No,  poaching  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  district  has  fallen  off  very  much.  They  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while— 
that  there  is  nothing  to  get.  I do  not  say  but  if  they 
got  the  opportunity  they  would  kill  them. 

3275.  Has  there  been  any  poisoning  of  the  river  1 
No,  except  in  the  River  Maine,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Killarney.  They  poison  that  occasionally  with 
lime. 

3276.  There  is  no  spurge  used! — There  is  none 
used  in  the  district — or  else  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

3277.  You  heard  the  last  witness  answer  some 
questions  about  the  possibility  of  getting  proprietors 
to  combine.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible ! — Well 
it  would  be  possible  in  Killarney,  I think,  if  the 
lower  proprietors  would  be  willing,  but  I don’t  think 
they  would. 

3278.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  the  Cromane 
men  would  combine  with  the  Killarney  men  1 — They 
would  not. 

3279.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.— Any  one  man 
may  be  willing  to  combine,  but  lie  won’t  combine 
with  anyone  else  ?— Yes.  It  would  certainly  improve 
Killarney  for  tourist  angling.  At  present  the  touriat, 
instead  of  coming  to  this  country,  go  to  Norway,  and 
people  go  from  this  country  to  Norway.  I have 
fished  myself  in  Norway,  and  I know  what  it  is, 
and  the  number  of  people  going  there. 

3280.  You  think  there  is  a falling  off  of  Kil- 
larnoy  1 — Yes. 

3281.  Of  the  number  of  anglers  at  the  lakes'?— No, 
I do  not  say  that  altogether.  There  are  a great 
many  tourist  anglers  coming,  but  there  is  a great 
falling  off  in  the  local  anglers.  I remember  when 
there  were  six  cross  lines  working  the  lakes,  that 
represents  three  or  four  men  to  each  line. 

3282.  In  boats? — Yes  j the  cross  line  fishing  has 
been  abolished  now. 

3283.  The  general  tone  of  your  evidence  is  that  the 
number  of  salmon  is  falling  off  ? — Yes. 

3284.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that 
netting  is  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  just 
as  the  netters  like,  and  that  it  is  not  controlled  by 
law  as  it  ought  to  be? — It  is  not  controlled  bylaw. 
If  the  coastguards  got  authority  to  protect  the  head 
bailiff  there  would  be  a great  boon  conferred. 

3285.  Has  the  head  bailiff  got  a boat? — He  has. 

3286.  How  far  is  the  coastguard  station  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river? — I am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  district,  but  the  inspector  will 
give  you  all  the  particulars 

3287.  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Hensey  the  Inspector? 
— He  is. 

3288.  Is  he  here  ? — He  will  be  here  immediately. 


.p.,  further  examined. 

3289.  SirR.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  they  do  any- 
thing to  kill  them  in  your  district  ? — I have  fished 
them  for  a while  but  never  found  it  worth  while  to 
continue. 

3290.  Chairman There  are  no  eel  nets  on  the 

river  ? — I have  nets.  There  are  no  others. 

3291.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  reference  to  reducing  their  numbers?— 

' Except  killing  them  in  the  nets.  That  is  all- 
; 3292.  Chairman. — It  is  in  your  power  to  do  that 

at  present  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I only  wished  to  mention 
' fact  that  they  are  very  destructive. 
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3293.  Chairman. — You  are  the  inspector  of  fisheries 
in  this  district  ? — Yes. 

3294.  Under  the  Board  of  Conservators  ? Yes  • I 

may  say  that  I made  this  memorandum  in  reply*  to 
the  queries  which  were  sent  to  me  by  your  Secretary 
and  1 have  endeavoured  to  answer  the  queries  as 
well  as  I could.  The  district  extends  from  Lamb 
Head  to  Dunmore  Head,  and  is  about  fifty-five  miles 
long,  by  about  thirty  in  width,  all  situate  in  the 
County  Kerry.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Cummeragli,  Inny,  Ferba,  Beby,  Carah,  Laune,  Maine, 
and  Annascaul,  and  the  chief  waters,  the  lakes  of 
Killarney,  Lough  Currane,  near  Waterville,  Carah 
Lake,  and  Castlemaine  Harbour,  inside  the’ bar  of 
Inch,  from  the  salmon  and  trout  fishing  point  of  view. 
The  length  of  the  rivers  to  be  protected  is  about  250 
miles.  We  have  a map  of  the  district,  and  I measured 
the  rivers  on  the  map. 

3295.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Have  you  °-ot 

the  map  here?— No;  I have  not  got  the  map;  it  is 
a large  one.  During  the  past  ten  years  1,023  draft 
nets  were  licensed  to  fish  for  salmon,  showing  an 
hverage  of  102  per  year  omitting  fractions,  those 
being  the  only  class  of  net  worked  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law.  The  largest  number  was  in  1 897  viz. 
114,  and  the  smallest  last  year,  1899  viz.  90.  ’ ' 

IRQ7^‘  *-'HAIRMAN- — They  have  increased  up  to 


Mr.  James  Hensey  examined. 


duty  in  batches  of  from  two  to  five  and  six,  according  Mr  Jamea 
to  the  danger  of  encountering  poachers.  Their  beats  Uenaer. 
vary  from  two  to  three  and  five  miles.  Some  few 
men  are  employed  by  gentlemen  having  private  rights 
and  paid  by  them  The  salaries  of  the  bailiffs  ran-'e 
from  £18  to  £2  10s.  per  annum.  The  averagewould 
be  something  more  than  £4  a year.  The  latter  may 
appear  small,  but  in  reality  it  is  about  13s.  per  week 
for  men  in  remote  districts,  and  in  times  when  work 
is  slack  there  are  more  applications  for  the  position 
than  there  is  money  to  pay.  You  see  the  spawning 
period  covers  from  six  to  seven  and  eight  weeks,  and 
during  that  time,  owing  to  floods  and  the  absence  of 
fash  in  the  rivers,  it  was  really  unnecessary  for  the 
bailiffs  to  be  doing  duty.  Therefore,  about  six  weeks 
work  is  all  that  he  would  have  to  do. 

3301.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  he  is  sufficiently 
paid  at  these  rates  for  that  work?— I think  he  is 
fairly  well  paid  when  there  is  not  a shilling  to  be 
earned  in  any  other  way  in  these  remote  places. 

3302.  Do  you  think  you  have  enough  bailiffs?— I 
think  we  have  more  than  is  any  good. 

3303.  That  you  have  too  many?— Yes,  but  I will 
come  to  that  later  on.  The  men  are  appointed  by  the 
local  conservators,  in  some  cases,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Inspector  of  the  district  and  the  Con- 
stabulary. They  are  selected  from  the  small  farming 

and  labmivimr  


IS  TU  r u J nave  increased  up  to  stabulary.  They  are 

” thS  ‘'ate  f0r  VOti”S  K.  Herbert,  at  Muokro3s,inl89A,  and  was  subsequently 

3297  Sir  R U P FnwfJ-npATr,  t+l  ut  carriecl  on  to  some  extent  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate 

„p  to  evert?  i^bery  in  tba^fin^ulTn  ™ In,J?,?7-98'  Mf™  C°dd  “d  P»™  establiehed  orre 

the  rates  hVtekS If,  1 ^ “ ^Jlorglia.  The  Southern  Hotels-  Company  erected 

rates  Instead  m ; a rower  pay  1 4s.  0d.  one  to  work  at  Waterville  the  same  year.  It  is  sur- 
eties o^h'ftaL  out  twn  f f d,e,Ctioa  mised  fchat  tiling  ®>r  ““^erel  has  put  the  salmon 

Jflfn  llCence?  whlch . wlU  cost  of  their  course  and  killed  some  grilse  by  meshing 

URCM  Ql..  T>  TT  T>  "Cl n nr,  J ° 


re  • j i,  7”  ““  wmcn  wiu  cost 

M,  m order  that  they  may  have  an  increased  number 
0 Innl3  ;s?nd  this  was  done  on  every  other  property. 

3298.  Chairman. — This  is  for  votes  on  the  Board 
of  Conservatoi-s  ? — Yes. 

3299  Sir  R U.P.  FiraGEUiD.—Hoiv  oftoa  is 
tiie  election  ? — Every  three  years. 

3300.  It  takes  place  at  a settled  time  ?— Yes, 


v/.  uur.u  au'j  liincu  some  gnise  Dy  mesnmg. 

3304.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald— Where  do  they 
trawl  for  mackerel  1 — In  Dingle  Bay. 

3305.  I never  heard  of  them  killing  mackerel  with 

the  trawl? — It  is  the  ordinary  trawl  net  that  they 
use.  J 

3306.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  using  the  wrong  word, 
the  nets  are  drift  nets,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 


ilm  mnntlu  nf  fw  u “ ODUUffu  l"“uo  1 — xes.  in  cne  nets  are  drift  nets,  and  have  not! 

KffChn  f6SS!r  ®oddand  Power  ot'  trawling  ?_They  are  mackerel  boats. 

salmcmnet  Sint  thev  hein.  " f*®™?  fc  the  33°7'  Yes’  but  the  nets  on  tb®  mackerel  boats  are 
bol°n  7 bei°S  Proprietors  of  fifteen  not  trawls  ?-They  kill  them  by  meshing.  I don’t 

the^elv^  ,irtlv  btSdl  auPPorfc  think  the  former  is  likely,  and  I could  never  trace 

herring  and  other  Lbinl  !abourmS.  aalm°n,  salmon  killing  to  the  mackerel  nets  to  any  extent.  There 

There  are  hm  \°  rotbeirproper  seiisons.  are  only  two  turbine  wheels  in  this  district,  and  they 

WaterX  stfn  otTnd  °nbs  bshed  b?  *fr.  Butler  at  are  grated  and  latticed  during  the  proper  season 
US arf  h!  T]y  0ther  engines  Salmoa  fisbins-  no  doubt>  ba3  declined* of  late  years, 
favourable  to  anoW  yf  a‘ld  !oIate,rS  are  veU  bufc  1 have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
according  to  the  btimhnni^r  ^ ^ea1’. 18^^,  there  were  trout  except  from  observation,  which  leads  me  to 
rods  in  this  mr.™  fi  b llc®ns63’fsued  for  forty-five  believe  there  are  not  near  so  many  trout  in  the  rivers 
The  lirpn™  rln*-  ban  aiiy  other  district  in  Ireland,  now  compared  with  a few  years  ago.  The  cause  of 
rods  £1  each  13  f3,  box®3  and  cribs£l0,  the  decline  in  salmon  produce  might  be  attributed  to 

all  draft  would  La  nlf!8  'v]ienllcenced,  are  the  close  and  increased  netting  in  the  bays  and  rivers, 

two  deep  The b^aboufc  say’ £oi>  fche  P-* twen^  years,  because  of  thegood  price 
fisliincr  are  in  rl>nP+?d  ?P  1 Parfcs  of  tlio  district  for  net  and  demand  for  salmon  as  an  article  of  food;  conse- 
on  the  shores  and  Launeaud  quently,  the  gradual  drawing  on  the  stock  without 

am  unable  to  m!!  f 0asfclemame  Bay.  I doing  anything  to  aid  the  natural  spawning,  would 

back  than  the  v£r  1890  C°^ServancT  funds  further  reduce  the  number  of  fish  for  generating  purposes 
then,  ten  vear/tbA  £2?*  ^l!nng  tb®  Pe'aod  since  gradually,  year  after  year.  For  instance,  down  along 
and  the  nlvmants,  d receipts  were  £6,03:.  2s.  10 d.  tue  shores  of  Castlemain  Bay,  some  twenty-five  years 

n*  ago>fcbei-e  were  onl^ twelvQ  or  fifteea  nets  fi3bi»g- 

£600  a JL„  rm,13  a^d  Paym®fats  would  be  about  Now  there  are  over  fifty,  as  folio ws—Cromane,  thirty ; 
place  at  lbe  allocafcl0Q  °f  the  funds  takes  Lack,  five;  Maine  and  Banks,  nine;  Guinans,  four; 

Sectoral  divisionam^f SenSia  raeeling>  wben  the  OaHinafercy  and  Stelroe  Bankers,  seven;  consequently, 
can  with  a view  jw*  “ man?  member3  as  they  I think,  'the  numbers  of  breeding  fish  are  declining 
for  their  own  d.V  °tmg  aSJ?Uob  money  as  possible  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  what  I can 
water  bSuff  The  averaSe  number  of  learn. 

! During  ^ *5?  about  I1?’  ' 3308-  CHAiRMAN.-Are  those  nets  in  the  public 

o p rung  season  the  bailiffs  go  on  their  ' waters  ? — In  the  public  waters,  sir. 

T 2' 
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No v.  29,  ism.  3309.  Sir  R. U. P. FitzGerald. — The  salt  water1! — 

Mr  James  The  salt,  water — down  along  the  bay.  As  to  preser- 
Hemey.  vation,  I have  very  little  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  preservation.  I would  say  that  a large  per- 
centage of  the  money  paid  to  water  bailiffs  is  thrown 
away.  They  will  not  prosecute  their  own  friends  and 
neighbours  for  poaching — a matter  which  is  very  un- 
popular. The  great  majority  of  the  general  public 
appear  to  believe  that  everyone  has  an  equal,  moral 
right  to  the  fish,  no  matter  whether  black  or  white, 
and  hence,  if  a bailiff  gives  evidence  against  an 
offender,  he  is  soon  made  to  feel  Iris  awkward  position 
amongst  his  neighbours.  Hatcheries. — The  hatcheries 
in  this  district  are  not  at  work  a sufficient  time  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  supply  of  salmon 
and  trout,  and  until  lately  the  number  of  fry  hatched 
out  was  small.  To  have  a good  effect  there  should  be, 
at  least,  in  my  opinion,  a million  fry  planted  out  in 
each  district  every  year  by  artificial  means.  During 
last  year  there  were  353,000  salmon  and  100,000  trout 
enlarged  by  this  process  in  the  Killarney  district,  all 
at  the  expense  of  private  individuals.  There  are  un- 
limited facilities  in  the  district  for  artificial  propaga- 
tion, and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  want  of 
sufficient  funds.  One  or  two  hatcheries  now  in  work- 
ing order  in  each  district  could  be  easily  subsidized  by 
the  State,  and  superintended  by  a Government  expert, 
at  a moderate  expense.  If  this  were  done  an  inter- 
change of  eyed  ova  from  the  several  districts  could  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  which  would,  I think,  im- 
prove the  fish  by  mixing  the  blood.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  think  that  private  persons  will  expend  their 
money,  year  after  year,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State  or  local  funds,  in  trying  to  increase  the  supply 
of  fish,  while  the  general  public  reap  the  benefit  as  well 
as  themselves.  Funds. — The  funds  of  this  district 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  expenditure,  and  the 
only  way  I can  see  of  increasing  the  funds  is  by  in- 
creasing the  fish  without  interfering  with  existing 
rights.  This,  to  my  mind,  cannot  be  done  except  by 
artificial  breeding,  helped  by  Government.  It  is  quile 
easy  to  hatch  out  fish,  but  very  difficult  to  procure  the 
ova  owing  to  the  want  of  barriers  and  retaining  ponds. 
Ac  the  present  time  the  Conservators  have  been 
brought  to  almost  a standstill  for  the  want  of  funds, 
they  having  only  about  £180  at  their  disposal  where 
£400,  at  least,  would  be  required.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  revenue  was  large,  and 
basing  their  calculations  on  an  equal  amount,  and  the 
expectation  of  an  increase,  the  Board  voted  away  more 
money  for  protection  purposes  than  was  at  their  dis- 
posal. Hence  the  revenue,  coming  in  during  1899, 
had  to  be  drawn  upon,  which  left  only  a small  balance 
to  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  the  Board 
found  that  they  could  not  trencli  on  the  funds  which 
will  be  coming  in  during  1900  in  face  of  Section  8 of 
13  & 14  Victoria,  chapter  88,  which  left  them  unable 
to  employ  a sufficient  number  of  bailiffs.  Unlawful 
destruction. — There  has  been  unlawful  destruction  of 
fish  in  this  district,  the  most  hurtful  being  the  killing 
of  the  black  fish  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  poison- 
ing of  the  pools  in  the  summer.  On  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  December  last,  I saw  five  salmon  in  one  pool 
m the  Gaddock,  a tributary  to  the  Laune.  On  ihe 
17th,  two  days  after,  I visited  the  place  again,  but 
could  see  no  fish.  The  bailiffs — there  were  four  of 
them  at  that  particular  place— told  me  that  on  the 
previous  night,  the  16th,  a party  of  about  fifteen  men, 
with  blackened  faces,  poached  the  river  with  torch- 
light. All  the  bailiffs  did  was  to  run  on  before  the 
poachers  and  throw  stones  into  the  fords  so  as  to  run 
the  fish  into  the  deep  pools  out  of  the  way  of  the 
poachers.  The  poisoning  is  done  by  means  of  quick- 
lime, and  I have  heard,  but  I never  could  trace  it 
accurately,  that  chloride  of  lime  was  used.  This  is 
done  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  when  the  water  is  low  and  the  pools  locally 
known  to  contain  fish.  The  principal  river  that  is 
poisoned  is  what  is  called  the  Brown  Flesk,  which  is 
a tributary  of  the  Maine.  Another  species  of  poaching 


is  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  themselves  in  the  bays 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  for  about  three  weeks, 
every  day,  after  the  close  season  sets  in.  and  also  by 
fishing  with  illegal  nets,  generally  called  “ pushers " 
Those  are  a class  of  nets  which  it  is  difficult  to  cope 
with,  because  they  have  cropped  up  in  recent  years, 
and  it  seems  the  law  as  regards  fixed  nets  is  doubtful 
as  being  applicable  to  them. 

3310.  Chairman. — In  what  way  doubtful  If  y0a 
will  allow  me  to  read.  Two  men  named  Maurice 
Teahan  and  Edward  Moriarty  were  convicted  at 
Killorglin  Potty  Sessions  on  the  5th  of  May,  189C 
for  unlawfully  fishing  with,  making  use  of,  or  erectine 
a fixed  engine  for  the  capture  of  salmon  at  Dooksou 
the  1st  of  April,  1899.  The  parties  memorialized  the 
Lord  Leiutenant  for  a reduction  of  the  fine,  and  he 
remitted  all,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  the  offence, 
but  because  he  was  advised  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
magistrates  had  jurisdiction  under  the  section- 
section  16  of  the  32  & 33  of  Victoria,  chapter  92.  I 
think  a more  clear  and  defined  law  should  be  passed 
to  aim  at  this  class  of  poaching.  The  section  under 
which  the  prosecution  was  brought,  it  appears,  was 
framed  for  fixed  engines  such  as  those  on  the  Shaunon 
and  the  evidence  in  this  case  was  that  the  police  and 
bailiffs  came  upon  two  men  with  a net  fixed  out  in  the 
bay.  Those  “pusher”  nets  are  about  forty  fathoms  long 
and  about  two  deep,  and  they  are  fastened  to  a rock  or 
something  inshore,  and  when  the  tide  is  about  a 
quarter  come  in,  the  net,  which  is  in  a boat,  is  got  out 
and  the  boat  anchored  outside,  whore  the  party  re- 
main, three  or  four  of  them  in  the  boat,  or  three  in  the 
boat  and  one  on  shore.  When  the  fish  come  on  with 
the  flowing  tide-  they  mesh  into  the  net,  and  the 
moment  they  mesh  the  people  know  it  and  haul  up 
the  net  and  the  fish  are  killed. 

3311.  And  it  is  doutful  whether  that  is  a fixed 
net? — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  magistrate  has 
power  to  deal  with  that  class  of  offence  when  the  case 
is  brought  under  that  particular  section. 

3312.  Mr.  Green. — I think  the  “ pusher"  nets  are 
illegal  under  a bye-law  ? — They  are,  sir ; but  to  make 
them  amenable  under  the  bye-law  you  must  find  them 
using  the  net.  In  this  case  they  did  not  find  them 
using  it,  but  'judged  from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. The  poachers  made  away  with  their  boat 
when  they  saw  the  police  coming,  and  the  police  pur- 
sued them  for  a mile  and  a half  with  their  boat  on 
the  water,  and  when  they  returned,  they  found  the 
net  fixed  as  I lmve  described,  at  the  spot  where  the 
poachers’  boat  had  left,  and  at  the  prosecution  the 
magistrates  convicted,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
mitted the  fine,  as  I have  described.  Now,  as  to 
suggestions.  First,  with  regard  to  protection.  I 
believe  that  the  fish  will  never  be  effectually  protected 
until  the  duty  of  doing  so  is  placed  upon  the  local 
Constabulary,  at  all  events,  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
carrying  out  of  the  licensing  laws  and  many  other 
Acts.  The  existing  police  regulations  leave  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  fishery  laws  much  at  the  discretion 
of  individual  sergeants  in  charge  of  stations,  and  in 
localities  where  the  sergeant  takes  an  active  interest 
iu  the  preservation  of  fish  poaching  is  kept  down. 

3313.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  are  giving 
this  as  your  own  opinion — you  are  giving  this  as  what 
you  yourself  found  on  inquiry? — Oh,  I passed  through 
the  Constabulary  myself,  sir. 

3314.  Chairman. — It  is  not  theory — it  is  actual 
fact? — Oh,  it  is  the  best  opinion  that  I can  form 
from  my  own  experience. 

3315.  Mr.  Green. — From  your  experience  in  the 
Constabulary  and  as  an  inspector  of  water  bailiffs  ?— 
Exactly  so.  The  coastguard  should  also  be  required 
to  look  to  the  observance  of  the  annual  and  weekly 
close  seasons.  At  present  they  do  nothing  save  re- 
port any  infraction  of  the  law  which  comes  under 
their  notice.  That  amounts  to  simply  this,  sir,  that 
the  watchman  of  the  coastguard  puts  up  a telescope 
and  he  looks  up  and  down  the  bay,  say,  at  2 o’clock 
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in  the  day,  and  he  goes  in  and  notes  down  in  a memo- 
randum book— “Two  o’clock  on  the  21st  of  July, 
sixteen  boats  fishing.”  He  goes  out  again  at  4 o’clock, 
and  he  does  the  same  thing,  and  he  says — «•  Twenty 
boats  fishing.”  That  would  be  on  a Saturday,  say, 
21st  of  July,  and  so  on ; Sunday,  the  same  way,  in 
the  open  season ; and  then  at  the  end  of  the  week,  say, 
on  Monday  morning,  I will  have  a memorandum 
from  the  chief  officer,  giving  me  a copy  of  these  notes  ; 
and  that  is  all,  simply,  they  will  do. 

3316.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  is  the 
object  of  noting  the  number  of  boats  1 — I think  that  is 
a regulation  of  their  own.  That  is  all  they  have  to  do. 

3317.  What  is  the  object  of  it  ? — To  let  me  know 
that  the  boats  were  poaching  at  that  particular  time. 
And  he  also  says,  “ Names  and  numbers  unknown,” 
because  each  boat  in  Castleruuine  Bay  is  bound  to 
have  a number  painted  on  both  bows  of  the  boat,  by 
a bye-law. 

3318.  Why  does  he  say,  “Names  and  numbers 
unknown.”  Do  they  obliterate  the  numbers  ? — They 
do,  throw  an  old  coat  over  the  bow  of  the  boat.  I 
think  the  existing  law  is  strong  enough,  except  in  a 
few  particulars  to  deal  with  poachers,  I mean  every 
man  who  wilfully  breaks  the  Fishery  Acts  ; but  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  is  in  getting  people  to 
put  the  law  in  motion.  Magistrates  do  their  duty, 
but,  as  a rule,  water  baliffs  do  not.  For  instance,  on 
the  12th  January  last,  the  local  magistrate  fined  a 
man  £9  and  £1  costs,  for  using  a spear  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  river  Brown  Flesk,  a resort  of 
spawning  salmon,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1898. 
This  was  subsequently  reduced  on  appeal  by  the 
County  Court  Judge  to  £5,  with  £2  costs.  That 
is  my  experience  as  regards  magistrates.  With 
regard  to  bailiffs.  On  the  28th  July  last,  a water 
bailiff  came  on  a party  of  men  about  4 or  5 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  poisoning  a river  with  lime.  He 
simply  walked  away,  saying  nothing  of  the  matter 
for  seven  hours  subsequently,  although  at  the  time 
he  was  within  a mile  of  the  police  barrack.  On  the 
11th  of  the  month  following,  another  bailiff  sees 
three  men  in  the  river  poaching,  and  at  once  whistles 
to  them  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  so  on. 
It  may  be  said,  why  not  dismiss  those  men  ? Bailiffs 
have  been  changed  over  and  over  without  any  im- 
provement. 

3319.  You  would  want  a hatchery  to  improve  the 
breed  of  bailiffs,  I think  I— I would,  sir.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  employ  strangers  and  pay  them  fair 
salaries.  The  funds  are  not  strong  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  addition,  it  would  be  open  to  many 
objections. 

3320.  Chairman. — What  do  you  propose  then,  for 
you  are  stating  objections  1 — I will  tell  you  the  reason. 
A stranger  going  into  the  locality  would  not  know 
where  the  fish  resort.  Besides  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  two  or  three  on  each  river. 

3321.  You  say  the  local  men  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  strangers  would  not  be  suitable,  and  what  is  to 
be  done! — We  have  not  funds  enough  to  pay 
strangers. 

3322.  But  if  you  had  funds  you  would  prefer 
strangers'! — I would,  sir.  I think  the  local  conser- 
vators should  be  empowered  to  erect  barriers  or 
gratings  across  certain  parts  of  tributaiy  rivers,  with 
the  object  of  stopping  salmon  from  ascending  to  the 
higher  and  smaller  streams,  where  their  beds  are 
liablti  to  be  swept  away  by  heavy  mountain  floods,  or 
left  diy  in  frosty  weather  or  moderate  drought,  even 
assuming  that  the  poachers  allowed  the  fish  to  spawn. 

If  this  were  done  for  about  two  months,  ripe  salmon 
could  be  easily  got  for  artificial  breeding,  and  those 
not  required  would  be  compelled  to  spawn  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river,  where  they  could  be  easily 
protected,  and  their  ova  be  sure  to  be  productive.  I 
think  where  poachers  are  found  with  their  faces  or 

■uru1  <^s§u^sed,  they  should  be  held  to  be  guilty  of 
a Wliiteboy  offence,  even  although  their  real  object 
was  the  taking  or  killing  of  fish.  I would  make  the 


poisoning  of  rivers  a criminal  offence,  and  give  magis- 
trates the  power  of  dealing  summarily  with  such 
cases,  to  the  extent  of  six  months’  imprisonment  and 
any  horse,  cart,  or  other  implement,  found  on  or’ near 
the  banks  of  a river,  reasonably  suspected  to  have 
been  used  in  the  conveyance  of  lime,  <fcc.,  should  be 
hable  to  be  seized  and  forfeited  by  the  magistrates  in 
Petty  Sessions. 

3323  Mr.  Green.— They  might  be  innocent 
horses? — But  if  that  was  so,  sir,  the  magistrates 
would  not  forfeit  them.  But  I will  tell  you  a case 
m point.  Last  July,  the  river  Brown  Flesk  was 
poisoned.  The  police  came  on  the  poachers  in  the 
act,  aud  they  ran  away,,  leaving  a horse  and  cart 
behind.  The  horse  belonged  to  one  man,  and  the 
cart  to  another,  and  the  tackling  to  another.  Now 
if  that  horse  and  cart  were  liable  to  be  forfeited,  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  tried  again. 
My  experience  is  that  fines  are  not  reduced  on 
memorial,  except  in  cases  where  it  is,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 
Cases  under  the  fishery  lavra  differ  very  much  in 
their  degrees  of  malice,  but  it  would  be  well  if  there 
was  a limited  time  within  which  to  make  the 
memorial,  and  when  made,  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
decision  should  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
think  a defined  and  regulation  grating  and  lattice 
should  be  established  for  the  protection  of  adult  fish 
and  fry  from  turbines.  At  present,  so  far  as  I know, 
the  construction  of  those  things  is  only  a matter  of 
opinion..  When  the  close  season  sets  in  for  netting 
and  weirs  throughout  any  district,  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof,  and  a person  is  charged  with  having  in 
his  possession  any  salmon  or  trout  alleged  to  have 
been  illegally  taken,  the  magistrates,  I think,  should 
be  empowered  to  convict  if,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
satisfied  the  fish  were  illegally  taken,  and  evidence  of 
the  taking  by  any  individual,  or  at  any  particular 
place,  should  not  be  necessary.  In  such  a case,  the 
defendant  might  he  a competent  witness.  I would 
like  to  explain  what  I mean  by  that.  I had  a 
case  where  I seized  two  salmon  with  what  we 
call  a “fish  jolter,”  that  is  a man  who  buys  a 
few  fish  in  one  place— in  Killorglin,  say— and  takes 
them  to  Killarney  for  sale  at  the  hotels,  and 
makes  a few  shillings  on  them,  because  he  gets 
them  from  the  poachers.  I think  that  was  on  the 
6th  or  7th  of  August,  seven  days  after  the  close 
season  set  in.  After  I seized  them,  I summoned  the 
man,  and  although  the  magistrates  were  satisfied  to 
some  extent  that  the  fish  were  poached,  still  they 
dismissed  the  case  because  the  open  season  for  rods 
was  still  in  existence,  and  because  in  part  of  the  dis- 
trict netting  was  still  open — that  is,  it  was  open  on 
the  River  Inny  and  in  Cahirciveen. 

3324.  Chairman. — Then  what  do  you  propose  with 
regard  to  that?— That  he  should  show  where  he  got 
the  fish.  Judging  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  if  the  magistrates,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to' 
the  contrary,  were  satisfied  that  the  fish  were 
poached,  I think  he  should  be  liable  to  be  convicted 
of  having  them  in  his  possession. 

3325.  Would  you  think  it  well  that  the  defendant 

should  be  bound  to  show  where  he  got  the  fish  ? 

Well,  I would  allow  him  the  option  of  tendering  his. 
own  evidence. 

3326.  And  that,  if  he  did  not  satisfy  the  magis- 
trates that  he  got  them  in  a place  where  he  could 
legally  get  them,  that  theu  they  should  convict  him  ? 
—That  is  my  object.  The  law,  I think,  should  be 
amended  so  that  a person,  by  any  means,  or  by  any 
device  whatsoever,  unlawfully  taking  or  destroying^ 
or  attempting  to  take  or  destroy,  any  salmon  or  trout| 
or  the  spawn  or  fry  thereof,  should  be  guilty  of  an 
offence.  I had  a case  of  that  nature,  too,  and  we 
consulted  a solicitor  upon  it,  and  he  could  not  find 
any  section  under  which  we  could  go  in  the  fishery 
laws.  It  was  this  : — Three  men  were  observed  in  the 

river  on  the  11th  of  August — in  the  River  Maine 

and  one  of  them  was  down  in  the  river  with  his 
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trousers  off,  and  tliey  were  evidently  chasing  up  and 
down  to  drive  a salmon  out  on  the  shallow  ford  to 
kill  it.  None  of  the  bailiffs  could  swear  that  they 
saw  him  do  anything  to  the  salmon,  and  therefore 
the  solicitor  could  not  see  what  we  could  do.  Police 
and  water  bailiffs  should  be  empowered  to  enter 
dwellinghouses  and  other  places,  to  search  for,  seize, 
and  carry  away  all  gaffs,  spears,  nets,  stroke-hauls, 
and  other  such  implements  used,  or  suspected  to  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  the  illegal  killing  of  salmon 
or  trout,  and  the  owner  of  ihe  house  or  place  in 
which  such  were  found  should  be  liable  to  a penalty. 
In  such  a case  a magistrate’s  warrant  should  be 
necessary.  As  regards  the  improvement  of  the 
fisheries,  I think  the  best  means  available  is  by  arti- 
ficial propagation,  and  this  should  be  done  with  a 
view  of  aiding  the  natural  spawning  rather  than  in 
substitution  of  it.  From  what  1 have  seen  and  read, 
I think  that  hatching  should  be  a success  if  per- 
severed in  and  earned  on  to  a considerable  extent. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1896  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  hatched  and  planted  out  thirty-three 
millions  of  salmon,  and  I believe  it  is  only  by  doing 
so  on  a large  scale  that  the  best  results  will  be 
arrived  at.  To  attain  this  end  cannot  be  done  with 
out  Government  aid,  and  with  this  object  some  few 
gentlemen,  of  large  experience  in  fish  culture,  ought  to 
be  associated  with  the  present  Inspectors,  and  paid  by 
the  State.  One  of  those  could,  from  time  to  time, 
visit  the  several  districts  and  examine  the  hatcheries 
in  operation,  and  advise  and  instruct  as  to  the  best 
means  of  hatching,  planting  out,  and  rearing  fry.  A 
book  written  by  the  best  experts  on  inland  fisheries, 
applicable  to  this  country,  should  be  prepared  and 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  giving 
instruction  in  detail  on  salmon  and  trout  culture.  If 
a grant  in  aid  is  given,  it  might  be  based  on  the 
valuation  of  the  fisheries  in  each  district,  and  the 
hatcheries  to  be  subsidised  should  be  selected  by 
some  person  responsible  to  Government  alone.  The 
valuation  in  this  district  is  £965  10s  Od.  I think 
that  angling  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  too 
long  on  some  rivers,  because  the  killing  of  forty 
or  fifty  salmon  by  anglers  in  the  month  of  October 
must  have  a serious  effect  on  the  furnishing  of  the 
spawning  beds,  because  the  fish  are  then  beginning  to 
fill,  and  are  then  generally  liable  to  take.  ° 

3327.  And  those  are  your  suggestions  ? — Yes. 

3328.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald— How  manv 
years  have  you  been  an  Inspector  now  1— Only  two.  ’ 

3329.  Chairman.— Only  two  yearn  ?— That  is  all, 
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3330.  You  were  i 
before? — I was,  sir. 

85Sh  Si£rB\E‘  P‘  FitzGerald— Wliom  did  you 
succeed? — Mr.  Warton.  J 

3332.  Is  he  alive  ? — Oh,  he  is. 

oQo^“^e?ired  was  superseded  by  me. 

ddd4.  He  is  not  in  the  Force  now?— Oh,  no-  he 
was  a Fishery  Inspector  before  me.  He  was  never  in 
the  Constabulary. 

2335  Wlere  is  he  nowJ-He  is  living  net,- 
shl1'  T1>««  the  returns  I hand  in. 

3336.  Ch.uejuh._You  rather  led  ns  to  think 
that  the  bailiffs  were  not  very  competent  that  yon 
have  employed.  Do  yon  attribute  the  difficulty  ot 
pettmg  proper  ones  merely  to  -rant  of  fnnds  i— 
Chiefly  to  the  want  of  funds  to  paj  them.  If  they 
conld  be  paid  something  about  £20  a year,  you  might 
SetcKv°d'!  °“e  ,*?  d“ol“e»  bis  duties  then.''  6 

3337.  An  odd  one.  Then  without  the  aid  of  the 
Constabmary  do  you  think  the  bailiffs  would  be  suffi- 
eienp-Biat  they  could  do  the  rvork  sufficiently !— I 
think  that  only  for  the  services  the  Constabulary 
render  at  present,  sir,  yon  would  have  no  fish  in  the 
livers  afc  all — none  at  all. 

3338.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald Can  you  exactlv 

■ say  how  it  is  that  at  Waterville  they  have  in  huts 
several  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  at  other 
places  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  anything  of  the 


sort?— Well,  the  Constabulary  arrangements  on  that 
subject,  sir,  are,  that  when  their  more  important 
duties  don’t  interfe-re,  they  are  to  attend  to  the  Fish 
Laws.  Their  principal  duty  is  confined  to  the  pZ 
tection  of  the  public  interests,  and  they  are  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  private  rights.  They  should  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  annual  and  weekly  close 
seasons,  the  free  passage  of  the  fish  in  the  Queen's 
gap,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  cases  of  offences 
at  night,  or  having  any  firelight  or  spear  with  the 
object  of  disturbing  or  taking  spawning  fish.  Where 
there  is  a sergeant  an  angler  he  takes  an  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  fish,  and  will  try  to  catch 
poachers.  Where  there  is  not — where  the  servant 
in  charge  is  not  an  angler — ho  docs  not  care°very 
much.  1 

Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — One  of  your  remedies 
would  be  that  sill  sergeants  should  he  anglers. 

3339.  Chairman. — How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  one  district  men’ have  been  set  aside 
specially,  apparently  for  looking  after  the  fisheries, 
and  in  others  a similar  thing  has  been  refused?— 
That  has  been  done,  sir,  on  a special  application  to 
the  Inspector-General,  for  six  weeks  during  the 
winter,  because  on  the  Cummeva  River,  from  time  to 
time,  there  were  large  depredations  done,  and  in 
order  to  protect  this  particular  place  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  Inspector-General  granted  ten  men.  Last 
year  they  were  going  to  cut  them  down  to  six ; but, 
in  the  month  of  November  there  was  a small  hut 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Cunmiera  River  for  & 
shelter  for  the  police  and  bailiffs,  and  the  poacheis 
came  one  night  and  stripped  the  roof  off  and  carried 
it  away. 

33-10.  There  was  a particular  system  of  outrage 
carried  on  there,  perhaps  that  justified  this  ? — Yes. 

3311.  Mr.  Green. — Gangs  poaching? — Yes;  but 
I am  speaking  of  the  general  regulations  of  the  Con- 
stabulary. I think  that  in  each  district  there  should 
be  some  sense  of  accountability  on  the  part  of  the 
sergeant.  The  same  as  if  a man  was  robbed  or  a 
house  broken  into,  or  so  on.  In  that  case  the  local  ser- 
geant will  be  called  upon  to  account  by  his  authorities; 
but  if  a pool  is  poisoned  or  black  fish  taken  in  any  of 
the  rivers,  the  authorities  won't  hold  the  sergeant  in 
any  way  responsible. 

3312.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  ai-e  not  a great  many 
prosecutions  in  that  district  brought  about  by  the 
Constabulary  ? — They  ai-e,  sir. 

3313.  In  the  Killarney  district?— They  are,  ns  in 
the  case  I mentioned  where  the  man  was  fined  £10. 

3311.  Chairman. — Only  for  the  Constabulary  you 
say  things  would  be  much  worse  ? — Much  worse,  and 
we  could  not  get  along  at  all. 

3315.  Mi-.  Green. — From  your  experience  in  the 
Constabulary,  do  you  think  that  giving  the  Constabu- 
lary these  extra  duties  to  perform  would  interfere 
with  them  in  their  ordinary  avocations  ? — Oh,  I don’t 
think  so,  sir. 

3316.  You  don’t  think  it  would  hamper  them?—I 
don’t  think  so. 

3347.  Would  it  make  them  unpopular  with  the 
people  ? — Oh,  not  a bit. 

3318.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Can  you  make 
any  suggestion  about  the  Coastguards — how  could 
they  leave  their  stations? — Well,  you  see  the  Coast- 
guard station  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  poaching 
ground,  so  far  as  our  district  is  concerned.  Yon  can 
see  every  boat  out  poaching  from  the  Coastguard 
door,  whereas,  if  I go  there  with  three  or  four  bailiffs.  I 
can’t  get  nearer  on  the  land  than  two  miles,  when  I 
am  spotted  by  the  man  on  sentry.  There  is  always  a 
sentry  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  in  the  annual  close 
season,  up  ou  the  hill,  when  they  are  poaching  below  in 
the  bay,  and  I can’t  get  within  two  miles  or  two  and 
a half  miles  without  being  seen,  if  I go  by  land.  If  ^ 
go  by  boat  I am  seen  throe  miles  away  from  the  hills, 
and  by  the  time  I reach  all  the  boats  are  polled  UP 
and  the  nets  are  carried  away.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
I might  steal  on  them,  closely,  and  if  I have  nof  & 
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boat  on  the  spot,  then  they  will  throw  their  old  coats 
over  their  faces,  and  go  out  into  the  bay,  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  out,  and  I will  be  standing 
on  the  shore,  and  they  will  bo  throwing  stones  at  me 
from  the  boat,  and  jeering  and  booing  and  hooting. 

3349.  Chairman. — And  how  do  you  suggest  that 


the  coastguards  could  help  you  ?— If  their  duty  was 
to  enforce  the  law  they  have  two  boats  there— a life 
boat  and  a small  boat — and  they  could  go  out  on  one 
side  and  we  could  go  out  on  the  other  with  a boat,  and 
another  party  by  the  land,  and  we  would  be  certain  to 
catch  some  of  them. 


Atab.  29,  1899 
Mr.  James 
Henaey. 


Mr.  Richard  Carey,  j.p.,  examined. 


3350.  The  Chairman.— Mr.  Carey,  you  are  from 
the  Co.  Cork  ? — Yes. 

3351.  What  part  ? — Skibbereen. 

3352.  Are  you  a lower  or  upper  proprietor  ?— I 
represent  both—  both  sides  asked  me  to  come  here. 

3353.  And  are  you  here  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators?— Yes,  I am  an  ex-officio  Conservator 
and  have  been  chairman. 

3354  Of  the  Board  of  Conservators  of  this  district  ? 
— Yes. 


3355.  What  do  you  call  the  district? — Number  6 • 
from  the  Galley  Head  to  the  Mizen  Head ; there  are 
five  rivers  within  this  area.  The  Hen  is  the  principal 
one,  and  the  others  are  small  rivers,  but  they  contain 
salmon  and  white  trout. 

3356.  Mr.  Green.— The  Hen,  that  is  the  Skib- 
bereen river?— Yes.  The  quantity  of  fish  has  very 

much  diminished  in  my  recollection  of  it,  which  com- 
menced in  1866.  I fished  it  as  an  angler  since  then. 

When  I first  knew  it  I took  between  forty  and  fifty 
salmon  in  the  year,  and  now  I have  only  killed  one 
in  five  years. 

3357.  Angling? — Yes. 

3358.  And  have  you  been  devoting  as  much  time 
to  it  as  formerly  ? — Certainly  not.  I saw  it  was  no 
use.  I tried  fairly  often  when  I saw  some  fish  there. 
There  are  seventeen  drift  nets  on  the  tidal  portion 
of  it. 

3359.  Used  there  not  be  the  same  number  ? — There 
are  only  fifteen  at  present ; there  were  seventeen  a 
few  years  ago,  but  two  have  been  reduced. 

3360.  SirR.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Where  does  the 
Hen  run  in— Baltimore  ? — Baltimore. 

3361.  Chairman. — There  were  seventeen  nets 
and  there  are  only  fifteen  now  ?— Yes,  two  have  been 
taken  off  within  the  last  two  years.  When  I first 
went  there  there  were  about  ten,  and  that  number  was 
increased  to  seventeen  as  the  price  of  salmon  increased. 
Then  poaching,  of  course,  is  a very  serious  thing,  and 
all  the  breeding  fish  are  killed  in  several  of  the  tribu- 
tanes. We  have  thirty  miles  of  breeding  tributaries  at 
least.  I have  a list  here  of  our  income  and  our 
expenditure. 

3362.  What  is  your  income  ?— The  income  averages 
*60  a year, 

3363.  And  the  expenditure  ? — We  have  spent,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  about  £40  a year  on  bailiffs. 

3364.  And  is  that  sufficient  to  protect  the  district  ? 
U/r."!  no^  a^>  an<i  the  consequence  is  we  saw 
bailiffs  were  no  use,  and  we  ceased  to  employ  bailiffs, 
there  are  no  bailiffs  on  the  river.  We  devote  our 
enorls  to  hitching  the  river. 

3u65.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  do  you  call 
inching  ? — Putting  crates  and  stones  in  the  holes  that 
can  be  drawn  with  nets.  During  the  making  of  the 
railway  about  eighteen  years  ago,  poachers  got  to 
Know  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  they  proceeded  to  kill 
tne  fish  by  blowing  them  up  in  the  holes,  and  that 
was  succeeded  by  poisoning  in  summer. 

3366.  With  chloride  of  lime  or  spurge  ? — With 
spurge  and  J am  sorry  to  say  they  were  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  salmon  so  killed  to  dealers  in  Cork. 


3367.  Chairman. — Is  that  carried  on  to  any  greai 
nffi?  l ^eS|  r^ver  '<vas  actually  cleared  ou( 
°r  ash.  that  run  up  in  July  and  August.  We  have 
o spring  figk  in.  the  river.  The  first  fish  we  see  are 
iVt  6 eaCY  ^une-  Then  we  have  the  last  week 
J une,  and  J uly,  and  August. 


3368.  Yours  is  a very  late  river? — Yes,  it  is  called 
an  autumn  river, 

3369.  And  these  fish,  killed  with  spurge,  are  they 
saleable  in  the  market  1— -Oh  yes,  a great  many  of  them 
are  sold,  to  my  knowledge. 

3370.  Is  there  any  way  of  distinguishing  them? — 
Yes,  the  gills  get  quite  white  when  they  are  killed  by 
poison. 

3371.  They  are  not  injurious  for  food? — Oh,  no, 

3372.  Just  as  good  as  any  other? — They  are  good. 
I know  people  that  ate  them,  and  they  suffered  no 
bad  effects  from  them. 

3373.  You  have  given  up  practically  the  appoint- 
ment of  bailiffs,  because  you  found  it  useless  ? 

Yes,  and  I have  always  advocated  giving  the  Con- 
stabulary a premium  wherever  they  have  any  success- 
ful prosecution,  and  I find  it  works  very  well.  Of 
course  we  first  have  to  get  leave  from  the  officers  for 
them  to  take  it,  but  we  invariably  got  that  permission, 
and  given  them  all  the  fines,  and  something  besides. 

3374.  You  think  this  sufficient  inducement  to 
them  ? — Certainly. 

3375.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  one  of  their  duties  ? — Oh,  certainly,  I 
would. 

3376.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Oonstabularly  in  your  district? — No, 
indeed ; they  have  been  most  willing  to  act  when 
asked,  and  when  I gave  them  information  that  I 
suspected  there  would  be  poaching  at  particular 
places,  they  have  always  gone  to  assist. 

3377.  Has  the  poaching  increased  of  late  years  as 
compared  with  formerly? — Not  of  late,  because  there- 
is  very  little  to  poach. 

3378.  But  until  the  diminution  of  the  fish? — The 
poaching  very  much  increased. 

3379.  Are  you  in  favour  of  preventing  salmon 
going  up  the  small  streams  ? — I don’t  see  how  it  could 
be  carried  out.  We  had  one  case  of  it  in  our  district, 
and  we  put  bare  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  where 
it  entered  the  main  stream,  and  we  found  that  the 
people  above  us  made  us  take  it  away,  because,  of 
course,  in  the  flood  a lot  of  matter  comes  down  and 
sticks  in  the  bars  and  throws  a lot  of  back  water  on 
them. 

3380.  Unless  you  had  a man  there  to  clear  it  out 
constantly  ? — It  would  be  a very  expensive  business, 
because  certain  matter  would  come  down  every  flood 
anl  choke  the  grating. 

3381.  You  have  heard  other  witnesses  recommend 
that? — It  would  be  very  good,  but  I do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  carried  out. 

3382.  Merely  on  the  ground  that  the  gratings 
would  get  stopped? — These  small  tributary  streams 
are  the  best  spawning  grounds  we  have  got. 

3383.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Can  you  protect 
them  ? — With  sufficient  men — if  you  could  getjreliable 
men — but  we  found  we  could  not  get  reliable  men. 
As  I have  told  you,  we  are  dependent  altogether  upon 
the  Constabulary.  It  would  not  be  an  impossibility 
to  give  a portion  of  our  income  over  to  the  Constabu- 
lary to  protect  the  rivers.  If  that  could  be  done,  of 
course  our  £40  or  £50  a year  would  not  be  much, 
bub  in  other  districts  it  would  become  a good  large 
sum.  I also  would  suggest — and  several  of  the  Con- 
servators asked  me  to  bring  it  before  you — to  make  it 
penal  to  poison  the  rivers. 

3384.  Chairman. — To  make  it  a criminal  offence  ? 
— Yes,  and  punishment  by  imprisonment  only, 


Mr.  Riehard 
Carey,  J.r. 
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_■  you.  2g.  1999  because  if  a man  kills  twenty  or  thirty  salmon  and  is 
Mr/sSchard  ^nec*  ^ or  Pays  hhe  tine  cheerfully ; but  if  he 
Carey,  j.p.  has  to  go  to  jail  it  is  another  matter. 

3385.  Have  the  prosecutions  you  have  conducted 
been  generally  successful  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

3386.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect  1 — No.  Of  course  they  always  memorialise  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  get  the  fines  reduced  or  taken 
off. 

3387.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Who? — The 
fellows  that  are  fined  themselves. 

3388.  Not  the  magistrates! — No,  the  magistrates 
do  not. 

3389.  Chairman. — And  do  the  magistrates  usually 
back  up  these  memorials  ? — I do  not  think  they  do. 

3390.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  it  not  the  case, 
when  a remission  takes  place,  that  the  magistrates 
generally  recommend  the  remission  ? — That  is  not  the 
rule  in  my  district.  I do  not  know  a case  where 
they  have,  backed  up  a memorial. 

3391.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  figures  showing 
the  diminution  of  fish  in  your  district  ? — No ; but  a 
witness,  who  is  to  follow  me,  from  the  same  place, 
has.  I may  also  say  to  the  Commission  that,  beiug 
an  angler,  I looked  with  interest  at  the  fishes  brought 
in  from  the  nets,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same  good  quality  of 
fish  that  I saw  in  former  times.  They  are  much 
thinner,  and  certainly  not  as  firm  to  eat. 

3392.  That  is  since  this  great  dimiuution  took  place 
m the  supply? — Yes,  I believe  there  is  some  disease 
amongst  them. 

3393.  There  is  something  in  the  ocean  ? — I cannot 
say  where  it  is,  but  certainly  they  are  not  the  same 
quality  they  used  to  be,  both  for  food  and  in 
appearance.  They  are  long  and  narrow. 

3394.  Mr.  Green. — Is  that  very  marked  ? — It  is. 

3395.  Chairman. — What  other  points  do  you  wish 
to  place  before  us  ? — As  to  the  artificial  hatching. 

3396.  Have  you  any  hatcheries  in  your  district  ? — 
The  Conservators  allocated  £10  to  buy  some  eggs  last 
winter,  and  they  got  over  about  20,000  of  them, 
and  it  was  done  in  a very  rude  way,  indeed,  with  pipe 
water  running  over  them.  They  were  most  success- 
fully hatched  out,  and  I think  70  per  cent,  of  them 
came  to  maturity  and  were  put  into  the  river.  It 
cost  ns  about  £10  for  20,000  fish,  and  it  only  shows 
how  a larger  number  could  be  done  successfully,  to 
my  mind. 

3397.  Where  were  they  hatched  out — did  you 
establish  a hatchery  ? — It  was  in  the  back  premises  of 
a house,  and  we  got  some  troughs.  We  let  a small 
pipe — a quarter  inch  pipe — continually  flow  over 
them,  with  some  gravel  in  boxes.  There  are  no 
turbines  in  the  district.  I may  say  there  are  fifteen 
boats  in  the  fishing,  and  there  are  five  men  in  eucli 
boat— that  is  seventy-five  men  depending  upon  the 
supply  of  fish,  and  their  families—  and  it  is  a serious 
thing  for  them  this  great  diminution  of  fish. 

3398.  Aie  there  men  in  the  lower>ater  1— In  the 
estuary. 

3399.  And  do  you  think  you  could  get  the  men  in 
the  estuary  and  lower  waters  to  combiue  with  the 
proprietors  in  the  upper  waters,  and  agree  to  a 
cessation  of  fishing?— I don’t  think  so.  The  rod 
fishing  part  of  the  river  extends  for  about  four  miles, 
.and  there  are  about  three  or  four  owners.  They  are 
not  residents,  and  don’t  seem  to  care  much,  and 
the  nver  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself.  They  don’t 
try  to  let  the  rod  fishing  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

3400.  You  don’t  think  that  even  among  the  upper 
proprietors  a combination  could  be  established?— Oh 
nc,  there  are  no  proprietors  to  combine.  It  should  be 
the  lower  men  would  do  it  altogether.  A good  year 
they  have  taken  £100  a boat.  To  my  knowledge,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  £10  to  £30  would  be  the 
outside  average  per  boat,  and  that  is  only  lor  ten 
weeks’  fishing. 

3101.  Mr.  Gbeeh.—Ts  that  with  draft  netut— 
With  draft  nets  entirely.  I heard  some  witnesses 


complain  that  they  thought  the  mackerel  nets  inter- 
fered with  the  salmon  fishing.  Of  course  we  have 
the  biggest  fleet  on  the  coast  off  Cape  Clear. 

3403.  Sir  R.  U.P.  FitzGerald. — Who  are  “we”?— 
I mean  the  district. 

3403.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  Baltimore 
Fishery  School  1 — Oh,  no ; the  district.  There  are 
300  boats  between  Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and  Union 
Hall  and  Glandore.  If  they  killed  many  fish  1 
should  be  sure  to  hear  of  it.  1 don’t  suppose,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  ten  fish  have  been  caught  by  them. 

3404.  Chairman.— We  were  told  that  they  not 
merely  catch  the  fish,  but  the  effect  of  the  nets 
was  to  drive  the  fish  away  1 — Everybody  knows  the 
drift  nets  for  mackerel  do  not  go  15  yards  down  in  the 
sea,  and  I fancy  the  salmon  do  nob  come  very  much  on 
the  top  of  the  water  in  the  deop  ocean. 

3405.  Do  the  salmon  keep  under  the  nets?— I 
suspect  so.  Of  course  near  the  mouth  of  a harbour 
you  often  see  a salmon  jump  there,  but  the  mackerel 
nets  do  not  go  there.  They  keep  .five,  or  sometimes 
twenty  miles  off  the  land.  So  I do  not  apprehend  the 
mackerel  nets  do  any  harm  to  tli9  salmon  fisheries. 

3406.  Mr.  Grken. — During  the  five-and-twenty 
years  that  mackerel  fishing  has  been  going  on  off  the 
coast,  have  there  been  good  years  and  bad  years  ?— 
Oh,  yes.  It  has  been  gradually  going  down,  without 
any  good  year  coming  between. 

3407.  The  Chairman. — What  was  the  last  good 
year  you  had? — Eight  years  ago — seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  Beamish,  the  next  witness,  will  tell 
you  that,  because  he  buys  fish  ns  well  as  takes  them. 

3408.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  speak  here 
of  your  experience  as  an  angler? — Well,  I have  been 
sent  here  by  both. 

3409.  But  of  your  own  personal  experience  ? — Quite 
so. 

3410.  Have  you  any  experience  of  net  fishing  on 
the  Hen? — Not  for  salmon. 

3411.  Merely  as  an  angler? — Yes. 

3412.  Where  does  the  salt-  water  cease  on  the  lien? 
— It  goes  up  a mile  beyond  Skibbereen. 

3413.  Beyond  the  town,  under  the  bridge? — Oh, 

yes,  and  half  a mile  beyond  that.  If  you  know  the 
locality 

3414.  I do  ? — Well,  it  goes  up  to  the  workhouse. 

3415.  I know  the  place.  The  fisheries  on  the 
lien,  according  to  you,  are  almost  nil  ? — Almost  niL 

3416.  Are  there  any  nets? — The  15  nets  are  all 
out  this  year. 

3417.  They  were  given  up,  I understood  you  to 
say? — Two  out  of  the  17  were  given  up,  and  the  15 
are  still  on. 

3418.  What  do  the  fifteen  do  with  the  fish  they 
catch  ? — They  sell  them  to  the  dealers,  who  ship  them 
to  England. 

3419.  Where  are  the  dealers? — In  Skibbereen. 

3420.  They  euro  no  salmon  at  Baltimore? — No. 

3421.  They  cure  herrings  and  mackerel? — They 
cure  mackerel  for  the  American  trade. 

3422.  No  salmon? — No  salmon. 

3423.  That  goes ' straight  away? — Straight  away, 
fresh.  When  I first  went  to  Skibbereen  we  had  no 
railway,  and  then  all  the  salmon  was  sold  to  Crosse 
and  Blackwell,  in  Cork,  for  tinning,  and  they  gave  a 
uniform  price  of  6 d.  a pound  for  it. 

3424.  Do  they  buy  slats  ? — No,  they  never  bought 
slats. 

3425.  The  gist  of  your  evidence  is  than  y°a 
think  the  lien  River  is  absolutely  void  of  salmon  ?— 
Almost  void. 

3426.  What  is  your  reading  of  the  cause  of  that? 

— Poaching  of  breeding  fish  and  poisoning.  The  first 
salmon  that  go  up  in  July  and  August 

3427.  The  Chairman. — Poisoned  with  what?-- 
With  spurge.  I don’t  think  they  use  much  chloride 
of  lime.  A fellow  gets  a couple  of  gallons  of  spurge 
in  a jar  under  his  coat,  and  he  pours  it  in  the  river, 
and  everything  is  killed. 
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3428.  Sir  R.  FitzGerald. —How  many  proprietors 
of  fishing  rights  are  there  in  the  lien  ? — Only  one. 

3429.  Who  has  that  ? — The  owner  of  Castle  Towns- 
end. 

3430.  Mr.  Townsend  ? — Yes. 

3431.  Has  not  Sir  Henry  Beecher  any? — No;  he 
has  no  fishery  rights. 

3432.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a combination  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  fish? — I don’t  think  so.  The 
net  men,  for  their  own  good,  might  subscribe  to  a 
hatchery.  It  is  quite  possible  they  would  do  that. 

3433.  The  net  men — do  you  mean  the  men  that 
haul  nets  1 — Yes ; the  fifteen  of  them. 

3434.  Where  do  they  live? — Along  the  banks  of  the 
river — along  the  tideway. 

3435.  Professor  Cunningham. — All  the  nets  are 
being  used  by  men  fishing  under  the  common  right  ? 
—Yes. 

3436.  All  poor  fishermen  ? — Yes. 

3437.  Each  one  working  his  own  net  1 — I will  not 
say  that.  The  nets  very  often  are  leased  to  them  by 
well-to-do  people. 

3438.  So  that  even  there  you  have  a certain  amount 
of  combination  ? — Yes. 

3439.  Then  you  have  ample  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  fish  caught? — Yes  ; when  I hear  of  a big  take  I 
always  go  to  look  at  it. 

3440.  And  you  see  that  the  quality  is  sometimes 
poor  ? — The  quality  is  not  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 

3441.  When  did  you  first  notice  that? — Three 
years  ago. 

3442.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before  ? — I never  did. 

3443.  We  have  heard  that  sometimes  the  quality 
of  the  fish  is  bad  when  there  is  a poor  year;  you  have 
not  noticed  that  ? — I have  not  noticed  that. 

3444.  You  are  quite  sure  of  what  you  say  from 
your  own  personal  experience  ? — For  the  last  few 
years  they  were  not  so  good  as  I have  seen  them  years 
ago.  Not  so  plump,  and  a long  fish  would  not  weigh 
the  same  as  in  better  years. 

3445.  No  measurements  or  experiments  have  been 
made  ? — I never  took  the  measurements.  When  you 
see  fifty  or  a hundred  being  brought  out  before  you,  you 
say  that  fellow  ought  to  be  longer  or  shorter  than  he 
is. 

3446.  You  judge  by  the  eye? — Yes. 
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3447.  You  believe  that  the  river  could  be  brought  Nou.29, 1393. 

back  to  its  former  state  by  hatcheries?— I think  so.  ,,  ~ 

3448.  And  by  putting  down  poaching?— Certainly.  Carer  7r- 
When  I first  went  to  the  district  I saw  so  many  fish  J ' 

in  the  river  that  I did  not  know  how  they  were  fed 

so  many  in  the  upper  waters. 

3449.  Have  you  observed  salmon  feeding  in  the 
fresh  water  1 — Oh,  no,  I never  did. 

3450.  Then  you  say  you  have  seen  poisoned  fish 
actually  exposed  for  sale? — No;  the  bailiff  has 
brought  them  down  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  me 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  and  I have  seen 
them  then. 

3451.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions? — Yes. 

3452.  Of  the  dealers ? — Oh,  no;  but  of  people 
caught  taking  out  the  fish.  We  succeeded  on  two  or 
three  occasions. 

3453.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  at  the 
dealers? — No.  I heard  of  the  police  seizing  boxes  of 
fish  on  their  way  to  the  Cork  market.  They  tried  to 
prosecute,  but  could  not  bring  it  home  to  the  man  who 
sent  them.  They  were  sent  in  such  a way  as  avoided 
them  being  brought  home  to  him. 

3454.  Mi’.  Gkeen. — Are  any  white  trout  going  up 
there  ? — A great  many. 

3455.  Have  you  noticed  any  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  white  trout  ? — They  were  rather  numerous 
this  year,  because  it  was  such  a dry  year.  They 
could  not  get  to  the  upper  waters,  and  they  were  all 
in  the  tidal  water  below  the  weir.  There  was  a mill 
dam  across  the  river,  and  they  could  not  get  over  this 
weir.  There  were  some  thousands  below  it. 

3456.  Did  you  not  make  some  improvements  in 
that  weir  recently  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of.  There 
were  no  improvements. 

3457.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Alterations? — 

No ; it  is  thrown  down  more  than  it  was,  and,  to  my 
mind,  that  is  quite  the  reverse. 

3458.  Mr.  Green. — The  alteration  made  is  doing 
more  harm  than  good? — Yes,  certainly,  because  that 
weir  made  a kind  of  pond  in  the  upper  waters,  and 
that  pond  so  made  was  the  greatest  protection  we  had 
for  salmon  in  the  river,  and  now  there  is  three  feet 
taken  off  that,  and  I say  that  is  injurious. 

3459.  But  you  have  not  noticed  a diminution  in 
white  trout  at  all  equal  to  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  salmon  ?—  No ; I have  not. 


Mr.  John  Beamish  examined. 


3460.  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
same  river  as  the  last  witness  ? — Yes,  the  Hen,  We 
liave  a several  fishery  on  the  upper  tidal  portion  of 
the  river,  and  we  used  to  fish  in  the  lower  open  por- 
tion of  it  also,  and  I fished  in  the  upper  portion  my- 
self with  a rod. 

3461.  The  lust  witness  said  that  you  could  give  us 
details  as  to  the  falling-off  in  the  fishery  ? — There  was 
a very  small  falling-off,  an  average  steady  falling  off 
op  to  about  1887,  and  then  they  commenced  poisoning 
the  river,  and  from  that  time  the  effects  of  the  poison- 
ing could  be  noticed,  and  there  was  a rapid  jump 
downwards,  and  the  fish  seemed  to  vanish  altogether 
until  about  1894.  There  was  hardly  any  fish  caught 
until  1894.  There  was  no  poisoning  worth  speaking 
about  since  then — since  1894.  This  year  there  was  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  catch,  but  nothing  worth 
speaking  of. 

3462.  What  was  the  catch  for  the  last  10  years? — 
I have  the  figures  here  and  our  own  catch  in  the 
several  fishery,  and  I have, also  since  1893  the  catch 
of  half  the  boats  on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river, 
in  1892  we  caught  on  the  several  fishery  of  our  own 
680  salmon  and  248  white  trout ; during  the  past  year, 
14  salmon  and  5 white  trout:  but  I should  explain 
teat,  afeer  commencing  the  fishing  this  past  year,  we 
found  that  it  would  not  pay  the  labour,  and  we  stopped 
it  altogether  for  the  year.  The  year  being  so  dry,  it 
would  not  pay  to  work  it  if  you  got  it  for  nothing. 


3463.  Well,  what  was  in  it  in  1897? — Sixty-two 
salmon  and  70  trout. 

3464.  In  1898? — Twenty-two  salmon  and  106  sea 
trout.  In  1895,  141  salmon,  and  I have  not  the 
number  of  trout.  The  average  for  the  lower  boats 
in  1896  was  105  fish  per  boat,  to  90  salmon  that  we 
caught  in  the  upper  several  fishery.  In  1 893  we  got 
42  salmon  and  1,410  sea  trout,  while  the  lower  boats 
the  same  year  averaged  122-9  fish  per  boat. 

3465.  Would  you  give  the  total  number  instead  of 
the  boats  ? — I could  not  give  that,  because  I have  only 
got  the  figures  for  half  the  boats  on  the  river. 

3466.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Supposing  we 
take  it  at  double,  would  not  that  come  out  pretty 
accurately? — Yes,  it  would  be  pretty  close. 

3467.  The  Chairman. — Up  to  wbat  year  was  the 
river  profitable? — It  was  a good  average  year  up  to 
1894. 

3468.  And  it  is  since  1894,  then,  this  great  change 
has  taken  place? — The  great  falling- off  commenced 
since  then. 

3469.  Was  there  a great  falling-off  in  1895  ? — They 
only  caught  166-9  fish,  against  261-25  the  year  before. 

3470.  The  great  falling-off  really  began  in  1895  or 
after  1895? — Yes,  and  it  corresponded  to  the  poison- 
ing that  took  place  in  1888  to  1890.  They  always 
say  that  poisoning  takes  four  years  before  it  will  affect 
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a river,  the  fishing  running  into.  The  great  falling- 
off  in  the  fish  always  corresponds  to  the  poisoning  in 
the  upper  waters. 

3471.  You  attribute  this  great  falling-off  to  the 
poisoning? — Yes,  particularly  to  the  poisoning  and 
the  great  drainage  of  the  country.  Fish  have  not  the 
same  opportunities  now  of  reaching  tire  upper  waters 
as  they  had  previously.  The  Hoods  that  used  to  last 
for  fifty  hours  formerly  only  last  for  twenty-five  now, 
and  in  the  same  way,  in  the  spawning  season,  if  they 
run  up  the  small  tributaries  in  high  flood,  they  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  running  back  to  deep  water,  and 
they  get  caught  in  the  little  pools  in  the  small  tribu- 
taries. The  fish  have  no  chance  of  escaping. 

347  2.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  ? — 
If  they  could  prevent  the  fish  getting  up  into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tributaries,  it  would  be  a great 
help. 

3473.  You  are  in  favour  of  trying  to  get  them 
stopped  at  the  small  tributaries  ? — Yes  ; I am  also  in 
favour  of  artificial  spawning  of  fish  belonging  to  the 
river ; I don’t  believe  in  buying  foreign  spawn. 

3474.  You  mean  hatcheries  ? — Yes. 

3475.  Have  you  established  any  hatcheries? — 
They  tried  it  last  year,  but  only  in  a rough-and-ready 
way,  and  they  hatched  out  very  successfully ; but  I 
don’t  know  that  there  is  any  means  of  judging  the 
result  so  far,  or  for  some  years  to  come. 

3476.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators ? — No,  I am  not. 

3477.  Is  there  anyhing  else  you  wish  to  put 
before  us  ? — I think  that  the  Board  of  Conservators 
should  make  some  efforts  to  destroy  the  otters  and 
black  divers.  They  kill  an  amount  of  spawn.  I 
have  shot  some  of  them  myself,  and  have  found  a 
great  quantity  of  small  fish  in  them— -that  is,  in  the 
cormorants.  At  this  time  of  year  they  go  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  and  destroy  the  spawn.  I 
never  found  spawn  in  them,  but  I have  found 
matured  salmon  fry  inside  them  about  two  and  a half 
inches  in  length. 

3478.  Have  these  birds  of  prey  increased  to  any 
great  extent?— I don’t  think  that  they  have  in- 
creased, but  there  is  plenty  of  them  there  every  year. 

3479.  But  you  say  they  were  a means  of  destroy- 
ing fish.  If  they  were  always  there,  they  would  not 

account  for  a diminution  in  the  number  of  salmon  ? 

Well,  when  everything  is  down,  they  must  have  an 
effect.  Of  course  there  is  an  increase  of  the  netting, 
and  a decrease  of  the  water  by  the  drainage,  and  by 
the  fish  not  having  the  opportunity  of  escaping  that 
they  had  before. 


3480.  Was  there  any  poisoning  in  the  rivei 
recently  1— Something  small  in  1894,  but  nothin; 
since  then.  They  cleaned  out  the  river  in  1894,  unc 
there  were  practically  no  fish  in  the  river  last  year. 

8481.  The  effect  of  your  evidence  is  that,  in  youi 
opinion,  the  diminution  is  mainly  due  to  the  poison 

mg  that  took  place  about  five  years  ago  ? I think  so 

Of  course  there  is  a great  deal  of  it  due  to  nettim 
by  poachers  m the  upper  non-tidal  portions  of  tin 
riTen  , ^“e-half  is  due  to  poisoning,  and  practically  the 
other  half  to  netting  by  “ poachers,"  and  between  the 
“ powers  ” cleaned  it  out  pretty  well. 

3482.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance  ol 
the  proprietors  combining  to  protect  the  river  anc 
giving  it  a rest,  hy  not  netting  or  angling  for  £ 
number  of  years  !_I  don’t  think  the  angling  makes 
any  difierence  to  the  river.  Last  year  there  were 
only  fourteen  fish  caught  by  anglers. 

3483.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.— Do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  a combination  between  the 

anglers  and  the  net  men  to  give  it  a chance  ? The 

owners  take  very  little  or  no  interest  in  it  now 
they  think  it  is  a ■«  bad  hat.’’  The  net  men  only  take 
an  interest  in  it  because  it  makes  bread  and  buttei 
tor  them. 


3484  Does  it  not  mean  bread  and  butter  to  tl 
men  who  have  tiken  their  boats  off?— They  ha- 
turned  to  other  fishing.  J 


3485.  Professor  Cunningham. — If  there  Was 
chance  of  combination,  the  owners  might  have  * 
interest  in  it  ? — They  would,  if  they  combined.  B 

3486.  Chairman. — You  think  they  would  not?— 
They  have  got  too  careless.  It  is  almost  a hopeless 
task. 

3487.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald Have  you  auy 

idea  of  what  caused  the  sudden  effluxion  of  poisoning 
into  the  river  at  that  particular  date  you  mention'? 
Why  did  it  begin  so  suddenly  and  then  stop?— It 
was  one  of  the  first  experiments  in  Ireland  with 
spurge  poisoning. 

3488.  I remember  it  thirty  years  ago? Down 

here,  anyhow,  they  never  knew  it.  They  used  spurpo 
and  dynamite,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
poison  since. 

3489.  They  give  it  up  because  there  was  no  more  to 
poison  ? — Yes. 

3490.  And  they  only  began  it  because  they  did  not 
know  it  before  ? — Yes 

3491.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  think  as 
regards  the  owners  it  would  be  hopeless,  and  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  take  any  steps  to  restore  the  river? 
— There  are  no  owners  fishing  it  except  ourselves  and 
it  would  not  pay  us  to  do  it  unless  we  got  support  from 
the  other  boats  on  the  river — on  the  open  portion  of 
the  river. 

3492.  Outside  the  mouth? — Yes,  the  lower  tidal 
portion. 

3493.  How  far  up  do  you  fish  yourselves  1—W& 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  1’  miles  below  the 
town  and  a quarter  of  a mile  above  ft. 

3494.  What  is  the  width  of  the  river  there  ?— At 
low  tide  it  would  be  about  30  yards — 20  to  30  yards. 

3495.  What  kind  of  net  do  you  use? — The  drag  net. 
They  are  the  only  net  used  in  our  district  for  the 
capture  of  salmon. 

3496.  And  the  drainage,  you  say,  affected  your 
district  very  much  ? — In  a great  measure.  Lots  of 
the  small  tributaries  that  used  to  be  full  of  fish  before 
are  practically  little  streams  now ; and  when  the  flood 
does  come  it  falls  so  quickly,  the  fish  have  no  chance. 

3497.  It  has  destroyed  a great  number  of  the 
spawning  beds,  I have  no  doubt  ?— Yes,  I have  seen 
a portion  of  the  river  where  the  fish  spawned ; after  a 
high  flood  it  dried  so  rapidly  and  swept  the  gravel 
away,  and  it  must  have  carried  off  the  spawn  also. 

3498.  And  you  recommend  hatcheries? — I think 
that  is  the  only  chance  of  meeting  it. 

3499.  Mr.  Green. — It  does  not  appear  that  the 
white  trout  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as  the  salmon ; 
why  has  not  the  poison  affected  them  as  well  as  the 
salmon  ? — I don’t  think  they  Like  so  long  to  mature 
as  the  salmon.  Alter  two  years  they  reduce  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  salmon.  We  are  the  only  boat 
fishing  white  trout  on  the  river,  and  where  there  is 
only  one  boat  they  Lave  more  elumee  or  escaping  to 
the  upper  portion. 

3500.  Then  that  would  point  to  the  nets  and  notto 
the  poisoning  being  the  chief  cause  of  destruction  ?— 
I don’t  agree  with  that  because  they  get  through  the 
meshes  of  the  nets.  The  majority  of  the  white  trout 
run  before  the  net  fishing  season  opens.  I have  killed 
more  of  them  in  the  month  of  April  with  a rod  than 
they  get  with  a net.  They  spawn  earlier,  and  I think 
they  return  to  the  sea  early.  I have  seen  them  go  in  the 
first  week  of  August  after  spawning,  and  as  a rule 
poisoning  takes  place  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  they  go  before  that  and 
they  work  up  the  small  streams  that  the  salmon  would 
not  go  up. 

3501.  Professor  Cunningham. — We  have  heard 
that  the  condition  of  salmon  has  fallen  off  greatly 
during  the  past  three  years,  is  that  your  experience  ? 
— Yes,  I have  seen  a great  number  of  fish  and  they 
don’t  look  as  healthy  as  the  fish  a few  years  past  did 
— about  three  years  past.  They  are  thinner  and  I 
have  seen  a great  number  of  them  with  a red  eruption 
out  on  the  tail  and  very  sickly  looking. 
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3506.  Bat  you  have  not  carried  out  those  measure-  Woo.  29, 
ments  ? — No.  Mr  — 

• ,350J'  Ifc  “ merely  by  the  eye  that  you  have  done  Beamish" 
xt  ?— Yes,  it  is. 


3502.  That  is  within  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes.  I 
saw  an  odd  one  before  that,  but  nothing  worth  speak- 
ing of. 

3503.  You  have  not  seen  it  in  previous  years  1 — 
No,  only  in  a very  few  cases,  but  there  were  a great 
many  this  year.  I never  saw  so  many  as  in  the  past 
year. 

3504.  Have  you  carried  on  experiments  of  measur- 
ing and  weighing'/ — No,  but  on  the  average  they  have 
reduced  a pound  per  fish  in  weight. 

3505.  That  does  not  give  the  condition  of  the 
separate  fish.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  a well  con- 
ditioned fish  of  6 lbs.  should  measure  in  girth  and 
length  ? — 1 should  think  about  15  inches  in  girth  and 
about  22  in  length.  That  would  be  about  a fair 
.average. 


3508.  I suppose  you  would  be  inclined  to  re- 
commend that  experiments  of  this  kind  should  be 
carried  out  with  a view  to  making  it  perfectly  evident 
that  a change  has  taken  place?— Yes.  If  I had 
thought  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a thing  I 
would  have  tried  it  myself. 

3509.  But  you  say  that  the  fish  has  fallen  off?— 

Yes  ; but  if  I thought  it  would  be  any  help 

3510.  Chairman. — You  did  nob  think  of  that? 

No.  I thought  they  were  of  a poorer  quality.  I 
never  thought  of  measuring. 


Mr.  John  Maguire  examined. 


3511.  Chairman. — What  district  do  you  propose 
to  give  evidence  about? — The  Boyne. 

3512.  And  its  tributaries  ? — Yes. 

3513.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators?— I am. 

3514.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district? — I can- 
not give  the  actual  mileage.  I have  these  statistics 
(producing  a document)  sent  in  by  the  clerk.  T have 
not  gone  into  statistics,  but  more  into  actual  facts  for 
a remedy. 

3515.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  remedy 
would  you  suggest.  I suppose  you  start  with  stating 
that  the  fishing  has  gone  down  in  your  district  ?— It 
has,  but  I don’t  argue  from  the  statistical  decline.  I 
don’t  look  on  the  returns  that  are  reported  by  the  not 
fishermen  as  an  accurate  return,  because  they  liave 
been  averaged  in  a great  many  cases  not  to  give  an 
accurate  return,  but  because  they  thought  that  if  they 
showed  an  increase  the  powers  of  legislation  would  be 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  their  earning  power, 
and  they  never  have  given  a full  return.  This  map 
(produced)  shows  the  Drogheda  District  in  the  first 
instance.  In  1870  the  Drogheda  District  extended 
from  Skerries  to  Douaghadee.  That  only  shows  the 
coast  line.  In  1871  the  district  was  found  by  the  in- 
spectors— that  was  before  my  time  on  the  Board  — to 
be  too  large,  and  this  is  the  boundary  of  the  Drogheda 
district  as  now  constituted.  Tho  Dundalk  Board  was 
then  formed  from  Ologher  Head  to  Donaghadee,  and 
the  Drogheda  Board  handed  over  as  a nucleus  £60  to 
their  balance.  The  season  in  the  Dundalk  district 
is  divided  into  three  pai-ts,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  This 
map  shows  as  accurately  as  possible,  but  not  with 
exact  accuracy.  It  is  taken  from  the  Admiralty  Chart. 
(Witness  explains  the  flow  of  the  tide  from  St.  John’s 
roint,  south,  and  from  Cork  in  a northerly  direction.) 
■t’rorn  the  Boyne  there  are  no  salmon  caught  between 
rhat  and  Dublin.  There  is  no  fishing  in  the  bay 
here,  and  there  are  no  salmon  caught  even  in  the 
shore  nets  from  that  to  Dublin,  proving  my  conten- 
tion at  all  events,  that  it  is  making  for  the  Boyne  the 
majority  of  the  salmon  are  through  this  district.  You 
will  carry  that  in  mind,  six-.  With  reference  to  the 
finances  of  the  Board,  the  officials  of  the  Board  have 
been  changed,  and  some  of  the  older  documents  lost, 
01  not  handed  over,  but  I have  amalgamated  all  the 
balance  sheets  from  1888  to  1899.  We  had  abalance 
then  handed  down  of  £296  10s.  10 d.,  and  our  total 
receipts  from  every  source  were  £6,548  14s.  5 d. 
— these  are  the  total  receipts.  The  expenditure 
during  that  period  was  £6,619,  not  mentioning 
the  shillings,  made  up  as  follows — water  bailiffs, 
£4,680;  salaries,  £551  ; travelling  expenses,  £502; 
printing,  postage,  &c.,  £193;  expenses  of  prosecu- 
tions, £291 ; hatchery,  £400.  I have  not  included 
in  that  £140  which  is  at  present  on  deposit,  and  will 
be  increased  .by  another  £70,  making  £210,  which 
has  been  arranged  for  in  order  to  bring  the  Board’s 
•finances  into  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment, which  says  that  the  retiring  Board  should  Mr.  John 
hand  over  the  last  year’s  income  to  the  incoming  Maguire. 
Board,  which  is  a very  natural  provision  to  make, 
because  if  they  don’t  do  that  the  incoming  Board 
would  have  to  wait  until  their  revenue  came  in  in 
March,  but  this  has  never  been  carried  out,  and,  a* 
far  as  I can  understand,  the  majority  of  Boards  in 
Ireland  have  not  done  so,  nor  have  the  inspectors, 
though  they  recommended  it,  enforced  the  law.  It  is 
to  meet  that,  so  that  at  the  end  of  our  third  year  of 
office  the  Board  will  be  only  left  about  £3  in  debt, 
and  will  have  the  whole  year’s  income  to  hand  over 
except  £3.  I mention  that  because  it  is  exceptional 
that  a deposit  account  has  been  made  to  prepare  for 
the  expenditure.  In  reference  to  the  £400  expended 
by  us  on  the  hatchery  at  Black  Castle,  which  was 
started  in  1894  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  down  at  Navan, 
the  Board  of  Conservators  contributed  £400.  There 
were  public  subscriptions  of  £260,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert contributed  in  cash  £55,  and  in  sand  and 
lime  £102,  making  a total  of  £157.  The  total  actual 
cost  of  the  hatchery  was  £826,  and  the  wages  up  to 
the  present  £140. 

3516.  Per  annum? — No;  altogether.  The  total 
was  £966,  but  the  actual  construction  and  expendi- 
ture was  about  £826.  The  Board  of  Conservators 
when  they  gave  these  annual  grants  to  this  hatchery 
made  no,  if  L may  call  it,  legal  agreement;  with  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  and  now  when  the  Board  declines  to  give 
any  further  grants  without  a legal  lieu,  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert is  withdrawing  the  hatchery  for  his  own  uses 
or  otherwise. 

3517.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — But  how  can  a 
man  withdraw  a hatchery? — It  is  his  own  private 
property. 

3518.  Yes,  but  he  has  to  turn  the  fish  into  the 
xiver.  He  cannot  withdraw  the  Boyne  ? — No,  but  he 
can  sell  the  fish  hatched.  My  point  is  that  the  Board, 
having  contributed  so  much  towards  it,  it  ought  to  have 
started  with  a lien  at  the  time  in  order  to  s<£ve  any  com- 
plications, because  what  we  have  expended  on  it  we 
might  have  borrowed  to  build  a hatchery  of  our  own. 

We  had  already  expended  this  money  and  I don’t 
like  to  lose  the  hatchery. 

3519.  Chairman. — As  amatterof  fact, is  heselling 
any? — Yes;  he  has  sold  some  out  of  the  district. 

3520.  To  any  extent? — He  says  himself  10,000 
the  blue  book  shows  in  two  years,  and  10,000  sal- 
mon ova  sold  in  1897  ; but  then  he  says  he  bought 
salmon  back  to  replace  that  number.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  that  raised  an  argument  at  our  Board.  I 
don’t  see  why,  when  we  gave  £80  a year  to  the 
hatchery,  we  should  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
fish. 

3521.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  there  a big 
demand  for  them? — Yes;  especially  for  the  Boyne 
salmon.  It  is  considered  a very  fine  salmon. 

U 2 
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3522.  Professor  Cunningham. — Did  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  hatchery  fall  on  the  district 'I — Our 
proportion  would  be  approximately,  £490. 

3523.  Mr.  Pitzherbert  has  paid  something? — He 
has  £55  in  cash  and  £102  in  labour — and  he  has 
paid  the  wages  bill,  and  claims  that  as  a balance  due. 

3524.  Is  the  hatchery  on  his  ground? — Oh,  it  is  on 
liis  ground ; he  has  given  the  ground  free  and  the 
ponds. 

3525.  Chairman. — But  so  far  as  this  question  goes 
it  is  simply  this — that  you  did  not  make  a legal 
bargain  with  him,  and  I don’t  see  that  this  Com- 
mission has  anything  to  do  with  that  1 — No  ; but  if 
the  Board  had  sufficient  funds  to  pay  out  the  interest 
of  £157  this  hatchery  could  be  obtained.  I am  only 
saying  what  interest  would  have  to  be  purchased  in 
the  first  instance  to  give  the  Board  sufficient  power 
iD  the  matter. 

3526.  Mr.  Green. — You  would  have  to  acquire 
the  land  too  ? — That  is  not-  of  very  much  value.  It 
is  an  adjustable  thing  if  the  Government  approached 
the  matter  for  the  interests  of  the  river. 

3527.  The  Chairman. — How  long  is  it  in  existence? 
— In  1894  it  began  to  be  built. 

3527a.  Its  results  are'  hardly  ascertainable  yet  ? — 
In  1895  they  hatched  75,000,  in  1896  500,000,  in 
1897  800,000,  in  1898  500,000,  and  in  1899 
350,000— total  2,225,700  hatched. 

3528.  But  we  don’t  know  how  many  came  back  1 — 
There  are  no  statistics  and  there  is  no  mark — there  is 
no  mark  we  can  authenticate. 

3529.  Mr.  Green. — Up  to  what  age  are  salmon 
kept  in  the  ponds  before  being  liberated  ? — I under- 
stand that  for  want  of  accommodation  they  were  let 
out  in  three  months ; formerly  they  were  let  out  into 
the  Boyne,  but  they  are  brought  now,  I understand, 
away,  and  let  out  into  the  tributaries. 

3530.  As  to  the  close  season,  you  have,  I suppose, 
to  take  the  two  districts  together,  the  Drogheda  and 
the  Dundalk  districts  ? — Originally  the  close  season 
was  the  one  from  Skerries  for  netting — I am  speaking 
of  Donaghadee.  Now  the  Drogheda  district  is  from 
the  12th  of  February  to  the  4th  of  August.  The 
next  district  to  it  dates  from  the  12th  of  February  to 
the  14th  of  August.  This  is  looked  upon  now  as  a 
part  of  the  real  cause — the  main  cause — of  the  decline 
in  our  rivqrs — that  the  young  salmon  coming  to  the 
Boyne  are  all  caught  now  by  nets  limited  to  500  yards 
long  when  coming  up  for  that  river  when  the  nets 
on  the  River  Boyne  are  closed. 

3531.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  a matter  for  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  to  settle — was  not  there  an 
inquiry  into  all  this  when  the  dates  were  settled  1 — 
The  Fishery  Inspectors  were  asked  at  the  last  inquiry 
with  reference  to  nets  to  consider  the  discrepancies  of 
the  close  season  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  They 
declined  on  that  occasion  because  it  was  outside  the 
district.  Then  the  two  Boards — the  Dundalk  and 
the  Drogheda  Boards — on  a joint  memorial  asked 
them  to  inquire  into  it,  and  they  declined  pending 
future  legislation  to  inquire  into  the  thing. 

Mr.  Green. — I may  as  well  explain  the  cause  of  that. 
There  was  a section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
gave  us  power  to  hold  these  close  season  inquiries, 
with  a view  to  altering  them,  but  which  necessitates 
the  charging  upon  the  applicant  for  such  inquiry  all 
the  incidental  charges  and  costs  of  the  inquiry.  That 
got  into  the  Act  apparently  by  some  oversight,  and 
for  forty  years  it  was  ignored  ; but  a question  was 
asked  in  Parliament  about  three  years  ago  as  to 
whether  the  Inspectors  should  not  charge  the  expenses 
when  they  held  close  season  inquiries,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
said  that  it  was  in  the  Act  and  he  could  not  advise 
the  Inspectors  to.adopt  any  other  course.  Since  then 
we  have  had  to  sit  tight,  and  whenever  we  have  been 
asked  to  change  the  seasons  on  the  rivers  we  have 
had  to  refuse  to  do  so  except  all  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  district.  Some  districts  said  that  they  would  pay 
the  expenses,  but  then  we  found  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  assessing  the  expenses.  We  did  not 


know  what  expenses  we  were  to  charge,  and  what 
not,  and  therefore  we  replied  to  these  gentlemen  when 
asked  to  hold  inquiries,  that,  pending  legislation,  we 
were  unable  to  do  so. 

Witness. — That  shows  my  point  that  legislation  is 
necessary  for  that,  for,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
we  hold  that  the  discrepancy  has  been  a great  cause 
of  the  decline. 

Mr.  Green. — I think  that  has  been  recognised. 

3532.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I am  afraid  the 
Commission,  much  ns  we  might  like  it,  cannot  under- 
take to  bring  in  legislation  of  the  kind  next  session?— 
I can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  I only  want  to  show 
the  want  in  the  law—  and  where  a great  deal  of  people 
have  been  putting  it  down  to  over-netting — that  this 
is  the  cause.  Although  it  is  over -netting  in  one  way, 
it  is  not  over-netting  in  my  district  that  has  caused 
the  decline.  Although  the  issue  of  licences  for  the 
tidal  waters  is  unlimited,  because  it  is  a public  righfc> 
they  cannot  fish  more  than  a certain  number  of  hauls. 
There  is  a certain  portion  of  the  river  that  is  foul,  and 
they  have  to  take  their  turn,  and  no  man  can  go  out 
of  his  turn.  If  he  had  three  nets  or  four  nets  it 
would  be  better  for  the  revenue  of  the  Board,  but 
the  man  himself  will  have  to  wait  his  turn  for  each 
net.  The  Inspectors  have  made  a bye-law  that  no 
net  can  be  shot  within  100  yards  until  the  other 
one  is  beached,  but  that  only  applies  to  the  tidal 
waters  and  not  the  upper  watei’s. 

3533.  Chairman. — You  want  to  show  that  with 
regard  to  the  close  time  an  alteration  by  legislation 
is  required  1 — Yes,  in  the  close  season  of  the  two 
districts. 

3534.  You  want  to  have  the  close  season  similar  in 
both  ? — As  uear  as  you  can.  The  second  portion  of 
the  Dundalk  district  has  a later  period  than  ours. 
The  first  portion  is  the  same  as  ours.  As  far  as  the 
coast  line  I would  have  them  the  same,  but  the 
inland  waters  are  later  rivers,  and  I’m  not  prepared, 
as  it  is  not  in  my  district,  to  suggest  anything.  The 
way  I argue  is,  that  the  salmon  coming  up  to  the 
Boyne  have  to  travel  all  through  that,  and  those  men 
are  catching  all  that  salmon,  towards  the  expense  of 
preserving  which  they  contribute  nothing.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a nearer  approach  to  the  same  sea- 
son. I don’t  want  to  make  it  hard-and-fast.  There 
should  be  a little  bit  of  give-and-take  in  it.  At  one 
time,  they  were  all  one  season,  and  I think  it  would 
he  very  important  if  the  season  for  nets  was  opened 
on  the  1st  of  February,  and  for  rods  on  the  12th 
of  January,  and  all  nets  and  rods  closed  on  the  1st 
of  August. 

3535.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Look  at  that 
sketch.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  on  the 
Boyne  that  second  boat  starting  with  a net  would 
not  ho  permitted  to  start  from  the  shore  until  the 
first  boat  had  come  in  ? — One  hundred  yards  from  it, 
the  bye-law  says  “ beached.”  Tho  question  of  the 
word  beached  makes  the  bye-law  a little  bit  hard, 
because  the  net  has  ceased  to  fish  as  soon  as  the  two 
ends  ai'e  closed — tho  bye-law  says  beached— that 
means  it  must  be  clear  of  the  water  altogether.  But 
even  that  bye-law  apparently  does  not  apply  to  the 
inland  waters  _ at  all,  and  within  the  later  years 
of  the  seventies,  tbe  tidal  water  fishing  has  been 
changed.  Up  to  Chat  time  they  only  used  snap-nets  in 
tho  fresh  water.  Mr.  Petrie  started  a draft  net,  and  for 
some  years  he  had  only  one.  It  was  unlimited  in 
length.  It  could  be  fished  all  day  in  the  fresh  water, 
from  6 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  ; in  the  tidal  water  you  are 
only  able  to  fish  two  hours  before  the  flood  and  two 
hours  after.  That  means  eight  hours  a day.  In  tie 
other  case,  the  fresh  water  man  fishes  fourteen  hours 
a day. 

3536.  Professor  Cunningham. — Sometimes  ^ 

night? — No  ; they  cannot  'fish  after  8 o'clock  legiti- 
mately. Then  if  you  take  the  total  fishing  hours  for 
the  net  men  would  be  120;  but  they  are  only  able  to 
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fish  forty  hours  in  the  spring  tide,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  water,  and  fifty  hours  on  the  neap 
tide,  making  an  average  of  forty-five  hours  a week. 

3537.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — I don’t  under- 
stand that.  A neap  tide  runs  for  exactly  the  same 
time  as  a spring  tide  ? — It  is  the  force  of  the  water. 
It  is  in  the  fishing  of  the  net  that  the  force  of  the 
water  really  affects  it.  It  gives  them  only  an  aver- 
age of  forty-five  hours,  while  the  other  men  have  a 
total  fishing  of  seventy  hours. 

3538.  Chairman. — What  is  the  conclusion  you  de- 
rive from  that  ? — That  it  is  not  the  over- netting  in  the 
tidal  waters  that  has  caused  any  depletion  of  the 
salmon ; but  it  is  the  institution  of  the  draft  nets  on 
the  upper  waters  which  has  destroyed  the  spawning 
beds.  Rosnaree  was  taken  as  one  of  the  best  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  the  Boyne,  but  when  this  net  was 
instituted  on  the  Boyne  it  cleared  the  bottom  of  the 
river  entirely.  They  have  to  get  rid  of  the  stones.  I 
have  known  four  horses  put  to  a stone  to  drag  it  out, 
that  the  neb  could  fish.  Salmon  used  to  lie  behind 
those  stones.  No  fish  will  now  rest  on  any  portion  of 
the  river  on  which  a draft  net  has  been  put.  They 
don’t  object  so  much  to  the  snap  net.  These  nets 
have  considerably  increased  in  comparison  since  1870. 
There  was  only  one  then ; there  are  nine  now,  I 
think. 

3539.  1870  you  say? — Yes. 

3540.  But  then  the  diminution  of  salmon  is  very 
much  later  ? — Quite  so  ; 1 am  showing  you — I cannot 
say  whether  that  has  actually  caused  the  diminution — 
it  is  only  what  I can  attribute  it  to. 

3541.  Don’t  you  think  if  it  were  due  to  that  that 
would  have  shown  itself  much  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  nineties? — It  was  commenced  about  1870,  but  it 
was  gradually  increased  as  people  saw  it  productive, 
and  the  system  has  become  so  scientific  that  there  is 
a man  waiting  in  a hut,  and  as  soon  as  the  fish  goes 
over  the  navigation  wall,  out  goes  the  net ; it  is  hard 
for  a fish  to  get  up. 

3542.  Mr.  Green.— This  is  netting  in  the  fresh 
waters? — In  the  fresh  waters  alone.  In  reference 
to  the  hatcheries,  I may  say  I think  it  would  be 
better  before  hatcheries  are  really  established  in  any 
river  that  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  fish  to 
return  to  their  natural  spawning  ground.  In  reference 
to  the  weeds,  proprietors  don’t  cut  weeds  ; Boards  of 
Conservators  have  to  do  that.  If  there  was  more  or 
less  a compulsory  passage  left  free  for  the  salmon  to 
get  up  to  the  spawning  ground  in  the  proper  seasons, 
there  would  be  a greater  chance  of  salmon  getting  up 
on  a flood. 

3543.  Don’t  you  think  tlie  weeds  are  to  a certain 
extent  a protection  for  them  ? — They  ai’e,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  retard  them ; I mean  to  say  if  fish  are 
ripe  for  spawning  they  like  a clear  run  j they  would 
rather  go  straight  away  up,  and  the  sooner  you  get 
them  to  the  spawning  ground  the  better,  on  account 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  earlier  they  will 
be  hatched.  In  reference  to  increasing  the  funds  of 
the  Board,  I find  the  average  amount  received  by  all 
the  Boards  in  Ireland  from  the  10  per  cent,  duty — 
there  is  a 10  per  cent,  valuation  on  the  fisheries, 
which  is  collectable  by  the  Boards  of  Conservators, 
independent  of  the  county  councils — that  10  per  cent, 
from  the  whole  of  Ireland  comes  to  £1,000  per  annum  ; 
if  that  was  collected  by  the  Government  the  same  as  the 
income  tax,  the  cost  of  the  collection  would  be  imper- 
ceptible, and  it  would  be  a basis  of  a loan  from  the 
Government  at  £40,000.  They  could  give  us  money  on 
that,  and  it  would  be  divided  afterwards.  I don't  mean 
my  own  Board  individually,  but  some  of  the  1 0 per  cent, 
some  Boards  are  not  able  to  collect,  but  as  a basis  of 
securing  funds  without  any  Government  grant, 
because  I would  rather  see  the  fisheries  worked  out 
of  their  own  resources. 

3544.  Be  self-supporting  ? — Be  self-supporting  and 
getting  an  interest  taken  in  them,  and  give  them 
so  much  to  do  what  they  like  with  it.  I 
■would  rather  feel  they  themselves  were  doing  the 


work.  I would  make  the  10  per  cent  compulsory,  Nov-  29, 189S 

that  is  that  a man  if  he  took  out  a licence  would  not  Mr.  John 

be  allowed  any  abatement  for  the  licence.  Ac  Maguire. 

present  if  he  was  rated  at  £1,  and  took  out 

a £1  licence,  he  would  not  have  to  pay  the  10 

per  cent. ; but  I would  rather  leave  it  that  he  would 

pay  10  per  cent,  and  also  bis  licence  duty.  Of  course 

it  is  an  extra  tax,  but  someone  must  suffer  a little  bit 

when  it  comes  to  a question  of  the  general  good,  and 

it  is  to  try  and  make  the  least  suffering.  Another 

source  of  income  would  be,  I find,  that  the  total 

average  taken  for  the  five  years,  1893-97,  for  licence 

duty  was  £10,691. 

3545.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Of  licences? — 

Yes,  if  there  was  2|  per  cent.,  or  £260  per  annum, 
given  to  the  Government,  you  would  then  have  a 
further  sum  of  about  £10,000 — it  is  a source  from 
which  you  could  derive  £10,000 — with  no  practical 
loss  to  the  Government,  or  very  little. 

3546.  Even  then  it  is  a small  sum  ? — Even  then  it 
is  a small  sum. 

3547.  Mr.  Green. — What  about  the  County  Coun- 
cils?— The  Agricultural  Act,  I find,  is  really  not 
workable  except  in  a few  instances.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  a district  council  is  empowered  to 
raise  a rate  not  exceeding  id.  in  the  pound.  In  my 
own  district  I tried  it  to  see  if  it  was  at  all  attainable, 
and  I think  we  would  have  to  apply  to  about  fourteen 
district  councils.  I went  through  all  the  formalities, 
and  the  objection  to  it  is  this : “ Why  are  we, 
farmers,  going  to  pay  for  these  fishermen ; can  they 
not  look  after  their  own  business  ? ” And  I really 
think,  honestly  and  practically,  it  is  a dead  letter — 
the  new  legislation —as  far  as  any  value  to  the 
fisheries. 

3548.  Chairman. — It  won’t  be  put  into  operation  ? 

— I don’t  think  so. 

3549.  Mr.  Green. — What  I meant  was  really  with 
regard  to  the  old  legislation,  the  money  which  is 
levied  on  the  fisheries  as  a county  cess  at  present — 
people  who  own  the  fisheries  are  taxed,  and 
that  money  goes  to  the  general  county  expenses? — 

But  the  owner  of  the  fishery  is  additionally  taxed  10 
per  cent,  on  his  fishery.  I would  rather  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  county  councils,  or  meddle 
with  them  in  the  slightest  degree ; I would  rather 
keep  the  fishery  distinct  as  a Department  altogether, 
uncontrollable  altogether  by  anybody  else  as  a 
Fishery  Department. 

3550.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — But  if  you  are 
going  to  get  public  money  ? — But  you  cau  get  public 
money  out  of  your  own  Department. 

3551.  Chairman. — Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
last  year  won’t  the  fisheries  be  brought  under  that 
Department? — They  are  in  a way,  hut  it  is  too 
small — it  is  too  undefinable ; it  is  only  for  sea  fisheries, 
and  they  limit  the  inspectors  to  one  ; whether  it  is  I 
have  not  quite  always  agreed  with  the  inspector’s 
reports  or  not,  but  I would  rather  see  three. 

3552.  What  is  the  next  point? — In  reference  to 
the  penalties  for  offences  we  have  not  much  experience 
of  them.  In  the  large  districts  that  we  have,  it  is 
simply  utterly  unworkable ; that  is  why  I have  always 
advocated  having  no  bailiffs  in  my  district,  and  to 
give  the  m*ney  for  a hatchery — you  cannot  have  the 
two  things.  But  I think  the  Constabulary  would  be 
very  easily  able  to  deal  with  offences  which  I would 
call  criminal  offences.  I don’t  suggest  the  Constabu- 
lary should  deal  with  questions  of  trespass  or  any- 
thing of  that  description. 

3553.  Do  you  include  in  that  category  poaching? — 

Poaching,  where  a man  is  caught  fishing  out  of  legal 
hours.  I.  don’t  want  the  Constabulary  to  say  a man 
is  poaching  because  he  is  on  the  land,  but  if  he  is 
caught  catching  salmon  when  nobody  may,  that  is  an 
offence  that  I consider  the  Constabulary  should  deal 
with.  Another  thing  which  might  fairly  be  arranged 
as  a relief  to  the  Boards,  I think  that  the  prosecutions 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  central  authority,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  inspectors  themselves,  that  is,  I 
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Nov.  29, 1889.  mean  to  say  it  should  be  a Government  Department 
Mi’  John  that  carries  out  all  prosecutions  instead  of  leaving  it 

M *guire.  to  the  local  boards.  Sometimes  you  write  to  the  in- 

spectors for  their  opinion,  and  they  refer  you  to  your 
local  solicitor.  I don’t  want  to  reduce  the  legal 
revenue,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I want  to  see  and 
manage  if  1 can  to  get  some  relief  in  the  prosecutions ; 
you  would  have  a more  uniform  carrying  out  of  the 
law.  With  reference  to  the  bailiffs  and  inspectors 
and  clerks  of  the  Board,  I distinctly  think  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  have  them  fully  under  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  Boards  of  this  description, 
I think  it  is  better  to  leave  them  entirely  independent 
of  the  men  who  really  make  the  election.  It  is  the 
Conservators  make  the  election  of  these  bailiffs,  and 
they  are  very  often  blind  to  their  faults  on  account  of 
the  influences  brought  to  bear,  but  I would  leave  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries 
themselves  when  once  appointed. 

3554.  The  Government  Inspectors? — Whatever  that 
body  may  be.  I have  known  cases  myself  where  the 
men  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of 
the  Conservators  themselves  and  sent  round  to  collect 
the  proxies.  I think  if  the  Boards  wei-e  made  really 
responsible,  or  made  feel  that  they  had  certain  duties  to 
do,  and  these  duties  were  defined,  and  that  the  Boards 
were  made  responsible,  and  felt  they  were  actually 
pecuniarily  responsible  if  they  neglected  that  duty, 
then  you  would  have  more  interest  taken.  Un- 
fortunately in  my  Board  I had  to  threaten  to  sur- 
charge them  and  bring  down  the  Inspectors  on  them 
if  they  did  not  keep  within  the  limits  of  expense.  I 
would  make  the  interest,  that  is,  the  netting  interest, 
to  be  equal  with  the  upper  water  interest.  At  present 
the  upper  water  has  the  power  because  of  ex-officios. 
A magistrate  on  payment  of  £1  becomes  a Conserva- 
tor for  the  year,  and  that  is  utilised  for  voting  pur- 
poses. I would  make  both  equal,  that  the  inland  and 
netting  interest  should  have  an  equal  division  of  the 
government  of  it,  both  elected,  and  then  by  degrees 
you  would  get  them  into  a unity  of  agreement. 

3555.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  ever  possible  to 

get  them  to  combine  to  protect  the  rivers  ? I do.  I 

must  state  from  my  own  experience  in  starting  the 
conference,  I brought  a good  number  of  interests 
together,  and  during  that  conference  there  was  no 
antagonism,  there  was  not  an  unkind  word  said  from 
one  to  another.  It  showed  to  me  at  least  a spirit  that 
was  growing  up,  that  I was  told  did  not  exist  before, 
and  in  my  own  board  I see  some  people  have  been 
educated  that  the  question  is  not  altogether  over- 
netting, there  are  other  causes. 


3556.  This  combination  that  has  been  suggestec 
would  necessitate  a sort  of  self-denial  for  a time  tha 
they  might  reap  advantages  from  it  in  the  future— d< 
you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  combine  for  thai 
purpose?— I do  think  they  would  be  willing  to  com 
bine  if  there  was  a little  taken  off  one  and  a little  ot 
the  other— if  the  net  men  saw  that  they  were  nol 
paying  too  high  a price,  if  they  both  paid  an  equa 
pnee-that  would  very  much  bring  the  combinatioi 
about.  In  my  own  district  the  men  are  really  ] 
must  honestly  say,  inclined  to  give  up  certain  portion! 
of  the  season  rf  it  was  for  the  good  of  tie  river  bui 
what  they  say  is,  ‘‘We  have  to  bear  all  this  legislation 
and  there  is  no  legislation  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
cannot  do  any  more.”  There  is  a sort  of  irritation 
remaining.  If  that  was  removed  I would  take  some, 
thing  off  the  rons  something  off  the  nets,  and  I thirds 
you  would  get  a combination.  Of  course  you  must 
make  them  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  combination. 

3557.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald — It  is  antici- 
patory, unfortunately.  You  cannot  say  you  would 
reap  money  this  year?— I dont  mean  to  say  net  re- 
sults, but  they  must  have  a pecuniary  control. 

355S.  Chairman.— You  must  make  them  see  that 
they  have  a mutual  interest  1—  I must  say  for  my  own 
district  I had  some  difficulty  when  I first  joined  the 


Board.  The  upper  water  was  against  the  lowsr  * t 
we  had  differences  of  opinion,  but  I succeeded  f!n 
well  £ getting  them  to  work  for  their  mutual  beS 
and  they  are  not  so  anxious  now  to  go  for 
against  each  other.  ° Ration 

3559.  Ho  re  you  ever  considered  what  hn„  v 

laid  before  us  by  other  witnesses,  as  to  ste  ■ 
salmon  goi-  g up  the  small  tributaries  for  breeding 
The  result  got  from  that  will  not  be  reallv  *“ 
ciable.  My  idea  is,  that  it  is  better  to  leJXE 
ruu  up  to  what  it  looks  on  as  its  own  snawnt! 
ground,  and  not  to  force  it  to  go  where  it  does^0 
want  to,  because  Nature  makes  she  salmon  eo  whT 
it  really  seeks.  8 iere 

3560.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  F^Gbeald. -Art  makes  maa 
take  him  out?— I quite  admit  that;  but,  if  you 
by  degrees  change  the  art  into  something  else  One 
of  the  essential  parts  of  protection  is  that,  where  von 
give  protection,  you  must  have  it  earned  outfit 
and  let  there  really  be  a penalty  for  it -somethin 
that  a man  will  softer.  If  they  feel  they  suffer  for 
it,  they  will  not  do  it  again ; but  if  a man  onlv  rum 
the  chance  of  being  fined  £o  or  £10,  he  knows  that 
will  be  paid.  Men  have  told  me,  “ What  do  we 
care?  If  you  catch  us  we  will  pay  the  money 
easily.  The  money  fine  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  the 
offence. 

3561.  You  mentioned  that  interesting  thirw  about 
St.  John’s  Point.  Has  anybody  in  your  district 
with  a knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  salmon  in 
salt  water,  educed  any  theory  from  that,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyuo  is  just  north  of  the  point  where 
the  norbh-about  tide  moots  the  south-about  tide  ?- 
No ; I was  only  trying  to  trace  the  current  for 
myself,  and  it  was  on  that  point  I found  that  it  is 
stated  that  the  tide  rises  and  falls  there,  but  there 
is  no  practical  current. 

3562.  What  connection  had  that,  in  your  mind 
with  the  salmon?— Where  the  salmon  come  to  the 
Boyne  from,  when  they  don’t  go  further  from  Dublin 
thau  the  Boyne.  If  you  look  at  the  Admiralty 
chart,  the  fathoms  of  water  is  very  shallow. 

3563.  The  ten-fathom  mark  is  very  far  oub?-It 
forms  a bank,  and  I formed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
following  the  current— the  amalgamation  of  the  fresh 
water  with  the  salt  water— that  led  the  salmon  to 
follow  that  course. 

3564.  I want  to  understand  wliat  you  mean  by 
that  remark  about  the  salmon  north  of  Dublin V- 
Tlie  salmon  that  coine  into  Dublin  come  up  by  the 
southern  coast— by  Wexford. 

3565.  How  do  you  know  that? — They  say  so. 

3566.  Who  says  so  ?— The  Dublin  Board  of  Con- 
servators. 

356?.  The  salmon  cannot  toll  themselves,  and 
nobody  else  knows  ? — I know  they  don’t  go  north  of 
Dublin. 

3568..  You  mean  there  are  no  salmon  caught  north 
of  Dublin— botwoen  Dublin  and  the  Boyne?— No. 

3569.  There  are  two  or  three  small  rivers  there!— 
But  there  are  no  salmon  running  in  them,  and  no 
record  of  any. 

3570.  You  mean  in  all  the  little  rivers  between 
tlie  Boyne  and  Dublin  there  is  absolutely  no  salmon 
and  no  record  of  any  ? — No ; and  no  netting.  That 
is  what  struck  me  as  a remarkable  point  in  it. 

3571 . There  is  a little  river  at  Balbriggan  ? — There 
is,  but  there  is  no  salmon.  There  was  a local  dispute. 
There  was  what  was  presumed  to  he  a salmon  fry 
caught  in  the  Nanny  some  time  ago — about  a year  or 
two  ago— ami  the  local  fishermen  had  an  argument 
Half  said  it  was  a fry,  and  half  said  it  was  nol  auu 
that  is  about  the  only  salmon.  Of  course,  the  white 
trout  used  to  go  up  there 

3572.  But  no  salmon  ? — No  salmon, 

3573.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  record? — There 
may  have  been  an  odd  fish.  The  men  fish  on  to 
beach  for  flat  fish,  and  I believe  there  has  been  an 
odd  fish  caught,  but  there  has  never  been  any  qnan- 
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tity  of  fish.  There  is  no  drift  net  used  in  the  Boyne 
in  that  district  at  all.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is 
closed. 

3574.  What  do  you  mean  hy  closed  ? — The  bound- 
ary for  the  men  to  fish  ; they  cannot  fish  within 
a certain  defined  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

3575.  There  is  no  three-mile  limit? — Half  a mile; 
the  limit  is  drawn  from  the  mouth. 

3576.  Professor  Cunningham. — Of  course  the 
Boyne  is  a very  big  district?—  It  is  enormous,  it  ex- 
tends to  four  counties. 

3577.  And  there  are  a very  large  number  of  inter- 
ests involved  ? —There  are  not  very  many  interests,  it  is 
only  as  far  as  the  weirs  are  concerned,  there  are  three 
weirs,  it  is  principally  really  from  Drogheda  to  Navan 
that  any  interest  arises  in  that  way. 

3578.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it 
quite  possible  for  those  interests  to  combine  for  the 
common  good  ? — I think  so.  I think  there  is  a spirit 
amongst  them  that  has  grown  up  within  the  last  few 
years  tending  that  way. 

3579.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  those  who  own 
those  rights  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  for  a 
certain  time  to  practice  some  self-denial? — I think  they 
would  if  it  was  equal  all  round,  if  you  took  a little  off 
everyone,  that  is  what  I mean. 

3580.  You  made  another  very  important  suggestion, 
that  is  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  control 
of  the  bailiffs  out  of  tlie  bands  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators, and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  and 
put  them  under  a central  authority  ? — A central  body, 
if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  Constabulary.  In  order 
to  have  the  bailiffs  a workable  body,  I would  take 
them  out  of  their  present  control  and  put  them  under 
the  control  of  the  central  office  of  the  Inspectors,  and 
1 would  have  them  inter-changed  from  one  district  to 


another,  not  to  leave  a man  in  any  one  district,  and  I 
would  have  a travelling  Inspector  to  inspect  them. 
They  would  become  then  of  value,  be  practically  a 
sort  of  revenue  police. 

3581.  Then  they  would  be  really  working  for  the 
common  good  ? — Yes ; and  not  for  anyone  individual  or 
any  one  district, 

3582.  Mr.  Green. — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
licence  duty  should  be  increased  ?— We  discussed  it 
at  the  conference,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  in 
our  district.  In  1870  the  licence  duty  on  a single  rod 
was  10s,,  it  is  now  £1.  I think  that  where  a net 
now,  for  instance,  is  used  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
yards,  I think  that  that  net  ought  to  pay  proportion- 
ately more  than  £3. 

3583.  Chairman. — That  is  another  point? It 

would  not  affect  my  Board’s  income  at  all,  but  [ don’t 
think  it  is  fail-,  that  a man  who  has  a ninety-five 
yards’  net  should  pay  £3,  and  in  another  district  he 
gets  five  hundred  yards,  and  in  the  next  one  it  is 
unlimited  for  £3,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  can  fish 
in  the  Dundalk  districts  from  12th  of  February  to 
1st  of  October  for  the  one  £3  with  a five  hundred 
yards’  net.  It  is  disparities  that  make  the  interests 
so  difficult  to  unite. 

3584.  Mr.  Green.  — Do  you  not  think  that  a 
ninety-five  feet  net  in  a narrow  river  like  the  Boyne  is 
much  more  deadly  than  five  hundred  yards  in  the 
open  sea  ? — Not  when  the  salmon  comes  up  on  a run 
for  the  Boyne,  for  their  home,  because  they  are  n 
shoals  then  and  they  catch  fifty  and  sixty  in  one  haul, 
and  those  are  all  young  fish,  and  they  are  not  of  such 
marketable  value,  whereas,  if  they  got  one  or  two  in 
February  they  would  be  much  more  valuable.  I did 
not  care  how  many  they  got  in  February  as  long  as 
they  let  the  young  salmon  up  in  September  to  stock 
the  river. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Noi\  29, 1898. 
Me.  John 
Maguire- 
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»*»n»  NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30in,  1899. 

at  2 o’clock,  P.M. 

In  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon  Lord  Justice  Walker  in  the  Chair;  tlio  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don; 
Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  m.p.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  jails.,  t.c.d.  ; and  Rev.  ft. 

S.  Green;  _ 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Frederick  Stunning  examined. 


Mr.  Frederick 
Stenning. 


3585.  Chairman. — Mr.  Stenning,  do  you  look  after 
this  hatchery  for  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3586.  How  long  is  it  in  operation  ? — Scarcely  two 
years;  only  about  one  and  a^half. 

3587.  So  you  could  not  have  a return  of  salmon 
from  it? — Not  at  all — in  fact,  we  have  hatched  very 
few  salmon  so  far.  We  could  get  very  few  eggs  last 
year  the  fish  were  so  scarce. 

3588.  What  river  do  you  get  them  out  of  ? — The 
Bandon  river. 

3589.  Is  it  females  or  males  that  are  scarce? — 
Both,  but  the  females  were  especially  scarce  last 
year.  We  got,  I think,  five  males  for  one  female  last 
year. 

3590.  What  quantity  of  ova  is  it  oapahle  of  turn- 
ing out? — About  a quarter  of  a million — it  is  a very 
small  hatchery. 

3591.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  cost  you  to  put  it 
up  ? — The  buildings  and  fittings  and  all  the  hatching 
boxes? 

3592.  The  whole  apparatus  ? — About  £80.  I could 
not  exactly  say ; it  might  be  a little  more  or  a little 
less,  but  about  £80 — perhaps  scarcely  that. 

3593.  It  must  be  on  a small  scale  ? — A very  small 
scale  indeed,  sir.  It  was  put  up  just  by  way  of  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Frewen  wished  to  introduce  some  of 
the  American  rainbow  trout  there. 

3594.  You  don't  know  whether  they  do  any  ham 
or  not? — I think  they  are  very  good,  and  I have  had 
a good  deal  of  experience  of  them. 

3595.  What  part  of  the  Bandon  river  is  that  on  ? 
Is  it  high  up  ? — It  is  the  lower  portion,  at  Innishan- 
non,  near  the  tideway. 

3596.  Had  you  any  experience  of  hatcheries 
before? — Oh,  yes ; I have  spent  my  life  at  it. 

3597.  Where  were  you  before  ? — I was  at  the  Sol- 
way fishery  in  Scotland  for  some  time,  and  in  County 
Galway. 

3598  Where  in  County  Galway? — In  Connemara, 
at  Inverbeg,  County  Galway. 

3599.  At  Mr.  Marsh's  place  ? — Yes. 

3600.  I didn’t  know  he  had  a liatohery? — I built 
a small  one  there,  and  there  have  been  very  good 
results.  He  has  two  little  rivers,  the  Inverbeg  and 
the  Invennore.  About  1889,  the  fishing  in  the  In- 
verbeg was  gone  very  bad,  and  he  never  troubled 
fishing  it.  I put  a little  hatchery  there,  and  in 
about  four  years  it  turned  out  splendidly,  well  up  to 
fifty  or  sixty  white  trout  a day — I have  known  that 
taken  out  by  a single  rod. 

3601.  It  is  nearly  all  white  trout? — Yes,  there  is 
salmon,  hut  it  is  no  good,  the  fishery  is  too  small. 

3602.  You  say  there  were  good  returns  from  it? — 
Splendid  returns. 

3603.  The  O’Conor  Don. — Was  the  hatchery  con- 
fined to  trout  oxdy  ? — To  trout  only ; I hatched  a few 
sabnon  from  the  Invennore,  but  so  few  it  could  not 
make  any  difference. 


3604.  Chairman. — Tlie  river  is  very  small!— 
Yery  small.  A few  salmon  run  there  late  in  the 
season,  but  they  are  absolutely  no  good  so  far  as 
sport  is  concerned,  but  the  white  trout  is  very  good. 

3605.  Has  he  given  up  that  fishery? — His  lease 
expired  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 

3606.  Is  tho  hatchery  still  in  operation?— I went- 
up  there  tho  other  day — Mr.  Frewen  has  taken  a 
lease  of  it,  I went  up  there,  and  refitted  it;  it  had 
not  been  used  for  tho  last  four  or  five  years. 

3607.  From  your  personal  experience,  would  you 
say  that  hatchery  has  been  serviceable? — Certainty 
a great  success. 

3608.  Where  is  it,  is  it  near  the  house  on  the 
island  ? — It  is  on  tho  southern  side  of  the  lake. 

3609.  On  tho  island? — It  is  about  600  or  600 
yards  from  the  house  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
home  lake.  There  is  a small  stream  coming  down 
there,  and  the  stream  feeds  the  hatchery ; it  is  only 
a very  rough  made  thing,  but  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  for  all  that. 

3610.  Had  you  any  experience  in  the  Solway!— 
Yes,  I was  manager  there  for  some  time,  but  that  of 
course,  is  carried  on  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is 
trout  mostly  they  hatch  there  to  sell,  to  sell  fry  and 
eggs,  and  so  on;  it  is  merely  a money-making 
matter. 

3611.  Selling  the  ova? — Tho  ova  and  the  young 
fish  that  they  reared. 

3612.  You  cannot  say  then  whether  that  has  ken 
a success  for  tho  purposes  of  salmon  improvement  !- 
It  has  been  a success ; from  a financial  point  of  view 
it  is  a great  success.  It  pays  them  well.  It  is 
nearly  all  brown  trout,  and  Loch  Levens  they  go  in 
for. 

3613.  Mr.  Green. — And  rainbow  trout? — Oh, yes, 
rainbow  trout  and  fontinalics,  and  they  have  to  get 
whatever  suits  their  customers. 

3614.  O’Conor  Don. — Tlio  customers  buy  them 
to  let  them  out  in  other  rivers? — They  do,  sir, 
at  so  much  per  thousand.  People  who  have 
hatcheries  of  tlieir  own  buy  a few  eggs  when  they 
wish  to  stock  their  waters — with  Levens,  for  instance 
1 — or  introduce  fresh  blood  into  their  streams. 

3615.  Tho  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  all  sea 
trout  you  had  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  ? — Oh,  yes,  all  sea 
trout. 

3616.  Mr.  Green. — What  was  it  led  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  white  trout  that  made  it  necessary  M 
start  that  hatchery  ? — I do  nob  know.  It  was  a ver? 
small  stream  in  the  first  place,  an  extremely  a®1, 
river.  I think  dry  seasons  was  partly  the  reason  ■ 
it.  There  used  to  come  a dry  year  and  the  fish 
not  get  up.  They  would  keep  down  in  the  tideway  <> 
months.  There  ai  c two  or  three  large  lakes  » 
course  of  the  stream,  and  unless  you  get  very  hea 
downpours  of  rain,  which  swells  up  the  river,  v 
cannot  get  any  flood. 
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3617.  Chairman. — Where  does  the  river  come  in? 

Mr.  Green. — At  the  head  of  Kilkerran  Bay. 

3618.  O’Conor  Don. — Does  Mr.  Frewen  intend 
to  enlarge  the  hatchery? — Oh,  yes,  I believe  he 
intends  to  make  a very  large  hatchway  there,  to  turn 
out  two  million  eggs  there.  That  is  the  only  thing 
to  do  to  make  it  a great  success. 

3619.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  have  watched 
closely  the  natural  spawning  process? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

3620.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many,  in  your 
opinion,  of  the  ova,  spawned  naturally,  reach  the 
stage  of  fry? — That  would  be  very  hard  to  say — 
extremely  few,  I am  sure. 

3621.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea?— Very  likely  not 
five  per  cent. 

3622.  Then  how  many  of  the  fry  survive  and  get 
to  the  sea  ?— That  is  very  hard  to  say  again,  because 
it  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  presence  or 
otherwise  of  large  numbers  of  predacious  fish  round 
the  coast. 

3623.  Tell  us  the  dangers  to  which  the  fry 
are  subjected?— In  migration  to  the  sear— it  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  you  all  the  dangers,  but 
I can  tell  you  some  of  them,  such  as  a good 
number  are  killed  by  anglers,  by  boys— indeed, 
sometimes,  by  men  who  ought  to  know  better 
—by  trout  fishers,  and  then  sprat  nets  in  the 
river  must  kill  enormous  numbers  of  them,  and  I 
believe  sometimes  herring  nets.  I never  saw  them 
in  herring  nets,  but  I have  heard  they  sometimes 
caught  them,  the  salmon  smolt.  Then,  of  course,  the 
fish  outside,  the  largo  predacious  fish — hake  prob- 
ably,  and  also  spring  mackerel. 

3624.  Then  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
spawn  is  preyed  upon  much  ? — It  is  by  an  enormous 
number  of  different  insects  and  fish  and  eels  and  that 
sort  of  things. 

3625.  What  fish  have  you  found  most  destruc- 
tive?— Brown  trout  and  the  male  white  trout  are 
the  most  destructive. 

3626.  What  about  the  eels?— At  the  time  the 
fish  spawn  and  until  they  hatch,  the  eels  are  hiber- 
nating generally  in  the  mud,  under  the  stones.  They 
do  not  do  much  damage  then,  but  late  in  the  spring 
I am  sure  they  do  an  enonnous  lob  of  damage.  I 
have  got  eels  with  as  much  as  twenty  tiny  little 
salmon  in  them — I could  not  tell  salmon  or  trout  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  eels. 

3627.  Have  you  ever  caught  trout  with  the  spawn 
in  the  stomach  ? — Hundreds  of  times. 

3628.  How  much  would  you  find  in  a single  trout? 

I once  counted  623,  I think,  salmon  eggs  in  the 

stomach  of  a male  white  trout. 

3629.  What  weight  would  that  trout  be? — The 
white  trout  would  be,  as  far  as  I can  remember, 
one  and  a half  pounds. 

3630.  Then  you  have  had  great  experience,  I 
believe,  in  starting  hatcheries? — Yes.  I have  built 
several. 

3631.  You  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cost  of, 
say,  a hatchery  that  would  turn  out  one  million 
«ggs  a year? — You  mean  the  building. 

3632.  The  whole  building  and  plant — that  is  to 
say,  if  you  were  to  place  it  in  a favourable  position, 
with  a good  supply  of  water,  and  so  on  ? — You  ought 
*°  k0  able  to  fix  a hatchery  to  carry  a million  of 
e88®»  up-to-date  style,  for  £400,  that  is,  fixed  on 
economical  lines. 

3633.  Without  being  extravagant? — I don’t  mean 
to  include  fry  ponds,  but  that  is  merely  the  hatchery 

3634.  How  much  would  it  take  to  turn  out  the 
nulkon  eggs  per  annum — what  would  be  the  annual 
expenditure? — That  is,  including  the  men  looking 
after  them,  the  labour,  and  everything. 

Yes,  the  total  expense? — Probably  from 
£150  to  £200  a year. 

3636.  How  many  men  would  that  represent? — 

ne  man  and  a boy  would  do  all  that  is  wanted, 
xcept  the  taking  of  the  fish.  You  would  have  to 


have  some  extra  labour  during  the  spawning  season 
but  once  you  get  the  eggs  one  man  would  do.  After 
the  spawning  one  man  and  a boy  would  look  after 
the  hatchery. 

3637.  Isn’t  it  work  that  could  he  carried  on  by 
girls  ? Certainly.  It  is  carried  on  very  largely  in 
Germany  by  girls — in  fact,  several  of  the  large  fisli 
farms  are  carried  on  by  girls— the  hatchery  work,  so 
tar  as  the  picking  and  the  packing  of  the  eggs. 

3638.  Chairman — Have  you  ever  seen  io  yourself 
m Germany? — No. 

3639.  Professor  Cunningham.— Do  you  employ 
the  wet  or  the  diy  method  of  impregnation  ?— The 
dry  always,  by  all  means  in  the  world. 

3640.  What  percentage  of  your  ova  fertilise?— 
Fully  ninety-eight  per  cent. 

3641.  And  what  percentage  can  you  carry  on  to 
the  period  at  which  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed  ?— There 
is  very  little  difference,  the  loss  is  very  little. 

3642.  At  what  time  do  you  plant  them  ? — I would 
advise  planting  them — if  you  carry  it  on  on  a large 
scale— to  plant  them  when  the  yolk  sac  is  absorbed. 

3643.  You  do  not  believe  in  artificial  feeding?— 
It  is  good,  but  very  expensive  to  carry  on  on  a large 
scale.  You  want  an  enormous  space  for  rearing. 
Where,  say,  to  put  a million  fry  in  yOU  want  an 
enormous  space,  and  a good  supply  of  water.  A 
pond  forty  by  four  by  three  feet  deep  certainly 
would  not  cany  more  than  6,000  or  7,000  fish.  You 
can  guess  the  number  of  ponds  of  that  size  you 
would  require  to  rear  a million 

3644.  In  connection  with  our  present  difficulties 
m Ireland,  have  you  thought  of  any  general  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  hatcheries  ?— Well,  I have. 
If  the  Government  were  to  give  a yearly  grant  to 
one  central  body,  or  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

3645.  One  central  establishment? — I meant  to  say 
not  to  have  the  same  as  it  is  now — Boards  of  Con- 
servator’s having  the  exclusive  control  of  every  river. 
Say  if  the  whole  thing  was  ruled  from  Dublin. 

3646.  You  mean  strengthening  the  inspectors? 

The  Boards  of  Conservators.  The  Government 
ought  to  give  a yearly  grant  for  the  establishing  of 
hatcheries  on  a large  scale,  and  for  maintaining 
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3647.  Where  would  you  plant  these  hatcheries? — 
On  the  principal  salmon  rivers. 

3648.  You  would  put  one  on  each  good  salmon 
river? — I certainly  would. 

3649.  Then  in  the  event  of  that  scheme  being 
carried  out,  would  you  recommend  any  interchange 
of  ova  between  the  different  rivers?— I think  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  with  salmon.  With  trout 
I believe  it  is  a different  thing.  I don’t  think  it 
would  make  much  difference  with  salmon. 

3650.  Do  you  think  now  from  your  knowledge  of 
hatcheries,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  them, 
that  in  hatcheries  alone  we  would  find  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  difficulties  we  labour  under  just 
now  ? — I am  absolutely  sure  of  it. 

3651.  In  hatcheries  alone? — I don’t  say 

hatcheries  alone.  Of  course  you  would  require  better 
protection  than  there  is  at  the  present  time  on  most 
of  our  rivers.  The  staff  of  watchers  on  most  of  our 
rivers  is  very  much  below  what  it  should  be. 

3652.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  establishment  of 
hatcheries  would  lead  to  improvident  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers,  because  if  the  fishers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  thought  they  could  depend  upon 
the  supply  of  fry  frtm  the  hatcheries  they  would 
fish  improvidently.  At  the  present  moment  they 
let  up  a certain  number  to  spawn? — I understand 
you,  but  I do  not  know — possibly  so. 

3653.  So  that  you  would  not  suggest  the 
hatcheries  as  the  solo  remedy? — Oh,  no.  I said  I 
would  certainly  protect  the  rivers  better  than  they 
are  at  present. 

3654.  You  go  in  for  protection? — For  protection. 
In  some  rivers  that  I know  there  is  a great  deal  too 
much  netting. 

X. 
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2655.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  Would 
you  recommend  any  restriction  in  the  way  of 
netting? — I certainly  would  in  some  rivers.  Of 
course  you  cannot  make  a law  for  the  whole  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  that,  matter. 

3656.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  over-netting  in 
Ireland  ? — I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
netting  portions  of  the  rivers  in  this  country.  I 
know  of  many  rivers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  where 
there  are  a great  many,  too  many,  nets,  such  as  the 
Blackwater,  the  Lee,  and  the  Bandon,  but  I think 
it  is  illegal  netting  that  does  more  harm  than  legal, 
drift  nets,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

3657.  Mr.  Green. — Drift  nets  are  not  illegal? — 
They  are  illegal  on  some  rivers,  on  the  Bandon,  for 
instance.  They  use  them  during  the  weekly  and 
yearly  close  season. 

3658.  Professor  Cunningham. — They  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  close  season  ? — They  do  not  re- 
cognise it  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
staff  of  watchers  is  so  small  that  they  really  defy 
them. 

3659.  Do  you  believe  in  the  five  years  cycle  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  now  1 — That  is  giving  a year 
too  much  in  this  country. 

3660.  You  think  it  is  four  years? — As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  it  is  four  years. 

3661.  You  might  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the 
history  of  the  salmon  during  these  four  years  ? — 
We  know  that  they  stay  over  one  year  and  some  of 
them  two  years,  and  some  of  them  three  years  in 
the  fresh  water  before  they  put  on  smolt  scales.  The 
bulk  of  them  migrate  at  the  end  of  two  yearn  or  two 
years  and  a month,  or  two  years  and  two  months. 
They  go  down  about  April  and  May  and  they  return 
again.  I believe  they  spend  fully  fourteen  months 
in  the  sea. 

3662.  And  then  they  come  back  as  grilse? — As 
grilse. 

3663.  Of  very  different  weights? — Yes. 

3664.  How  can  you  account  for  that  ? — It  is  the 
same  with  trout.  If  you  rear  a lot  of  trout  giving 
them  the  same  food  you  will  always  get  them  very 
uneven,  I don't  know  why  it  is. 

3665.  Is  it  the  feeding,  do  you  think? — It  may  bo 
— partly  owing  to  the  food  aud  partly  the  vitality 
of  the  fish,  some  fish  being  stronger  than  others. 

3666.  Have  you  ever  known  of  poor  feeding 
rendering  fish  barren? — I have  seen  that  in  trout. 
It  is  a well  known  fact. 

3667.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  possible  in  the 
case  of  salmon  ? — I think  very  likely. 

3668.  Do  you  think  barren  fish  would  have  the 
same  tendency  to  go  up  the  river  ? — Without  having 
the  ova  developed?  . 

3669.  Of  course  the  ova  are  only  very  slightly 
developed  when  the  instinct  presses  them  on? — You 
mean  without  the  seeds  of  the  ova — oh,  not  at  all. 

3670.  Then  they  would  stop  a year  in  the  sea? — 
Yes. 

3671.  Would  that  account  for  this  temporary  de- 
cline in  number? — It  might.  I have  noticed  that 
after  a bad  year,  the  following  one  you  get  heavier 
fish  and  more  of  them.  Por  instance,  I noticed  the 
■ same  thing  on  the  Bandon  river  this  year.  Twelve 
months  ago — last  season  was  the  worst  that  ever  was 
known  there  for  netting,  and  for  angling  as  well — 
the  fish  were  miserably  small.  This  year  there  was 
a goodish  increase,  and  they  were  heavier  and  better 
conditioned  fish. 

3672.  Do  smolts  descend  in  April  with  you? — Yes, 
sir. 

3673.  Do  you  think  this  is  general  all  over  Ire- 
land ? — The  main  run  takes  place  in  April  and  May. 

3674.  Does  it  go  into  June? — Yes,  a few 
stragglers. 

3675.  Do  you-  think  three  months  would  cover  the 
whole  period  of  the  descent  of  smolts? — Oh,  no; 
there  are  i few  come  down  in  this  month. 


2676.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  destruction 
said  to  occur  through  turbines  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  go  into  that. 

3677.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  these 
turbines  were  protected,  say,  for  only  three  months 
in  the  year  ? — I am  sure  they  do  a'  great  deal  of 
harm. 

3678.  If  we  protected  them  for  three  months  of 
the  year,  would  that  be  sufficient  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think 
it  would — duiing  the  time  the  main  run  of  the  fish 
are  going  down. 

3679.  You  would  say  during  April,  May,  and 
June  ? — There  are  very  few  really  go  down  in  June' 
it  depends  partly  on  the  season.  If  you  get  a very 
dry  April  and  May,  there  will  bo  a good  many  go 
down  in  June,  but  if  you  get  a few  little  floods  in 
April  and  May,  it  generally  takes  the  whole  of  them 
away ; they  are  always  a few  in  June,  but  not  many. 

3680.  But  you  think  that  if  we  insisted  on  protec- 
tion so  far  as  turbines  are  concerned,  by  a movable 
grating,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  place 
for  these  three  months  ? — I would  start  to  protect  it 
in  March,  especially  if  it  is  any  distance  up  the  river, 
and  carry  it  on  till  June. 

3681.  The  first  of  June  ? — Especially  if  it  was  any 
way  up  the  river,  because  the  fish  drop  down  very 
slowly.  They  commence  to  drop  down  about  the 
month  of  March,  and  poi’haps  before  that  time,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  don’t  get  there  fill 
about  the  first  week  in  April. 

3682.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Does  your  ex- 
perience coincide  with  that  of  other  witnesses  whose 
evidence  we  heard  on  previous  days,  that  in  the 
yeai’s  when  there  were  few  salmon  coming  back  into 
the  rivers,  the  fish  were  smaller  than  usual,  very  poor 
fish,  misshapen  and  thin  ? — It  is  very  often  the  case, 
and  I have  noticed  it  myself. 

3683.  That  rather  points  to  its  being  something 
in  the  sea  ? — I think  it  quite  possible  that  the  food 
supply  of  the  salmon  sometimes  undergoes  a temp 
rary  failure. 

3684.  In  the  salt  water? — Yes. 

3685.  Have  you  any  idea  owing  to  what  cause!— 
I could  nob  tell  you  that. 

3686.  Nobody  else  can  either.  You  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  hatcheries.  Were  you  in  the 
Solway  before  the  inquiry  of  1896,  or  after  it!— 
After  it. 

3687.  You  remember  it? — Yes. 

3688.  You  were  tliex-o  after  it? — I had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  salmon  fishery  on  the  Solway;  flic 
fishery  I was  on  was  merely  a fish  farm. 

3689.  For  just  selling  ova  fry  ? — Yes,  for  Messrs. 
Annistcad ; it  is  a limited  company. 

3690.  It  was  merely  selling  fry  and  eggs,  for 
stocking  other  rivers? — Yes. 

3691.  Was  that  a satisftcory  concern? — Yes,  it 
pays  very  well. 

3692.  Do  they  come  to  Ireland? — Yes,  a lot  “ 
them.  They  go  all  over  tho  world,  to  places  like 
New  Zealand.  Wo  send  a lot  out  there. 

3693.  To  New  Zealand.  Is  that  going  on  still, 
that  husinoss  ? — Yes. 

694.  Suppose  that,  the  Government  were  to  start 
hatcheries  in  Ireland,  would  there  be  an  unlimited 
supply  of  eggs  to  he  purchased  there  ? — You  corn 
not  purchase  salmon  eggs  there. 

3695.  What  would  you  purchase? — You  could  gd 
German  salmon  eggs,  but  you  could  get  them  muc 
better  from  Germany. 

3696.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  is  the  busi- 
ness?— Trout  eggs. 

3697.  Just  one  point  that  we  would  like  to 
your  opinion.  We  have  had  conflicting  evidence  o 
this  point  from  skilled  witnesses.  One  or  two  sai 
that  they  considered  the  cheap  and  inexpen3 
hatcheries  most  productive  when  the  young  ash  . 

' turned  . out  straight  and  left  to  shift  for  itself  in 
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rivers,  and  nob  put  into  ponds ; what  is  your  opinion 
about  that  ? — I quite  believe  that  I believe  there  are 
not  five  men  in  Ireland  who  understand  fish  culture 
properly. 

3698.  Do  you  think  it  better  to  let  them  take 
their  chance  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  could  rear  them  up 
for  a few  months,  and  had  any  ponds  and  large 
troughs,  it  would  be  better,  but  then  so  few  people 
understand  the  rearing  of  fish  that  they  generally 
kill  more  than  they  rear,  that  I would  advise  running 
than  out  as  soon  as  they  absorb  the  yolk  sac;  turn 
them  into  the  tributaries  and  let  them  take  their 
chance. 

3699.  I want  to  ask  a question,  but  don’t  answer 
if  you  don’t  know : was  there  any  local  feeling 
against  the  putting  of  fry  into  the  river  that  caused 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen’s  artificial  hatcheries  to  be 
maliciously  destroyed  a couple  of  years  ago? — I 
think  not. 

3700.  There  was  no  feeling  against  him? — Abso- 
lutely none. 

3701.  It  was  done  just  through  mere  devilment? 
— Yes.  A few  were  destroyed,  rainbow  trout;  but 
by  wliat  I can  hear  'since,  it  was  a drunken  fellow. 

3702.  There  was  no  feeling  that  they  were  not 
doing  good  ? — Absolutely  none. 

3703.  The  salt  water  comes  up  as  far  as  Ship- 
pool  ? — The  tide  comes  up  above  Innishannon  bridge. 

3704.  Where  is  the  last  net  on  that  river  for  fish- 
ing, or  rather  the  first  net  descending  from  Bandon  ? 
— At  Collier’s  quay. 

3705.  What  net  is  that? — There  are  six  nets 
thire,  seine  nets. 

3706.  Do  they  habitually  disobey  the  law  as  re- 
gards the  close  time? — They  observe  it  very  well. 
It  is  not  the  legal  nets.  It  is  the  draft  nets  which 
are  illegal  in  that  river  that  do  the  mischief. 

3707.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — Some  of  them 
from  Kinsale,  and  a lot  of  those  naval  reserve  men 
come  there  for  training  during  the  year  from  Bally- 
cotton  and  Youghal  and  bring  the  drift  nets  with 
them,  and  fish  during  training  time. 

3708.  Is  that  illegal? — Yes. 

3709.  Have  they  been  prosecuted? — I don’t  think 
they  have.  They  had  no  bailiff  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  until  this  year,  and  he  captured  a drift  net 
there  in  the  summer,  and  also  a stake  net. 

3710.  Was  there  any  conviction? — No,  he  did  not 
capture  the  people.  He  seized  the  net  and  destroyed 
it. 

3711.  How  long  have  you  known  the  Bandon 
river? — These  two  years. 

3712.  From  what  you  can  gather,  is  the  fishing 
getting  worse? — It  is  a little  bit  better  this  year 
than  last  year. 

3713.  It  is  not  steadily  going  down? — It  is  not 
steadily  going  down.  I certainly  think  there  are 
more  fish  this  year.  There  was  a very  fair  run  of 
autumn  fish  this  year  and  there  was  very  good  fish- 
ing too ; they  were  mostly  heavy  fish. 


3714.  Is  there  much  netting  at  Kinsale? — I 
understand  there  are  thirty  nets  from  Collier’ s-quay 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

3715.  Licensed? — Yes,  sir. 

3716.  Do  they  disobey  the  law? — I don’t  think 
they  do  as  a rule.  I believe  it  is  these  drift  nets  do 
most  misohief. 

3717.  Have  they  to  have  licences? — They  are  not 
allowed  in  the  river  at  all. 

3718.  And  there  is  no  prevention,  at  least  the  pre- 
vention is  not  effective? — There  was  no  one  to  look 
after  the  lower  river  until  this  year,  when  we  got  an 
extra  man  and  he  seized  a net. 

3719.  Do  you  think  the  coastguards  could  do  any 
good  in  that  way  ? — I am  sure  they  could. 

3720.  O’Conok  Don. — Have  you  at  all  con- 
sidered the  question  of  stopping  the  salmon  from 
going  up  the  small  streams.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  prevented  from  going  up  the 
very  small  streams  to  spawn,  as  the  spawn  is  de- 
stroyed when  the  drought  comes? — I would  not 
advise  that;  I think  it  would  be  a great  mistake. 
I know  that  the  most  productive  fish  are  those  that 
spawn  in  the  tributaries.  They  produce  more  than 
those  that  spawn  in  the  big  rivers,  where  there  are 
so  many  trout  and  eels,  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  stop  them  from  going  into  the 
tributaries. 

3721.  I don’t  mean  all  the  tributaries,  but  only 
those  small  mountain  streams  where  there  is  hardly 
any  water? — Yes,  I have  seen  them  stranded  in 
mountain  streams,  but  that  is  very  rare.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  are  not  enough  really  to 
make  much  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 

3722.  You  would  rather  leave  them  to  nature? — 
Yes,  I would  rather  let  them  alone  and  not  interfere 
with  the  spawning  beds ; I think  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  do  so. 

3723.  Sir  It.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Even  if  they 
were  not  protected? — Even  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected. 

3724.  There  were  witnesses  here  who  said  they 
would  rather  have  those  places  shut  up  when  not 
efficiently  protected  by  bailiffs  and  others  than  let 
the  fish  go  up  and  spawn  and  have  the  fry 
destroyed? — I would  not  like  to  interfere  with  the 
spawning  bed  at  all. 

3725.  With  the  natural  will  of  the  fish,  you  would 
let  them  go  where  they  would? — Yes,  I would  let 
them  go  where  they  liked. 

3726.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  find  the  sprat  nets  on 
the  river  between  Innishannon  and  Kinsale  do  much 
harm? — I am  sure  they  do  harm.  I have  not  seen 
them  personally,  but  a late  water  bailiff  told  me  he 
had  often  seen  great  numbers  of  fish  in  the  sprat 
nets. 

3727.  You  have  not  watched  the  sprat  nets? — No, 
it  does  not  concern  me.  I am  not  a servant  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators. 


Mr.  Maurice  Leonard,  j.p.,  examined. 


3728.  Chairman. — You  are  agent  for  Lord  Ken- 
mare? — Yes. 

3729.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Laune? — Yes, 
intimately. 

• ns  anything  that  occurs  to  you  about 

I wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Killamey 
Killorglin  districts.  The  upper  proprietors  and 
the  Conservators  of  the  upper  waters  have  for  years, 
since,  1885,  been  complaining  bitterly  of  the  close 
and  illegal  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Laune  and 
along  the  coast  about  a place  called  Cromane.  In 
1889  they  called  upon  the  Fishery  Commissioners  to 
hold  an  inquiry  to  put  a stop  to  this  illegal  fishing, 
Put  there  was  no  result  after  several  days  investiga- 


tion. In  1893  they  caused  another  inquiry  to  be 
held,  also  without  any  result,  and  in  the  same  year 
they  asked  the  Commissioners  to  make  the  following 
regulations  with  a view  to  stopping  the  fishing  on 
the  Laune: — “No.  1,  that  no  draft  net  be  allowed 
of  a greater  width  than  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
width  of  the  river  where  it  is  used  for  the  capture  of 
salmon  and  trout  in  the  fresh  water  and  tidal  por- 
tion of  the  river  Laune.”  The  Commissioners  did 
not  act  on  that. 

3731.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — What  is  the  law 
now,  if  a river  is  forty  feet  wide  there  must  be  at 
least  ten  feet  clear? — There  is  none  of  it  clear. 

.3732.  But  the  law  says  so,  and  then  what  is  the 
X 2 
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you.  3o.  1899.  use  of  making  other  laws  to  the  same  effect? — The 
Mr  Maurice  onty  kh&t  you  must  leave  a free  passage  for 

Leonard  j.i*.  the  fish.  It  does  not  define  any  length. 

3733.  Then  perhaps  I am  thinking  of  some  local 
Act  that  applies  only  to  certain  rivers,  because  I 
know  there  are  rivers  in  which  the  law  is  that  if 
there  is  a width  of  forty  feet  there  must  be  a passage 
of  at  least  ten  feet  left  for  the  fish  ? — I don’t  think 
that  applies  to  Ireland. 

3734.  Chairman. — You  must  leave  a passage  for 
the  fish.  I don’t  say  that  it  is  done,  but  by  law  they 
are  bound  to  leave  a passage? — Yes,  but  it  is  never 
done.  No.  2 was  that  no  draft  net  shall  be  used  in 
the  tidal  or  fresh  water  part  of  the  said  river  at  a 
less  distance  than  200  yards  from  each  other,  that 
no  nets  shall  be  shot  simultaneously  from  points  on 
both  sid'.s  of  the  tidal  and  fresh  water  portion  of  the 
river  Laune  which  are  opposite  to  each  other  so  as 
to  be  in  the  water  at  the  same  time,  but  the  net  shot 
from  one  bank  shall  be  beached  before  the  net  from 
the  other  bank  is  shot.  That  was  also  refused  by 
the  Commissioners. 

3735.  O’Conor  Don. — All  these  things  are  legal 
at  present? — Yes. 

3736.  I thought  you  were  complaining  of  illegal 
fishing,  but  you  are  complaining  of  legal  ? — We  asked 
them  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  the  illegal  fishing  to 
make  these  bye-laws,  and  they  refused.  Next,  that 
all  the  netting  in  the  Laune  be  limited  to  the  period 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  15th  of  July,  that 
the  netting  on  the  lakes  be  from  the  17  th  of 
January  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  these  were 
also  refused.  That  the  sea  fishing  be  fixed  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  August,  that  was 
granted.  That  was  the  only  tiling  that  was  granted. 
That  all  rod  fishing  on  the  Lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
Killarney  district  be  from  the  17th  of  January  to 
the  31st  of  October,  and  that  no  gaff  be  used  before 
the  1st  of  April,  but  that  was  refused.  The  illegal 
and  improper  fishing  was  still  carried  on,  and  in 
1897  we  had  to  come  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Messrs.  Power  and 
Dodd  and  their  fishermen  from  illegal  fishing  on  this 
part  of  the  river,  and  we  succeeded  and  got  the  in- 
junction. 

3737.  Chairman. — That  was  at  Killorglin  ? — Yes, 

Killorglin.  We  got  the  injunction  from  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  after  four  days  hearing,  and  then  we 
applied  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners  again  and  re- 
quested them  to  make  this  bye  law,  which  was 
refused : “ An  application  to  prohibit  night  fishing 
with  nets  on  the  river  Laune  and  its  estuary,  to 
curtail  the  length  of  the  nets  used  in  the  said  rirsr 
and  estuary,  to  prohibit  the  shooting  of  a second  net 
within  200  yards  of  another  until  the  latter  has  been 
beached,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a pole  in  any 
boat  when  engaged  in  fishing.”  Well,  when  we  went 
down  there  to  examine  tire  illegal  fishing  at  the 
mouth,  we  found  a net  stretched  right  across  the 
river,  and  one  end  of  it  held  by  a man  on  the  bank, 
and  the  other  end  fastened  to  a boat,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  bank  by  a pole.  We  asked  the  Commis- 
sioners to  make  a bye-law  to  do  away  with  that  pole, 
and  they  refused.  The  upper  proprietors  complain 
bitterly  of  all  this  illegal  fishing  down  the  Laune, 
and  to  give  an  instance  of  it 

3738.  O’Conor  Don. — But  all  this  fishing  was 
legal  according  to  your  statement? — There  were  fixed 
nets  across  the  river. 

3739.  If  it  was  illegal  you  did  not  require  any 
new  bye-law,  you  state  you  required  all  these  new 
bye-laws  and  they  were  refused? — We  called  for ‘an 
inquiry.  We  thought  if  the  Commissioners  gave  us 
these  new  bye-laws  it  would  assist  us  materially  in 
stopping  the  illegal  fishing  that  was  going  on. 

3740.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  consider  this 
fishing  illegal? — Yes. 

3741.  Why  did  not  you  prosecute? — What  is  the 
good? 


3742.  Had  you  not  a remedy  without  going  to  the 
inspector  of  fisheries? — No,  because  we  would  have 
to  send  all  the  way  from  Killarney  to  Killorglin,  and 
the  man  sent  down  would  have  to  be  under  police 
protection. 

3743.  So  you  thought  the  remedy  was  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  inspectors? — Yes,  and  we 
asked  them  to  do  these  tilings,  and  they  refused  and 
the  matter  then  went  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  we  gob  the  injunction. 

3744.  Chairman. — What  was  that  granted  for  - 1 
remember  something  about  it  ? — The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  found  they  had  fished  illegally  with  fixed  nets. 

3745.  That  was  illegal,  turning  a draft  net  into  a 
fixed  draft  net? — To  show  you  how  Killarney  was 
injured  by  this  exclusive  fishing  at  the  mouth,  you 
can  compare  tho  returns  for  from  1872  to  1892  for 
Killorglin  and  Killarney.  In  Killorglin  they  killed 
171,708  salmon,  and  in  Killarney  during  the  same 
period  they  only  killed  27,162. 

3746.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Would  you 
define  these  districts.  When  you  say  Killorglin, 
what  do  you  mean? — From  the  sea  up  towards 
Killarney. 

3747.  Where  the  Laune  runs  out  of  the  lake?— 
Killorglin  district  rims  from  the  sea  up  to  the  bridge 
of  Killorglin.  Then  Kilkirney  commences  about  a 
mile  above  the  bridge. 

3748.  Chairman. — There  is  very  limited  fishing 
for  netting  at  Killarney,  except  at  the  Queen’s 
cottage  and  a couple  of  other  places? — There  are 
now  about  nine  or  ton  hauls  in  the  whole  lake. 

3749.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — When  you  say 
Killarney  you  mean  those  hauls? — Yes,  and  above 
tho  bridge  in  Killorglin. 

3750.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  a diminution 
in  the  salmon  taken  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  the  Laune  and  Killarney? — Yes,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  year's. 

3751.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — We  had  a 
very  severe  bog  slide  in  1896.  Well,  of  course,  I 
attribute  it  to  the  close  fishing  at  the  mouth  and  the 
want  of  pi-otection  of  the  spawning  beds. 

3752.  In  the  upper  waters  of  Killarney,  the  Black- 
water  rivei',  and  those  above  the  upper  Lake?— Yes, 
the  Fleslc,  the  Ownachree,  and  the  Brown  Flesk,  and 
all  those  small  tributaries  running  into  the  Lake. 

3753.  You  have  no  hatchery  in  that  district,  I 
believe? — Yes,  there  is  one  at  Muclcross. 

3754.  Is  that  trout  or  salmon  hatchery? — Both, 
and  then  Mr.  Power  has  a hatchery  between 
Killarney  and  Killorglin,  a very  good  one  and  a-half 
hiiles  from  Killorglin.  Well,  then  wo  also  complain 
oitterly  of  the  serious  poaching  at  Cromane  Bay,  on 
the  sea  coast.  There  aro  about  forty  nets  at  this 
place,  a great  many  of  them  fishing  without  any 
licence  at  all.  They  fish  day  and  night,  Sunday  and 
Monday,  and  every  day,  and  they  practically  do  what 
they  like. 

3755.  That  means  you  want  better  preservation? 
— We  want  assistance.  Wo  have  applied  to  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  for  assistance. 

3756.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald.—1 They  have  not 
got  any  money : out  of  what  fund  could  they  aid 
you? — Well,  the  assistance  we  asked  for  was  to  get 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  erect  a police  hu 
near  tho  place  to  protect  our  four  bailiffs. 

3757.  Chairman.— They  could  not  give  you  tiiat* 
— We  asked  them  to  ask  the  authorities,  and  did  no 
succeed,  and  then  we  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenan , 
and  did  not  succeed  then.  The  poaching  in  this  dis- 
trict is  something  fearful  and  cannot  be  stopped- 
The  bailiffs  there  are  stoned  repeatedly  when  they 
try  to  protect  the  place,  and  the  strangest  thing  0 
all  is  that  about  thirty  miles  away  the  authon  es 
gave  a police  hut  and  eight  or  nine  police-  to  pro 
the  bailiffs. 

3758.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald.— You  are  talking 
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of  Waterville? — Yes,  simply  because  a man  happened' 
to  be  shot  and  extra  police  were  sent  down,  bub  they 
won’t  go  bo  Cromane. 

3759.  Mr.  Green. — Mr.  Leonard,  you  have  read 
out  a long  series  of  charges  against  the  Fishery  In- 
spectors, but  we  did  make  some  bye-laws  for  your 
protection  ? — You  made  one,  extending  the  season. 

3760.  With  regard  to  those  nets  that  you  are 
speaking  of,  those  poaching  nets  at  Cromane,  we 
made  a bye-law  about  them? — I won’t  contradict 
you  about  that;  I am  not  certain,  bub  what  is  the 
use  of  a bye-law  if  you  cannot  carry  it  out. 

3(61.  What  is  the  good  then  of  making  the  others 
to  which  you  referred? — As  far  as  I know  there  is 
only  one  portion  of  that  you  acceded  to,  and  that 
was  the  change  of  season  that  was  made. 

3762.  O’Conor  Don. — Then  you  say  there  is  no 
use  in  making  these  bye-laws  unless  you  are  able 
to  carry  them  out?— Unless  the  Government  afford 
the  bailiffs  protection  there  is  not  very  much  force 
in  them,  but  I don’t  say  they  are  useless. 

3763.  Chairman. — Has  Lord  Ventry  any  trouble 
there  now? — I don’t  think  so. 

3764.  He  had  when  I was  in  a case  connected 
with  it  several  years  ago  ? — Also  I wish  to  refer  you 
to  what  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  said,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  it,  with  reference  to  poaching  in  this  district  of 
Cromane,  or  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  hand  you  in 
the  whole  judgment,  and  ask  you  to  pub  it  on  the 
notes,  because  it  is  a most  important  judgment  with 
reference  to  the  whole  district. 

3765.  You  may  hand  it  in;  it  is  a reported  judg- 
ment, if  I remember  rightly  ?— Yes,  it  is  dated  the 
17th  of  February,  1897. 

3766.  Is  the  Mr.  Power  who  keeps  the  hatchery 
the  same  man  against  whom  the  injunction  was 
granted? — Yes.  We  have  another  complaint  against 
the  Fishery  Commissioners,  but  I don’t  know  if  I am 
in  order  making  it. 

Mr.  Green. — As  far  as  I am  concerned  you  can. 

3767.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — We  shall  soon 
have  some  made  against  this  Commission,  and  we 
may  as  well  prepare  for  that?— On  the  25th  of 
April,  1895,  we  asked  the  Commissioners  to  hold  an 
inquiry,  and  we  requested  them  to  put  gratings  in 
the  weir  stream  in  the  Flesk,  near  Ehllamey,  and 
they  did  not  accede  to  our  request. 

3768.  O’Conor  Don. — Did  they  hold  the  in- 
quiry?— They  held  the  inquiry,  but  would  do 
nothing. 

3769.  Chairman. — Evidence  was  given  and  they 
did  not  coincide  with  your  views? — We  heard 
nothing  more  about  it. 

3770.  O’Conor  Don. — You  state  you  asked  them 
to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  the  result  was  they  did  not 
agree  with  you  ? — The  inquiry  was  held,  and  then  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1898,  we  made  a similar  application. 

3771.  In  all  these  cases  in  which  vou  made  com- 
plaints, did  they  hold  inquiries? — Yes,  for  several 
days. 

3772.  They  heard  evidence  on  both  sides? — Yes, 
counsel  appeared. 

Mr.  Green. — Well,  the  counsel  on  the  opposite 
a e must  have  been  better  than  yours? — However, 
on  -he  7th  of  May,  1898,  we  asked  for  another  in- 
Tmy  and  got  it.  Bub  they  did  not  accede  to  our 
Ti?UeSu  ,®ufc  -a  veiY  strange  thing  happened. 

p1  “ey  didn’t  accede  to  our  request,  they  ac- 
° 9 770^°  a re<luest  which  was  never-  asked  of  them. 

773.  Sir  B.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — How  could  it  be 

request? — Well,  it  was  not  a request,  for  they  ac- 
ce  ed  to  what  was  never  asked  of  them, 
f *^HA1RMAN- — Did  they  make  a bye-law 

ounded  on  that? — Well,  they  gave  an  exemption, 
nrft  f°  aPP^ca^011  was  made  by  the  mill  pro- 
of tv  nUrther  m6rety  resisting  the  application 
e Conservators  to  erect  gratings  on  the  mill 


stream,  the  inspector  of  Fisheries  granted  an  exemp- 
tion order  to  the  mill  proprietors,  though  such  an 
order  was  not  asked  for. 

3775.  They  went  farther  in  the  other  direction?— 
Yea  Would  you  care  to  have  the  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  and  the  police  with  reference  to 
this  demand  which  we  made  for  a police  hut? 

3776.  O’Conor  Don.— What  is  the  general 
substance  of  it.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not 
giving  it  to  you? — No;  they  gave  no  special  reason. 

3777.  Simply  declined  to  give  it?— Declined  to 
givo  it. 

3778.  Sir  B.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Was  your  appli- 
cation for  that  hut  made  before  any  of  the  huts 
were  put  up  at  Waterville?— It  was  made  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1898. 

•’779.  Mr.  Green. — Last  year? — Yes. 

3780.  Sir  B.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — The  Waterville 
huts  were  put  up  then? — I think  one  was.  ■ 

3781.  Chairman. — There  had  been  no  loss  of  life 
or  anything  of  that  kind?— No,  except  that  the 
bailiffs  were  stoned  there,  and  we  could  not  get  a 
man  to  go  down. 

3782.  Mr.  Green. — But  the  coastguards  are  on 
the  spot? — Oh,  yes. 

3783.  There  was  no  serious  breach  of  the 
law  ? — If  you  refer  to  the  letter  which  we  got  from 
the  Admiralty  you  will  find  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere. 

3784.  I suppose  if  there  was  a man  being 
murdered  they  would  do  something.  Do  those 
Flesk  mills  do  much  mischief  ? — A tremendous  lot  of 
mischief. 

3785.  In  what  way  ? — The  salmon  get  down  there, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  they  get 
crashed  up  in  the  mill. 

3786.  The  electric  light  of  Ehllamey  is  dependent 
on  that  mill? — Oh,  yes,  it  is.  It  was  turned 
into  a place  for  developing  electricity.  There  is 
another  thing  we  would  ask  your  Commission  to  con- 
sider, and  it  is  this — night  spillers. 

3787.  Night  spillers? — Yes;  they  are  used  exten- 
sively in  Killamey. 

3788.  Chairman. — In  the  lake? — Across  the 
mouth  of  the  Flesk. 

3789.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — How  are  they 
used,  can  you  tell  us? — They  are  about  between  four 
and  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  they  are  fixed  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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3790.  But  what  is  it — because  we  call  a spiller  a 
long  line  with  a hook  at  every  fathom  ? — Well,  that 
is  it. 

3791.  Hooks,  not  a net? — Oh,  it  is  not  a net,  but 
a long  line;  and  they  do  any  amount  of  damage  to 
the  trout,  and  we  think  that  there  should  be  a bye- 
law, that  the  law  should  be  enforced  in  some  way  or 
other,  I fancy,  to  stop  it. 

3792.  Chairman. — That  is  all  private  property 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Flesk  ? — It  is. 


3793.  Mr.  Herbert’s? — Mr.  Herbert’s.  Then  we 
think  that  if  a person  is  convicted  for  poisoning  a. 
river  he  should  be  sent  to  jail  directly  after  he  is. 
convicted,  and  that  he  should  not  be  fined  for  it.. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  stop  it.  Then  we  think  that 
where  a person  is  fined  for  illegal  fishing  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  pay  that  fine  within  ten  days,  and 
that  that  troublesome  method  now  in  existence  of 
distress  first  before  you  can  recover  the  fine  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  if  the  fine  was  not  paid  within 
the  ten  days,  the  usual  imprisonment  should  be  en- 
forced. 


3794.  Very  well,  Mr.  Leonard.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ? — The  great  majority  of  the  Conservators 
think  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  increasing 
the  licence  duty  upon  nets. 

3795.  How  do  you  mean  increasing  it — is  it 
arbitrarily  or  what? — Well,  they  considered  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  district. 
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Now,  the  net  licences  roughly  speaking  come  to  300 
in  the  year,  and  the  rod  licences  come  to  about  296, 
and  I suppose  that  the  rods  don’t  catch  one  fish  for 
every  200  that  the  nets  catch. 

3796.  Mx\  Green. — You  would  be  in  favour  of  in- 
creasing the  licence  duty  on  the  nets? — Yes;  I 
think  the  Conservators  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
increasing  the  licences  of  the  nets  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  protecting  the  upper  waters  or  the  spawn- 
ing grounds.  Now  take  Killamey,  for  instance.  We 
have  close  on  seventy  miles  of  spawning  ground 
there,  and  we  have  only  £100  to  pay  the  bailiffs. 

3797.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald.— The  drift  of 
your  evidence  is  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
salmon  is  principally  owing  to  poaching  and  the 
want  of  efficient  guarding  of  the  rivers  ? — And  close 
netting  in  the  mouth. 

3798.  Illegal?— I would  call  it  illegal. 

3799.  But  is  it  illegal  as  a matter  of  fact?— They 
fish  illegally  every  time  they  get  an  opportunity . 

3800.  But  do  you  think  the  legal  amount  of 
netting  is  detrimental  to  the  salmon  fishing? — Oh, 
not  the  legal. 

3801.  And  therefore  it  is  the  illegal?— The  illegal. 

3802.  Therefore  what  you  mean  is  more  protec- 
tion?— Yes. 

3803.  Have  you  watched  the  habits  of  the  salmon 
at  all  in  going  down  to  the  sea  and  returning? — No, 

I have  not. 

3804.  Not  in  that  way  ?— No,  I have  not.  I have 
dono  my  best  to  protect  the  spawning  in  the  upper 
waters  in  the  spawning  season. 

3805.  You  do  not  know— I mean  you  have  not 
watched — the  habits  and  customs  of  the  salmon — 
for  instance,  as  to  whether  in  the  years  when  you 
get  very  few  in  the  rivers,  the  few  that  you  do  get 
are  ill-shaped  and  ill-fed — you  could  not  tell  us  about 
that? — Oh,  no. 

3806.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  hatcheries? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3807.  And  you  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vernment finding  the  money  for  everything? — Well, 
I have  not  said  that. 

3803.  I don’t  know  that  I don’t  agree  with  you  if 
it  is  possible? — I would  ask  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  assist  us  by  means  of  the  police  and 
help  us  to  put  down  poaching  by  that  means.  That 
would  be  a great  thing.  Let  us  help  ourselves,  but 
let  the  Government  assist  us  with  the  forces  that  are 
there. 

3809.  O’Conor  Don. — But  if,  Mr.  Leonard,  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  legal  fishing,  why 
do  you  ask  for  all  those  changes  in  the  bye-laws  ? — 
Because  the  illegal  fishing  is  going  on. 

3810.  Why?— To  stop  the  illegal  fishing. 

3811.  But  I cannot  understand  how  you  can  stop 
illegal  fishing  by  making  tilings  that  are  at  present 
legal  illegal? — Because  it  wordd  be  easier  to  detect 
the  parties  if  we  had  the  help  of  the  police. 

3812.  As  I understand  you,  those  bye-laws  would 
make  acts  which  are  at  present  legal  illegal? — No,  it 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  detecting  illegal 
fishing  and  stopping  illegal  fishing. 

3813.  In  what  way? — For  instance,  now,  if  a man 
standing  on  the  bank  shoots  a net,  and  if  the  other 
net  was  not  shot  out  till  that  was  banked,  you  could 
watch  one  net,  but  when  you  have  two,  or  three  or 
four  shot  out  together  you  cannot  do  it;  no  man 
could  do  it.  Do  I convey  myself  ? 

3814.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — No  one  bailiff 
could  do  it? — No  one  man  could  do  it.  You  should 
have  a man  for  every  net. 

3815.  Why? — For  instance,  there  would  be  a net 
shot  here,  another  shot  here,  and  another  shot  here. 

3816.  Why  not  have  more  bailiffs? — No  money  to 
pay  them. 

3817.  Then  the  fishing  is  not  worth  your  while  to 
preserve? — We  have  no  money  to  pay  those  men  to 


do  that  for  every  net.  Of  course,  if  one  net  after  it 
had  been  shot  was  beached  before  the  other  was  put 
out,  one  could  manage  it  then.  “ 

3818.  O’Conor  Don. — Then  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  present  provisions  with  regard  to  leva' 
fishing — at  present  it  is  legal  to  shoot  out  all  those 
nets? — Yes.  Bub  it  is  very  hard  to  define. 

3819.  Bub  it  comes  to  this — you  do  want  the  bye- 
laws  to  be  changed? — We  do,  certainly. 

3820.  And  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
legal  fishing? — Oh,  m>. 

3821.  Chairman.— But  are  not  there  many  places 
where  bye-laws  have  been  made  prohibiting  (he 
drafting  of  one  net  within  the  other  ? — I believe  so 
in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

3822.  It  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  nebs  con- 
tinuously going? — Exactly. 

3823.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Just  look  at 
that  sketch  which  has  been  dono  by  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Does  that  represent  wliab  yOu  mean— 
the  second  boat  starting  before  the  first  is  beached! 

— Exactly. 

3824.  Surely  one  man  could  see  that? — I don’t 
mean  to  say  that  he  could  arrest  eight  men. 

3825.  Chairman. — But  it  would  be  legal  unless 
stopped  by  a bye-law? — Yes. 

3826.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — But  is  thatlegal 
now? — It  is.  That  is  perfectly  legal  now. 

3827.  The  second  boat  starting? — Oh,  yes,  and 
they  go  over  nearly  to  the  opposite  bank  before  they  ! 
begin  to  turn  these  nets  at  all. 

3828.  And  is  that  legal  ? — Yes. 

3829.  Provided  both  leave  a gap? — Yes. 

3830.  Professor  Cunningham. — lb  comes  to  this,  j 
that  you  strongly  recommend  that  no  second  net  I 
should  bo  shot  till  the  first  net  is  beached  ? — Exactly.  ! 

3831.  You  would  put  it  in  that  way? — Yes.  I ! 
need  not  say  how  strongly  we  feel  about  these 
matters  when  I tell  you  that  it  cost  £1,500  to 
take  that  law  suit  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
try  and  stop  this  illegal  fishing. 

3832.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  you  stopped 
using  the  word  “ illegal  ” ? — Yes,  very  well. 

3833.  It  would  strengthen  your  recommendation, 
as  you  put  it  just  now? — Yes.  It  cost  £1,500. 
And  we  press  strongly  also  to  stop  the  night  fishing. 

3834.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Hie  spearing! 

— No,  the  netting — the  netting  at  night.  There  can 
be  no  supervision  over  the  fishing  at  night  at  all. 

3835.  How  long  does  your  experience  go— how 
many  years  ? — Well,  I have  looked  closely  into  this 
matter  sinco  1886. 

3836.  And  what  is  your  opinion.  I don’t  think 
we  have  put  this  to  you.  Is  the  fishery  gradually 
and  steadily  deteriorating,  or  is  it  coming  and  going 
in  waves,  as  the  last  witness  described? — Well,  I 
think  for  about  six  years  it  goes  up,  and  another  six 
it  goes  down. 

3837.  Oh,  you  don’t  think  it  is  steadily  going 
down — that  the  salmon  are  reducing? — Well,  it  went 
up  for  six  years,  and  it  is  going  down  now  for  six  ' 
years. 

3838.  And  is  this  owing  to  the  period  of  six  years, 
this  cycle,  having  set  in,  so  that  we  may  expect 
better? — It  is. 

3839.  Chairman. — Is  the  decline  going  on  all  tins 
time  although  the  numbers  may  go  up  and  down?— 
Yes,  I think  so. 

3840.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — It  is  getting  a 
little  worse,  though  the  cycles  are  not  varying?— 
Yes. 

3841.  Mr.  Green.— Is  thcro  any  reason  whynigM 
fishing  should  be  prohibited  in  tho  mouth  of  tne 
Laune  any  more  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
or  Blackwater,  or  any  other  river  ? — W ell,  it  Pre_ 
vents  every  single  fish  from  coming  up  to  Killamey 
for  the  whole  night. 
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3842.  The  same  might  be  said  of  every  other  river 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — They  cannot  get  up. 

3843.  To  stop  that  would  reduce  the  capture  of 
salmon  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  something  like  one- 
third  ? — I am  sure  it  would. 

3844.  That  would  be  a matter  of  £60,000  or 
£70,000  a year ; but  if  there  was  any  special  reason 
why  night  fishing  should  be  prohibited  there  more 
than  at  the  mouth  of  any  other  river,  perhaps  there 
might  be  something  said  about  a bye-law? — Well, 
my  belief  is  that  during  the  night  not  a single  fish 
gets  up  to  the  different  branches. 

3845.  Except  during  the  weekly  close  time? — A 


few  instances  do,  but  the  fish  don’t  always  come  up  Nov.  30, 1899. 
in  the  weekly  close  time.  Mr  j^rice 

3846.  — Chairman. — Why? — When  the  Laune  is  Leonard,  j.r 
low  they  will  stop  at  the  fords,  and  they  are  netted 

at  the  fords. 

3847.  O’Conor  Don. — But  it  is  not  always  low 
in  the  close  time? — Not  all  the  season,  but  take 
the  peal  running  in  July.  It  is  very  often  low  in 
June  and  July. 

3848.  Mr.  Green. — In  how  many  hours  of  each 
tide  can  this  net  fishing  go  on  ? — I could  not  tell  you 
that  exactly.  They  fish  on  the  coming  of  the  tide, 
and  the  going  of  the  tide,  till  it  is  down  to  a mere 
nothing. 


Alderman  Henry  Dale,  j.p.,  examined. 


3849.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Have  you  any 
memoranda  or  notes,  Mr.  Dale? — I have  just  a few 
notes  on  this  paper. 

3850.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  started 
first  giving  us  your  notes.  Then  we  can  get  a line 
from  that  ? — Well,  I have  a note  in  the  first  place  of 
the  statistics  of  the  River  Lee,  which  is  the  river  with 
which  I am  best  acquainted.  I may  mention  that  I, 
as  a member  of  the  Board,  have  been  for  about 
twenty  years  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Board 
of  Conservators.  I find  that  our  income  from 
1879  to  1888  averaged  £500  a year — that  is  ten  years ; 
and  for  the  subsequent  ten  years,  ending  1898,  the 
average  had  dropped  to  £434 — a reduction  of  about 
£70.  Last  year  the  income  was  only  £383,  showing 
a still  further  reduction  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
number  of  years. 

3851.  Chairman. — Does  that  arise  from  the 
licences? — The  licences  principally. 

3852.  I do  not  mean  rod  licences? — Rod  and  net, 
both.  The  rod  licences,  I may  mention,  in  the  first 
year  I had — 1879 — produced  £186.  Last  year  they 
produced  only  £147 — a drop  of  £40.  The  draught 
re’s  in  the  first  year  produced  £156,  and  last  year 
£141.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  minor  items,  fines, 
sales  of  forfeited  engines,  and  tilings,  which  caused 
variation  also.  Then  we  have  had  a society — the 
Fishermen’s  Society.  That  was  formed  a great  many 
years  ago.  The  late  Major  Hayes  was  down  one 
time;  we  had  a talk  over  the  subject,  and  we  ar- 
ranged for  a meeting  of  the  net  fishermen — the 
legitimate  net  fishermen — and  we  got  them  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a society  on  the  principle  of  paying  a 
poundage  on  all  the  fish  they  caught,  which  they  did 
for  a number  of  years,  and  then  it  went  to  pieces, 
and  then  it  got  together  again,  and  I believe  it  is 
finally  about  to  be  dissolved  at  present.  But  that, 
with  a contribution  from  another  association — the 
Anglers’  Club — produced  about  £150  a year,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Conservators  got  from  licences. 
Well,  the  Anglers’  Club  has  been  broken  up  and  the 
Fishermen’s  Society  is  about  to  follow,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  funds  sufficient  to  keep  the  steam 
launch,  which  this  society  was  running,  in  the  har- 
bour. There  arc  not  sufficient  funds  to  keep  it,  and 
the  launch  has  been  mortgaged  to  some  gentlemen, 
who  advanced  money,  and  will  have  to  be  sold. 
Now,  I mention  this  matter  of  our  income  in 
connection  with  the  extent  of  the  territory  that 
we  are  supposed  to  look  after.  I have  got  a 
statement,  an  approximate  statement  of  the  length 
of  the  river  itself  and  its  various  tributaries,  and  I 

■ make  out  that  we  have  at  least  200  miles  of  spawn- 
ing ground  between  the  main  river  and  the  tribu- 
taries. There  is  then  about  seven  miles  of  tidal 
water,  and  about  thirty  miles  of  Cork  harbour,  and 
channels  around  the  islands,  and  so  on ; and  that  is 
in  round  numbers  over  230  miles  of  water  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  local  Board  of  Conservators. 
They  have  an  income  which  this  year  would  be 
about  £300.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  with  that 


income  that  any  appreciable  effect  can  be  produced  Alderman 
cn  the  operations  of  the  poachers,  especially  as  the  Henry  Dale, 
aids  from  the  other  associations  I have  mentioned  •1-p- 
are  now  withdrawn.  The  permanent  staff  of  bailiffs 
we  employ  is 'five,  with  a local  inspector,  and  the 
maximum  staff  that  we  employ  at  any  time  is  about 
eight.  We  have  had,  as  I said,  a steam  launch, 
being  run  by  the  Fishermen’s  Society,  but  that  is 
about  to  be  sold,  so  that,  so  far  as  I can  see,  the 
river  Lee  is  bound  to  be  fished  out  as  it  was  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  we  first  started  the  Cork 
Anglers’  Club,  unless  there  are  procured  from  out- 
side sources  funds  available  to  aid  in  protecting  it. 

I think  it  right  to  state  that  the  Constabulary,  in 
the  district  that  I have  been  speaking  of,  have  given 
very  great  assistance — veiy  great  assistance  indeed 
— at  all  times,  but  unfortunately  the  withdrawal  of  the 
assistance  which  we  used  to  get  from  the  Coastguard 
some  years  ago  has  left  the  whole  tidal  district, 
which  is  a very  extensive  one,  practically  without 
protection,  except  such  as  this  one  launch  gives.  I 
was  one  of  a deputation  that  waited  on  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a few  years  ago,  and  Sir 
Robert  Fitzgerald  may  remember  it — I think  he  was 

Sir  R.  IJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Yes,  I was. 

Witness. — With  a view  to  endeavouring  to  get  the 
Coastguard  to  be  allowed  to  assist  us,  as  they  had 
previously  done,  and  also  to  get  the  aid  of  a Gun- 
boat occasionally  in  Cork  harbour,  but  for  reasons, 
that  I presume  were  considered  sufficient,  the 
Admiralty  could  not  see  their  way  to  agreeing  to 
this.  Now,  in  speaking  of  Cork  district,  I speak,  of 
course,  of  one  that,  as  I said  a few  minutes  ago,  I 
know  best,  but  I am  acquainted  with  various  other 
districts  mentioned  here,  for  instance,  Killorglin  dis- 
trict and  Waterville,  and  others.  I believe  to  a very 
large  extent  the  rule  which  applies  to  Cork  would 
apply  all  over  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
of  it,  is  to  my  mind,  that  laws  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  fisheries,  laws,  some  of  them  good,  some 
possibly  capable  of  amendment,  but  those  laws  with- 
out some  means  to  enforce  them  are  really  more  mis- 
chievous than  useful  to  us,  because  I need  not  say 
and  every  one  will  agree,  that  laws  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced are  more  harmful  than  beneficial,  and  rather 
encourage  the  spread  of  lawlessness  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
that  without  some  material  help  from  the  Government, 
from  some  source,  possibly  under  the  Agriculture 
and  Industries  Act — it  is  impossible,  I think,  that  tho 
fisheries  can  ever  be  made  anything  like  what  they 
might  be. 

3853.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  netting  in  that  district — is  there  over-netting 
in  your  opinion? — There  is  over-netting  to  a very 
large  extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  drift  nets,  which 
are  illegal,  which  are  being  used  now,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  any  means  to  stop  them.  Cork  harbour, 

I presume,  you  are  acquainted  with.  There  are 
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several  channels,  and  owing  to  the  way  in  which,  the 
tide  runs  from  the  various  rivers  from  the  Midleton 
district  and  from  Carrigaline  and  the  Lee,  the  tides 
produce  certain  currents  that  lead  the  fish  to  take 
particular  courses  in  coming  up  the  river,  and  in 
these  courses  the  drift  net  is  a most  destructive 
engine,  and  is  accountable  for  a good  deal  of  the 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  fish. 

3854.  You  said  something  about  the  Lee  thirty 
years  ago — was  it  that  it  was  improved  by  what  you 
did  thirty  years  ago? — Yes;  at  that  time  it  had 
fallen  very  much  in  value,  about  the  year  1870, 
about  the  period  that  I began  to  take  an  active  inte- 
rest in  it.  At  that  time  the  fishing  was  very  bad 
indeed  from  various  causes.  The  protection  of  the 
fish  was  increased  veiy  much,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  then  bailifis  were  all  in  league  with  poachers, 
and  with  a better  staff  of  bailiffs,  though  a small 
one,  the  river  gradually  improved  very  much ; but 
it  has  fallen  off  again  for  the  last  ten  years,  I should 
say. 

3855.  Then  it  improved  with  a better  class  of 
bailiffs  ? — Yes,  better  protection,  but  that  was  owing 
to  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  association.  I 
believe  that  for  a number  of  years — ten  years 
perhaps — there  has  been  a gradual  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fish,  especially  spring  fish,  that  is  the  fish 
that  run  from  J anuary  onward.  But  the  number  of 
fiy  does  not  show  quite  the  same  diminution,  nor 
the  number  of  spawning  fish  in  the  winter,  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some 
cause,  as  has  been  mentioned,  I believe,  by  other 
witnesses — some  cause  that  nobody  appears  to  know 
anything  about,  why  the  fish  don’t  run — a cause  out 
at  sea  probably,  want  of  food,  or  some  such  cause, 
in  addition  to  the  local  causes  that  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  stock  generally. 

3856.  Mr.  Green. — In  Ballyvoumey  district,  have 
you  any  bailiffs  up  there? — I don’t  think  we  have 
any  at  present.  We  have  one  or  two  up  there  occa- 
sionally when  we  have  any  money. 

3857.  Chairman. — Is  your  total  number  of 
bailiffs  eight? — Well,  eight  is  the  maximum. 

3858.  For  the  whole  district? — Yes. 

3859.  That  means  practically  none? — Well,  as  I 
say,  but  for  the  police,  who  have  rendered  very 
valuable  assistance  to  us  in  Ballyvoumey  and  in 
Macroom — but  for  the  police  there  would  not  be  any 
protection  practically. 

3860.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  there  a great  many 
proprietors  having  riparian  fishing  rights? — There 
are  a great  number — well,  some  thirty,  perhaps. 

3861.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  any  combina- 
tion amongst  them,  the  upper  and  lower,  to  agree  to 
give  some  rest  to  the  fishery  for  a short  time  ? 
— Well,  I fear  not,  and  I speak  from  experience  of 
the  efforts  made  in  that  direction.  We  did  get  a 
combination,  but  it  broke  down,  and  I will  just 
mention  the  principle  of  the  Anglers’  Club  that  I 
alluded  to.  It  was  started  on  this  principle,  that 
•each  proprietor  should  open  his  water  one  day  in  the 
week  to  members  of  this  club.  The  entire  river 
then  was  divided  into  two  sections,  so  that  members 
of  the  Club  could'  have  two  days’  fishing  a week  if 
they  wished,  and  all  the  funds  raised  by  the  Club 
were  spent  on  the  general  protection  of  the  fishery. 
It  was  started,  as  I said,  in  the  year  1870,  and 
broken  up  in  the  year  1880,  and  it  was  restarted,  I 
think,  again  in  1886,  but  during  the  period  between 
1870  and  1880  we  spent  £1,000  on  the  general  pro- 
tection of  the  river,  in  addition  to  the  extra  licences 
taken  out,  and  to  the  individual  exertions  of  members. 
Cork,  being  a military  station,  a good  many  officers 
joined  this  club,  but  the  value  of  the  riparian  fishing 
rights  was  so  largely  increased  by  the  efforts  of  this  club 
that  in  1880,  or  1878,  the  riparian  proprietors  began 
to  find  that  they  were  giving  too  valuable  a conces- 
sion. Fishings  that  had  been  worth — well,  I can 


speak  now  with  absolute  knowledge  of  the  fact- 
fishings  that  were  worth  £10  when  we  started  the  i 
club  were  being  then  lot  for  £30  or  £40,  and  the 
proprietors  said  that  they  could  not  continue  to  five  1 
up  such  valuable  fishing,  and  they  withdrew  it,  with 
the  result  that  in  five  or  six  years  the  river  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  had  been  before  1870. 

3862.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — And  the  Club 
ceased  to  exist? — And  the  Club  ceased  to  exist. 

3863.  Professor  Cunningham. — That  is  most  valu- 
able evidence  as  to  what  good  can  be  dons 
by  combination? — I think  so.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  combination  could  be  got,  if  all  interests 
would  fairly  and  equitably  contribute,  the  thing 
could  be  done  by  combined  effort. 

3864.  But  I think  you  have  also  been  successful 
in  another  way — you  formed  some  combination 
amongst  the  fishermen  exercising  the  common  right 
at  the  mouth? — Yes. 

3865.  And  you  have  been  able  to  induce  them  to 
pay  a certain  sum  towards  the  better  protection  of 
the  river? — Yes. 

3866.  Well,  I have  never  heard  of  a more  success- 
ful combination  than  that. 

Sir  It.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Except  the  Tay. 

Professor  Cunningham. — Except  the  Tay. 

Witness. — Well,  the  two  things  hung  together  . 
very  much.  The  same  people  who  gob  the  combina-  ! 
tion  amongst  the  Riparian  proprietors  and  the  ! 
Anglers,  the  same  people  got  the  Net  men  to  com- 
bine. 

3867.  How  did  you  levy  the  poundage  on  all  fish 
caught? — Well,  ono  of  the  gentlemen  I allude  to 
undertook  to  act  as  treasurer  to  the  Fishermen’s 
Society,  and  they  had  a secretary  selected  amongst 
themselves,  who  every  week  gave  the  treasurer  an 
account  of  the  number  of  fish  each  man  had  caught, 
and  of  course  they  trusted  somewhat  to  their  sense 
of  honour,  and  I am  bound  to  say  they  acted  very 
fairly,  and  if  a man  caught  100  lb.  weight  of  fish  he 
paid  8s.  4 d.,  or  if  it  was  a halfpenny  he  paid  4s.  2d.; 

Id.  per  lb.  was  a general  thing  at  the  spring  fishing  • 
at  first,  and  that  fluid  went  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
running  the  steam  launch ; lately  it  has  been  six  ) 
pence  per  fish;  that  launch  was  originally  pur-  j 

chased  by  money  collected  by  the  same  people  who  i 

formed  this  combination. 

3868.  Do  you  think  this  to  be  a system  which 
could  be  extended  more  generally  over  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  funds? — If  people 
could  be  got  to  combine,  but  I fear,  from  my  ex- 
perience, it  is  a very  hopeless  task  to  try  and  get  any 
combinations  of  the  sorb  started  and  continued. 
They  will  die  out.  There  is  a great  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  in  these  combinations. 

3869.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — You  have  great 
experience  of  all  that  district,  and  knowing  all  the 
facts  you  do,  would  you  now  tell  us  why  you  think 
tlmt  on  the  River  Lee  this  valuable  combination 
absolutely  broke  down.  Was  it  distrust  of  the 
upper  anglers  by  men  in  the  boat  about  Blackrock 
and  other  places  ? — No,  not  at  all ; it  was  in.  the  first 
place  the  desire  to  obtain  larger  rents  for  fisheries 
on  the  part  of  the  Riparian  proprietors. 

3870.  Chairman. — -I  suppose  that  they  let  the 
fishing  for  a certain  sum,  aud  when  they  deducted 
one  day  out  of  that  from  their  tenant  he  gave  less 
money? — Yes. 

3871.  O’Conor  Don. — -And  then  when  the 
fishing  became  valuable  that  deduction  was  all  the 
greater? — Yea. 

Chairman. — And  then  they  were  killing  their  own 
goose. 

3872.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  Fitzgerald. — In  your  opinion, 
do  the  net  men  from  Custom  House,  Cork,  down  w 
Passage,  practically  do  illegal  damage — I j®  ® 
talking  of  the  legal  killing  of  salmon,  but  illegal  f 
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Up  to  the  present  they  have  not  been  doing  much. 
They  did  a little  in  the  weekly  close  time  perhaps, 
hut  they  have  absolutely  discontinued  the  use  of 
drift  nets,  which  are  illegal,  with  which  I know  for  a 
great  number  of  years  that  they  used  to  kill  an 
immense  number  of  salmon,  but  they  recognise  that 
there  is  a permanent  benefit  in  discontinuing  it.  But 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  I fear  the  cessation  will  be 
at  an  end  now  before  long.  So  I have  heard  lately. 

3873.  They  will  start  again? — Yes. 

3874.  You  don’t  think  that  the  net  licences  that 
shoot  across  the  river  from  mud  to  mud  have 
materially  decreased  the  number  of  salmon  in  the 
Lee  ? — I do  not.  I think  that  if  we  had  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  weekly  close  time  and  the  annual 
close  time,  the  net  fishing  with  draft  nets  would  not 
unduly  kill  the  fish. 

3875.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  all  went  on 
when  you  had  a better  state  of  things  on  the  Lee, 
which  you  described? — Yes. 

3876.  Sir  JR.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  was  the 
end  of  the  attack,  that  I had  something  to  do  with, 
on  that  steam  launch  when  she  ran  up  the  East 
Ferry  river  and  the  launch  was  stoned  by  a party  of 
men  ? The  reason  I ask  is  that  I want  to  know  who 
the  men  were,  what  interest  they  thought  they  re- 
presented in  attacking  that  launch  when  going  up  to 
Ballinacurra  ? — They  supposed  they  represented  the 
drift  net  interest,  which  was  pretty  strong  about 
that  quarter. 

3877.  At  Ballinacurra? — At  Ballinacurra.  Drift 
nets  are  undoubtedly  kept  there  to  a certain  extent, 
ostensibly  to  be  used  outside  the  headlands,  but  I 
know  as  a matter  of  fact  that  in  a great  many  cases 
they  are  used  within  the  harbour,  and  the  presence 
of  the  steam  launch  materially  interfered  with  their 
use,  and  in  the  case  you  speak  of  sixty  or  seventy 
men,  it  was  estimated,  attacked  the  launch.  They 
beat  the  bailiffs  to  a certain  extent  that  were  on 
board,  and  took  away  some  utensils  and  I fancy  re- 
volvers. But  Mr.  Brennan,  our  secretary,  who  is  to 
be  here  to-morrow,  will  be  able  to  give  you  particu- 
lars about  that  if  you  should  wish. 

3878.  My  question  was  what  interest  they 
thought  they  represented  in  attacking  that  launch? 
— The  interest  they  supposed  they  represented  was 
the  interest  of  the  illegal  drift  nets.  There  were 
four  men  convicted  at  the  time,  and  they  got  three 
months’  imprisonment  each. 

3879.  Professor  Cunningham. — Are  these  drift 
nets  sunk  below  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

3880.  How  are  they  fished? — The  drift  net  is  a 
net  of  large  mesher,  which  hangs  on  a cork  line  with 
a lead  line  at  foot,  and  simply  drifts  along  in  the 
current  with  meshes  made  just  of  a size  that  the 
salmon  run  into  it  and  get  caught  there  by  the  gills. 

3881.  How  much  are  they  sunk  below  the  surface? 
--Well,  the  cork  line  is  on  the  surface. 

3882.  They  are  merely  surface  nets? — Yes. 

3883.  They  don’t  fish  deep  in  the  water? — Well, 
not  very  deep. 

3884.  The  fact  that  I wanted  to  bring  out  was 
whether  the  salmon  in  Queenstown  harbour  were  in 
the  habit  of  running  in  the  surface  water  or  at  great 
depth  ? — They  as  a rule  run  inshore. 

3885.  But  in  regard  to  the  surface  of  the  water? 
— I could  not  say  that,  but  these  nets  are  sufficiently 
deep  to  touch  the  bottom  where  the  salmon  run. 

3886.  So  that  they  really  correspond  in  depth  to 
the  depth  of  the  harbour?— -Yes. 

3887.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGjsrald. — Do  you  really 
think,  Alderman,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any 
combination  should  be  got  up  there  again  ? — Well,  I 
really  fear  it,  because  a number  of  men  who  were  in 
it  then,  whom  you  knew,  are  since  dead,  and  there  is 
really  not  the  same  chance  that  there  was  at  that 
time  of  making  a solid  combination. 

3888.  Mr.  Green. — There  is  a point  worthy  of 
consideration  about  tbis  combination  on  tbe 


Lee.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know  what 
conditions  are  favourable  for  combination,  and  t 
we  might  have  the  opinion  of  Alderman  Dale,-  as  he  l 
has  had  such  a lot  of  experience  in  it.  The  condi-  J 
tions  it  seems  to  me  in  the  Lee  are  peculiar  and 
tend  to  make  a combination  possible.  You  have  in 
the  upper  tidal  waters  of  the  Lee — you  will  tell  me  if 
I am  wrong — you  have  up  at  tbe  Brickfields  and 
about  there,  a number  of  net  men  whose  interests  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  fish  down  in  Cork  harbour? — Yes. 

3889.  And  those  men  are  always  ready  to  com- 
bine te  put  down  the  Rathcoursey  men  ? — Yes. 

3890.  And  that  was  the  inducement,  you  think, 
that  favoured  and  enabled  those  gentlemen  to  bring 
about  the  combination  in  Cork,  because  they  had 
two  divergent  interests  in  the  lower  waters — very 
divergent  interests  which  you  would  not  have  in 
other  districts? — Yes.  That  had  a very  consider- 
able influence  in  tbe  matter,  I think,  as  regards  the 
Fishermen’s  Society. 

3891.  And  the  Brickfields  fellows  were  quite 
ready  to  hunt  the  Rathcoursey  men  into  the  sea? — 
Yes. 

3892.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  was  the 
boat  that  was  seized? — That  was  the  steam  launch 
that  was  being  ran  by  the  Fishermen's  Society. 

3893.  What  was  the  boat  that  she  seized  which 
she  was  after  at  the  time? — I don’t  know. 

3894.  Was  it  the  Blackrock  men  or  the  Rath- 
coursey men  ? — It  would  be  the  Rathcoursey  men. 

3895.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at.  Do  you 

think  that  any  fixed  thing  like  that  at  the  water- 
works is  a thing  that  does  very  much  harm  at  Cork  ? 
— Well,  with  regard  to  the  waterworks 

3896.  Weir  we  will  call  it? — The  waterworks’  weir. 

I don’t  think  that  does  any  harm  at  present.  At 
the  Cork  waterworks  there  was  some  years  ago  great 
destruction  of  fish  in  the  turbines,  and  also  by 
poaching,  but  when  that  was  discovered  the  Corpora- 
tion took  steps  to  prevent  it,  and  the  head  race  of  the 
turbine  is  now  protected  by  screens,  and  then  at  the 
tail  race  of  turbines  we  have  got  a series  of  sluices  by 
which  we  can  get  the  fish  up  in  the  lowest  water  in 
summer  and  up  over  the  weir.  I have  seen  them 
myself  go  up  when  the  weir  was  as  dry  as  this  table 
when  we  commenced  operations. 

3897.  Mr.  Green. — That  was  a very  considerable 
success,  that  pass? — Yes,  it  was;  at  first  some  people 
thought  that  it  would  not  be,  but  it  has  been  a very 
greati  success. 

3898.  Sir  R.  UV  P.  FitzGerald, — A fact  that 
puzzles  me  is  this.  The  riparian  proprietors  above 
Cork  gave  a free  day  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sub- 
scription that  the  Uitlander  paid  for  his  free  day 
went  to  preserve  the  river  in  the  way  that  you 
stated? — Yes. 

3899.  But  when  it  became  a more  expensive  thing 
he  took  all  he  could  get  from  another  tenant,  but  he 
did  not  put  into  the  fund  for  keeping  the  river  the 
same  sum  that  was  got  by  the  subscription  of  the 
Uitlander,  who  had  the  one  day’s  fishing.  That  is 
the  case,  is  it? — That  is  the  case. 

3900.  That  was  a very  short-sighted  policy  ? — 
Well,  last  year  I may  mention,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  we  had  a meeting  previous  to  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  Anglers’  Club.  We  had  a meet- 
ing of  proprietors,  and  there  were  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  money  that  would  be  lost  by 
breaking  up  the  Anglers’  Club  was  to  be  met,  and  it 
was  suggested  then  and  agreed  to  that  every  pro- 
prietor should  contribute  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
rent  he  received  for  his  fishing.  Well,  that  was 
done  last  year,  but  the  proprietors  deducted  the 
head  rent  and  rates,  and  a variety  of  things,  which 
made  it  a very  much  smaller  sum  than  was  expected, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  ways  which  occurred  to  me  tha 
if  you  take  away  outside  aid,  a very  equitable  tax 
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Nov.  so,  1899.  could  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  fisheries — a tax 
Alderman  twenty  per  cent,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  perhaps. 

Henry  Dale,  3901.  For  preservation  purposes 2 — For  preserva- 
J-p*  tion  purposes,  if  the  money  cannot  be  got  from  any 

other  source. 

3902.  You  speak  very  highly  of  the  use  of  the 
police  in  your  district? — Yes,  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  and  useful. 

3903.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  pollution  be- 
tween the  waterworks  and  Patrick's  Bridge — to  any 
extent  that  would  kill  salmon  or  hurt  them? — I 
don’t  think  it  appears  to  affect  the  fish  very  much. 
Of  course  there  is  the  sewage  flowing  into  the  river, 
and  that  is  the  only  thing,  but  there  is  a little  dis- 
charge from  the  gasworks,  but  I don’t  think  it  is 
sufficient  to  affect  the  fish  seriously. 

3904.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that  question 
of  salmon  being  dammed  off  the  small — I may  call 
them  almost  mountain — tributaries,  because  there 
was  no  protecting  force  there? — I think,  if  it  could 
be  done,  it  would  be  a good  thing ; but  I doubt  if  it 
could  be  done  effectually,  because  if  there  were  a 
dam  of  any  sort  put  at  the  mouth  of  a little  stream, 
all  a poacher  need  do  is  to  come  some  night  and 
scoop  a little  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  dam  to  make 
room  for  a salmon  to  go  up. 

3905.  Professor  Cunningham. — Or  come  with  a 
landing  net  and  take  them  out  ? — Yes.  I.admit,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out,  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
thing. 

3906.  Chairman. — In  other  words,  it  is  a doubtfm 
mode  of  preservation,  and  good  preservation  would 
be  better  ? — I think  so. 

390"  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Any  hatchery 
on  the  Lee  ? — There  is  not  a single  one. 

3908.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen’s? 
— Yes. 

3909.  What  do  you  think  yourself  of  the  desira- 
bility ? — I think  it  is  most  desirable.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  put  up  hatcheries  generally,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  fish  that  are  spawned  the  greater  chance 
you  have  of  getting  fish  into  the  sea,  either  com- 
mercially or  for  sport,  and  owing  to  a variety  of 
circumstances  I fancy  the  natural  spawning  beds  are 
not  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  The  improved 
drainage  tends  to  lower  the  water  very  rapidly  and 
exposes  them  to  sun  and  frost,  but  from  what  I have 
seen  of  hatcheries — I have  seen  Mr.  Frewen’s  and 
the  hatchery  at  Waterville — I am  firmly  convinced 
that  they  are  a most  important  item  in  any  scheme 
for  restoring  our  salmon  fisheries. 

3910.  Of  course  we  all  know  extremely  little,  in 
fact  nothing,  of  the  habits  of  the  salmon  after  he 
gets  out  over  the  ten  fathom  line;  but  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  dredging  of  mud  in  the  Lee  and 
the  deposit  of  the  same  outside— I forget  what  the 
limit  is? — Five  or  six  miles. 

3911.  Do  you  think  the  deposit  of  that  foul  mud 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  can  have  done  any  damage 
to  the  Lee  or  Carrigaline  river.  The  salt  water 
fishermen  bitterly  complain  of  it?— I know  they  do  ■ 

I have  not  any  means  of  judging.  Theoretically,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  ought  to  do  damage. 

3912.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  have  spoken 
very  highly  of  the  hatcheries.  I suppose  you  don’t 
wish  to  convey  that  you  consider  hatcheries  would 
be  in  themselves  an  adequate  remedy  ?— Certainly 


3913.  You  would  require  to  take  other  steps  as 
wen?— We  require  means  afterwards  of  protecting 
the  fish  and  enforcing  the  fishery  laws.  I think 
hatcheries,  combined  with  a more  general  assistance 
of  the  police  and  coastguards,  would  do  a great  deal 
towards  it. 

3914.  Mr.  Green.— Do  you  think  that  the  bye- 
law made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  prohibiting 
the  use  of  nets  in  the  close  season  up  near  Cork  was 
of  any  use?—' Well,  I think  it  was  of  some,  but  I 
don’t  know  that  it  was  very  much. 


3915.  The  scourge  nets?— Yes,  I remember  W 

bye-law. 

3916.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald.— Have  you  anv 
idea  what  is  the  value  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Lee 
from  the  waterworks  to  Gougaune  Barra— roughly' 
how  much  is  it  worth  to  all  the  riparian  proprietor 
— I should  think  about  £1,000. 

3917.  Supposing  it  was  well  preserved  and  well 
watched  and  stocked,  and  you  and  I had  the 
management  of  it,  what  do  you  think  we  could  make 
out  of  it? — £5,000.  In  fact,  I suggested  to  some 
friends  of  mine  a great  many  years  ago  that  we 
should  form  a joint  stock  company  to  buy  up  the 
whole  lot.  I believe  it  is  capable  of  enormous 
development  on  the  Lee  and  every  other  river. 

3918.  Chairman. — There  are  no  fixed  net*  on  it? 
There  is  one  stake  neb  and  one  bag  net;  one  at 
Ringabella  Bay  and  one  at  Kilchen  Cove. 

3919.  Sir  It  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — They  never 
catch  any  ►almon,  do  they  ? — Well,  I presume  they 
must  catch  some,  for  one  pays  £30  a year  and  the 
other  £10. 


3920.  That  is  the  ono  at  Kilchen  Cove?— Yes 
that  is  £30  a year.  That  is  a stake  net.  I just 
took  a note  upon  a point  that  struck  me.  First 
there  is  the  establishment  of  hatcheries,  as  I said 
and  then  I am  quite  clear  that  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  made  distinctly  the  duty  of  the  police 
to  enforce  the  fishery  laws,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  coastguard.  It  was  suggested,  I think,  by  some 
witness — Mr.  Butler,  I fancy  it  was — that  authority 
to  search  for  salmon,  and  spears  and  such  things, 
should  be  given.  That  I think  would  be  a very  usJ 
ful  proviso,  because  if  a man  in  the  close  season  has 
two  or  three  barrels  of  salmon  salted  and  smoked  in 
his  cabin,  and  that  the  police  have  a right  to  come 
in  and  find  them,  he  certainly  cannot  account  satis- 
factory for  having  them,  and  that  would  tend  to 
check  poaching  in  the  close  season.  I think  I have 
mentioned  the  other  points  that  I have  taken  a note 
of,  about  the  necessity  of  Government,  from  some 
source,  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  fishery 
laws,  because  it  is  evident  that  local  bodies,  except 
they  are  supplemented  with  very  considerable  sums, 
cannot  do  it,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  would 
be  better  done  by  Government  officials  than  by  the 
officials  of  local  bodies. 


3921. 

Yes. 


Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Less  friction?— 


3922.  O'Conor  Don. — Is  there  any  poisoning 
in  the  rivers  ? — There  is  a considerable  amount  of 
poisoning  that  takes  place  on  the  Lee,  principally 
with  a weed  called  spurge.  Tho  Leo  runs  very  low 
in  summer,  and  at  that  time  it  is  done.  I think 
having  poisoned  fish  in  possession  ought  to  be  made 
a criminal  offence,  if  capable  of  proof. 

3923.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  it  certain 
that  you  could  detect  a poisoned  fish  from  another? 
— Oh,  well,  there  is  a doubt  about  that. 

3924.  Science  says  that  it  can? — Well,  I am  not 
sure  that  spurge  is  detectable  by  the  analysis. 

3925.  That  would  make  your  suggestion  impos- 
sible?— It  would — yes.  I did  not  put  it  down  for 
that  reason. 

3926.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  do  not  detect 
it  by  analysis,  but  by  the  appearance  of  the  fish?— 
Of  course  any  person  could  see  that  it  was  poisoned. 

3927  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I mean  if  you 
put  a man  into  the  box  and  ho  could  swear  on  his 
oath,  "this  is  a poisoned  fish,"  he  may  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  such  a subject,  and  if  not; 
then  how  could  you  get  a conviction? — Yes,  there 
would  he  a difficulty  in  that. 

3928.  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  don’t 
think  there  is  any  chance  of  a combination  on  the 
Lee  1 — I much  fear  not.  I can  let  you  have  a tracing 
of  the  fish  pass  at  waterworks  weir  ; if  desired, 
I can  send  it. 

Chairman. — Send  it  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  1st,  1889. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker  in  the  Chair;  the  Right  Hon,  O’Conor  Don; 
Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald  Bart.,  m.p.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  ; and  Rev. 
W.  S.  Green; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Traill,  s.f.t.c.d.,  examined. 


3929.  Chairman. — Now,  Dr.  Traill,  you  want  to 
tell  something  about  the  Bush? — Well  my  lord,  I am 
in  your  hands  altogether.  I suppose  the  best  way 
will  be  for  me  to  make  a statement  first,  and  then  I 
can  answer  any  questions.  Perhaps  I should  explain 
in  what  position  I am  here,  because  there  is,  as  you 
are  aware,  a several  fishery  in  the  river  Bush,  owned 
by  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  and  Lord  Macnaghten.  I 
happen  to  be  the  only  proprietor  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  that  has  established  his  right  to  the  fishing. 
I opposed  the  several  fishery  in  1863,  and  we  arrived 
at  a compromise  afterwards  to  avoid  litigation,  and  that 
(produced)  is  the  deed  by  which  I hold  my  fishery, 
now  under  the  several  fishery  ; but  I need  scarcely 
say  that,  in  coming  here  to  give  evidence  before  yon, 
I don’t  come  to  rehearse  personal  grievances,  but  to 
give  evidence  as  regards  the  management  of  the  river, 
and  the  supply  of  salmon  for  the  world,  and  it  is 
only  so  far  as  my  own  personal  interests  touch  on 
these  that  I would  make  any  further  reference  to  them . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  my  experience  the  rod  fishing 
in  this  river  has  fallen  off  tremendously.  In  the  upper 
waters  it  is  entirely  spoiled  from  what  it  was  in  my  re- 
collection. I remember  one  year  in  my  part  of  the  river 
seventy-two  fish  being  taken  in  one  season,  but  now  I 
could  not  catch  half  a dozen,  probably.  There  is  a great 
falling-off  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  also,  from  the  way 
the  river  is  affected  by  the  flax  water  and  other  things, 
so  that  sometimes,  even  when  the  fish  are  there,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  them.  There  are  several  causes  in 
my  opinion  for  this  falling-off.  One  cause  is  the  dis- 
ease that  got  into  the  river  some  years  ago,  the  white 
fungus  upon  the  spine  of  the  fish,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  other  rivers.  The  causes  of  that  are  very 
hard  to  make  out,  and  several  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  it.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
pottle,  from  the  distillery,  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  because  where  it  entered  the  river,  below  Bush- 
mills, there  was  a sort  of  jelly  fungus  over  all  the 
stones,  and  there  was  a lawsuit  pending  between 
the  owners  of  the  several  fishery  and  the  distillery 
people  about  that.  That  was  left  to  arbitration,  and 
the  arbitrators  decided  that  all  this  pottle  was  to  be 
run  off  in  long  pipes  through  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten’s 
demesne  to  the  sandhills,  but  neither  would  he  agree  to 
open  up  his  demesne  for  the  purpose,  nor  would  the 
others  go  to  the  expense  of  doing  so  ; so  as  far  as  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  has  never  been  remedied. 
The  second  cause  that  affects  the  river  was  the  in- 
crease of  drainage,  especially  the  large  Garry  bog  drain- 
age. The  bog  is  half  way  bet  ween  Dervock  and  Bally- 
money,.  and  is  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  river.  I think 
the  drainage  of  these  old  bogs  has  brought  down  a lot  of 
mjurious  stuff  into  the  river  which  seems  to  stay  there, 
Aot  being  swept  out  to  sea  except  when  an  occasional 
flood  comes.  I rather  think  that  has  something  to 
do  with  the  disease,  but  I am  also  satisfied  that  the 
amount  of  flax  water  that  gets  into  the  river,  in  spite 
all  the  bench  can  do — I will  come  to  that  about 


the  bench  afterwards — in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  Dr.  Traill, 
by  prosecutions  for  flax  water,  I believe  that  the  resi-  s.f!t.c.i>. 
duum  of  flax  water  itself,  coming  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  disease 
which  was  very  bad  on  the  river  some  years  ago.  I 
dare  say  you  have  seen  the  fish.  It  leaves  them 
marked  as  if  with  small  pox.  One  year  they  took  a 
hundred  out  of  the  the  river  with  a net  at  the  bridge 
pool  of  Bushmills,  and  buried  them. 

3930.  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  this  occur  ? — 

As  well  as  I remember,  four  years  ago.  There 
has  been  a great  deal  of  destruction  of  fish. 

This  flax  water  business  is  very  trying,  and  I 
may  say  that  the  magistrates,  especially  the  present 
magistrates,  won’t  fine.  The  thing  has  become 
absurd.  Formerly  they  used  to  put  on  a £5  or 
a £10  fine.  Now  you  get  5s.  or  2s.  6<f.,  or  at  the 
most  £1.  That  won’t  deter  persons  from  letting  flax 
water  in  and  it  is  a very  serious  thing.  If  it  is  a very 
large  quantity  of  flax  water  and  the  river  is  low,  the 
fish  die.  If  the  river  is  at  all  high  and  the  flax  water 
comes,  it  makes  the  fish  sick,  and  they  won’t  take. 

About  two  years  ago  there  was  something  very 
malicious  done,  it  was  very  hard  to  find  out, 
and  I don’t  think  the  thing  was  ever  discovered. 
Something  like  lime  or  poison  was  put  in,  and  a vast 
quantity  of  the  fish  was  killed.  I have  often  seen, 
through  the  country,  the  small  streams  with  dozens 
of  trout  lying  dead,  where  they  had  been  poisoned. 

That  is  very  hard  to  get  at.  Another  matter  that  is 
very  serious  in  the  destruction  of  fish,  is  the  habit, 
that  they  have  got  into  lately,  of  the  excessive  use 
of  nets  in  the  fresh  water.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
a weekly  close  season,  during  which  spawning  fish  are 
allowed  to  get  up  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  if  they 
can  be  followed  up  with  a boat  and  net  a mile  up 
the  river  on  Monday,  and  taken  out  by  the  hundred. 

I have  always  protested  against  it.  It  may  be  legal, 
though  I think  it  illegal ; however,  that  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  fish.  Those  are  the 
first  spawning  fish,  and  to  bring  a boat  on  a cart,  up 
from  the  sea,  and  put  it  into  the  pool,  and,take  a large 
salmon  net,  and  sweep  the  pool  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  take  them  out  wholesale — the  fish  that  had 
been  allowed  to  run  up  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — is 
outrageous.  If  it  be  legal  it  is  most  destructive  to 
the  fish. 

3931.  Chairman.— I suppose  it  is  the  riparian 
owner  does  that  ? — No,  it  is  the  owners  of  the  several 
fishery.  I don’t  like  making  reference  to  the  gentle- 
men personally,  because,  I think,  that  a great  many  of 
these  things  are  done  by  their  agents,  or  people  for 
them,  without  their  knowledge.  I have  had  to  complain 
once  or  twice.  I don't  want  to  bring  any  personal 
grievance  into  it,  except  that  it  seems  a wanton  de- 
struction of  fish.  Taking  the  fish  out  like  that  leaves 
me  with  no  fish.  I have  fishing  on  three  miles  of 
the  river  above. 

3932.  Professor  C ctnninqham. — Whe  was  that 
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begun? — Sir  Thomas  Brady  came  down  the  year  of 
the  disease  of  the  fish,  and  with  his  sanction  the  boat 
was  brought  up  there.  That  is  the  first  time  I recol- 
lect that  boat  being  brought  up  there ; it  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  They  buried  about  a hundred  of 
the  fish.  They  have  done  that  every  year  since,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  diseased  fish  but  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  salmon  and  selling  them. 

3933.  O’Conor  Don. — But  they  never  did  that 
before? — I never  recollect  it,  and  I don’t  know  any- 
one who  did.  • It  is  very  unusual  to  bring  up  a boat 
in  a cart,  and  a sea-salmon  net,  and  take  out  the  fish 
wholesale.  I think  it  a great  pity  that  the  owners  of 
the  fishery  don’t  come  here  and  explain  that.  Per- 
haps they  will  after  my  evidence,  but  I consider  it  a 
serious  injury  to  the  river  andaninfringent  of  my  rights. 

3934.  Chairman. — Has  the  matter  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  ? — I don't 
think  it  has  been  formally  done.  I have  written 
and  remonstrated,  but  with  neighbours  you  cannot 
quarrel  about  these  things.  One  of  the  things  I want 
to  impress  on  the  Commissioners  is  that  all  these 
things  should  be  settled  by  a central  authority 
without  putting  neighbours  to  annoyance  and  causing 
them  to  quarrel.  I would  be  sorry  to  quarrel  with 
my  neighbours  about  a bit  of  salmon  fishery,  no  matter 
how  much  it  might  injure  myself,  but  I think  the 
supply  of  fish  is  a more  important  thing  than  any 
personal  consideration  of  my  own.  There  is  another 
tiling  in  connection  with  that,  that  the  draft  net  is 
used  almost  at  every  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  the  fresh  water  joins  die  sea  at  Buslifoot, 
and  in  using  the  draft  net  they  have  created  a very 
large  pool,  and  I think  it  a great  hardship  that  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pool  they  should  erect  a dam  of 
stones  two  feet  high,  that  stop  the  fish  going  up,  un- 
less there  is  a flood,  and,  practically,  the  open  season 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  is  to  a large  extent, 
neutralised  by  this  dam.  Though  it  may  put  more 
fish  into  the  nets,  it  seems  a suicidal  policy  for  the 
river,  and  a very  unfair  thing  to  do  to  a person  who 
has  aright  of  fishing  above ; it  neutralises  the  weekly 
close  season.  Another  thing  that  I think  would 
greatly  help  to  the  increase  of  fish  and  facilitate 
them  getting  up  the  river  is  that  at  the  salmon  Leap, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  above  Bushmills, 
the  fish  are  entirely  stopped  from  getting  up  the 
river,  except  when  the  flood  is  a half  flood  rising  or  a 
half  flood  falling.  If  it  is  a very  heavy  flood  it 
knocks  the  fish  down  and  they  get  cut.  If  it  is  very 
low  they  cannot  get  up  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  a salmon  pass  there.  As  the  law  stands 
at  present,  if  I were  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
and  pay  the  expense  myself,  I believe  I could  «et  a 
salmon  pass;  but  that  should  not  be  thrown  on  any 
individual  person,  especially  when  all  the  proprieto.-s 
above  do  not  claim  the  right  of  fishing,  or  have  not 
got  it  secured.  What,  therefore,  I think  is  that  the 
salmon  passes  on  the  river  should  be  made  by  the 
central  authority  if  they  think  it  necessary  for  the 
river.  That  Leap  keeps  the  fish,  especially  the  spawn- 
ing fish,  from  the  upper  waters  for  a very  long  time 
indeed,  and  the  longer  they  are  detained  below  the 
more  chance  is  there  of  their  becoming  diseased,  and 
the  Jess  fishing  there  is  above  when  they  do  come  up. 
The  fresh  run  fish,  if  there  was  a salmon  pass,  would 
run  ngho  up  for  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles,  and  there 
would  lie  plenty  of  fresh  fish  in  the  river  and  a much 
greater  extent  of  the  river  would  be  used  for  spawn- 
ing beds  That,  unfortunately,  never  takes  place 
It  may  happen  m a favourable  condition  of  the  flood 
when  the  fish  are  coming  up  to  the  Leap  ; that  does 
happen  occasionally,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  there 
are  always  fash  above.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  salmon  passes  should  not  be  thrown  on 
individual  proprietors,  but  should  be  carried  out  by 
some  central  authority.  I think  it  would  be  very 
advisable  m the  management  of  these  rivers,  with  a 
view  to  the  increase  of  fish,  that  a strong  central 
body  should  have  entire  control  of  the  laws,  and  the 


enforcing  of  the  laws,  and  I think  that  all  netting  i 
fresh  water  ought  to  be  forbidden,  whether  it  is 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  at  the  mouth,  or  illegal  as  T 
conceive  it  to  be  up  the  river ; but  whether  it  be ’legal 
or  illegal,  now  [ think  it  should  be  put  a stop  to  if  you 
want  to  increase  the  supply  of  fish.  To  keep  an  open 
weekly  season,  and  then  follow  the  fish  and  take  them 
outwith  a net,  seems toneutralisethatseason  altogether 
I think,  also,  that  in  the  local  administration  of  the 
law,  the  ordinary  magistrates  should  not  have  anything 
to  say  to  it.  It  is  very  unpleasant  for  country 
gentlemen  to  be  fining  farmers  who  put  flax  water 
into  the.  river,  and  I think  it  equally  unreasonable 
that  the  bench  should  he  flooded  with  farmers  to 
protect  their  brothers  or  themselves  when  the  time 
comes  for  dealing  with  them,  which  is  in  September 
and  October,  and  therefore,  I think  that  the  resi- 
dent magistrates  ought  to  have  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  fishery  laws  locally,  and  neither 
the  country  gentlemen  or  the  farmers  should  have 
anything  to  say  to  it.  I think  it  would  be  also  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  if  you  have  a central  author- 
ity or  body  to  deal  with  these  questions  in  the  future 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  fish’ 
experiments  should  be  made  by  that  central  body! 
It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the  experiments.  That 
would  be  more  in  the  line  of  experts  like  Mr.  Green 
and  others.  But  even  with  regard  to  that  disease  of  the 
fish,  so  far  as  the  experiment  of  taking  a diseased  fish 
out  and  putting  it  into  a salt  water  pool,  that  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  taking  the  fungus  off.  That  little- 
experiment  seems  to  point  to  a mode  of  dealing  with 
the  thing  which  may  bo  done  on  a larger  scale.  I also- 
fancy  if  large  blocks  of  rock  salt  were  put  at  the  foot 
of  weirs  where  so  many  fish  congregate,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  that  would  to  a great  extent  counter- 
act the  disease 

3935.  Mr.  Green. — Has  not  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  greatly  declined?— It  has,  since  they  took  out- 
that  large  quantity  and  buried  them,  but  then  it 
appears  and  reappears.  It  is  not  killed,  but  it  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  was  in  that  very  bad  year.  I only  suggest 
certain  experiments  of  this  sort  because  I think  that  a 
central  body,  anxious  to  deal  with  this  disease,  ought 
to  have  some  mode  in  which  they  could  conduct 
experiments  at  the  public  expense,  without  throw- 
ing  it  on  the  owners  of  the  fisheries,  to  make  these 
experiments,  especially  as  these  would  hardly  know 
what  kind  of  experiments  to  institute.  I would 
suggest  also  that  all  obstructions  of  every  kind  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  fish,  in  the  weekly  close  season, 
should  be  removed.  The  Acts  provide  strongly  against 
putting  any  particular  obstruction  or  frightening  the 
fish  from  gaps,  but  such  a wall  as  I have  mentioned, 
at  the  very  first  pool — I don’t  think  it  should  be 
allowed. 

3936.  O’CoNon  Don. — Has  that  wall  been  recently 
erected? — Yes,  it  is  quite  recent.  Of  course,  some- 
times, when  a very  heavy  flood  comes  it  demolishes 
part  of  it,  but  they  put  it  up  again.  I am  com- 
plaining of  this  as  a modern  innovation.  Of  course 
the  owners  of  a several  fishery  don’t  expect  anybody 
to  interfere  with  them. 

3937.  Mr.  Gueen. — It  is  quite  illegal  not  to  have 
a fish  pass  in  a modern  weir? — This  is  not  a weir.  It 
it  merely  a sort  of  a barricade  to  keep  the  fish  back  so 
that  they  can  be  draft  netted  in  that  pool, 

3938.  Chairman. — What  about  the  preserving,  is 
it  well  conducted  in  your  district? — I was  just  coming 
to  that.  . I think  there  are  a great  deal  too  few  bailiffs 
on  this  river,  and  in  my  recollection  the  lawlessness 
of  the  people  about  Annoy  has  been  very  great.  I 
only  know  about  these  cases  when  they  come  before 
the  Bench,  but  the  evidence  shows  a great  deal  of  law- 
lessness and  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them.  Bailiffs 
have  been  fired  at,  that  is  some  years  ago,  but  the 
number  of  water  bailiffs  is  a great  deal  too  small  for 
the  preserving  of  the  river.  I have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  expense  of  the  several  fishery,  but  I would  fancy 
the  licences  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  pay  for 
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a proper  supply  of  water  bailiffs.  That  is  so,  all  over 
Ireland  I am  afraid.  If  the  central  body,  I spoke  of, 
were  to  be  interested  in  increasing  the  output  of  salmoD 
I think  it  would  be  reasonable  that  they  should  pro- 
vide the  cost  for  the  extra  preserving  of  these  rivers. 
The  worst  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  about  Annoy 
is  that  when  the  fish  do  get  there  the  river  falls 
rapidly  after  a flood,  and  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
country  people  not  to  rush  in  and  take  them,  and  that 
is  what  they  do.  And  with  regard  to  spawning  fish, 
I have  heard  that  they  have  actually  been  taken  and 
thrown  out  on  the  midden  steads  afterwards. 

3939.  Do  you  think  there  is  over-netting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ? — I do. 

3940.  Are  there  any  fixed  engines  ? — There  are  bag 
nets  outside.  They  were  preserved  owing  to  the  com- 
promise of  1863. 

3941.  Are  those  owned  by  the  several  fishery  too? 
—They  are,  but  1 think  the  draft  nets  sweeping  that 
pool  every  day  take  out  much  more. 

3942.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  drafted? — I have. 

3943.  When  one  net  is  being  drafted  do  they  shoot 
another  ? — They  just  make  one  sweep,  it  is  a small 
pool,  not  larger  than  this  room.  It  is  not  a wide  river, 
about  30  feet.  I think  it  would  be  very  important  if 
the  owners  of  the  fishery  could  be  got  to  give  evidence 
before  you. 

Chairman. — They  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

3944.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  know  Mr. 
Archer’s  views  in  regard  to  the  fungus  disease  ? — No. 

3945.  He  supposes  it  is  due  to  trusting  too  much 
to  one,  and  a late  run  of  fish  for  stocking  the  river, 
and  thus  through  not  allowing  a certain  proportion  of 
every  run  of  fish  to  get  up  the  river  ? — That  would 
fall  in  greatly  with  the  views  I am  expressing,  that  I 
think  the  fish  are  too  much  retarded  when  they  do 
come  in,  especially  by  the  Leap. 

3946.  So  that  they  are  not  properly  distributed  over 
the  river  ? — They  are  not 

3947.  Has  the  drainage  generally  affected  the 
spawning  at  all  ? — Well,  no,  that  particular  drainage 
I refer  to,  Garrybog,  would  be  below  the  best  spawning 
ground.  The  best  spawning  ground  is  near  Stranocum. 

3948.  So  you  have  still  good  spawning  grounds  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  plenty,  hut  we  could  have  many  more. 

3949.  O’Conor  Don. — When  did  this  disease  first 
appear  to  any  extent  ? — It  has  come  from  time  to  time, 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  really  had  time  was 
what  I say,  about  five  years  ago.  I took  no  note  of 
the  dates  because  that  was  the  concern  of  the  owners 
of  the  several  fishery — they  suffered  most  by  the  ter- 
rible destruction  of  the  fish. 

3950.  And  I think  it  is  the  purport  of  your  evidence 
that  the  diminution  of  the  fish  has  been  mainly  due 
to  that  disease  ? — I would  not  say  that.  I think  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fish  don’t  get  up  the 
river  properly  at  suitable  times,  as  Professor  Cunning- 
ham lias  said. 

3951.  They  don’t  get  up  to  spawn? — They  don’t  get 
up  to  spawn  in  proper  rotation.  There  is  a rush  of 
them  at  one  time  and  a rush  at  another.  At  this 
big  Leap  there  is  a considerable  fall.  The  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  river  differ  by  70  feet  by  a 
series  of  graduated  falls.  It  is  at  the  Leap  we  get  our 
turbines  for  the  electric  railway.  The  fall  of  water 
we  have  into  our  turbines  is  26  feet. 

3952.  Mr.  Green. — Don’t  Lord  Maenaghten  and 
Sir  Francis  Maenaghten  claim  the  whole  river  Bush  ? 

They  claim  the  fishery  in  the  whole  river. 

3953.  So  that  it  is  really  their  personal  matter  if  they 
are  spoiling  the  fishery? — It  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  have  plenty  of  fish,  and  it  is  my  interest  to 
have  my  rights  preserved.  There  is  a clause  in  the 
deed  which  I have  shown  you  that  says  nothing  is  to 
be  done  to  interfere  with  my  right  of  fishing.  That 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Brewster,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  date  of  that  is  1866.  The  arrangement 
S5-*  in  1863,  and  that  deed  was  not  settled  until 


3954.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  the  only  proprietor  Dee.  1. 1899. 

that  has  these  rights  1 — I am  the  only  proprietor  who  Dr  Traill 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  my  right.  There  are  s.p.t.c.d.  ’ 
other  owners — Mr.  Samuel  Adlan — his  father  did  not 

look  after  his  interest.  He  was  a bookworm,  but  Mr. 

Allan  has  never  admitted  the  right,  he  says.  How- 
ever, no  gentleman  could  go  to  the  expense  of  litigating 
the  question  now,  and  I feel  that  it  would  be  far  more 
in  the  interest  of  ihe  salmon  fishing,  that  there  should 
be  a several  fishery,  than  that  it  should  be  left  open  to 
everybody  to  poach.  If  my  rights  were  preserved  pro- 
perly I would  be  sorry  to  see  the  several  fishery  upset. 

3955.  Chairman. — Is  there  an  Angler’s  Club  in  that 
river? — No. 

3956.  O'Conor  Don. — Is  there  a Board  of  Con- 
servancy?— Yes,  there  is  a Board  of  Conservators, 
but  it  is  practically  the  owners  of  the  several  fishery. 

Never  more  than  two  or  three  Conservators  meet. 

3957.  And  it  is  practically  they  appoint  all  the 
bailiffs  1 — Yes. 

3958.  Chairman. — And  they  that  contribute  the 
funds? — They  contribute  the  funds,  of  course,  with 
the  help  of  the  licences. 

3959.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  they  watch 
the  fishery  well  enough  to  prevent  poaching? — 

I don’t  think  they  do.  I don’t  think  the  river  is 
properly  watched  up  at  Armoy.  I judge  from  the 
cases  that  come  up  at  Petty  Sessions  year  after  year. 

3960.  Does  the  flax  water  poison  fish? — If  you 
let  out  flax  water  into  the  river  when  the  water 
is  low  it  kills  the  fish.  If  you  let  it  off  in  a 
flood  the  fish  may  escape  in  that  flood,  but  what 
is  far  worse  than  the  actual  letting  off  of  a dam  in 
a flood,  is  the  constant  seapage  of  flax  water  into  the 
river,  that  sickens  the  fish,  and  I fancy  that  spawning 
fish,  sickened  by  the  constant  dripping,  would  not 
spawn  in  the  same  way  as  healthy  fish  would,  and 
they  certainly  won’t  take  the  fly. 

3961.  When  is  the  flax  water  let  off — early  in  the 
autumn? — It  keeps  seaping  into  the  river  for  a long 
time.  It  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  these 
flax  dams,  because,  properly  speaking,  on  the  back  of 
the  ditches  where  the  ordinary  drainage  comes—  they 
should  not  allow  a flax  dam  to  be  put  at  all.  Every 
flood  of  water  that  comes  runs  the  flax  water  away 
into  the  river.  Theusual  thing  that  the  fishery  bailiffs 
or  inspectors  do  is  this — they  go  round  at  the  time  of 
the  flood  and  say  to  t hese  men — “ Cut  down  your  dam,” 
and  then  it  goes,  and  is  in  the  sea  probably  in  five  hours. 

3962.  Sir  It.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  is  the  right 
way  of  getting  rid  of  flax  water  ? — What  I have  done 
myself  years  ago  in  order  to  stop  my  people  having  flax 
water  going  into  the  river  is  this — I gave  a large  piece 
of  hog,  and  they  have  cut  there  fifteen  dams.  My 
tenants  nearly  all  work  in  that,  and  that  water  never 
gets  into  the  river  at  all,  because  there  is  a bank  of 
earthy  moss  all  round.  The  flax  water  settles  down, 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  water  for  next  year. 

3963.  My  question  is,  what  is  supposed  to  be  done 
with  the  flax  they  are  steeping  ? — The  flax  water  should 
remain  in  the  flax  dam,  and  clear  itself  by  next  year. 

3964.  That  is  a local  pond  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

3965.  And  never  drains  into  the  river  1 — No. 

3966.  And  it  soaks  into  the  ground  ? — No,  it  stays 
there  and  clears  itself. 

3967.  Where  does  the  refuse  go  ? — To  the  bottom. 

That  does  no  harm  in  the  dams  I have  got,  because  it 
seems  to  clear  itself  ia  the  moss  j but  the  proper  thing 
is  to  have  a second  dam(a  reserve  dam),  if  youcould  only 
make  them  do  it,  because  men  will  not  now  go  up  to 
their  middle  in  flax  water  as  they  used.  The  first  two 
feet  of  water  should  be  let  off  into  the  reserve  dam, 
and  then  you  could  get  out  the  flax.  It  is  a very 
dirty  job.  It  is  done  by  farmers  with  their  families. 

You  have  to  give  the  men  2s.  6 d.  a day  and  whiskey 
besides.  I think  they  should  allow  no  flax  dam  what- 
ever to  be  put  on  the  bed  of  a stream.  There  was  a 
case  tried  at  the  Causeway  Hotel,  where  the  flax  water 
alone  began  to  pollute  the  water  supply  for  the  hotel, 
and  an  injunction  was  applied  for  before  the  Yice- 
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Chancellor.  The  fanners  would  not  give  way,  but 
they  were  beaten,  and  had  to  pay  £150  of  costs,  and 
these  flax  dams  have  been  all  closed. 

3968.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  believe  that 
even  a very  small  amount  of  flax  water  will  affect  the 
health  of  the  fish  ? — I think  so ; and  any  fish  so  sick 
that  it  won't  take  your  fly,  is  hardly  a proper  fish  to  go 
up  the  river  and  spawn. 

3969.  It  will  affect  them  both  ways  ? — Yes. 

3970.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I don’t  quite 
understand  about  the  wall.  What  does  the  wall 
dol — What  I think  it  does  is,  it  keeps  back  the 
fish. 

3971.  From  where? — -From  going  up  the  river. 

3972.  Why? — Fish  cannot  just  clear  a stone  wall. 
It  is  not  masonry ; it  is  broadly  built  of  loose  stones. 

3973.  How  wide  is  the  passage  for  the  fish? — It 

goes  across  the  whole  river  from  side  to  side.  Now 
and  again  it  is  swept  away  by  the  flood.  I was 
looking  at  it  the  other  day,  and  it  was  half  swept 
away.  r 

3974.  The  effect  of  the  wall  is  to  raise  the  height 
of  the  river  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  If  the  wall 

was  not  there,  the  river  would  be  four  feet  lower  ? 

No,  it  gets  through.  It  is  an  open  thing.  It  is  an 
obstruction  to  fish  without  stopping  the  water.  That 
is  what  I complain  about. 

3975.  Chairman.— Is  it  something  like  the  wing 
of  an  eel  weir  ? Some  of  them  are  made  with  loose 
stones. — This  is  made  with  loose  stones. 

3976.  Is  it  right  across  the  river  1— Right  across 
the  river. 


3977.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  sucli  case — I 
never  heard  of  one? — No ; it  is  quite  a modern  inno- 
vatmn  I don't  myself  think  that  the  owners  of  the 
several  fishery  are  aware  of  a great  many  of  these 
things  that  are  done  by  their  agents  and  fishermen. 

3978.  What  do  they  do  it  for?— Having  that 
here  it  makes  a pool,  and  they  can  sweep  the  entire 
fish  out  with  the  nets. 


• 89?i‘  Profef01' Cunningham— How  does  it  stand 
m Ration  to  the  tide  when  the  tide  rises  ?— The  tide 
would  just  come  to  the  foot  of  it. 

3980.  It  would  not  cover  it?— No,  unless  it  was 
a spring  tide;  but  I would  hope,  when  you  go  north, 


that  you  will  visit  this,  and  see  yourself  the  diff  . 
things  I have  mentioned.  different 

3981.  O’Conor  Don — I suppose  by  this  wall  . . 

sweeping  of  hw  net  l,e  injureB  his  own  fi,  d, 
— 1 would  fancy  so.  It  is  killing  the  goosetw  itJ 
the  golden  egg,  in  my  opinion.  If  I ‘ ¥ 

several  fishery,  I would  not  take  so  many  fi.l  „ * 

the  mouth.  They  could  multiply  the  fish  tenfold  ma** 
let  them  go  up  the  river.  Inhere  wem 
spawning  beds  all  full,  the  multiplication  of 

be  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  anythin,  ft 
could  take  out  by  the  bag  nets.  * g “*1 

3982.  You  have  no  hatchery  ? — Sir  im™  . 

Macnaghten,  the  father  of  Sir  Francis  5^ 
hateheiyat  Bushmills,  and  it  would  bo  veiy  iZJ 
hint  if  the  owners  would  give  you  the  history  „f  C 
hatchery.  They  did  not  carry  it  on  for  a numb  “ 
years  past.  I suppose  they  found  it  too  expeosh, 
but  the  place  is  there,  and  could  bo  easily  iad,T; 
again.  “ e UP 

3983.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald— What  is  tin 

ength  of  the  Bush  1— It  is  about  fifteen  Wt 
the  bus!,  where  it  starts.  There  is  a thorn  bush  on  . 
grouse  mountain  where  the  first  stream  starts.  That 
is  what  it  takes  its  name  from. 

3984.  Could  you  give  us  the  length  of  the  Ian,! 
-It  goes  to  Coleraine  and  Lough  Neagh,  and  then 

P°iita«0Wn  ,Tt  “ *"  river  when  mm- 

pared  with  the  Rush. 

3985.  How  far  are  the  mouths  apart?— Not  more 
than  ten  miles  between  tho  mouths,  leaving  out  the 

indentation  of  ,tbe  coafit-  We  sometimes  catch  Bann 

fash  in  the  Bush. 

3986  Flow  do  you  know  that?— It  is  quite  a 
dinerent  shape— a much  deeper  fish.  The  Bush  fish 
is  a longer  fish. 

3987.  There  has  been  evidence  given  of  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  Bann  and  tho  Bush 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Their  mouths  are  close 
together,  and  they  run  through  the  same  country  and 
are  both  subject  to  flax  water?— Flax  water  ‘would 
not  affect  the  Bann  so  much,  because  there  is  the 
great  mass  of  Lough  Neagh  behind  it,  and  they  fish 
m boats  on  it.  You  could  throw  a line  across  the 
.tmsn  at  almost  any  place. 


3988.  Chairman— What  part  of  the  country  do 

the  KenSar  r_I  W W asked  t0  come  hei^  bF 
1,pLk  Conservancy  Board  to  give  on  their 

deske  and  wbich  the  Commission  may 

aesire,  and  1 am  further  ready  to  give  any  other 
information  that  I can.  It  seems  a little  like  talking 

Wo  9 k f’  bUt  ! SUppose  1 had  better  ^t  the  Conf- 
ession know  what  opportunity  I have  had  of 

Snmyea8rsaD  TXT  th?  K™m°Te  Strict  for  some 
,,  ^ ‘ from  Lord  Lansdowne  practically 

the  exclusive  right  of  rod  fishing  on  the  Sheef  rSI? 

which  is  one  of  the  chief  river!  there  I hfld  W 

him  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  X 
,h,  L two  y,™  „f 


Mr.  William  Warden,  j.p.,  examined. 


time  the  rod  fishing  of  two  small  rillT!  X been  P0|sonedfor  years  and  years— I do  not  know  hoi 
lake  at  Derreen.  ! Sbeen  had"  been  poisoned  for  yfr 


lake  at  n,™,  f i , sniali  rivers  and  the 

OSSIPS 

friends  in  Norway.  ery  ]&T&  nver  witb 

3989.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FiTzGERirn  tm,  i ■ 

The  Salten  T x itzu er/ ld. — W h at  river? — 

-me  salten  I had  the  whole  of  the  Salten,  as  the 


Government  were  good  enough  to  rive  me  a long 
lease  of  their  water  at  the  head  of  the  river. 

3990.  That  is  the  water  now  let  in  there?— Fes. 
My  friends  were  not  able  to  go  out  any  longer,  and  I 
have  not  been  there  for  tho  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.  But  1 had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect 
of  preservation  there.  When  I first  had  the  Salten 
there  were  very  few  fish  in  it,  as  a fishery  inspector 
in  Norway  said  to  me,  entirely  owing  to  the  effect  of 
ki  mg,  in  the  early  spring,  the  black  fish  as  they  came 
down,  and  over-netting  the  fresh  fish  as  they  were  going 
up.  When  I first  knew  anything  about  Kenmare 
there  was  practically  no  preservation  on  any  of  the 
rivers  except  the  Blackwater.  The  Roughty  had 
been  poisoned  for  years  and  years — I do  not  knowhow 

far  lin  Mr  Tin  S3! l. ..  v 


Eileen  nact  Deen  poisoned  tor  years 
and  years,  and  both  these  rivers  and  the  others  had 
been,  as  they  say  there,  burned.  The  fish  had  been 
speared  for  Christmas  ; almost  every  fish  able  to 
reach  the  spawning  beds  was  killed  before  it  returned. 
Uf  late  years— since  about  1880— there  has  been  an 
improvement,  not,  I think,  that  the  people  are  less 
willing  to  kill  the  fish,  but  that  they  are  somewhat 
v.i-2awless  tban  they  were  about  1880,  and  the 
bailiffs  are  able  to  do  a little  preservation ; but  the 
raal  *®y  to  the  whole  situation  as  to  the  supply 
or  fash  is  this,  either  you  must  find  more  money 
to  pay  more  bailiffs  and  better  bailiffs,  or  you  muBt 
render  the  task  of  preservation  easier  by  some  sort  of 
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legislation,  which  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  suggest. 
I have  a return  here  which  was  supplied  to  me  by 
the  clerk  to  the  Conservators — I do  not  know  that  I 
should  trouble  you  with  it — showing  roughly  the 
length  of  salmon  water  to  be  preserved,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  to  do  it  upon.  I 
think,  I might  give  it  to  you,  that  there  are  1U0  miles 
of  main  river  to  which  salmon  have  access,  that  is 
neglecting  smaller  tributaries  into  which  they  go  to 
spawn  only,  and  which  would  probably  nearly  double 
the  extent  of  the  water.  There  are  100  miles'  of  river, 
and  I think  we  have  £68  to  preserve  it  upon.  It  is  not 
as  if  it  were  100  miles  in  one  length,  but  the  mileage 
is  divided  up  between  seven  and  eight  rivers,  and 
practically,  the  task  is  impossible.  The  owners  do 
help  very  considerably.  Lord  Lansdowne  spends  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  preservation  of  his  rivers. 
Mrs.  Mahony  spends  a good  deal  of  money  in  trying 
to  preserve  her  river.  I certainly,  both  on  the  Sheen 
and  on  the  rivers  I now  own,  have  spent  a good  deal 
of  money  on  bailiffs,  but  I do  not  think  the  money 
spent  is  enough  during  the  time  in  winter  when  the 
salmon  are  spawning,  and  my  suggestion  is  that  more 
fuuds  are  required.  As  to  how  these  funds  are  to  be 
provided,  I do  not  for  a moment  anticipate  that  the 
Government  will  set  aside  public  money  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  these  rivers.  The  only  way  of  getting 
money  would  be  some  increase  on  the  net  licences. 
The  net  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  riparian  owners  and  the  Conservators 
have  raised,  as  a matter  of  policy,  the  price  of  their 
licences  to  the  largest  sum  that  they  were  allowed 
to  put  on  them  by  law;  but  there  is  a particular  form 
of  net  used  there  for  which,  I think,  a higher  rate 
should  be  paid. 

3991.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGekald. — For  the  fresh 
or  the  salt  water  ? — All  the  netting  is  in  tidal  water, 
with  the  exception  of  one  net,  which  is  sometimes 
used  at  Ardtuliy,  on  the  Roughty.  There  is  no  net- 
ting in  fresh  water  in  that  district.  It  is  either  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  or  in  the  sea.  The  netting 
I am  speaking  of  now  is  in  the  sea.  It  is  a net  called 
a “sweeper,”  by  which  two  boats’  crews,  making 
together  twelve  to  sixteen  men,  surround  the  fish  in 
the  open  sea,  and  get  in  favourable  seasons  a very 
large  quantity  of  fish.  A sweeper  pays  the  same 
licence  duty  as  the  ordinary  small  draft  net,  which 
is  limited  by  law  as  to  its  length,  and  therefore  as  to 
its  capacity  for  taking  fish.  The  small  farmer’s,  who 
club  together  to  buy  a sweeper  net  and  boats,  and 
get  fish,  pay  absolutely  nothing  except  their  licence 
duty  towards  the  preservation  of  the  river,  and  their 
take  is  probably  fully  half,  perhaps  more  than  half, 
of  the  whole  amount  of  fish  taken  in  the  district. 

I think  their  licences  might  be  raised  above  £3,  the 
present  maximum.  There  is  no  distinction  drawii 
between  the  long  net  and  the  short  net.  I think  I am 
nglit,  Mr.  Green  I 
Mr.  Green. — Yes. 

Witness. — That  is  the  only  source  from  which  you 
can  increase  the  funds  for  the  preservation  of  that 
district.  I should  mention  that  most  of  the  funds 
now  provided  are  provided  by  rod  licences.  I doubt 
itthe  net  licences  produce£50.  There  are  two  bagnets, 
one  °f  mine  and  one  of  Mr.  Butler’s.  These  two  pay 
-0.  I do  not  think  either  of  them  catch  many  fish, 
hey  are  not  very  well  placed.  Certainly,  the  one  I have 
“°  do  with  does  not  catch  very  many  fish.  There  are 
wo  bag  nets,  which  provide  £20,  and  I suppose  the 
*hoIe  of  the  other  nets  provide  perhaps  £25  more. 

e rest  of  the  money  is  paid  by  anglers,  who 
£100  6 ^ncome  bhe  total  amount  it  is — about  from 
^ a year-  I think  you  may  say  50  per 

nfK  ka8*  money  is  Provided  by  angling,  and  the 
er  50  per  cent,  partly  by  fines  and  partly  by  nets, 
ou  cannot  raise  the  amount  paid  by  anglers  except  by 
mpting  more  people  to  take  rod  licences.  Most  of 
e rivers  are  in  private  hands,  and  I was  looking  at  a 
um  the  Clerk  gave  me  this  year.  I think  this 


Te  i“Te  ?nly  got  •E9°  ™t“d  of  4120.  Jta  i.  m 
I think  that  that  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tbo  „ 
fact  that  this  has  been  a very  dry  season.  Ho  one  wita  3“ 
who  has  been  staying  with  friends  in  the  district 
has  had  any  chance  of  fishing,  and  far  fewer  rod 
licences  than  usual  have  been  taken  out.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  which  were  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  Conservators,  and  on  which,  I think 
I was  asked  to  speak.  One  is  the  great  vice  of  those 
parts,  namely  fish  poisoning.  A suggestion  which 
everybody  there  wishes  to  make  is  that  it  should 
be  checked  by  trying  to  obtain  legislation  making  it  a 
malicious  injury  to  poison  fish.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
made  a malicious  injury  no  one  for  a moment  would 
suppose  that  the  private  owner  of  a river  could  get 
compensation  money.  If  anybody  were  to  recover  com- 
pensation it  must  be  the  Board  of  Conservators  for 
the  purposes  of  their  funds,  and  it  might  help— I 
think  would  help  very  considerably— if  the  tenant 
farmers  who  live  along  the  banks  knew  that  the 
immediate  result  of  poisoning  would  be  practically  a 
fine  payable  by  them.  The  other  suggestion  is  that, 

I think,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  catch  anybody  poisoning  the  river,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  great  number  of  fish  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  river  without  somebody  being 
caught  taking  poisoned  fish.  There  is  a heavy  penalty 
on  poisoning  fish.  The  penalty  on  taking  fish  out  of 
the  river  once  they  have  been  poisoned  is  not  less  than 
10s.  and  not  more  than  £5. 


3992.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  there  any?— 
Yes,  anyone  taking  poisoned  fish  may  be  fined  a sum 
not  exceeding  £5.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  fines 
are  now  heavier  than  heretofore;  but  it  is  often  urged 
—this  is  the  case  of  a poor  man,  this  is  the  case  of 
a little  boy,  this  is  the  case  of  a woman  and  though 
no  doubt,  they  are  prompted  to  take  the  fish  by 
somebody  behind  them,  yet  a small  fine  only  is 
imposed.  We  think  that  the  fine  should  have  a higher 
minimum.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  those  for  gaffing  or  spearing.  There  is  a minimum 
of  £4  on  those  offences,  and  we  think  a similar  mini, 
mum  should  be  fixed  for  taking  poisoned  fish  from  the 
river.  Then  there  comes  further  the  question  of 
spearing  fish  on  the  spawning  beds.  That  is  a matter  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  Constabulary,  if  they  were  zealous, 
could  give  a very  great  deal  of  assistance— I know  it 
to  a certain  extent  in  this  way,  I am  sorry  to  say. 
The  Constabulary  have  been  assisting  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Waterville  district.  There  is  only  a 
range  of  mountains  dividing  the  Waterville  basin  from 
that  of  my  rivers.  The  people  who  do  not  care  now  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  police  in  Waterville,  think 
there  is  less  risk  in  trying  for  fish  on  the  spawning 
grounds  in  which  I am  interested.  1 1 is  only  a distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  headwaters  of  one 
valley  to  those  of  the  other,  and  therefore  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  since  the  police  have  been  taking 
an  interest  in  protecting  the  baili  ffs  on  the  Waterville 
River,  they  have  been  driving  the  people  who  had 
practised  spearing  there  to  fresh  ground. 

3993.  Mr.  Green— It  might  be  that  your  own 
poachers  are  kept  at  home  ?— Of  course  that  is  possible. 
The  result  would  be  exactly  the  same.  All  the 
poaching  in  Waterville  may  be  said  to  be  done  from 
my  side,  and  the  poaching  on  my  side  is  said  to  be 
done  by  the  Waterville  people. 

3994.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  over-netting  in 
your  district?— Yes  ; tidal  water  netting.  The  whole 
district  is  better  suited  for  netting  than  for  angling 
For  residents  living  in  the  district  who  care  for 
angling  it  is  a very  fair  district,  because  they  are  there 
always  and  can  take  advantage  of  every  flood.  For 
strangers  is  is  not  much  of  a district,  because  they 
never  know  when  they  will  get  a flood,  and  of  late  years 
strangers  have  found  the  rod  fishing  very  poor  It 
is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  tidal  netting,  for  the 
less  flood  water  there  is  in  the  rivers  the  more  fish 
can  be  killed  in  the  sea,  because  then  the  fish  cannot 
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enter  the  rivers  for  a long  time.  This  year,  so  far  as 
I can  learn,  has  been  a bad  year  elsewhere.  In  the 
Kenmare  River  they  have  killed  about  twice,  per- 
haps three  times,  as  many  fish  as  usual,  but  J 
think  the  stock  in  the  river  has  suffered  very  greatly 
from  this  year’s  fishing,  owing  to  the  number  killed. 
There  was  every  temptation  to  kill  fish;  they  could 
not  enter  the  river,  and  the  price  was  unusually  high. 
People  came  to  offer  me  a shilling  per  lb.  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  old  price  of  fish  on  the  Kenmare 
River,  as  long  as  1 have  known  it,  and  until  very 
recently,  used  to  be  from  5 d.  to  6 cl.,  so  that  a shilling 
represented  an  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  the  fish, 
and  a greatly  increased  inducement  to  the  fishermen 
to  do  all  they  could  to  take  them. 

3995.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  district 
do  you  say  has  been  subject  to  this  glut  of  fish  this 
year  Sneem  ? — The  -whole  Kenmare  Bay  from  the 
mouth  up ; but  there  is  no  glut  of  fish. 

3996.  Do  you  include  Mr.  Butler,  of  Waterville? 
— No,  that  is  Ballinskelligs. 

3997.  You  go  from  Kenmare  to  the  Little  Black- 
water  and  up  Derryquin  to  Sneem  1— From  the  town 
of  Kenmare  down  the  bay,  for  thirty  miles  on  both 
sides.  I do  not  say  there  has  been  a great  glut  of 
fish  ; what  I mean  to  say  is,  the  fish  there  were  could 
not  get  up  the  rivers. 

3998.  Chairman.— It  follows  that  a big  take  by 
the  nets  does  not  show  a large  stock  of  breeding  fish 
going  up  the  river,  but  rather  the  opposite  ?— Yes  in 
any  district  where  the  river  is  small. 

tip9,?-9!  ??  p-  FitzGerald.— And  you  think 
the  district  will  sufier  m consequence  of  a large 
number  being  taken  at  the  mouth  ?-I  may  say  they 

have  suffered  for  I have  looked,  and  my  bailiffs  and 
keepers  have  looked,  and  they  told  me  there  is  not 

previously.11  this  £or  three 

p;CoN°R  Don.-Is  there  much  angling  in 
jour  distnct?— Yes,  all  the  rivers  are  in  private 
hands,  except  the  Roughty.  There  is  no  free 
angling  in  that  district;  but  there  is  somebody 
fishing  every  day  when  fishing  is  to  be  had.  The 
ih'®!'Sfare  ?hed  the  PeoPle  who  own  them  and 

dltriinenCAr  SQt  °nly  fishinS  thafc  is  1«*  in  that 
distnct  is  Mrs.  Mahony’s,  who  lets  her  nkce  nnrl 

f » 'f  h“  lord 

ml  he  le&  ifre  U<*  “1  * lo°s  fro“  hi*  >■»«* ; 
, * ‘ J res'd«“‘-to  a tea  ant  who  comm 

lh»tog  llsmfe“d  My  for  fehinj  and 

4001.  Sir  R u.  p.  FitzGerald.— Den-em  1— No 

he  keeps  that  in  his  o»„  hands ; but  ho  taTamtW 
place  called  The  Palls  »hich  he  lets  with  the  Sheet 

th?wLY°"m,XI.0n  tho  roadt»  Headfoad  1 No 

the  Sheen  comes  from  the  direction  of  Hlentrariffe 
and  falls  mto  Kenmare  Bay  above  Kenmare  T» 

ja*-  *■ » Zrzsi  no" 

4003.  O’Conor  Don Is  them  v 

cannot  get  it ; it  is  m private  hands  y 

ThSwh^'""!"--18  th»  Elver  fett- 

pnetom  who  are  interested  in  it  and 

it  would  ever  be  possible  to  ....  5.1°  . ”ot  tlMk 

As  a matter  of  CTle  J”  °°Tbi,le; 

angler  Yes.  -riTziiERALD  Are  yon  an 

4006.  And  yon  also  have  net  fishing  t_J  m 


the  net  by  way  of  lightening  the  expense 
serving  fish  for  the  rod.  ^ ™ Pre- 

4007.  You  don’t  use  it  as  a trade  ? — No. 

4008.  Would  yon  tell  us  in  your  opinion,  snpposi,, 

these  rivers  were  properly  preserved  either  b,  ""g 
bmation  between  those  on  the  upper  and  lower  i 
— There  is  no  combination,  likely.  ’ 1 

4009.  Bat  supposing  they  wore  preserved  w, 
combination  or  any  other  means  which  wuu 
sufficiently  protect  thorn,  in  your  opinion  would  tl  , 
bo  a paying  commercial  transaction  for  the  .,1,3 
salmon  that  is  to  say,  the  money  you  expended  m 
them  would  be  returned  to  you,  and  an  ample  reC 
besides  1 — Certainly,  if  the  sea  fishing  were  in  theZ! 
hands  ; but  the  outlay  would  require  to  he  made  b> 
the  riparian  proprietors,  and  the  profits  would  & 
taken  by  men  who  catch  fish  in  tho  sea. 

4010.  Why  should  tlm  outlay  be  made  by  one  party] 
I am  supposing  you  can  arrive  at  astute  of  affairs 
which  would  meet  tho  outlay  between  all  partie, 
interested,  and  I ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion 
these  rivers  would  then  ho  a paying  commercial 
concern  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 

4011.  Mr.  Green. — But  you  could  not  prevent  any 

number  of  people  outside  your  combination  cornin'' in 
and  taking  the  fish  by  nets?— That’s  just  it  The 
only  way  you  could  do  it  would  be  to  make  people 
who  catch  fish  m tho  sea  subscribe  by  puttin''  a 
sufficient  licence  duty  on  thorn. 

4012.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I ask,  supposin'- 
by  any  means?-!  am  suggesting  the  only  meam 
withm  my  knowledge. 

4013.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  that  gentleman 
from  the  Tay  gave  evidence  as  to  the  way  they 
succeeded  m doing  that?— No,  I have  only  been  in 
the  room  this  morning. 

Fhe  question  I asked  was,  whether  you 
thought  it  was  possible  ; I am  afraid  you  say  it  is 
impossible  without  combination  ?— Practically  im- 
possible, 

. ^01®-  Simply  because  tjie  third  person  would  come 
in— the  outsider— and  say  : « I don’t  care  about  your 
combination,  I am  going  to  exercise  my  rights”?— 
quite  so  ; the  moment  the  fish  in  the  salt  water  in- 
crease,  owing  to  preservation  in  fresh  water,  a great 
number  of  boats  would  bo  put  on.  Every  little 
farmer  rouud  the  coast  would  take  to  that  trade. 

4016.  Does  that  right  extend  all  over  Ireland? 
Gan  a man  from  Ballydouegan  Bay  come  and  fish 
the  Sneem  River?— He  can  fish  the  KeumareBay. 


4017.  Can  a man  from  Mounts  Bay  go  and  haul 
his  net  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Sneem  ?— Outside  the 
half-mile  limit  he  can  fish  Konumre  Bay. 

4018.  Would  that  be  destructive? — Hauling  with 

an  ordinary  draft  net  would  do  no  damage,  for  there 
are  very  few  places  outside  tho  mouths  of  the  rivers 
where  you  could  haul  with  success.  The  net  which 
could  do  damage  I can  only  describe  by  its  technical 
name  of  “ sweeper.”  It  is  a very  long  net.  Two 
boats  remain  at  anchor  or  drift  in  the  middle  of  the  .. 
. tllBy  seu_  signs  of  fish,  and  then  they  row 

in  different  directions  and  surround  the  fish  in  the 
open  sea,  and  do  nob  haul  tlieir  not  on  shore  anywhere. 

4019.  You  say  they  would  not,  in  your  opinion, 
do  very  much  damage  to  the  river?— Yes,  sweeper 
fashing  would ; but  draft  net  fishing,  of  wliich  you 
were  speaking,  would  not.  If  a man  came  from  a 
distance  he  would  not  do  much  harm  ; it  is  only  this 
particular  form  of  sweeper  net  fishing  which  would 
prevent  the  combination  you  were  suggesting. 

<y'^'0N0R  Hon. — Havo  you  considered  at 
all  the  _ suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  of 
preventing  fish  going  up  very  small  tributaries  in 
order  to  spawn?— I think  it  would  be  a very  had 
plan.  I should  be  entirely  opposed  to  it,  for  I think 
the  most  valuable  spawning  fish  are  those  that 
Rpawn  in  the  small  streams.  They  are  less  liable 
to  have  their  “ redds  ” swept  away  by  high  floods, 
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and  in  the  south,  and  west  of  Ireland  spawning  beds 
are  often  destroyed  by  the  floods  that  sweep  down  in 
winter. 

4021.  But  sometimes  they  are  left  high  and  dry  in 
these  small  streams — no  water  at  all  ? — Hardly  ever ; 
they  are  hatched  out  to  the  best  of  my  belief  in  April, 
and  it  is  a very  rare  thing  that  even  the  smallest 
streams  of  that  part  of  Ireland  are  short  of  water 
between  December,  when  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  spring. 
Of  course  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  there  are 
ova  deposited  on  the  beds  as  early  perhaps  as  the 
early  part  of  November ; but  it  is  only  the  late  spawn- 
ing fish  that  resort  to  the  smaller  tributaries ; eggs  are 
not  deposited  there  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
December. 

4022.  Mr.  Green. — The  disposal  of  the  poisoned 
fish  has  sometimes  cropped  up  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 
I think  it  was  a good  plan  which  empowered  certain 
of  the  Conservators  to  take  the  fish  out.  Practically, 
anybody  was  empowered  to  take  the  fish,  out  and 
destroy  it  in  the  presence  of  a Conservator.  That,  I 
think,  you  have  altered,  and  it  causes  a little  diffi- 
culty in  the  disposal  of  the  fish.  There  was  a case  of 
poisoning  this  summer,  and  I sent  for  the  clerk.  The 
Sneem  River  was  poisoned  close  to  the  town  of 
Sneem. 

4023.  Sir  R.U.P.  FitzGerald. — Spurge  or  lime? — 
Spurge;  there  is  no  lime  poisoning.  Spurge  was  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Sneem  river  this  year  just 
under  the  priest’s  house,  not  a quarter  of  a mile  above 
the  town,  and  the  fish  were  lying  dead  above  the 
bridge,  and  the  bailiffs  were  afraid  to  take  the  fish 
out,  and  I was  afraid  to  let  them.  It  was  Sunday, 
but  I was  able  to  telegraph  to  Kenmare ; the  clerk  of 
the  Conservators  came  down  and  removed  them,  and 
he  stated  afterwards  that  he  had  a letter  from  the 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries  saying  it  was  impossible  he 
could  be  always  present,  and  the  Inspectors  thought 
the  ordinary  bailiffs  should  be  allowed  to  remove  the 
fish.  T disagree  with  the  Inspectors  in  that  point, 
because  I don’t  think  bailiffs  are  to  be  trusted.  The 
temptation  to  men  of  the  class  of  bailiffs  of  having 
at  them  disposal  sixty  or  seventy,  or  a hundred 
fish,  which  are  perfectly  saleable,  is  great.  I think 
there  should  be  someone  present  when  they  are 
removed  who  could  be  trusted  to  see  them  destroyed. 

4024.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  the  fish  that  are  thus 
poisoned  quite  fit  for  human  use  ? — I took  a good  deal 
of  pains  about  that  question.  I discussed  the  matter 
with  a great  fish  expert,  a friend  of  mine — a Professor 
of  Oxford — Professor  Moseley,  who  is  now  dead,  and 
he,  I believe,  consulted  the  present  head  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  Professor  Ray 
Lankester.  Moseley,  at  first,  declared  it  was  impossible 
that  fish  could  be  poisoned  so  quickly  by  spurge 
alone.  I sent  him  some  spurge,  and  he  conducted 
a series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  told  me  that 
the  Professor  of  Botany  had  helped  him.  I-Ie 
seated  that  the  effect  of  the  spurge  was  entirely  on 
the  respiration  of  the  fish.  The  fish  would  be  per- 
fectly good  to  eat  though  killed  by  spurge,  but  owing  to 
want  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  it  would  probably 
decay  more  quickly  than  fish  killed  in  a legitimate 
way,  and  that  entirely  corresponded  with  what  local 
people  always  say.  They  say  you  cannot  send 
poisoned  fish  to  a distant  market ; otherwise,  they  say 
ft  is  good  enough.  I should  not  like  to  eat  it,  but  I 
know  it  fetches  locally  the  same  price  as  other  fish 
fetch  in  the  market. 

4025.  If  it  is  perfectly  good  fish,  would  it  not  do 
for  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  dispose  of  it,  and 
get  something  for  it  ? — I am  a little  afraid  of  putting 
temptation  in  people’s  way. 

4026.  It  would  be  no  temptation  on  their  parts  ? — 
fjot  so  long  as  the  Board  of  Conservators  saw  to  it 

hemselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  very 
mfficiilt  for  them  to  get  leave  to  do  it.  Everybody 
hmks  their  own  Board  is  the  best.  I think  the 
Kenmare  Board  could  be  trusted  to  do  it,  because 


there  are  several  people  there  who  take  much  interest  Du.  1. 1899. 
in  the  matter  and  look  closely  after  the  clerk,  and  we  Mr_  ^vTlUam 
have  a very  good  clerk ; but  I do  not  think  every  Warden,  j.p. 
clerk  could  be  trusted. 

4027.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  mentioned 
two  Professors,  and  gave  the  opinion  of  one. — It  was 
a joint  opinion.  Moseley  used  to  stay  with  me,  and 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time  when  we  first  spoke 
of  it,  and  he  afterwards  saw  about  it  in  Oxford,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  and  told  me  that  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Ray  Laukester. 

4028.  And  as  to  poisoning  with  lime? — I know 
nothing  about  poisoning  with  lime. 

4029.  You  don’t  know  whether  Professor  Moseley 

? — I did  not  ask  him  ; but  I have  every  reason 

to  believe  fish  are  perfectly  good  when  poisoned  with 
lime ; but  I do  not  offer  an  opinion  on  what  I do  not 
know.  There  was  another  thing  I saw — that  much 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission  deals  with  hatcheries.  Now,  I have 
never  had  any  personal  interest  in  hatcheries; 
but  I have  seen  and  noticed  a good  many  of  them. 

I think  a hatchery  is  a very  good  thing.  There 
have  been  a great  number  of  them  started  at 
more  or  less  expense,  but  I have  often  noticed, 
after  a year  or  two,  that  they  cease  to  be  cared 
for,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  support  any  very  great 
expenditure  of  conservancy  money  on  hatcheries.  Of 
course,  if  the  Government  choose  to  put  up  a hatchery 
of  their  own,  and  keep  a salaried  staff  to  look  after 
it,  well  and  good  ; but  if  Boards  of  Conservators,  or 
private  owners,  are  to  be  allowed  to  raise  money  for 
the  sake  of  putting  up  hatcheries,  they  might  be 
enthusiastic  for  a time ; but  I should  expect,  after 
two  or  three  years,  to  see  the  hatchery  disused. 

4030.  How  many  are  disused  now  ? — I have  no 
idea ; but  I know  there  are  many  people  have  com- 
menced and  continued  for  a year  or  two.  I remember 
talking  that  matter  over  with  the  Head  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  in  Norway,  and  Hr.  Sars,  a Professor  in 
Norway,  and  they  said  that  that  was  their  experience 
in  that  country,  and  that  I would  find  it  so  in  every 
other  country. 

4031.  Mr.  Green. — I do  not  think  it  is  a fact  in 
Ireland.  The  principal  hatcheries  have  been  going 
on  for  the  last  fifteen  years. — Of  course,  you  have 
more  experience  than  I have. 

4032.  I think  Mr.  Moore  has  been  carrying  cn  a 
big  hatchery  for  fifteen  years  ? 

Mr.  R.  L.  Moore. — Since  1881. 

Witneis. — Is  that  on  commercial  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Green. — For  the  propagation  of  salmon  for 
the  stocking  of  the  river. 

Witness. — And  selling  them  ? 

Mr.  Green. — No. 

Witness. — Mr.  Moore  may  have  a very  large  in- 
terest, and  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  it  up. 

4033.  Mr.  Green.  — There  are  others.  Colonel 
Cooper  has  been  hatching  fish  for  seventeen  years? — 

So  they  have  on  the  Blackwater. 

4034.  Chairman. — They  have  given  it  up  on  the 
Blackwater  for  another  reason? — I am  speaking  of 
the  Kerry  Blackwater. 

4035.  O’Conor  Don. — Can  you  give  us  the  names 
of  any  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
have  given  it  up? — No,  I should  not  like  to  do 
that ; it  would  hardly  be  fair.  My  knowledge  on 
this  point  is  knowledge  that  is  partly  hearsay, 
and  it  is  partly  what  I have  seen.  It  is  an  opinion  of 
my  own. 

4036.  Would  you  give  us  the  grounds  for  that 
opinion  ? — I really  cannot  give  that.  It  would  not  be 
right  or  proper  that  I should  mention  any  names. 

4037.  Chairman. — Hitherto  they  have  been  nearly 
altogether  in  private  hands;  in  the  hands  of  net- 
owners? — Quite  so. 

4038.  It  is  certainly  not  a panacea  I should  say  ? — 

I think  myself  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to 
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attend  to  the  preservation  of  fish  spawning  in  the 
natural  way,  anything  more  that  may  be  done  by  way 
of  hatcheries  is  also  a good  thing. 

4039 If  you  could  sources  a sufficient  number  of 

fry  from  natural  sources,  I think  probably  it  would  be 
a great  deal  better  than  breeding  in  a hatchery,  but 
breeding  may  help  when  you  cannot  secure  a 
sufficient  supply  otherwise!— There  is  another  matter 
to  which  I should  like  to  draw  attention,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  Kenmare  Bay  rivers  the  first  sign  of 
improvement  you  will  have  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  average  weight  of  the  fish.  The  average 
weights  of  fish  on  most  of  the  Kenmare  Bay  rivers 
is,  I think,  about  five  pounds,  or  from  4i  to  5 lbs., 
that  practically  means  that  only  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  fish  have  ever  been  in  the  river  since  they 


first  went  to  sea  as  smolts ; they  are  nearly  all  erji 
I£  you  have  a certain  amount  ot  pre!etS*; 
a proportion  of  grilse  will  return  to  the 
and  come  up  a second  timo  as  heavier  fish  and 
will  notice  it  in  the  average  weight  of  the  fi°h 
taken.  Now  1 have  been  very  carefully  nofi*. 
the  average  weight  of  all  fish  1 have  ever  seen  taken 
out  of  the  nets  on  the  Kenmare  river,  and  I noticed 
that  on  the  Sheen,  after  a good  many  years  preser 
vation,  they  the  average  weight  rose  from  4£to  5and5l" 
and  6 lbs.  Practically  that  didnot  mean  that  the  grill 
were  heavier,  but  that  there  was  a larger  proportion 
among  them,  and  I take  it  an  increase  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  fish  taken  is  the  best  proof  of  success 
in  the  preservation  of  a small  salmon  river. 


Mr.  John  J. 
Hassell. 


Mr.  John  J.  Russell  examined. 


4040.  Chairman. — Where  are  you  from  ? — I am  a 
Conservator  of  the  Dundalk  district,  and  the  Secretary 
of  our  Local  Board  has  given  me  some  particulars, 
which  he  was  asked  for,  to  band  in,  and  also  there 
was  a list  of  queries  sent  down  to  be  answered. 

4041.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way  the  answers  to 
them,  what  rivers  do  you  look  after  or  have  you  a 
kuowledge  of  1 — We  have  the  river  Dee,  river  Glyde 
which  joins  the  Dee,  and  both  form  the  Annagassan 
river,  Castletown  river,  the  Fane,  also  a tributary  at 
Philipstown;  Piedmont,  Bellurgan,  Rewty  (or  Clan- 
bye)  Kilkeel,  Annalong,  Sbimna,  Leitrim,  Dundrum 
and  Quaile.  It  is  a very  large  district,  but  we  do  not 
attempt  the  preservation  of  the  rivers  in  the  northern 
portion.  Our  funds  will  not  permit  us  to  do  anything 
but  we  have  a bailiff  on  the  rivers  in  the  Dundalk 
district  alone.  I have  a return  by  the  secretary  of 
our  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  last  twenty  yeaa-s, 
which  I will  hand  in.  Theonly  thinglwish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  the  case  of  an  order  made  about  five  years 
ago  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  two  seasons  at  the  mouth  of  one  river. 
Thataltered  the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing  in  such 
a way  the  effect  is  to  have  two  seasons  on  the  Annagas- 
sanriver.  I will  just  read  the  report  of  the  matter  made 
four  years  ago  to  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  An  order 
made  about  five  years  ago  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fish- 
eries altering  the  close  season  on  the  Glyde  and  Dee 
without  altering  the  boundary  marks  between  which 
the  order  was  to  take  effect  has  had  the  most  disas- 
trous results  on  the  salmon  fishing  in  these  two  rivers. 
The  long  net  fishery  along  the  Annagassan  strand  ex- 
tends for  more  than  two  miles  north  and  two  miles 
south  of  the  mouths  of  these  rivers.  On  the  south 
side  the  close  season  was  fixed  to  run  from  19  th 
August  to  the  12th  February,  while  on  the  north  side 
the  close  season  runs  from  1st  October  to  1st  April, 
thus  creating  two  seasons  at  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  the  fishery  closes 
on  the  south  side  the  fishermen  take  their  boats  andnets 
to  the  north  side  and  continue  to  fish  for  six  weeks 
longer,  killing  nothing  but  peafishfor  the  last  month. 
The  close  season  beginning  1st  October  was  only  in- 
tended for  the  Fane  and  Castletown  rivers,  hut  by 
the  bungling  of  the  Inspectors  in  not  placing  the 
boundary  mark  three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  river’s 
mouth  instead  of  half  a mile,  all  this  fearful  damage 
has  been  done  for  the  last  five  seasons.  The  direct 
refusal  of  the  Inspectors  to  remedy  their  mistake 
when  their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  Dundalk 
Board  of  Conservators  and  by  the  petition  of  the  fisher- 
men themselves  was  even  more  criminal.  Again 
this  fishing  is  further  injured  by  tbe  nightly  sweeping 
of  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay  of  Dundalk  by  a fleet 
of  trawlers  from  Balbriggan  all  through  the  summer 
of  each  year,  if  not  catching  the  fish  at  least'  fright- 
ening and  scattering  them  out  of  their  usual  beat 
This  lawless  proceeding  has  being  going  on  for  years 
Vut  we  can  get  no  redress  from  the  authorities' 


4042.  Sir  P.  17.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  far  out?— 
They  come  within  a mile  of  the  coast,  not  observing  the 
limit  at  all.  I have  actually  overhauled  one  of  those 
the  trawl  had  caught  in  an  old  wreck  in  the  bay,  and 
they  lost  it  and  they  were  down  in  the  bay  until’ day- 
light, the  fishermen  came  up  to  me  as  I was  a local  man. 
We  headed  them  off  and  succeeded  in  overhauling  them 
and  getting  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  the  owner, 
but  they  had  no  trawl  and  so  we  could  not  prosecute! 
A few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  fishermen 
caught  liis  line  in  the  trawl  and  we  got  it  ashore. 
It  was  a beam  trawl  of  about  42  feet  long  and 
the  mesh  ran  very  thin  in  the  centre  to  inches 
anything  that  sat  into  it  beyond  the  size  of  a herring 
was  caught,  but  the  damage  done  to  the  Bay  of 
Dundalk  by  these  trawlers  no  one  knows  what  it 
amounts  to.  We  got  the  trawl  and  I reported  the 
matter  to  the  Castle.  They  said  there  was  no 
case  against  The  Hart  because  the  trawl  was 
not  caught  in  their  possession ; the  result  was  the 
coastguards  put  the  tranl  up  to  auction  and  the  owner 
from  Balbriggan  bought  it  for  £1,  brought  his  vessel 
into  the  bay,  put  it  on  board  and  went  off  with  it. 

4043.  Chairman. — From  what  you  say  there  is 
very  little  preservation  in  your  district  ? — We  have 
only  five  bailiffs  at  present,  one  for  Castletown. 

4044.  Mr.  Green. — Before  you  pass  from  that,  in 
reference  to  what  you  have  said  about  the  Inspectors 
not  having  altered  that  bye-law,  do  you  happen  to  have 
the  letter  that  was  written  explaining  ? — I have  not 
tbe  letter  here,  but  I know  what  the  explanation 
was. 

4045.  What  was  it? — That  in  the  present  state  of 
fishery  laws  they  could  not  hold  an  inquiry,  there 
were  no  funds  or  something  of  that  sort. 

4046.  At  all  events  it  was  the  fault  of  lllw  ? — They 
said  so,  hut  we  actually  proposed  to  produce  £10  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquiry  and  they  wonldnot 
listen  to  it,  certainly  the  excuse  was  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  law. 

4047.  Chairman. — It  was  I believe  found  out 
recently  that  the  Inspectors  should  hold  these  inquiries 
at  their  own  expense,  the  Treasury  would  not  pay  for 
them  ? — They  did  not  see  their  way  to  do  it,  and  we 
proposed  to  find  tho  £10  for  the  purpose,  which  would 
hardly  cover  it,  I daresay. 

4048.  Then  wo  can  understand  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  preservation  there  since  there  are  only  fire 
bailiffs  altogether  ? — There  is  practically  none.  But 
I may  say  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  not  so 
much  poaching  now  as  there  was  formerly.  They 
find  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while. 

- 4049.  Not  on  the  spawning  beds  1 — Our  spawning 
bed  is  very  badly  situated.  There  is  a large 
system  of  drainage  carried  out  by  tbe  Board  of 
Works,  oue  result  of  which  is  that  the  floods  rise 
rapidly  and,  they  are  away  in  a day  or  two,  and  the 
spawning  beds  are  laid  bare.  Two  or  three  years 
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a,no  we  discovered  a great  number  of  salmon  up  a 
little  river,  and  we  put  on  a bailiff  to  watch  wl.au 
became  of  them.  I do  not  believe  one  of  them 
go  away.  A proportion  of  the  young  ones  may 
have  got  away,  but  I do  not  believe  any  of  the  old 
ones  did.  The  water  falls  away  just  as  rapidly  as  it 
comes.  This  morning  I noticed  one  of  our  best 
spawning  streams  crossing  it,  and  I do  not  believe 
that  there  were  three  inches  of  water  up  there  after  a 
period  of  only  three  weeks’  or  a fortnight’s  drought. 
The  remedies  that  I would  propose  or  suggest  for  our 
district  would  be.  The  Board  of  Works  erections  have 
injured  the  fishing  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The 
salmon  passes  are  very  badly  constructed,  and  there 
are  no  protections  to  the  sluices  of  mills,  neither  at 
the  tops  of  the  mill-race  nor  at  the  bottom. 

4050.  O’Conor  Don. — Who  constructed  them  ? — 
They  were  done  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
They  had  to  put  up  mill  weirs,  and  these  were  con- 
structed so  as  to  leave  the  passes  in  the  shallowest 
parts  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  result  is  that  the 
salmon  can  only  get  over  them  at  high  flood  tide. 

4051.  Were  they  not  put  where  they  were  directed 
to  be  put  by  the  inspectors  ? — Yes,  but  the  formation 
of  rivers  have  altered  since.  They  are  in  the  shal- 
lowest part  instead  of  the  deepest.  The  first  thing 
that  would  be  necessary  with  our  rivers  would  be  to 
overhaul  the  whole  river,  remove  the  obstructions  in 
the  sluice  weirs  and  passes,  and  to  have  protections  put 
on  at  the  ends  of  mill-races. 

4052.  Mr.  Green. — All  the  expense  of  which  would 
fall  on  the  miller?— I think  the  putting  up  of  the  iron 
gratings  should  fall  on  the  miller. 

4053.  And  the  fish  passes? — I don’t  know  about 
that. 

4054.  Sir  B.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  course  of 
the  river  has  been  altered  by  natural  causes,  not  by 
man? — By  natural  causes.  Where  the  sluice  gate  is, 
when  a great  rush  of  water  comes,  the  tendency  is  to 
deepen  the  water  on  that  side,  and  leave  it  shallow 
on  the  other,  where  the  passes  are.  I think  you  will 
find  that  is  a thing  that  happens  at  almost  every 
weir.  There  is  another  kind'of  weir,  on  the  Castle- 
town river  especially,  that  Professor  Traill  mentioned, 
one  of  those  loose  open  stone  weirs ; there  is  no  worse 
kind  of  weir,  because  the  water  gets  through,  and 
leaves  nothing  on  the  top  for  the  fish  to  get  up ; I 
know  one  at  present,  perfectly  dry ; you  could  walk 
across  it,  and  yet  there  is  a large  stream  of  water 
going  through. 

4055.  Mr.  Green. — It  acts  as  a net? — Yes,  it  is 
an  awful  mistake  to  allow  that  to  exist.  With  regard 
to  pur  sea-net  fishing,  it  is  a very  extensive  industry 
at  Annagassan,  and  the  nets  there  are  5 by  500  yards 
long;  you  can  easily  imagine  if  they  come  on  a school 
of  salmon,  the  result  is  very  considerable.  I have 
seen  quite  a horseload  taken  in  one  draft,  but  that  is 
not  so  now,  it  is  barely  paying  them  to  keep  these 
nets  going. 

4056.  Chairman.  —Are  they  the  only  people  that 
n • i! — °n^  ne*'s  *n  fche  river  are  tidal  water  nets, 
with  the  exception  of  two.  One  is  Major-General 
VVoolaey’s  fishery,  and  the  other  is  on  the  Fane,  Mr. 
Byrne’s.  There  is  another  at  Castletown,  Mr.  Brad- 
lord,  but  part  of  his  water  is  tidal. 

4057.  Those  causes  are  all  local  to  your  rivers  ? — 
hey  are,  as  far  as  I know ; I don’t  speak  for  any 

district  but  the  district  I belong  to. 

4658.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? — 
dont  think  there  is  anything  else;  we  all  have 
^orraed  some  idea  of  the  best  way  to  improve  the 

4059.  Have  you  any  suggestion?— We  believe  that 
e establishment  of  local  hatcheries  would  be  of 
e greatest  possible  use,  not  necessarily  on  every  river, 
u select  three  or  four  rivers  over  the  whole 
Rnty.  That  is  a thing  which  could  be  done  by  the 


new  Board  of  Agriculture,  or,  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  Dec.  \ ism. 
one  of  their  objects,  and  an  endeavour  should  be  made  M r~T  f , 
by  placing  the  control  of  these  hatcheries  in  the  hand  Russell.  * * 
of  some  professor  or  skilled  gentleman,  to  learn  ' “ " 

something  of  the  habits  of  salmon  with  regard  to  which 
we  really  are  ignorant.  The  experiment  should  be 
under  the  control  of  some  person  who  would  be  com- 
petent to  go  into  it  very  closely. 

4660.  O’Conor  Don.— There  are  no  hatcheries  in 
your  district  now  ?— There  is  one  at  Blackcastle,  on 
the  Boyne.  That  is  the  only  one  I know  of.  There 
is,  I believe,  a hatchery  of  trout  somewhere  in  Cavan, 
at  one  of  the  lakes  there. 

4061.  Mr.  Green. — I believe  it  was  at  one  time  in 
Louth? — Yes,  at  the  White  Mills,  and  it  was  taken 
to  Cavan,  to  the  place  I allude  to. 

4062.  O’Conor  Don. — What  about  not  allow- 
ing for  spawning  fish  to  go  up  the  small  tributaries  to 
spawn  ? — I have  heard  that  suggestion  made,  but  I do 
not  think  I would  approve  of  it,  because  the  floods 
rise  very  quickly  in  our  river,  and  wash  away  the 
spawning  beds. 

4063.  Chairman. — You  think  that  it  would  be  a 
desperate  remedy  to  guard  against  desperate  dan- 
gers?— It  certainly  would;  we  have  a number  of 
small  tributaries,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  fact,  I 
do  not  think  we  would  have  any  salmon  at  all. 

4064.  Mr.  Green. — It  was  suggested  by  Mr. 

Maguire,  from  the  Boyne,  that  the  salmon  supplying 
that  river  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  not 
from  the  south? — That  is  the  very  thing  I would  like 
to  see  proved.  I think  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a lot  of  ignorance  on  a subject  like  that — a lot  of 
ignorance  about  the  movements  of  salmon  once  they 
go  to  sea. 

4065.  You  have  no  evidence  about  the  direction 

that  they  are  taking? — None  whatever;  I would  be 
very  glad  to  have  some  information  about  their 
movements.  *. 

4066.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Is  St.  John’s 
Court  in  your  district?— No,  our  district  is  from 
Clogher  Head  to  Donaahadee. 

4067.  Mr.  Green. — That  would  take  in  St.  John’s 
Court  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  would,  I was  wrong. 

4068.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  aware  that 

there  are  no  salmon  taken  between  Drogheda  and 
Dublin  ? — I never  heard  of  any ; of  course  the  rivers 
are  all  very  small. 

4069.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Have  you  any 
theory  to  account  for  the  fact  in  your  mind? — No 
except  that  I knew  it,  that  it  was  so. 

4070.  Chairman. — Do  not  a few  salmon  come  up 
the  river  at  Swords  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

4071.  I have  got  them,  kelts  ? — It  may  be  so.  The 
flax  water  question  is  one  that  has  affected  us  vei-y  much 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  district.  The  practice  is 
to  have  the  dams  made  in  connection  with  the  rivers. 

When  the  dams  are  to  be  emptied  the  water  is  let  out 
of  them  into  the  river,  and  they  are  filled  by  letting 
the  water  into  them  from  the  river.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  questions  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district.  Occasionally  these  people  have  been  pro- 
secuted for  letting  the  water  from  the  dams  into  the 
rivers,  but  the  fines  imposed  have  been  so  small  that 
it  is  always  an  expense  to  the  Board  to  prosecute. 

The  magistrates  have,  perhaps,  a fellow-feeling  with 
the  people  who  do  it,  being  interested  in  flax  growing 
themselves,  and  do  not  therefore  inflict  very  heavy 
fines. 

4072.  O’Conor  Don. — How  do  you  suggest  that 

the  flax  should  be  treated? — There  should  be  some 
way  of  managing  so  that  the  water  would  not  be 
let  out  of  the  dam.  The  difficulty  arises  about  getting 
the  flax  out  of  the  water.  Y ou  see  that  at  present 
the  water,  in  September,  is  simply  allowed  to  run  oft', 
and  then  they  lift  out  the  flax.  - 

Z 2 
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4073.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  O’Conor 
Don  asked  you,  bow  you  would  suggest  doing  it  ? — 
The  only  way  would  be  by  keeping  the  water  in,  not 
allowing  it  out  at  all,  and  letting  it  clear. 

4074.  O’Conob  Don. — And  obliging  them  to  take 
it  out  of  the  water  instead  of  letting  the  water 
off? — Yes. 

4075.  Chairman. — Of  course  it  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  doit  as  they  are  doing  now  ? — Yes. 

4076.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  those  dams  quite 
close  to  the  river? — Quite  close.  I have  seen 
them  with  only  two  feet  of  bank  between  them 
and  the  river,  especially  in  Castletown  and  Philips- 
town  direction  towards  Forkhill — those  are  mountain 
streams,  which  rise  very  quickly  and  fall  very  quickly. 

4077.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  heard  Dr. 
Traill's  evidence  about  a pond — would  that  be  a very 
expensive  thing — a pond  into  which  water  could  go 
and  percolate  into  the  earth? — I don’t  think  you 
would  get  two  ponds  constructed,  where  one  would  do, 


by  any  class  of  man  I know  of,  certainly  not  unW 
the  law  compelled  it. 

4078.  Why  two  ponds?— The  suggestion  was  that 
there  should  be  two  ponds  to  let  off  the  water  out  of 
the  first  pond  while  you  were  taking  out  the  flax. 

4078a.  And  let  it  soak  into  the  earth,  at  the  bottom 

of  No.  2 pond? — Yes  j that  was  his  idea. 

4079.  O’Conor  Don.— One  pond  being  lower  than 
the  other  it  would  run  off  bv  gravitation  ?— Yes. 
The  flax  water  is  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to 
contend  with.  If  you  make  them  go  to  any  expense 
constructing  ponds  it  will  be  a tax  on  the  indnstrv 
and,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  a declining  industry  at  the 
present  moment. 

4080.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Flax?— Yes- 
there  is  not  one  field  grown  now  for  the  twenty 
formerly. 

40S1.  It  will  euro  itself? — Yes ; in  that  way. 

4082.  No  flax,  lots  of  salmon ; lots  of  flax  no 
salmon  ? — That  is  tho  way  it  works  out. 


Major-General  Woolsey  examined. 


Major  General 
Woolser. 


4083.  Chairman. — You  desire  to  give  us  some  in- 
formation about  the  rivers  in  your  district  and  also 
on  some  general  subjects,  I understand.  Give  it  to 
us  in  your  own  way  ? — I sent  in  a paper  about  the 
rivers  Dee  and  Clyde ; there  is  a map  accompanying 
it.  (For  map,  see.  Appendix,  Part  II.,  Documents  JS'o. 
XL.)  I can  answer  any  questions  on  that  which  you  put 
to  me.  This  mill-race  is  probably  unlike  any  other  in 
the  world.  The  two  rivers,  Glyde  and  Dee, 
unite  about  one  and  a-half  miles  from  Anna- 
gassan.  At  the  bridge  of  Annagassan  there 
was  below  it  formerly  a weir,  which  kept  up 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  there  was  a short  mill- 
race  directly  there  above  the  bridge  to  the  flour  mill. 
After  the  Famine  years,  the  Board  of  Works  decided 
to  employ  the  people  to  drain  the  country  ; they 
abolished  the  weir  below  the  bridge  and  also  the  short 
mill-race,  and  they  commenced  a svstem  of  drainage 
through  both  rivers,  the  Glyde  and  the  Dee. 

4084.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — What  year  was 
that?— After  1846,  the  Famine  year ; they  were  work- 
ing at  it  for  several  years  before  they  completed  the 
works.  To  supply  the  mill  they  were  obliged  to  tap 
the  two  rivers  separately.  The  Glyde  was  tapped  at 
the  point  marked  E,  some  considerable  distance  up. 
There  was  a millrace  made  from  there  and  another 
at  the  point  G on  the  Dee,  where  it  was  also  tapped, 
the  two  millraces  united  at  the  point  F,  and  at 
F they  passed  by  a syphon  conduit  under  the  river 
Dee  and  went  to  the  flour  mill  at  Annagassan. 
Those  are  the  principal  works.  There  are  a 
variety  of  drainage  works,  drains  passing  under 
drams,  and  so  forth,  and  embankments,  but 
unfortunately  at  E and  G,  where  the  two  weirs 
are  put,  the  Board  of  Works  omitted  to  protect  the 
millrace  at  either  place,  or  at  the  tailrace,  where 
it  goes  into  the  sea.  They  are  completely  un- 
defended, and  have  been  ever  since.  Also  there  are 
salmon  passes  in  each  of  the  weirs  at  E and  G but 
they  are  very  old.  It  is  more  than  half  a century 
since  they  were  devised,  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
salmon  ever  go  up;  they  only  can  ascend  in  flood  or 
in  a high  spring  tide  when  the  water  rises  below  the 
weir,  and  they  can  leap  over.  In  seasons  of  drought 
they  cannot  often  get  up  at  all,  or  not  without  great 
difficulty.  The  difficulties  complained  of  here  are 
the  salmon  passes,  which,  except  in  a wet  season, 
prevent  the  fish  getting  up,  but  in.  a succession  of 
wet  seasons  they  do  no  hann;  the  fish  swim 
over  everything.  Since  1887,  the  very  dry  year 
the  Jubilee  year,  there  has  been  a great  falling  off 
m the  fishing  I own  about  one  'and  one-eighth 
of  a mile  of  the  Glyde  above  the  weir  marked  E. 


About  nineteen  years  before  I inherited  it  (in  the 
time  of  my  elder  brother),  £300  profit  was  made  of 
that  fishery  alone  in  one  year.  Since  1 887  it  has  fallen 
off  tremendously.  I ltavo  tho  statistics  of  the  eleven 
years  fishing,  showing  liow  it  has  fluctuated.  The 
highest  year  sinco  1887  was  1892,  when  £62  profit 
was  made.  The  year  when  there  was  a profit  of  I 
£300  came  after  a succession  of  wet  seasons.  After  i 
1892,  the  fishing  was  worked  at  a loss  for  three  j 
years.  The  year  before  last  there  was  £26  1 

made,  and  last  year  under  £2.  The  rod  fishing,  ^ 
which  is  immediately  above  me  at  Castlebellingkam,  \ 
has  also  fallen-  off  in  the  same  manner.  A neighbour 
and  relative  of  mine  who  was  in  the  habit  of  fishing  j 
there  for  many  years,  in  one  year  before  1887  caught 
fifty-nine  salmon  on  the  rod.  During  three  years 
he  caught  none  at  all,*  and  the  rod  fishing  is  almost 
spoiled.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  inquiry. 

I fear  we  have  been  very  troublesome  to  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Fisheries.  We  have  frequently  appealed  to 
them  within  the  last  twelve  years,  but  nothing  can 
he  done  owing  to  the  state  of  the  laws.  It  was  sug- 
gested many  years  ago  by  a fishery  inspector  that 
the  drainage  works  should  be  utilised,  the  sluices 
raised  to  let  the  fish  up.  That  was  most  unfortu- 
nately agreed  to.  But  tho  trustees  can  only  levy 
taxes  for  drainage  purposes ; it  was  illegal  to  use 
these  sluices,  and  they  wore  out  tho  machinery.  I 
am  a trustee,  and  I might  bo  prosecuted  for  mis- 
appropriation of  tho  money.  Wo  are  unable  to 
spend  one  penny  on  anything  except  for  drainage 
purposes;  we  have  no  right  to  use  the  machinery 
for  any  other  purpose.  Wo  were  in  the  position 
of  raising  money  for  fisheries,  which  was  meant  for 
drainage.  At  the  present  moment  nothing  can  be 
done.  , 

4085.  Mr.  Green. — You  think  it  is  a special  case? 

— Yes,  for  a Government  inquiry. 

4086.  For  a Government  grant? — Yes. 

4087.  We  have  inspected  it  several  times? — Yes. 

The  two  salmon  passes  are  so  inadequate  they  are 
no  use.  The  Government  fishing  engineer,  Mr- 
Gray,  condemned  both  passes,  and  I have  here 
in  my  pocket  the  plans  he  gave  for  new  pass®, 
so  that  these  Government  works  are  actually 
condemned  by  a Government  expert  as  being  obsolete 
and  insufficient. 

■ 4088.  Are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Works? — Under  the  control  of  the  trustees. 

4089.  Chairman. — Is  it  a drainage  district?— 
Yes;  the  Glyde  drainage,  of  which  I am  a trustee, 
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includes  the  whole  river  G-lyde  for  thirty  miles,  and 
the  mouth  and  portion,  of  the  Dee  as  far  as  the  weir. 
Above  that  there  is  another  drainage  board ; the  Dee 
is  a much  smaller  river,  but  there  are  obstructions 
further  up  it,  i.e.,  sluices  and  dams,  which  work  badly. 
Therefore,  speaking  for  the  whole  district,  I would 
submit  there  should  be  some  inspection  of  the  whole 
district,  and  whoever  does  it  should  be  called  upon 
to  submit  plans.  Mr.  Gray  has  already  done  a por- 
tion of  it. 

Mr.  Green. — He  is  dead. 

4090.  0 Conor  Don. — Was  this  drainage  done  by 
the  Board  of  Works? — Entirely;  they  issued  their 
final  award  and  made  over  the  whole  of  the  drainage 
to  a number  of  country  gentlemen,  the  riparian 
owners. 

4091.  It  is  not  a drainage  under  the  Act  of  1863? 
—No;  it  was  anterior  to  that.  Done  after  the 
Famine  year  on  a special  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  were  completed  about  1855.  In  1855  the 
Board  of  Works  made  over  these  works  entirely 
to  us,  the  trustees.  I was  nob  a trustee  myself  at 
that  time,  but  I knew  the  ground.  We  tried  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries ; un- 
fortunately before  my  time  they  commenced  using 
drainage  plant  for  fishery  purposes,  and  when  I be- 
came a trustee  I protested  against  the  use  of  any 
drainage  work  or  plant  except  for  drainage  purpose. 
Mr.  Green  and  Sir  Thomas  Brady  inspected  the 
works,  chiefly  at  my  request,  some  years  ago.  With 
reference  to  the  unprotected  millraces,  the  fish  go  down 
the  millraces  instead  of  the  passes,  as  the  passes  are 
so  bad  for  fish.  They  pass  under  the  river  Dee 
through  the  syphon,  and  get  down  into  what  is 
practically  a reservoir  at  Annagassan,  and  there 
perish  in  great  numbers.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
the  reservoir  was  dragged  with  a net  for  the  first 
time  ; they  took  one  eigutv  ti-h  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  put  them  into  the  river.  From  time  to  time  it 
has  since  been  fished,  but  not  so  many  got,  because 
the  fishing  has  fallen  off.  The  suggestions  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brady  was  that  instead  of  putting  grat- 
ings at  the  two  millraces,  the  embankment  between 
the  river  and  the  millrace  at  the  point  S should  be 
cut  through,  and  a sluice  put  there  to  let  the  spent 
fish  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river;  if  that  could  be 
done  it  would  solve  the  whole  difficulty  as  to  fish 
descending  the  millrace. 

4092.  Would  that  interfere  with  the  drainage? — 
Not  in  the  least. 

4093.  Mr.  Green. — Would  it  not  interfere  with 
the  mill? — Not  in  the  least;  the  miller  warmly 
approves  of  it. 

4094.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Then  why  don’t 
you  do  it? — We  have  not  got  the  money. 

4095.  Is  it  an  expensive  thing? — No,  but  if  it 
only  cost  a farthing  we  could  not  do  it.  We  have 
had  counsel’s  opinion  twice  that  we  have  no  power 
to  make  over  the  work  to  anybody  else.  We  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  our  responsibility  or  we  would 
gladly  do  so. 

4096.  Could  not  the  Board  of  Conservators  make 
these  passes  ? — They  have  not  got  the  money.  They 
have  not  got  money  enough  to  pay  the  water  bailiffs. 

4097.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — What  was  the 
official  position  of  Robert  Manning,  C.E.,  that  you 
alluded  to? 

Chairman. — He  was  at  one  time  engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Works? — He  succeeded  Mr.  Ussher  Roberts 
ana  made  the  whole  nf  fee  works  that  were  devised 
by  Mr.  Roberts  originally,  who  commenced  them. 
Mr.  Manning  came  in  1847  and  succeeded  him,  and 
mace  all^  these  works.  He  is  dead  now.  I may 
say  that  if  that  sluice  could  be  made  the  question  of 
^“  descending  the  millraces  would  be  settled.  As 
the  fish  ascending  the  river  (if  you  look  at  the 
our  mill),  there  are  two  tailraces,  and  there  is  a 
strong  body  of  water  there.  It  has  been  a matter 


of  notoriety  that  poaching  in  days  of  yore  went  on  Dec.  1. 1899. 

there  very  freely.  About  eleven  years  ago  we  ap-  . — ~ 

plied  to  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  who  ordered  a woolly.61*6™ 

grating  to  be  put  at  the  tailrace  and  also  at  the 

headraces ; but  as  ships  come  up  the  tailrace  to  the 

mill  with  coals,  they  could  not  put  up  a grating  near 

the  sea ; a grating  was  put  up  close  to  the  mill  of 

vertical  iron  bars,  one  inch  thick  and  two  inches 

apart,  with  the  result  that  it  threw  back  the  water, 

and  it  had  to  be  taken  away.  Since  then,  a man 

has  been  fined  £10  for  poaching  in  the  tailrace. 

The  coastguard  station  is  within  a few  yards  of  the 
mill.  If  a grating  was  put  where  the  two  tailraces 
unite  to  run  into  the  sea,  moveable,  working  on 
hinges  lifting  up  and  down,  and  leave  the  key  with 
the  coastguards,  that  would  completely  stop  the 
poaching  on  the  tailrace,  which  is  certainly  believed 
to  go  on  still. 

4098.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — This  was  a mill 
hand  that  was  caught  poaching,  a man  employed  in 
the  mill,  not  the  owner  of  the  mill  ? — Not  Hie  owner 
of  the  mill,  but  the  man  who  works  the  mill,  the 
foreman.  He  was  fined  £10  for  poaching,  and 
since  that  the  wail  has  been  raised,  so  that 
no  one  can  see  if  poaching  goes  on,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  does.  I also  state  that  unfair 
fishing  is  supposed  to  go  on  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  close  to  the  coastguard  station.  Recently, 
within  three  months,  a net  was  seized  at  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  river  which  was  put  there  after  dusk  at 
low  water.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  coastguard  did 
not  connive  at  it  the  poaching  would  be  stopped.  I 
think  I have  given  all  this  more  clearly  in.  my 
type-written  statement.  Everything  has  been  done 
that  we  could  do,  bub  we  have  not  power  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  so  that  nothing  effectual 
can  be  done. 

4099.  Chairman. — I think  it  is  a mere  question  of 
having  the  money.  If  the  Conservators  had  money 
they  could  do  all  that  you  say  ? — If  the  Conservators 
had  money  and  the  Board  of  Works  or  some  other 
Government  department  worked  it,  but  a private 
board  can  do  nothing. 

4100.  On  page  three  you  say  the  late  Mr. 

Manning  considered  that  the  works  could  be  done 
as  they  were  originally  intended,  and  altered  to 
modem  circumstances  for  £350  ? — Yes. 

4101.  Do  you  think  that  could  he  done  for  that 
price  now  ? — Fully.  He  also  stated  more  than  that, 
that  at  the  Glyde,  if  you  look  at  E,  the  original 
work  was  a balance  gate  opening  on  a vertical  hinge, 
which  was  very  ingenious,  and  could  be  opened  and 
shut  with  one  hand,  as  Mr.  Manning  told  me.  In 
1855,  when  the  Board  of  Works  made  over  the 
drainage  works  to  the  trustees,  no  special  instruc- 
tions were  given — the  use  of  the  balance  gate  was 
apparently  not  understood.  It  was  never  used,  be- 
came broken,  was  then  kept  closed  for  years,  when 
the  present  sluices  were  substituted  for  it,  an  inferior 
work  which  lends  itself  to  poaching.  Mr.  Manning's 
estimate  of  £350  included  the  restoration  of  the 
balance  gate,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  two 
salmon  passes  as  designed  by  Mr.  Gray.  There  are. 
other  works  on  the  Dee,  but  nothing  of  the  same 
consequence  or  expense  as  this. 

4102.  O’Conor  Don. — But  even  if  the  Board 
of  Conservancy  had  the  money,  I understand  you 
to  say  that  they  could  not  legally  touch  this? — If 
thev  would  absolve  us  from  our  responsibility.  That 
legal  point  will  have  to  be  threshed  out,  but  at  the 
present  moment  we  axe  completely  paralysed.  The 
suggestions  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  could 
not  be  carried  out,  as  there  is  no  legal  power 
and  no  money.  If  we  had  money  we  have  not  got 
the  power.  I wish  to  point  out  one  extraordinary 
peculiarity  here,  that  is  that  the  miller  is  neither 
the  owner  nor  occupier  of  the  mill-race;  we,  the 
trustees,  are  the  owners  and  occupiers,  and  cannot  he 
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-Sw.4/1899.  compelled  to  close  the  tail-race,  as  T have  shown  in 
Major-General  paper  submitted. 

Wool se j\  4103.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I don’t  under- 

stand. The  mill-owner  is  not  the  owner  of  the  mill 
and  the  occupier  does  not  occupy  the  mill? — The 
miller  is  owner  and  occupier  of  the  mill,  but 
he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  mill-race  above 
it,  so  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  any- 
thing above  the  mill,  and  we  cannot  be  compelled 
because  we  have  no  power  to  alter  anything. 

4104.  Mr.  Green. — Nor  have  you  the  power  to 
give  permission? — We  cannot  give  permission.  We 


cannot  divest  ourselves  of  responsibility,  so  our  1 t 
adviser  tells  us.  It  is  a case  of  complete  deadl  V 
I purposely  confined  myself  to  what  I was  askedh 
that  paper,  but  if  you  please  I can  send  you  uj! 
some  statistics  which  I unfortunately  left  ’belli  5 
as  to  last  eleven  years’  fishing,  the  rod  fishing  and 
net  fishing,  on  the  Glyde,  showing  the  fluctuations 
4105.  Chairman.— -You  have  given  us  the  result 
of  your  evidenco.  As  I understand,  you  take  the 
salmon  by  net? — I net  one  and  one-eighth  mil. 
above  the  weir  of  the  Glyde. 


Mr.  Thomas  Murphy  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Murphy. 


4106.  Chairman. — Are  you  also  from  the  Dun- 
dalk district? — Yes,  sir;  I have  a net  fishery  in  the 
inland  tidal  part  of  the  river  Fane,  at  Blackrock, 
for  the  past  eleven  years.  The  salmon  fishing  was 
fair  up  to  1897,  but  since  then  it  has  become  very 
bad,  and  I attribute  this  to  two  causes.  First,  the 
number  of  large  fish  killed  at  the  tail  ends  of  the 
five  mills  on  River  Fane,  where  the  salmon  go  up  to 
spawn — the  water  gates  are  opened  for  a few  days  to 
allow  a great  rush  of  water  through  them,  and  when 
the  salmon  go  into  the  broken  water  the  gates  are 
shut  down,  and  the  fish  are  easily  taken  out. 

4107.  With  a net? — No ; with  gaffs,  or  any  other 
weapon ; and  what  I suggest  is  to  have  gratings  put 
into  these  tail  ends  of  races. 

4108.  To  prevent  the  fish  going  in? — Yes.  And 
the  second  cause  of  the  decrease  of  salmon  is  of  the 
great  number  of  sailing  trawlers  coming  into  Dun- 
dalk Bay.  There  was  a law  made  in  1852  pro- 
hibiting the  trawlers  from  coining  inside  a line  from 
Dunaney  Point  in  the  county  Louth  to  Cranfield 
Point  in  the  county  Down. 

4109.  Sir  B.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Who  made  that 
law? — The  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  in  office  at  that 
time.  These  trawlers  come  in  at  night  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  and  sweep  with  their 
trawls  between  Dunaney  and  Blackrock,  and  any 
salmon  they  do  not  take  they  frighten  out  of  the 
bay. 

4110.  Do  those  nets  take  salmon? — Yes ; I have 
been  informed  they  catch  fish  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  strong,  but,  in  any  case,  they  have  destroyed 
the  living  of  about  200  fishermen  inside  of  Dundalk 
Bay,  as  these  men  cannot  get  any  fish  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  shore,  and  some  years  ago  they 
could  catch  as  much  fish  inside  Dundalk  Bay  as 
would  support  them  during  the  year.  The  salmon 
were  more  plentiful  in  1897  than  since;  this  I attri- 
bute to  having  a wet  summer  and  southerly  winds 
that  year. 

4111.  SirR.  D.  P.  FitzGerald. — Your  theory  is 
that  the  salmon  hauls  in  with  an  on-shore  wind  and 
hauls  off  when  it  is  off-shore? — Yes,  I can  prove 
that. 

4112.  Rather  the  reverse  of  other  fish? — Yes;  I 
had  always  better  takes  of  salmon  during  the  past 
eleven  years  with  rain  and  south  winds. 

4113.  Chairman. — How  do  you  fish?— With  an 
ordinary  net  about  thirty  yards  long.  There  were 
nine  oi  ten  more  long  nets  in  Dundalk  Bay  three  or 
four  years  since  than  there  have  been  last  summer ; 
this  has  been  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  takes  of 
salmon,  by  mill-race  poaching,  at  night,  etc.  I have 
seen  a great  number  of  fish  go  up  the  Fane  during 
the  past  autumn,  but  I have  been  informed  that  a 
lot  of  them  have  been  taken  at  the  mills  lately,  as 
we  have  only  one  bailiff  to  mind  twenty  miles'  of 
that  river;  the  funds  of  the  Fishery  Board  are  very 
low,  as  owners  of  land  through  winch  rivers  run  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  will  not  allow  licensed  rod  men 
to  fish  on  these  rivers,  and  they  have  ceased  to  take 


out  licences  as  formerly,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Fishery  Board  has  decreased. 

4114.  SirR.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Have  they  paid 

up  to  this? — Yes ; until  they  had  not  many  places 
where  they  could  fish. 

4115.  Do  the  riparian  proprietors  pay  for  the 
preservation  of  the  river? — Not  very  much. 

4116.  Mr.  Green. — Except  the  ten  per  cent, 
rate? — Yes,  the  ten  per  cent.  rate. 

4117.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — But  don’t  sub- 
scribe?—Yes  ; our  Board  subscribed  something  small 
for  the  past  five  years. 

4118.  Did  they  subscribe  to  that? — Yes,  the  Fane 
and  Castletown  rivers  are  in  a had  state  of  repair 
with  rocks  and  stones,  old  trees,  etc.,  and  when  the 
floods  get  low  any  one  living  along  these  banks  can 
take  out  the  salmon  without  any  bother. 

4119.  Mr.  Green. — Is  all  from  want  of  protec- 
tion— want  of  funds? — It  is.  They  should  be 
deepened,  and  more  bailiffs  put  on  to  watch  them. 

4120.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  put  more  duty 
on  the  nets? — No  sir,  I think  the  duty  is  high 
enough  at  present,  and  if  the  salmon  do  not  increase 
next  year,  there  will  ho  far  less  licences  paid  than 
before  now,  as  some  of  the  outside  men  hardly 
made  their  licence  last  season. 

4121.  If  an  association  was  formed  between  the 
lower  men  and  the  upper  men,  do  you  think  those 
arrangements  could  bo  made? — I do  not  think  they 
could,  as  rod  men  and  net  men  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  I believe  there  is  more  salmon  taken  at  mills 
by  poachers,  than  all  the  net  men  in  Dundalk  Bay 
get  in  the  season. 

4122.  Chairman. — Are  they  all  on  the  Fane?— 
On  the  Fano  and  Castletown  rivers,  and  gratings 
put  as  tail-races  would  not  stop  the  water  running 
from  mills.  There  are  no  turbines  on  these  rivers. 

4123.  Mr.  Green. — So  that  the  mills  do  not  do 
any  harm  themselves  ? — They  do  not  do  much  harm 
to  salmon  fry ; it  is  only  when  the  large  fish  are 
taken  at  the  hack  of  tho  wheel.  The  Fishery  In- 
spectors, two  years  ago,  promised  to  send  a steamer 
to  Cloghcr  Head  to  watch  trawlors  in  going  inside 
the  boundary  line. 

4124.  But  we  havo  no  power — the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  have  no  power  ? — But  they  promised  w 
draw  the  attention  of  tho  Government  to  the  same. 

4125.  Well,  they  havo  recommended  it?— D 
hatcheries  were  established  they  would  increase 
greatly  tho  number  of  fish,  hut  they  would  require 
extra  bailiffs  on. 

4126.  O’Conor  Don. — There  is  no  poisoning  of 
the  rivers  in  your  district? — No  poisoning  cases  that 
I am  aware  of,  but  I am  told  that  dynamite  and 
lime  are  used  an  odd  time,  but  the  greatest  damage 
is  the  illegal  nets  and  races. 

4127.  Chairman. — But  your  evidence  goes  t° 
better  preservation — more  money  to  have  better  pre- 
servation?— Yes. 
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4128.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  say  that  the 
taking  of  the  fish  at  the  mills  is  a.  new  practice,  or 
has  it  always  been  done  ? — It  is  an  old  practice,  but 
is  very  much  on  the  increase  in  late  years,  as  the 
bailiffs  are  not  nearly  half  so  many  as  they  were 
some  time  ago. 

4129.  How  is  it  that  though  it  was  as  bad 
formerly  as  now  it  did  not  affect  then  the  river? — 
The  salmon  were  more  plentiful  in  former  years. 

4130.  You  don’t  think  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  now  than  formerly? — Yes,  I am  sure 
it  is. 

4131.  Chairman. — It  is  done  altogether  by  the 
mill  hands? — Yes,  by  some  of  the  mill  hands  and 
their  friend  poachers. 

4132.  They  know  how  to  get  the  fish? — They 
generally  go  in  the  day  time,  and  when  all  the  fish 
are  at  the  back  of  the  mill  gate,  close  it  down,  and 
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take  out  what  are  there.  If  these  gratings  were  put 
up  I think  we  would  have  a great  increase  in  fish 
m a few  years.  Bailiffs  would  be  made  to  look  after 
these  gratings,  to  see  they  would  not  be  choked 
up  with  weeds  or  any  other  dirt,  that  would  prevent 
the  watey  running  freely  away. 

4133.  Mr.  Green. — But  does  not  a tail-race  grat- 
ing throw  back  the  water  on  the  wheel  and  reduce 
its  efficiency  just  as  much  as  stopping  the  water  flow- 
ing down  from  above?— Yes,  that  would  depend  on 
what  condition  the  grating  was  kept  in;  if  it  was 
allowed  to  be  choked  by  weeds,  etc.,  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  working  of  the  mill  wheel. 

4134.  O’Conor  Don. — Ts  it  mainly  'on  the  tail- 
race  you  recommend  that  gratings  should  be  put? — 
Yes,  mainly  on  the  tail-race,  as  it  is  there  most  of 
the  salmon  are  killed. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Brennan  examined. 


4135.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  Cork  dis- 
trict?— I do,  my  lord. 

4136.  The  Cork  Conservators? — Yes,  my  lord;  I 
am  the  Clerk. 

4137.  You  will  give  us  information  about  that  dis- 
trict ? — I will,  about  poisoning  and  over-netting,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  funds. 

4138.  What  do  you  say  about  over-netting? — I 
say  there  is  a great  deal  of  over-netting  by  illegal 
drift  nets. 

4139.  Is  that  in  the  harbour ? — In  the  harbour; 
illegal  drift  nets  from  which  we  derive  no  benefit 
whatsoever. 

4140.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  high  up 
do  you  count  the  expression  “harbour”  to  go? — 
From  Blackroclc  to  Roche’s  Point. 

4141.  Chairman. — Do  they  fish  up  as  high  as 
Roche’s  Point? — They  fish  inside  Roche’s  Point  into 
Blackrock  and  round  Spike  Island  and  all  the  har- 
bcur.  I can  give  you  the  number  of  nets.  In  the 
year  1892  I seized  seventy-four  drift  nets. 

4142.  You  don’t  say  there  is  any  over-netting 
from  legal  nets? — No.  It  has  fallen  over  a half. 
It  has  fallen  from  1865  to  the  present  year  when  it 
is  thirty-nine.  In  1892  I seized  seventy-four  drift 
nets.  One  of  them  measured  820  yards  down  at 
Spike  Island,  stretched  across  the  harbour,  so  as  to 
form  a wall,  that  no  fish  could  actually  pass  into  the 
upper  waters.  In  1893  I seized  seventy-two;  in 
1894  I seized  fifty-six.  One  net  there  was  740 
yards. 

4143.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Where  was 
that? — Behind  Spike  Island,  the  Back  channel.  On 
a southerly  wind  they  form  a wall  no  fish  could 
actually  pass. 

4144.  Professor  Cunningham. — Are  they  sunk 
much  beneath  the  surface? — No;  they  drift  along. 

4145.  Are  they  of  some  depth? — Some  depth. 
About  twenty  yards  wide  some  of  them  are,  and  no 
nsh  has  a chance  of  passing  by,  and  I am  told  by 
expert  fishermen  that  the  spawning  fish  that  get  in 
even  if  they  escape  from  the  meshes  are.  ruptured 
and  are  of  no  use;  and  we  observe  fish  when  they 
eome  up  to  the  upper  waters  and  on  the  waterworks 
pass,  which  was  a pass  designed,  I may  mention  for 
7?^  lordship’s  information,  by  Alderman  Dale — we 
observe  fish  greatly  mangled,  they  are  so  marked  in 
the  drift  nets.  In  1896  I seized  forty-nine;  in  1897 
I seized  fourteen.  In  1898  there  was  an  attack 
made  on  our  launch  by  the  Ratlicoursey  fishermen, 
who  fish  some  twelve  or  fourteen  boats  without 
licence;  they  live  by  drift  net  fishing  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  year.  They  commence  in  January, 
and  it  goes  on  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  They 
attacked  our  launch,  disarmed  the  bailiffs,  took 
possession  of  the  launch  and  wanted  the  captain  of 

er  to  run  her  aground.  They  took  her,  and  they 


succeeded  in  running  her  on  some  of  the  rocks.  Her 
stem  was  all  disfigured  and  she  was  made  useless  for 
the  time  being.  They  damaged  a six-oared  boat 
attached  to  her,  and  then  some  of  the  fishermen  of 
Rathcoursey  took  possession  of  the  wheel  and 
wanted  to  steer,  and  the  engineer  came  up  and 
shouted  that  if  the  water  got  into  the  boiler  it  would 
burst,  and  at  last  they  left.  And  this  occurred 
within  half  a mile  of  the  coastguard  station  at  East 
Ferry. 

4146.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — At  what  o'clock 
in  the  day? — Between  three  and  four. 

4147.  Was  it  dusk? — It  was  not.  There  were 
sixty  people  there.  They  went  up  in  ten  boats  from 
Rathcoursey  and  men  patrolling  the  waters.  There 
was  a lot  of  people  arrested,  but  the  bailiffs  and 
people  were  not  able  to  identify  them;  three  were 
at  the  Assizes  convicted  and  sentenced  to  four 
months  each.  The  drift  nets  went  down  to  eight 
that  year.  They  gave  it  over  then,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent year  we  only  seized  nine  drift  nets.  That  is 
entirely  due  to  the  launch  supplied  by  the  Fisher- 
men’s Society.  For  the  latter  years  the  men  had 
no  means  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  launch,  and 
we  with  our  limited  means  contributed  £100  a year 
to  the  support  of  that  launch. 

4148.  Where  is  the  launch  now? — She  is  lying  at 
the  Custom  House  quay. 

4149.  Mr.  Green. — Will  you  have  her  next  year? 
— No.  She  will  be  sold,  and  the  people  from  Pas- 
sage and  Rathcoursey  axe  preparing  the  drift  nets, 
as  it  became  common  property  that  we  had  not 
sufficient  fluids  to  run  the  boat,  and  when  the  launch 
is  sold  the  fishermen  will  have  the  drift  nets.  I 
have  only  five  bailiffs  for  300  miles  of  water.  I 
have  to  depend  solely  on  the  exertions  of  the  Con- 
stabulary. They  have  given  me,  and  are  at  present 
giving  me  every  facility,  and  I know  some  cases 
where  the  men  actually  plunged  into  the  sea  to 
seize  nets.  And  as  for  poisoning,  it  takes  place 
every  year  in  the  district  to  a certain  extent.  When 
there  is  high  water  the  fish  run  up  to  the  upper 
water  at  Inchigeela,  and  there  is  a hole  there  called 
Malachy’s  Hole,  which  sometimes  contains  one  to 
two  hundred  fish,  2h  miles  from  Inchigeela.  That 
fishery  is  poisoned  almost  every  year. 

4150.  O’Conor  Don.  — With  spurge?  — With 
spurge. 

4151.  Sir  R.  IJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Who  does  that 
belong  to? — To  Sir  Augustus  Warren.  And  I am 
perfectly  aware  that  it  is  done  by  farmers,  and  their 
sons  and  servant  boys,  who  reside  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  adjacent  to  it.  We  had  a poisoning 
there  last  June.  A large  poisoning  took  place  there, 
and  I had  information  about  it,  and  I went  to  see 
about  it  next  morning,  and  I intercepted,  the  fish. 
I could  not  seize  them.  The  only  thing  I could  do 


Dec.  l,  im 

Mr.  ThomM 
Murphy. 


Mr.  E.  J. 
Brennan. 
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Dee.  1.  1899.  was  to  leave  a bailiff  in  charge  of  them  at  one  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  the  fishmongers’  they  were  consigned  to.  The  fish 
Brennta  were  sent  on  to  the  market,  but  I told  them  they 
were  poisoned  fish,  and  the  fish  were  in  a very  bad 
state  and  all  slimy,  and  a smell  from  them — • 
although  only  in  the  boxes  ten  or  fifteen  hours; 
they  were  kept  actually  hot,  and  the  only  thing  I 
had  to  do  was  to  ask  the  fishmonger  to  send  them 
back  again,  and  he  did,  and  they  were  sent  back  and 
destroyed.  In  another  case  there  was  a very  large 
poisoning  in  Mr.  Beasley's  fishery  at  Bandon.  I got 
information  that  the  fish  were  poisoned,  but  I could 
not  touch  them,  I did  not  see  any  signs  of  poisoning 
on  them ; but  I waited  till  next  morning,  and  I had 
a wire  from  the  Constabulary  that  the  fish  were 
poisoned,  and  I did  the  very  same  thing,  and  I got 
the  fish  returned.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  should 
be  made  a malicious  injury  to  property ; if  it  was, 
you  would  have  very  little  poisoning  in  our  district. 
I am  aware  of  that  because  it  is  all  done  by  parties 
residing  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

4152.  Professor  Cunningham. — Did  you  obtain 
any  convictions? — We  did  not,  because  it  is  no 
offence  at  present,  as  the  law  is  constituted,  to  have 
poisoned  fish  in  possession. 

4153.  O’Conor  Don. — You  could  not  prove 
that  they  were  poisoned? — Well,  an  experienced 
man  can  tell  to  a great  extent.  Of  course  he  can’t 
positively,  but  from  the  appearance  I could,  seeing 
so  much  of  it  since  I got  into  office.  And  I had 
some  experience  before  I was  appointed  to  my  pre- 
sent duties.  I was  attached  to  the  Detective  De- 
partment in  Cork  for  years.  I was  in  charge  of  it, 
and  it  was  my  duty  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
all  those  poachers  and  people  likely  to  commit  crime, 
and  by  that  means  I have  great  facilities.,  because 
people  give  me  information  and  I know  them,  and  I 
have  great  facilities  in  that  way.  I also  conduct  the 
cases  that  are  in  court,  from  my  training  in  the  Con- 
stabulary. We  owe  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  £50 
at  present.  When  I took  up  office  we  owed  him 
£180,  so  I have  cleared  it  within  the  last  couple  of 
years;  I conducted  all  the  cases  myself.  We  have 
no  funds  to  fight  the  cases,  and  a solicitor  won’t  take 
them  up. 

4154.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  FitzGf.rald. — Has  the  salmon 
fishery  fallen  off  of  late  years  in  the  Lee? — Yes. 

4155.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  its  falling 
off — to  poaching  below  and  poisoning  above  ? — 
Nothing  else. 

4156.  Chairman. — And  want  of  preservation  ? — 
Total  want  of  preservation.  I have  200  miles  of 
spawning  beds  that  two  bailiffs  have  to  protect. 
There  are  three  bailiffs  constantly  employed  in  the 
tidal  waters  trying  to  prevent  poaching  in  the 
weekly  close  time. 

4157.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  remember  that 
poisoning  case  near  Innishannon  when  there  were 
two  cartloads  sent  away  ? — I do.  I was  in  the  Con- 
stabulary at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Haines  came  and 
reported  to  me  this,  and  I consulted  with  Captain 
Plunkett,  who  was  in  command  then,  and  he  sent 
me  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Conservators,  and  he  gave 
directions  not  to  seize  the  fish 

4158.  Do  you  remember  how  many  fish  were 
poisoned?— I think  there  were  from  200  to  300 
poisoned  that  time,  and  last  year  when  Mr. 
Beasley’s  fishing  was  poisoned,  the  whole  of  it,  all 
these  fish  came  to  Cork,  and  I stopped  them  and  gob 
them  sent  back  Mid  got  them  destroyed. 

4159.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I understand 
that  in  your  opinion  the  people  who  do  this  poison- 
ing are  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers?— -I  am 
sure  of  it. 

4160.  Do  you  think  they  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  the  fish  themselves  or  for  gain  ? — They  do 
it  for  money  gain. 

4161.  Money  gain?— Money  gain.  I know  the 
fanner’s  sons,  I see  them  bringing  the  fish  and 


leaving  them  at  the  railway  station,  and  goim>  f 
people  in  Cork  to  have  the  fish  sold.  6 5 W 
4162.  As  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  if  ymx  cou,. 
stop  its  being  a money  gain  you  don’t  think  tW 
would  do  it  ?— Well,  they  would  not.  It  isXeral? 
done  on  the  evening  of  a fair,  or  pattern  or  racJ 
or  something  of  that  kind.  And  another  thing  that 
I am  aware  of  is  the  removing  of  sand  from  the 
spawning  beds.  At  Macroom  at  present  the  road 
contractors  remove  a lob  of  sand  and  gravel  from  the 
spawning  beds,  and  I am  told  by  people  on  whose 
evidence  I have  every  reliance,  that  they  actually 
saw  the  spawn  jumping  in  the  sand  when  taken  from 


4163.  Don’t  you  think  that  ought  to  be  made  an 
offence!— I think  it  ought.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  world  about  it;  some  of  the  sand  was  brought  to 
me,  and  I actually  saw  the  small  fry  in  the  sand. 

4164.  At  present  there  is  no  law  preventing  the 
owner  from  taking  sand  or  gravel  from  the  river  at 
any  time?— No,  sir,  there  is  not;  and  the  road  con- 
tractors  use  it  the  whole  summer  as  an  easy  wav  of 
getting  the  gravel.  The  coastguards  give  us  very 
little  assistance.  The  only  assistance  I derive  from 
them  in  my  district  would  be  that  at  ten  o’clock,  say, 
in  the  day  time,  twenty  boats  would  be  up  at 
Roche’s  Point  fishing.  They  report  that  to  me- 
the  chief  officer  does — and  it  may  be  four  o’clock  the 
next  evening  when  I receive  that  letter,  and  perhaps 
the  fish  are  on  their  way  to  Dublin  or  London  at 
that  time. 

4165.  Where  do  they  haul  the  nets  at  Roche’s 
Point? — They  fish  along  down  to  Ringabella. 

4166.  Into  Graball  Bay? — Into  Graball  Bay. 

4167.  Do  they  haul  them  on  shore? — No;  they 
drift  along  the  tide.  They  pay  no  licence. 

4168.  Do  any  salmon  go  up  the  Minane  river?— 
Oh,  yes,  they  do,  to  spawn. 

4169.  Is  that  poached  too? — Oh,  yes.  The  rivers 
Sullane,  Bride,  Glanmore,  and  Midleton,  all  those 
rivers  are  unprotected.  We  are  all  solely  dependent 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Constabulary,  and  the 
County  Inspector  has  been  land  enough  to  send  men 
to  those  stations  that  have  a taste  for  fishing,  to  the 
stations  in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork.  They  are  all 
unprotected,  and  I could  nob  enforce  the  fishing  laws 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  I get  from  the  Con- 
stabulary. 

4170.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  give  you  all 
the  assistance  they  can? — They  do,  and  I was  ac- 
quainted with  a great  portion  of  them  from  being  so 
long  a time  attached  to  the  force,  and  only  for  that 
we  would  never  he  able  to  enforce  the  fishery  laws. 

4171.  And  even  with  that  assistance  you  are  not 
able  to  enforce  them? — Oh,  we  are  not,  for  they 
have  a lot  of  duties  to  perform  in  those  wild  moun- 
tain districts — the  Macroom  district — where  there  is 
a lot  of  agitation,  and  one  thing  or  another  carried 
on. 


4172.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  think 
there  is  any  harm  done  in  waterworks  dams? — Not  a 
ha’porth ; we  have  free  passes. 

4173.  You  agree  with  Alderman  Dale  in  his  evi- 
dence?— I do.  I saw  151  fish  go  up.  They  were 
counted  by  Mr.  Dunscombe,  Alderman  Dale,  and 
myself,  two  years  ago. 

4174.  At  all  events  you  are  satisfied  with  it?— 
Yes,  Mr.  Hornsby  and  Mr.  Roche  saw  them  passing. 

4175.  O’Conor  Don. — You  don’t  think  the  Con- 
stabulary can  give  you  more  assistance  than  they 
do  ? — I do  not.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Constabu- 
lary do  all  they  can  for  us  now. 

4176.  And  therefore  the  difficulty  would  not  be 
met  by  this  duty  being  put  upon  them  if  they  can 
render  no  more  assistance? — They  can  render  no 
more  assistance. 


4177.  Chairman. — -Except  the  number  of  men 
was  increased  ? — Except  the  number  of  men  was  in* 
creased. 
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4178.  They  can  always  shift  men  from  one  station 
to  another  ? — They  can,  my  lord.  Illegal  netting  is 
carried  on  wholesale.  VVe  had  one  net  seized  that 
was  attached  to  a buoy  where  the  Guardship  is 
anchored.  We  seized  one  net  that  was  attached  to 
it.  And  those  French  nets  that  were  introduced  by 
those  fishermen  coming  from  Cornwall  and  other 
places — yesterday,  at  Midleton,  I had  a case  where 
the  captain  of  a vessel  set  one  of  those  French  tram- 
mels across  the  whole  river. 

4179.  Sir.  It.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — At  East  Ferry 
river.? — Yes,  at  Ballinacurre,  and  he  had  it  fixed 
across  the  whole  river  and  a stone  fixed  on  it,  and 
staked  there  for  catching  the  fish,  and  the  police 
saw  it,  and  they  went  out  that  night  and  seized  it. 
I convicted  him  yesterday  at  Petty  Sessions,  and  he 
was  fined  £10. 

4180.  Was  he  a collier  captain  ? — No,  sir. 

4181.  What  was  he  fined? — £10.  The  Constabu- 
lary assisted  in  that  case.  They  went  out  in  the 
dark  of  the  night,  and  he  had  a man  watching.  It 
came  out  in  the  evidence,  and  when  the  police  made 
the  seizure  he  said,  “ I didn’t  think  in  this  country 
that  the  police  were  water  bailiffs.” 

4182.  Was  he  in  Bafiyaller  Wood? — He  was.  The 
poisoning,  and  the  want  of  funds  and  the  drift  nets 
are  the  whole  thing  we  have  to  complain  of.  The 
waters  could  be  made  very  valuable,  very  much  more 
valuable  if  we  had  protection. 

4183.  Professor  Cunningham. — Are  the  fish  dis- 
turbed on  the  spawning  beds? — Oh,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, up  about  Macroom  and  the  spawning  beds  at 
Inchigeela.  I was  up  there  on  Tuesday,  and  some 
of  the  fish  there  are  at  present  potted  in  barrels. 

4184.  There  are  no  means  of  protecting  them  ? — 
No  means  of  protecting  them.  A sergeant  went  out 
there  the  other  night  and  got  a number  of  fellows 
poaching  there,  and  four  of  them  escaped.  They  go 
in  batches,  these  poachers,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
small  party  of  men,  even  police. 

4185.  Do  they  ever  take  salmon  in  Gongaune 
Barra? — We  would  never  hear,  but  I am  sure  they 
would  get  into  those  small  rivers  along  up  to  Gon- 
gaune Barra.  In  all  those  tributaries  the  fish  are 
killed.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  I would  like 
to  mention  that  came  under  my  own  observation 


and  might  bo  of  guidance  to  others.  Tlie  water 
bailiffs  are  inadequately  paid,  and  when  these  men 
are  put  on,  the  first  thing  a poacher  does  is  to  make 
hnnsell  acquainted  with  them  and  then  to  bribe 
them.  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  there 

were  two  water  bailiffs  had  a set  of  poachers  attached 

to  them— not  many  days  ago  one  was  dismissed— 
\ t*™.  thJ  wi“le  fcMng  to  him.  He  aided  and 
abetted  in  these  things. 

4186.  Chairman.— So  long  as  they  get  fifteen 
shillings  a week  I fear  that  is  so?— That  is  the  aver- 
age, my  lord,  fifteen  shillings  a week. 

4187.  SirR.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.-Do  you  agree 
wrth  an  observation  that  was  made  here  that  it  is 
unadvisable  to  have  local  men  as  bailiffs,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  get  men  from  different  districts, 
fuither  off?— Oh,  that  would  be  of  no  use,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  reason.  Strange  water  bailiffs 

do  very  well  in  the  day  time,  but  local  water 
bailiffs,  if  you  get  honest,  reliable  men  for  the  posi- 
tion, know  the  people  and  will  be  able  to  recognise 
them  at  night.  A stranger  cannot.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  do  it. 


4188.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  that  an  element 
of  independent  men  among  the  water  bailiffs  would 
be  useful— don  t you  think  that  they  would  try  to 
prosecute  poachers  and  poisoners  ?— I' have  made  an 
effort  to  try  and  get  pensioners  appointed.  There 
was  a large  poisoning  some  time  ago,  and  I could 
not  get  the  fish  removed  by  oar',  and  I asked  a water 
bailiff  who  had  a car  of  his  own  to  send  it,  and  he 
did,  but  his  family  would  not  allow  it  to  go  when 
they  knew  it  was  to  convey  the  fish.  I get  a lar^e 
number  of  fish  from  my  district  seized  at  the  other 
side.  Sometimes  these  people  send  the  fish  on  to 
Blarney  to  got  them  out  of  Cork  altogether,  and  I 
occasionally  get  information  that  the  fish  are  sent 
on,  and  I send  word  to  Inspector  Morris  at  Holy- 
head,  and  the  fish  are  seized.  The  last  case  of  that 
kind  I got  the  party  fined  £15. 

Chairman. — After  this  evidence  we  don’t  intend 
to  take  any  more  evidence  for  the  present.  We  will 
now  adjourn  and  will  give  early  information  when 
we  will  resume  our  sittings. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


Die.  1,  1899. 
Mr.  E.  J. 
Brennan. 
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ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING — THURSDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.rh.,  T.C.D.,  in  the  Chair ; Professor  M'Intosh,  f.r.s.  • and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Sir  Francis 
Macnaghten, 
Bart.,  h.m.u 


Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  Bart.,  h.m.l.,  examined. 


4189.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  the  River  Bush? — Yes. 

4190.  Well,  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  what 
you  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  it? — About  the 
generally  alleged  decline  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  as 
I understand.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any 
information  in  my  power.  The  liver  Bush  is,  I 
believe,  a several  fishery,  and  it  is  in  my  hands  partly 
— my  brother,  Lord  Macnaghten,  has  an  interest  in  it, 
and  as  far  as  the  decline  of  the  salmon  fishery  goes  no 
doubt  the  two  years  preceding  this  year  were  very 
bad  years.  I have  a return  of  the  fish  caught  here, 
hut  last  year  there  were  more  fish  caught  than  in  both 
the  preceding  years.  The  return  of  them  is  here. 
(See  Appendix  Part  ii..  Documents  No.  x.)  Last 
year  there  were  15,651  lbs.  weight  of  salmon  caught, 
the  year  before  that  there  were  only  6,354,  and 
the  year  before  that  6,734  fish.  No  doubt  those 
two  years,  1897-1898,  were  very  bad  years,  and  I 
attribute  that  in  a great  measure  to  salmon  disease 
which  broke  out,  and  which  now,  I think,  is  almost  at 
an  end.  There  were  a few  cases  last  year,  hut  very 
few,  indeed. 

4191.  Of  course,  the  Bush  is  one  of  the  few  rivers 
in  which  the  salmon  disease  has  appeared  in  Ireland  1 
—I  hope  so  ; it  is  very  prevalent,  indeed,  in  Scotland. 
There  were  a few  cases  in  the  Bann,  I heard  ; in  the 
Bush  it  was  very  bad  ; the  river  is  a very  small  one, 
although  it  is  very  prolific,  and,  unfortunately,  in  the 
country  the  drainage  of  a great  quantity  of  small 
villages  goes  into  the  river,  and  during  a long  drought 
these  are  stagnant  pools.  We  tried  everything  for  it 

we  tried  putting  salt  into  the  river,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  te  catch  some  of  the  diseased  fish  and  give 
them  a sea  bath,  but  that  did  no  good.  In  the  Bush, 
you  see,  fish  are  apt  to  congregate  in  great  numbers  in 
stagnant  pools,  they  are  apt  to  do  so ; everyone  con- 
versant with  the  habits  of  salmon  knows  it  requires  a 
large  influx  of  fresh  water  from  the  effect  of  rains  to 
make  fish  move. 

4192.  Do  you  adopt  measures  to  allow  a certain 
proportion  of  every  run  of  fish  to  get  up  ?— Certainly  ; 
I think,  on  the  whole,  more  fish  get  up  than  is 
necessary  for  breeding,  because  they  are  very  apt 
to  go  over  the  rooding  beds  again,  and  small  fish  of 
two  or  three  lbs.  disturb  the  rood  in  which  other  fish 


4193.  Could  we  have  the  return  of  the  fish  caugl 
or  do  you  regard  it  as  confidential  ?— Oh,  no;  you  a 
have  it.  _ Mr.  Douglas,  who  looks  after  these  thin 
for  me,  is  here ; so  if  you  ask  me  a technical  questi* 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  him. 

4194.  Could  you  tell  us  the  means  adopted  for  tl 
capture  of  fish  ? — Perhaps,  I may  tell  yon,  that  fc 
meriy,  before  Mr.  Eden’s  Fishery  Inquiry,  there  we 
cuts  on  the  river  which  absolutely  prevented  tl 
fish  going  up,  except  under  extraordinary  circui 
stances,  bjit  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  ai 
difference  in  the  catch.  There  are  nets  along  tl 
coast ; the  river  is  a very  prolific  one,  and  tl 


nets  along  the  coast  are,  no  doubt,  to  a large 
extent,  fed  by  the  river ; the  fish  come  from  the  south 
along  the  coast. 

4195.  Do  you  net  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river  ? 
— We  have  a right  of  netting  it,  but  as  a rule  it  is 
not  usual  to  do  so  ; I net  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
but  not  in  the  pools  up  the  river — it  is  better  to  keep 
them  for  the  angling,  and  it  gives  fish  a better  chance 
of  getting  up. 

4196.  So  the  netting  is  confined  to  the  mouth? 
— Those  are  for  the  permanent  nets  ; there  are 
two  hag  nets  and  two  draught  nets  in  different 
places.  There  was  a long  inquiry  and  long  trial 
in  the  court,  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  father, 
thirty  years  ago— those  reports  are  at  your  disposal 
if  you  wish  to  see  them. 

4197.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  in 
your  general  statement  ? —The  flax- water,  no  doubt, 
does  a good  deal  of  harm,  and  the  magistrates  are,  for 
various  reasons,  very  much  disinclined  to  put  on  a 
penalty.  No  doubt  it  is  a hard  case,  the  farmer  has 
flax  dams,  the  water  must  go  somewhere,  and  ia  the 
morning  a labourer  lets  off  the  water  to  save  limself 
the  trouble  of  getting  the  flax  out.  Two  hundred 
heavy  spawning  fish  were  killed  the  year  before  last 
by  it ; of  course,  the  farmer  was  very  sorry,  but  the 
mischief  was  done — those  are  the  fish  that  make  the 
fishery  valuable. 

4198.  Do  you  prosecute  for  such  cases?— Yes,  in 
all  cases  ; we  are  generally  ordered  by  the  Fishery 
Board  here  in  Dublin  to  do  so.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  allowed  us.  I may  say 
the  river  is  very  closely  looked  after ; it  is  a very 
small  river,  and  during  the  spawning  season  we 
have  about  twenty-three  keepers  on.  There  are 
six  or  seven  men  permanently  employed  to  watch  the 
river. 

4199.  And  you  think  that  plenty  of  fish  get  up  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning  1 — Ample. 

4200.  Are  they  allowed  to  spawn  without  being 
disturbed  1 — To  tho  best  of  my  belief  they  ara 

4201.  You  think  the  protection  is  quite  sufficient? 
— Of  course,  with  those  keepers ; I don’t  know  what 
they  would  do  if  there  were  no  keepers  on — it  is  a 
great  temptation.  And  I believe  fish  if  they  get  far 
up  into  the  mountains  never  come  back ; they  get 
into  water  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  As  far  as 
suggestions — if  there  was  a minimum  fine  for  flax 
water  in  n had  case,  perhaps  it  would  be  a good  thing. 
I say  there  was  thousand  pounds  worth  of  damage 
done  the  year  before  last  by  flax  water.  I shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  answer  any  questions,  or  show  any 
accounts  or  papers.  I may  say  that  the  poaching  is 
very  small — indeed,  I think,  there  was  only  one  case 
last  year,  and  that  was  a man  who  under  the  new  law 
was  caught  with  a gaff  in  his  hands  near  the  river— 
but,  except  that,  I believe  there  has  been  no  poaching 
whatever  in  the  river ; there  have  been  a few  cases 
in  the  sea. 
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4202.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then,  Sir  Francis,  you 
think  that  the  salmon  have  diminished  very  much  in 
your  district? — No,  T do  not  think  so  at  all.  I said 
the  two  years  before  last  were  bad  years,  but  I 
attribute  that  partly  to  accident  and  partly  to  the 
salmon  disease. 

4203.  In  {[lancing  at  your  statistics  I notice  in 
regard  to  the  river  and  the  sea  respectively,  that 
while  the  sea  returns  have  been  reduced  by  more  than 
half,  the  returns  from  the  river  have  increased  more 
than  six  times  since  18881— That  would  depend  very 
much.  Of  course  it  is  a very  stormy  part  of  the 
•coast,  and  nets  are  very  often  carried  away. 

4204.  Fishing  is  interfered  with.  Then  had  you 
stormy  years  during  the  last  three  years  ?— It  depends 
when  the  storm  comes. 

4205.  1897,  1898,  and  1899  ? — If  the  storm  comes 
on  Sunday  it  would  do  us  no  harm,  but  if  it  came  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  it  would  cost  a good  deal  of 
money. 

4206.  This  is  a very  interesting  return  ? — Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Douglas  ; that 
return  is  all  made  out  on  his  authority,  I have  a 
duplicate  of  it,  of  course. 

4207.  You  think  it  is  an  accurate  return? — Yes. 

4208.  Then  with  regard  to  the  salmon  disease,  did 
you  notice  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  sexes 
attacked,  males  or  females  1— Really,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  unless  a person  was  an  anatomist 
to  say  whether  a fish  was  male  or  female  during  the 
time  they  were  caught. 

4209.  But  at  particular  seasons  you  can  very 
readily? — At  the  end  of  the  season  you  can  always 
tell,  because  the  male  fish  has  what  is  called  a beak 
and  he  is  redder  in  colour,  but  when  the  fish  is  caught 
and  is  exposed  on  the  fishmonger’s  slab,  I don’t  thint- 
anyone  could  tell  whether  it  was  male  or  female. 

4210.  Was  not  the  disease  more  abundant  just 
after  the  breeding  season?— Yes,  certainly;  the  first 
fish  1 saw  was  at  the  end  of  May. 

4211.  Then,  you  can  easily  tell,  of  course,  the 
sexes  ? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 


4212  You  have  no  observations  on  that  point,  « 1900 
about  the  disease  attacking  miles  more  than  females  — - 

— No.  Sir  Francis 

4213.  Perhaps  your  assistant  will  tell  us?— The  BaTtHM™* 
disease  is  not  so  bad  as  that ; in  fact  we  got  out  these 
diseased  fish  as  far  as  we  could  and  buried  them.  I 
was  afraid  they  might  injure  the  people  who  eat 
them 


4214.  Did  you  bury  them  near  the  river?— On  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

4215.  You  were  not  afraid  of  any  danger  from 

burying  them  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  river  l 

I think  not.  The  danger  is,  I thiuk,  from  fish 
rubbing  up  against  one  another  in  the  shallow  places. 

4216.  But  of  course  the  rains  might  carry  the 
infection  to  the  river  from  the  spot  where  you  buried 
them  1 — It  might,  but  I think  they  were  buried  far 
enough  off  for  that  I may  say  that  the  disease 
always  showed  itself  about  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  river  is  very  rocky,  and  the  diseased  fish  appeared 
disinclined,  as  far  us  my  observation  went,  to  go  up 
the  river  ; they  got  into  quiet  places  to  stop  and  die 
there  if  they  could. 

4217.  You  did  not  notice  it  near  the  spawnin'* 
beds  ? — No,  I think  in  very  few  cases,  indeed,  they 
got  on  the  spawning  beds,  if  at  all. 

4218.  You  mentioned  you  had  inserted  some  in 
sea  water? — We  tried  one  or  two  but  it  did  not  do 
any  good,  the  fish  died. 

4219.  Did  you  confine  any  in  fresh  water  for  a 
time  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  you  could  do  with  the 
fish,  the  disease  is  a sort  of  leprosy— it  eats  away  the 
heads. 

4220.  In  some  instances  they  become  quite  well 
after  being  confined  in  fresh  water  ?— 1 don’t  think  a 
fish  ever  got  well  of  it;  if  the  scales  of  the  fish  was 
diseased  it  would  never  get  well. 

Mr.  Green. — We  have  had  a good  deal  of  corres- 
pondence with  you  from  our  office  about  the  disease 
in  days  gone  by. 

Witness. — Any  papers  you,  gentlemen,  want  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  supply. 


Colonel  O’Callaghan-Westropp,  j.p.,  d,l.,  examined. 


4221.  Chairman. — "Sou  come  from  the  Lough  Derg 
district?— Lough  Derg  district,  yes,  County  Clare, 
near  Scariff  Bay. 

4222.  I see  you  have  arranged  your  evidence  under 
«ertam  headings ; perhaps  you  would  take  them  up 

■one  after  the  other.  You  reside  near-  Scariff? 

xes,  about  four  miles  from  Scariff. 

4223.  You  own  about  three  or  four  miles  of  trout 
l I believe  ? — Yes,  in  the  tributaries  that  go  into 

bough  Derg  through  the  Scariff  river.  There  is  a 
lake,  part  of  which  belongs  to  me,  about  two  miles 
f Scariff,  that  is  fed  principally  by  two  rivers, 
Doth  of  which  go  through  my  land,  one  of  them  forks, 
W loo,  altoSefcber  there  are  three  streams. 

4224  Altogether  trout?— Of  late  years  I may  say 
8ether  trout,  but  salmon  used  to  come  through 


4225.  You  wish  to  speak  next,  I think,  of  i 
destruction  of  fish  in  the  spawning  season  1—  Yes 
J *bat  I have  never  caught  them  actua 

amt  j * am  tlie  senior  magistrate  in  my  distri 

and  comes  within  my  general  knowled 

Vo  “av.e  bad  means  of  satisfying  myself  abo 
ratt  W i refdi]y  understand,  it  is  unfortunati 
fish  6r  i aw^ess  district,  and  amongst  other  laws  1 
„ ery  *a"^s  don’t  come  in  for  much  respect,  a 
but  -5Uent|y  ft  ft  no*  always  safe  to  mention  nam 
furni  ui  ^e’  ftr.  y°ur  private  satisfaction,  I coi 
tato  •*  xv  ®omn>issioners  with  names,  but  you  m 
W It  ™at  fpyi-hiug  I tell  you  1 have  verified  to  t 
fvB  my  ability.  In  two  of  these  streams,  one 
aud V xv  " Ioca,1y  odftd  the  Cahirhurley  riv 
'that  n/jif  \s  a largfth  river,  a good-sized  stree 
e to  hold  a good  many  salmon,  which  cop; 


from  Lough  Graney  through  my  lake,  Lough  O’Grady,  Colonel 
into  Lough  Derg.  I think  practically  not  a single  fish  O’Oullaghan- 
is  allowed  to  live  during  the  spawning  season.  I have  ''i’e3trQPP.  j.p. 
got  that  from  residents  in  the  district  who  are  reliable  D‘L’ 
men ; they  would  not  be  likely  to  let  me  catch  them, 
but  reliable  men,  whose  evidence  in  the  district  I 
have  tested  both  by  corroboration  and  cross-exami- 
nation, have  assured  me  that  there  are  people  who 
make  a regular  business  of  killing  fish. 

4226.  Even  before  they  have  spawned? — When- 
ever they  can  get  them,  they  get  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  October  is  a dry  month  with 
us  and  they  would  watch  them  coming  up.  I am  not 
a salmon  fisherman  myself,  but  I am  very  fond  of 
trout  fishing,  and  do  a good  deal  of  that,  as  far  as 
my  time  allows  me ; but  of  course  in  trout  fishing 
you  are  bound  to  meet  a certain  amount  of  salmon 
•fry,  particularly  in  these  rivers  that  hold  small  trout, 
and  you  notice  immediately  as  years  go  by,  whether 
you  are  meeting  many  salmon  fry,  which  is  a test  of 
whether  salmon  are  allowed  to  spawn. 

4227.  You  think  there  is  a great  diminution  in 
salmon  fry? — An  extraordinary  diminution.  Another 
thing  I might  mention,  at  that  lake,  Lough  O’Grady, 
which  I have  just  referred  to,  where  my  river  goes 
into  that  lake  I found  stake  nets  down  across  the 
'entire  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  nothing  but  a 
minnow  could  go  up  as  a matter  of  fact.  It  may  not 
be  against  the  law,  but  they  had  no  business  to  put 
them  there  without  my  permission,  and  I tore  them 

■ up  on  every  occasion.  I cannot  say  whether  the  nets 
were  for  salmon  or  bream,  but  I know  they  would 
not  have  let  anything  that  could  not  get  through  an 
inoh  mesh  up.. 
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Jan.  18, 1900.  4228.  Did  you  know  who  put  these  nets  there? 

Colonel""  — I suspect  them  to  be  local  men,  fishermen  from 

O’Callaghan.  Scariff  and  elsewhere.  I don’t  think  the  nets  thern- 
\Ve8tropp,  .i.i'.,  selves  were  directed  against  salmon,  but  they  pre- 
D-I“  vented  the  salmon  getting  up,  or  any  decent-sized 

trout.  The  river  in  low  water  is  very  shallow ; it 
runs  over  shingle,  and  I should  say  it  is  not  more 
than  six  to  nine  inches  deep  very  often.  It  is  very 
easy  to  block  a thing  like  that,  particularly  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  fish  want  a clear  ran.  As 
to  the  destruction  of  fish,  I can  give  you  one  case  in 
point,  which  I had  the  means  of  testing  and  verifying. 
It  so  happens  there  is  a certain  estate  in  that  district, 

I prefer  not  to  indicate  it  further,  for  it  might  get 
my  informant  into  trouble,  a tenant  on  that  estate 
— through  which  one  of  these  rivers  runs— a tenant 
from  that  estate  came  to  pay  rent  at  the  house  of  the 
owner  in  the  autumn,  and  they  found  the  tennis  net 
had  not  been  taken  in,  and  it  seems  they  saw  the 
tennis  net,  which  they  coveted,  and  a party  of  them 
came  down  at  night  and  took  the  landlord’s  net,  and 
used  it  to  sweep  the  landlord’s  river  for  fish.  The 
people  in  the  house  denied  at  first  that  it  had  been 
taken  away,  but  they  afterwards  found  it  was  so. 

4229.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that  ? — That 
would  have  been  about  the  month  of  October.  Then 
another  very  destructive  engine  that  is  used — it  is 
primarily  used  against  trout,  but  it  is  bound  to 
destroy  a quantity  of  salmon  fry  ; it  is  what  is  called 
a spoon  net ; it  is  largely  used  locally.  I have  used 
it  myself  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  stocking  a fish 
pond.  I know  it  is  a roost  destructive  thing  in  small 
rivers,  or  even  in  a large  river  where  there  would  be 
a deep  pool  under  the  bank.  This  thing  is  about  four 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  six  feet  deep,  like 
an  overgrown  landing-net,  and  with  stones  in  the 
bottom  to  keep  it  down.  They  insert  this,  and  thresh 
the  river  about,  and  drive  the  fish  into  these  holes, 
and  practically  sweep  every  fish  out.  That  is  bound 
to  mean  the  destruction  of  a certain  amount  of  salmon 
fry,  and  occasionally  they  get  a salmon ; but  the  prin- 
cipal salmon  destruction  is  done  with  stakes  and  forks 
and  spears  and  gaffs. 

4230.  You  say  there  are  no  salmon  now  where  they 
once  came  1 — 1 say  practically  none. 

4231.  I notice  you  wish  to  speak  also  about  the 
protection  of  the  tributaries  1 — Yes.  As  I have  said,  I 
am  not  interested  as  a salmon  fisherman,  bub  I think 
it  is  a matter  for  the  good  of  the  district  and  what  is 
really  a very  important  industry.  There  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  residents  in  my 
district  and  on  the  Lower  Shannon  and  the  Limerick 
Conservators  on  that  subject.  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  Limerick  Conservators  acted  in  all  good  faith  and 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  but  I think  they  were 
wrong.  It  appears  to  me— of  course  I cannot  claim 
to  be  a salmon  expert  in  any  way— but  still  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  you  protect  the  tributaries  so  that  the 
spawning  fish  have  a decent  chance  for  their  lives,  that 
whatever  happens  in  the  open  season,  that  at  all  events 
the  fish  should  be  allowed  to  spawn  in  peace,  these 
fish  go  up  in  the  ordinary  course  and  they  will  pro- 
bably come  back,  and  if  you  protect  the  tributaries 
ultimately  you  improve  the  fishing  of  the  whole  river. 
The  tributaries  have  been  very  much  neglected.  In 
that  district,  I suppose  a district  of  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  probably  twenty  from 
east  to  west,  there  is  not  a single  bailiff  or  person 
employed  in  the  protection  of  the  fish,  and  they  are 
very  important  tributaries,  and  a very  great  area  of 
good  spawning  beds.  It  stands,  I think,  to  reason 
that  if  a district  like  that  is  totally  unprotected,  which 
would  be  of  great  use  as  a feeder  to  the  general  salmon 
industry  if  the  fish  were  allowed  to  spawn  in  peace,  that 
ultimately,  particularly  where  the  same  thing  goes  on 
in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  fish  won’t  be 
there  to  come  up  to  spawn,  they  will  get  less  and  less 
every  year.  Now,  I know  the  policy  of  the  Limerick 
Conservators  has  been  to  direct  the  greatest  attention 
and  vigilance  to  the  Lower  Shannon,  that  is  to  say, 


from  Limerick  to  Loop  Head  ; but  in  the  upper  waters 
and  more  especially  about  the  tributaries,  poachers 
and  lawless  people  have  done  pretty  well  what  they 
liked.  I think  that  is  a mistake  to  begin  with.  I 
have  been  met  very  fairly,  I have  discussed  it  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Limerick  Fishery  Conservators 
and  with  other  Conservators,  in  fact,  I am  an  ex- 
officio  Conservator  myself  as  a magistrate,  and  they 
always  say,  “You  gentlemen  on  those  upper  waters 
don’t  assist  us  with  funds;  you  are  all  trout  fishermen- 
and  why  should  we  protect  a district  from  which  vre 
draw  no  income  ?”  It  is  only  fair  to  give  their  argu- 
ment. My  reply  to  that  has  been  that  their  income 
is  derived  practically  entirely  from  licences  on  various 
sorts  of  nets,  weirs,  and  rods  ; if  the  fish  are  not  there 
their  licences  will  fall  off,  and  consequently  their 
income  will  fall  off,  and  they  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  people  who  have  got  to  develop  any  other 
business,  they  must  face  a little  outlay  to  commence 
with  in  order  to  build  up  a sound  business  ; and  I 
think  that  is  where  they  have  neglected  these  tribu- 
taries, they  have  not  been  ready  to  face  perhaps  a 
very  trifling  expenditure  of  a couple  of  hundred  a 
year  in  order  to  build  up  the  fishery,  probably  a 
certain  number  of  salmon  licences  would  be  taken  out 
in  these  rivers  when  it  was  good  enough  to  do  so,  and 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  salmon  fishing  else- 
where. There  are  a great  many  people  who  own 
weirs — I have  four  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment 
— on  the  Lower  Shannon  ; they  are  gentlemen  whom 
one  would  assume  would  be  incapable  of  an  inten- 
tional breach  of  the  law ; but  in  addition  there  is  the 
most  intense  jealously,  one  weir-owner  watches  an- 
other, and  I was  assured  by  one  against  whom  there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  shadow  of  suspicion,  he 
said,  “ I don’t  see  why  the  Conservators  spend  money 
on  the  Lower  Shannon  ; we  police  each  other  ; we  are 
bound  to  do  so.”  A Limerick  Conservator  told  me 
only  the  day  before  yesterday  in  town,  “ Tf  I put  out 
ten  feet  extra  nets  there  would  be  a telegram  to  Dub- 
lin or  to  the  Conservators  before  the  night  was  out,” 
and  I believe  it  is  perfectly  true.  But  when  you  get 
into  the  tributaries  it  is  a matter  of  the  public 
business,  and  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s 
business. 

4232.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  finances 
might  be  improved  by  putting  a licence  duty  on  trout 
rods,  would  you  approve  of  that  1 — Provided  it  meant 
increased  protection,  I would  be  very  glad  to  meet  it 
Every  trout  fisherman,  I think,  would. 

4233.  And  then  you  would  get  over  the  ob- 
jection, that  these  who  use  trout  streams  did  not 
contribute  anything  to  the  finances  1 — Quite  so ; but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  who 
perhaps  have  only  got  spawning  water,  but  not  water 
that  fish  lie  in,  we  are  delighted  that  fish  should  come 
there  and  to  assist  in  letting  them  be  there  in  peace, 
but  we  are  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  other  people, 
and  it  is  right  that  other  people  should  develop  what 
is  their  property  more  than  ours. 

4234.  Don’t  you  think,  if  the  river  was  properly 
managed,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  bring  the  fish 
up? — Yes,  I think  it  could  be  developed  in  time  by 
proper  supervision.  I personally  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  licences  ; but  if  I draw  an  analogy  from  the  ga™- 
licences,  which  I take  out  religiously  every  year,  an 
see  game  destroyed  all  round  me  by  people  who  take 
no  licence  out,  and  no  attempt  at  convicting  them, 
find  that  every  tax  you  put  on  in  this  country  the  la* 
abiding  people  have  to  pay  it,  and  the  law-breakers  aie 
none  the  worse  off ; that  is  my  impression,  and  I have 
been  thirteen  years  a magistrate  now,  and  I wn 
senior  magistrate  in  my  district,  and  I give  it  de 
rately.  But  I believe  no  legitimate  trout  -fisnerron 
would  grudge  the  licence.  And  if  you  take  an  ana  o j 
from  the  game  laws,  which  I hope  will  be  work 
little  better,  suppose  there  was  a 1 0a.  licence  for  a J 
put  on  a trout  rod,  and  that  the  police  were  S17611 
supervision,  as  they  are  of  the  10a.  gun  licences,  y 
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have  a perfect  precedent  for  it.  I think  you  would 
probably  have  it  well  looked  after,  because  when  the 
f.hing  is  given  to  the  police  my  experience  is  that,  as 
far  as  want  of  information  allows  them,  they  do  their 
very  best,  and  in  my  district  the  police  have  been  in- 
valuable in  putting  down  illegal  fishing  and  poaching. 

4235.  You  have  found  that  in  your  district  ? — In 
my  district  it  is  a sort  of  No-man’s  Land  for  fishery 
purposes.  In  my  experience  I only  remember  one 
prosecution — that  was  for  someone  catching  trout  in 
the  close  season.  A conviction  followed,  and  I did 
not  hear  of  any  more  of  it.  It  had  a good  effect 
knowing  that  the  police  took  cognizance  of  it.  I think 
no  one  dreamt  that  they  took  cognizance  of  it  before 
in  that  district.  I think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  a licence  on  trout  rods,  and  give  the 
police  the  supervision  of  it.  There  is  another  matter 
I would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to — that  is  the 
question  of  otter  fishing.  I daresay  you  have  heard 
of  that. 

4236.  Yes,  and  seen  it  too? — I know  there  is  an 
objection  in  law ; but  I don’t  think  there  is  a logical 
objection  to  the  outer  as  far  as  the  cross  line  is  per- 
mitted, But  I don't  think  on  any  inland  waters  a 
cross  line  should  be  permitted.  I have  seen  them 
both  at  work.  They  both  require  a good  deal  of  skill, 
but  neither,  T think,  can  be  called  any  form  of  legiti- 
mate sport.  It  is  mere  pot-hunting. 

4237.  Is  the  cross  line  much  used  in  your  district  1 
— It  is  on  Lough  Derg. 

4238.  Under  a high  licence  duty  ? — It  is  two  guineas 
or  £2  ; that  is  not  much.  I think  an  otter  less  destruc- 
tive. It  is  alleged  that  it  hooks  more  fish ; more  fish 
are  hooked  and  lost;  but  as  far  as  I have  seen  the  two 
things  at  work,  I cannot  say  that  is  my  experience. 
But  I cannot  see  while  the  cross  line  is  permitted  any 
logical  objection  to  the  otter  so  long  as  the  man  pays 
a higher  licence  for  the  more  destructive  instrument. 
1 think,  on  inland  waters,  they  ought  both  to  be 
abolished.  I don’t  think  they  are  sport,  and  they  are 
very  injurious  to  fishing.  Even  on  a big  lake  like 
Lough  Derg  they  do  infinite  mischief ; but  on  any  of 
the  small  mountain  lakes  the  otter  is  simnly  destruc- 
tion, and  it  is  not  sport.  But  I think  you  cannot 
reasonably  complain  of  the  otter  while  the  cross  line  is 
permitted.  I would  much  rather  see  both  done  away 
with. 

4239.  You  have  a heading  here  with  reference  to  re- 
wards to  the  police  ? — Yes,  as  I told  you,  I have  only 
experience  of  the  one  conviction  by  the  police.  That 
was  a good  many  years  ago,  so  that  the  facts,  beyond 
that  such  a thing  happened,  have  passed  from  my 
mind;  but  I made  it  my  business  to  inquire  from  Con- 
servators and  other  people  of  experience,  and  I find 
that  when  by  any  means  any  part  of  the  reward  or 
gratuity  can  be  given  to  the  police  it  is  naturally  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  their  services,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  if,  in  addition  to  very  heavy  police  duties, 
they  take  up  as  volunteers,  or  under  the  law,  addi- 

duties,  so  far  as  they  don't  conflict  with  their 
ordinary  duties,  I think  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
they  should  be  rewarded,  and  well  rewarded.  From 
my,  experience  of  this  country,  what  the  police 
doat  carry  out  no  one  carries  out. 

*240.  So  you  would  strongly  recommend  thatsome- 
hmg  should  be  done  to  give  rewards  to  the  police  ? — 
J-es.  I know  that  under  the  game  laws  and  some 

0 her  laws  you  can  award  one-third  of  the  penalty  to 
6 prosecutor  or  informant ; you  treat  the  police  as 
e -informer  in  that  case ; but  under  the  fishery 
ws  the  police  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  part  of 
e reward.  I think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 

1 in  the  fishery  laws — if  there  is  to  be  a change  in 
,,  e ^aw — tf  half  the  fine  inflicted  went  as  of  course  to 

e prosecutor  or  informer,  with  power  to  the  magis- 
rates  or  others  administering  it  to  make  a direction 
or  recommendation  apportioning  the  fine  according 
the  value  of  the  evidence  given,  if  two  or  three 
witnesses  obtained  a conviction. 

241.  You  also  wish  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 


Court  which  deals  with  prosecutions ? — Yes;  I have  Jo*. ia,  1900. 
rather,  perhaps,  a strong  view  about  that;  but  I give  Coionrf~ 
it  as  my  experience,  both  as  a magistrate  at  petty  O’Oallagban- 
sessions,  as  chairman  of  my  local  bench,  and  as  a Wosiropp,  i r. 
magistrate  at  quarter  sessions,  and  a grand  juror  D,L- 
under  the  old  system.  Ithink  my  self  that,  to  begin  with, 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  have  these  enormous  penalties 
under  the  fishery  laws,  which  are  never  enforced, 
and  again  to  have  the  possibility  of  mitigating  them 
to  a very  low  level.  I think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  that  there  should  be  a high  minimum  and  a 
low  maximum — very  little  range  and  no  power  to 
reduce ; and,  further,  I would  be  very  glad  to  see — 
it  may  be  unconstitutional,  so  I give  it  with  all 
respect — but  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  power 
of  memorialising  the  Lord  Lieutenant  taken  away, 
because  in  this  country  you  will  always  find  a certain 
amount  of  local  people  who  either  like  a little  popu- 
larity or  dislike  doing  a disagreeable  thing,  and  they 
will  never  by  any  chance  refuse  to  put  their  name 
to  a paper.  “ So-and-so,  poor  fellow,  with  a large 
family,  has  been  caught  doing  so  and  so,  and  has 
been  fined  £5.”  It  goes  up  to  His  Excellency  with 
most  influential  names,  and  the  fine  is  reduced  some- 
times to  £1,  when  probably  £5  was  too  little. 

4242.  And  sometimes  the  memorial  has  the  names 
of  the  magistrates  themselves  affixed  to  it  ? — I have 
heard  cases  of  that  kind,  and  a very  unfortunate  thing 
it  is  for  respect  for  the  law.  Where  the  law  says  the 
magistrates  have  power  to  mitigate  it,  or  recommend 
a mitigation,  it  puts  them  in  an  invidious  position  ; 
therefore  I say  1 think  a low  maximum  and  a high 
minimum  should  be  adopted,  and  do  away  with 
inflicting  bogus  penalties.  If  a man  breaks  the  law, 
let  him  stand  up  and  face  what  he  is  in  for,  and  then 
we  will  all  know  where  we  are,  magistrates  and  all, 
because  we  will  then  know  that  when  we  convict  a 
man  he  will  have  to  pay  his  £5  or  £10,  or  anything 
elsa  Then,  on  the  subject  of  the  Court,  I would  like 
to  add  this:  there  are  matters,  especially  both  in 
connection  with  the  fishery  and  game  laws,  which 
very  often  march  side  by  side,  though,  of  course,  I 
know  one  of  them  is  outside  your  terms  of  reference. 

There  are  matters  in  which  feelings  are  stirred  up. 

You  may  have  one  section  of  magistrates  who  are 
antagonistic  to  proprietorial  rights ; you  may  have 
another  section  of  magistrates  who  take  strong  views 
of  proprietorial  rights — they  are  the  class  I belong 
to.  I have  no  doubt  each  section  will  do  its  duty  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  hut  at  the  same  time  you  find, 
except  in  cases  of  a man  of  very  strong  mind,  there 
will  always  be  a certain  amount  of  unconscious  bias 
between  those  two  classes.  You  have  the  resident 
magistrates,  who  are  absolutely  fair  and  independent, 
and,  therefore,  I would  like  to  see  all  petty  sessions 
business  in  fishery  cases  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
local  magistrates,  and  vested  absolutely  in  the  resi- 
dent magistrates.  I think  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  will  get  an  administration  of  the  law 
which  will  he  even,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire 
confidence  in  all  the  classes  concerned  in  it.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  an  appeal  in  law  in  certain 
matters  to  the  county  court  judge,  without  a jury  : 
that  I would  not  do  away  with  certainly ; but  I think 
between  the  county  court  judge  and  the  resident 
magistrates  you  will  get  all  that  justice  and  equity 
that  anyone  has  a right  to  expect,  and  you  take  a 
very  invidious  and  highly  contentious  duty  off  the 
local  magistrates,  which  often  divides  the  bench 
sharply. 

4243.  That  same  suggestion  has  been  made,  by 
other  witnesses? — Unfortunately,  I have  not  seen 
much  of  the  evidence  published. 

4244.  But  we  are  very  glad  to  have  your  views, 
because  you  have  had  much  experience  in  matters  of 
this  kind  i — Although  I have  only  known  one  case 
under  the  fishery  laws,  I have  had  very  considerable 
experience  in  other  kindred  matters  that  exactlv 
march  with  this,  and  are  on  all  fours ; therefore  I 
give  that  as  my  conscientious  view. 
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Jan.  18. 1800.  4245.  I think  that  completes  your  general  evidence. 

CoIonaT”  We  have  gone  through  the  different  headings  that 
O’Callaghan-  you  supplied? — Yes;  I think  that  covers  my  evi- 
Westropp,  j.f.,  dence. 

D,L‘  4246.  Mr.  Green. — Do  either  of  the  angling 

associations  of  Lough  Derg  operate  on  your  rivers  ? — 
No;  the  nearest  point  on  my  water  would  be  about 
four  English  miles  above  Lough  Derg ; there  is  about 
three  English  miles  of  river  between  my  lake  and 
Lough  Derg. 

4247.  But  they  do  take  charge  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  ? — I understand  that  they  do  ; but  I have 
got  no  means  of  offering  an  opinion  of  any  value  to 
you  of  what  the  actual  effects  of  these  organizations 
may  be ; I know  there  are  such  organizations,  but 
that  is  all. 

4248.  You  object  to  those  nets  that  stop  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  Scariff  Bay  ?— Not  Scariff  Bay,  pardon 
me,  sir ; in  Lough  O’Grady. 

4249.  Because  we  recently  prohibited  the  use  of  all 
nets  in  Lough  Derg,  except  the  nets  for  pike  with  a 
certain  mesh  ?— Oh,  I think  the  more  you  destroy 
pike  the  better.  I know,  in  a great  many  English 
rivers,  highly  salaried  keepers  are  employed  to  snare 
them. 

4250.  But  all  other  nets  are  prohibited  in  the  lake  ? 
— I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

4251.  I understood  you  were  speaking  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  empties  into  Lough  Derg  ? — 
About  four  miles  above  that,  where  it  empties  into 
my  lake ; it  is  very  hard  to  grasp  such  a state  of  thiugs 
as  exists  there ; it  is  almost  unique, 

4252.  Then  you  are  speaking  altogether  of  waters 
above  Lough  Derg  ? — Entirely,  sir.  I have  scarcely 
ever  fished  on  Lough  Derg,  or  very  rarely. 

4253.  So  you  could  not  give  us  any  information  as 
to  the  decline  of  fishing  where  your  river  flows  into 
the  lake  ? — No,  beyond  what  I know  as  a matter  of 
notoriety  that  fishermen  complain  year  after  year,  but 
people  complain  that  everything  is  getting  worse  year 
after  year. 

4254.  Do  you  find  the  trout  fishing  on  your  lake 
has  gone  down  ? — The  lake,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a 
trout  lake  ; the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  are  good  trout 
streams,  but  they  have  fallen  off.  You  don’t  get  as 
good  a day’s  fishing  on  them  now  as  you  did  ten  years 
ago,  the  water  and  other  conditions  being  favourable. 

4255.  They  were  never  good  salmon  rivers,  the 
streams  you  speak  of?— No,  I cannot  recall  thac  they 
were ; in  fact,  I don’t  remember  anyone  who  fished 
them  for  salmon  beyond  that  occasionally  you  see 
a salmon  jumping,  and  you  occasionally  meet 
salmon  fry  and  peal,  but  I have  never  fished  for 
salmon  myself,  nor  do  I know  anyone  who  systema- 
tically did. 

4256.  Professor  MTntosh.  — You  mentioned 
specially  about  the  salmon  fry  ; in  what  stage  were 
they — those  you  captured  with  the  trout  rod— were 
they  smolts  ? — I am  not  technical  about  salmon,  but 
I should  say  they  varied  from  3 to  8 inches  long. 


4257.  You  have  caught  them  yourself?— I have 
caught  them  myself. 

4258.  They  are  very  readily  caught,  are  they  not? 
Yes,  they  take  greedily  ; that  is  how  I notice  specially 
that  they  are  getting  so  scarce  on  the  rivers.  * 

4259.  Did  you  notice  when  you  pulled  your  fly 

against  the  stream  they  are  very  readily  captured!— . 
In  these  very  sharp  rivers,  such  as  these  mountain 
rivers,  one  nearly  always  fishes  down  stream ; except 
in  the  tail  of  a pool  you  seldom  fish  these  rivers  up 
stream.  ^ 

4260.  You  notice  a great  diminution  in  regard  to 
these  creatures? — Yes,  extraordinary;  nothing  but 
some  wonderful  disease,  a regular  pestilence  amongst 
them  or  wholesale  disturbance,  could  account  for  it. 

4261.  Have  you  noticed  the  few  salmon  in  the 
streams  becoming  less  than  they  were  1 — It  is  years 
since  I saw  one. 

4262.  But  you  had  seen  more  in  former  years  ?_ 
Yes. 

4263.  How  many  years  ago  ? — Well,  roughly,  about 
ten  years;  it  is  within  the  last  ten  years  I have 
noticed  it  worse. 

4264.  Are  poisons  used  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— 
Yes,  I think  I may  say  that  lime  is  used  sometimes  in 
these  small  streams,  quicklime. 

4265.  Spurge  ? — There  is  very  little  spurge  grows 
there,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  understood,  fortunatelv. 

4266.  Any  other  form? — Not  to  my  knowledge; 
we  have  no  flax  in  my  district.  There  was  the 
Killaloe  case  last  year ; I happened  to  be  in  England 
when  that  occurred,  and  I don’t  know  how  far  that 
has  been  cleaved  up  or  not. 

4267.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  your  rivers?— No; 
I happen  to  be  a very  busy  man,  and  although  the 
river  is  at  my  own  door,  it  is  only  occasionally  I can 
spare  a day  for  trout  fishing. 

4268.  You  have  no  written  statistics  ? — No,  I have 
not. 

4269.  That  was  a very  remarkable  case  about  the 
whitebait  in  your  district ; they  must  have  used  a 
very  small  mesh  net?— I take  it  they  did;  I should 
imagine  that  it  would  take  a mesh  of  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  at  the  outside ; of  course  they  were  a great 
deal  bigger  than  what  we  get  as  whitebait  in  London. 

4270.  And  very  palatable? — Oh,  excellent. 

4271.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make!— 
Only  one  that  occurred  to  me  on  that,  that  is,  that  I 
think,  if  there  is  any  change  made,  a trout  licence  put 
on  and  supervision  given  to  the  police,  I think  a 
person  ought  to  be  obliged  to  restore  to  the  river  every 
trout  under  six  inches  long.  I think  that  gives  a 
fairly  wide  margin ; fo>-  people  will;allege  that  they 
want  them  for  pike  bait,  and  I know  by  experience 
that  a 6-inch  trout  is  about  the  best  pike  bait  you  can 
have,  or  even  when  it  is  an  inch  or  two  longer,  but  I 
take  6 inches  as  a convenient  length  that  a man  could 
have  marked  on  the  butt  of  his  rod,  and  he  should 
restore  a fish  under  that  length  at  once,  or  there 
should  be  a penalty  for  not  doing  so. 


Mr.  B arrett-Ham ilton,  j.p.,  f.z.s.,  examined. 


Mr.  «72  Professor  M'Ihtobb.— You  oome  from  the 

Hamilton,  r.r„  Waterford  district  !_Ye8.  about  nine  miles  south  of 
New  Ross. 

4273.  And  you  have  to  deal  specially  with? 

Portion  of  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow 
and  we  have  also  two  small  fresh-water  streams  the 
Coorock  and  the  Owenduff,  which  enter  Bannow  Bay 
by  a common  estuary.  J 

a 4?7.4,  5*y?  J0“  3,<’ur  arranged  under 

heads? — Well,  more  or  less. 

4275.  Then  begin  in  your  own  way?— I am  not  a 
' fisherman  myself, but  my  home  has  been  in  the  country 
all  my  life,  and  I take  a great  interest  in  the  natural 
history  and  zoology,  and  look  at  it  from  every  point 
of  view.  -Of  course  I know  nothing  about  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Suir  and  the  Barrow;  on  the  other 


hand,  the  two  small  rivers,  Coorock  and  Owenduff,  are 
practically  all  upper  water.  Anything  one  has  to  say 
about  these  two  sets  of  rivers  ought  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  To  take  the  bigger  rivers  first,  you  have, 
no  doubt,  got  from  the  Conservators  the  list  of  nets 
used  there.  I did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any 
statistics  on  that  point,  although  I have  a letter  stating 
what  nets  are  used.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  par- 
ticular district  where  I am.  It  embraces  the  whole 
district.  You  may  take  it  that  the  river  is  very  heavily 
netted,  and  that  the  catch  by  the  nets  has  decreased. 

427  6.  That  is  your  impression  ? — Yes,  sir ; I g°* 
some  details  from  the  owner  of  a net  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Suir,  and  I will  tell  you  what  he  told  me; 
he  tells  me  that  a decrease  has  occurred  during  the 
past  six  years. 
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4277.  Mr.  Gkeen. — What  kind  of  a net? — An 
ordinary  net. 

4278.  There  are  ever  so  many  ordinary  nets  ? — In 
the  estuary. 

4279.  Is  it  a drift  net  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  ordinary 
net  of  the  locality.  A decrease  has  occurred  during  the 
past  eight  years,  but  it  has  been  most  accentuated 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  size  of  the 
fish  has  diminished,  and  he  says  he  now  does  not  catch 
any  fish  that  exceeds  13  pounds,  and  the  average  size 
is  about  9 pounds  ; he  puts  the  decrease  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  at  40  per  cent.,  and  I suppose  you 
may  take  him  as  a very  good  instance  of  the  general 
net  fishers  of  the  locality;  at  all  events,  he  is  a perfectly 
reliable  person. 

4280.  Chairman. — We  shall  probably  see  him  ? — 
Yes,  I can  give  you  his  name  privately.  He  says,  in 
past  years  he  saw  a great  number  of  young  fish  coming 
down  the  river,  but  there  has  been  a very  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  recently.  Then  there  is  what 
they  call  a bag  neb,  if  you  know  what  that  is,  near 
Bannow  Bay.  Of  course  it  has  to  be  at  a distance  of 
over  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it 
is  stated  the  profits  of  that  net  have  fallen  from  £80 
in  fairly  recent  years  to  £27  in  the  past  year.  The 
exact  figures  are — it  was  let  for  £80  a year  from  1890 
to  1895  inclusive  ; it  remained  unlet  in  1896  and 
1897,  no  doubt  because  it  was  unprofitable  to  let  it ; 
it  was  fished  by  the  proprietor  in  1898,  with  a 
profit  of  £35  9s.  7d.,  and  again  by  the  proprietor  in 
1899,  with  a profit  of  £28  3s.  lid.  I could  give  you 
the  name  of  the  proprietor  if  you  wished.  The  net  is 
attached — I daresay  I need  not  describe  it — to  a 
post  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  shore ; it 
touches  the  bottom  and  is  fished  at  half  tide  ; and  it 
catches  the  fish  that  come  nosing  around  the  point — I 
should  suspect  the  fish  that  go  to  the  small  rivers,  not 
the  fish  perhaps  that  come  to  the  Suir  and  Barrow. 
Then  you  would  like  to  know,  I suppose,  about  the 
decrease  in  the  small  streams  ? 

4281.  Yes  ? — Well,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  sir,  there 
is  no  decrease  there.  In  past  times  there  have  been 
a great  many  white  trout  and  salmon,  but  the  decrease 
in  the  fish  that  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  streams  can 
not  be  very  great ; but  I am  told  that  not  a fish  can 
ascend  the  stream,  that  they  are  lying  waiting  down 
below , and  unless  there  is  a big  flood  they  cannot 
get  up  at  all — the  mills  have  stopped  them  ; of  course 
I must  not  mention  any  names  of  mills,  because 
I might  have  the  miller  down  on  me.  Then,  of  course, 
when  they  do  get  up,  poaching  is  very  extensive  ; and 
even  having  got  up  and  escaped  the  poachers,  I believe 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  come  down  again.  They 
say  that  at  some  of  these  mills  they  used  to  employ  a 
man  to  remove  the  dead  fish. 

4282.  In  the  mill  stream  ? — Yes  ; the  livers  are 
small,  and  it  is  extremely  easy  to  catch  them  anyway 
you  like,  and  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  against  poaching.  “ What  harm  is  it 
to  take  a fish  out  of  the  river  ? Sure,  you  would  not 
fine  him  for  that  they  say.  And  of  course  the 
number  of  people  of  means  who  don’t  mind  what 
people  say  about  them  is  very  small ; the  large  pro- 
prietors and  the  police  are  practically  the  only  people 
who  would  be  available  to  help  in  preserving  the  fish, 
end  the  large  proprietors  are  scarce  and  not  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river. 

4283.  Is  there  no  watching  at  all  ? — There  has  been 
watching,  but  I am  informed  the  bailiffs  are  very 
muchunderpaid,  and  they  themselves  are  under  extreme 
suspicion  of  having  done  as  much  damage  as  anyone 
else,  and  unless  better-paid  bailiffs  were  to  be  got,  it  is 
a difficult  job  in  a country  like  that,  with  the  whole 
neighbourhood  against  you — you  know  what  Ireland 
was  in  the  old  times  with  boycotting  ; there  is  a good 

eal  of  that  spirit  still,  although  it  is  not  open  boy- 
cotting. . The  police  have  on  several  occasions  brought 
prosecutions,  and  their  efforts  are  entirely  nullified  as 
th  rem*ss*on  fines.  For  instance,  one  time 

ney  brought  a prosecution  against  a man  who  dammed 


the  stream  up,  and  put  in  in  the  middle  of  the  d«m 
a cage,  into  which  any  fish  that  went  would  have  to 
stay  there.  The  police  caught  that  cage  and  they 
brought  a prosecution,  and  the  fine  was  £3. 

4284.  Before  what  magistrates  ? — The  Arthurs- 
town  Petty  Sessions ; the  fine  was  £3,  but  I believe 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  remitted  it  £2.  Probably  that 
cage  was  worked  by  a gang  of  men — nine,  or  ten,  or 
twelve — and  £2  would  not  be  very  heavy  on  that 
number. 

4285.  Did  they  capture  many  salmon? — It  is  some 
years  ago,  but  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  stream  they 
would  have  caught  every  salmon  or  trout  that  at- 
tempted to  go  up  or  down.  There  was  another  case  in 
which  they  dammed  the  whole  stream,  and  threw  the 
waters  on  to  a meadow,  and  there  they  escaped  en- 
tirely through  a technical  error  in  the  prosecution,  but 
as  a rule  we  don’t  get  many  prosecutions  at  the 
Arthurstown  Petty  Sessions  Court.  I am  only  a 
recently  appointed  magistrate  myself,  so  my  actual 
experience  does  not  go  back  far.  But  during  the  past 
five  years  there  were  only  about  a dozen  prosecutions, 
nearly  all  from  the  big  river  (the  Suir),  because  the 
Conservators  found  it  convenient  to  go  to  another 
Petty  Sessions,  nearer  Waterford,  in  the  County 
Kilkenny,  so  we  get  very  few  prosecutions  — the 
majority  are  for  fishing  in  the  weekly  close  time. 

4286.  How  were  they  dealt  with  ? — They  were  fined, 
and  the  result  is  shown  principally  in  the  big  rivers. 
There  is  very  little  poaching  there — the  fines  have 
stopped  it,  and  also  it  is  harder  to  poach  and  easier 
to  catch  poachers. 

4287.  Any  other  head  that  you  have  1 — Well,  of 
course,  I cannot  vouch  for  what  I am  going  to  say 
now,  but  it  is  common  information  in  the  district — to 
give  you  an  instance  of  how  poaching  was  carried  on 
in  past  times,  before  my  time  of  taking  an  interest 
in  it — it  is  common  information  that  in  old  days 
when  there  were  weirs  on  the  big  river  the  people 
employed  a lawyer  by  the  year  to  defend  their  cases. 
To  show  you  how  profitable  poaching  was  it  paid  them 
to  employ  this  man. 

4288.  On  what  river  ?—  On  the  Suir;  and  also  when 
the  nets  had  been  seized  for  poaching  another  net 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  man  to  whom  they  sold 
the  fish.  When  fish  were  very  abundant  the  cost  of 
the  net  did  not  matter.  I know  that  old  nets  were 
so  abundant  in  that  district — we  used  to  keep  a lot  of 
hares  for  coursing  on  our  estate — and  so  abundant  were 
the  old  nets  that  every  moonlight  night  men  had  to  be 
sent  around  to  remove  the  nets ; we  used  to  get  hun- 
dreds of  yards. 

4289.  But  if  a licence  were  obtained  for  each  net 
and  a number  attached  to  the  net  ? — That  would  no 
doubt  prevent  it.  There  is  a curious  instance  told  me 
by  a gentlemen  who  lives  on  the  Owenduff  river,  right 
on  its  bank  : he  says  he  thinks  a great  many  of  these 
fish  waiting  to  get  up  which  cannot  get  up  are  trying 
to  spawn  in  the  salt  water. 

4290.  That  is  a supposition? — Yes,  a supposition 
purely,  but  if  they  did  spawn  I take  it  it  would  be  of 
no  use.  I cannot  think  that  the  number  of  nets  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Waterford  river  could,  although  it 
is  heavily  fished,  I cannot  think  that  they  could  be 
exterminatory  to  the  fish,  because  two  days  a week 
would  surely  let  enough  fish  go  up. 

4291.  Have  they  decreased  in  number  lately? — I 
cannot  tell  yon  that,  but  in  New  Ross,  where  the  thing 
is  most  evident,  you  will  see  the  river  crowded  with 
them  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river. 

4292.  Drift  nets? — Yes,  to  emphasize  my  point 
I may  instance  a river  in  the  Pacific,  where  they 
dam  the  river  np  with  two  rows  of  stakes  and  they 
take  any  amount  of  fish,  many  hundred  thousands  in 
the  year,  that  they  require  out  of  this  weir,  and  they 
take  up  two  or  three  stakes  on  Sunday  and  let  the 
fish  up ; the  river  is  only  about  a mile  long  and  there 
is  a big  lake  at  the  other  end,  and  there  is  never  any 
diminution  in  the  fish,  quite  enough  go  through  to 
spawn,  because  the  spawning  bed  in  the  lake  is  abso_ 


Jan.  IB,  1900. 

Mr.  Barwtt- 
Himilton,  j.p., 
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18.  i oo.  lutely  protected.  0 ust  as  many  fish  come  to  our  own 
Mr.  Barrett-  small  rivers,  or  have  until  last  year,  as  before,  and  try 
Hamilton,  j.p.,  -t-o  get  up,  but  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  none  to 
v-x  s-  come.  . It  is  admitted,  even  in  the  Shannon,  that  they 

have  not  enough  money  to  properly  preserve  the  river, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  enough  money  surely  they  are 
wasting  their  time  in  improperly  and  inefficiently 
preserving  large  lengths  of  river,  when  they  might 
restrict  their  attention  to  smaller  reaches  aud  do  that 
perfectly  satisfactorily.  That  would  be  surely  a great 
help. 

4293.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ! — 
Well,  nearly  all  possible  suggestions  that  could  have 
been  made  have  been  already  made.  All  these  minor 
matters,  such  as  lengthening  the  close  season,  getting 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  help , would  be  of 
assistance ; but  the  main  point  is  ■where  the  fish  have 
all  been  killed  surely  to  re-stock  the  river  by  hatch- 

4294.  Have  you  any  experience  of  hatcheries  ! — 
Ho,  I have  not;  or  in  the  other  case,  to  preserve  the 
ground  where  the  fish  spawn,  which  is  not  done  in  the 
rivers  with  us. 

4295.  Have  those  smaller  rivers  good  spawning 
beds  1 — Yes,  I believe  they  would  be  very  good  rivers ; 
of  course  they  are  in  an  inaccessible  part  of  Ireland 
where  people  don’t  go  much  to  fish,  and  so  they  are 
not  known  like  other  more  famous  river’s.  There  are 
certain  narrow  parts  of  the  rivers  that  I would  suggest 
nets  should  be  tab en  out  of  altogether.  The  fisherm  en 
in  my  district  cry  out  very  much  against  a net  at 
Inistiogue,  county  Kilkenny,  which  they  say  is  right 
across  the  river.  All,  such  fresh  water  nets  and  nets 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river  it  is  the  general 
opinion  in  my  district  should  be  done  away  with. 
Inistiogue  is  some  distance  from  me,  aud  I should  not 
like  to  say  anything  against  that  particular  net.  And 
higher  pay  to  bailiffs— it  seems  to  me  it  is  no  use 
having  bailiffs  unless  you  pay  them  so  well  that  they 
would  be  above  public  opinion. 

4296.  Men  above  temptation! — The  police  are  the 
only  people  that  are  above  temptation,  and  they  could 
do  the  work  very  well. 

4297.  Have  you  noticed  anything  about  the  early 
or  late  conditions  of  these  streams  with  regard  to  fish 
ascending  ! — Ho. 

4298.  Nor  about  the  migration  ! — Ho.  I was  asked 
whether  we  could  have  some  fish  marked,  but  it  was 
not  found  practicable. 


4299.  Any  diseased  fishes  7-^-1  have  not  heard  of 
any. 

4300.  Any  remarks  about  obstructions  in  the 
rivers! — I think  I have  mentioned  about  these  rivers 

4301.  You  might  give  it  in  more,  detail !— No  I 
would  not  like  to  do  that,  I rather  suggest  to  you 
that  there  are  obstructions ; the  Coorock  and  Owenduff 
are  not  large  streams,  and  if  I go  into  details  it  is  as 
good  as  making  an  accusation  against  a particular  in- 
dividual. I quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  about 
removing  the  cases  from  petty  sessions.  Of  late 
years  the  class  of  magistrates  has  slightly  changed  • 
there  have  been  men,  ex-officio  chairmen  oflocal 
guardians,  who  may  be  men  of  quite  a small  status  in 
the  way  of  means  or  social  position,  and  there  are 
other  people  of  that  sort,  and  it  would  be  a very  wrono 
thing  to  ask  them  to  go  in  the  face  of  public  opinion 
and  to  inflict  heavy  fines  on  people  probably  of  their 
own  class  whom  they  are  meeting  every  day. 

4302.  Then  you  are  wholly  in  favour  of  the  resident 
magistrates! — Yes,  it  takes  a man  of  strong  character 
who  does  not  care  what  people  say  in  this  country  to 
go  against  public  opinion  ; they  are  perfectly  con- 
scientious, all  these  new  magistrates,  but  it  would  be 
a very  great  hardship  on  them  to  ask  them. 

4303.  Have  you  any  statistics  you  could  hand  us  !— 
I can  give  you  that  (produced)  about  those  two  nets. 

4304.  I think  you  might  leave  that,  please r — I will 
write  them  down,  but  you  can  obtain  statistics  for 
that  river  from  other  people  who  live  higher  up. 

4305.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make!— 
No,  sir. 

4306.  Mr.  Green. — I think  what  Mr.  Barrett 
Hamilton  seemed  to  say  was  particularly  interesting, 
that  he  has  taken  special  note  of  one  or  two  particular 
nets,  and  has  found  out  that  thg  take  of  these  nets  in 
the  estuary  has  seriously  gone  down,  and  he  has  given 
us  figures  of  the  reduction  1 — I take  it  that  they  are 
typical  of  many  others.  I might  have  added  that  the 
fact  that  the  fish  are  still  coming,  or  were  coming  up 
to  last  year,  to  the  mouth  of  these  small  streams, 
although  they  were  completely  dammed  up,  seems  to 
imply  that  the  decrease  must  be  due  to  destruction 
in  the  spawning  beds  up  above, 

4307.  Professor  MTntosh. — It  gives  us  hope  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  future  it  would  improve!— Yes,  if 
you  could  go  on  that. 


Mr.  R.  M. 
Douglas,  j.p. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas,  j.p.,  examined. 


4308.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  are  the  manage 
for  Sir  Francis  Macnaghten!— Yes. 

*309-  Have  you  your  evidence  placed  unde 
different  heads!— Ho;  that  return  which  he  gav 
you,  I have  a duplicate  of.  That  as  to  the  number  o 
fish  caught. 

4310.  That  return  was  rather  interesting  in  regari 
to  the  peculiar  changes  between  the  fresh  and  th 
salt  water.  Can  you  explain  this  great  difference  !- 
ihe  river  is  a very  small  one,  some  16  miles  as  th. 
•crow  flies,  and  about  23  as  it  flows.  Of  late  year 
there  has  been  a great  deal  more  drainage  in  th 
'C^VJ  than  formerIy.  and  angling  which  let  at  ove 

P^^ear-twenty‘five  or  years  ago,  we  don’ 
get  £40  for  it  now. 

4311.  Have  the  nets  increased  in  the  sea!— Oh 
■well  the  net  fishings  varyas  you  will  see  by  that  return 

45  i A Have  you  any  statistics  about  the  numbe 
of  nets  dunng  recent  years;  have  the  nets  increase, 
at  all  in  recent  years!— No,  the  same  number  0 
course  we  require  a certificate  before  we  can  us 
a net. 

- You  had  a ^Rorm  series  from  the  1st  da 

in  1888  until  1899  1 — Yes. 

th,e  ™7  great  difference  betwee: 
the  catch  m 1888,  in  the  river  itself,  and  in  1899!- 
Certainly. 


4315.  It  is  more  than  six  times  as  large! — Yes. 

4316.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with 
regal’d  to  that  feature! — Well,  the  floods  might  make 
a very  great  difference,  a sudden  flood  might  take  a 
couple  of  hundred  fish  from  us. 

4317.  Have  such  floods  occurred!— Yes. 

4318.  In  1899!— Yes. 

4319.  You  have  had  many  floods! — Yes;  many 
floods. 

4320.  Then  you  mentioned  a feature  about  the 
drainage  affecting  the  numbers  of  salmon — is  that 
your  view! — On  small  rivers  it  will  injure  angling; 

I don’t  mean  to  say  it  would  injure,  perhaps,  the 
produce  in  the  sea. 

4321.  But  with  regard  to  the  river  itself !— —With 
regard  to  the  angling  solely,  I think  it  affects  it  very 
much. 

4322.  You  mean  there  are  sudden  spates  f— Nflr 
less  water  some  times  of  the  year  when  the  river  is 
almost  dry,  being  such  a very  small  river. 

4323.  Yes,  but  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  drains  and  the  river,  the  drains  carry  in  the  water  , 
rapidly;  instead  of  constantly  soaking  as  in  the  old 
times,  you  have  a rapid  spate  and  a sudden  diminu- 
tion 1 — Yes,  it  runs  off  at  once. 
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4324.,  Do  you  attribute  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  ? 

Yes,  I attribute  the  falling  off  in  angling  almost 

entirely  to  that. 

4325.  Iu  that  particular  river  ? — Yes. 

4326.  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make? — 
I read  some  evidence  given  by  a former  witness ; if  I 
nhffht  speak  as  to  that  I would  like  .. 

4327.  First,  perhaps,  you  would  answer  me  about 
Sir  Francis  Macnaghten’s  evidence — he  referred  to 
vou  as  likely  to  give  us  an  explanation  about  the 
attacks  of  disease — you  remember  them? — Yes. 

4328.  Was  it  last  year? — Some  years  ago;  it  dis- 
appeared last  year. 

4329  Before  that  you  had  many  cases? — We  had. 

4330.  In  what  particular  season  did  you  notice  the 
disease  first? — In  the  hot  weather  when  the  river  got 
small,  the  first  week  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 

4331.  Had  you  any  observations  to  make  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  attack  At  one  time  we  thought  it  was 
the  distillery  refuse. 

4332.  There  is  a distillery  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
Yes,  at  Bushmills. 

4333.  Does  it  discharge  a large  quantity  of  refuse 
material  into  the  stream  ? — It  did  discharge  a consider- 
able quantity. 

4334.  Affecting  the  purity  of  the  water? — We 
thought  so,  and  they  thought  not.  They  brought 
over  professors  from  Eugland  and  Scotland,  and  they 
even  drank  the  water  before  the  Judge  at  Quarter 
Sessions  to  show  that  it  was  harmless. 

4335.  They  did  not  think  it  was  the  distillery? — No. 

4336.  You  thought  it,  was?- -We  thought  it  was, 
an  1 after  we  had  been  at  law,  it  was  left  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  they  made  a large  dam  into  which  they 
pump  up  the  pottle  and  spread  it  over  their  field. 
We  let  them  a large  field  for  the  purpose. 

4337.  Has  any  improvement  occurred  since? — It 
has  gradually  gone  away,  and  we  have  had  no  disease 
since  the  year  before  last.  I don’t  think  I saw  three 
fish  diseased  last  year. 

4338.  When  was  the  dam  made? — About  five  or 
six  years  ago. 

4339.  Have  you  noticed  this  change  only  lately  ? — 
Gradually. 

4340.  Had  you  no  disease  among  your  fishes  in 
the  winter  after  spawning  ? — No. 

4341.  It  was  confined  solely  to  the  warm  months  ? 
— To  the  hot  weather. 

4342.  You  buried  the  diseased  fishes  near  the 
river  ?-t-No,  I don’t  think  so  ; the  man  buried  them 
in  his  garden  some  distance  away  ; some  were  burned. 

4343.  We  shall  now  take  any  other  heads  that  you 
have  there? — This  former  witness  said  that  we  had 
not  sufficient  keepers  on  the  river. 

4344.  On  the  Bush  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  are  few 
better  preserved  rivers.  I told  you  there  is  some 
twenty  three  miles  us  it  flows,  and  we  have  six  per- 
manent  men  on  there,  and  in  spawning  time  we  put 
on  as  many  as  we  think  necessary.  I havo  hail 
twenty-three  extra  men  on,  and  this  gentleman,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  remark  about  the  fewness  of  the 
keepers,  he  has  two  townlands  abutting  on  the  river, 
he  is  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  does  not.  take  out 
a s.dtnon  licence.  If  lie  cared  to  look  after  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund,  it  is  quite  within  his  power  to 
do  so  for  one  guinea ; but  he  comes  here,  and  behind 
people’s  backs  make  charges  of  this  sort. 

4345.  You  don’t  think  the  Bush  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  non-protection? — I don’t  think  there 
is  any  better  protected  river.  The  Constabulary 
give  great  assistance.  There  are  four  stations,  and 
during  the  spawning  season  they  patrol  regularly  to  the 
spawning  beds,  and  always  during  the  year  they  are 
anxious  to  help.  We  allow  the  Constabulary  to  fish, 

provide  sometimes  salmon  licences  for  the  men 
if  they  like  to  exercise  them.  I am  in  no  way  curbed 
by  Sir  Francis.  I can  put  on  any  extra  number  of 
keepers,  and  if  the  expense  is  £10  or  £50,  he  says 
nothing — if  there  is  anyone  to  blame  it  is  I. 


4346.  Your  river  is  in  a fair  state? — [ think  so.  Jan.  18,  woo. 
I think  we  are  just  coming  through  a bad  time,  and  nr_  rTm. 
perhaps  the  year  before  last  we  touched  bottom.  Douglas,  j.y 

4347.  I notice  the  returns  for  your  net  fishiug  have 
been  greatly  reduced  since  1888  ? — Yes. 

4348.  They  go  up  and  down  no  doubt,  but  still  the 
last  year  is  very  much  less  than  the  first  ? — In  1897 
there  were  only  1,100  fish;  in  1898,  1,082;  and  in 
1899,  2,626. 

4349.  Whereas  in  1888  you  had  ? — We  had  4,266. 

In  one  year,  1894,  we  had  6,500  ; it  is  a very  variable 
property  I must  say.  *- 

4350.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  with  regard 
to  these  figures  in  the  sea  fishing — you  had  no  more 
nets  then  i— -No,  the  same  nets. 

4351.  And  the  same  mode  of  using  them? — Yes. 

4352.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  them? — None  whatever.  We  pay  the  men 
by  shaves.  We  give  them  a weekly  dead  sum,  and 
at  the  eiul'give  them  one  fish  out  of  fifty  of  the  aver- 
age weight  each  man.  It  is  their  interest  to  do  their 
best.  That  is  the  only  way  that  draft  netting  can  be 
followed  advantageously,  in  my  opinion,  because  you 
must  strike  a tide,  and  the  men  will  perhaps  have 
to  get  up  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  their 
own  interest,  and  of  course  our  iuterest  too. 

4353.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  the  close  time  by  giving  them  that  percen- 
tage ? — No,  I am  on  the  spot  myself. 

4354.  The  weekly  close  time,  I mean? — No,  I 
never  knew  of  it. 

4355.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  altogether  under  your 
owu  observation? — Altogether,  I live  on  the  spot. 

4356.  Professor  M‘Intosh — Because  it  lias  been 
suggested  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  a percentage  of  the  fish  being 
given  ? — I daresay,  if  the  manager  resided  away  and 
the  men  were  left  to  themselves  there  would  be  a bit 
of  poaching ; hut  there  is  nothing  of  that  goes  ou 
here.  Two  years  ago  we  had  great  damage  from  one 
flax-dam  being  let  out.  There  were  270  fish  taken 
out  of  the  river  dead  just  at  the  time  when  they  were 
valuable,  and  that  man  was  fined  only  £4. 

4357.  Before  what  court? — The  petty  sessions 
court.  There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
damage  done. 

4358.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  any  sugges- 
tion on  that  bead  ? — Well,  I think  with  the  witness 
immediately  before  the  last  one  that  a maximum  aud 
a minimum  penalty,  not  varying  very  much  would  be 
the  con-ect  thing. 

4359.  Who  was  responsible  in  the  case  of  that  flax 
water— the  owner  of  the  mill  ? — No,  a farmer, ; they 
put  the. flax  iu,  and  then  the  servant-man — perhaps 
the  man  will  say  to  him — “ I am  going  to  take  out 
the  flax  to-morrow” — that  is  a broad  hint  for  the 
servant  to  take  a sod  from  the  breast  ot  the  dam  and 
let  tbe  water  out,  instead  of  having  to  go  up  to  his 
knees  or  perhaps  liis  thighs  in  water,  so  that  he  saves 
himself  in  this  way.  The  whole  thing  could  be  saved 
for  a few  shillings. 

4360.  The  owner  was  made  responsible  ? — He  was 
fined  £4 ; but  I think  that  the  law  would  not  admit  a 
fine  heavy  enough  for  that  case.  I would  recommend 
au  increase  in  the  licences. 

4361.  For  rods  or  nets,  or  what? — Well,  I think, 
rods. 

4362.  £1  licences  you  would  increase? — Yes. 

4363.  How  much  would  you  suggest — 30s.  ? — Yes, 
and  the  drift  net  licences  should  also  be  increased. 

4364.  They  are  at  present -? — £3 ; but  I think 

they  could  fairly  be  increased. 

4365.  What  would  you  think  would  be  a fair 
tiling  in  contrast  with  the  30s.  licences? — £5;  they 
pay  no  tax  whatever.  Other  fisheries  have  their 
taxes,  and  in  our  district  the  funds  are  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  tbe  preservation,  and  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  they  entered  in  a scheme  of  helping. 

There  are  some  three  or  four  mother  rivers.  There  is 
the  Bush,  the  Ballycastle  Water,  the  Glenarm  Water, 
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and  tlie  Glen  coy  Water.  From  Ballycastle  West  is 
given  to  the  Bush,  the  licence  duty,  and  the  owner 
spends  double  that  sum.  A.t  Ballycastle  we  give  £25 
to  the  owner  of  the  river  there  on  condition  that  he 
satisfies  the  Board  at  the  October  meeting  that  he  has 
spent  £50.  At  the  Glenarm  Water  Lord  Antrim  gets 
the  same  sum  on  condition  that  he  certifies  he  has 
has  expended  £50,  and  I may  say  that  each  is  able  to 
show  a very  much  greater  expenditure  than  £50. 

4366.  Do  you  think  this  increase  in  the  nets  and 
rods  would  suffice  to  aid  you  in  protecting? — Where 
the  fishing  was  on  the  sea-coast  simply  from  a rock  I 
think  that  a man  should  pay  a different  licence  from 
that  connected  with  the  Bush,  where  there  is  the 
mother  river  and  the  expenditure  connected  with  it. 

4367.  You  mean  with  regard  to  the  bag  nets? — 
Yes;  we  have  £10  for  the  bag  nets,  and  £3  for 
draft. 

4368.  They  should  pay  a higher  licence  also  ?— 
Yes,  but  their  duty  is  the  same. 

4369.  How  much  would  you  recommend  ? — I think 
if  a man  had  a fishery  worth  anything,  £15  for  bag 
net  would  he  little  enough  with  no  river  to  keep  up 
or  look  after. 

4370.  He  has  an  expensive  apparatus? — Hot  more 
so  than  we  have. 

4371.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— I think 
there  is  a great  deal  of  damage  perhaps  by  eel  nets. 

4372.  You  mean  capturing  salmon  in  the  cel  nets? 
—Capturing  fry,  and  I understand  that  in  the  Bann 
they  are  permitted  to  set  these  nets  a month  earlier 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland. 

4373.  At  what  date  ?— The  1st  of  June,  and  I 
believe  the  limit  in  other  places  is  in  July.  The 
liann  provides  a great  many  fish  for  the  coast  all 
around.  We  in  the  Bush  fishery  get  a good  many 
Bann  fish,  and  it  tells  on  us  as  well  as  everybody 
else. 

437 4.  What  date  would  you  suggest  ? — Why  should 
it  be  a month  earlier  than  anywhere  else  ? 

4375.  You  would  put  it  at  the  same  date  as  the 
rest  ? I think  so.  I think  the  fry  are  pretty  well 
gone  at  that  time. 

4376.  You  would  make  it  the  1st  of  July?— Yes. 

4277.  Have  you  personal  experience  of  the  capture ; 

have  you  seen  these  salmon  fry  in  the  eel  nets  1 Ho. 

4378.  Yon  have  made  no  personal  observations? 
—There  is  only  one  eel  net  fished  on  the  Bush. 

4379.  But  it  is  well  known  in  England  and  Ireland 
that  this  is  done?— Yes.  I think  you  will  have  a 
witness  after  me  who  can  give  you  information. 
There  is  an  Act  called  the  Pollen  Act ; I think  if  it 
were  a little  more  extended, to  enable  tbe  Constabulary 
to  make  a man  account  for  salmon  if  he  has  them 
something  like  under  the  game  licences,  that  it  would 
be  a good  thing. 

. 438°-  That  bas  heen  suggested  before,  and  a very 
important  suggestion  as  to  the  river  watchers,  is  it 
not?— Yes:  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anythin!? 
more.  J ° 


4381.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  obstructions 
m your  neighbourhood,  the  obstructions  to  the  ascent 
of  salmon  ?— No  there  is  only  one  turbine  wheel,  and 
it  is  well  guarded. 

4382.  And  no  dam  !-tfo ; there  are  several  mills  : 
but  we  look  after  them  pretty  weU.  W.  keep  the 
inspectors  touching  them  up. 

— Nq83  ~Y°U  ha'  e n°  tv0llble  with  the  mill-races  ? 


4384.  No  poaching  ?-A  little  poaching,  perhaps  ; 

E.WJS"*  “d  there  is  °ot  muoh  d“‘s8 

4385.  About  the  spawning  grounds  of  your  district  ■ 
have  you  good  spawning  grounds? — Yes. 

4386.  Gr»,elly  grounds  1-Tea,  and  an  ample 

supply  of  fish,  m fact,  if  not  too  many.  P 

4387.  Do  you  find  these  spawning  grounds  alter 

3553  Si;to  year  h‘™ ***  «p 


4388.  Do  you  find  the  number  of  redds  alter  au,i 
from  season  to  season— you  have  more  some  sea  J,! 
than  others?— Yes;  they  will  be  more  observabS 
some  years  it  we  have  not  a flood.  With  a flood  the 
don’t  catch  your  eye  so  well ; but  if  it  is  a dry  season 
with  clear  water,  of  course  you  would  think  there  ate 


4389.  What  I wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  whether 
you  notice  that  they  are  more  numerous  some  ve.™ 
than  others? — Yes ; but  I think  that  is  only  apparent 
and  that  the  reason  is  we  can  see  them  better.  ’ 

4390.  You  have  no  facts  to  bear  out  that  view?— 
I have  not. 

4391.  You  have  no  remarks  to  make  about  the 
close  time  ? — No ; I think  it  would  be  an  advantage— 
perhaps,  it  would  be  taking  rather  a selfish  view- but 
I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  weekly  close 
season  until  J une  was  curtailed.  I think  in  our  river 
we  have  too  many  small  fish  going  up. 

4392.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 

to  the  close  time  with  respect  to  nets  ? No.  ° 

4393.  Have  you  made  any  observation  as  to  the 
sexes  of  tbe  fish  in  your  river  ? — I have  not. 

4394.  You  have  not  marked  any  ?— Not  yet  • I am 
marking  some  now. 

4395.  Yours  is  exactly  the  river  to  experiment 
with,  seeing- that  it  is  all  in  one  hand  ?— Entirely. 

4396.  Thai  is  a river  for  experimental  purposes?— 
Mr.  Holt  has  supplied  me  with  labels  and  other 
things,  and  I will  do  what  I cun. 


4397.  It  will  be  a very  interesting  experiment,  and 
very  important  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  salmon 
fishing  in  Ireland? -Yes.  There  are  a great  many 
enemies  of  the  salmon  in  the  sea.  Three  years  ago 
there  were  myriads  of  what  are  called  coal  fish  on  the 
coast  here.  They  call  them  grey  lords. 

4398.  Coal  fish  or  green  cod  ? 

4399.  Mr.  Green. — They  do  not  use  the  name 
gieen  cod  in  Ireland? — This  time  three  years  there 
were  myriads  of  them,  and  a great  many  salmon  fry 
were  found  in  them  when  opened. 

4400.  Professor  MTntosh. — Yes,  they  are  very 
voracious.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience; 
did  you  see  the  fishes  ? — Yes. 

4401.  How  many  did  you  find  in  the  stomachB?— 
As  many  as  seven  and  eight. 

4402.  Have  you  any  injurious  fish  in  the  Bush? 
— No. 


4403.  No  pike  ? — No ; there  are  a few  of  what  are 
called  bull  trout,  which  hang  on  after  the  salmon  and 
take  up  some  of  the  spawn. 

4404.  Have  you  white  trout  ? — White  trout  go  up 
about  a mile  ? — There  is  a fall  one  and  a half  miles 
up  the  river  called'  the  Salmon  Leap,  and  no  white 
trout  go  up  beyond  that. 

4405.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  river  under 
your  care.  How  many  years’  experience  have  you 
had  of  it  ?—  Sixty. 

4406.  What  is  your  impression,  comparing  it  at 
present  with  sixty  years  ago  ? — I think  the  fish  will 
come  back  ; I think  it  is  only  a temporary  falling  oi 

4407.  Has  the  falling  off  gone  on  gradually  duriDg 
these  sixty  years,  or  is  it  only  occasionally  that  you 
noticed  a diminution  ?— About  1864  it  began  to  get 
up.  After  the  inquiry  there  were  a great  many  nets 
taken  off  then. 

4408.  A marked  improvement  ensued  ? — Yes. 

4409.  You  have  confidence  in  your  river? — Yes. 

4410.  You  can  see  there  has  been  a serious  aud 
great  diminution  during  these  last  few  years  1 — These 
last  two  years,  you  can  see  by  this  return,  that  there 
was  a decrease  ; but  I think  it  is  going  up  now,  and 
I hope  for  better  times. 

, 441 L Have  you  tried  artificial  hatcheries  ?— We- 
have  tried  artificial  hatcheries,  but  it  was  thought 
there  was  enough  of  spawning  beds,  and  we  thought" 
it  better  to  leave  nature  to  itself.  We  used  to  catch 
salmon  and  strip  them,  and  we  thought  it  was 
injurious  to  the  fish — the  rough  handling. 
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4412.  How  did  you  hatch  the  eggs?— We  had 
boxes  aud  stones. 

. 4413.  In  the  open  air?— Yes;  aud  then  we  let 
them  out  into  ponds  and  fed  them. 

4414.  You  had  special  ponds  made— rearing  ponds  ? 
—Yes. 

■ 4415.  Did  you  rear  them  until  they  weresmolts— 
two-year  smolts  ? —Yes.  • ; 

4416.  What  was  your  impression  of  that  experi- 
ment?—Well,  we  were  doing  so  well  then  that  we 
thought  it  was  not  necessary.  If  the  times  go  on 
badly  now,  I suppose  we  shall  fall  back  on  it  again. 

4417.  But  you  don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity 
at  present  ?— No  ; if  the  next  year  is  as  bad  as  tlie 
two  years  before  we  will  have  hatcheries,  without 
donbt. 

• 4418.  Have  you  noticed  the  size  of  the  salmon  in 
the  river  falling  off? — No. 

4419.  You  get  as  good  fish  now  as  sixty  years  ago? 

4420.  You  have  no  remark  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  size?—' When  we  tried  the  hatchery  we  went 
to  the  Bann  and  brought  over  some  male  and  female 
fish,  and  crossed  them  with  the  Bush  fish  in  the 
hatchery,  and  we  thought  that  increased  the  size  of 
the  fish  in  a year  or  two. 

4421.  You  thought  they  looked  better?— Yes. 

4422.  Mr.  Green.— You  were  referring  to  some 
evidence  given  here  already  about  the  Bush  %—Yea. 

4423.  Of  course,  we  know  very  well  Sir  Francis 


Mannaghten  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  Jan.  is  isos 
of  the  Bush  than  anybody  else  ?—  Quite  so.  ~ 

442  4.  Bub  this  gentleman  said  there  was  a barrier  Uou.daTj.i*. 
biult  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  salmon 
in  a pool  down  near  the  sea?— No;  we  net  the  pool 
down  at  the  sea. 

4425.  What  about,  the  stone  wall  that  he  was 
referring  to  ? — There  is  no  stone  wall  at  all.  The 
winter  floods  fill  up  the  pool,  aud  we  clear  those  out 
for  the  nets  to  run ; nothing  more  than  that.  The 
stones  of  themselves  you  could  not  build  a wall  with 
them ; they  are  storm-worn  stones  that  are  knocked 

4426.  I know  the  place  very  well.  I only  wished 
to  sea  if  you  had  anything  to  say  about  that  point, 
because  he  made  remarks  on  that  subject? — The 
gentleman  imagines  he  has  a more  extensive  right  up 
the  river  than  he  has,  and  I suppose  self-interest  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  He  also  made  remarks 
about  netting  a pool  near  Bushmills,  saying  we  got 
permission  from  Sir  Thom  is  Brady,  when  he  was 
Inspector,  for  taxing  out  diseased  salmm.  Well,  we 
asked  permission  to  take  diseased  salmon,  because  it 
was  late  iu  tlie  season ; but  for  that  we  would  not 
have  thought  of  askiug  for  permission.  I was  present 
when  Sir  Thomas  was  there,  and  was  asked,  aud 
his  reply  to  Sir  Francis  was — “ It’s  your  own,  aud 
you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it ; but  there  is  only 
one  obstacle.  Here  is  a weir  and  no  gap.  [f  you 
make  a gap  you  can  fish  when  and  where  you  like. 

We  will  send  do.vn  ourenginoer  from  Dublin.”  Tney 
sent  down  Mr.  Grey  aud  he  made  the  salmon  weir. 


Jill  Professor  M'Intosh — Do  you  represent  on, 
particular  interests!— Both  interests.  I am  a rod 
taker  myseU,  and  represent  net  fishers  as  a Oonser- 

4428  Have  you  noted  the  heads  under  which  von 
are  ready  to  give  evidence !— Yes.  7 

I give  ft,e"  in  °w“  “Jet  t— 

to  rake  1 f°W  “commendatloM  which  I would  like 

shS  YrZ  f Pe™°co  “ especially  with  wlmt 
wter  atd^h  t “ yeara'experienoe  of  the  Black- 

tad  a aood  T 7>"a  °f  ‘he  B“don’  »"<* 1 
“>l»dd«i  oi  experience  on  the  English  and 
ocotch  rivers  before  that. 

tkeSZnT  conaentrat®il  your  information  on 
toe  Bandon  t—1  hove  done  it  almost  generally  from 
ddg0  °£, the  various  rivers.  These  are  the 

-theBand™'8  ‘Sh,1  nT”! an3'lhine “b"dt in  Ireland 
the  tJandon  and  the  Blackwater. 

. Jat32i  Giv6  ™ the  recommendations  in  your  own 

is  fchaWn^^i6  rrSV'Tmmendationwhich  Imake 
«one  on  °.unt  11516  decrease  that  has  gradually 
C the  W r SmCG  have,kll0Wn  the  Bandon  river- 

-No91 h„? r ? 7°“  f 7 s““fc“s  *>  show  the  decrease  1 
ih  t.  'T  l0°k<>d  afte  «>»  nets  and 
flatfish  were  taken.  I have  not  actually  kept 

aJord  jefinit.  data  for  comparison 
Of  fish/  h another  ? — I cannot  give  the  numbers 

wtdl-  J"“.t  6176  what  d™'  bave>  please! — Myrecom- 

tssard  to 
establishment  of 

UtSt  SSSLTm  Piesenfc ’-There  is  a small 
^vatelSSih^.byMr'  Freweni  but  it  ia  a small 
It  ,19ed  for  troat.than  salmon. 

°U"’  1 thlnk>  about  40,000  small  salmon  fry. 


Mr.  Caulfield  Brown,  j.p.,  Bandon,  examined. 


last  year,  and  put  them  into  the  Bandon  river.  I don't 
think  hatcheries  are  any  use  at  all  unless  they  are 
done  on  a very  large  scale. 

4439.  Two  millions? — Two  millions,  or  som jthing 
of  that  sort  ; then  you  got  the  benefit  from  them. 

4440.  Of  course  much  depends  on  the  streams  where 
they  put  them  ? — Of  course,  a great  deal.  There  is  no 
use  in  establishing  hatcheries  unless  you  have  in- 
creased protection  on  the  rivers : that  is  essential. 

4441.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  pro- 
tection in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Our  funds  are  very 
small ; we  are  absolutely  unable  to  protect  the  river. 

4442.  How  many  miles  have  have  you  to  protect  ? 
— I suppose,  taking  in  the  spawning  beds,  spawning 
tributaries,  and  main  river,  I suppose  about  141* 
miles. 

4443.  How  many  men  have  you  ? — Five,  I think  at 
the  present  moment,  or  six  during  the  winter. 

4444.  That  is  a contrast  with  what  you  have  heard 
lately,  about  twenty-three  men  for  about  twenty 
three  miles  on  the  Bush  ? — Yes  ; the  only  way  to  im- 
prove that  is  for  the  Government  to  give  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  protection,  aud  the  establishment  of 
hatcheries. 

4445.  Hatcheries  are  not  very  expensive  ? — Oh, 
no. 

4446.  Would  you  suggest  any  increase  in  licences  ? 
— No  I would  not,  except  in  rod  licences 

4447.  Might  not  that  diminish  the  number  of 
persons  who  visit  Ireland  to  fish  i — T don’t  think  it 
would.  If  a man  took  out  a rod  licence  on  the  Black- 
water  district  he  could  come  down  to  fish  on  the 
Bandon  district  without  any  charge,  with  one  general 
licence.  I think  now  if  a small  sum — 5s. — were  made 
for  each  separate  district  you  fished  in  it  would  be  a 
very  sniall  thing  for  the  man  fishing,  but  it  would  help 
the  Conservators. 

4448.  Would  that  suffice?— It  would  not  suffice  .it 
would  only  help ; of  course  iu  the  English  districts 
there  is  a separate  licence  for  every  district. 

• 4449.  The  great  point  is  to  get  a sufficient  number 
of  salmon  ?— That  is  the  first  step,  and  if  these  hat-, 
cheries.  were  erected  I should  place,  them  under,  .com*'. 
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petent  supervision  and  under  the  inspectors  sole  con- 
trol. They  should  appoint  some  man  to  come  down 
to  visit  them  periodically. 

4450.  It  would  require  local  men  for  work  of  that 
sort  1 — Yes,  but  they  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  people. 

4451.  Do  you  think  they  have  not  done  very  well! 
— I don’t  think  they  have  done  very  well  up  to  now. 

4452.  Of  course  there  are  a large  number  of  them 
all  round  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I have  had  a great  deal  of 
experience  of  them  on  the  Blackwater,  and  there  they 
do  very  well. 

4453.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  1 — 
Another  suggestion  is  the  wanton  destruction  that 
goes  on  of  old  salmon  on  the  Bandon.  There  is  never 
any  old  salmon  landed  there  but  what  they  kill,  and  I 
have  often  known  them  earned  away  in  sacks  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  rod  fishing.  I 
brought  this  up  before  the  Board  time  after  time,  and 
never  could  get  an)’  remedies  for  it. 

4454.  Who  carried  them  off  ? — Any  rod  angler ; 
they  kill  every  old  fish  they  get. 

4455.  Clean  fish  1 — Unclean  fish — the  spawned 
fish. 

4456.  Is  that  a frequent  practice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood 1 — A regular  practice ; the  anglers  do  it  regu- 
larly. 

4457.  What  do  they  make  of  -them  ? — About  id. 
a pound.  They  sell  about  the  counti-y.  The  first  year 
I had  fishing  there — I had  some  fishing  there  myself ; 
I landed  nine  or  ten  of  these  old  fish — kelts — of  course 
I put  them  back  again.  I remember  an  old  fish  Iraxter 
came  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  said  “ Have  you 
caught  any  old  fish  to-day  1 ” “ [ have  landed  about 
ten,”  I said.  He  said  “ I will  give  you  id.  per  pound 
for  them.”  I said,  “ They  are  all  back  in  the  river 
now.” 

4458.  That  is  a remarkable  practice  ? — It  is ; it  is 
a practice  that  should  be  put  down. 

4459.  It  is  a serious  matter  1 — It  is  a general  thing ; 
it  is  done  by  everybody. 

4460.  Visitors  as  well  as  local  people  ? — Visitors, 
local  people,  everybody  who  fishes  in  that  river. 

4461.  Wliat  is  their  object — have  they  a particular 
reason,  for  some  suppose  a benefit  to  the  river  results 
by  killing  off  the  kelts  1 — I don’t  believe  in  that  at 
all : that  is  a very  doubtful  point. 

4462.  Some  people  suppose  that  by  billing  off  the 
kelts  you  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  young 
salmon ; that  is  the  view  of  some  people  ? — I don’t 
think  so. 

4463.  Is  that  the  view  on  the  Bandon? — I don’t 
think  so  ] they  seem  to  think  that  if  they  land  a fish 
they  must  kill  it. 

4464.  Who  are  the  people  who  eat  those  fish  ? — 
They  are  sold  about  to  the  farmers. 

4465.  Do  they  eat  them  fresh  or  kippered  ? — Fresh, 
I believe.  They  take  them  into  the  towns,  and  they 
are  sold  publicly  in  the  town  of  Bandon. 

4466.  By  the  fishmongers  ? — I believe  so. 

4467.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  on  the  slabs? — I 
never  saw  them  myself,  but  I am  told  they  are 
publicly  sold  during  the  rod  fishing  time. 

4468.  Of  course,  a very  simple  way  to  prevent  it 
is  to  prevent  the  sale  during  the  rod-fishing  season  ? 
— I never  could  get  the  Board  to  sanction  any  prose- 
cution in  the  case  ; I suppose  the  reason  is  they  all 
like  to  kill  them  themselves,  and  they  won’t  interfere 
— that  is  why  I say  you  cannot  expect  bo  increase  the 
supply  of  fish  as  long  as  the  wholesale  slaughter 
goes  on. 

4469.  It  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  river  ? 

Yes. 

44/  0.  Of  140  miles  ? — The  actual  fishing  extent  of 
the  river  would  not  be  more,  perhaps,  than  50 
miles. 

4471.  Have  you  any  other  point  to  suggest?— I 
would  also  suggest  that  Boards  of  Conservators  should 
be  revised  as  far  as  regards  the  ex-officio  members. 
At  present  anybody  holding  a small  field  along  these 


upper  tributaries,  as  long  as  he  is  a magistrate  he 
becomes  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board,  and  they 
come  down  and  outvote  the  elected  members  when- 
ever they  like  on  any  point.  I should  revise  the 
Board  by  doubling  the  number  of  elected  members, 
and  should  make  the  only  ex-officio  members  people 
owning  waters  on  the  main  rivers  of  a valuation  of 
£l 0,  whether  they  be  magistrates  or  not.  They 
should  certainly  have  a voice  in  the  management  of 
the  rivers.  I thiuk  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if 
we  could  get  the  coastguards  to  give  assistance  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  river,  in  the  estuary  parts. 

4472.  That  is  a very  important  suggestion,  and  has 
often  been  made — then,  about  the  Constabulary?— 
The  Constabulary  do  very  good  work  in  the  country 
— as  far  as  they  are  able — very  good  work  iudeed. 

4473.  With  regard  to  your  river  watchers,  are  they 
quite  satisfactory?—!  cannot  say  they  are — we  are 
only  able  to  pay  them  ten  shillings  a week,  and  that 
is  not  enough. 

4474.  Throughout- the  year,  or  the  season?— Ten 

shillings  a week  through  the  year  for  four  men one 

man  gets  fifteen  shillings. 

4475.  He  is  the  head  man? — No,  but  he  is  on  the 
lower  water;  butitis  very  hard  to  get  good  reliable  men 
for  ten  shillings — if  we  had  the  funds  we  could  protect, 
but  without  the  funds  we  cannot — it  is  impossible. 
I should  also  increase  the  powers  of  the  Inspectors— 
that  is,  as  regards  the  shortening  of  nets  and  the  close 
seasons. 

4476.  Of  course  the  Inspectors  have  certain  powers 
already  ? — Yes  j but  they  are  subject  to  appeal,  and 
T should  do  away  with  that  right  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  that  sort. 

4477.  You  would  make  the  Inspector’s  judgment 
fiual  ? — In  oases  like  that. 

4478.  The  shortening  of  the  nets,  or  the  lengthening 
of  the  nets  ? — The  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the 
nets.  I should  also  prohibit  the  trout  fishing  during 
the  migration  of  the  fry. 

4479.  You  would  make  a close  season  ? — I should 
make  a close  season  for  about  six  weeks  during  the 
chief  migration  of  the  fry. 

4480.  When — from  April  ? — From  the  last  week 
in  March  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  about 
the  general  time  for  the  fry  to  comedown. 

4481.  From  your  knowledge  can  you  say  that  many 
young  salmon  are  caught  ? — Thousands. 

4482.  Smolts? — Yes,  thousands. 

4483.  By  trout  fishers? — Yes,  by  trout  fishers. 

4484.  Would  you  suggest  a trout  licence  1 — No.  I 
think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  poor  people,  because 
there  are  many  poor  people  very  fond  of  a few  days 
trout  fishing. 

4485.  How  would  you  prevent  them  catching  the 
smolts  ? — The  only  thing  would  be  by  watching.  Last 
year  we  had  a case  where  one  of  our  bailiffs  came  upon 
a man,  and  he  was  rather  suspicious  about  him ; he 
asked  him  to  show  bis  basket,  ho  refused  ; the  bailiff 
went  to  bake  hold  of  it,  the  man  struck  him  in  the 
face,  knocked  him  down,  and  ran  away,  and  he  never 
saw  him  since. 

4486.  You  think  it  is  to  a large  extent  the  practice? 
— Yes  ; to  a very  large  extent. 

4487.  By  boys? — By  boys,  and  men  who  ought  to 
know  better,  too. 

4488.  They  are  so  easily  caught? — Yes,  they  are  so 
easily  caught. 

4489.  And  so  easily  recognised  ? — So  very  easily- 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  their  idea  that  anything  that  is 
caught  should  be  killed.  Another  thing  is,  I think  if 
it  was  possible  to  do  away  with  the  large  number  of 
the  wild  birds  that  infest  the  rivers  during  the  migra- 
tion of  the  fry. 

4489a.  Such  as  ? — Cormorants  and  herons. 

4490.  Are  they  numerous  ? — They  are  numerous. 

4491.  Can  you  prove  as  a face  that  the  herons  do 
take  them? — I could,  I have  opened  them  myself  an 
found  them. 
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4492.  Any  other  birds — ducks  1 — No,  I don  t think 
ducks  do. 

4493.  They  destroy  the  eggs? — They  destroy  the 
eggs,  but  I don’t  think  in  the  part  I am  acquainted 
■with  any  ducks  do  any  harm. 

4494.  Herons  and  cormorants  ? — Herons  and  cor- 
morants are  the  two  chief  offenders. 

4495.  Do  you  know  the  estuary  ? — I do. 

4496.  Are  there  seals  there? — Yes,  outside. 

4497.  Many  ? — Not  many.  There  is  an  amount  of 
damage  done  too,  I am  certain,  outside  the  estuary  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  mackerel  fishing. 

4498.  Do  they  fish  close  in-shore  ?—  Fairly  close  in- 
shore. They  are  chiefly  Manxmen,  and  I am  per- 
fectly certain  when  they  come  into  the  harbour  they 
set  trammel  nets,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
catch  them  unless  you  have  a steam  launch. 

4499.  Put  them  down  at  night?— At  night,  and 
take  them  up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I have 
noticed  for  the  last  few  years  all  the  salmon  have 
marks  of  nets. 

4500.  Were  you  quite  sure  of  the  marks  ? — Either 
trammel  or  drift  nets.  The  nets  would  be  much  easier 
seen  than  trammel  nets.  These  drift  nets  are  illegal 
on  the  Bandon. 

4501.  Are  there  any  yachts  coming  to  anchor  in 
that  region? — Very  few. 

4502.  Because  it  is  said  that  men  on  board  yachts 
do  the  same  thing?— I don’t  think  they  do  there; 
there  are  very  few  yachts  except  local  yachts. 

4503.  You  think  it  is  the  mackerel  fishermen? — 
They  do  the  damage — mackerel  and  hex-ring  boats. 

4504.  What  do  they  make  of  the  salmon  they  cap- 
ture ?— I suppose  they  get  the  full  price— they  send 
them  off  to  the  market. 

4505.  Are  you  aware  they  do  so  ?— Not  to  my  own 
knowledge ; I have  heard— I could  not  absolutely  say 
—but  I know  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  they  kill  a 
number  of  sea  trout. 

4506.  And  send  them  off? — We  had  a prosecution 
against  one  for  selling  them  about  the  streets  of  Kin- 
sale. 

4507.  Captured  in  the  trammel  ? — I don’t  know  how 
they  were  caught.  There  were  a lot  of  sea  trout  being 
sold  on  one  occasion  by  this  man  and  he  was  prosecu- 
ted for  it. 

4508.  A very  important  point?— About  protect- 
ing the  lower  estuary.  Of  course  to  do  that  you 
want  a boat’s  crew  to  be  out  night  and  day  in  a launch, 


or  even  a whale  boat  would  do  ; they  could  put  the 
grapple  out  and  try  and  find  any  net  that  was  sunk. 

4509.  More  efficient  protection? — Yes. 

4510.  You  have  gone  over  all  the  chief  points?— 
These  are  the  chief  points  I have  put  down. 

4511.  Are  poisons  used  in  the  Bandon  ?— There 
was  ono  case  of  poisoning  this  year,  that  is  alL  It  has 
been  very  badly  poisoned  in  former  years. 

4512.  What  was  used? — Spurge. 

4513.  Are  there  any  works  on  the  river  that  might 
pour  out  any  injurious  material  ?— No,  I don’t  think 
there  are.  There  is  a distillery  there,  and  a lot  of 
wash  comes  down  from  that  occasionally,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  deleterious  to  the  fish.  While  it  is  coming 
down  it  spoils  rod  fishing,  but  it  does  not  injure  the 
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4514.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make?— No, 
I think  that  is  all. 

4515.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  size  or  weight 
of  your  fish? — No,  I should  say  they  are  just  about 
the  same. 

4516.  You  consider  that  the  salmon  have  much  di- 

minished in  the  river  ?— Diminished  greatly  ever 
since  I knew  it;  last  year  was  of  course  a very  excep- 
tional year.  There  was  no  chance  for  rod  fishing 

the  river  was  almost  dry,  but  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  take  of  peal  by  the  nets. 

4517.  The  number  was  rather  increased? — Yes 
rather  increased.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  peal. 

4518.  Mr.  Green. — I think  the  sum  of  your 

evidence  is  that  the  protection  is  not  sufficient  ? The 

protection  is  not  sufficient. 

4519.  But  if  the  protection  was  sufficient  it  might 
lead  to  an  improvement? — Certainly,  I think  it  would 
— most  certainly  1 think  so. 

4520.  You  think  that  to  be  the  key  of  the  situation  ? 
—I  do,  with  the  hatcheries — protection  and  hatch- 
eries. 


4521.  These  mean  money? — That  is  it;  that  is 
what  we  have  not  got,  and  then  I say  the  only  way 
to  get  it  is  to  get  a Government  grant.  I see  it  was 
mooted  by  one  or  two  witnesses  that  the  Board  should 
have  power  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  cutting  their  own  throats. 

4522.  The  difficulty  would  be  that  they  would  have 
to  repay  it? — Yes,  and  they  would  have  to  borrow  the 
money  and  spend  their  capital,  and  by  the  time  that 
was  done  they  would  be  worse  off  than  ever. 


Mi-.  David  Douglas  examined. 


Professor  MTntosh. — You  are  the  Clerk  of 
-Be  xsallyshannon  district  ?— Ballycastle  district. 

4524.  Yes  ; have  you  got  statistics  of  the  district  ? 
— i have  the  books  of  the  Board. 

—Yes5’  Sh0wing  che  stafcistics  for  a number  of  years? 


4526.  Perhaps  if  we  take  these  first  please,  unles 
you  have  any  order  of  your  own?— All  right. 

4527.  Have  you  a copy  of  them  ?— I am  sorry  t 
say  I have  not. 

*5?8‘TCa?  furnish  the  Commissioners  with 
py  1 shall;  I am  responsible  for  the  book 
myself. 

4529.  For  how  many  years?— For  15  years, 
supply  them  for  20  years  if  required ; but  fo 
J a“  responsible  myself  for  the  books, 
lit  ,ap“  you  would  read  over  these  statistics 
2? the  Board  received  £225  3s.  id. 

,,  ■ ■ /ou  give  us  money  only,  would  you  give  u 

lie  number  of  salmon  caught 3 — I can’t;  I knot 
Baoght^  ""hatever  about  how  many  salmon  wer 

r,nfSLMr'  Til>  P»y  of  the  bailiffs  and  th 

L?.SnnoS^_Cert“,ly-  In  1885  tlle  Boaid  ™ 

£225  3a.  4 d.  The  same  year  was  paid — I ma; 


say  that  the  Board  don’t  employ  watchers,  but  pay  Mr-  Dav‘d 
proprietors  of  the  rivers  who  do  employ  watchers  an  Dou*rl“’* 
annual  sum— after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  the  remaining  sum  is  paid  away  to  the  proprie- 
tors in  accordance  with  the  amounts  of  the  proprietors’ 
vouched  accounts  to  the  Board  for  money  expended 
in  the  preservation  of  the  rivers.  So  that  in  1885 
the  Board  received  £225  3s.  4 d.,  and  that  same 
year  they  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rivers 
£214  6s.  5d. 

4533.  Professor  MTntosh. — Of  course  what  they 

paid  to  the  proprietors  does  not  represent  the  total 
amount  spent,  only  a fragment  of  it  ? This  is  so. 

4534.  They  had  additional  expenses  ? — Yes,  mucL 
more  than  what  they  are  paid. 

4535.  You  paid  only  a proportion? — As  far  as  the- 
funds  will  permit. 

4536.  Mr.  Green. — You  have  to  meet  the  expense 
of  prosecutions  ? — Yes. 

4537.  And  other  charges  ?— The  office  expenses  and 
law  costs,  and  whatever  is  left  after  that  goes  then  to 
the  proprietors. 

4538.  Professor  MTntosh. — Next  year? — In  1886 
the  Board  received  £230  5s.,  and  the  same  year  they 
paid  the  proprietors  £204  12s.  of  that,  and  the 
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remainder  was  for  the  office  expenses  and  prosecutions. 
In  1887  they  received  <£226  10s.,  and  the  same 
year  they  paid  the  proprietors  £206  14s.  1 d.  The 
remainder  went  for  the  office  expenses.  In  1888 
the  Board  received  £240  11s.  2c?.,  and  in  that 
year  they  paid  £209  11s.  2d.  to  the  proprietors 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rivers.  In  1889  the 
Board  received  £257  2s.  10c?.,  and  that  same  year 
they  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rivers  -£240  3s.  4 c?., 
and  the  remainder  for  the  office  expenses.  In 
1890  the  Board  received  £239  3s.  4c?.,  and  they 
paid  away  to  the  proprietors  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rivers  £223  9s.  10c?.  In  1891  they  received 
£252  13s.  4c?.,  and  the  same  year  they  paid  away 
£218  3s.  5c?.  to  the  proprietors  for  water  bailiffs.  In 
1892  they  received  £262  11s.  4c?.,  and  paid  to  pro- 
prietors £226  3s.  4c?.  In  1 893  they  received 
£265  3s.  lie?.,  and  paid  to  proprietors  of  rivers 
£219  8s.  Id.,  and  the  remainder  for  office  expenses. 
In  1894  the  Board  received  £254  3s.  4c?..  and  paid 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  rivers  £238  4s.  id.  In 
1895  the  Board  received  £241,  and  paid  away 
£224  Is.  6c?.  to  proprietors  of  rivers.  In  1896  they 
received  £262  3s.  4c?.,  and  paid  the  same  year 
£229  6s.  id.  In  1897  they  received  £264,  and  the 
same  year  they  paid  to  proprietors,  £240  15s.  lc?. 
In  1898  they  received  altogether  £301  19s.  4c?.,  and 
that  year  they  paid  £268  Is.  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rivers.  In  1899  they  received  £266  14s.  8c?.,  and 
they  paid  out  of  that  £242  3s.  6c?.  to  the  proprietors 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rivers. 

4539.  Did  you  say  in  1898  the  income  was  £207  ? 
—In  1898,  income  from  all  sources  was  £301  19s.  4c?. 

4540.  Thank  you,  that  is  all  right.  Is  the  district 
an  extensive  one? — From  Portrush  in  Antrim  to 
Donaghadee  in  Down.  There  are  seventeen  fisheries, 
for  which  twenty-three  certificates  have  been  granted 
by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries,  and  the  total 
valuation  of  the  district  is  £1,460. 

4541.  Just  give  us  your  points,  and  we  perhaps 
will  ask  you  questions  afterwards  I—1 The  fisheries 
mainly  depend  upon  the  rivers  Bush  and  Bann.  The 
principal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Bush.  There 
are  eight  rivers  in  the  district,  and  their  names  are 
the  Glenarm,  Glencloy,  Cushendall,  Glendun,  Carey, 
Glenshesk,  Towe,  and  Bush — all  salmon  rivers;  the 
.Lagan,  that  flows  into  Belfast  Lough,  is  also  a river 
in  the  district,  but  the  Board  derives  no  funds  from  it 
only  a small  sum  once. 

. 4542.  Why? — It  is  not  a salmon  river — a trout 
nver— no  licences  issued.  In  one  instance  the  Board 
received  10s.  as  a penalty.  The  parties  had  steeped 
flax  in  a flax  dam,  and  allowed  the  water  into  the 
Lagan ; and  there  was  a prosecution,  and  a fine  of 
10s.  was  imposed.  That  is  the  only  one.  The  only 
damage  done  to  the  rivers  is  by  flax  water. 

4543.  They  don’t  use  spurge  ?— No. 

4544.  Was  the  damage  great?— Not  for  1899,  but 
for  1898  a great  lot.  of  damage  was.  done -especially 
in  one  instance,  where  a great  many  salmon  were 
killed. 


4545.  In  the  Bush  ?— In  the  Bush. 

4546.  We  heard  of  that.  Have  you  any  s.ioge 
tions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  penalties  for  fla 
water  ? — Yes.  The  penalties  invariably  are  very  lov 


afld  the  proof  of  the  flax  water  allowed  to  flow  is  ver 

hard  to  satisfy  some  bench  of  magistr  itess it  has  to  be 

proved  that  the  owner  of  the  flax  dam  by  h mself 
servants  cut  the  flax  dam  to  cause  the  wate  to  fl0ff 
— “thus  caused  it  to  flow,”  in  the  words  of  the  Act 
( Tf  Parliament.  That  is  how  in  some  instances  the 

proof  is  taken.  This  can  hardly  be  done.  Even  when 
the  proof  is  made  good,  only  a small  penalty— from 
2s.  6d.  up — is  put  on  in  many  instances. 

4547.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a minimum— fo. 
ing  a minimum?— Yes  ; and  if  possible  that  the 
owner  of  the  flax  dam  would  be  responsible  if  it  was 
found  that  the  flax  water  was  flowing  from  the  flax 
dam,  instead  of  the  Board  to  prove  that  the  owner  of 
the  flax  dam  caused  it  to  flow  ; that  is  the  only  instance 
I think.  The  wages  amounts  to  12s.  per  week. 

4548.  For  the  bailiffs  ?— The  average  for  the 
watchers  12s.  We  have  a Board’s  inspector  who 
receives  £30  a year  and  a free  house. 

4549.  Do  you  get  suitable  watchers  in  your 
district? — Oh,  yes. 

4550.  Reliable  men  ? — Yes  ; that  is,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  rivers  employ  reliable  men.  The 
Board,  as  I said  before,  don’t  employ  watchers 
themselves. 

4551 . Have  you  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
increasing  of  your  income  ?— No.  It  varies  only  a few 
pounds. 

4552.  I noticed  so  from  beginning  to  end?— Yes; 
in  any  case  it  must  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  the 
valuation  £1,460,  and  then  it  only  varies  with  regard 
to  the  penalties— rod  licences  and  fines  that  the  Board 
may  receive  for  the  season. 

4553.  Would  you  suggest  an  increase  in  licences] 
— No. 

4554.  You  would  not ; you  think  the  rod  and  other 
licences  are  satisfactory  ?— So  it  is  thought. 

4555.  The  £1  licence  for  a rod  ? — I have  heard  no 
complaints. 

4556.  You  think  it  is  a fair  amount  ? — I think  so. 

4557.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  alter  it? — No. 

4558.  Even  though  additional  money  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Board?— Ob,  yes,  more  money 
would  be  a benefit. 

4559.  Then  your  watchers  do  their  duty  efficiently] 
— There  are  no  complaints  against  them. 

4560.  With  regard  to  the  poaching? — Well,  it  is 
not  on  the  increase  I must  say. 

4561.  But  does  poaching  go  on? — It  has  gone  on, 
hut  not  to  a great  extent — poaching  by  gaff  in  the 
day  time.  Parties  have  been  fined  occasionally- 
summoned  and  fined — and  that  prevents  others. 

4562.  In  auy  other  form  ? — None  known  to  me. 

4563.  No  nets  used? — Not  known  to  me;  not 
heard  of  any. 

4564.  The  Board  has  no  cognizance  of  them. 
Then  your  district  is  quiet  with  regard  to  these 
points? — Yes. 

4565.  Satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

4566.  Any  other  point  ? — No,  sir. 

4567.  Thank  you.  You  will  kindly  give  us  & 
note  of  these  statistics  ? — Certainly.  I will  send  it 
to  the  Secretary  in  a day  or  two ; that  will  do. 


Mr.  S.  J. 
Welply. 


Mr.  S.  J.  W el  ply  examined. 


4568.  Chairman:- 
don  District  ? — Yes, 


-You  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Ban- 
sir. 


4569  We  shall  he  glad  to  hear  what  vo 
have  got  to  tell  asl-The  area  of  m,  district  is  40 
square  rode.  There  are  135  miles  of  rivers  ai, 
spawnmg  beds  and  11  miles  of  tideway,  within  tl, 
limits  of  which  the  use  of  trammel  nets  is  prohibits 
*570.  Inside  this  tideway? Yes. 


_£henThave  JO"  anything  to  tell 
catch  ? No,  I cannot  get  any  figures. 


us  about  the 
The  net 


owners  say  they  keep  no  books,  no  accounts;  but  I 
know  the  fishery  of  the  river  for  over  30  years  as  a 
rod  angler,  as  an  elected  Conservator,  and  as  seerff- 
tary  at  present,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  has  been 
a very  large  falling  off'  of  salmon. 

4572.  Is  that  both  inside  and  outside  the  river?— 
I cannot  say  for  the  tideway,  but  T believe  it  is ; but 
in  the  fresh  water  portion  it  has  fallen  away  very 
considerably. 

4573.  Of  course  that  is  your  owfc- impression?— D 
is  my  own  knowledge  as  an  angler. 
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4574.  But  you  hare  no  figures  to  give  us?— No; 
but  I can  give  you  the  number  of  rod  and  net  licences 
taken  out  since  1892.  I cannot  go  further  back  than 
that,  as  I have  not  the  books. 

4575.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  information  ? 
—In  1892  there  were  93  rod  licences  taken  out,  and 
25  net  licences ; in  1893  there  were  82  rod  licences 
and  26  nets;  1894,  82  rod  licences,  and  30  net 
licences;  in  1895  there  were  77  rod  licences,  and  30 
net  licences ; in  1S96  there  were  76  rod  licences,  and 
32  net  licences;  in  1897  there  were  83  rod  licences, 
and  33  net  licences ; in  1898  there  were  72  rod  licen- 
ces, and  33  net  licences ; in  1899  there  were  62  rod 
licences,  and  33  net  licences  taken  out.  I may  say, 
sir,  that  the  only  net  used  is  the  seine  net  in  the 
tideway. 

4576.  How  about  the  mouth  of  the  river? 

4577.  Mr.  Green. — The  mouth  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kinsale  Harbour  ? — The  defined  boundary  for 
rets  is  between  Blockhouse  and  the  Coastguard  station. 

4578.  Chairman.— What  kind  of  nets  are  used  1— 
They  are  seine  or  draft  nets.  They  have  one 
end  of  the  rope  on  shore,  and  according  as  they  pull 
the  boat  along  they  heave  out  the  net.  Then  they 
pull  the  ends  together  and  haul  in. 

4579.  When  they  are  fully  out  do  they  constitute 
a complete  block  to  the  river  ?— 1 They  are  not  long 
enough  to  reach  across  the  whole  river.  There  was  an 
objection  made  some  time  ago  to  the  length  of  the 
nets,  and  the  Commissioners  shortened  the  nets  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river.  There  was  a sworn  inquiry, 
and  proved  they  fished  the  lower  parts  with  nets  of  100 
fathoms,  and  the  Commissioners  fixed  the  length  at 
75  fathoms.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  bye-law  was  rejected. 

4580.  Are  these  the  only  kinds  of  nets  used  ? 

Seines  are.  the  only  kind,  sir. 

4581.  Even  outside  the  mouth  ?-  They  cannot  use 

trammel  nets  inside  the  Blockhouse  to  the  Coastguard 
station.  Outside  they  can  use  any  kind  of  net  they 
wish.  J 

4582.  Are  there  many  fixed  nets  outside? — I can- 
not say  that.  They  have  power  to  use  any  nets  they 
wish  at  sea. 

4583.  What  about  the  protection  of  the  river? 

4584.  Mr.  Green.— Before  you  pass  from  the  nets, 
besides  the  salmon  nets  there  are  sprat  nets  and 
herring  nets?  -Well,  sometime  ago  the  men  used  to 
hsh  with  a net  called  a sprat  net  during  the  annual 
dose  season,  and  an  inquiry  was  held  and  the 
Inspectors  prohibited  the  use  of  these  nets.  Then 
there  was  a,  case  where  they  used  a so-called  herring 
net,  and  this  was  also  prohibited.  They  used  to  take 
in  this  sprat  net  salmon  and  fry.  They  cannot  be 
used  above  the  iron  bridge.  This  is  a most  useful 
Ttu  [ ha7e  Sot  a return  from  the  Coastguards 
'' ,.  nun\ber  of  large  boats  employed  in  the  mackerel 
tsrnng  during  the  season  oil'  Kinsale.  There  were  98 
large  boats  fished  last  year  in  Kinsale.  They  used 
nets  of  the  average  length  of  two  and  a half  miles,  of 
a cp  h of  18  feet,  and  46  smaller  boats  fished  with 
Lorn  •,  ree quarters  of  a mile  long.  That  would 
nc  * <9  miles  of  nets,  which  I believe  myself  affects 
tne  entrance  of  the  fish  into  the  harbonr.  They  fish 

m five  to  about  30  miles  at  sea. 

E ' ^HAIRMAN* — Have  you  anything  else  to  tell 
“s  about  the  protection  of  the  river  ?— To  my  own 
evUr  river  11118  been  better  protected  than 
claw  6 a6’  , ause  we  have  more  men  and  a better 
assistance  ^ (-!onstahulary  give  us  very  valuable 

with  L'tT°U  ^hink  the  fish  are  not  so  much  interfered 
laws  i - Commissioners  passed  very  useful  bye- 
he  substantial  minimum  fines  which  cannot 

when  «, ere<*  Wltl1  hy  the  magistrates,  and  any  time 
to  tj656  P®^0118  were  convicted  and  they  appealed 

trates  we^upSa^’  ^ ***  ™p0Sed  by  the  magis* 
rivtf8f‘  \°U  *hink  that  sufficient  fish  get  up  the 
tor  breeding  purposes  ?— No,  nor  in  the  open 


season.  That  is  for  the  rod  men.  The  nets  prevent 
ofthe  river1,6  **  Wmj  netS  “ the  tidaI  Won 
4588  What  is  the  width  of  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  nets  are  ?— In  the  upper  portion  of  .the 
river  they  fish  a little  below  Innishannon;  the  men 
would  be  satisfied  to  fish  with  a net  45  fathoms,  and 
further  down  they  fish  with  a net  of  100  fathoms  I 
do  not  know  the  width.  I believe  the  tidal  portion 
of  the  river  has  been  over-netted.  There  is  much 
more  drainage  now,  and  the  flood  waters  nms  off  a 
great  deal  quicker,  and  the  river  is  not  high  enough 
to  bring  up  all  these  fish  as  they  used  to  do ; and  1 
believe  also  that  these  winter  floods  destroy  a lot  of 
the  spawning  beds  in  the  small  streams.  I have  seen 
the  beds  there,  and  alter  these  floods  they  are  all 
washed  away.  The  streams  rise  quicker  and  run 
down  quicker,  and  the  small  bridges  that  were  on  the 
mountain  streams  a few  years  ago  have  been  carried 
away,  and  they  are  making  higher  bridges. 

4589.  Your  opinion  is  that  depletion  ofthe  river  is 
due  to  over-netting  in  the  narrow  pari  of  the  estuary  ? 
— In  the  tideway.  J 

459°.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  how 
this  should  be  met  1 — I would  suggest  that  the  weekly 
close  season  be  extended  by  twelve  hours,  from  6 
on  Monday  morning  to  6 on  Monday  evening,  to  give 
the  fish  an  additional  time  to  get  up.  ° 

4591 . Would  not  that  simply  moan  that  yon  transfer 
the  hsh  from  one  proprietor  to  another  ?— From  five 
to  six  boats  would  suffer  by  it,  but  the  middle  and 
upper  net  men  would  be  able  to  take  the  fish  that 
would  escape  from  the  men  using  these  large  nets 
The  upper  net  men,  the  middle  net  men,  and  the 
fish  ang  613  WOuld  fcliea  ll,ave  a f,lirer  proportion  of 

4592.  You  think  more  fish  would  get  un  ?— Oh 

certainly.  r ’ 

*i  •4?9?:  Have  you  any  other suggestion  to  make?— I 
think  the  season  opens  too  early  in  the  Bandon  It 
opens  at  present  for  rods  about  15th  February,  and  for 
nets  on.  the  1st  March,  and  I would  shorten  both  these 
times  by,  say  fourteen  days,  to  1st  March  for  rods 
ar.d  the  middle  of  March  for  nets. 

4594  I suppose  a great  number  of  kelts  would  be 
going  down  ?— After  a big  flood  comes,  the  fish  tail 
down  from  the  upper  waters  and  they  congregate  iust 
above  the  tideway,  say  for  three  miles  in  the  tidewav 
and  in  the  fresh  water.  J 

4595.  What  himo  do  the  kelts  usually  go  down 
with  you  ?— About  January,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

4596.  And  when  do  they  all  disappear!—]:  have 
seen  old  fish  m the  upper  portions  of  the  river  in 
Apnl.  And  there  is  another  matter  about  noisonin- 
I would  make  poisoning  a felony—that  is,  any  person 
poisoning,  or  having  possession  of  stuff  for  tie  Dur 
pose  of  killing  fiel,  (except  poisoning  by  flax  water) 
a felony,  and  in  case  of  poisoning  having' been  proved’ 
compensation  should  be  recovered  from  whatever  nor' 
tion  of  the  river  poisoning  has  taken  place  on  ^ 

4597.  What  is  the  chief  poison  used  in  yiur  dis- 
tric,'!— Spurge,  and  in  a very  small  number  of  oases 
hme.  Spurge,  unfortunately,  is  used  largely'  ii 
my  district  There  is  no  trouble  to  ge,  it,  but  poison- 
mg  lias  not  been  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  was  some 
years  ago.  Pour  yearn  ego  I got  information  about 
poisoning,  and  t took  two  bailiffs  and  two  policemen 
with  me  and  we  caught  one  man  in  the  vert 

He  was  fined  £10,  and  for  a couple  of  years  they  did 
not  poison  any.  Last  year  there  were  about  Jehty 
salmon  poisoned  at  Mauch.  Mr.  Beasley  had°t£ 
fishing  from  Mr.  Conner,  and  the  person!  who  lot 
the  salmon  never  paid  for  them;  the  salmon  wire 
returned.  w 

4598.  You  ™h  to  add  poiaoai 

reuses  of  depletion  !_Partly,  of  course  it  destroy,  1 
lot  of  trout  and  fry  and  parr.  -v  a 

4599.  Have  you  anymore  suggestions  to  offer?— 

have  not  sufficient  funds  to  protect  theriverproperly,and 


Jan.  18, 1500 

Mr.  s737 
Wb1j.Iv. 
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Mr.  S J. 
Welply. 


Mr.  H.  O' 
OKall. 


I suggest  that  the  licence  duty  on  nets  be  increased. 
At  present  a seine  net  is  only  £3,  .and  the  rod  angler 
pays  £1.  I beard  at  an  inquiry  here  a net  owner 
swear  they  made  £100  out  of  their  boat. 

4600.  You  would  increase  largely  the  net  licence 
duties  1 — Just  reasonably. 

4601.  Would  you  propose  any  increase  on  the  rod 
licence? — No,  indeed,  I would  not;  because  they 
have  falleu  off  very  considerably — from  ninety-three 
to  sixty-two  rods,  and  the  nets  have  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  from  1892  to  1899. 

4602.  What  would  you  say  to  putting  a licence 

duty  upon  trouting  rods  ? — I think  it  would  be  harsh 
upon 

4603.  Harsh  upon  the  poor  anglers  ? — Upon  the 
poor  trout  anglers.  There  is  another  thing,  I would 
value  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  of  the  river  under  the 
10  per  cent.  rate.  At  present  it  is  not  so,  only 
portion  of  it,  about  five  miles  of  it. 

4604.  So  as  to  increase  your  finances  ? — Yes. 

4605.  Is  there  am  thing  else  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? 

4606.  Mr.  Greek. — You  said  it  is  not  valued  under 
the  10  per  cent,  rate — why  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

4607.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  many  miles  are 
valued  ?— The  best  part  of  the  river  ; about  five  miles 
at  present. 

4608.  Would  there  be  any  hardship  in  carrying 
out  the  valuation  throughout? — Last  season  was  the 
worst  season  they  ever  had — the  anglers  had.  Of 
course,  a great  deal  depends  upon  what  will  come  out 
of  this  Commission.  Certainly,  there  should  be  some 
rate  struck.  And  about  hatcheries — I believe  the 
hatcheries  in  my  river  should  be  started  in  the  upper- 
part  of  it.  There  are  laige  deep  pools  there  of  thirty 
feet.  The  spring  fish  run  up,  and  they  cannot  be  taken 
out  except  by  poison  alone,  and  for  eight  years  there 
has  been  only  two  small  cases  of  it  in  this  part  of  the 
river.  By  starting  hatcheries  up  there,  where  the 
early  run  of  fish  can  be  taken  to  breed  off,  I believe 
it  would  improve  the  fishery  very  much. 

4609.  Some  people  say  that  by  putting  a hatchery 
up  the  river  you  make  ihe  smolts  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a long  stream,  and,  therefore,  they  advocate  putting 
the  hatcheries  near  the  tidal  water;  what  do  you  think 
of  that? — It  would  be  more  natural  to  follow  the 
coui-se  of  nature.  The  salmon  run  up  the  small 
streams,  and  whatever  the  parr  and  fry  feed  on  they 
seem  to  get  there  in  larger  proportions  than  in  the 
lower  waters. 


4610.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  view 

of  placing  hatcheries  near  the  tidal  waters  ? No. 

4611.  Youhaveno  statistics  of  the  catch  of  salmon? 
— No. 

4612.  Would  it  not  be  very  advisable  to  get 
statistics? — I could  not  get  them.  Every  man  ran 
do  what  he  wishes  with  his  fish,  and  give  no  return 
of  it. 

4613.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  supposition  that 
the  exposure  of  the  number  might  affect  the  rent?— 
There  is  no  rent  paid. 

4014.  Supposing  a net  fisherman  was  to  he  dealt 
with,  if  he  gave  statistics  annually  another  man  who 
saw  the  large  number  of  salmon  lie  captured  per  year 
might  give  a larger  rent  1 —But  there  is  no  rent  what- 
ever. Any  person  wishing  to  pay  licence  duty  ran 
use  his  boat. 

4615.  I mean  where  a rental  exists?— Certainly, 
that  would  bo  a difficulty. 

4616.  Statistics  might  be  made  more  or  less  confi- 
dential, not  in  detail,  but  in  regard  to  a district  1 — 
J ust  the  same  as  the  coastguards,  who  take  a return  of 
every  boat  coming  in.  They  give  a weekly  return  of 
all  the  fish  they  catch,  and  the  same  could  be  dona 
with  regard  to  salmon  fisheries. 

461 7.  It  is  essential  statistics  should  be  got?— Most 
essential,  no  doubt. 

4618.  You  mentioned  about  herring  nets;  what 
did  you  moan? — You  mean  what  is  called  in  Scotland 
scringing  for  salmon?  They  are  so-called  herringnets, 
but  really  they  are  illegal  nets  for  catching  salmon. 
These  nets  are  used  in  the  very  same  way  as  the 
salmon  net.  I refer  to  those  nets  used  above  the  Iron 
Bridge. 

4619.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  mackerel  fisher- 
men did  damage?-  —The}''  scare  the  fish  off.  I would 
not  say  that  the  mackerel  boats  take  the  salmon,  but 
I say  they  scare  the  fish  off. 

4620.  They  may  capture  the  young  salmon  and 
smolts?— They  would  take  white  trout  and  small  salmon 

4621.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  they  do  so  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — I was  told  so,  but  oa  hearsay 
evideuce. 

4622.  Have  the  nets  largely  increased  in  the 
estuary? — I have  taken  no  return  except  for  last  year. 
When  I got  the  return  I thought  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  bring  it  in  this  report. 

4623.  The  salmon  nets  have  largely  increased?— 
Oh,  yes. 

4624.  Would  you  give  us  that  return  of  the 
licensed  nets  and  licensed  rods  ? —Yes,  sir. 


H. 


Mr.  H.  O’H.  O’Neill  examined. 


4625.  Chairman.— You  come  from  Coleraine  dis- 
trict, Mr.  O'Neill? — Yes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Bann. 

4626.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  fish  caught  in 
recent  years  ? — Yes.  There  has  been  a falling  off  for 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

4627.  Has  it  been  marked? — Yes,  very  marked 
these  last  three  years. 

4628.  Can  you  give  us  figures? — I have  no  figures 
with  me.  This  year  1899  was  a little  better  than  the 
two  previous  years,  and  the  class  of  fish  was  much 
heavier  and  better  than  the  previous  year  of  1898. 

4629.  Do  you  mean  that  those  two  years  previous 
to  the  present  bad  year  have  been  worse  than  any 
years  you  have  known  before?— Yes,  worse  than  any 
I have  ever  known. 

4630.  And  this  year  you  say  was  a good  year  ? 
— Not  a good  year,  but  slightly  improved." 

4631.  Improved  as  compared  with  the  two  previous 
years  ? — Yes,  any  of  the  previous  years. 

4R32.  Tell  us  the  means  you  take  to  capture  the 
fivh  ?--  -I  own  four  fixed  draft  nets  and  one  bag  net 
fixed  to  the  shore  with  one  end.  The  fish  come  up 
with  the  tide,  and  we  keep  a man  at  the  outer  end  of 


the  net  in  a boat  to  watch  for  the  fish  coming,  and 
when  he  observes  them  ho  lets  go  the  outer  end  of  the 
net  and  pulls  in  quickly  to  the  shore  and  surrounds 
them.  In  rough  weather  you  cannot  fish  these 
particular  nets  at  all,  because  a man  cannot  stand  out 
there  in  a boat.  It  is  dangerous. 

4633.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  this  falling  off! 
— I have  different  reasons  here  that  I think  are  the 
causes.  There  are  turbine  wheels  in  lieu  of  bucket 
wheels  on  the  river. 

4634.  That  is  destroying  the  fry? — Yes,  a great 
number  of  turbine  wheels  have  been  erected  on 
tributaries  of  the  river  Bann,  and  the  fry  coming 
through  have  been  either  killed  or  injured. 

4635.  You  have  not  seen  it  personally  ?— No,  but 
I learned  that  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  an 
bailiffs.  They  have  been  got  in  quantities  killed  an 
wounded.  Then  they  are  poisoned  by  discharge 
from  bleach  workB,  dye  works,  and  they  are  poison 
from  ffax  water.  In  our  locality  there  is  a gf«| 
quantity  of  flax  grown,  and  the  farmers  let  go 
flax  water  into  the  livers  in  spite  of  the  law. 

4636.  Are  they  not  prosecuted r — They  have  been, 
but  the  fines  are  such  that  they  can  be  minimised  to 
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4655.  Does  it  leap  out  of  the  water  like  the  dolphin  ? Jan.  18, 

— Yes,  I have  seen  them  leap  out  of  the  water.  Afr  H~ 

Mr.  Green. — They  are  dolphins.  O'Neill. 

4656.  Professor  MTntosh. — The  thresher  shark  is 
a solitary  animal  as  a rule.  I think  that  you  refer  to 
dolphins  ? — They  are  almost  as  large  as  a goodsized 
boat  when  they  rise  out  of  the  water. 

4657.  Chairman. — I suppose  these  have  always 
been  there? — I have  seen  them  very  plentiful  within 
the  last  four  years — more  than  they  have  ever  been. 

4658.  Well  as  to  seals.  There  are  no  seals  ? — No  ; 

I don’t  think  there  are  any  in  our  locality.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  pass  round  in  the  season.  Then 
there  are  moles  or  piers  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Bann  to  improve  the  navigation.  They  have 
altered  the  course  ot  the  fry  leaving  the  river  largely, 
because  the  fresh  or  spate  goes  right  straight  out  to 
sea,  whereas  they  used  to  linger  and  go  along  the 
shore  before  that.  As  a rule  the  fish  come  back 
almost  in  the  same  course  as  they  go  out.  Well  that 
has  largely  diminished  my  take  of  fish  along  the  shore 
— the  alteration  of  current.  There  is  a great  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  drift  nets  in  my  district.  In  the 
year  1880  there  were  none  of  these  nets  ; now  there 
are,  I suppose,  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  them  altogether 
licensed. 

4659.  Outside  the  mouth  ? — Yes.  I expect  that 
Mr.  English  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  them. 

4660.  Mv.  Green — Where  do  the  boats  start 
from  that  fish  these  drift  nets? — From  Donegal,  and 
some  from  the  town  of  Portste  wart, and  the  length  of  the 
nets  has  increased  from  300  yards  to  about  1,200 
yards.  They  are  gradually  making  them  longer  every 
year-,  and  still  they  pay  the  same  licence.  This  year 
I have  seen  one  boat  bring  as  many  as  seventy  fish  in 
in  a night,  and  they  don’t,  some  of  them,  pay  much 
respect  for  the  weekly  close  time. 

4661.  Chairman. — Would  you  suggest  with  refer- 
ence to  these  that  the  licence  duty  be  increased? — 

Yes  ; I think  when  there  is  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  net,  the  licence,  I think,  should  surely  be  in- 
creased. Well  then  as  to  improvements  or  anything 
to  improve  the  number  of  fish,  I would  suggest  that 
there  be  an  increase  of  funds,  and  better  protection. 

I think  the  police  should  protect  the  rivers.  All  they 
do  at  present  is  to  protect  the  bailiffs  where  complaints 
are  made.  In  Aghadoey  and  Troome  districts  our 
bailiffs  have  been  fired  at  on  several  occasions  by 
poachers.  And  I think,  too,  that  the  Government 
should  establish  hatcheries. 


a very  small  amount,  and  the  magistrates  generally 
brin<r  it  down  to  that,  and  they  do  not  regard  that  at 
all.  °They  would  pay  the  fine  and  let  the  water  go  all 
the  same.  They  have  been  fined  as  low  as  Is.,  and 
think  nothing  of  that. 

4637.  Except  the  disgrace  of  being  fined  ? — Some 
of  them  do  not  think  much  of  that  either.  Then 
there  is  destruction  of  fry  by  the  eel  nets  in  June. 

4638.  What  time  now  do  the  fry  come  down? — 
They  come  down  in  April,  May,  and  June,  the 
principal  months. 

4639.  Is  there  a large  run  of  fry  in  June  with 

y0U  1 In  May  and  April  it  is  probably  largest ; but 

it  is  according  to  the  season — according  to  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls — that  they  get  away  sooner  or  later. 
Sometimes  they  are  kept  in  the  river  altogether  for 
want  of  rain  to  take  them  out. 

4640.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
destruction  by  the  eel  weirs  ? — Only  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Jameson,  who  has  an  eel  weir  below  Toome. 
He  proved  that  he  had  caught  a number  of  fry  in  his 
eel  coghill  in  June — upwards  of  a stone  weight  of  fry. 
There  is  a quantity  of  fry  caught  in  the  pollen  nets 
in  Lough  Neagh  district  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

4641.  You  know  that? — The  bailiffs  employed  by 
the  Conservators  have  found  them  often. 

4642.  It  is  from  their  report  you  tell  us  that  also  ? 
—Yes. 

4643.  You  have  it  from  the  bailiffs  ? — Yes. 

4644.  Has  anything  been  done  to  check  that? — 
Nothing  to  check  it,  unless  a part  of  Toome  Bay  was 
exempted  from  these  nets. 

4645.  That  has  been  done  ? — That  was  done ; but 
they  are  trying  to  get  that  thrown  open  to  these 
nets  at  the  present  time.  They  had  an  application 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conservators  in  the  Cole- 
raine district,  to  see  if  they  would  sanction  it  or  if 
they  had  any  objections  to  it.  I expect  you  will  likely 
hear  evidence  regarding  that  in  this  Commission. 

4646.  Are  the  salmon  you  get  in  your  net  Bann 
salmon ; are  they  making  for  the  Bann  or  the  Bush  ? 
— Making  for  the  Bann  most  of  them.  We  get  some 
of  the  Foyle  fish  in  the  month  of  August ; but  in  the 
other  part  of  the  season  it  is  all  Bann  fish. 

4647.  You  evidently  think  that  the  destruction  of 
fry  in  the  way  you  mention,  and  the  poisoning  are 
largely  answerable  for  the  depletion  ? — There  is  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  wild  fowl  called 
cormorants.  There  is  a great  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  these  last  few  years,  since  the  Birds  Protec- 
tion Act  came  into  force. 

4648.  On  the  river  ? — Yes  ; and  at  the  present 
time  I think  there  is  ten  to  one  on  the  river  over 
what  used  to  be,  and  they  are  very  destructive. 

4649.  Oh,  they  are  very  destructive  ? — Then 
there  is  a great  increase  in  the  greylord  in  the  sea. 
It  is  a sort  of  pollock.  There  are  great  quantities  of 
these  in  April,  May,  and  June  when  the  fry  are  going 
down.  The  fishermen  have  caught  boat  loads  of  them, 
and  I have  caught  them  myself. 

4650  And  have  you  opened  them  and  seen  fry  in 
them?— Yes — three,  four,  and  even  five  fry  in  one 
fish.  They  are  so  ravenous  that  they  would  take  the 
hare  hook  if  drawn  through  the  water  sometimes. 
They  are  very  greedy.  Well,  then  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  salmon  are  returning  to  the  river, 
I have  noticed  numbers  of  threshers  and  finners 
in  the  hay  and  round  the  coast.  These  are  great  large 
brutes  of  fish — a sort  of  whale. 

4651.  Yes,  and  you  think  that  they  destroy  the 
fry  ? — I expect  they  are  after  the  salmon. 

4652.  Professor  MTntosh. — May  I ask  what  you 
call  the  thresher — is  it  a shark.  There  is ’a  thresher 
shark,  we  know  ? — I expect  that  is  what  they  are. 
That  is  what  we  always  call  them. 

4653.  Mr.  Green. — Did  you  ever  catch  one  of 
them  ? — Oh,  no  ; they  are  very  large. 

4654.  Professor  MTntosh. — I suspect  it  may  he  a 
kind  of  whale  you  refer  to? — I think  they  are  called 
“wolves  of  the  sea  ” in  the  Encyclopedia. 


4662.  Is  there  not  sufficient  enterpi-ise  do  you  think 
in  your  district  to  do  it  without  applying  to  the 
Government? — We  have  not  funds  enough,  I think. 
Funds  are  required  to  start  it. 

4663.  To  start  it? — Yes?  although  the  Bann  and 
Foyle  Company  could  have  done  a good  deal,  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  them  to  do  it  all. 

4664.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — 
No,  nothing,  only  these.  If  there  is  anything  you 
would  like  to  ask  me  I will  answer  it. 

4665.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  regard  to  your  bag 
net  especially,  what  would  you  think  of  a change  in 
the  weekly  close  time — in  having  none  whatsoever — 
and  by  arranging  that  the  fishing  ceases  at  the 
end  of  July? — I think  that  the  weekly  close  time  as 
it  is  at  presefit  is  very  suitable. 

4666.  Is  not  it  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  stormy  weather  ? — Sometimes  it  is  with  the  bag 
net.  You  cannot  get  it  set  with  stormy  weather,  but 
you  cannot  fish  in  the  sea  with  any  net  if  it  is  stormy. 

4667.  How  do  your  men  do  on  Saturday  ? — Some- 
times they  cannot  lift  the  net  at  all,  and  it  stands 
over,  then  they  cannot  go  out  until  Monday,  they  go 
out  sometimes  on  the  Sabbath. 

4668.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  responsibility 
and  care  about  it? — Yes. 
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Jtn.  18, 1900.  4669.  What  do  you  think  of  a plan  by  which  the 

Mr.  H.  O'H.  weekly  close  time  on  these  nets  would  be  abolished, 
O’Neill.  and  a shorter  fishing  period  be  arranged  1 — I think  as 

it  is  at  present  it  would  be  better  than  making  it 
shorter,  because,  probably,  you  would  take  away  from 
a good  part  of  the  season.  It  would  depend  on  the 
run  of  the  fish.  It  might  come  at  the  time  you 
would  take  off  the  season . 

4670.  That  has  to  be  considered! — Yes. 

4671.  Mr.  Green. — You  say  a fine  Saturday  is  a 
great  misfortune  ? — I could  hardly  say  about  that. 

4672.  Professor  MTntosh. — Could  you  not  give 
an  opinion? — Not  at  present. 

4673.  As  to  the  eel  nets,  are  there  many  in  your 
district? — They  are  mostly  in  the  upper  pai’t  of  the 
river. 

4674.  Are  they  profitable  ? — I think  so.  I could 
not  say  as  regards  the  take,  but  I believe  they  are 
profitable;  sometimes  they  take  good  quantities  of 
eels. 

4675.  Do  they  take  larger  fish  than  salmon  fry? — 
Oh,  yes  ; almost  any  fish  that  would  go  through,  the 
mesh  is  so  small. 

4676.  It  is  well  known  that  they  capture  many 
salmon  fry  all  over  the  country  ?— Yes. 

4677.  Is  much  destruction  caused  by  the  pollen 
nets  ? — Yes ; according  to  the  bailiffs  they  catch  great 
numbers  of  fry  in  certain  seasons.  The  mesh  is  just 
the  size  to  catch  them. 

4678.  It  is  a small  mesh? — Yes. 

4679.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  nets, 
you  say  that  they  have  increased  from  what  ? — From 
300  to  1,200  yards. 

4680.  How  do  they  manipulate  the  1,200  net? — 
They  set  it  and  stream  it  out  in  the  sea  to  its  full 
length,  and  a breezy  night  is  the  best  time,  just  like  a 
herjing  net. 

4681.  Leaded  and  floated  ? — Yes. 

4682.  Do  they  use  lead  at  the  bottom  ? — Yes. 

4683.  And  cork  on  the  top? — Yes.  It  is  about 

fifty  meshes  deep,  so  that  a boat  can  carry  a good 
length  of  it.  It  is  made  of  the  finest  twine  they  can 
get  that  is  strong  enough. 

4684.  You  mentioned  that  they  caught  occasionally 
seventy  salmon  ? — Yes,  this  season  they  did.  I have 
known,  in  other  seasons,  one  boat  catch  over  100  in 
one  night. 

4685.  That  is  a very  successful  evening’s  fishing  ? — 
Yes.  A breezy  night  is  the  best  night.  On  a breezy 
night  the  fish  are  at  the  top  of  the  water — near  the 
surface. 

4686.  It  is  a gill  net,  in  short? — Yes  ; large  mesh. 
They  would  get  them  on  a breezy  night  at  the  very 
top  of  the  net,  next  the  corks ; they  would  not  get 
one  deep  at  all. 

4687.  It  is  your  opinion  that  a very  great  diminu- 
tion has  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

4688.  Have  you  any  statistics? — No;  nothing 
more  than  what  I have  said. 

4689.  It  would  have  been  much  more  reliable  to 
have  accurate  statistics! — Yes;  but  I could  tell  you 
almost  what  I caught  this  season. 

4690.  In  your  own  nets,  and  the  figures  for  the 
previous  years  ? — I could  give  you  almost  the 
amount. 

4691.  That  would  be  interesting? — This  year  I 

took  about  400  head  of  fish  in  the  season.  I did  not 
fish  four  nets,  but  two  only 

4692.  What  is  the  average? — Owing  to  the  pre- 
vious seasons  being  bo  bad,  I have  to  employ  a crew 
of  men  for  each  net— that  is,  a draft  net. 

4693.  You  reduced  the  expenditure  and  had  a 
better  return? — Yea. 


4694.  You  employed  four  men  last  year? ,p; 

men  to  each  net.  Ve 

4695.  You  got  how  many  last  year  ?— 200  head 

4696.  This  year  you  employed  how  many  men U 

Five  men  to  each  net.  I had  three  nets  last  vp»r~ 
that  is  in  1898.  * 

4697.  And  this  year  you  had  how  many?__TW 
nets. 

4698.  And  how  many  men  1— Five  with  each  net 
—ten  men.  These  are  draft  nets  not  counting  the 
bag  net  with  four  men,  1 fish  it  every  season.  8 

4699.  How  has  the  bag  net  done  ?— That' is  inclu- 
ded in  the  take. 

4700  Does  it  differ  from  the  draft  as  to  capture? 
— No,  its  capture  has  gone  down  also.  It  is  not  j 
very  good  station— anyhow  it  is  not  a station  where 
we  take  many. 

4701.  But  if  seventy  salmon  are  caught  by  these 
special  nets  you  mention  there  are  surely  numerous 
salmon  in  the  sea.  If  the  one  you  mentioned, 
which  is  1,200  yards  long,  catches  seventy  salmon  in  a 
single  night,  there  must  lie  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— Yes,  but  they  go  out  high  to  sea.  I have  to 
keep  to  the  shore. 

4702.  But  the  fishes  out  there  come  back  ?— It  is 
principally  owing  to  the  piers  that  my  takes  have 
diminished.  I would  have  caught  moro  only  for  the 
piers. 

4703.  Has  not  the  weather  something  to  do  with 
it? — Yes,  tlmtis  so,  this  year  the  weather  was  very  good. 

4704.  Last  year  it  was  not  ? — No. 

4705.  But  there  must  be  fishes  in  the  sea  when  the 
men  catch  seventy  in  a single  night?— Yes,  there 
must  be  a good  many. 

4706.  Chairman. — From  what  you  say  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  fall  in  your  fishery  is'caused  a good  deal 
by  changing  the  current  of  the  river  ? — Yes.  I don’t 
think  Professor  MTntosh  understands  what  I mean, 

4707.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Oh  yes,  quite  ?- 
That  is,  as  to  the  reason  I have  caught  so  few  fish, 
although  on  one  night  I saw  seventy  fish  caught  by 
one  boat. 

4708.  The  maiu  point  I wished  to  bring  out  was  the 
presence  of  salmon  in  the  neighbourhood,  whatever 
change  the  current  may  have  made,  that  is  the  essen- 
tial point,  though  in  regard  to  your  own  fishery  the 
current  has  made  distinct  changes  ?— They  have  been 
scarce  all  the  same — scarcer  than  usual  you  know. 

4709.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  weather  was  a 
difficulty.  You  had  not  a good  season  ? — I had  a bad 
season,  hut  better  than  the  previous  season. 

4710.  Mr-.  Green. — What  is  tho  best  year  you  can 
remember  ? — 1885. 

4711.  Professor  MTntosh. — That  was  a wonderful 
year  everywhere.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  the 
same  everywhere  ; 1893  was  not  bad  ? — That  was  a 
bad  season. 

4712.  Was  it  bad  with  you  ? — It  was. 

4713.  Chairman. — Do  you  remember  the  catch  in 
1885 — I mean  approximately,  simply  to  compare  with 
the  amount  you  have  given  us  just  now? — I caught 
about  forty-eight  hundred  head. 

4714.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us,  Mr.  O’Neill? 
—No,  there  is  nothing  else,  except  that  I am  satished 
with  the  weekly  close  time  ns  it  is,  and  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  right  to  make  it  any  longer.  That  is  to 
say,  with  the  alteration,  owing  to  the  tide  sometimes 
the  week  extends  about  fifty-four  hours,  from  that  to 
fifty-six,  and  I think  it  is  a short  fishing  week.  There 
is  plenty  of  fish  get  up  the  rivers  to  breed. 

4715.  You  think  that? — Yes ; plenty  of  fish  get  up 
up  during  Saturday  and  Sabbath. 

4716.  But  you  think  there  is  a great  destruction 
in  the  way  of  fry,  and  that  they  are  not  properly  pro- 
tected ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  English,  Coleraine,  examined. 


4717.  Chairman. — You  are  fclie  Clerk  of  the  Cole- 
raine district  ? — Yes. 

4718.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  got  ■ 
to  tell  us? — The  Coleraine  district  has  a seaboard 
only  about  eight  miles — that  is  from  Portrush  across 
to  Downhill — a distance  of  only  something  about 
eight  miles.  It  includes  all  the  rivers  that 
flow  between  these  two  points  to  their  sources — that 
is  the  River  Bann  right  up  to  Lough  Neagh,  called 
the  Lower  Bann,  about  thirty-four  miles.  Lough 
Neagh  itself  and  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  from 
their  sources.  There  is  the  Maine  that  runs  about 
thirty-four  miles,  and  then  there  is  the  Sixmilewater 
that  runs  about  twentv-four,  and  the  n«xt  river  of 
importance  is  the  Upper  Bann,  which  rises  in  the 
Mourne  mountains.  Then  the  next  would  be  the 
Blackwater,  which  runs  a good  many  miles  into 
County  Monaghan — I suppose  about  forty  miles ; and 
then  there  is  the  Ballinderry  river,  which  runs 
through  Tyrone,  and  the  Moyola,  about  thirty-two 
miles,  in  the  County  Derry.  I believe  the  drainage 
area  of  the  whole  district  is  about  2,000  miles. 

4719.  A very  large  district? — Yes.  The  engines 
used  in  the  district  are  rod  and  lines.  There  is  a 
licence  duty  on  them  of  £1  ; draft  nets  for  salmon  £'6 
and  drift  nets  £3  each ; bag  nets  £10,  boxes  and 
cribs  for  salmon  £10.  On  cross  lines  the  duty  is  £2, 
but  there  have  been  none  of  them  used  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Then  there  are  licences  for  trammel  nets 
for  pollen  £1,  draft  nets  for  pollen  30a.,  and  coghill 
nets  for  eels  £3  each.  I have  here  made  out  a return 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  last  twenty  years  (produced). 

4720.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  licences  ? — 

I have  them  returned  here. 

4721.  Well,  take  that  first? — I have  the  return  for 
each  year  from  1879,  including  the  present  year  up  to 
the  30th  October  last,  giving  the  number  of  salmon 
rods,  draft  nets,  drift  nets,  trammel  nets,  and  bag  nets 
each  year.  I have  them  tabulated. 

4722.  Mr.  Green. — You  will  hand  in  that  return  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I brought  it  for.  I have  then  a 
tabulated  return  of  the  expenditure  for  the  twenty 
years,  giving  each  year  separately,  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  water  bailiffs,  law  costs,  postage,  and  the 
usual  headings  given  in  the  annual  returns,  and  they 
are  tabulated  for  twenty  years.  Then  I have  a return 
of  the  income  from  different  sources  for  twenty  years 
— in  fact  twenty-one  years,  I should  say. 

4723.  Chairman. — Your  income,  it  is  not  in- 
creasing?— No;  for  last  year  it  was  £899,  that  is 
about  £100  less  than  the  average  for  twenty  years  I 
should  say. 

4724.  But  in  some  years  it  was  higher — in  1885 
you  had  £1,324?— Yes. 

4725.  Do  you  think  £899  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  ? — We  make  it  meet  the  requirements. 

4726.  It  had  to  meet  them? — Yes.  We  cut  the 
coat  according  to  the  cloth.  Well,  as  to  the  amount 
expended  on  protection — at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
large  number  of  water  bailiffs  employed,  some  for  the 
whole  year,  and  some  for  a short-  period.  There  are 
thirty-nine  employed  at  a salary  of  £7  10s.  per  annum. 
These  men  are  generallv  employed  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh  looking  after  the,  collection  of  licence 
duty,  and  seeing  that  none  fish  except  licence  holders, 
>tud  then  on  the  rivers  they  see  that  none  fish  except 
those  authorised  with  regular  licences.  Then  one  or 
two  have  £8,  one  £10,  one  £12  10s.  and  one  £15. 
The  man  who  has  £15  is  specially  on  the  County 
Tyrone  side  to  look  after  the  takings  of  small  pollen.  It 
had  been  alleged  by  several  of  the  Conservators  that 
a number  of  small  pollen  were  taken  by  what  is  known 
as  the  legal  draft  nets  for  pollens  with  a mesh  of 
torty-two  rows  to  the  yard — a small  mesh,  and  this 
•man  devotes  his  time  to  examining  up  and  down  the 
■shores  of  • the  Lough  the  captures  by  the  fishermen, 


and  in  case  he  gets  any  small  fish,  under  the  proper  Jai*,18>lpoa 
size,  a prosecution  follows.  Mr.  T.  J. 

4727.  It  was  said  that  salmon  fry  were  sometimes  Eng'bh. 
caught  in  these  nets  ? — I believe  they  are  too. 

4728.  To  any  great  number? — The  run  of  salmon 
fry  principally  come  from  the  river  Maine,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maine  to  the  east  of  the  Lower  Bann. 

They  go  round  what  is  known  as  Cranfield  Point  to 
the  Lower  Bann,  and  if  they  get  past  the  entrance 
into  Toome  Bay,  they  are  all  right,  because  the  fisher- 
men are  not  allowed  to  use  draught  nets  for  the 
capture  of  pollen  there,  but  repeatedly  I have  been 
informed  that  salmon  fry  have  been  discovered 
amongst  the  small  pollen,  even  out  in  the  lake. 

4729.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
that  might  be  stopped  ? — I don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
stopped  so  long  as  you  permit  the  small  mesh  net  to 
be  used. 

4730.  Is  the  destruction  so  great  as  to  materially 
affect  the  fishery  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  is  so  very 
great,  but  it  is  an  item  in  the  destruction  of  the  fish, 
and  one  of  the  means  by  which  salmon  fry  are 
destroyed. 

4731.  Well,  to  pass  from  that.  The  next  question 
is  as  to  artificial  breeding  ? — The  only  hatchery  in  the 
district  is  one  at  Kilrea,  owned  by  the  lessee  of  the 
Foyle  and  Bann  fisheries.  Mr.  M'Dermott,  the 
manager  there,  will  be  examined,  and  will  give  you 
full  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  fish  hatched 
every  season.  As  to  injuries  to  fisheries  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  sea  fishing  of  white  fish  has  injured 
the  fisheries  to  any  extent  in  our  district,  so  far  as  the 
returns  go,  but  there  is  no  question  that  turbines  are 
most  injurious  to  the  salmon  fry  passing  down  the 
river. 

4732.  So  we  have  heard  ? — I have  seen  fish  taken 
out  below  the  turbines,  hacked  in  pieces.  I have  seen 
the  fish  myself. 

4733.  Of  course  you  could  not  tell  the  number  ? — 

I have  seen  fish  myself,  dozens  of  them,  taken  out  of 
the  river. 

47  34.  Have  you  seen  the  destruction  take  place  ? — 

No,  but  I have  seen  the  fish  taken  out  of  the  river 
and  produced  in  Court.  At  the  present  time  on  the 
tributaries  that  flow  into  Lough  Neagh  there  are 
somewhat  about  eighty-five  turbines,  whereas  a few 
years  ago  there  were  only  twenty. 

4735.  You;  say  they  are  not  properly  erected? — 

They  are  not.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  They 
have  got  a way  now  of  erecting  turbines  and  building 
right  over  them,  so  that  when  an  inspector  comes  in 
he  cannot  get  within  yards  of  the  entrance  to  the 
turbines  to  see  that  there  is  proper  protection. 

4736.  The  intake  is  covered  ?— Oh,  covered  for 
yards.  • Another  cause  of  injury  to  the  fisheries  is  the 
great  injury  done  to  the  fry  by  the  flax  water; 
enormous  quantities  are  killed  every  year.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  one  of  our  inspectors  reported 
that  he  counted  thousands  of  fry  in  one  branch  stream, 
killed  by  a single  discharge  of  flax  water  from  a dam. 

The  parties  were  brought  up,  and  a fine  of  five  shillings 
was  imposed. 

4737.  Could  damages  be  claimed  in  a case  of 
that  kind  ? — I don’t  know.  I don’t  think  we 
could  prove  malicious  intent.  And  great  damage 
has  been  done,  from  time  to  time,  by  discharges  from 
different  factories  on  these  rivers,  particularly  the 
Six-Mile  Water.  It  is  not  a matter  of  recent  date. 

I do  not  know  whether  Ballyclare  is  marked  on  that 
map  you  have,  but  it  is  about  twelve  miles  up  the 
river.  There  is  a large  paper  mill  there,  called  the 
North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mills,  and  for  many  years  it 
discharged  a bright  yellow  effluent  into  the  river.  The 

. Conservators  went  at  them  time  after  time,  and  eventu- 
ally the  Company  got  an  engineer  oyer,  and  spent  several 
thousands  of  pounds  making  settling  ponds,  with  the 
result  that  they  discovered  that  they  were  wasting  a 
2 C 2 
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very  important  item  in  their  own  works,  cliina  clay. 
The  result  is  now  that  they  have  saved  a great  deal 
of  money  hy  complying  with  the  law.  There  are 
several  places  along  that  river  in  particular,  such  as 
bleach  works,  dyeing  works  and  chemical  works  of 
different  descriptions.  The  owners  of  these  works,  as 
a rule,  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fisheries,  but 
through  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  very  often 
discharges  get  into  the  rivers,  which  kill  the  fish  for 
miles.  Now  there  was  a case  occurred  last  year,  T 
will  not  say  it  was  an  accidental  occurrence ; in  the 
river  Maine  there  were  over  two  miles  of  the  river 
poisoned,  at  a time  when  there  was  nothing  but 
salmon  fry  in  the  river.  Every  exertion  was  made 
to  discover  the  offenders.  In  fact  there  was  a notice 
of  a £20  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  but 
they  could  not  be  discovered. 

4738.  Was  this  malicious? — It  was  malicious. 

4739.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  poison? — 
Chloride  of  lime. 

4740.  And  in  the  case  of  these,  pollutions  you  have 
mentioned,  have  prosecutions  been  instituted  at  all  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  time  after  time. 

4741.  But  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
practice? — Oh,  no.  For  instance  we  prosecuted  a 
man  at  the  source  of  the  Six-Mile  Water,  and  got  a 
fine  of  £5  against  the  party.  But  I have  known  of 
cases  where  we  only  got  a fine  of  Id.,  and  6 d.  and  Is. 
Sixpence  is  quite  a common  fine  for  pollution  of 
rivers. 

4742.  You  would  wish  to  urge  that  these  fines 
should  be  defined  ? — There  should  be  a large  minimum. 
I would  not  make  it  a penalty  such  as  would  break 
the  people,  but  certainly  a good  minimum. 

47  43.  Evidently  from  what  you  have  told  us  it  is 
generally  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? 
— Very  often  in  the  case  of  the  bleach  works  and  that 
class  of  works.  But  in  the  case  of  flax-water  pollu- 
tion it  is  done  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  water  in  the  dam,  so  that  the  men  can  throw  the 
flax  bundles  out  more  conveniently. 

4744.  Have  you  any  other  points? — There  was  a 
query  as  to  breeding  fish.  From  the  reports  I have 
received  it  would  appear  that  the  breeding  fish  in  the 
river  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  much  on 
the  increase. 

4745.  Are  these  breeding  fish  properly  protected  ? 
— They  are  fairly  well  protected,  but  with  such  an 
enormous  area  it  is  impossible,  with  the  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conservators  of  Fisheries,  to  cover  the 
whole  of  it.  They  do  the  best  they  can. 

4746.  I see  you  spent  last  year  £206  in  protection  ? 
— Yes. 

4747.  That  seems  to  me  a very  small  sum  for  such 
a large  area  ? — It  is  a very  small  sum. 

4748.  Is  there  much  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  the  district  to  disturb  the  fish . on  the 
spawning  beds?— We  have  got  to  watch  them  very 

carefully.  But  that  £2C6  is  hardly You  will  see 

it  was  £311  in  the  year  before.  That  will  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  expenditure.  Because  up  to  the 
last  year  our  expenditure  was  made  up  of  half  years 
ending  in  May  and  November.  This  year  the 
Inspectors  desired  the  accounts  to  be  closed  prior  to 
the  half-yearly  meeting.  So  that  it  practically  means 
only  a half-year’s  expenditure.  Of  course  it  comes  all 
right  afterwards. 

4749.  Mr.  Green.— That  is  the  reason  of  this  total 
being  so  low?— Yes,  that  accounts  for  it.  It  is 
practically  about  only  one  half-year’s  expenditure. 
Would  you  like  a list  of  the  water-bailiffs  of  the 
district  ? 

4750.  Chairman. — I think  you  should  let  us  have 
it?— These  are  the  water-bailiffs  actually  employed. 
(Report  handed  in). 

4751.  Has  there  been  much  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  law  in  your  district  1—  Oh,  yes.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  fishery  laws  you  would  require  a gun -boat  on 
Lough  Neagh  ; when  the  water-bailiffs  go  out  there 


they  must  be  protected  by  police.  We  have  to  s 
out  a steam  launch  on  Lough  Neagh,  and  there  mh 
be  a force  of  police  go  out  with  them,  otherwise  the' 
lives  would  not  be  worth  half  an  hour’s  purchas^ 
Bailiffs  have  been  beaten  several  times,  in  f !’ 
nearly  murdered,  on  the  Lough.  On  the  Arivev 
river,  that  runs  into  the  Lower  Bann,  the  water 
bailiffs  have  had  to  erect  an  iron  hut  there.  Th 
could  not  get  a suitable  house  convenient  to  a e0oF 
breeding  ground.  The  hut  was  fired  into  this  time 
two  years,  and  in  order  to  prevent  that  they  put 
screens  in  front  of  the  windows.  An  alarm  was  given 
The  whole  of  them  turned  out  oue  night.  Ihev 
thought  the  poachers  were  on  the  carry  of  the  river 
They  were  led  away  from  the  hut,  and  when  thev 
came  back  hut  and  everything  else  had  disappeared— 
been  thrown  into  the  river.  Now,  it  was  not  a 
question  of  one  or  two  people  doing  that. 

4752.  So  that  the  people  are  violently  antagonistic? 

— In  portion  of  the  district.  On  the  Tyrone  shore 
they  are  very  lawless. 

4753.  Mr.  Green.— There  are  a number  of  men 
living  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  that  live  purely 
by  fishing  ? — Purely. 

4754.  They  have  no  other  employment  ? — No  other 
employment.  On  the  return  there  you  will  see  there 
are  138  draft  nets  for  pollen.  Each  of  these  draft 
nets  takes  two,  and  sometimes  three,  men  to  work 
them  properly.  So  you  may  treble  that  in  order  to 
get  at  the  number  of  men  employed.  And  then  there 
are  90  trammel  nets  for  pollen,  and  doubling  that 
would  give  you  the  number  of  men  employed  at  that 

and  that  will  represent  the  number  of  people heads 

of  families — that  are  employed. 

47 55.  Chairman. — And  live  by  fishing  ?— And  live 
by  fishing  - for  pollen  alone. 

4756.  But  you  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  they  1 
were  the  people  that  gave  you  the  trouble  ?— Well, 
their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and  their  aunts.  They  are 

of  that  class — there  is  enormous  trouble  in  connection 
with  them. 

4757.  Mr.  Green. — We  had  some  evidence  about 
these  great  drift  nets  they  have  started  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bann  ? — Yes,  sir.  In  our  district  we  have  only 
ten  registered  last  year — tpn  drift  nets.  You  see  we 
have  got  a very  small  district;  but  I believe  there 
are  over  120  or  130  in  the  Deny  district.  Well,  j 
they  come  right  across  from  Magilligan  there,  and 
drift  across.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  fishery  district. 

4758.  Professor  M'Intosh. — In  the  sea? — In  the  j 
sea. 

4759.  Chairman. — How  far  out?- — Four  or  five 
miles  out,  and  then  they  come  right  in  along  the  shore 
according  to  the  current. 

4760.  Those  are  the  nets  that  take  the  large 
catches? — They  do. 

4761.  Professor  M'Intosh. — How  do  they  work 
them  ? — They  run  them  right  out,  with  floats  at  the  1 
top,  and  their  boat  is  anchored  at  one  end,  and  as  the  | 
net  drafts  with  the  tide  or  breeze,  they  come  with  it, 
and  it  is  all  fish  that  comes  to  their  net. 

4762.  It  is  a very  searching  way  of  fishing? — Very 
searching. 

4763.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  in  your  general  evidence  1 — I don’t  think  so; 
except  that  there  are  several  fish  passes  in  that 
district.  There  is  a fish  pass  at  Camroe  that  has 
been  lately  improved.  That  is  on  the  Lower  Bann. 

It  has  been  improved  by  the  Conservators  expending 
some  money  on  it.  But  there  is  another  one  on  the 
Blackwater  at  Benburb.  If  that  were  working 
properly  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  breeding 
grounds.  Benburb  is  only  about  ten  miles  up  the 
River  Blackwater. 

47 64.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  this  shuts  off  the 
Blackwater  as  a breeding  ground  ? — It  does  for  want 
of  a proper  fish  pass.  There  is  a sort  cf  a fish  pass, 
hut  it  is  not  working  properly.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  one  in  the  whole  district  that  is  working 
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properly,  and  there  are  a great  many  mill  weirs  that 
have  no  fish  passes  whatever. 

4765.  Of  coui-se  that  greatly  limits  the  area  of  your 
spawning  ground  ? — It  does  greatly. 

4766.  Professor  MTntosh. — There  are  one  or  two 
features  in  your  statistics  that  I should  like  to  ask 
you  a question  about.  I notice  with  regard  to 
salmon  rods  that  you  began  in  1879  with  110,  and 
that  you  concluded  in  1899  with  79  ? — Yes. 

4767.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change  ; it  is 
not  a very  great  diminution  but  still  it  is  considerable  ? 
_A  salmou  rod  is  available  all  over  Ireland.  I know 
fishermen  who  make  a point  of  changing  the  district 
in  which  they  pay  their  salmon  licence  every  year. 

4768.  And  you  think  that  has  something  to  do 
with  it? — That  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

4769.  Men  who  take  out  licences,  say  in  Dublin, 
use  the  Bann  and  other  livers  ? — Y es  ; I know  that  to 
he  a fact. 

4770.  So  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  number  1 
— You  cannot  accept  it  unless  you  take  the  statistics 
in  globo  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

4771.  That  corresponds  with  your  other  statistics. 
For  instance,  the  bag  nets  are  the  same  in  1879  as  in 
1899?— No,  that  is  a different  thing.  You  cannot 
move  a bag  net  about. 

4772.  But  you  have  got  a uniformity  of  statistics, 
not  only  with  regard  to  bag-nets,  but  other  nets. 
With  regard  to  the  coghill  net  for  eels,  you  began 
with  sixty-four  and  you  terminated  in  1899  with  fifty- 
two — not  a great  diminution? — No;  I can  explain 
the  diminution.  There  was  portion  of  the  river 
Bann  between  Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Beg,  and 
it  was  a sort  of  no-man’s-land,  and  a number  of  parties 
residing  on  the  bank  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  out 
a coghill  net  licence,  and  fishing  these  nets  in  the 
liver  although  they  had  no  right  to  do  it.  Within 
the  last  few  years  an  injunction  has  been  obtained  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  against  them,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  reduction. 

4773.  So  that  your  eel  fishing  has  been  more  or 
less  stationary  ? — More  or  less  stationary. 

4774.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  draft  nets— you 
began  with  129  and  you  terminated  with  14  ? — Well,  I 
will  tell you  about  that.  When  the  129  wereissued  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a draft  net  for  pollen.  They 
utilised  them  for  both.  In  fact  they  used  a big  mesh 
net,  and  when  they  got  out  they  put  in  a small  mesh 
bunt,  and  then  they  fished  away,  and  when  they  came 
to  the  shore  they  had  a draft  net  with  them  but 
they  bad  a licence  for  it,  and  it  was  all  right. 

4775.  They  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Then 
your  drift  nets  seem  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
18811— That  is  so. 

4776.  And  have  now  increased  to  ten? — Yes. 

4777.  The  increase,  howevei-,  was  great  in  1886? — 
Yes. 

4778.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  that  ? — I 
do  not  know.  1 expect  there  would  be  just  a few 
extra  nets  taken  on  in  the  drift  net  season.  They 
had  a very  good  season  in  1885,  and  there  were  a few 
extra  nets  taken  on,  and  it  dropped  off  again. 

4779.  There  has  been  a certain  uniformity  from 
’86  to ’99?— Yes. 

4780.  They  seem  not  to  have  increased  largely  ? — 
Not  in  our  particular  district. 

4781.  — But  they  have  increased  in  length  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

4782.  That  is  not  shown  in  your  returns,  of  course? 
— No ; there  is  no  limit. 

4783.  Twelve  hundred  yards  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred?— Yes  ; as  they  are  becoming  more  expert  they 
are  using  a longer  net. 

4784.  That  makes  a great  difference,  but  the  num- 
ber has  not  increased? — The  number  has  not  increased. 
. 4785.  So  there  has  been  no  temptation,  perhaps,  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  sea  fishing?— -I 
do  not  know  that  there  is ; 1 think  they  use  it  just  as 
a between  seasons  fishing  for  salmon ; along  the  shore 
there  they  fish  principally  for  white  fish. 


4786.  Those  are  fishermen  who  use  these  nets  and 
add  to  their  income  by  the  salmon  ? — Yes. 

4787.  And  sometimes  very  successfully? — Very 
successfully. 

4788.  Your  trammel  nets  began  with  135,  and 
terminated  with  94  ? — Those  have  kept  pretty  steady 
for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years. 

4789.  Since  1888,  in  short? — Yes.  A trammel 
net  is  a neb  used  for  the  capture  of  pollen.  It  is  a 
very  fine  net,  one  and  a quarter  inch,  and  made  of 
yarn,  ten  hanks  to  the  pound,  and  it  is  a net  the 
Conservators  have  no  objection  whatever  to. 

4790.  It  is  a great  industry  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ? — The  principal  trammel-net  fishermen  live 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh. 

4791.  Then,  with  regard  to  draft  nets  for  pollen. 
These  sprung  into  existence  in  1896? — Yes;  the 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  held  an  inquiry  and 
passed  a bye-law. 

4792.  They  seem  to  have  been  slightly  irregular — 
going  up  and  down  ? — Yes,  but  not  much. 

4793.  And  three  men  were  employed  at  each. 
Then  I notice  with  regard  to  your  total  amount 
received  here — can  you  explain  why,  in  1885,  you 
had  so  large  an  increase,  £1,091,  in  contrast  with 
£664  for  last  year  ? — 1885, 1 know,  was  a very  good 
year.  There  were  162  draft  nets  for  salmon,  and 
this  year  we  had  only  14  draft  nets.  Put  those  at 
a difference  of  £3  each. 

4794.  But  the  previous  year,  in  1884,  you  had  126 
of  these  nets  and  an  income  of  only  £824 1 — In  1885 
there  were  86  coghill  nets  and  in  1884  there  were 
only  55.  That  is  31  of  a difference,  which  is  £90 
alone. 

4795.  That  would  make  a considerable  item,  but 
still  there  is  a great  balance  in  favour  of  1885.  I 
wished  to  know  whether  the  salmon  fishing  had  been 
more  successful  that  year? — I do  not  know  that  it 
had. 

4796.  Where  does  the  china  clay  come  from? — 
They  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  this  was 
a sort  of  residuum  they  used  to  discharge  into  the 
river. 

4797.  Because  it  is  well  known  in  certain  inlets  of 
the  sea — Plymouth  for  instance  ? — This  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  anil  allowed  to  run  into  the 
river  and  pollute  the  river. 

4798.  The  same  thing  occurs  at  Plymouth.  The 
chloride  of  lime  comes,  I suppose,  from  the  bleach 
works? — Oh,  yes. 

4799.  Do  they  ever  use  it  for  poaching? — It  has 
been  known  from  time  to  time. 

4800.  A very  fatal  thing—  destroying  miles  of  your 
river  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4801.  Does  it  still  go  on  1—  Occasionally. 

4802.  The  whole  district  seems  to  be  rather  subject 
to  these  impurities  ?— Oh,  yes.  Men  working  at  the 
bleach  greens  can  get  at  poisonous  stuff  so  conveniently 
that  they  think  nothing  of  using  it. 

4803.  You  made  a statement  that  the  breeding  fish 
in  your  district  had  increased  I — So  returns  from  our 
inspectors  told  us.  That  is  for  the  last  two  years. 

4804.  Then  I suppose  you  cannot  suggest  any 
mode  of  stopping  pollen  fishermen  from  capturing 
smolts  ? — I cannot. 

4805.  The  close  time  for  pollen  is  from  the  1st 
November  to  the  31st  of  January,  and  you  could  not 
extend  the  close  time  to  June  with  any  benefit  to  the 
pollen  fishermen  ? — You  could  not. 

4806.  It  would  ruin  that  fishing,  but  it  would 
secure  the  smolts  ? — Then  the  question  is,  which  would 
be  the  better  to  save. 

4807.  Seeing  you  have  plenty  of  breeding  fish  and 
no  lack  of  salmon  ? — I would  not  say  there  was  no  lack 
of  salmon. 

4808.  I mean  there  is  a fair  number  ? -There  is  a 
fair  number,  but  nothing  like  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  lessees  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  fishery  can  give 
you  all  the  statistics. 

The  Commianon  adjourned. 


Jan.  IB,  1900. 
Mr.  T.  J. 
English. 
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TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  19th,  1900. 

AT  10.45  o’clock,  A.M. 

At  the  Old  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  W.  Carmichael 
MTntosh,  f.r  a,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary 


Mr.  r.  m. 
Fleming,  j.r, 


Mr.  R.  M.  Fleming,  j.p.,  examined. 


4809.  Chairman. — You  come  from  the  Londonderry 
district,  Mr.  Fleming  ? — I do — Culdaff ; it  is  at  the 
very  extreme  north  of  Donegal. 

4810.  Mr.  Green. — Inuishowen  peninsula  ? — In 

fact  my  fishery  is  the  most  northerly  fishery  in  Ireland. 
-.4811.  Do  yo.u  go  to  Malm  Head!— Yes.  My 

fishery  is  a several  fishery  and  it  is  a bag  net  fishery, 
and  I fish  three  bag  nets.  But  I am  interested  in 
other  nets  fished  by  common  right  all  the  way  along 
to  Malin  Head. 

4812.  Chairman. — Could  you  tell  us  about  your 
capture? — I have  a return  here  for  thirty  years,  if 
you  like  to  have  it  (produced). 

4813.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  it? 
— The  best  years  we  have  ever  had  were  1869,  1885 
and  1894.  I am  speaking  of  my  own  fishery. 

Mr.  Green. — Just  the  bag  nets. 

4814.  Chairman. — Still  your  own  fishery  is  entirely 
in  the  sea  1 — Yea 

1815.  And  it  is  a fishery  which  will  be  less 
influenced,  I suppose  by  many  of  the  conditions  which 
affect  estuaries  and  narrow  portions  of  rivers  1 — It  is 
greatly  influenced  by  weather. 

4816.  But  not  by  the  netting? — No  ; the  sea  can- 
not be  very  well  over  netted ; it  is  not  like  rivers.  The 
worst  years  we  have  had  were  1879,  1880  and  1882. 
The  two  last  years  were  under  the  average — 1897  was 
up  to  the  average,  1898  was  33  per  cent.,  1899  was 
20  per  cent  under  the  average.  The  best  period  was 
from  1883  to  1891 ; for  that  period  it  was  33  percent, 
over  the  average.  I think  the  worst  period  was 
from  1875  to  1882 ; it  was  50  per  cent,  below  the 
average.  These  statistics  are  taken  for  the  bag  net 
fishing  alone.  Besides  that  I am  interested  in  a 
number  of  drift  nets  fished  by  common  right,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  statistics  of  these  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

4817 . They  are  fished  in  the  same  place  ?— Of  course 
they  fish  several  miles  to  sea  outside  ; our  nets  are 
fished  from  DunmoreHead  toMalin  Head,  that  isabout 
the  district  we  use.  The  first  net  I had  was  in  1881. 
and  we  have  now  thirty- two  nets  in  that  district,  the 
average  take  for  each  net  for  these  nineteen  years  was 
1 1 5 fish  for  the  season.  That  is  not  every  day,  but  for 
the  whole  season. 

4818.  I quite  understand  1— Because  I heard  it 
stated  here  yesterday  by  a witness  that  over  ninety 
fish  had  been  taken  by  one  boat. 

4819.  It  was  seventy?— Well,  I never  had  that 
•experience,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

4820.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ?— Five  men 
to  each  boat. 

4821.  What  is  the  length  of  your  net  ?— My  net 
runs  from  about  400  yards  to  500  yards.  I have 
heard  of  nets  in  Moville  district  fished  600  and  700 
yards,  but  we  could  not  possibly  fish  them  along  our 
coast,  because  the  tides  run  very  irregularly.  The 
nets  have  to  keep  well  off  to  the  sea  off  the  headlands 
to  get  into  the  true  tide.  Perhaps  I should  explain 
how  they  are  fished,  they  are  cast  out  of  a boat  like 
herring  nets,  and  the  boat  and  the  net  drift  with  the 


tide.  If  the  net  gets  into  a double  tide,  what  we  call 
a counter-tide,  it  is  twisted  round  and  put  out  of 
fishing  gear,  and  consequently,  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
limit  our  nets  to  what  we  consider  the  breadth  of 'the 
tide — on  our  coast  it  is  about  400  yards  on  an  average. 
We  don’t  wish  to  fish  any  longer  net. 

4822.  What  depth  of  net  ? — Fifty  meshes  deep.  It 
is  the  only  mode  of  fishing  which  the  public  have  by 
common  right,  these  drift  nets,  and  it  came  into  use 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  although  I did  not  take 
it  up  until  1881. 

4823.  Now  you  have  got  thirty-three? — Thirty-two, 

I do  that  sis  much  for  my  own  protection  as  anything 
else ; because  if  I did  not  give  these  men  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fishing  other  people  would  do  it.  I finance 
the  business,  supply  the  nets  and  boats  and  every- 
thing, and  pay  the  men  by  results.  I practically  give 
the  men  as  wages  half  of  what  they  take. 

4824.  In  fact  you  have  combined  the  fishermen  in 
the  district  1 — Yes,  a co-operative  business,  and  I find  it 
works  very  well  ; but  there  is  one  thing  in  connection 
with  it,  the  season  is  very  short — they  are  only  fishing 
about  three  hours  each  night  or  about  fifteen  hours 
in  the  week,  and  only  on  an  average  for  six  weeks— 
from  about  loth  June  to  the  22nd  July.  They  knock 
off  then,  although  the  season  does  not  close  then  but, 
the  fish  won’t  mesh  in  these  nets  after  the  22nd  of 
J uly  for  some  reason  ; whether  it  is  that  it  is  getting 
near  the  spawning  season  or  not  I don’t  know — I rather 
think  it  is — that  they  are  getting  too  heavy  and 
don’t  rim.  But  the  season  is  pretty  short.  I have 
seen  it  stated  that  these  drift  nets  are  very  injurious  j 
to  the  fisheries.  I don’t  think  they  are  more  injurious 
than  any  other  kind  of  net. 

4825.  You  don't  think  they  are  so  injurious,  for 
instance, 'as  the  nets  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  rivers! 

— By  no  means,  I think  nets  should  be  prohibited 
in  harbours  and  rivers  where  they  can  be  stretched 
across  the  whole  river  and  completely  block  the  fish 
going  up.  But  in  the  open  sea,  five  or  six  miles  at 
sea,  labouring  under  other  disadvantages,  stormy 
weather  and  everything,  they  are  not  so  destructive 
in  my  opinion  as  draft  nets  in  rivers  that  can  fish 
from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end. 

4826.  Then  you  have  about  160  or  more  meu 
in  your  employment? — I have  in  connection  with 
these  nets,  besides  the  men  I have  employed  in  my 
bag  net  fishery. 

4827.  Do  you  know  any  other  fishery  in  Ireland 
where  the  same  is  done? — No,  I don’t  think  so; not 
to  the  same  extent. 

4828.  And  you  find  it.  works  satisfactorily  ?— Yea 

4829.  And  the  men  are  satisfied  to  work  in  that 
way  with  you? — Yes.  I commenced  first  by  paying 
weekly  wages.  That  did  not  work  well;  the  wages  were 
going  on  all  the  week  and  they  might  stay  in  bed  u 
it  was  a little  bit  stormy  ; consequently  in  the  very 
best  fishing  weather  they  were  doing  nothing.  Then 
1 adopted  the  co-operative  system,  and  find  it  works 
very . well.  I fish  a draft  net  as  well  as  three  bag 
nets  in  connection  with  my  several  fishery.  That 
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draft  net  is  for  trout  alone — we  seldom  catch  salmon. 
The  net  is  used  on  sandy  beaches  along  the  coast,  and 
it  is  only  in  very  fine  weather,  when  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly calm,  we  can  use  this  draft  net  at  all.  But  I 
have  a return  of  the  number  of  trout  caught  for  over 
twenty-five  years. 

4830.  You  refer  to  white  trout  ? — White  trout 
alone.  The  first  year  I fished  we  only  caught  72, 
and  last  year  we  caught  950.  I don’t  say  the  trout 
fishing  has  increased  in  that  proportion,  but  our  mode 
of  fishing  has  improved — we  have  fished  in  a better 
way  entirely. 

4831.  Do  you  adopt  the  co-operative  system  in  this 
also  1— No,  that  is  entirely  in  my  several  fishery,  and 
the  men  are  paid  weekly  wages.  T have  to  employ 
about  eight  men  to  the  boat,  because  the  weather  has 
a great  deal  to  do  with  it — it  is  not  like  fishing  in  a 
river,  where  it  is  easy  working  a net.  I pay  £130 
licence  duty  and  I complain  that  I don’t  get  enough 
of  that  returned  for  the  protection  of  my  river.  I 
only  get  £20  out  of  the  £130.  When  I was  only  pay- 
ing £40  licence  duty  I was  getting  £20  returned,  and 
consequently  my  rivers  are  not  sufficiently  protected, 
because  I cannot  get  proper  men  to  work  unless  I 
supply  the  money  myself. 

4832.  What  are  your  rivers  1 — A river  called  the 
Culdaff  is  the  principal  ; then  there  are  a couple  of 
tributaries.  It  is  not  a vex-y  large  river  ; it  is  a very 
good  breeding  stream,  but  not  very  long — eight  or  ten 
miles. 

4833.  Where  are  the  salmon  that  you  catch  going 
to!— They  are  going  along  the  coast. 

4834.  In  which  direction  ? — My  bag  nets  are  set 
to  catch  them  going  to  the  north,  away  from  London- 
derry entirely.  I should  say  to  you  that  the  ban- 
nets  only  fish  one  tide  in  the  day ; they  don’t  fish 
both  tides — they  fish  with  the  tide  going  to  the  west. 

4835.  So  that  they  would  be  going  towards  Lough 
Swillyl— Going  towards  Lough  S willy  instead  of 
catching  the  fish  going  up  towards  Lough  Foyle. 

. 4836.  Then  you  think  the  run  of  fish  is  in  that 
direction?— I don’t  mean  that,  but  we  catch  the  fish 
on  the  tideway  ; it  is  the  tide  causes  it. 

4837.  In  what  direction  do  you  think  the  fish  are 
going?— That  depends  on  the  part  of  the  coast  the 
fish  strike  when  they  come  first. 

t 4838.  Mr.  Green. — You  fish  on  the  flood  tide? 

No,  on  the  ebb  tide  ; that  is  the  west  going  tide. 

4839.  It  is  an  eddy  tide  there  ? — Of  course.  I have 
often  found  that  the  fishermen  in  the  Coleraine  dis- 
trict will  have  the  first  run  of  the  fish,  and  in  a few 
days  we  would  get  the  same  run  of  fish ; in  other 
years  we  would  have  them  first,  and  they  would 
follow  in  two  or  three  days,  so  a great  deal  depends 
on  what  part  of  the  coast  the  run  of  fish  struck  first. 

4840.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  then  that  the 
fish  are  going  towards  a particular  river?— Oh,  I do  : 
at  a particular  part  of  the  season  I am  convinced 
they  go  to  their  native  river. 

4841.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  cause  them  to 
take  a particular  direction? — Some  of  the  salmon  I 
catch  may  be  coming  to  our  own  river,  although  it  is 
? very  *ate  river,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  may 
becoming  to  the  Foyle  or  into  Lough  Swilly:  but 
they  come  and  go  with  the  tide. 


4842.  And  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  fo: 
you  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  whicl 
ey  are  going  ? — No,  except  supposition;  my  owi 
impression  is  though,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fisl 
we  catch  at  that  particular  part  of  the  coast  an 
making  for  the  Foyle ; many  of  the  principal  rivers  a 
Londonderry  are  very  good  breeding  rivers.  Then 
«e  not  so  many  at  the  Lough  Swilly  side,  and  the' 
ere  not  protected  in  the  same  way  as  the  Derry  river 
we,  consequently;  I think  the  great  run  of  fish  ar 
“along  for  Londonderry. 


4843.  Of  course  you  have  no  idea  where  they 
wme  from?  Our  own  fishermen,  early  in  the  spring, 
ave  told  me  that  they  have  seen  them  thirty,  miles 


to  sea — Bhoals  of  them  jumping.  When  I say  the 
spring  I mean  May  or  early  in  June;  they  are 
coming  to  the  land. 

4844.  You  first  see  them  thirty  miles  out? — Yes; 
another  point  I must  mention  with  regard  to  my  own 
experience  of  salmon,  with  regard  to  the  fry,  after 
they  come  down  out  of  the  river,  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  April,  when  the  season  opens  with  us,  until 
the  middle  of  May,  we  catch  a considerable  number 
of  large  fish ; but  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June  we  catch  simply  none;  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  large  breeding  fish  stay  about  the 
rivers  until  the  fry  come  down  and  take  them  with 
them,  because  the  larger  fish  disappear  from  about 
the  coast  from  the  middle  of  May  until  June,  and 
they  come  back  with  the  run  of  young  fish  again. 
When  the  fish  strike  the  coast,  about  the  15  th  of 
J une — that  is  about  the  first  time  we  may  expect  to 
have  young  fish — we  gonerally  get  a number  of  large 
fish  in  the  take  as  well  as  small  fish.  Where  they  go 
to,  where  the  feeding  ground  of  the  fry  is,  1 cannot 
tell,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things,  I think,  science 
should  try  to  find  out,  because  we  can  certainly 
trace  them  up  to  that  point ; we  cannot  trace  them 
afterwards. 

4845.  We  have  been  told  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  in  different  years  fish  show  very  different  states 
of  nourishment  ?— That  it  quite  so. 

4846.  Have  you  observed  that  yourself  ? — I have; 
and  it  certainly  will  turn  out  a very  bad  year  when 
the  fish  are  badly  nourished. 

4847.  Your  observation  is  entirely  made  by  the 
eye  ? — By  the  eye,  cei’tainly ; 1 did  not  take  as  much 
care  as  I should  perhaps. 

4848.  You  did  notweigli  and  measure  them  ? — Well, 
I have  not  the  average  weight  or  average  measure- 
ment either,  though  indeed  the  average  weight  for 
the  year  would  not  differ  very  much. 

4849.  You  would  require  to  get  the  average  length 
as  well  ?- — Of  course  I never  went  into  these  particu- 
lars in  connection  with  my  own  fishing. 

4850.  But  it  is  your  impression  that  it  is  the  case  ? — 
It  certainly  is  the  case,  I have  noticed  it.  It  is  obser- 
able  in  the  big  fish,  in  some  years  they  will  be  small 
and  puny  and  not  well  fed,  and  that  year  will  turn 
out  a bad  year,  whereas  when  the  fish  are  well  fed  it 
is  generally  a good  year. 

4351.  Air.  Green. — Where  do  you  box  these  fish? 
— At  my  ovm  fishery,  at  Culdaff.  Of  course  I send  off 
my  fish  to  England. 

4852.  How  do  you  get  them  away  from  there  ? — 
I have  to  cart  them  about  ten  miles,  to  Moville ; they 
are  sent  up  in  a steamer  to  Londonderry  and  trained 
afterwards.  Now  we  are  having  a railway  made  to 
Carndonagh  which  comes  -within  five  miles  of  us,  and 
that  will  be  a great  convenience.  With  regard  to- 
the  protection  of  the  rivers,  it  is  practically  nil,  al- 
though we  have  some  water  bailiffs  on.  We  have  only 
£20  to  pay  them,  and  that  is  quite  insufficient  to  pay 
the  proper  kind  of  men.  We  could  not  get  the  proper 
class  of  men  to  watch  the  rivers,  and  I would  strongly 
recommend  fish  hatcheries.  I think  that  on  each 
principal  breeding  river  throughout  Ireland  there 
should  be  a fish  hatchery,  and  if  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  money — about  the  expense  of  them — I 
think  the  Government  should  in  the  first  instance 
advance  the  money  at  a cheap  rate,  the  initial  cost, 
and  afterwards  let  the  interest  of  these  loans,  the  half 
of  it,  say,  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  river  and  the 
other  half  be  borne  by  the  Government  for  the  public, 
that  is  if  the  Government  would  not  take  the  whole 
thing  on  their  shoulders  as  a public  matter,  but  if  thpy 
would  consider  that  private  rights  would  he  influenced, 
then  I think  the  owners  of  the  rivers  should  bear  a 
proportion  of  the  costs.  I know  that  is  done  in 
America  on  a very  large  scale  and  with  very  good 
results,  and  I know  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fishery  Com- 
pany have  worked  one  at  their  own  expense  at. 
Newtownstewart  with  very  good  results,  but  the  cost 
of  these  hatcheries  is  entirely  too  much  for  any  one 


Jan.  19, 1900. 
Mr.  rTm. 
Fleming,  J.r. 
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individual  to  undertake,  particularly  when  the  public 
derive  benefits  from  the  results.  So  that  I think  the 
cost  of  them  should  be  spread  over  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  it. 

4853.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  might  be  done 
partly  by  the  owners  and  partly  by  the  district 
itself  1 — That  is  what  I say.  Well,  I think  the 
Government  should. 

4854.  The  Government  is  a different  thing  from 
the  district  ? — Do  you  mean  by  the  district  the  Con- 
servators ; do  you  mean  the  fund  1 

4855.  The  county  councils  ?— I am  afraid  tint  if 
we  left  it  to  the  county  councils  they  will  hardly 
take  it  up. 

4856.  You  think  not! — No;  it  is  not  a matter,  so 
far  as  I know,  that  these  boards  are  likely  to  take 
up.  The  agricultural  interest  would  he  against  it ; 
they  would  not  work  in  harmony,  and  I think  unless 
the  Government  takes  it  up,  it  would  not  be  taken  up 
in  a hearty  manner  by  the  councils. 

4857.  Then  you  think  the  proportion  of  each 
should  be  equal  ? — I think  it  would  be  only  fair  that 
owners  of  a river — I myself,  say — should  pay  half 
the  interest  on  the  loan.  I would  very  gladly  pay  a 
proportion  of  the  outlay  of  a hatchery  on  my  river, 
because  I know  that  good  results  would  follow. 

4858.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  that  a tax  pro 
rata  on  the  licence  duties  would  be  a good  way  of 
meeting  it  ? — It  would  if  that  tax  would  go  into  that 
fund. 

4859.  I mean  a special  tax  for  it  1 — A special  tax 
would  be  the  very  thing.  I would  agree  to  pay  a 
special  tax  myself  upon  the  licence  duty  for  that  par- 
ticular object ; but  at  the  present  time  our  nets  are 
sufficiently  taxed  as  regards  results.  If  you  take  the 
average  of  these  drift  nets,  our  licence  duty  at  the 
present  time  is  £3.  The  average  take  per  net 
is  only  115  fish.  Half  of  that  goes  to  the  men 
who  fish  and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  owner 
of  the  boat  and  net.  The  net  costs  about  £20. 
It  will  only  last  two  years,  so  that  there  is  really  not 
very  much  margin  for  any  increase  of  licence  duty. 
The  owner  of  the  net  has  to  pay  the  licence  duty. 

4860.  Chairman. — But,  of  course,  you  would  be 
paying  the  tax  in  'the  hope  of  greatly  increasing 
your  profits? — I would  certainly  agree  to  pay  an  in- 
creased tax  for  a specific  purpose;  but  I think  it 
would  be  unfair  to  increase  the  licence  duty  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  other  rivers  away  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  I claim  that  if  we  had  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  fund  that  I pay  in,  our 
rivers  would  be  far  better  protected,  because  I could 
put  on  more  men  and  a better  class  of  men. 

4861.  Is  there  much  spawning  ground  in  your  dis- 
trict 1 — The  whole  river  is  practically  spawning 
ground.  It  is  a small  river,  and  every  mile  of  it  is 
good  spawning  ground. 

4862.  And  do  the  fish  make  use  of  it  1— They  do. 
But  there  i3  just  a point  with  regard  to  that  that  I 
want  to  mention.  What  is  really  wanted  is  control 
of  the  breeding  fish.  I have  seen  rivers  well  stocked 
with  breeding  fish  in  the  early  season,  and  afterwards 
the  spawning  beds  tom  up  by  a late  run  of  fish  and 
the  spawn  exposed.  That  will  always  be  the  case  in 
small  rivers,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  river  where  the 
breeding  fish  are  not  under  some  control.  Of  course, 
the  artificial  business  would  control  them  to  a great 
extent.  You  might  arrange  the  rivers  in  such  a 
way  that  you  would  only  let  a certain  number  of 
fish  pass  up  to  the  ground — a sufficient  number  to 
stock  that ; but  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  a 
great  deal  of  injury  is  done  to  the  spawning  beds  by 
an  over-stock  of  breeding  fish. 

4863.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  due  to  the  fish 
not  being  properly  distributed  through  the  river  ?— 
Y es.  In  the  early  season  in  September,  if  we  have 
floods,  the  fish  rush  up  the  river  and  spawn  very 
early.  Then  if  we  have  a dry  autumn  few  fish  will 
get  up  until  later  on  in  the  year,  and  the  late  fish  go 
up  and  get  on  the  very  same  beds,  and  spawn  on  top 


of  the  others,  and,  of  course,  injure.  Anoth 
injury  is  caused  by  white  trout — a great  injury.  Th 
water  bailiffs  have  often  told  me  that  they  have  see6 
the  white  trout  eating  up  the  ova  of  the  salmon 

4864.  Of  course,  there  is  no  remedy  for  that?— 

No  remedy.  Another  enemy  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  otters.  There  are  a great  number  of  otters  in 
the  district ; even  out  at  sea  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
One  otter  is  as  bad  as  half-a-dozen  poachers  on  a 
river.  I pay  a premium  myself  for  each  otter  killed 
in  the  district,  and  I think  if  the  Conservators  would 
adopt  some  scheme  of  that  kind  that  probably  those 
otters  might  be  killed  oil'.  And  birds  are  also  very 
destructive  to  fry.  1 

4865.  What  birds  do  you  find  most  destructive  ?- 
Cormorants  and  gannets.  Gannets  are  very  in- 
jurious.  Gannets  only  work  in  the  sea  ; but  they 
are  injurious  to  the  fry  when  they  get  into  the  sea. 
They  gobble  them  up  in  a dreadful  way. 

4866.  I suppose  you  find  the  fry  remain  for  soma 
little  time  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  before  they 
take  to  the  sea  1 — Yes,  they  remain  in  the  tideway. 

I think,  also,  rod  fishing  should  be  prohibited  in 
the  month  when  the  fry  are  going  down  in  the  river 
because  no  man  can  case  a line  on  the  river  without 
killing  fry,  and  although  they  may  say  they  put  them 
into  the  river  again  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  a 
fry  at  that  stage  and  take  it  off  the  hook  without  killing 
it ; they  are  injured,  and,  I think,  for  the  protection 
of  the  anglers  themselves,  if  the  angling  was  pro- 
hibited for  the  month  the  fry  are  going  down  the  river 
it  would  have  a good  result — from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  services  of  the 
police  might  be  utilised  more  than  at  present,  and  I 
thiuk  it  would  be  only  fair  that  the  police  should  be 
paid.  In  fact,  if  the  money  that  is  paid  to  the  bailiffs 
were  paid  to  the  police  we  would  have  tar  better 
results.  I would  gladly  do  away  with  bailiffs  entirely 
and  pay  the  money  to  a police  fund,  if  practicable, 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  close  season,  I think  that  a 
change  might  be  made.  I think  the  season  should  be 
shortened  at  the  end,  when  the  breeding  fish  are  going 
into  the  river.  Netting  should  stop  about  the  20th 
of  August,  as  there  is  more  harm  done  in  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August  than  is  done  altogether  during 
the  season  to  breeding  fish,  because  at  that  time  they 
are  all  rushing  into  the  rivers.  That  applies  to  rivers 
as  well  as  to  the  sea-coast. 

4867.  So  you  would  recommend  that  the  close  season 
should  be  extended  ac  the  beginning  ? — No;  I say 
that  the  close  season  should  be  extended  at  the  latter 
end  of  August  — that  the  open  season  should  be 
curtailed.  At  the  same  time,  I think  a corresponding 
time  should  be  given  to  net  fishing  during  the  proper 
season  for  fish — that  is  in  July.  Now  as  we  fish— 
and  this  applies  more  particularly  to  coast  fishing  and 
sea  fishing  like  ours  than  it  does  to  rivers— at  the 
present  time  our  nets  are  only  in  use  half  the  week, 
only  fishing  six  hours  in  the  day,  every  alternate 
week  we  lose  the  early  tide  on  Monday,  because  we 
never  can  get  our  nets  down  in  fishing  order  in  time 
to  avail  ourselves  of  Monday’s  tide,  so  that  in  point 
of  fact  our  weekly  close  season  extends  from  6 
o'clock  on  Saturday  until  the  middle  of  Monday,  and 
it  is  very  unfair.  Whereas,  in  rivers  where  they  use 
draft  nets  they  can  begin  exactly  at  6 o’clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and,  consequently,  I think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  coast  fishermen  to  allow  them  to  fish 
on  Saturday  until  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  and 
curtail  them  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  correspond— 
take  a couple  of  weeks  off  at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  correspond.  That  would  provide  more  breeding 
fish  ; because  the  weekly  close  season,  in  ®y 
opinion,  only  saves  the  fish  from  one  net  until  they 
go  to  another ; they  are  not  protected  finally  in  we 
rivers. 

4868.  Not  in  your  case ; your  case  is  different?—  i 
I am  speaking  generally  of  rivers.  The  weekly  close 
season  is  a very  good  thing  to  protect  the  upper  pro 
prietors — if  there  was  no  weekly  close  season  the 
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lower  proprietors  would  net  all  the  fish  ; but  in  the  sea 
it  is  a different  thing  entirely,  we  have  so  many 
obstacles  in  our  way  in  the  sea,  and  I think  a shorter 
close  time  should  be  given  to  us. 

4869.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  seal — I am 
speaking  of  the  sea.  I dare  say  the  weekly  close 
season  is  right  enough  as  regards  the  rivers,  although 
I would  curtail  the  annual  season.  I would  shorten 
the  season  as  regards  rivers  and  sea  still  to  a certain 
extent ; because  if  you  allow  the  river  nets  to  kill  the 
fish  at  the  end  of  August  that  would  do  all  the  mis- 
chief. I think  those  are  the  only  points  I have  noted 
down.  I have  a return  (produced)  of  the  fish. 

4870.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  let  us 
have  it  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  is  confidential  as  regards 
the  figures,  as  regards  the  average  percentages  you 
may  use  that,  but  not  the  actual  figures — the  actual 
take. 

4871  The  percentages  can  be  published  should  we 
wish  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4872.  Mr.  Green. — Do  your  nets  fish  between 
Inistrahull  and  Matin  Head  ? — Yes,  the  drift  nets  fish 
there — in  fact  I have  some  Inistrahull  men  fishing  for 
me  —the  reason  I have  increased  the  number  of  nets 
is  to  bring  in  a lot  of  Malin  Head  fishermen  who 
were  unable  of  themselves  to  fish;  they  had  not 
capital  to  buy  nets,  and  did  not  understand  it,  and  I 
had  to  take  them  on.  And  the  Inistrahull  men 
formerly  depended  a good  deal  on  deep  sea  fishing,  and 
turbot  and  other  fishing,  and  that  failed  for  several 
years,  and  they  were  idle,  and  I had  to  take  them  on 
in  the  summer  time.  That  is  the  reason  the  nets  have 
increased  in  my  district — not  that  I was  anxious  to 
do  it — because  to  a certain  extent  my  own  several 
fishery  would  be  injured,  because  the  more  fish  that 
are  caught  by  other  nets — the  bag  nets  naturally 
catch  less. 

4873.  Chairman. — But  you  protect  yourself  and 
prevent  over-competition  ? — Exactly. 

4874.  I think  your  evidence  with  regard  to  co- 
operation is  very  interesting. 

4875.  Professor  M'Intosh. — I notice  your  first  year, 
1868,  was  a very  good  year  ? — Yes. 

4876.  Whereas  in  1899  you  had  just  a moderate 
year  1 — Moderate. 

4877.  But  taking  the  series  of  years  before  1899 
you  have  had  many  worse  years  previously  ? —That  is 
in  1865  and  1866,  and  1871  and  1872. 

4878.  1875  and  1876  were  very  poor  years  ? — Very 
poor  years,  and  1879. 

4879.  Much  lower  than  you  have  had  in  recent 
times  ? — Much  lower. 

4880.  Therefore  you  could  not  safely  say  that  the 
reduction  was  marked  in  recent  years? — I perhaps 
inay  explain  the  reason  of  these  particular  bad  years 
in  the  seventies  was  the  weather  ; we  had  very  wet, 
stormy  summers  in  1870,  and  in  fact  all  through  the 
seventies ; as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  the  summers 
were  stormy  and  web,  and  that  injures  our  fishing. 

4881.  Except,  perhaps,  in  1877  ? — Except  in  1877. 
You  see  from  1882  to  1891  that  series  of  years  show 
a very  good  result. 

4882.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  also  in  1885  you 
reach  your  maximum  or  thereabout  ? — Quite  so. 

4883.  And  that,  strange  to  say,  is  the  maximum 
everywhere,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  and 
England? — Quite  so ; still,  last  year,  1898,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a very  bad  year  all  over  the  country. 

4884.  Not  nearly  so  bad  as  in  1875  and  1876  ? — 
I mean,  speaking  generally,  it  must  have  been  bad, 
because  the  prices  of  salmon  were  very  high.  I have 
never  known  them  to  be  so  high  in  summer  in  any 
year  as  in  1898,  and  complaints  were  coming  from  all 
quarters  of  the  scarcity  of  fish.  Yet  I have  had 
worse  seasons. 

4885.  But  the  price  being  high,  it  altered  the 
situation? — I mean  bad  years  as  regards  the  numbers. 


4886.  I notice  another  interesting  feature  with 

regard  to  your  drift  nets.  You  began  with  one  in 
1881,  and  you  terminated  with  thirty-two  ? Yes. 

4887.  You  have  had  an  increasing  ratio  both  in 
nets  and  fishes?— After  the  first  few  years  I think 
the  proportion  per  net  has  not  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  number  of  nets. 

4888.  There  are  only  a certain  number  of  fishes  to 
deal  with,  and  you  could  not  expect  it  ?— The  ground 
where  those  nets  fish  is  very  extensive;  they  fish 
miles  to  sea. 

4889.  You  don't  always  strike  the  fish ; or  rather 
the  fish,  don’t  strike  your  nets  ? — A very  interesting 
point  with  regard  to  those  drift  nets — the  fish  mesh 
in  the  nets  and  the  nets  don’t  go  round  them.  On 
the  same  tide  we  will  get  them  meshed  on  both  sides. 
I could  not  understand  that.  At  first  I was  inclined 
to  think  the  fish  were  all  caught  going  with  the  tide ; 
but'  I find,  in  many  cases,  they  are  caught  going 
against  the  tide.  Of  course,  they  are  only  fished  in 
the  dark.  As  soon  as  dawn  shows  in  the  sky  a 
salmon  would  not  mesh  in  the  net. 

4890.  Simply  because ?— I don’t  know. 

4891.  It  must  see  the  net,  like  other  fishes.  It  is 
a well-kuo  wn  fact  with  regard  to  off  shore  sea  fishing  ? 
—Yes 

4S92.  Then  you  mentioned  a fact  about  your  nets, 
that  you  catch  up  to  the  22nd  of  July?— As  regards 
the  drift  nets. 

4893.  And  then  you  find  that  they  disappear? — 
They  practically  cease;  you  would  not  capture  a single 
fish. 

4894.  You  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  where  they 
go  ? — They  go  into  the  livers. 

4895.  Exactly,  but  you  did  not  quite  say  so 
before  ? — I am  almost  sure  that  after  that  season  they 
all  rush  into  the  rivers.  They  are  not  on  the  run 
in  the  tideway  along  the  coast-,  and  they  are  getting 
heavier. 

4896.  For  what  reason?— They  are  getting  heavy 
with  spawn,  they  are  dead  so  to  speak,  they  are  not 
so  lively.  Drift  fishing  is  only  useful  when  fish  are 
really  on  their  run,  lively ; but  when  they  get  dead 
and  heavy  they  don't  get  into  the  nets  at  all.  I have 
seen  them  rubbing  up  alongside  the  net  and  not 
meshing,  and  even  in  my  own  bag  nets  I have  seen 
fish  swimming  alongside  the  net  and  not  going  in, 
whereas,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  go  like 
sheep  into  the  fold. 

4897.  What  do  you  catch  in  the  hag  net  besides 
salmon? — Practically  nothing.  A trout  might  mesh  in 
the  wings  of  the  net,  but  it  is  a very  strange  thing  ; 
no  other  fish  can  be  led  into  the  trap  like  salmon. 

4898.  Do  you  ever  find  a large  dogfish  or  shark  ? — 
They  go  in  accidentally. 

4899.  Do  you  get  porpoises? — Sometimes  we  get  a 
good  many.  1 have  got  a whale  twenty-six  feet  long. 
It  got  rolled  up  in  the  net ; took  the  net  and  everything 
to  the  bottom.  We  have  caught  bluenose  sharks. 

4900.  Do  you  think  these  porpoises  are  injurious 
to  salmon  ? — I think  they  do  frighten  salmon.  I don't 
think  they  prey  on  salmon ; but  when  there  is  a shoal 
of  porpoises  in  the  bay  I think  they  frighten  the 
salmon  off  the  regular  run. 

4901.  Are  there  many  in  your  district? — A great 
mauy  ; occasionally  we  have  them  in  shoals,  and  see 
them  playing  in  hundreds. 

4902.  They  would  have  some  influence  in  frighten- 
iug  the  salmon  ? — I think  they  would ; there  would  be 
more  injury  caused  by  frightening  the  salmon  away. 
I don’t  think  they  eat  salmon. 

4903.  Have  you  examined  their  stomachs  ? I have 

on  one  or  two  occasions. 

4904.  What  did  you  find  inside— herrings  and 
haddocks  ? — Yes,  small  fish. 

4905.  Then  you  mentioned  you  had  improved  your 
methods  of  fishing ; may  I ask  you  in  what  respect  ? — 
I think  1 have  improved  the  class  of  nets. 

4906.  Have  you  altered  your  mesh  ? — No. 
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4907.  We  will  take  the  nets  first;  have  you  improved 
them  ? — In  construction  alone,  in  the  formation  of  the 
bag  nets.  I could  hardly  explain  without  a diagram. 

1908.  In  the  alteration  of  the  leaders'! — In  the 
alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  net,  what  fishermen 
commonly  call  the  wings  or  checks  of  the  net. 

4909.  Have  you  extended  them? — No;  we  have 
altered  the  angle — instead  of  having  them  showing  a 
broad  angle  we  have  made  an  acute  angle. 

4910.  Then  have  you  altered  the  pocket  ? — No ; the 
trap  remains  the  same. 

4911.  Do  you  find  many  growths  upon  these  nets 
and  ropes  ? — Well,  in  the  sea  not  so  very  much. 

4912.  In  some  districts  they  do  ? — In  rivers. 

4913.  No ; in  the  sea  ?— Our  nets  are  only  out  five 
days ; they  are  out  a week  and  in  a week ; we  change 
them. 

4914.  Clean  them  ? — I know  a lot  of  grass  and  kind 
of  seaweed  grows  on  the  ropes. 

4915.  Any  mussels? — No. 

4916.  Then  that  is  a very  interesting  fact  you 
mentioned  about  the  salmon  leaping  in  the  sea  thirty 
miles  from  shore? — Yes;  I have  not  seen  it  myself, 
but  my  men  have  told  me  when  they  would  come  in 
from  deep-sea  fishing.  They  described  it  to  me  as 
shoals  of  fish. 

4917.  Might  they  not  be  other  fishes  ? — Oh,  no ; it 
is  easy  to  know  salmon  in  the  sea. 

4918.  It  is  not  common  to  see  many  leaping  in  the 
sea — a single  fish  is  not  unfrequently  seen  ?— I have 
seen  myself  a shoal  of  fish  near  the  coast,  and  there 
must  have  been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  salmon  in 
that  shoal ; they  were  jumping  across  one  another. 

4919.  How  far  from  shore? — About  a mile,  and, 
strange  to  say,  that  was  in  one  of  our  worst  years ; 
they  cannot  have  come  into  our  nets. 

4920.  That  agrees  with  what  is  found  in  the  fresh 
water  occasionally ; many  fishes  don’t  take  the  hook  ? 
— That  is  it;  the  day  we  see  fish  jumping  is  a day 
we  won’t  catch  them. 

4921.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  younger 
forms  being  caught  in  mackerel  or  herring  nets  at 
sea? — Herring  fishing  and  mackerel  fishing  is  not 
carried  on  to  a very  great  extent  with  us.  In  our 
neighbourhood  occasionally  in  the  winter  time  they 
mesh  some  trout ; but  I have  never  known  any  salmon 
to  be  meshed  in  herring  nets,  and  the  meshes  of 
herring  nets  are  so  small  they  would  only  catch  very 
small  trout. 

4922.  The  size  of  a herring,  but  they  have  been 
caught  ? — Yes,  it  is  possible. 

4923.  Thirty  to  fifty  miles  from  shore  ? — Yes,  I am 
sure. 

4924.  Then  you  mentioned  about  the  badly  fed 
fishes  some  years.  Is  that  a common  feature  ? — It  is 
not  common  ; but  I have  noticed  it  on  several  years. 

4925.  Why  should  they  be  so? — I really  don’t 
know.  It  may  be  that  the  feeding  ground  they  were 
on  in  the  early  spring  was  defective  in  some  way  in 
the  sea. 

4926.  But  there  is  no  part  of  the  sea  that  is  devoid 
of  iood  ? — That  may  be;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
do  see  on  exceptional  years  that  the  fish  are  not  so 
well  developed. 

4927.  Is  it  not  a supposition ; you  have  no  facts 
to  prove  it  ? — It  was  so  apparent  to  us. 

4928.  Lanky  fishes  ? — Lanky,  very  slim. 

4929.  It  is  a pity  you  did  not  measure  and  weigh  ? 
— Well,  I might  have  done  that. 

4930.  What  do  they  feed  on  in  the  sea  ? — I never 
could  know. 

4931.  Have  you  examined  the  stomachs  of  the 
salmon  caught  a t sea  ? — I have  several  times.  I never 
could  get  very  much  in  the  stomachs. 

4932.  Backbones  of  fishes? — Little  tiny  fish. 

4933.  Like  sand-eels  ? — Yes. 

4934.  And  herrings  ? — Yes ; the  fry  of  herrings. 

4935.  About  the  size  of  sprats  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen 
that. 


4936.  Is  it  a common  feature  that  the  spawning 
beds  are  destroyed  in  your  small  rivers  by  a second 
run  of  fishes  ? — Yes. 

4937.  You  said  you  wished  you  had  power  tc  deal 
with  these  fishes? — I mean  to  sny  that  if  we  were  able 
to  control  the  river — that  is  only  to  allow  a certain 
number  of  breeding  fish  past  a certain  point  in  the 
river ; we  could  keep  the  others  down. 

4938.  How  would  you  do  so? — That  I don’t  know 

4939.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  problem?— It 
would  be  a very  difficult  problem.  The  only  way  to 
get  them  under  control  is  to  fix  hatcheries  and  catch 
fish  and  spawn  them  artificially,  and  then  let  the 
others  go  up  in  the  natural  way  on  spawning  rivers  - 
but  I know,  certainly,  as  a matter  of  .fact,  that  the 
spawning  beds  have  been  injured  by  late  running  fish. 
And,  of  course,  another  injury  that  happens  to  spawn- 
ing beds  sometimes  is  in  frosty  weather,  when  they 
are  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  water  falls  in  the  river 
and  the  beds  get  exposed,  and  great  injury  is  done. 

4940.  Is  that  a common  feature  in  Ireland  ? No. 

But  in  really  frosty  weather  and  stormy  winters, 
when  we  would  have  a long  spell  of  frost,  it  is  quite 
common. 

4941.  Have  you  any  pike  in  your  stream? — No, 
and  we  have  no  mills  either. 

4942.  No  obstruction  to  the  fish  going  up? — No 
obstruction  at  all. 

4943.  You  are  fortunate? — We  are  quite  excep- 
tional in  that  way. 

4944.  Then  I notice  you  catch  a considerable 
number  of  white  trout  ? — Yes,  a great  increase. 

4945.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  special  way? 
— The  only  way  I can  account  for  it  is,  that  I am 
fishing  it  more  systematically  than  I did  twenty  years 
ago. 

4946.  The  second  column  here  indicates  that,  does 
it  not? — No,  the  third  column  ; the  last  column  is 
with  regard  to  salmon. 

4947.  Yes ; this  is  the  draught  net  you  use  with 
your  bag  nets,  and  you  capture  the  white  trout. 
Only  one  net  is  used  ? — Only  one  net. 

4948.  Then  the  distinction  is  remarkable  between 
the  early  years  and  later  ones  ? — The  weather  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it ; some  years  we  are  not  able 
to  fish  more  than  a few  weeks  during  the  whole 
season. 

4949.  1893,  for  instance,  was  a remarkable  year?— 
Yes,  a very  good  year.  We  had  a fairly  good  sum- 
mer, and  the  sea  was  calm  in  our  place;  and,  of 
course,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  In  a rough  sea 
we  cannot  use  the  net. 

4950.  Do  you  find  the  white  trout  also  show 
changes  in  regard  to  nourishment.  Could  you  say 
that  in  some  years  they  are  not  so  well  fed  as  in 
others? — No;  I could  not  say  that  that  was  apparent 
tome. 

4951.  Was  it  in  the  larger  salmon  as  well  as  in  tie 
peal  that  you  found  the  change? — Yes;  in  the 
salmon  from  81b.  to  10  lb.  or  12  lb.  weight. 

4952.  1896  was  another  remarkable  year  for  the 
trout,  and  it  was  a very  good  salmon  year  also?— 
Yes ; well,  it  was  only  about  an  average  year. 

4953.  In  your  return  here  it  seems  a very  good 
one  ? — It  was  a very  fair  year. 

4954.  Then,  about  the  otters,  are  they  so  numerous 
in  your  neighbourhood  as  to  affect  salmon  fishing? 
Yes,  they  are.  I caught  two  at  one  time  in  the  net 
— a draft  net — -just  happened  to  get  round  them. 

4955.  Sea  otters  ? — Yes  ; large,  full-grown  otters. 

4956.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  reduce  their 
number? — Yes,  I have  a man  whom  I pay  a premium 
to  for  each  otter — 10s.  a head,  and  then  he  can  sell 
the  skin. 

4957.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  birds ; is  it  & 
common  thing  for  the  gannets  to  devour  fry  ? — Yery 
common ; they  are  most  destructive  early  in  May, 
when  the  fry  are  just  going  into  the  sea. 
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4958.  You  notice  they  follow  them? — They  soar 
above  and  dive  down. 

4959.  Bat  might  they  not  be  following  the  her- 
rings ? — Not  then  ; but  I have  killed  gannets  and 
found  the  fry  in  them,  and  the  cormorants  particu- 
larly ; they  are  most  destructive  on  small  fish. 

4960.  How  near  is  your  net  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river? — We  have  one  about  a quarter  of  a mile, 
and  we  have  another  about  two  miles,  and  one  about 
three  mites. 

4961.  At  considerable  intervals  ? — Yes. 

4962.  From  the  points  of  rocks  are  they? — Off 
headlands. 

4963.  Don’t  you  think  a quarter  of  a mile  is  near 
enough  ? — The  salmon  are  not  going  into  the  river 
that  we  catch  : in  fact,  they  are  rather  coming  away 
from  the  river ; the  river  is  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  direction  that  the  salmon  are  coming  when  we 
.catch  them. 

4964.  Your  nets  don’t  seem  to  stop  fish  going  into 
your  river-  at  any  rate  ? — They  do  not ; and,  besides, 
our  river  is  a late  river ; it  is  a small  river,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  estuary  in  it  to  let  the  fish  remain 
until  they  get  a flood  to  go  up. 

4965.  Your  best  season  for  sea  nets  is  what? 
— From  15th  of  June  until  the  middle  of  August,  or 
until  1st  of  August  would  be  the  principal  season. 
Then,  of  course,  we  fish  with  the  bag  nets  to  the  end 
of  August ; but  I think  it  would  be  au  advantage  all 
yound  to  take  off  say,  ten  days,  in  the  end  of  the 
•season,  if  there  was  a corresponding  time  given  during 
the  month  of  July. 

4966.  What  would  you  think  of  the  proposal  to 
fake  off  a period  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  make 
no  weekly  close  time,  and  thus  save  you  the 
trouble  of  raising  the  leaders  ? — The  result  of  that 
would  be  the  nets  would  be  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  I 


think  it  would  be  still  necessary  to  have  a weekly  Jan:  19,  woo. 
close  season  for  Sunday.  I think  it  would  be  a fairer  Mr  r-^ 
arrangement  if  the  weekly  close  season  commenced  Fleming,  j.p. 
about  6 or  8 o’clock  on  Saturday  evening  in  place  of 
6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  as  it  does  at  present ; 
that  would  give  us  Saturday  to  fish,  and  the  nets  could 
be  taken  in  on  Saturday  evening;  they  could  be 
drying  on  Sunday,  and  we  could  go  out  on  Monday 
morning,  and  we  would  be  content  to  knock  off  again 
on,  say,  the  20th  of  August,  or  any  time  it  might  be 
considered  fair  to  shorten  the  season,  because  it  is  at 
the  end  of  the  season  that  the  netting  does  most  harm 
to  breeding  fish. 

4967.  Have  you  any  nets  for  catching  sea  fish,  such 
as  flounders  and  so  on  ? — No. 

4968.  You  do  not  have  those  nets  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ?— No ; we  have  no  netting  except  herring 
nettiug  to  a small  scale  and  no  mackerel  netting. 

4969.  Have  you  any  poaching  ? — In  the  sea — no,  I 
cannot  complain  of  any. 

4970.  I mean  by  those  who  have  not  licences? — 

No  ; the  coastguards  look  -after  the  coast  fishing  very 
well  as  regards  licences.  They  have  to  see  a licence 
for  each  boat  that  is  fishing. 

4971.  Then  you  have  not  increased  the  length  of 
your  nets  for  the  reasons  mentioned  ? — I have  rather 
reduced  the  nets  to  suit  the  coast. 

4972.  Nor  altered  the  mesh? — Nor  altered  the 
mesh. 

4973.  What  is  the  mesh  you  use  ? — About  5-i  inches. 

4974.  Two  and  a half  from  knot  to  knot? — Yes. 

4975-6.  I will  just  ask  you  in  conclusion  what  is 

your  view  in  regard  to  the  salmon  of  your  district  after 
your  twenty-five  years’  experience?— Well,  from  my 
returns  I cannot  say  that  there  is  any  perceptible  de- 
crease ; if  yon  observe  you  will  see  we  had  some  years 
very  good,  and  others  bad. 


Mr.  Walter  Wilson  examined. 


Mr.  Walter  Wilson. — I have  been  more  intimately 
connected  with  rod  fishing  than  anything  else,  and  I 
■also  know  a good  deal  about  fishing  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland  ; but  I will  confine  my  remarks  to  two 
rivers  which  I have  known,  one  for  about  ten  years 
and  the  other  for  twenty-five  years.  I was  a 
member  of  the  Bann  Fishing  Club,  composed  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  had  the  Lower  Bann  fishery 
from  Kilrea  down  to  Coleraine  in  former  years — and 
the  Maine  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh  at  the  north 
end— at  Shane’s  Castle.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive rivers  in  the  North  of  Ireland  for  fishing,  not 
only  for  breeding  purposes  but  for  fish  to  be  caught 
with  the  rod  and  fly.  I have  fished  in  it  season  after 
season,  and  now,  I think,  I am  right  in  saying  that  I 
have  not  seen  a fish  legitimately  caught  by  rod  or  line 
there  for  many  years.  I remember  on  one  occasion 
seeing  three  rods  all  fish  for  salmon  at  the  same  time 
on  a short  stretch  of  water  from  Webb’s  Mill,  above 
the  railway  bridge  at  Randal-stown,  to  the  Dam. 
Now  I believe  such  a thing  as  a salmon  does  not 
east  in  the  river.  The  trout  in  that  river  were  rather 
celebrated  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I spent  three  or 
four  days  there  this  year  and  I did  not  get  anything 
longer  than  about  that  (the  length  of  witness’s  finger), 
and  very  few  of  those.  The  cause  is  largely  due  to 
the  turbines ; and  also  to  a considerable  amount  of 
pollution  and  foreign  matter  which  finds  its  way  into 

4qlVer’  therebJ  destroying  the  fish. 

4977.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  now  about 


the  River  Maine  ? — Y es  ; all  the  remarks  I have  made  sir.  Walter 
are  connected  with  the  River  Maine.  That  is  the  river  Wilson. 

I have  known  the  longest 

4978.  What  is  the  chief  pollution? — I think  it  is 
from  bleaching  works  largely.  1 have  seen  a consider- 
able flow  about  two  miles  above  Mr.  Webb’s  mill. 

There  is  another  mill  there  (of  course  I did  not  get 
the  water  analysed),  but  there  is  an  absence  of  fish 
life,  which  in  such  a lovely  river,  with  beautiful  pools, 
is  remarkable. 

4979.  Do  you  know  when  this  pollution  began  ? — 

A good  many  years  ago  ; but  I think  chemicals  have 
entered  more  iuto  the  treatment  of  linen  and  flax  of 
late  years  than  they  used  in  former  days. 

4980.  Do  you  think  the  diminution  of  the  fish  is 
coincident  with  the  pollution  ? — Partially. 

4981.  Partially? — Yes,  and  I should  say  that 
poaching  had  a large  amount  to  account  for.  I re- 
member on  one  occasion,  a great  many  years  ago, 
there  was  an  old  sideboard  in  the  hotel  at  Randals- 
town, where  I was  staying  (it  was  quite  ohe  length  of 
this  table),  and  there  were  trout  laid  on  it  the  whole 
way  down,  side  by  side , after  one  day’s  catch  with  one 
rod,  and  I know  a good  many  friends  who  go  there  on 
chance  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  fish,  and  as  I said 
before,  I have  not  heard  of  a salmon  being  caught  in 
the  river  this  year  or  last. 

4982.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  reduce  this 
pollution  ? — Well,  I am  a member  also  of  the  Anglers’ 
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Club  in  Belfast.  We  have  a most  efficient  secretary 
named  Kennedy,  who  does  his  very  best  to  induce  mill 
owners  and  others  to  prevent  their  effluent  getting 
into  the  streams,  but  there  is  no  attempt  I am  aware 
of  made  to  watch  the  river.  Lord  O’Neill  does  not 
care  about  fishing  as  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
just  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  run  of  natives 
ot  the  district. 

49S3.  Is  it  done  deliberately  or  through  careless- 
ness 1 — Partly  through  carelessness.  Of  course  the 
poaching  is  done  deliberately. 

4984.  I refer  more  to  the  pollution  ? — As  much  from 
carelessness  as  anything  else.  People  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  material — lime,  &c. — after  they  have  done 
with  it. 

4985.  There  is  one  other  point  as  regards  the  tur- 
bines. Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  personal 
observation  1 — Yes. 

4986.  You  have  seen  the  destruction  of  the  fry  ? — 
I have  seen  it,  but  not  lately.  There  are  a number 
of  them  ; there  is  no  doubt  about  it  fish  cannot  pos- 
sibly escape  once  they  are  in  the  wheels. 

4987.  You  have  seen  them  actually  destroyed  ? — 
I have  seen  fragments  of  the  fish  after  having  passed 
through  the  turbines. 

49S7a.  Chiefly  fry? — Oh  yes,  entirely. 

4988.  And  trout  ? — I don’t  remember  ever  having 
seen  a trout ; it  is  salmon  fry. 

4989.  During  the  time  they  are  dropping  down  the 
river  ? — Yes. 

4990.  When? — At  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

4991.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  the 
River  Maine  ? — No,  nothing  else.  With  regard  to  the 
River  Bann — I have  been  a member  of  the  Club  for 
ten  years.  During  that  time  the  number  of  fish  lias 
been  greatly  reduced.  I should  say  that  for  one 
salmon  which  finds  its  way  up  the  river  now,  there 
were  in  former  days  more  like  a hundred. 

4992.  So  sufficient  salmon  are  not  allowed  up  for 
breeding  purposes  ? — I don’t  think  there  are  enough, 
and  those  that  are  let  up  are  poached  most  frightfully. 
The  little  River  Claudy  which  flows  into  the  Bann, 
not  far  from  Port  Glenore,  has  most  beautiful  breed- 
ing beds  in  it,  but  the  moment  a fish  appears  it  is 
wiped  out  of  existence  instantly. 

4993.  How  ? — By  nets  and  by  poachers. 

4995.  At  what  time  ? — After  the  fishing  season  is 
over  (they  shortened  down  the  rod-fishing  season  a 
month  on  the  Bann) — the  idea  was,  when  the  fish 
began  to  get  scarcer  it  would  allow  move  time  for 
breeding  purposes.  I do  not  the  least  want  to  say 
one  word  against  it  if  it  would  have  produced  any 
satisfactory  results  ; I believe  the  moment  the  legiti- 
mate rod-fishers  go  off  the  river  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  poachers.  One  salmon  was  taken  out  of  the 
Claudy,  and  I got  his  head,  the  ugliest  fish  I ever 
saw  in  my  life.  I heard  of  it  through  a man  who  ties 
flies  for  me,  he  knows  about  the  poachers,  and  this 
fish  was  seen.  I was  in  Kilrea  shooting,  and  it 
appeared  in  a pool  in  the  Claudy,  which  I know  very 
well.  Our  Club  watchers  were  there  taking  turns 
about  watching.  T was  there  on  Friday,  and  I told 
O’ Fee  the  fish  was  sure  to  be  caught  (I  heard  it  was 
a very  big  one),  and  I said  I should  like  to  see  it, 
if  it  was  caught,  for  curiosity  partly.  O’Fee  got  some 
inkling  of  what  was  going  on,  and  so  on  Saturday 
night  he  telegraphed  for  me  saying  that  the  fish  had 
been  taken  out,  and  was  54  lbs.  weight,  and  also 
that  he  had  got  the  head;  he  gave  5*.  for  it,  and 
sent  it  to  me.  It  was  a perfectly  wonderful  head, 
such  a fish  as  would  have  propagated  the  Bpecies  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  That  is  only  one  illustra- 
tion of  what  occurs.  There  is  another  river the 

Agivey— which  runs  down  to  the  bridge,  about  four 
miles  below  Kilrea,  on  it  there  is  a mill  dam,  and  I 
myself  have  stood  on  the  bank  and  expostulated  with 


the  fellows  ; they  have  raked  fish  out  with  gaffs 
I stood  and  watched  them  ; and  last  year,  near  th 
same  place,  at  the  same  [corner  down  there  there 
was  a most  wonderful  performance.  Three  of  0 * 
watchers  were  there,  and  one  great  big  noari^ 
fellow  caught  hold  of  one  of  these  men,  carried 
him  into  the  river,  and  very  nearly  drowned  him  ■ 
his  colleagues  were  frightened  and  ran  away,  leaving 
their  hats  and  coats,  ifcc.,  behind  them.  Poaching  i° 
terrible  in  that  district.  ° s 

4996.  And  the  bailiffs  are  quite  inefficient !~0„iio 
inefficient. 


4997.  Is  that  from  being  insufficient  in  number?— 
Insufficient  in  number.  The  great  evil,  I think 
with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  salmon  fishing  history 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  troubles  that  occurred  in 
Ireland  some  time  ago,  they  took  from  the  Con- 
stabulary the  supervision  of  fishing.  In  former 
days  the  Constabulary  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
it ; and,  of  course,  in  late  years,  as  you  are  aware 
they  were  told  oft'  to  take  up  other  duties,  and  the 
care  taken  off  their  hands  altogether  of  the  fishing 
I do  think  that  a great  deal  of  good  would  be  done 
if  it  were  possible  to  give  it  back  to  them. 

4998.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course  the  close  season  is 
still  thrown  on  the  police  ? — I understand  it  is. 

4999.  It  is  part  of  their  duty  ?— rl  don’t  think  they 
attend  to  it  in  the  same  way.  They  don’t  look  after 
it  in  the  way  they  used  in  my  early  days.  As  a 
general  rule  you  will  find  policemen  aro  very  fond  of 
having  a rod,  and  they  are  more  on  the  banks  than  a 
great  many  other  people,  enjoying  the  sport  veiy 
much  themselves  ; but  they  have  not  either  the  right 
or  the  orders  to  take  the  thing  up  properly  and  tiy 
to  stop  poaching.  One  point  which  I think  important 
for  Ireland  is,  that  Kuglish  people  and  others  should 
be  induced  to  come  to  the  country  for  sport;  they 
would  spend  an  immense  amount  of  money  in  con- 
nection with  sport  if  the  sport  were  there.  I have 
myself  tabulated  down  approximately  my  rough  ex- 
penditure (it  is  an  interesting  thing,  probably  other 
people  may  not  have  looked  at  it  in  that  way  before) 
for  boats,  gillies,  fishing  gear,  rent  of  my  house  and 
the  river.  I put  it  all  down,  and  it  came  to  so  much, 
and  I divided  it  by  the  number  of  fish  I caught. 
Now,  ten  years  ago  I considered  if  I caught  one  fish 
for  every  £3  I spent  in  the  country  I did  well.  This 
year  I am  up  to  £7  10s.  per  fish. 

5000.  Chairman. — I think  that  would  be  a very 
universal  experience  ? — I expect  it  is. 

5001.  I have  frequently  had  the  same  experience? 
— Have  you  ? It  is  rather  an  interesting  thing  to 
know  that  others  had  the  same  experience  as  your- 
self. 

5003.  Your  fish  have  cost  you  £7  each  1—£ 7 10*.; 
it  is  within  a fraction  of  £7  10s.  per  fish  the  past 
year.  Well,  now,  another  point  is  the  size  of  fish 
which  are  caught  on  the  Bann.  One  gentleman 
caught  last  year  a fish  24  lbs.  weight.  I think  that 
the  biggest  caught  last  year.  My  average  has  been 
last  year  under  8 lbs. ; the  year  before  it  was  over 
9 lbs.  I am  now  counting  both  grilse  and  salmon, 
both  late  and  early.  I averaged  the  whole  lot  each 
year,  and  it  went  up  to  10  lbs.  and  12  lbs.,  and  now 
it  is  very  low,  indeed.  Fish  ai-e  all  small  and  few 
and  far  between.  One  of  the  great  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bann,  which  I have  taken  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  explain  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  because  it  is  not  a thing  everybody  sees,  is 
the  effect  of  eel  nets  during  the  summer.  The  eel 
nets  are  set  in  the  river  from  sundown  to  sunrise  ; 
they  set  them  at  the  end  of  July.  The  close  season 
was  shortened  down  at  that  particular  time  of  year 
when  what  the  country  people  call  smolts — the  young 
salmon — drop  down  to  the  sea ; and  these  poor  little 
beggars  get  down  and  drop  into  these  nets,  and  there 
are  sometimes  more  fish  killed  in  one  of  these  nets  in 
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one  night  than  are  caught  by  all  the  rods  put  together. 
In  the  season  they  simply  drift  into  the  eel  nets. 

§004.  So  late  as  July? — "Op  to  the  encl  of  July  ; 
but  now  il  is  in  June ; the  season  has  been  brought 
bat  k. 

5005.  Have  you  seen  that  yourself? — Often  I 
have  seen  it — bushels  of  young  smolts — I should  say 
salmon  smolts.  The  difficulty  is  that  no  one,  except 
a man  like  myself,  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
people  about  the  district  there,  is  likely  to  see  much — 

1 could  go  out  in  my  own  boat  and  look  at  this  sort 
of  thing ; but  if  any  stranger  came,  thov  would  simply 
pull  the  pin  out  of  the  end  of  the  net  before  he  could 
■ret  near  them,  and  let  the  whole  lot  go  down  the  river. 

I have  seen  a bushel  and  a half  of  young  smolts 
emptied  out  of  the  eel  net  and  let  go  down. 

5006.  Mr.  Green. — Are  you  speaking  of  coghil 
nets,  or  set  eel  weirs  ? — Set  eel  weirs. 

5007.  Colonel  Bruce’s ? — Colonel  Bruce’s  eel 

nets  don’t  do  so  much  harm ; from  my  experience  very 
few  young  salmon  come  from  the  actual  lake,  since 
the  Maine  has  been  spoiled  as  a breeding  river.  There 
is  not  one  other  river  around  there  good  as  a breeding 
river,  and  very  few  smolts  come  down  past  Colonel 
Brace’s  nets.  It  is  the  eel  weirs  lower  down,  after 
having  passed  such  good  breeding  rivers  as  the  C'laudy, 
and  also  whole  patches  of  the  Bann,  which  has  re- 
markably good  bottom  for  breeding  purposes.  If 
Colonel  Bruce  were  allowed  to  set  bis  nets  in  the 
middle  of  June,  or  whatever  the  actual  date,  and  all 
the  other  people  stopped  from  setting  until  the  end  of 
July,  it  would  not  be  fair ; and  in  talking  over  the 
matter  with  the  people  themselves,  they  say  that  if  it 
was  made  law  that  the  nets  should  not  be  set  until  the 
end  of  July,  and  everybody  treated  in  the  same  way, 
they  would  not  object  at  all. 

5008.  Chairman. — And  are  many  eels  caught  at 
that  early  time  ? — In  the  Bann  T have  seen  a man 
carrying  out  last  May  from  four  eels  nets,  morning 
after  morning,  three,  four,  six,  eight  eels,  which  are 
all  the  proceeds  of  the  whole. 

5009.  The  eel  fishing  is  chiefly  productive  in 
October? — Later  in  the  season  — the  worse  the 
weather  and  the  darker  the  nights  the  better  the  eel 
fishing.  It  is  rather  peculiar — eels  run  at  night. 

5010.  Surely  they  would  not  set  the  eel  uets  unless 
they  paid?— It  is  just  this — if  you  happen  to  get  a 
bid  night  and  a lot  of  eels  do  come  down  they  make 
a handful  of  money ; it  is  their  chance.  I have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  it  does  not  pay  the  wages  of 
the  men  ; but  at  the  same  time,  when  Uolonel  Bruce 
sets  hia  nets,  they  will,  of  course,  set  theirs ; that  is 
the  whole  crux  of  the  matter. 

5011.  Yon  would  suggest  that  a certain  amount  of 
time  should  he  taken  off? — And  put  on  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  That  the  eel  fishing  should  take  [ilace 
after  the  young  smolts  have  dropped  down  to  the  sea. 

5012.  But  what  date  ? — Even  the  middle  of  July. 

5012a.  The  middle  of  July  ? — Well,  if  they  made 

it  the  middle  of  July  you  would  practically  get  all  the 
smolts  washed  out ; but  if  you  made  it  the  end  of  July  it 
would  be  somewhat  better.  That  is  what  it  was 
originally — the  end  of  July;  but  the  middle  of  July, 
i believe,  would  clear  the  river  of  these  young  salmon 
going  down. 

5013.  And  then  you  contend  that  the  eel  fishing 
can’t  be  profitable  until  the  middle  of  July? — It  is 
never  worth  anything  unless  there  is  very  bad 
weather ; the  eels  will  run  down  in  bad  weather.  If 
it  is  wet  and  stormy,  with  heavy  floods,  and  they  can 
set  the  eel  nets,  they  may  come  across  a shoal  of 
these  fellows,  and  get  2 and  3 cwts. ; but  taking  the 
whole  season  and  watching  it — there  is  no  question — 
even  men  working  at  it  acknowledge  that  the 
average  number  of  eels  taken  during  the  the  first  early 
ortnight  of  the  season  of  eel  fishing  time  does  not  pay 
or  the  trouble  of  setting  the  nets  and  attending  them  ■ 


but  at  the  same  time,  as  I said  before,  if  one  man  is  Jan' 19’ 1900, 

allowed  to  set  his  net,  all  the  others  would  feel  jealous  Mr.  Walter 

if  they  were  stopped.  Therefore,  I would  say  that  if  WlLiou. 

there  was  a shortening  of  the  time,  give  the  eel  fisher 

the  liberty  of  having  an  equal  time  tacked  on  to  the 

tail  of  the  season.  They  acknowledge  that  the  tail  of 

the  season  is  as  good  as  the  beginning.  The  other 

poiut  upon  which  I am  very  strong  indeed,  is  this— in 

cases  of  punishment  for  fishing  it  should  be  taken  up  by 

resident  magistrates,  because  the  resident  magistrates 

have  a free  hand  to  deal  with  these  cases.  In  many 

cases  the  flax  pollution  comes  from  the  farmers  who 

are  tenants  of  the  magistrates  sitting  on  the  bench, 

and  I think  that  is  a most  important  thing. 

5014.  It  is  suggested  .as  a means  of  meeting  that, 
that  there  should  be  a minimum  fine ; do  you  advocate 
that,  also  1 — Yes,  I should  think  that  a most  excellent 
thing,  because  I know  our  water  bailiffs — the  club’s 
water  bailiffs — have  on  occasion  after  occasion  brought 
cases  up,  and  it  has  been  perfectly  clear — everything 
was  proved  distinctly — and  the  man  was  let  off  with 
Is.  fine;  that  is  no  good  for  stopping  people. 

5015.  No? — It  discourages  the  men  in  charge  to 
find  after  they  have  taken  a lot  of  trouble,  staying 
up  at  night,  iic.,  to  find  that  for  some  twopenny- 
halfpenny  reason  the  case  is  looked  over  or  passed  by. 

5016.  I suppose  the  flax  water  does  great  damage? 

— Great  damage. 

5017.  Could  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  the  damage? — 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  estimate.  I con- 
stantly walk  up  and  down  the  banks.  You  see 
the  flax  dam  dribbling  over  the  whole  time  in  the 
autumn.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  the  autumn  the  flax 
pollution  does  any  harm,  because  the  places  are 
washed  out  with  the  winter  floods.  It  is  after  the 
flax  has  been  steeped,  and  the  liquid  in  which  it  has 
been  put  becomes  perfectly  stinking  that  (it  is  exactly 
like  the  smell  of  a very  bad  pig-stv)  the  stuff  overflows, 
and  if  there  was  any  kind  of  judicious  management 
the  flax  dams  should  he  liberated  when  there  is  a 
flood  in  the  river.  It  is  when  it  percolates  over 
slowly,  and  the  water  in  the  river  happens  to  be 
low,  that  it  not  only  sickens  the  fish,  but  must 
poison  a considerable  number,  particularly  anything 
in  the  way  of  small  fish,  I think,  more  so  than  heavy 
fish.  Then  one  of  the  points  which,  I think,  would 
be  most  valuable,  is  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
licence — once  the  police  are  put  in  authority — some 
sort  of  licence  should  be  put  on  even  trout  rods. 

There  ought  to  be  no  person  that  wants  to  fish  that 
is  not  quite  prepared  to  pay  a 10s.  licence  for  trout 
rods,  and  if  a licence  had  to  be  granted,  and  the 
police  were  looking  after  it,  it  would  check  a great 
many  people,  who,  under  the  guise  of  taking  trout, 
catch  salmon. 

5018.  You  don’t  think  that  would  be  somewhat 
hard  on  the  poor  angler  ? — I would  make  it  less,  so 
long  as  he  holds  a licence. 

5019.  It  was  suggested,  I think,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  the  licence  might  be  confined  to  the 
months  during  which  the  fry  are  descending,  and  that 
the  other  part  of  the  season  might  be  left  open. 

What  would  you  say  to  that  ? — I dare  say  that  would 
be  a very  good  thing  to  do.  On  the  fords  exactly 
opposite  my  house  on  the  Bann,  after  sunset,  the 
Olub  allowed  anybody  to  fish  that  liked.  I have 
seen  forty- three  or  forty-four  rods,  all  at  that  place 
and  taking  small  fry.  If  you  ask  one  of  them  to 
show  his  satchel  you  will  find  that  it  contains  little 
else. 

5020.  Your  proposal  is  merely  meant  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  fry?— Yes. 

5021.  That  second  suggestion  I have  mentioned 
would  meet  your  views? — Quite  meet  them,  if  a 
licence  had  to  he  produced. 

5022.  During  that  time? — That  time.  Yes,  it 
would  be  an  immense  improvement.  The  large  trout 
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on  the  Bann  are  so  wary  that  it  is  only  with  a dry  fly 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  or  evening  you 
can  catch  them  at  all.  They  will  not  look  at  a wet  fly 
except  late  at  night.  And  the  natives  in  the  district 
within  the  last  few  years  have  taken  to  fishing  with 
the  finest  tackle  and  dry  fly,  showing  that  the  fish 
are  getting  very  cute.  I think  the  trout  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  salmon  have  to  be  protected. 
Now  they  have  started  a fishery  hatchery — a very 
complete  little  place  there — and  much  of  the  result  of 
last  year’s  hatching  was  put  into  a little  river  which 
runs  beside  Captain  Armstrong’s;  a friend  of  my  gillie 
got  a pike  a week  after  they  were  put  in  and  he  said 
forty-three  fry,  many  being  salmon,  were  in  the  pike. 
These  poor  little  things  are  bred  up  in  a hatchery ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  an  enemy ; they  are  looked  after 
and  cared  for  in  every  possible  way,  and  then  when 
they  are  quite  little  things  they  are  turned  into  the 
stream,  and  before  long  they  are  only  a meal  for  a 
pike  or  large  trout. 

5023.  Do  you  think  they  lose  then1  instinct  of  self- 
preservation? — I really  think  they  do.  A fish  brought 
up  in  its  natural  state — I believe  these  little  beggars  if 
they  see  fishes  a little  bit  bigger  than  a minnow 
begin  to  get  scared  and  believe  they  have  enemies, 
whereas  a creature  turned  out  a perfect  ignoramus 
and  turned  into  the  stream  more  or  less  loses  itself — 
I think  it  has  a far  greater  chance  of  being  a prey 
to  another  fish  than  if  it  was  brought  up  in  the  actual 
river  water. 

5024.  The  same  thing  has  been  said  before! — Yes ; 
I have  myself  seen  these  hatcheries.  There  is  one 
near  Baronscourt,  and  there  is  one  on  tire  Boyne, 
near  Navan,  where  I fished  last  year,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  breed  excellent  fish — they  turn  them 
out  very  nicely,  but  the  poor  little  things  get  lost ; 
they  are  gobbled  up  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
I don’t  think  I have  anything  else  to  say  unless  you 
want  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

5025.  You  calculate  then  that  an  English  or  other 
tourist  coming  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  fishing, 
pays  for  every  salmon  he  catches  £7  10s.  ? — That  is 
what  it  has  cost  me  this  year  actually. 

5027.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a fair  average  to 
strike? — Yes. 

5028.  For  the  whole  of  Ireland? — No,  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  quite  fair.  I think  he  could  catch 
them  in  some  other  places,  probably  at  a lower  price ; 
but  he  certainly  won’t  get  them  at  the  present  time 
here.  Knowiug,  as  I do,  all  the  different  rivers,  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  it  will  not  come  near  £3 ; it  will  be 
more  like  £4  in  the  very  best. 

5029.  Of  course,  that  money  is  spent  in  the  dis- 
trict ?—Every  penny  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
trict ; it  goes  partly  in  railway  fares,  cabs,  cars,  food, 
and  the  ocher  little  odds  and  ends  which  constitute  a 
man’s  comfort  when  he  comes  for  fishing.  A friend 
of  mine  comes  over  from  England  every  year  to  the 
Boyne.  Last  year  his  total  take  of  fish  was  only 
ninety-three  for  the  whole  season ; the  year  before 
he  got  one  hundred  and  something— 180  or  160— 
for  the  same  time.  I may  add,  however,  that  it  was 

■partly  owing  to  the  floods  the  fish  ran  past  the 
place. 

5030.  How  much  would  each  of  his  fish  cost  him  ? 
— Well,  I should  think  quite  as  much  as  mine.  Last 
year  it  certainly  was  so.  I took  his  fishing  for  the 
whole  of  last  May,  and  I fished  every  day  chat  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  my  total  number  was  twenty- 
five  ; I paid  £180  for  rent  and  food,  car  hire,  rail- 
way fares,  &c.,  quite  independent  of  my  own  home 
life,  but  for  that  little  bit  of  rive'’  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a first-rate  piece  of  water  twenty-five  fish  were 
not  enough.  The  number  of  nets  that  are  set  between 
this  particular  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
something  gigantic.  I think  it  is  140.  One  of  the 
points  that  I should  like  to  mention,  is  this — that  I 
think  if  the  close  season  at  the  end  of  the  week  for 


nets  were  somewhat  lengthened —I  don’t  mean  to  * 
for  one  individual  man  as  I was  stating  about  the ^ 
weirs,  but  for  everybody  (as  they  have  shortened  the 
rod  season  in  the  Bann  to  help  the  head  of  fish\  f 
it  were  increased  by  an  additional  number  of  hours.  0 
whatever  it  might  be,  until  the  head  of  fish  get  T 
again,  it  would  be  an  immense  improvement,  but  I fed 
perfectly  satisfied  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to  cZ 
the  evil  whicli  is  the  most  pressing  evil,  I think— th 
evil  of  killing  these  poor  little  unfortunate  smolts  cn 
their  way  down  to  the  sea— the  fish  would  come  back 
again,  having  grown  pounds  weight  in  one  season- 
it  would  do  more  than  all  the  hatcheries  put  together’ 

5031.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
destruction  of  smolts  in  your  district?— It  has  always 
been  the  way. 


5032.  Mr.  Green.— On  the  Boyne  there  is  no 
destruction  of  smolts? — There  is  no  eel  fishim'  on  the 
Boyne  now,  I believe. 

5033.  Yet  on  the  Boyne  the  fishing  has  gone  down! 
— It  has  gone  down,  but  it  has  gone  down  everywhere- 
it  is  not  one  place — you  hear  the  same  complaint  all 
over  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  everywhere.  Some 
peculiar  thiug  has  happened.  Next  year  may  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  present  year.  But  the  fish 
don’t  seem  to  come  up  the  rivers  iu  the  same  way  as 
in  former  years  anywhere  you  will  find  in  cross- 
questioning different  people.  I am  only  speaking  of 
my  own  district,  where  I do  know  the  numbers  of  list 
coming  into  the  liver  are  very  much  reduced  (both  in 
numbers  and  size). 


5034.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  have  spoken  of 
the  turbines  ? — Y es. 

5035.  Have  they  no  guards?— They  have,  but  they 
take  them  off. 

5036.  They  have  guards  but  don’t  use  them?— 
They  will  put  them  on  if  they  see  an  inspector  or 
the  bailiff  coming.  They  get  covered  with  grass,  and 
are  troublesome  to  keep  clear. 

5037.  And  to  avoid  the  trouble  they  take  them 
off? — To  avoid  the  trouble.  You  walk  out  as  private 
individuals.  I have  no  business  to  be  picking  holes, 
but  it  is  only  human  nature  they  should  take  them 
off.  If  they  would  only  keep  them  on  while  the 
smolts  are  going  down  during  the  rest  of  the  year  no 
big  salmon  would  be  killed,  and  I have  never  seen  a 
cut  up  trout  in  the  tail  race  of  a turbine. 

5038.  You  mentioned  the  pollution;  you  noticed 
a certain  pollution  there  ? — Yes. 

5039.  Chloride  of  lime  ? — Cliloride  of  lime- 
chemicals  of  that  kind. 

5040.  White?— Whitish. 

5041.  That  is  what  I want  to  bring  out.  The 
water  was  rendered  milky?— Yes.  It  is  a most 
dangerous  poison. 

5042.  Most  dangerous — nothing  is  more  dangerous  I 
— Nothing. 

5043.  You  are  quite  clear  about  the  size  of  the  fish, 
the  diminution  in  size? — I am  giving  my  personal 
experience. 

5044.  So  that  you  weighed  them  ? — I have. 

5U45.  Have  you  any  statistics  ? — I could  send  them 

up. 

5046.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the  statistics  as 
regards  the  number  and  weight  ? — I can  get  the 
statistics  and  send  them  up. 

5047.  You  mentioned  about  pike  devouring  many 
of  these  younger  forms  ; don’t  they  take  steps  to 
capture  the  pike  iu  your  neighbourhood  ? — In  g0^ 
up  and  down  the  river  spoons  are  always  pus  out 
over  the  places  where  pike  are  known  to  lie. 

5048.  Are  there  many? — Yes. 

5049.  How  numerous  ? — I have  caught  more  than 
a dozen  in  a day.  They  are  very  wonderful  creatures, 
to  get  off  the  spoon  they  have  a knack  of  running  np 
and  giving  a shake,  and  thus  escaping. 

5050.  They  are  most  troublesome? — Most  trouble- 
some. There  are  some  very  large  pike  in  the  Bann. 
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505].  You  have  to  take  measures  to  reduce  them? 
__We  always  do.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  fellows 
with  a fishing  rod  and  spoon  trailing  up  the  banks 
with  it.  They  take  a number  out. 


5052.  Your  whole  impression  is  that  the  number 
and  size  of  fishes  in  your  district  have  gone  down  ?— 
Yes,  most  undoubtedly. 


Mr,  George  Hewson,  j.p.,  examined. 


5054.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Lough  Gill,  I 

think  1 — Yes.  I am  the  lessee  of  an  upper  water 

fishery  at  Lough  Gill,  and  I also  manage  a fishery  at 
the  north  of  Donegal — the  Leannon. 

5055.  Will  you  tell  us  first  about  Lough  Gill  ? — 
The  rivers  I am  interested  in  are  the  Bonet  river, 
Lough  Gill,  and  the  river  that  flows  from  Glencar 
down  to  Drumcliff.  I am  agent  for  the  owner  of  the 
upper  water  there.  I am  only  lessee  of  pare  of  the 
upper  water  of  Sligo  district  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and,  therefore,  T can  only  say  what  I have 
heard  as  to  the  fishery  in  former  times.  It  used  to 
he  an  excellent  river,  and  the  upper  water  was  a 
capital  place  for  catching  fish,  but  for  the  last  four 
years  it  has  been  practically  useless.  An  average  of 
perhaps  six  or  eight  fish  are  caught  in  the  season. 
I hope  for  better  things  in  future.  Owing  to  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  carried  on  down  there,  bye-laws 
have  been  passed  last  year.  There  are  a great  many 
more  fish  on  the  spawning  beds  this  year  than  last. 

5056.  As  a result  of  these  bye-laws,  you  think  1 — I 
believe  that  that  is  so.  I think  that  the  river  is 
more  fairly  fished  than  it  was. 

5057.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bye-law  1 — Regu- 
lating nets — that  regulation  is  a most  important  one 
—and  regulating  the  fishery  at  the  bridge  in  Sligo. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons  that  tends  to  dis- 
improve  this  fishery  and  many  others  in  Ireland,  is 
that  the  Queen’s  gap  in  the  weir  is  not  in  the  proper 
place.  It  is  stuck  away  very  much  up  in  a corner, 
and  not  in  the  natural  run  of  the  water.  There  is 
what  is  known  as  a bull-dog  in  the  middle  of  the 
weir— a sluice  up  which  the  fish  cannot  get.  You  can 
see  them  perpetually  trying  to  get  through  this  abso- 
lutely impossible  place,  and  you  can  see  them  at  the 
tail-end  of  the  mill-race.  If  you.  have  a map  there 
you  would  see  it.  There  is  a tail  race  divided  from 
the  main  river  by  a pier.  The  river  comes  down  past 
the  mill,  and  the  main  river  come3  here  ( indicates ). 
The  fish  go  wandering  about  the  tail  of  this  race 
trying  to  get  up.  The  ladder  is  in  the  corner  of  the 
proper  weir.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  in  the 
wrong  place. 

5058.  Mr.  Green  (explaining  a diagram  produced) 
— Vr.  Hewsou  says  that  this  pass  in  not  in  the  right 
place ; you  say  that  the  pass  is  not  in  the  right  place  1 
—Exactly.  Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  up  to  this 
inquiry,  there  was  practically  no  co-operation  amongst 
the  upper  and  lower  water  people,  but  I think  this  to  a 
ereat  extent  is  remedied,  and  we  are  pulling  very  much 
tetter  together,  and  I think  the  lower  water  people 
are  fishing  the  place  a great  deal  fairer  than  it  was 
proved  at  the  inquiry  they  had  been,  and  we  hope  for 
abetter  result;  but  at  the  same  time  I think  that  a 
great  deal  wants  to  be  done  in  chat  way  of  improving 
the  river.  The  upper  water  is  practically  full  of  pike ; 

ere  are  too  few  bailiffs,  and  some  of  them  are  not 
0 very  much  use.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I was 
coming  home  late,  I saw  a lot  of  fellows  on  a tributary 
w ere  I knew  there  were  three  pairs  of  fish  under  a 
? ‘ - aent  a keeper  and  the  police  up ; they  got 
ere  just  as  the  lights  were  up,  but  were  discovered 
coming  and  made  no  arrests.  There  was  no  regularly 
constituted  bailiff  to  watch  the  place,  and  if  I had  not 
n_  m7  own  man  the  fish  would  have  been  gone. 

059.  Chairman. — You  refer  to  bailiffs  paid  by  the 
onservators? — Yes.  Well,  then,  I think  that  the  whole 
ys  m is  not  a very  satisfactory  one ; for  instance,  we, 


the  upper  water  people,  pay  bailiffs  to  £63  that  fishing 
is  properly  carried  on  at  the  mouth,  and  this  is  not  as 
the  thing  should  be  to  my  mind.  I think  that  the 
interests  of  the  upper  water  people  and  lower  water 
people  are  really  identical,  and  if  a fair  number  offish 
are  let  up  I believe  it  is  really  very  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  water  people. 

5060.  But  you  say  that  some  kind  of  combination 
has  been  arrived  at  ? — Things  are  a great  deal  better 
than  they  were.  I think  the  lower  water  people,  as 
a result  of  this  inquiry,  and  as  a result  of  being 
better  watched,  fish  fairer,  and  we  hope  for  better 
results,  because  of  the  improved  stock  in  the  river 
this  year.  But  all  through  the  country,  to  my 
mind,  the  preservation  is  not  as  it  should  be.  I 
could  give  you  one  instance.  A man  near  Lough 
Allen,  through  which  the  Shannon  flows  (I  suppose 
he  thought  he  was  doing  me  a great  kindness),  sent 
me  a fish  one  December  (I  shall  rot  give  his  name) ; 
it  was  a long  lanky  fish.  I was  in  a quandary  as  to 
what  I should  do.  One  could  not  well  prosecute  him, 
so  I sent  him  back  the  fish  and  paid  him  for  it.  I 
fancy  this  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  must  mean  a 
great  destruction  of  useless  fish.  It  is  a common 
report  that  quantities  of  trout  are  netted  in  that  lak 
and  tributaries  in  the  close  season.  But  the  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  in  my  opinion — it  is  not  a new 
suggestion,  as  I fancy  most  of  the  other  witnesses  have 
suggested  it— that  it  should  be  a portion  of  the  Con- 
stabulary duties  to  see  after  the  preservation  of  spawn- 
ing fish,  and  also  that  they  should  be  empowered  to 
demand  licences  from  salmon  fishers,  and  to  prosecute 
in  any  cases  where  they  see  irregularities  carried 
out.  I suggest  that  that  should  be  done,  and  that  if 
there  are  any  extra  expenses,  that  they  should  be 
borne  by  the  owners  of  the  several  fisheries.  Though, 
of  course,  I think  that  the  Government  is  bound  to 
protect  one’s  property  in  salmon  as  much  as  in  every- 
thing else,  still  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  do  so  ; but  I 
think  very  probably  the  owners  of  fisheries  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  better  preservation  for  any  con- 
tribution they  would  make  to  the  expenses  of  looking 
after  this  kind  of  work.  I think,  too,  a great  deal 
might  be  done  in  killing  pike  in  the  spawning  time  ; 
that  water  bailiffs  should  be  employed  to  go  up 
the  ditches  and  drains  at  the  time  the  pike  are 
spawning,  and  when  they  are  very  easily  caught  or 
shot-,  and  thus  decrease  the  number  of  enemies  of  the 
salmon  fry.  And  another  thing  which  I would  sug- 
gest is,  that  there  should  be  a close  time  for  rod  fish- 
ing in  the  salmon  rivers  at  the  time  when  the  young 
fish  go  down.  The  reason  I say  so  is  this.  I re- 
member as  a boy  in  Wicklow,  where  I used  to  fish 
with  a rod  and  worm,  catching  baskets  of  what  I 
thought  were  little  trout,  but  what  I now  regret  to 
say,  from  my  better  knowledge,  were  really  small 
salmon,  and  I am  sure  that  what  happens  to  one 
must  happen  to  a great  many  other  people. 

5061.  You  suggest  then  that  trout  fishing  be  closed  ? 
—Yes,  during  the  descent  of  the  fry,  but  only  in 
salmon  rivers.  I think  it  would  not  do  anybody  any 
liarm,  and  it  probably  would  preserve  a great  many 
fish. 

5062.  Do  you  think  that  a licence  duty  on  the 
trout  rod  would  answer  the  same  purpose?— The 
difficulty  of  that  is  this,  that  the  chief  people  who  fish 
for  trout  are  the  country  people,  and  where  a man  is 
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Jan.  18, 1900.  •.  a sporting  man  and  fishes  fair,  I would  be  very  sorry 
Mr.  Georg*  to  charge  him  for  it.  A man  of  that  sort  would  feel 
HewBon,  j.f.  a licence  of  5s.  or  even  2s.  6 d.  on  his  trout  fishing, 
and  I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  absolutely 
close  time. 

5063.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions? — Yes,  as 
regards  the  Glencar  river  I can  say  very  much  the 
same  thing  has  happened  there  since  we  took  an 
interest  in  the  upper  waters.  We  put  bailiffs  to 
watch  the  river,  and  the  lower  water  fishing,  I think, 
is  better  regulated  than  it  was;  but,  to  my  mind,  the 
fixed  net  at  the  estuary  there  is  very  much  too  long. 
It  is  a narrow  estuary,  and  the  length  of  the  fixed  draft 
there  is  150  yards.  The  Glencar  lake  was  very  little 
use  for  fishing  till  the  last  eight  years.  Now  we  get 
an  average  of  thirty  fish  a year  in  it. 

5064.  Mr.  Green — Angling  ? — Angling. 

5065.  Chairman — That  is  improving? — Distinctly 
improving.  Well  then,  coming  to  the  Leannon,  which 
is  a different  water,  on  Lough  Swilly.  I have  only 
taken  over  the  management  of  that  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  statistics  seem  to  have  been  very 
roughly  kept ; but  I can  tell  you  the  total  catch  of 
fish  since  1887,  and  give  you  particulars  of  the  fish 
that  have  been  caught  in  1898  and  1899  since  my 
time. 

5066.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  these. 

5067.  Mr.  Green — The  actual  figures  ? — Yes. 

5068.  They  would  be  most  valuable? — I won’t 
vouch  from  my  own  knowledge  for  anything  up  to 

1897,  but  I have  checked  them  from  returns  furnished 
to  me. 

5069.  Chairman — In  what  year  do  you  begin? 
— In  1887.  The  number  of  fish  for  that  year  was 
3,337  ; for  1888  it  was  3,820  ; 1889,  none. 

5070.  How  is  that? — There  is  no  return — 1890, 
3,771 ; 1891,  2,806  ; 1892,  2,926 ; 1893,  2,218;  1894, 
5,134  ; 1895,  2,889  ; 1896,  3,421  ; 1897,  1,870  ; 1898, 
2,676,  and  1899,  3,552,  our  season  ending  the  first  of 
February  each  year. 

* [5071.  Yes  ? — In  1898,  under  the  heading  of  salmon, 
we  caught  517  fish,  weighing  5,803  lbs.,  being  an 
-average  of  11£  lbs.  each;  and  in  1899  we  caught 
450  salmon,  weighing  5,126  lbs.,  and  being  an  average 
•of  nearly  13  lbs,  each. 

5072.  Mr.  Green. — Do  the  first  figures  you  gave 
show  weight? — No,  the  number  of  fish  caught.  Then 
I have  got  the  difference  of  the  grilse  and  the  salmon. 
The  grilse  in  1898  were  2,159,  weighing  11,160  lbs., 
and  in  1899 — these  of  course  including  grilse  ancl 
white  trout,  and  what  are  called  small  salmon,  which 
come  up  at  the  end  of  the  season — the  number  was 
3,102,  weighing  19,827  lbs.  Itis  a curious  thing  about 
the  fishery,  as  compared  between  1898  and  1899.  We 
got  very  few  fish  in  1899,  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  as  compared  with  February  and  March  of 

1898,  and  also  in  April.  The  great  glut  of  our  fish 
this  year  came  up  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

5073.  Chairman. — That  is  late,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  it  is  late  for  the  Leannon.  Well,  then  as  regards 
the  Leannon,  I could  tell  you,  but  I suppose  you  have 
these  particulars  as  to  how  it  is  fished. 

5074.  We  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  fished  so 
far  as  netting  is  concerned  ? — The  season  begins  on 
the  1st  of  February  for  rods,  and  for  netting  and 
boxes  begins  on  the  4th  of  February.  Netting 
stops  on  the  19tli  of  August,  and  rods  stop  on  the 
31st  of  October.  There  are  two  boxes  and  two  Queen’s 
gaps  on  the  weirs  at  the  mouth.  We  practically  don’t 
•catch  any  fish  in  nets  till  the  month  of  April.  We 
have  a licence  for  one  fixed  draft  net  of  120  yards. 

5075.  Where  is  the  draft  net  fished? — At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  here  (indicating  the  place  on  the 
map). 

5076.  Below  the  town? — Oh,  yes,  well  below  the 
town. 

5077.  Yes,  I remember  now  whete  it  is.  It  is 
only  one  draft  net  you  use  ?— Only  one  fixed  draft 


net.  In  1898  wc  used  a second  draft  net  on  o 
two  occasions,  but  we  find  we  did  just  as 
one  net  as  with  two.  Wltil 

5078.  Mr.  Green.— Did  you  keep  any  recorrl  „r 
the  sea  trout  ? — Yes  ; but  I did  not  bring  it  with  m 
The  sea  trout  wc  catch  in  nets  are  big  fish  becau  *' 
nm-  moahno  nre  seven  inch  meshes.  ° ’ 56 


5079.  Chairman.— You  have  no  objection  to 
using  those  figures  that  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  supply  us  with  ? — No.  ° 


5080.  You  have  some  other  figures  there  that  we 
have  not  got,  drawing  a distinction  between  gribe 
and  salmon  ? — I gave  that  in. 


5081.  Mr.  Green.— For  two  years  only  ?_por  tWQ 
years  only.  I cannot  give  it  for  any  other. 

5082.  Chairman.— We  have  the  figures  in  that 
case? — Yes. 


5083.  Evidently  there  has  not  been  a marked  j 

diminution  in  the  fish  in  the  Lennon  ?— There  has 
been  an  improvement  between  1898  and  1899.  ' 

5084.  A distinct  improvement  ?— That  carries  out  1 
to  a certain  extent  my  theory,  that  if  you  let  plenty 

of  fish  up  you  are  rewarded  for  it.  That  has  been  I 
our  policy.  Our  orders  to  our  men  are  to  fish  abso-  J1 
lutely  fair,  and  I believe  that  they  have  been  carried 
out. 

5085.  Of  course,  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  ! 
netting  rights  in  the  river? — Yes,  up  to  the  mouth: 

of  course,  there  are  a fow  drift  nets. 

5086.  Outside?— Yes  ; fishing  outside. 

5087.  Mr.  Green. — That  is  the  common  right? 

Yes  ; outside  our  sevoral  fishery. 

508S.  Chairman. — Above  Kilmacrennan  there 
Is  no  right  of  fishing?— No;  above  that  Sir  Harry 
Stewart  claims  the  right.  We  pay  all  the  water 
bailiffs  up  the  river,  and  at  the  various  tributaries-  ! 
but  vve  have  taken  no  steps  at  present  to  assert  that  • 
right.  We  pay  all  the  bailiffs,  and  I believe  that  the 
river  is  exceedingly  well  watched.  What  I would 
suggest  about  the  rivers  of  this  class — certain  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  case  of  floods  coming  down  little 
streams  that  are  practically  mere  ditches.  When 
the  fish  are  going  up  to  spawn  the  flood  comes  down 
one  of  these  places,  and  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  ca.se 
up,  and  the  fish  are  left  high  and  dry  and  can't  get  i 
down  again,  therefore  I think  it  should  be  made  legal 
to  drive  back  those'  fish  to  the  main  stream,  or  else 
stop  them  going  up  those  ditches.  Of  course,  it  is 
illegal,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  to  get  into  the 
river  and  beat  those  fish  back.  Or  else,  if  gratings  J 
could  be  put  up  in  these  ditches  where  they  get  up 
when  the  flood  comes,  I think  that  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  fish  on  the  spawning  beds.  By  the  way, 
to  go  back  to  the  Sligo  and  Glencar  rivers.  I think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  money  could  be  spent 
in  improving  the  spawning  beds,  especially  in  the 
Drnmcliff  district.  I don’t  think  there  are  euougli  of 
them.  I think  it  could  be  done  by  a bit  of  rooting  ' 
up  some  of  the  rooks  there  at  present,  and,  possibly, 
putting  in  more  gravel. 

5089.  The  Leannon  is — is  it  not — a rather  sluggish  j 

river? — A distinctly  sluggish  river.  t; 

5090.  There  a number  of  sluggish  pools  there  and  'j 
very  few  rapid  streams? — Yes,  except  about  Kit- 
macrennan  there  are  some  nice  pools  and  rapid  J 
waters. 


5091.  Are  the  spawning  beds  good? — The  spawn- 
ing beds  there  are  excellent.  Then  on  the  Bullal# 
river,  and  the  Glasliagh,  and  these  other  rivers,  the 
spawning  beds  ai-e  excellent.  There  are  a lot  ot 
otters  on  the  river  at  present.  Last  week  there  were 
three  fish  caught  in  the  tidal  water  by  an  otter  and 
landed  on  the  bank  — fresh  fish,  weighing  10  10 
13  lbs. 

5092.  Has  the  river  been  always  free  from  salmon 
disease  ? — I never  heard  of  it.  I would  suggest  also 
as  to  the  rivers  in  the  district  that  something  should 
be  done  about  flax  water.  Most  of  the  local  magis- 
trates are  either  flax-growers  or  Conservators,  and  are 
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not  looked  on  as  impartial  by  either  side,  and  I 
think  that  prosecutions  of  that  kind  should  be  heard, 
say,  before  two  resident  magistrates  or  some  court 
that  would  be  independent  of  both  the  owners  of  the 
fisheries  and  the  farmers,  and  I also  think  that  for 
offences  of  this  class,  and  offences  generally  as  against 
the  fishing  laws,  there  should  be  a minimum  and  a 
maximum  fine,  increasing  for  a second  offence,  and 
there  should  be  no  appeals  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Whenever  anybody  is  fined 
a petition  goes  round,  and  often  a local  magistrate 
cannot  make  a “ bad  fellow  of  himself  ” by  not  signing 
it,  the  same  as  they  do  in  a poteen  case,  and  I think 
a fine  firmly  enforced  would  do  a great  deal  more 
towards  stopping  poaching  and  offences  against  the 
fishery  laws  than  anything  else.  Then  the  other  ways 
in  which  preservation  might  be  assisted  would  be 
by  killing  cormorants  and  herons  and  things  of  this 
kind  that  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  fish. 

5093.  I don’t  think  there  are  many  cormorants  on 
the  Lennon  ? — Oh,  there  are  a lot.  I saw  ten  going 
up  the  day  before  yesterday, 

5094.  Ax-e  you  troubled  much  on  the  Leannon  with 
flax  water? — We  had  two  prosecutions  in  1898,  one 
of  them  being — I will  write  this  down  for  yon 
(witness  writes  name.)  These  were  prosecutions 
instituted  by  ourselves.  Then  the  Conservators  had  a 
dozen  more  higher  up  the  river  about  Kilmacrennan. 

5095.  Has  the  angling  been  good  on  the  Leannon 
lately? — There  have  been  a good  many  fish  up  the 
river  the  last  year  or  two.  But  it  was  not  a good 
angling  year  as  the  water  was  all  wrong  just  about 
the  time  the  fishing  was  best.  But  there  were 
distinctly  a great  many  fish  up.  We  don’t  fish  above 
the  weir  at  all,  except  with  rods;  only  rods  fish  the 
pool.  I have  seen  salmon  in  that  just  like  trout  in  a 
mountain  lake. 

5096.  It  is  extraordinary  the  number  of  salmon 
that  sometimes  collect  there  ? — These  fish  invariably 
go  up.  We  sometimes  give  them  a helping  hand 
over  the  weir  at  mills,  if  they  are  in  a dangerous 
.place. 

5097.  Is  that  all  your  general  evidence? — That  is 
all  my  general  evidence.  I don’t  think  I have  any- 
thing further  to  add.  What  I wish  to  press  specially 
is,  that  a better  system  should  be  employed  in 
watching  the  rivers,  and  the  best  people  to  do  it  are, 
to  my  mind,  the  Constabulary  who  go  out  on  patrols 
at  night.  I also  think  that  more  money  should  be 
spent.  I am  not  for  asking  Government  to  provide 
all  the  money  necessary.  I think  that  the  owners 
of  the  fisheries,  if  they  got  encouragement  in  pro- 
tection, would  be  very  well  repaid  by  an  improve- 
ment of  their  fisheries. 

5098.  Professor  MTstosh. — Then  you  think  pike 
might  be  reduced  greatly  by  killing  them  in  the 
spawning  season? — It  is  a difficult  thing  to  reduce 
pike,  but  I think  a good  many  of  them  could  be 
killed.  For  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  at 
Hazlewood,  we  send  our  keepers  down  to  shoot  the 
pike  in  February,  when  they  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  It  is  excellent  sport,  and  they  kill  enormous 


pike  these,  30  lbs.  or  40  lbs.  All  over  Lough  Jnn.  19,  mod. 
Gill,  and  all  over  that  upper  river  they  are  verv  nr  n — 
plentiful.  3 3 5ewS,Tx-' 

5099.  On  the  whole  you  don’t  think  that  the  salmon 
in  that  district  have  been  redxiced.  Your  statistics 
show  the  contrary  ? — I think  salmon  have  greatly 
reduced  in  the  Bonet  and  Lough  Gill.  In  the  Leannon 
my  statistics  show  that  they  have  been  kept  very 
much  on  an  average,  though  in  1899  there  were 
900  fish  over  1898. 

5100.  lathe  other  river  you  spoke  of,  the  Glencar, 

what  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  this? 

In  the  Glencar  angling  has  been  distinctly  improved 
since  we  have  been  watching  the  mouth. 

5100.  Is  there  any  river  under  your  supervision 
which  has  been  seriously  reduced  with  regard  to  its 
fishes  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  x-iver  that  I am  the  lessee  of 
has  most  distinctly  been  largely  reduced.  It  is  not 
worth  fishing  now,  thoxxgh  it  xxsed  to  be  au  exceed- 
ingly good  x-iver.  The  anglers  used  to  catch  four  and 
five  and  six  fish  a day. 

5102.  Mr.  Green. — That  is  at  Dromahair? — Yes. 

5103.  Lough  Gill? — Yes;  Lough  Gill  px'actically 
has  not  been  fished  for  the  last  two  years. 

5104.  Professor  MTntosh.— Your  idea  with  regard 

to  the  diminution  is ? — That  it  was  distinctly 

over-fished  at  the  mouth. 

5105.  Have  the  nets  largely  increased  ? — Well,  I 
understand  that  they  have.  But  another  witness  will 
give  evidence  on  that  subject,  who  says  that  the 
herring  nets  do  a great  deal  of  damage.  I cannot  say 
so  of  my  own  knowledge;  but  I think  there  were  a 
great  deal  too  many  fish  taken  by  the  lower  water 
proprietors,  and  a proper  number  of  fish  were  not 
allowed  co  get  up. 

5106.  Captured  by  nets? — Yes. 

5107.  You  spoke  about  a fixed  draft  net ; may  I 
ask  yoxx  to  explain  the  action  of  this  net  ? 

5108.  Mr.  Green. — The  owner  of  the  fixed  dx’aft 
net  is  in  the  room. 

Witness. — Yes,  I can  do  so;  but  I think  he  could 
do  it  better. 

5109.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  opinion  of  the 
watchers  is  quite  decided ; you  think  they  are  in- 
different watchex-s  ? — There  are  one  or  two  good  ones, 
but  I do  not  think  they  are  enough ; I think  the 
bulk  are  indifferent. 

5110.  What  is  their  payment;  is  it  sufficient  to 
secure  good  men  ? — I do  not  think  so ; the  licence 
duty  is  not  large  enough,  and  of  course  you  have  to 
cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth ; but  I do  not 
think  them  good  enough. 

5111.  But  you  seem  to  have  an  excellent  opinion 
of  the  spawning  beds  in  your  district? — The  spawning 
beds  are  a great  deal  better  in  the  Leannon  than  in  my 
district,  and  a gx-eat  deal  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  spawning  beds  in  my  distx-ict  at  Glencar. 

5112.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  area  or  number  ? 

— Both  the  area  and  the  number. 

5113.  There  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  spawning 
beds  for  the  nxxmber  of  fish  in  the  river?  I don’t 
think  so  at  Glencar. 


Mr.  Alexander  Petrie  examined. 


5114.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Sligo? — Yes. 

5115.  You  wish  to  tell  us  about  the  Sligo  river? — 
yes ; they  are  always  very  jealous  about  it  because 

“ 18  an  early  river. 

5116.  Has  your  fishex-y  been  improving  lately? — It 
W1C6  better  this  year  than  it  was  last  year. 

5117.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  give  us? — The 
s week  we  got  104  tlxis  year,  and  last  year  I think 

only  g°t  about  26  or  27  the  first  week,  and  some- 
,7^  about  60  or  61  the  second  week.  This  year  we 
* c oae  on  40  the  second  week. 


51 18.  Could  you  not  lump  the  total  number  for  Mr.  Alexander 
each  year  for  some  time  back  ? — No,  I could  not.  t I’eirie. 
have  not  got  the  books  with  me. 

5119.  Could  you  not  give  us  some  more  definite  in- 
formation?— 1891  was  a good  year.  We  did  very  well 
in  1891  and  up  to  1896,  and  from  that  it  was  very 
bad  until  this  present  year. 

5120.  There  has  been  a distinct  decline  1— Yes,  all 
thx-ough. 

5121.  But  a slight  improvement  this  year? — A 
slight  improvement  this  year. 

2 E 
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Jan.  19. 1900.  5122.  The  general  tendency  has  been  towards 

Mr.  Alexander  decline  ? — Yes,  except  this  year.  There  were  a good 
Petrie.  deal  of  fish  seen  very  early  this  year.  They  went  up 

in  October — a lot  of  them  seen  going  up. 

5123.  Then  could  you  tell  us  how  you  fish  it  ? — We 
fish  four  nets  in  the  tidal  part,  that  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  we  fish  about  three  hours  of  the  tide, 
the  tide  going  out  and  the  tide  coining  in,  and  the 
two  lower  boats  fish  about  six  hours — that  is  half  tide 
to  half  tide  again.  We  do  not  fish  very  much  at  night 
after  the  first  week  in  January. 

5124.  What  kind  of  nets  are  these? — Two  fixed 
nets ; one  up  very  near  the  bridge  and  one  at  Castle- 
holt,  three  or  four  miles  from  Sligo,  and  two  draft 
nets. 

5125.  What  licence  duty  do  you  pay  for  the  fixed 
nets  1—  £3,  and  £3  for  the  draft  nets,  too. 

5126.  Then  have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  us  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  decline,  or  apparent  decline,  in 
the  fishery  ? — Well,  I can’t  say;  but  to  the  best  of 
my  opinion  it  is  the  small  foot  nets  they  use  along 
the  shores. 

5127.  You  think  they  do  damage? — I have  seen  it 
myself,  where  often  they  come,  trout  into  Sligo — 
what  they  called  trout — but  I knew  myself  they  were 
salmon  fry.  They  get  some  trout  generally  with  them, 
because  the  trout  comes  into  the  shallow  banks  after 
herring  fry  and  sand  eels.  They  use  a herring  net. 
I often  saw  three  or  four  stone  weight  of  salmon  fry 
among  half  a stone  of  trout. 

5128.  Is  this  in  the  tidal  water? — Yes,  about  Lis- 
sadell 


5 1 29.  You  are  sure  of  that ; you  have  seen  that 
yourself  ? — Yes,  I saw  them  bring  in  the  fish.  I was 
going  to  speak  to  them  one  day  ; I told  the  fellows 
they  were  killing  salmon  fry,  and  I could  not  see  them 
any  more  after  that. 

5130.  You  assert  there  is  a great  destruction  of 
salmon  fry  in  the  tidal  waters  ?— Yes,  by  these  foot 
nets ; they  call  them  herring  nets.  They  go  out  into 
the  water.  The  salmon  fry  and  trout  are  mixed 
together,  and  the  trout  comes  in  after  the  herring- 
fry  and  sand  eels.  Several  times  they  are  netted 
below  Ballyconnell. 

5131.  What  time  of  the  year  is  that  1— Generally 
May  and  June,  when  the  fry  are  down.  They  did 
that  several  times  last  year.  I saw  a woman  six  or 
seven  years  ago  who  had  two  stone  of  nothing  but 
salmon  fry. 

5132.  What  use  is  made  of  them? — I caught  her 
and  brought  her  over  to  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
he  let  her  off — old  Mr.  Hunter. 

5133.  Do  they  make  any  use  of  these  salmon  fry  ? 
— No ; they  clear  them  out. 

5134.  Mr.  Greek.— How  big  were  they?— Hardly 
a quarter  of  a pound. 

5135.  Professor  MTntosh.— Hardly  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length  ?— Hardly  nine. 

5136.  Don’t  they  sell  them?— They  must  sell 
them  some  place.  I did  not  see  many  of  them  last 
year. 

5137.  They  are  sold  elsewhere  ?— They  are  sold 
elsewhere. 

5138.  They  are  sold  in  your  country  also. 

5139.  Mr.  Gbeek. — You  say  it  is  round  by  Bally- 
connell they  are  caught?— Yes,  and  Lissadell. 

5140.  On  the  outside  of  the  coast?— Yes,  they 
come  in  on  the  strand;  and  at  Johnsport,  too,  there 
are  several  parties  there  with  nets. 

5141.  Chairman. — Can  you  suggest  any  other 
reason  for  the  decline  t— ' Well,  now,  that  is  mostly. 


I think  that  is  about  the  worst.  Then  there  a 
lot  of  sea-gulls  and  the  big  gamete— they  swallow 
many  of  them ; and  also  there  is  a turbine  there,  and 
they  lodge  in  the  turbine  on  a Saturday  or  Sundav 
whenever  the  mill  is  stopped  : and  when  the  turbine 
stops  the  whole  place  is  dry,  and  there  are  gulls  after 
them,  picking  them  out  of  the  holes,  and  even  last 
summer  I knocked  a lot  of  young  fellows  away  from 
picking  them  up.  1 

5142.  Mr.  Greek.— That  is  in  the  tail-race  l~ 
Yes ; they  come  down  through  the  old  wheels  and 
get  down  safe,  because  there  is  plenty  of  water  when 
the  old  wheels  are  working.  Gulls  get  a terrible  lot 
of  them,  even  in  Drumcliff.  There  were  several  of 
them  seen  swallowing  them.  There  is  a place  at 
Collinsford  where  there  is  a mill  with  no  grating 
There  is  a great  fall  there,  and  underneath  that  a 
fellow  had  a creel  set  for  catching  salmon  fry.  I 
saw  it  filled  up  with  salmon  fry,  and  I let  them  all 
go,  and  the  man  came  next  day  in  the  morning  to 
get  them,  and  he  was  caught. 

5143.  Was  he  prosecuted  ?— He  was  ; he  was  fined 
£3— a man  named  Goggins.  I think  Mr.Hewson 
knows  him. 


5154.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  1— No,  that  is 
about  all. 

5145.  The  destruction  of  the  fry  you  considertobe 
the  chief  cause  of  the  depletion  ? — Yes,  and  the  net- 
ting. 

5146.  The  destruction  first  of  all  by  the  turbines 
and  the  nets  1—  Yes;  they  lie  in  the ' turbines  for  a 
day  or  two.  They  cannot  go  down  quick  ; and  then 
the  turbine  stops— it  may  be  three  or  four  times  a 
day — and  when  it  stops  the  whole  place  is  almost  dry 
except  for  a few  pools,  and  the  sea-gulls  come  up  and 
lift  them  out. 

5147.  Professor  MTntosh. — I wish  to  ask  you 
how  your  fixed  draft  net  works.  Do  you  find  it 
a very  satisfactory  one  ? — Yery ; but  we  only  just 
fish  it  just  as  the  tide  is  coming  in  for  two  or  three 
hours.  We  just  only  take  it  and  set  it,  and  haul  it 
in  in  a few  minutes,  except  the  one  near  the  town  at 
the  bridge.  We  must  leave  it  there  until  we  get 
water  on  the  line  of  the  wall.  As  soon  as  the  tide 
comes  to  high  water  we  tie  it  on  the  ring  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  Martin’s  Quay,  and  we  must  wait  until 
the  tide  goes  away,  so  that  we  can  get  it  on  the  wall, 

5148.  You  haul  it  by  the  end  rope? — Yes,  we  have 
a winch  for  hauling  in  the  rope.  There  are  only  three 
fishing  stations  in  Sligo. 

5149.  Then  with  regard  to  this  capture  of  the 
salmon  fry,  is  it  a thing  that  is  regularly  done  by 
these  herring  nets  ? — It  is  done  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  as  long  as  I remember  it,  or  six  years  at  the 
most. 

5150.  What  is  tire  purpose  in  so  doing  ? Yon  said 
you  were  not  sure  about  the  sale  of  the  fish? 
— To  try  and  get  any  fish  they  can.  They  say  they 
go  after  these  small  pollack  and  glasson  and  generally 
for  trout.  Last  year  one  of  the  water  bailiffs  went 
down  to  Ballyconnell  and  waited  there  all  night. 
They  saw  him  running  down  the  strand.  It  is  a 
pretty  long  strand,  100  yards.  They  saw  him  and 
they  chucked  out  the  boat  and  ran  away.  He  was  a 
man  named  Magee,  of  Drumcliff. 


Mr,  George  Ilevjson. — Would  you  allow  me  to  add 
one  word  to  what  I said  with  regard  to  getting  it  made 
part  of  the  police  duties  to  look  after  the  fisheries?  1 
think  the  coastguards  should  also  be  employed  to  look 
after  the  fisheries  seawards. 


Mr.  Andrew 
Moore. 


Mr.  Andrew  Moore  examined. 


5151.  Chairman.— You  come  from  Coleraine? — N 
your  honour,  I come  from  Antrim.  It  is  at  the  mou 
of  the  River  Maine  where  I use  this  net. 

5152.  In  Lough  Neagh  ?— Yes. 


5153.  And  yon  use  the  net  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing ? — Trout  and  salmon. 

5154.  Well  perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  success 
you  have  bad  ? — Well  I do  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
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number  of  the  fish,  but  last  year,  the  year  before  this 
last  season,  I only  got  about  £1 20  of  fish,  and  this  year 
I had  £180. 

5155.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  pounds  weight  or 
pounds  sterling? — No,  of  money ; and  the  account  I 
give  for  that  is  that  the  water  was  higher  earlier  like, 
and  that  there  was  more  water  went  down  the  Bann, 
and  the  salmon  came  more  up  to  me  than  what  it 
would  do  if  the  water  was  low. 


5156.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  even  any  estimate 
as  to  the  fishing  before  these  two  last  years  I — No  ■ I 
have  only  had  it  these  two  years.  I took  this  fishin" 
from  a man  they  call  Cromwell. 

5157.  So  you  don’t  know  about  the  previous  years  ? 
—I  know  that  years  back  a man  had  it  named  Robin 
Magill,  and  at  that  time  he  would  have  got  more 
salmon  in  a month  than  I would  in  the  whole  season. 

5158.  You  believe  that  the  fishery  has  declined? 
—Yes,  it  has.  There  is  not  near  the  salmon  in  the 
Lough  that  was  in  it  other  times. 


5159.  I have  no  doubt  you  have  been  thinking  of 
the  cause  of  that ; can  you  tell  us  ? — Well,  I believe 
that  the  flax  water  has  a great  impression  upon  the 
salmon  fry  by  these  men  not  being  compelled  to  keep 
a stock-dam — that  is,  below  their  main  dam,  where 
the  lint  is ; and  then  they  will  watch  their  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  the  water  off  that  into  the  river,  for 
to  have  the  place  relieved  for  them  to  take  the  lint 
out  in  the  morning. 


5160.  That  is  in  the  River  Maine? — Yes  ; but  if 
they  were  compelled  to  make  a stock-dam  below  the 
dam  where  the  lint  is,  to  let  the  water  flow  out  of 
that,  and  keep  it  there  until  there  would  be  a flood 
in  the  river,  I don’t  believe  it  would  do  a single  bit 
of  injury  to  the  fry.  But  when  the  water  is  low  in 
the  river  and  they  let  the  flax  water  into  it,  it  de- 
stroys it  totally.  The  last. year,  a fortnight  before 
my  time  was  in  it — the  19th — there  was  not  even  a 
fish  came  forwards  to  where  I drew  the  net ; scarcely 
one,  the  water  was  so  strong  with  the  lint  water 
when  it  was  coming  out  where  I drew  the  net,  and 
there  was  not  a single  salmon  would  come  there  at 
all;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  fi-y  was  de- 
stroyed there  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


5161.  Then,  have  you  seen  any  other  pollutions 
besides  that? — Well,  I think,  that  rod-fishing  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  done  with  on  that  river  a month 
sooner  than  it  is ; because  these  men  that  follow  this 
rod-fishing  can  fish  for  trout  with  a rod  and  pay  no 
hcence  atall ; and  Ballymena  aud  different  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  are  open  to  them  to  take  fish 
to  and  sell.  Men  buy  them  and  sell  them  on  their 
stands;  and  if  there  was  a thing  that  prohibited 
tnem  using  these  rods  without  a licence,  not  half  the 
men  that  use  the  rods  would  do  so. 


5162.  What  time  does  the  rod-fishing  end?—It 
doesnot  end  until  the  21st  November  on  the  Maine 
and  Blackwater,  while  the  Six-Mile-Water  is  a month 
sooner,  where  there  is  no  salmon  goes  into  it  at  all 
tb‘s’  wb*°b  is  the  main  salmon  river  in 
y istrict,  is  a month  longer  open  for  using  rod  and 
rSf  a°dL  \ believe  these  poachers  are  very  injurious 
to  tue  fish  during  that  month.  They  have  different 
*ays  of  taking  them  out.  They  will  have  a thing 
like  four  prongs  on  it  turned  up. 

mil,63’  A str°kehaul  ?— Yes,  and  they  will  have 
the7  u?4-u°  tbem>  and  at  tbe  mouth  of  these  weirs 
then  Ta01  tbem  across  mttd  bring  them  in.  And 
. ’ tbe7  Pee  tbe  water-keeper  coming,  they  can 
thint+k11  i rod  and  Put  that  into  their  pocket.  I 
for  the  n6r!  8h0Uid  be  a atoP  Put  to  ,nen  using  rods 
capture  of  trout,  unless  they  pay  a licence. 

resiintiuTf'1  $°n't  suggest  that  the  anglers  are 
men  u j°r  don’t  mean  to  say  the  gentle- 

that  anrli  ia  tbese  Poaohers  that  live  by 

a nothing  else.  I don’t  even  attribute  it  to  the 


gentlemen  that  they  would  take  any  mean3  of  that 
kind.  But  there  are  people  belonging  to  these  towns 
and  fellows  who  have  these  places  to  sell  these  fish  in! 
And  then  there  is  another  thing,  that  if  there  is  not 
some  way  taken  to  prevent  pike  getting  so  numerous 
with  us,  they  are  going  to  be  the  master  fish  of  the 
Lough  entirely.  Y ears  ago  hack,  there  was  a net  about 
nineteen  rows  to  the  yard,  when  the  water-keepers 
were  not  so  exact,  that  some  fishermen  used,  and  they 
destroyed  most  of  the  pike.  But  now  these  few  years 
there  is  no  such  thing  scarcely,  and  the  pike  are  very 
plenty  with  us  at  present,  aud,  I think,  will  be  this 
season,  for  the  water  is  so  high  with  us  now  that  they 
come  out  of  these  dykes  and  places,  and  come  out  of 
these  rivers. 

5165.  You  don’t  try  to  destroy  them  during  the 
spawning  season? — We  cannot  destroy  them,  for  we 
have  got  nothing  to  destroy  them  with.  The  trammel 
pull  net  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  pike,  and 
the  men  fishing  on  our  lake  use  a trammel  pull  net. 

5166.  Don’t  the  pike  go  up  the  small  streams  and 
ditches  to  spawn  ? — They  don’t  much.  A good  many 
pike  go  up  the  main  water.  I have  known  them  to 
get  a 14  lb.  or  15  lb.  pike  on  the  spoon-bait,  but 
along  the  shores  where  the  salmon  fry  goes,  it  is 
along  the  dykes  among  the  weeds  that  the  pike 
go  and  destroy  a great  deal  of  salmon  fry,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  and  that’s  near  about  the 
time  that  the  pikes  are  spawning. 

5167.  Then,  have  yon  any  other  suggestion? — No 
I don’t  think  I have  much  more  ; only  for  to  try  and 
prevent  this.  Last  year,  about  the  latter  end  of 
J uly,  I was  in  Antrim,  and  something  came  down 
the  river  like  dirt  from  some  of  the  mills,  and  it 
didn’t  leave  a small  fish  in  that  river  that  it  did  not 
put  down  before  it,  and  the  little  boys  went  into  the 
river  and  gathered  them  up  in  handkerchiefs  full.  I 
told  the  water-keeper  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  the  shallowness  of  the  water  that  was 
the  cause  of  it.  1 said  it  could  not  be  that,  for  the 
water  was  deep  enough  to  save  them  if  there  had 
been  no  more  destructful  thing  there  to  kill  them, 
and  they  got  handkerchiefs  of  them  under  the 
bridge. 

5168.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  net  seems  to 
have  done  very  well  for  the  two  years? — Well,  yes. 

5169.  Aud  the  second  year  better  than  the  first  ? 

Yes. 

5170.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  dimi- 
nution of  salmon  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— They  have 
been  a great  deal  scarcer  the  last  few  years  to  what 
they  were  before. 

5171.  You  knew  the  district  before  you  had  the 
fishing? — Yes,  I have  known  it  these  forty  years,  and 
have  been  withia  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  of  it 
these  forty  years. 

5172.  What  is  your  impression  during  these  forty 
years  with  regard  to  the  salmon  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

- First,  would  you  tell  us  perhaps  about  the  num- 
ber ? — Are  they  as  numerous  as  forty  years  ago  ? 

The  time  Magill  had  it  he  would  have  got  any  amount 
of  salmon.  I knew  him  to  get  a 100  salmon  in  one 
day. 

5173.  Yes,  but  how  long  ago?— It  is  fifteen  years 

5174.  What  about  forty  years  ago? — Well,  he 
would  have  got  as  many  in  a week  as  I would  gat  in 
a month  now.  Easy  he  got  that. 

5175.  With  the  same  net  ?— With  the  same  sort  of 
net  and  at  the  same  place. 

5176.  What  kind  of  net  is  it? — It  is  a draf 

5177.  The  length  being? — About  nine* 
long. 

5178.  A comparatively  short  one? — N 
shorter  than  that;  we  just  use  one  e 
length. 

2 


Jan.  »#,  1900. 
Mr.  Andrew 
Moore. 
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Jan.  19, 1900. 
Mr.  Andrew 
Moore. 


The  way  we  use  it  is  that  one  man  stands  on  the 
shore  and  keeps  the  end  of  it  np  and  they  take  out 
a boat  and  get  it,  and  then  come  in  at  a distance  off 
and  pull  it  in  as  quick  as  possible,  three  men  or 
sometimes  four. 

5179.  Then  you  don’t  seem  to  think  that  flax  water 
does  much  damage  1 — I do  think  it  destroys  them.  It 
was  flax  water  that  came  down  the  Maine  water  last 
year  about  a fortnight  before  I had  done,  and  it  was 
so  strong  that  there  was  not  a fish  came  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  going  up  at  all.  And  when  it  did 


that  with  the  big  ones  what  would  it  do  with  th 
small  ones. 

5180.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  flax  water 
should  be  put  on  the  land  1 — If  they  would  reserve  it 
and  not  let  it  down  until  there  would  be  a flood  it 
would  not  have  the  same  impression. 

5181.  But  still  it  is  not  a good  thing  to  allow  it  to 
enter  the  stream  at  all  1 — It  is  not.  But  if  there  was 
a flood  it  would  not  do  so  much  harm  at  all. 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Tuesday. 
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THIRTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23rd,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
r.R.s.,  t.c.d.  ; Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  b.l.,  j.p.,  examined. 


5182.  Chairman. — You  are  going  to  tell  us  some- 
thing abont  Connemara  1 — Anything  I can,  sir. 

5183.  Well,  you  ought  to  know  a good  deal  abont 
it.  Has  your  fishing  at  Ballynahinch  fallen  off? — Oh, 
very  much. 

5184.  I believe  that  is  my  experience,  too.  Is 
there  netting  outside  in  Ballynahiuch  ? — No,  no 
netting  now. 

5185.  General  Beresford  does  not  net? — No. 

5186.  Is  there  any  netting  in  the  open  sea? — No 
netting  for  salmon. 

5187.  Ur  white  trout? — Or  white  trout. 

5188.  Nor  has  there  been  any  netting  for  a good 
many  years? — Not  for  a good  many  years.  Under 
General  Beresford’s  lease,  the  owner,  Mr.  Berridge, 
had  a right  to  net  one  day  in  the  week.  General 
Beresford’s  lease  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  owner  did  not  exercise  that  right  foi 
some  time.  It  was  only  for  one  day  in  the  week,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  he  has  not  exercised  the  right, 
so  I do  not  think  that  could  have  accounted  in  any 
way  for  the  decrease. 

5189.  Before  that,  while  Mr.  Berridge  had  it  in 
his  own  hands,  was  it  netted  very  much? — Not  much. 
At  one  time  there  were  two  clays  in  the  week  given. 

5190.  It  never  was  netted  in  my  experience  very 
much? — No ; my  first  experience  of  it  was  that  it  was 
netted  very  closely,  and  there  were  cribs;  but  the 
rod  fishing  was  better  than  it  is  now. 

5191.  When  I knew  it  first,  I think  it  was  in  1867, 
it  was  only  netted  one  day  in  the  week,  or  two  days 
in  the  week?— That  was  before  General  Beresford’s 
lease. 

5192.  It  was  when  old  Blackadder  managed  it? — 
Quite  so.  It  was  managed  by  ray  father,  and  Black- 
adder  was  the  head  man. 

5193.  What  about  the  preservation  of  the  fish?— I 
have  the  list  here.  There  are  a number  of  watchers  at 
Ballynahinch.  There  are  61  appointed  by  warrant  as 
water  bailifis. 

5194.  People  who  go  out  with  you? — Yes.  They 
are  employed  in  the  summer  season.  They  get  about 
*4  for  the  close  season,  and  then  they  are  employed 
with  the  gentlemen  who  come  to  the  hotels,  and  they 
get  the  benefit  of  what  is  going — 3s.  a day,  or  2s.  6d. 
a day  and  their  lunch  in  the  summer  season. 

5195.  I think,  as  well  as  I remember,  speaking 
from  what  they  told  me,  that  they  get  about  £2  10s. 
aalary  as  water  bailiffs? — I have  £4  down  here, 
■this  was  written  out  by  the.  clerk  of  the  Con- 
servators Board.  There  are  some  fisheries,  I believe, 
where  there  are  only  £2  10s.  or  £3  paid.  I think 
on  General  Beresford’s  it  is  £i. 

^196.  Professor  Cunningham. — And  I think  the 
payraant  they  get  per  week,  when  they  act  as 
P-hes,  is  higher  than  you  say  ?— When  they  are  out 

ning  they  get  so  much  a day  as  boatmen. 


5197.  I thought  it  was  22s  a week  and  lunch  ? — Mr  Henry 
No  ; they  are  not  paid  by  the  week.  They  are  paid  Robinson, 
by  the  day ; though,  if  a gentleman  was  out  fishing  b.t..,  j.p, 
for  a week,  he  might  employ  the  same  man. 

5198.  Chairman. — No,  they  are  always  employed 
by  the  day.  I believe  there  is  a regular  tariff — 

2s.  6 d.  or  2s.  ? — In  my  time  it  was  2s.  on  the  printed 
tariff ; but,  of  course,  gentlemen  give  more  than  that, 
and  you  had  to  follow  suit,  and  it  went  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  They  were  too  well  paid,  in  fact. 

5199.  Mr.  Green. — This  district  is  very  well  pre- 
served. Would  you  say  it  was  specially  well  pre- 
served ? — No. 

5200.  Well,  it  ought  to  be? — It  ought  to  be.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I should  confine  myself  to 
answering  questions,  or  whether  I may  say  any- 
thing. 

5201.  Chairman.  — We  should  like  to  know, 
because  you  say  the  over-netting  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  diminution  ? — Certainly  not. 

5202.  Therefore  there  is  another  cause  ? — I do  not 
believe  in  natives  much  as  watchers.  Of  course,  it 
may  not  be  quite  right  for  me  to  say  what  I cannot 
prove ; but  I am  perfectly  positive  there  is  poaching 
carried  on  to  a large  extent. 

5203.  What  are  the  head  waters  you  preserve — up 
to  Glenina? — The  head  waters  of  the  Ballynahinch 
fishing  go  up  to  Lynch’s  at  Bunscarriff,  on  one  side, 
passing  Recess,  and  right  through  Ourid  Lake  to 
where  we  used  to  change  horses  before  the  railway. 

The  water-shed  divides  there.  It  runs  into  Screeb  on 
one  side,  and  Ballynahinch  on  the  other. 

5204.  In  meets  the  Screeb  upper  waters? — Yes, 
and  up  to  Glenina,  close  to  Kylemore. 

5205.  Apparently  you  think  the  bailiffs  might  be 
enough  in  number,  but  you  should  like  the  system 
altered? — They  are  enough  in  number.  What  I 
think  is,  the  water  bailiff,  when  he  has  only  a small 
salary — £3  to  £4  for  the  season — if  he  gets  anyone 
poaching,  it  means  he  will  be  prosecuting  his  own 
relations,  and  what  I would  like  to  see  would  be  some 
head  independent  man — one  or  two  over  these  water 
bailiffs  again — to  see  that  either  they  were  not  asleep' 
in  their  huts,  or  to  surprise  them  not  doing  their 
duty;  because,  when  you  come  to  think,  that  the 
amount  of  fines  received  by  the  Board  from  1890  to 
1899  were — Nil  in  1890  • in  1891,  £4  Is.  8d. ; 1892, 

1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  nil;  1899,  2s. 

5206.  I suppose  you  think  the  appointing  of  a few 
head  men — independent  men — unconnected  with  the 
district  would  be  a great  improvement? — A great 
improvement. 

5207.  Of  course,  that  means  money,  too  ? — It  does. 

5208.  Because  they  would  require  a much  bigger 
salary  than  these  men  are  getting  ? — They  would  re- 
quire a salary  thac  would  make  them  independent. 

But  I.  know,  in  my  father’s  time,  the  head  keeper, 
such  as  Blackadder  you  spoke  of — he  was  a man  that 
had  just  come  from  Scotland — a man  that  went  out 
with  his  gun.  There  was  another  man  called  Hill, 
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Jan.  2's,  >900.  who  lived  at  Finisglin.  They  went  out  at  night 
Mr.  Henry  constantly,  two  or  three  nights  a week,  and  visited 

Robinson,  the  various  places  where  the  water  bailiffs  were, 

ax,,  Jtf.  and  if  they  found  the  water  bailiffs  were  not  doing 
their  duty,  they  at  once  reported  them,  and  the 
men  were  dismissed.  But  now  there  is  no  one  at  all. 

5209.  Young  Blackadder  has  left? — He  has  left. 
I have  been  told  it  by  men  that  poaching  goes  on  to 
a large  extent. 

5210.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  any  statistics  at  all 
of  the  catch  of  these  lakes  and  streams  to  show  how 
the  fishing  has  declined.  Have  you  any  figures? — 
No,  I have  not  brought  any  figures.  I could  not 
very  well  get  at  these  figures  unless  the  owner  gives 
you  his  game  book ; but  I know  well  from  my  own 
experience,  because  I fished  the  place  for  thirty 
years. 

5211.  From  your  own  experience  could  you  say 
what  would  be  a fair  clay's  fishing  with  a rod  in  the 
days  gone  by,  say  twenty  years  ago  ? — I remember 
perfectly,  at  Ballynahinch,  Mr.  Daniel  Bockett,  the 
son  of  the  solicitor  to  the  Law  Life  at  that  time, 
killing  nine  salmon  at  the  Colonel's  pool  before 
breakfast,  at  Ballynahinch. 

5212.  Was  that  an  exceptional  day  ?—  Well,  perhaps 
it  was  an  exceptional  day ; but  you  were  always  sure 
of,  say,  five  or  six.  Often  and  often  I got  five  or  six 
salmon  at  Ballynahinch  river  without  fishing  anything 
like  all  day. 

5213.  Chairman. — And  in  the  lakes? — And  in  the 
lakes,  boo. 

5214.  About  fifty  white  trout  would  be  an  average 
day  there  in  addition — I am  speaking  from  my  own 
experience? — Quite  so.  It  is  not  what  you  would 
call  the  best  white  trout  fishery  in  comparison  with 
Costelloe  and  others.  Where  you  have  very  good 
salmon  fishery  I do  not  think  you  have  a very  good 
white  trout  fishery  mixed,  but  if  you  never  fished  you 
could  not  drive  from  the  Ballynahinch  station  past 
Blackadder’s,  as  I do  constantly,  without  seeing  fish 
jumping  in  the  season.  Now  I drive  up  there  and 
never  see  one  stirring. 

5215.  There  are  some  pools  in  that  river  that  fish 
appear  to  have  disappeared  from  altogether,  such  as 
the  Big  Rapid? — Yes,  and  the  stream  and  Coghlan’s 
Point. 

5216.  Those  are  the  pet  places.  I remember  one 
•day  getting  eleven  s3lmon  in  the  Big  Rapid,  and  I do 
not  think  you  would  get  eleven  the  whole  season 
now  ? — I remember  Coghlan’s  Point  was  so  good  that 
before  it  was  arranged  that  the  stations  were  given 
•out  the  night  before,  they  used  to  get  up  at  four 
■o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  it,  and  at  last  it  went 
so  far  that  Mr.  Robert  Mecready  slept  there  all  night, 
and  when  a gentleman  came  at  4 o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  found  him  before  him.  Then  it  was 
arranged  that  the  stations  should  be  given  out  the 
night  before.  You  were  always  sure  of  five  or  six 
salmon  a day  at  Coghlan’s  Point,  but  if  you  get  one 
now  you  are  lucky. 

. 5217.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  attribute  the 
diminution  to  poaching  entirely? — No,  1 consider 
tneie  is  another  cause — that  is  the  netting  at  sea,  as 
far  as  the  white  trout  is  concerned,  and  some  salmon  ; 
but  that  has  only  commenced  in  my  district.  It  has 
not  done  much  harm  yet,  but  I believe  it  will. 

5218.  Chairman. — You  mean  mackerel  fishing  ? — 
Yes. 

5^19.  When  I was  down  there,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  that  was  what  they  were  talking  about  ?— As  far 
as  Roundstone  district — of  course  it  has  been  going  on 
a1  Arran  for  some  years ; but  they  are  coming  to  Round- 
stone  now,  and  they  must  do  some  harm.  I have 
seen  slat  white  trout  brought  in.  The  men  do  not 
want  to  kill  them,  but  the  same  mesh  catches  them 
as  catches  mackerel. 

5220.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  have  seen  the 
white  trout  brought  in  by  the  mackerel  boats  your- 
self?— Yes. 


5221.  In  large  numbers  ? -No ; I do  not  think  thev 
catch  them  in  great  numbers ; but  in  every  man’s  boat 
there  might  be  fifty  or  sixty.  However,  Mr.  Gr^n 
would  know  that.  There  is  no  doubt  I have  seen 
them,  and,  of  course,  they  are  utterly  useless. 

5222.  Could  you  tell  us  the  form  the  poachinv 
takes  in  the  Ballynahinch  district? — Killing  the 
salmon  before  they  spawn. 

5223.  On  the  spawning  beds?  -When  the  salmon 
come  up  on  the  spawning  beds  you  have  only  to  come 
with  a light  on  a dark  night  and  stick  the  gaff  in  him 
The  hen  fish  has  not  spawned,  and  all  that  is 
destroyed. 

5224.  You  think  that  this  is  carried  on  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  the  Ballynahinch  district  ? — I do.  Of  course 
it  is  a thing  that  some  would  not  say.  They  are  not 
able  to  prove  it ; but  I know  the  country  so  well  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it. 

5225.  And  yet  you  have,  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  enough  gillies? — Too  many. 

5226.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how 
the  funds  at  your  disposal  might  be  better  employed! 
— r have  not  read  the  evidence ; but  I have  heard 
that  it  has  been  stated  by  others,  and  I am  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  it,  that  rewards  should  be  given 
to  the  Constabulary.  The  police  go  over  that  country 
hunting  for  illicit  spirits.  They  do  that  because  they 
are  well  paid  for  it.  An  officer  and  three  or  four  men 
will  go  out.  Why  would  they  not  do  the  same  to 
catch  a poaching  case  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very 
good  idea.  I am  quite  sure  my  Board  would  give 
them  the  whole  fine,  taking  out  whatever  the  legal 
expense  was.  We  have  got  nothing  out  of  it  up  to 
the  present,  so  we  might  give  something  to  the 
Constabulary. 

5227.  Is  there  a good  show  of  fry  in  the  river  at 
the  proper  times  ? — I would  say  so. 

5228.  What  time  do  they  come  clown? — I could 
not  tell  you  much  about  that,  not  having  worked  a 
hatchery ; not  personally  having  the  supervision  of 
any  hatchery  I could  not  tell  you  very  much  about 
that. 

5229.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  river 
to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  smolts? — Oh,  we 
have  beautiful  spawning  streams. 

5230.  Mr.  Green. — It  lias  been  asserted  in  some 
districts — agricultural  districts,  for  instance— that 
arterial  draining  has  had  a great  deal  to  say  to  the 
diminution  of  fish,  by  allowing  the  waters  to  run 
down  ? — By  lowering  their  spawning  beds. 

5231.  And  also  in  causing  floods  to  run  down 
quickly,  and  not  keeping  up  and  running  down 
slower,  as  they  used  to  do  in  days  gone  by  in  those 
rivers  in  agricultural  districts? — I know  what  you 
mean. 

5232.  I do  not  think  anything  of  that  sort  exists? 
— That  could  not  affect  my  district. 

5233.  Chairman. — You  have  no  arterial  drainage! 
—No. 

5234.  Mr.  Green. — So  it  is  impossible  from  that 
point  of  view.  Here  we  have  a case  where  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  that  sort,  and  yet  the  fish  lias 
decreased  ? — Y es. 

5235.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  would  you 
suggest  with  regal’d  to  these  watchers.  You  men- 
tioned one  head  man.  Upon  what  body  would  you 
place  his  appointment  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  State  aid  to  be  expected  or  not — but  I 
think  that  the  Conservators  Board  is  bound  to  have 
a man  of  the  kind,  and  ought  to  have  a man  of  the 
kind. 

5236.  Who  is  not  a man  under  local  influences?— 
Quite  so  ; an  independent  sti’anger. 

5237.  Is  there  any  body  under  whom  you  would 
suggest  his  being  placed  ? — I think  he  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

5238.  Would  they  appoint  him,  dr  would  he  he 
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appointed  from  a central  office  ? — I think  if  he  was 
appointed  by  the  local  board  they  would  have  more 
control  over  him. 

5239.  What  about  the  native  watchers  ? — I have 
nothing  to  say  against  one  more  than  another. 

5240.  But  from  your  remarks,  you  consider  it 
desirable  that  they  should  not  be  local  people  ? — Well, 
you  could  not  get  a man  that  lived  ten  miles  away, 
and  appoint  him  so  far  from  home.  He  would  not  do 
it;  he  would  not  go  out  at  night  for  the  salary  he 
would  get. 

5241.  It  is  a question  of  money? — A question  of 
money. 

5242.  But  you  seem  inclined  to  think  that  a 
stranger  would  be  desirable  ? — Certainly. 

5243.  Chairman. — I suppose  if  the  present  body 
was  leavened  with  a few  independent  men,  they 
might  answer  the  purpose? — They  would. 

5244.  Because,  as  far  as  I know,  you  have  nearly 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  district  as  watchers  ? — 
I think  so. 

5215.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  mentioned 
that  the  netting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a 
source  of  trouble  1 — In  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers. 

5246.  How  near  do  they  use  their  mackerel  nets  ? 
—They  net  right  out  in  the  sea,  where  they  have  a 
perfect  legal  right  to  do  so. 

5247.  How  far  from  land? — I do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  stated  limit.  I think  they  fish  as  close 
as  they  can  shift  their  nets. 

5248.  These  fish  you  mentioned  are  meshed  ? — 
Yes. 


5249  Th„efope  Wever  small,  they  are  of  mdm, 
as  food  ? Not  at  that  season  of  the  year,  because  — 
they  are  in  what  they  call  the  slat  state. 

5250.  And  they  capture  young  salmon  as  well  as  b.x,,  jp  ’ 
white  fish  ? — I never  saw  any  salmon,  but  I saw 

white  trout. 

5251.  Are  there  coastguards?— There  are  at  Round- 
stone. 


5252.  Do  they  take  an  interest  in  the  matter? 

None.  It  would  be  a very  good  thirg  if  they  could 
be  got  to  do  so,  I think. 

5253.  You  are  very  strong  with  regard  to  the 
Constabulary  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I think  the  Con- 
stabulary would  be  a great  help  to  us. 

5254.  Joined  to  an  independent  head,  and  leavened 
by  independent  men  ? — Yes. 

5255.  Professor  Cunningham. — Was  there  not  a 
very  severe  drought  in  your  district  three  or  four 
years  ago  ? — There  was. 


5256.  And  did  not  the  fish  collect  in  very  great 

numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ballynahinch  river  ? 

In  some  places,  but  they  always  got  the  flood  to  let 
them  up  after  a bit,  and  they  were  quite  safe. 

5257.  During  that  season  there  was  a report  that 
they  were  all  netted.  Is  that  the  case  1— No,  they 
could  not  net  except  one  day  in  the  week. 

5258.  I had  heard  that  ? — I know  the  report  you 
allude  to.  Mr.  Iuglis  was  manager  for  Mr.  Berridge 

that  time  his  secretary — and  General  Beresford  spoke 
a good  deal  about  it ; but  I don’t  think  there  was  any 
appreciable  damage  done.  You  could  only  net  one 
day  in  the  week  aDyway. 


Right  Honourable  Lord 

5259.  Chairman — Now  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
bear  anything  from  yon,  who  know  so  much  about 
the  country? — Well,  I attend  in  consequence  of  a 
summons  from  the  Secretary  to  attend,  rather  ad- 
dressed to  my  speaking  on  the  River  Spiddal,  of 
which  I am  the  owner  of  a several  fishery  in,  and 
generally  on  the  subject  that  occurs  to  me. 

5260.  Yes  ? — W ell,  the  river,  of  course,  in  which  I 
am  most  interested — I do  not  know  whether  you  ever 
saw  it,  Lord  Justice  ? 

-J-  did  ? — It  is  a small  river,  runs  about  two 
and  a-half  miles,  running  out  of  those  chain  of  lakes 
debouching  from  Lake  Boliska,  and  it  runs  into  the 
tbe  waYs  salmon  are  inscrutable,  I 
dunk  this  is  a very  good  instance  of.  I am  only  nine 
miles  from  Galway.  Galway  river  gets  in  at  Galway 
town.  I am  nine  miles  to  the  west.  I never  heard 
anybody  say  that  there  ever  was  a salmon  seen  in 
the  Spiddal  river  until  the  middle  of  June.  I 
Tifa,\  A flesh  saImon  coming  up  from  the  sea. 

e I4th  or  15th  is  the  earliest  day,  but  salmon 
'egms  in  Galway,  only  nine  miles  down,  running 
a ong  by  the  coast,  in  February,  I believe,  and  there 
« splendid  spring  fishing.  We  have  no  spring  fish- 
tug  B.i  all.  Then  the  salmon  with  me  are  what 
Th  called.  grike.  7 lbs.  or  8 lbs. 

hi  • 48  been  an  occasional  salmon  of  ten  and  eleven. 
Jr  f 18  ve)7  exceptional.  There  are  a great  many  of 
wuatye  caU  white  trout- sea  trout.  My  father,  who 
m dead  nearly  forty  years,  had  a weir  at  the  mouth  of 
ll„B,1’ver,ll I remember  when  I was  a child  he 
Jr1 10  sel11  .fisk  to  the  amount  of  about  £30  a year, 
nnl  J SUE?ly“8  house.  At  that  time  salmon  was 
est/kr  ft8, at  about  3d-  a P°und-  Well  now,  I 
valid1*8  e the  Commission,  the  legality  and 

over  i-We*r‘  ^hat  Commission  was  presided 

Lord  7 TT"  djane>  Q-a)  whom  you  will  remember, 
Hn,^  SJCe’  forty  Years  ago,  and  Mr.  O’Connor 
I eav  ’ 18  7udf>e  O’Connor  Morris  now.  But 

of  *h!  UiF  We*r>  atl(J  I uet  instead  for  the  supply 
mpsi,  i.i  (!US.e  Principally,  and  not  commercially — I 
times  if  lsTnot  my  object;  but,  of  course,  some- 
’ wnen  I take  too  many  salmon,  and  have 


Morris,  ll.d.,  examined. 

given  some  to  my  friends,  still  there  are  too  many, 
because  we  will  get  a great  take  one  time,  and  get 
none  at  all  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  whole 
nettiug  season  being  comprised  into  less  than  two 
months.  As  I mentioned  to  you,  there  never  was  a 
salmon  seen  before  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
netting  ceases  on  the  14th  August.  Well,  when- 
ever we  take  a considerable  number  of  salmon  that 
we  cannot  use  I send  them  into  Galway  to  Mr. 
Hallett,  and  he  used  to  dispose  of  them  with  his  own 
salmon,  send  them  over,  and  account  to  me  for  them. 
I believe  the  wholesale  price  of  them  was  about 
8 d.  I never  received,  I suppose,  more  than  £25 
at  8 d.,  which  would  equal  about  £30  at  6 d.,  so 
that  there  was  not  half  even  of  the  number  of 
salmon  taken,  and  in  addition,  as  I told  you,  it  is 
only  at  these  periodic  times.  For  instance,  Lord 
Zetland,  when  he  was  Viceroy,  stayed  with  me  a day 
at  Spiddal,  at  the  end  of  July.  I said  would  he  like 
to  run  the  chance  of  the  river  being  netted.  It  had 
been  netted  half  a dozen  times  previously  and  there 
was  nothing,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  day  he 
came  out  we  took  thirty-five  salmon  in  the  first  haul, 
which  I rather  treated  as  not  an  extraordinary 
occurrence.  Of  course  I had  to  dispose  of  the  most 
of  them.  Well,  distinctly  within  the  last  three  years 
there  was  a falling  off— in  1897,  1898,  1899.  I 
generally  used  to  seek  to  limit  the  taking  of  salmon 
to  about  200.  I always  understood  that  that,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  river,  might  in  some  respects  he 
rather  a benefit  to  it.  Well,  this  year,  1899,  all  that 
were  taken  were  eighty-one  salmon,  and  I forget  the 
number  of  sea  trout.  During  1897,  1898,  and  1899 
there  bas  been  undoubtedly  a falling  off  whenever  w& 
tried  to  net.  As  I told  you,  the  primary  object  being 
the  use  of  the  house,  and  for  one’s  friends,  and  secondly, 
to  sell  them  when  they  could  not  be  made  use  of’ 
from  an  exceptional  take.  And  the  rod  fishing  un- 
disputably  has  fallen  off,  because  they  all  complained 
to  me.  I have  a common  interest  in  both,  because  for 
many  years  my  father  and  myself  always  let  my  place  as 
a fishing  place  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  son  of  the  old  Judge 
Moore,  and  after  to  the  first  Lord  Castletown,  the  father 
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of  the  present  Lord  Castletown  of  Ossory,  and  to 
Bishop  Darley,  aud  so  on,  as  a rod  fishing  place.  I 
would  look  to  that  more  than  the  other,  because  any 
year  the  nets  would  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  the 
four  keepers  whom  I employ  and  of  the  boat  and  the 
net,  and  all  those  other  little  details,  and  after  sending 
the  fish  on  quick-going  carts  into  Galway,  if  I was 
going  to  sell  them,  for  if  I did  not  send  them  at  once, 
the  present  agent  of  Mr.  Hallet,  could  not  send  them 
off  that  night. 

5262.  There  is  no  netting  out  at  sea  at  the  estuary  ? 
— We  catch  them. 

5263.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river? — Yes. 

5264.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  you  1 — No  ; none 
along  the  whole  coast.  I am  half  way  from  Galway 
to  the  well-known  Costelloe  river — the  finest  white 
trout  fishing  in  Ireland.  When  1 was  a boy  I have 
known  a man  to  take  200  white  trout  in  a day.  You 
will  see  it  in  Biiton’s  “ Angler  in  Ireland,”  in  1834, 
where  he  describes  200  white  trout  being  taken  by 
himself,  and  eighty  or  ninety  is  quite  common.  There 
is  no  river  from  Galway  to  Spiddal,  nine  iniles,  and 
from  the  bridge  at  Spiddal  to  the  bridge  at  Costelloe, 
nine  miles  again.  I am  exactly  equidistant  between 
the  two.  Any  netting  I do  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
at  the  high  tide.  I net  with  what  they  call  there  a 
drag  net,  but  I believe  the  technical  name  for  it,  and 
the  Scotch  name,  is  the  sweep  net,  which  is  considered 
rhe  test  of  legality  in  fishing  in  Scotland.  Curious  to 
say  we  have,  at  this  very  moment,  pending  at  hearing 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a great  fishery  case  from  the 
River  Tay,  as  to  what  they  call  the  tout  net  fishing, 
which  is  a sort  of  a change  from  the  sweep  net.  It  is 
between  the  Corporation  of  Perth  and  Lord  Ancaster, 
the  sweep  net  being  admittedly  legal  under  the  old 
law  of  Scotland,  and  curious  to  say,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  statutes  on  the  subject,  except  an  old 
Act  of  Parliament  of  Robert  Bruce,  which,  like  our 
Magna  Charta,  has  received  equitable  construction. 
The  sweep  net  is  used  in  Galway,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  the  only  net  used.  There  have  been 
attempted  improvements  of  this  sweep  net  for  a more 
deadly  way  of  taking  fish.  But  the  great  test  is, 
that  the  net  is  not  to  be  fixed  ; and  the  case  will  be 
decided  on  that  point,  whether  about  the  tout  net 
fishing  or  any  other  fishing  there  is  any  fixity,  or 
whether  it  is  temporarily  put  down  and  swept  in  like 
a bag.  Therefore,  that  system  of  fishing  does  appear 
to  me  as  the  test  of  legality  as  regards  fishing  in 
Scotland  j for  anything  else  is  compared  with  the 
sweep  net,  that  being  admittedly  the  exemplar  of  the 
whole  affair.  There  is  just  as  much  complaint  in 
Scotland  as  in  Ireland,  and  I believe  with  quite  equal 
cause,  if  not  greater  cause  ■ because,  after  all,  they 
have  even  more  fishing  than  we  have,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  causes  must  be  inquired  into  by  ex- 
perts. A great  many  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
something  that  happens  in  the  sea,  the  development 

• of  the  mackerel  fishing  and  all  that  sort  of  fishing. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  a good  deal  of  the  smolt 
of  the  youug  fish,  after  coming  down,  are  caught  in  the 
nets.  I . have  heard  that  theory ; I don’t  know 
whether  it  has  been  brought  before  you  or  not. 

5265.  Yes,  it  was  ? — But  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  something  or  other  to  be  found  out  about  it, 
independent  of  rooting  about  over-netting.  That 
may  apply  in  particular  places,  but  the  falling  off  is  a 
•general  one  in  salmon  from  some  causes  I cannot  con- 
ceive or  know.  Then  about  poaching : undoubtedly 
poaching  is  a great  drawback,  particularly  in  the  wild 
parts  of  Ireland  where  I live — comparatively  wild. 
Up  in  those  lakes  out  of  which  this  river  comes  they 
light  bog-deal.  That  has  a good  deal  of  resin  in  it. 
They  are  like  torches.  They  hold  them  down  over 
the  rivers,  and  the  fish  are  attracted  by  these  and 
they  kill  them. 

5266.  Then,  how  is  that  to  be  prevented  ? — I want 
to  statejafter  long  experience,  not  indeed  in  a fishing 


way,  but  I went  fifty-three  circuits  through  Ireland 
as  judge,  and  in  my  opinion  there  will  never  be 
anything  practical  iu  the  way  of  putting  down  poach 
mg  unless  the  Constabulary  are  to  do  it.  j 1 l- 
upon  everything  else  as  the  merest  palliative,  as°i£ 
you  were  prodding  a pin  in  your  leg  to  improve  the 
circulation-— utterly  useless  unless  the  police  are 
authorised  and  empowered  to  put  it  down.  It  ; 
illegal  under  various  statutes.  Why  should  not  the 
police  put  down  what  is  illegal  as  they  do  illicit 
whiskey  ? Why  is  illicit  whiskey  put  down  except 
that  it  is  illegal  under  the  statutes  '1  They  should  be 
compensated  the  way  they  are  if  they  seize  a poieen 
still.  There  is  a certain  quota  of  the  fine  goes  to  the 
police  for  their  activity  in  doing  it.  There  ou»ht  to 
be  a certain  quota  of  the  line  and  soforth  go  to° them 
in  fishery  cases ; for  otherwise  you  will  never  have 
poaching  put  down,  particularly  in  tlieWest  and  South. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  beon  a great  change  iu 
Ireland,  I need  not  say  in  the  feelings— and  of  the 
whole  thing.  A man  won’t  be  sturdy  enough  now  to 
summon  people  and  make  himself  unpopular.  They 
don’t  want  to  get  “ the  dog's  knock”  at  the  next  fair 
or  market  they  go  to.  You  want  to  get  a race  of 
Spartans  as  fishery  keepers.  The  fishery  keepers— I 
don’t  attribute  it  to  anything  except  that,  they  are 
afraid.  I am  not  at  all  saying  that  they  are  not 
naturally  afraid,  and  that  I would  not  be  just  the 
same  myself  if  I was  in  their  place.  It  is  all  verv 
well  for  a man  that  is  not  in  the  way  of  being 
frightened  to  say  ho  is  very  valorous,  but  the  question 
is,  what  do  you  expect  from  those  persons '!  Therefore, 
I have  no  belief  in  anything  unless  the  police  are  to 
be  employed  to  put  down  poaching, 

5267.  That  would  beon  the  spawning  beds  1— Of 
course,  during  the  illegal  time. 

5268.  They  are  no  man’s  property  then?— They 
are  no  man’s  property ; they  are  not  mine.  I could 
not  meddle  with  the  fish  myself.  And  why  is  it 
supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  fishery 
to  put  down  an  illegality  at  the  time  that  he  has  no 
control  over  it,  no  more  than  any  other  member  of 
society?  Therefore,  I think  it  is  entirely  a police 
duty.  I cannot  understand  some  suggestions  I saw 
about  taking  the  police  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Wliat  is  their  proper  sphere 
but  to  assert  the  law  ? This  is  a breach  of  the  law. 

5269.  But  I suppose  you  know  from  1858  to  1870 
there  was  an  order  directing  them  to  be  so  employed ! 
— I was  not  aware  of  that,  Lord  Justice. 

5270.  Sir  Thomas  Brownrig  made  an  order  in 
1858  and  it  was  rescinded  in  1870? — They  go  into 
these  mountainous  districts  in  pursuit  of  illicit  stills. 
I see  no  practical  distinction.  The  revenue  loses  in 
the  one  case,  the  revenue  loses  indirectly  in  the  other, 
and  society  loses  also  by  the  loss  of  the  fish.  At  the 
same  time  I think  this  sudden,  if  it  is  a sudden, 
loss,  three  or  four  or  five  years  ago,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  poaching.  T do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  any  greater  poaching  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  than  in  the  four  or  five  years  before  it. 
The  poaching  certainly  has  considerably  increased 
since  what  we  call  the  disturbed  times  in  Ireland. 
When  I was  a boy  my  father  was  an  old  magistrate 
and  very  popular.  They  would  no  more  think  of 
poaching  than  they  would  of  walking  in  and  pulling  up 
their  chairs  and  sitting  down  at  our  table.  Now  you 
know  the  change  of  views  and  the  spirit  abroad. 
They  poach,  and  they  may  do  it  with  impunity.  As  I 
said  you  cannot  expect  keepers,  particularly  local  peo- 
ple related  all  about,  to  make  themselves  unpopular 
and  incur  danger.  I heard  you  ask  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
he  said  that  it  would  be  most  useful  to  employ  the 
police.  In  my  opinion  anything  else  would  be  com- 
paratively valueless. 

527 1.  Of  course  there  is  a great  deal  of  the  question 
of  money  in  this.  I suppose  you  would  thick  that  if 
there  were  some  independent  bailiffs,  strangers  to  the 
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district,  and  a better  body  to  supervise  the  other 
bailiffs  and  look  after  them,  that  would  be  of  use  ? — 

I think  not.  They  would  not  be  up  to  the  ways  of 
the  people,  and  they  would  be  humbugged  and  told 
stories,  and  so  forth.  But  these  bailiffs  you  pay 
locally  they  would  give  you  information,  and  then 
you  could  put  the  police  on  the  qui  vine  about  it ; but 
I don’t  believe  in  strange  bailiffs  being  brought  there. 
No  doubt  the  men  would  not  be  afraid,  because  they 
would  be  there  to-day  and  away  to-morrow ; but  at  the 
same  time  I don’t  think  you  would  bo  able  to  do 
much.  In  my  opinion  there  would  be  nothing  appre- 
ciable done  unless  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Constabulary,  and  of  course  the  coastguards.  I live 
on  the  sea,  and  there  are  four  coastguards  there 
always,  or  at  least  three.  I think  they  also  ought  to 
lie  empowered,  and  they  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
seizures  or  summonses. 

5272.  They  are  also  named  in  the  Act  that  pro- 
vided for  the  police  being  employed? — Yes.  This 
Commission,  if  I may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so, 
is  only  to  inquire  into  Irish  livers ; but  there  has  been 
inquiry  into  the  Tweed,  I think,  and  those  great  rivers 
in  Scotland,  and  I believe  in  England  the  same  com- 
plaint is,  so  than  I think  there  is  something  more  in 
it  than  what  I am  talking  of — than  poaching,  which 
lias  not  been  anything  exceptional  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  I think  there  are  some  causes  that  I 
don’t  think  anybody  can  pretend  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  except  great  experts,  and  I don’t  know 
whether  they  can  or  not.  But  certainly  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  salmon,  and  I think,  as  far 
as  I can  glean  from  very  superficial  knowledge,  some- 
thing that  happens  in  the  sea.  I don’t  think  the 
salmon  come  up  now  the  way  they  did.  They  certainly 
don’t  the  last  four  years  at  Spiddal.  You  remember, 
Lord  Justice,  that  pier  that  was  built ; you  would  see 
them  hopping  there,  and  jumping  out  of  the  water,  so 
that  a good  rifle  shot  could  actually  shoot  a salmon, 
they  would  jump  that  high  out  of  the  water.  You 
would  see  hundreds  of  them  jumping,  in  an  autumn 
evening,  waiting  for  the  rains,  because  my  river  is  a 
river  they  can’t  go  up  every  day — they  must  wait  for 
a flood.  Being  a river  that  rises  out  of  those  lakes, 
it  rises  rapidly.  Two  days’  rains  create  a flood, 
and  then  four  days  of  drought  means  that  they  could 
not  go  up,  so  that  it  is  fickle  in  that  way.  Now, 
these  are  the  matters  that  occur  to  me  about  it,  as  far 
as  ray  little  knowledge  goes.  Of  course,  if  any 
gentleman  on  the  Commission  wishes  to  ask  me  any 
question  I will  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  it. 

5273.  How  many  miles  of  upper  waters  have  you 
from  Spiddal  ? — I own  the  several  fishery. 

5274.  I am  speaking  of  the  river? — The  river 
begins  by  debouching  out  of  Lake  Balliska. 

5275.  Then  there  is  a river  running  into  the  lake? 
—There  is  a river  called  the  Avderrs.  People  say  they 
can  track  the  origin  of  this  river  to  near  Oughterard ; 
hut,  practically  speaking,  it  comes  from  Lake  Boliska 
to  the  sea.  It  pours  over  a ledge  of  rocks,  and  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  river.  It  is  the  lake  up  to  that, 
and  then  the  river  from  that  down.  I am  only  the 
owner  of  one  side  of  the  river  in  fee;  we  have  let 
the  river  for  over  a hundred  years  as  the  owners  of 
it,  and  I had  my  right  admitted  before  the  Com- 
mission. But  I don’t  use  the  weir  now,  because  I am 
not  there,  and  the  netting  is  limited  to  a short  two 
months.  I never  allow  netting  to  go  on  there  when 
I am  not  there.  It  is  when  my  family  leave  London, 
or  when  I used  to  leave  Dublin,  when  I was  on 
circuit  as  Chief  Justice.  It  is  after  they  go  down 
there  it  begins.  It  is  only  a question  of  two  months 
that  it  can  be  netted. 

5276.  It  is  certainly  not  over-netted  in  your  case, 
nor  is  it  in  Ballynaliinch,  that  I know  so  well  ? — I net 
'*)  48  I told  you,  but  spasmodically. 


5277.  Then  it  could  not  affect  it? — It  did  not  affect  Jan.  23,  ux». 
it  either,  or  affect  it  near  as  much  as  the  weir  did,  when  Rjgbtllon 

a man  has  often  gone  out  aud  caught  eight  salmon  with  Lord  Morris, 
a rod  before  breakfast.  I remember  that  happening.  iaj>. 

Now  people  often  stay  with  me  three  days,  and  would 
be  delighted  if  they  caught  one  salmon.  But  there 
is  the  falling  off,  and  there  must  be  some  peculiar 
cause  for  it,  as  there  is  in  Scotland.  I think  it  has 
been  looked  at  too  much  as  if  it  were  a matter 
peculiar  to  this  island. 

5278.  Well,  I think  there  is  some  poaching? — 

There  is  some  poaching,  I am  sure,  here,  because,  as  I 
say,  in  the  West  and  South  there  are  social  causes  and 
otherwise ; people  take  the  law  more  into  their  own 
hands  than  they  used  when  I was  younger.  They 
think  they  have  a right  to  do  it,  and  besides  they 
know  they  would  not  be  summoned.  I would  not 
myself  personally — I would  not  like  now  to  make 
myself  unpopular  there  in  toying  to  put  down 
poaching.  I have  to  live  amongst  the  people.  I 
would  sooner  lose  the  thing  than  get  into  collision 
and  make  myself  a sort  of  bugaboo  about  it.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I think  it  must  be  handed 
over  to  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to  prevent 
what  is  illegal.  They  go  to  meetings  to  stop  them, 
because  they  are  illegal  or  declared  to  be  illegal. 

They  go  here  and  there,  wherever  the  law  is  sup- 
posed to  be  broken  or  going  to  be  broken.  The 
law  is  grossly  broken  here  under  their  very  noses. 

What  is  the  reason  why  it  should  be  so? 

5279.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think,  Lord  Morris, 
that  the  poaching  goes  on  chiefly  in  the  time  when 
the  fish  are  unsaleable  ? — Oh,  yes ; that  is  the  time 
altogether,  practically  so  far  as  I know.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  time.  It  is  the  very  time,  as  I say,  that  it 
is  illegal.  It  would  be  illegal  as  against  me  as 
the  owner  of  the  fishery,  when  I could  proceed  civilly 
against  them ; but  I am  talking  of  the  period  when  I 
have  no  rights  as  the  owner  of  the  several  fishery,  no 
more  than,  to  use  a popular  expression  now,  the  man 
in  the  street. 

5280.  Then  it  cannot  be  for  sale? — They  salt  them, 
and  they  are  not  very  particular  about  them.  They 
salt  them  and  use  them,  and  of  course  that  is  illegal, 
for  anybody  in  the  close  season,  when  the  fish  are 
spawning,  when  they  are  so  easily  taken.  That’s  the 
time  after  all  that  the  great  damage  is  done.  In  the 
proper  season  the  damage  would  be  very  little.  They 
would  he  all  taken  in  the  open  day,  and  it  would  not 
be  worth  their  while  going  on  with  any  illegal  nets, 
unless  there  was  some  illegal  erection,  and  that  you 
would  see.  But  where  a man  was  strokeliauling  or 
fishing  with  a worm,  not  taking  the  fish  by  the  mouth 
but  by  the  tail.  Such  things  are  very  small. 

Besides  after  all  he  only  gets  one  fish.  They  do  no 
particular  injury  to  anybody  ; but  in  the  close  season 
of  course,  it  is  that  the  mischief  is  done.  That's 
the  time  that  is  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
declared  to  be  an  illegal  thing,  and  why  should  not 
the  Constabulary  prevent  illegalities  taking  place, 
and  if  they  do  take  place,  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice. 

5281.  Chairman. — In  some  places  they  do  give 
help,  as  we  have  heard  ? — That  I don’t  know. 

5282.  We  were  tokl  here  by  a very  experienced 
man  from  Cork  that  it  depended  very  much  upon 
whether  the  district  inspector  was  a sportsman  and 
fisherman.  They  do  in  some  cases,  and  also  the 
coastguards  give  some  assistance. 

5293.  Mr.  Green. — Yes  the  coastguards  report 
sometimes  ? — That  is  a gratuitous  job. 

5283a.  In  a great  many  places  the  police  take  very 
active  steps  to  catchpoachers  in  the  close  season? — Yes, 

I have  no  doubt — if  I spoke  to  the  inspector — 
butl  am  talking  of  athing  in  which  everybody  ought  to 
have  as  good  a right  as  anybody  else,  and  it  should 
not  be  a matter  of  whether  the  inspector  is  a sports- 
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Jan.  23.  nop.  man  or  not.  The  thiug  should  be  on  a proper  basis. 
Bight  Hon.  My  point  is,  that  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and, 

Lord  Morris,  being  illegal,  should  be  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 

huv.  Of  course,  in  great  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they  are 

in  a wild  state — but  in  other  parts  where  there  are  no 
wild  lands,  or  bogs,  or  mountainv  places — there  are 
very  fine  rivers  going  through  rich  lands  in  Ireland. 
There,  of  course,  you  should  be  able  to  watch ; for 
instance,  the  Suir  from  Clcnmel  down.  That  could 
be  watched  without  the  police,  or  with  very  small 
assistance  from  them,  because  it  is  a populous  country 
and  rich  lands — people  living  all  about.  But  once 
you  get  into  these  wild  places,  the  very  districts  in 
which  they  made  illicit  whiskey,  then  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  police.  I have  heard  my  father 
say  that  when  he  was  a boy  he  could  see,  standing 
from  our  hall-door,  the  fires  of  nine  stills  on  an 
autumn  evening.  Now  there  is  no  making  of  illicit 
whiskey  near  me  at  all,  because  the  police  have  ren- 


dered it  impossible.  In  those  days  there  was 
thing  in  the  nature  of  what  they  now  call  » . 
bailiffs.  They  were  styled  “ revenue  police  ” thrift 
in  the  country  they  were  familiarly  called’  “ J 8 1 
peelers.”  They  never  were  able  to  Dut  “ 
down.  The  moment  it  was  handed  over  to  th 
Constabulary  they  put  it  down.  Perhans  f 
is  going  on  in  the  islauds  now,  but  there  are  „ 
ways  of  going  out  there.  But  in  the  mainland  and 
with  me,  where  I remember,  even  within  a mile  and 
a half  of  the  house,  walking  up  to  a still  not  so  mam- 
years  ago,  the  police  have  put  it  all  down  and  T 
think,  they  would  put  down  a good  deal  of  this 
poaching.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  he  put  down  ■ but  T 
don't  know,  os  I said  before,  that  it  will  account  f0 


5284.  Not  entirely,  but  it  is  a factor? -It 
factor,  and  a very  substantial  factor,  as  the  most 
inexperienced  person  must  know. 


Mr.  Sinclair 


Mr.  Sinclair  Payne  examined. 


I come  from  the  Bandon  river.  I have  known 
the  Bandon  river  generally  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
I have  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  it.  I also  know  a 
great  many  of  the  other  rivers  west  of  Bandon, 
between  that  and  Castletownberehaven,  and  I think 
on  all  of  them  that  the  falling  off  for  the  last  five 
years  of  salmon  and  trout  both  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. That  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  by  every- 
body. Fishing  fairly  often  in  the  Bandon  river  in  the 
year  1897  I killed  four  fish  ; in  1898,  two;  and  in 
1S99,  one  salmon.  That  was  on  a part  of  the  river 
where  in  some  days  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  I have 
killed  three,  and  two  spring  fish  on  the  one  day,  and 
the  average  number  killed  in  the  year  would  be, 
perhaps,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  to  the  one  rod,  and 
there  would  be  other  rods  besides  myself  fishing. 

5285.  Chairman.— Are  you  above  or  below  Mr. 
Conner  ?— I am  some  distance  below.  J am  nearly 
twenty  miles.  There  are  two  rivers — the  Ballylickey 
and  the  Snave— which  1 remember  very  well.  They 
were  two  exceedingly  nice  salmon  and  trout  rivers. 
Fish  don’t  come  up  until  June  or  July  in  these  rivers, 
and  there  was  veiy  nice  trout  fishing  in  1885  and 
1886.  Now  no  one  takes  out  a licence,  and  no  one 
fishes  them. 


5286.  Well,  there  is  an  undoubted  falling  off.  Have 
you  any  views  about  it? — I know  the  Bandon  rivei 
for  some  time, and  I know  that  nets  used  to  fish  toabout 
half  a mile  above  where  they  arc  now  fishing  where 
the  present  boundary  is.  The  Fishery  Inspectors’  books 
will  show  you  the  dates  of  an  inquiry  which  was  held 
a long  time  ago.  But,  at  all  events,  at  that  time  the 
decrease  of  breeding  fish  was  so  remarkable  that  there 
was  an  inquiry  held,  and  the  nets  were  put  down  to  a 
boundary  which  was  half  a mile  below  where  thev 
are  now  fishmg.  Then  in  the  year  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  Cork  unfortunately  there  to 
more  patriotism  than  fishing  interest,  and  all  the  Con- 
servators went  to  Cork,  and  the  inquiry  was  held  in 
their  absence,  and  the  bounds  were  put  up  half  a 
mile  ; where  the  nets  work  now  at  half  tide  would 
not  be  more  than  forty  yards  wide,  and  they  can 
sweep  the  place  net  after  net;  bo  it  iB  only  in  „n 
exceptionally  high  flood  that  the  fish  can  have  the 
least  chance  to  escape,  and,  of  course,  during  the 
weekly  dose  season.  The  netoivners  at  the  hit  in. 
n f "”?J7  d“ied  that  there  was  any  falling  off  in 
the  fisb.  They  said  the  breeding  fish  and  the  fish 
they  were  catching  were  just  as  numerous  as  ever. 
But  I took  the  trouble  to  get  returns  from  the  rail- 
way companies  and  these  accounts  are  verified  hv 
their  books,  and  taking  now  from  Upton,  one  railway 

station  fromwhrckaconsiderablenumber  of  salmon  go 
“ 1898  ^ 3 I3  i it  went  down  to 
? ? ‘"1 19  fwl-  ■ m 1S98  <°  2 tons  4 owt.  ; in 
1899  it  rs  only  2}  tons.  But  from  another  station 
—the  Bandon— the  returns  are  very  much  more 


marked.  In  1896  these  weighed  6 tons  3 cwt.  ■ in 
1897  it  went  down  to  5 tons  14  cwt. ; in  1898  4 tons 
11  cwt.  It  1899  it  was  only  2 tons  19  cwt.,  which 
is  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1896 ; so  that  by 
giving  the  nets  an  increased  area  to  fish  their 
fishing  is  not  one  bit  bettor,  and  eventually  it  will  get 
worse. 

5287.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  poisoning  in  the 
Bandon  river  1 — There  lias  not  been  for  some  time. 
There  was  a serious  poisoning  in  1892,  and  for  five 
years  afterwards  the  trout  fishing  in  the  district  in 
which  I live  was  worth  nothing.  They  killed  every- 
th ing.  It  was  five  years  before  the  river  got  over  it. 

5288.  What  about  preservation  in  your  district? 
— Well,  we  do  as  much  as  our  funds  admit  of.  Last 
year  it  ran  us  very  close.  We  had  to  employ  two 
bailiffs  specially  down  below  on  account  of  the  raids 
made  on  the  tide-way,  which  is  really  the  key  of  the 
supply  of  white  trout  to  the  river.  At  the  1st  of 
February— we  are  looking  forward  to  it  for  this  year, 
and  are  trying  to  catch  the  gentlemen— they  sweep  the 
place  with  nets.  That  generally  is  done  two  or  three 
times  a year,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  the 
bailiffs  there  to  prevent  illegal  netting. 

5289.  You  liavo  not  sufficient  fuuds  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  upper  waters  1 — Certainly  not.  We 
would  require  two  more  bailiffs,  if  we  had  the  money 
to  do  it,  in  the  upper  waters,  especially  in  the  winter 
season.  One  point  in  the  evidence  that  is  arising  here 
is  as  regards  police  assisting  preservation.  They  have 
been  probably  the  means  of  putting  an  end  on  the 
Bandon  river  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  “sopping.”  We  had  a county 
inspector  who  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  to  the  police, 
some  of  them,  we  gave  salmon  licences  free.  I 
think,  to  a great  extent,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
“ sopping  ” has  been  put  an  encl  to.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  at  night  if  you  looked  at  one  part  of  the 
water  you  might  think  you  were  looking  at  Graf  ton- 
street — you  saw  it  lit  up  with  torches  ; but  I have 
not  seen  that  for  the  last  four  years.  “ Sopping”  used 
to  do  a tremendous  lot  of  harm.  I went  into  a farm- 
house oue  year  up  one  of  those  little  rivers,  and, 
looking  up,  I saw  six  salmon  hanging  uji  beautifully 
dried.  There  is  another  thing  that  does  a tremendous 
lot  of  harm  to  the  fishing — I have  not  heard  of  any- 
one who  has  mentioned  it  yet — to  tlio  trout  fishing— 
and  that  is  meshing  nets,  which  are  set  around  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  Castletown  and  Bantry  dis- 
tricts. Every  man  that  has  a boat,  nearly,  owns  a 
meshing  net,  and  when  the  trout  are  coasting,  as  they 
do  before  coining  up  the  rivers,  these  nets  are  set  at 
night.  The  men  have  only  to  set  thorn  at  night.  They 
try  them  once  at  10  o’clock  and  again  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I have  seen  twenty  or  thirty  splen- 
did trout  taken  out  of  one  of  these  meshing  nets.  I 
think  they  are  entirely  illegal. 
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5290.  Professor  MTntosh — Are  they  fixed  ? — They 
are  trammel  nets,  fixed  with  buoys. 

5291.  Fixed  at  one  end  to  the  shore? — Sometimes, 
but  not  necessarily.  They  put  them  where  they 
know  the  fish  will  pass,  and  they  are  buoyed  at  both 
ends,  and  they  leave  them  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  go  out.  They  set  them  for  salmon,  I am  told, 
but  I have  not  seen  them.  I have  seen  white  trout 
taken  out  of  the  nets. 

5292.  That  is  illegal  1 — That  is  a ease  where  the 
coastguards  could  be  of  great  assistance.  And  in 
Kinsale  too,  but  I have  not  seen  it  done  there.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  the  coastguards,  without  putting  any 
additional  labour  on  them,  if  they  saw  the  nets,  to 
seize  them.  But  I do  not  think  they  would  as  the 
thing  stands  at  present.  There  is  another  most 
important  thing,  1 think,  that  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  is  that  the  law  for  poisoning  rivers  should 
be  assimilated  to  the  English  law.  They  don’t  care  one 
bit  about  the  fine.  They  poison  one  river  to  pay  the 
fine  for  poaching  on  another.  There  was  bad  poach- 
ing on  the  Aregadeen,  and  the  men  were  fined.  It  was 
to  pay  that  fine  that  the  men  poisoned  the  Bandon 
river.  They  poisoned  a great  amount  of  fish  to  pay 
£7  or  £8  of  a fine. 

5293.  Do  they  use  spurge? — Chiefly  spurge  on  the 
Baadon  river,  and  lime  on  some  of  the  smaller  rivers. 
If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  spurge  out  of  the  country,  if 
some  one  in  the  Agricultural  Department  could  find 
some  means  to  banish  spurge,  it  would  be  a great 
blessing. 

5294.  They  use  both  the  root  and  the  stem  ? — As 
I understand,  they  pulp  the  stem  in  a vessel,  with 
stones,  until  they  get  all  the  milk  out  of  it,  and  then 
they  put  it  into  the  head  of  the  stream.  There  was  a 
very  useful  bye-law,  which  would  have  helped  us  as 
long  as  the  boundary  was  not  changed,  and  that  was 
to  limit  the  length  of  the  nets  according  to  the  width 
of  the  river ; for  instance,  a net  for  a river  half  a mile 
wide  would  be  too  long  for  a river  fifty  yards  wide. 
That  bye-law  was  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council.  I 
never  could  understand  why,  but  it  would  have  been 
a great  help  to  us. 

5295.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  it? — In 
March,  1898,  the  bye-law  was  passed. 

5296.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  there  any  ob- 
structions on  your  river? — No  obstructions  to  salmon 
or  trout  going  up. 

5297.  They  can  get  freely  up  ? — Yes 

5298.  With  regard  to  the  spawning  grounds  ? — On 
all  small  rivers  we  watch  the  spawning  grounds  ; but 
I think  an  arrangement  might  be  made  to  block 
the  fish  at  certain  distances  up,  if  you  had 
hatcheries — but  that  is  a very  large  question  that  I 
don’t  care  to  enter  on. 

5299.  The  obstruction  might  aid  in  the  capture  of 
salmon? — Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  very  closely 
watched.  You  would  have  to  have  a man  there 
night  and  day.  There  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
attaching  to  it. 

5300.  You  might  cause  floods  also  ? — Yes. 

5301.  But  you  have  no  obstructions  to  prevent  the 
salmon  from  going  up  to  the  spawning  grounds  ? — No. 

5302.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  with  regard 
to  keeping  the  close  time  in  your  district? — The  open 
time  is  from  the  15th  of  February  to  12th  October, 
wliich,  I think,  very  fair.  A certain  number  of  spring 
fish  are  always  up  by  the  1st  of  February.  T think  the 
spring  flak  are  running  now  earlier  than  the}'  used  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  They  do  catch  fish 
now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  about  the  15th  of  February. 

I never  recollect  a spring  fish  being  killed  before  the 
1st  March  until  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

5303.  About  the  weekly  close  time? — I would 

nave  one  suggestion  to  make  about  that.  The  close 
finie  at  present  is  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  mom- 
* ® o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  My  idea 

about  the  close  time  on  a river  would  be  from  6 
0 clock  on  Saturday  evening  until  6 o’clock  Tuesday 
morning.  It  would  give  the  fish  twelve  hours  addi- 


tional to  run,  and  would  still  leave  the  net  men  idle 
only  one  of  the  week  days.  It  would  give  the  fish 
twelve  hours  extra,  and  not  interfere  with  the  net 
fishers.  Often  twelve  hours  additional  on  a flood 
would  mean  a great  difference  in  the  number  of  fish 
that  would  escape  nettiug. 

5304.  Have  you  any  artificial  hatchery  ?— Only  the 
private  hatchery  of  Mr.  Morton  Freweu,  and  you 
have  already  heard  about  that. 

5305.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  netting  during 
the  period  you  mention  that  would  account  for  this 
diminution — any  increase  ?— In  the  size  of  the  nets  ? 

5306.  No,  in  the  number?-— The  number  of  nets 
has  increased  and  the  number  of  rod  licences  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  five  years. 

5307.  You  have  given  us  from  1896  to  1899,  and 
the  figures  show  a very  marked  change  with  regard 
to  the  weights  sent  away  ? — It  would  tell  against  a 
bigger  number.  Salmon  nets  have  increased  four  or 
five.  There  were  more  salmon  licences  this  last  year 
than  three  years  ago  ; there  were  thirty-five  against 
twenty-eight  in  1896,  and  that  would  be  an  increase 
of  seven  or  eight.  The  rod  licences  have  dropped 
from  ninety  to  sixty  last  year. 

5308.  Does  the  change  correspond  with  the  change 
in  the  half  mile  of  river? — Oh,  they  have  been  fishing 
the  extra  half  mile  longer  than  that. 

5309.  Then,  it  is  not  simultaneous? — No;  they 
have  been  fishing  that  a great  deal  longer  than  the 
returns  I have  there. 

5310.  Could  you  give  us  statistics  for  the  period 
before  the  extension? — Unfortunately,  the  railway 
company  have  not  got  them.  They  don’t  keep  their 
books  more  than  four  years.  I tried  to  get  them, 
but  they  could  only  give  me  from  1896,  the  furthest 
back  they  kept  their  books.  We  tried  to  get  the 
books  from  the  men  who  bought  the  salmon,  but  they 
refused  to  produce  them,  although  they  swear  they 
are  getting  as  many  salmon. 

5311.  Do  you  notice  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
salmon  you  capture  ? — I think  not.  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  appreciable  difference. 

5312.  They  are  much  the  same  as  they  were? — 
About  the  same. 

5313.  What  are  your  suggestions,  after  your  expe- 
rience of  that  river,  briefly  ? — The  main  grounds  are, 
I think,  that  the  coastguards  should  he  allowed  to 
help ; the  weekly  close  season  should  be  changed ; and 
I think  the  old  netting  boundary  which  existed  for 
years  should  be  adopted  again. 

5314.  The  half  mile  should  be  token  off? — At  any 
rate,  for  five  years ; and  I think,  if  possible,  we  should 
get  some  assistance  with  regard  to  hatcheries. 

5315.  What  about  the  Constabulary? — They  cer- 
tainly help  us  a great  deal,  and  if  they  continue  to 
act  in  the  same  way  we  will  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them. 

5316.  Chairman. — You  would  like  their  assistance 
to  be  obligatory,  instead  of  a thank-you  job  as  at  pre- 
sent?— Yes  ; it  is  principally  owing  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  county  inspector  and  the  willingness  of  the  men 
to  help  that  they  do  so  well.  We  give  them  all  the 
fines  and  licences  to  fish  after  legal  expenses. 

5317.  Mr.  Green. — Are  all  the  fish  you  have  caught 
there  despatched  from  Bandon  or  Inniskanuon,  or 
do  any  of  them  go  from  Kinsale? — I fancy  they  are 
nearly  all  sent  from  Upton  and  Bandon  railway 
stations.  I think  very  few  of  them  go  from  Kinsale, 
because  it  is  a longer  railway  journey  and  further  from 
the  nets.  There  are  two  or  three  nets  working  in 
Kinsale  who  may  send  them  by  the  railway.  This 
only  shows  the  fish  sent  by  the  regular  customers. 

5318.  No  change  has  come  over  that ; none  of  the 
fish  buyers  in  Kinsale  buy  them  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

5319.  In  this  private  hatchery  rainbow  trout  have 
been  introduced? — Yes. 

5320.  Have  they  been  introduced  long  enough  to 
enable  you  to  judge  whether  they  have  done  any 
good  to  the  x-iver? — They  were  only  introduced  last  year. 
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Mr.  John  T.  Blakenev  examined. 


5321.  Chairman'. — What  river  would  you  wish  to 
speak  about,  Mr.  Blakeuey? — We  have  a tributary 
of  the  Claregalway  river,  a very  good  river ; one  of 
the  best  spawning  grounds  for  the  whole  of  the 
Galway  river. 

5322.  It  goes  into  the  Comb  ? — Yes  ; the  Clare- 
galway river  comes  from  Ttiarn  through  Corofin 
and  Claregalway,  and  into  Lough  Comb. 

532?.  What  is  your  experience  1 — Like  everybody 
else's  ; the  decrease  has  increased  very  much. 

5324.  The  decrease  has  been  going  on  steadily  1 — 
Yes ; steadily. 

5325.  For  how  many  years  would  you  say  ? — Well, 
since  about  1882.  I was  looking  at  an  old  fishing 
book  the  other  day.  I was  not  at  home  when  I was 
asked  up  here,  or  I would  have  got  the  book.  I 
always  put  down  the  dates.  It  begins  about  1886. 

5326.  It  has  been  going  on  steadily  since  that  1— - 
Not  since  that,  about  1870.  I cannot  be  sure  of  the 
date  when  I have  not  got  the  book,  but  I think  that 
was  a good  year.  But  I know  one  thing  about  the 
spawning  grounds  on  our  river  is,  that  they  should 
be  looked  after.  They  are  not  looked  after. 

5327.  Where  exactly  are  the  spawning  grounds  you 
speak  of? — They  lie  between  a place  called  Newton, 
where  Judge  Kelly  lives,  and  Monivea. 

5328.  Is  that  in  the  upper  water  of  the  Corrib  1 — 
It  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Claregalway  river,  a small 
river  that  runs  into  the  Claregalway  river.  Of 
course  I have  been  fishing  on  the  Claregalway  river 
all  my  life,  and  when  I have  got  a good  flood  in 
June,  of  course  I have  often  killed  spring  fish,  in 
May  ; but  in  June,  when  you  had  a flood,  that  liver 
was  always  full  of  fish,  and  I have  killed  as  many  as 
twelve  peal  in  the  day.  I know  Mr.  Daly,  of  Dunsandle, 
killed  twenty  one  day.  T am  certain  a lot  of  harm  is 
done  in  that  river  by  the  frightful  poaching  going  on 
in  Lough  Corrib,  where  the  fish  try  to  get  into  the 
river  when  the  water  is  low.  They  haul  them  in  in 
nets,  and  send  them  in  carts  into  Galway. 

5329.  Where  is  the  place  ? — It  is  not  marked  on 
the  map.  It  is  called  Mnnchea ; it  is  somewhere 
above  Sir  Valentine  Blake’s  place,  and  it  is  a very 
wild  district  there,  and  these  fellows  with  turf  boats 
take  drag  nets  and  take  the  fish.  I have  been  told 
by  men  along  the  river,  “ How  can  you  have  any  fish 
when  the  Munchea  fellows  are  catching  all  the  fish 
and  taking  them  to  Galway,  and  won’t  let  them  come 
up  the  river  ?” 

5330.  The  want  of  preservation  would  account 
largely  for  the  diminution,  you  think  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  great  difficulty  is,  there  are 
these  bailiffs,  they  get  a few  pounds  a year,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  look  after  them.  There  is  no  inspector 
of  fisheries.  There  used  to  be  an  inspector  of  fisheries, 
Mr.  Lynch  Staunton,  who  used  to  go  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  coming 

5331.  Is  he  a Local  Government  man? — I don’t 
know.  He  used  to  go  round  the  river,  and  these 
bailiffs  were  kept  on  the  watch.  If  I went  up  the 
river  I used  to  be  asked  if  I had  a licence,  and  he 
would  say—"  Oh,  begad,  youmust  take  one  out,  because 
if  Mr.  Staunton  comes  I’ll  get  into  trouble.”  After- 
wards, when  he  ceased  coming,  and  I kept  on  taking 
out  my  licence,  when  I went  to  fish  I would  find  ten 
fellows  fishing  there  without  licences,  and  I often  said 
to  myself  I don't  think  I ought  to  take  out  a licence 
when  these  people  are  allowed  to  fish  without  one. 

5332.  I suppose  you  have  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
proper  bailiffs  ?— We  have  not,  of  course ; but  if  they 
insisted  on  licences  being  taken  out  by  all  these  Mows 
they  would  have  more  money. 

5333.  But  that  would  be  small  ?_. It  would  be  small- 
but  still  it  would  be  a great  help.  Then,  of  course’ 
the  poaching  to  the  spawning  fish.  Up  near  us  there 
are  lots  of  small  rivers  you  could  step  across,  and  the 
fish  go  up  there,  lots  of  them.  They  haul  them  out  as 


they  like,  and  salt  them  or  bring  them  to  a public- 
house,  and  exchange  them  for  drink  or  something 
else.  8 

5334.  Nobody  nets  that  river  at  the  lake,  that  is 
legally  ? — No  ; there  is  no  legal  netting  except  in  Gal 
way.  Then  there  is  a stoppage  of  the  river.  I have 
often  found  great  fault;  I did  not  like  to  sav  much 
about  it,  because  there  was  a nice  old  lady  living  near 
the  place  and  liked  her  place  lo  look  nice.,  and  she  put 
up  a regular  timber  wall  to  keep  the  water  in  front  of 
the  house.  If  there  was  a flood  in  June  the  fish 
would  come  up  to  that  waterfall,  but  they  could  not 
mount  higher  up.  No  fish  can  pass  it  unless  in  a 
very  big  flood. 

5335.  That  is  an  illegal  thing  ? — Yes ; if  there  was 
an  inspector  of  fisheries  he  would  have  had  it  taken 
away. 

5336.  Professor  MTntosii. — It  remains  there  now  ? 
I am  sure  it  is  there  still,  because  the  old  ladj  only 
died  there  last  winter.  My  father  often  said  he  would 
give  anything  to  have  it  taken  down  ; but  that  he  did 
not  like  to  offend  the  poor  old  lady  who  liked  to  have 
the  water  in  front  of  the  house. 

5337.  But  you  can  have  it  taken  down  now?— 
Yes ; it  should  be  removed,  it  is  near  Annagh  House. 

5338.  Chairman. — If  you  found  out  it  was  not 
lawful  to  have  it  you  will  be  able  to  take  it  down?— 
Certainly,  I think  so.  Along  that  river  these  lwiliftt 
are  more  poachers  than  bailiffs.  They  know  how  to 
catch  the  fish  better  than  the  other  fellows.  Another 
thing  that  has  done  harm  to  the  river  is  fellows  fish- 
ing for  trout,  and  takiug  small  salmon  fry  and  keeping 
them.  I was  talkiug  to  a gentleman  last  night  about 
it.  I did  it  myself  for  years  when  I was  a boy,  not 
knowing  I was  doing  any  harm  until  I was  told,  and 
I would  bring  in  perhaps  150  of  these  salmon  fry 
during  the  day,  and  the  little  boys  that  fish  along 
the  river  are  delighted  if  they  catch  salmon  fry. 
They  think  they  are  trout. 

5339.  It  requires  some  little  experience  to  know 
the  difference.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to 
you? — Lord  Morris  was  talkiug  about  no  salmon 
coming  up  any  river  between  his  river  and  Costelloe— 
there  is  a small  river  called  the  Crumlin  river.  I fished 
it.  It  is  an  excellent  river  for  white  trout  aud  there 
is  a little  lake  above  it.  A man  called  M'Oready,  a 
clergyman,  built  a bouse  there.  That  river  I fished 
several  times — I was  staying  near  Spiddal  with  Mb. 
Dove — and  in  that  river  when  the  fish  are  running 
anyone  could  go  and  pull  the  fish  out  with  a pitch- 
fork. In  some  places  it  is  not  two  feet  -wide,  and  you 
would  see  the  fish  running  up  with  their  backs  above 
water.  I was  told  there  was  a tremendous  lot  of 
poaching  done  there.  I suppose  Lord  Morris  did  not 
remember  that  little  river,  because  he  said  there  were 
no  salmon  between  Spiddal  and  Costelloe. 

5340.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  season  was 
that? — It  was  in  the  month  of  August  that  I fished 
there.  That  was  the  best  time  for  white  trout.  The 
fish  run  up  there  in  June  I was  told. 

5341.  Are  you  talking  of  salmon? — I am  talking 
of  salmonj  being  poached. 

5342.  And  what  particular  fish  have  you  been  re- 
ferring to  in  the  small  streams  1 — To  salmon. 

5343.  Where  do  they  go? — Into  the  lake.  Itis 
a good  big  lake,  but  this  little  stream  it  is  in  some 
places  only  that  wide  (indicating  with  bands).  In 
some  places  there  are  pools  you  could  take  a cast  in, 
and  near  the  bridge  there  is  quite  a wide  pool.  That 
is  between  Lord  Morris’s  and  Costelloe. 

5344.  Chairman. — Was  that  the  Rev.  Hill 

M'Cready? — I know  he  was  a clergyman. 

5346.  Professor  MTntosh. — Is  there  any  poison- 
ing in  your  district  ? — There  is  no  poisoning.  Of 
course  I know  there  has  been  dynamiting  to  get  the 
fish.  I have  known  it  myself  in  the  Claregalway  river 
I did  not  know  when  it  was  done,  but  I have  seen  a 
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bi«  fish  lying  dead  cl°8ft  ^ the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
I went  down  and  pulled  out  the  fish  that  was  killed 
with  dynamite. 

5446.  Chairman. — That  is  not  often  done? — Oh, 
no.  Of  course  in  that  Claregalway  river,  suppose 
there  were  a big  flood  in  June  a lot  of  fish  would  run 
up.  The  river  runs  down  very  quickly  indeed,  and 
in  some  places  the  fish  are  very  easily  got  at  at  night 
with  torches  or  anything  else,  but  in  broad  daylight 
these  fellows  go  and  pick  them  out  with  a gaff.  Any- 
where along  that  river  you  will  rarely  see  a house 
without  a gaff. 

5347.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  would  be  in 
favour  of  empowering  the  watchers  to  search  houses  ? 

Yes;  because  when  there  was  an  inspector  of 

iiskeries  they  had  some  fear  of  somebody  going  round 
to  see  what  was  being  done,  but  now  they  know  that 
there  is  nobody  to  go  round,  and  a great  many  of 
these  water  bailiffs  are  the  best  poachers  in  the  dis- 
trict. 


5348.  They  are  local  men  ? — Yes;  they  live  along  Jan.  23, 19 

the  banks  of  the  river.  If  that  could  be  done  to  have  T 

someone  to  watch  over  these  fellows.  Blakeney. 

5349.  Is  there  much  rod  fishing  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Tt  is  all  rod  fishing,  and  very  good  fishing  it 
used  to  be. 

5349.  What  about  Lough  Corrib,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ? — There  is  no  rod  fishing  there. 

5351.  What  kind  of  fishing  is  there  at  that  place? 

— There  is  plenty  of  rod  fishing  in  the  lake,  but  not 
actually  where  the  river  runs  in. 

5352.  Chairman. — Has  Lough  Corrib  improved 
since  cross  lines  were  stopped?— Oh  yes,  very  much  ; 
so  has  Lough  Mask.  I fished  there  some  years  ago 
with  a friend  of  mine  who  had  come  from  England, 
and  we  had  excellent  sport,  and  every  day  we  brought 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  trout,  some  of  them  4 lbs.  and  5 
lbs.  weight. 

5353.  Mr.  Green. — Was  that  fly  fishing  or  trol- 
ling?— Only  fly  fishing — we  never  trolled;  I don’t 
care  about  it  and  he  did  not  either. 


Mr.  A.  Hector  examined. 


5354.  Chairman. — Where  do  yon  fish,  Mr.  Hector? 
— Mayo,  chiefly  in  the  sea  ; bag  net  fishing  off  Achill 
and  the  neighbouring  coast. 

5355.  And  on  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Moy  1 — 
No,  not  that  way  at  all.  I go  into  Blacksod  Bay,  on 
the  south  side  of  Blacksod  Bay,  and  round  south  of 
Achill  into  Clew  Bay,  and  on  towards  Westport,  and 
then  on  the  other  side  of  Clew  Bay  in  the  Ballinakill 
district,  that  is  draft  net  fishing,  to  Louisburgh. 

5356.  Do  you  go  up  as  far  as  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry’s 
river  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

5357.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  about,  Mr. 
Hector  ? — Things  in  general. 

5358.  Well,  give  us  all  the  information  you  can  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  take  the  desponding  view  at  all  of  the 
situation  that  a good  many  people  do.  My  experience 
is,  that  the  fish  ai-e  not  falling  off.  I think  people 
have  got  very  short  memories.  The  inspectors’  reports 
of  the  district  show  that  there  is  no  serious  falling  off 
at  all.  We  have  had  occasional  bacl  years  ever  since 
I remember.  The  statistics  I have  of  my  father's 
prove  the  same  thing.  Even  in  the  last  twenty 
years  some  people  speak  of  1899  as  being  the 
worst.  In  some  cases  it  might  be,  but  not  to 
my  mind.  In  1882  we  had  nothing  approaching 
it;  there  was  simply  nothing  at  all  that  year;  1879 
was  another  very  bad  year.  Following  that  came 
1893,  which  was  a singularly  dry  summer.  In  my 
own  experience  again,  1898  comes  next.  Then  of 
the  good  years,  1883  is  the  best  I have  had  for  the 
last  twenty  years ; next  to  that  comes  1894,  and  then 
1892,  1891  and  1888.  In  fact  from  1888  to  1894 
inclusive,  they  were  all  good  years  save  that  dry 
year,  1893.  For  the  last  twenty  years  my  experience 
is,  that  ten  were  distinctly  above  the  average,  four 
below,  and  six  just  round  about  the  average. 

5359.  Your  fishing  is  all  in  the  sea,  is  it  ? — Not 
all,  but  chiefly. 

5360.  What  is  the  river? — Well,  I have  three 
little  rivers  in  Mayo — the  Bel clare  river,  near  West- 
port;  the  Louisburgh  river,  going  down  the  south 
side  of  Clew  Bay ; and  then  Carrowniskey,  on  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Killeries.  I have  fished  the  other 
rivers  there — the  Newport,  rivers  on  the  other  side. 
As  to  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  certain  years,  it 
is  very  hard  to  say  what  it  is.  Sometimes  the  fish 
are  there  in  existence.  We  see  them  in  the  sea, 
although  they  don’t  come  close  to  the  shore  and  to 
our  nets.  This  is  more  marked  in  Scotland,  where  I 
have  very  extensive  fishing  interests — more  than  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland — I am  speaking  of  the  east 
coast — we  have  more  opportunities  of  observation, 
because  there  are  r,o  many  fishing  boats,  herring  boats, 


and  haddock  yawls  ; there  are  so  many  of  them  that  Mr.  A Hector 
we  have  excellent  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
all  the  reports  I get  from  fishermen  go  to  prove  that 
in  some  years,  when  we  have  very  poor  fi siting,  there 
is  no  end  of  fish  there  ; they  are  jumping  out  in  the 
deep  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  some- 
times even  nearer  than  that.  We  have  a great 
scourge  in  thejelly  fish.  It  is  not  so  bad,  I think, 
in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland ; but  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland  it  simply  means  ruin  in  some  years. 

5361.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  what  way? — To 

begin  with,  if  these  jelly  fish  come  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  shore — say  a mile,  or  half  a mile  from 
the  shore 

5362.  In  what  month — in  July  1 — July  and 
August  chiefly,  aucl  iuto  September. 

5363.  Do  you  think  they  ai-e  obnoxious  to  the 
salmon  ? — Most  certainly ; they  kill  them.  Suppose 
there  is  a great  body  of  those  jelly  fish  in  the  offing 
the  fish  outside  won’t  come  in  at  all.  In  fact  they 
seem  almost  to  go  mad.  They  are  jumping  about  in 
the  wildest  state  when  they  get  amongst  these  jelly 
fish.  If  jelly  fish  get  into  a bag  net  and  an  unfor- 
tunate salmon  gets  in  along  with  them,  and  if  the 
boat  does  not  happen  to  visit  that  particular  bag  net 
within  an  hour  or  two,  you  will  find  the  fish  dead. 

Moreover,  it  has  lost  all  its  brightness,  the  fish  is 
soft,  and  if  you  send  it  to  the  market  they  know  at 
once  that  it  was  among  jelly  fish,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  we  lose  so  much  a pound. 

5364.  These  jelly  fishes  eat  the  young  fishes? — 

Yes. 

5365.  But  it  would  be  a puzzle  to  them  to  eat  the 
salmon  ? — It  is  not  that,  however,  it  is  the  stinging. 

5366.  But  is  not  the  softening  due  to  something 
else  than  stinging  ? — I think  to  blood  poisoning. 

5367.  Mr.  Green. — The  fish  lying  dead  so  long 
in  the  net  ? — Yes ; but  they  don’t  lie  so  long  as 
that.  If  a fish  was  drowned  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
if  the  jelly  fish  was  not,  there,  it  does  not  soften  and 
it  does  not  lose  its  colour  to  the  same  extent. 

5368.  Professor  MTntosh. — Do  you  think  thejelly 
fish  apply  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the  fish  ? — They 
cannot  fail  to  do  so.  For  instance,  in  one  bag'net  you 
may  have  50  tons  of  these  jelly  fish.  Sometimes 
they  carry  away  the  net  with  them,  and  great  ropes, 
anchors,  and  chains,  of  5 or  6 cwt. 

5369.  Is  it  the  lilac  form  or  the  brown  one  that 
occurs  in  such  numbers? — We  have  both;  but  the 
lilac  form  is  not  so  bad  at  all.  The  men  can  work 
amongst  the  lilac  ones,  but  the  big  brown  jelly  fish 
punish  them  very  severely.  In  Ireland  we  don’t  find 
that  we  get  the  brown  ones  so  much ; but  last  year  we 
had  them  to  a greater  extent  than  before.  Every 
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Jtn.  23. 1900.  year  we  have  them  more  or  less  in  June.  "We  think 
Mr,  A.  motor.  “Oftiog  o*  tie  lilac  ones,  if  we  get  a ton ; they  go 
again  ; but  this  last  season  they  remained  all  the 
time. 

5370.  Do  you  find  these  creatures  every  year? — 
Yes,  on  certain  coasts — in  Kincardineshire,  for  instance, 
we  have  them  every  year.  It  is  aggravated  in  Scot- 
land ; we  have  not  them  in  Ireland  very  much,  but 
last  year,  as  I explained,  there  were  the  brown  as  well 
as  the  lilac  ones  in  Ireland. 

5371.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  must  apply  them  - 
selves  to  thesalmonin  the  net? — Whetheritis  voluntary 
action,  or  being  pushed  against  the  fish  by  the  tide  I 
cannot  say.  Often  in  Scotland  we  have  to  cut  our 
nets  out  entirely — suspend  fishing  at  a given  season. 

5372.  Of  course  it  is  nob  a thing  you  can  avoid  by 
any  means  in  your  power  ? — No. 

5373.  They  are  earned  by  the  tide  in  there? — 
Yes. 

5374.  And  the  nets  get  solid  with  them? — Yes, 
and  I think  the  dry  warm  summers  are  the  worst. 

5375.  You  will  see  them  floating  on  the  surface 
very  often — a square  mile  of  them  ? — If  you  stand  on 
a hill  and  look  out  to  sea,  you  will  see  by  the  oily 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  water  a mile  away 
that  they  are  there. 

537 6.  Do  you  think  that  this  has  a marked  influence 
on  the  presence  of  the  salmon  in  the  Irish  sea  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  it  had  to  a marked  extent  last 


5377.  Was  the  fishing  poor?— Yes,  and  where  the 
jelly  fish  were  there  was  a complete  failure ; my  best 
station  suffered  most.  From  seals  and  otters  we 
suffered  very  much  too— not  only  did  they  eat  a lot 
of  salmon,  but  they  visited  our  nets  sometimes  as 
regularly  as  the  boats  and  the  fishermen  themselves, 
and  left  a hole  that  you  could  drive  a cart  through, 
and  any  fish  that  are  in  the  net  get  off.  Dog  fish, 
too,  we  suffer  from.  We  find  when  there  are  a lot 
of  dog  fish  about  the  salmon  are  scax’ce. 

5378.  Well,  do  you  suffer  from  porpoises  ? — Not  so 
niuch  from  them.  Then  the  weather  is  a very 
important  factor.  We  might  have  the  appearance  of 
fish,  and  an  unfavourable  turn  of  the  weather  would 
mar  the  season,  and,  of  course,  in  river  fishing  a dry  or 
wet  season  makes  all  the  difference.  If  we  are  fishing 
in  the  mouth  of  a small  stream — if  we  have  a wet 
season  the  flood  draws  up  the  fish  and  we  are  not  ablo 
to  follow  them.  Then,  with  regard  to  other  districts, 
I think  there  are  exceptional  causes  which  account 
to  some  extent  for  the  falling  off  or  alleged  falling 
off,  such  as  poisoning,  harder  fishing  in  the  estuaries. 
.The  number  of  salmon  ascending  a river  is  lessened  if 
fishing  is  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  in  the  estuaries 
and  upper  waters  must  suffer.  But  1 think  there  is  a 
cui-e  for  that.  In  our  Aberdeenshire  Dee  the  netting 
has  been  taken  off  almost  altogether  in  the  fresh  water! 
An  association  was  founded  for  this  purpose  in  1872 
and  as  funds  came  in  they  began  buying  half  the  nets 
all  the  way  down  and  gave  all  the  owners  compen- 
sation, and  the  result  is  that  it  is  now  a very  fine 
angling  river.  I should  think,  taking  it  all  round 
it  is  the  finest  in  Scotland. 

. 5379-  What  about  the  income?— It  has  greatly 
increased,  because  a good  bit  of  angling  water  brings 
a lot  more  than  water  for  netting  purposes.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  association  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  who  is  chairman,  remarked  that  during 
these  eighteen  years  they  had  raised  the  River  Dee 
from  being  a bye-word  as  a bad  salmon  river  to  beinn- 
the  envy  of  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  country.  ° 

• f?80:  Tty  is  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 

is  it  not? — Well,  to  a much  less  extent.  They  don’t 
agree  so  well.  Then,  another  important  matter  in 
the  River  Dee  in  connection  with  what  I am  savin" 
is  this— that  by  taking  oft  nets  like  that  there  is  l 
portion  of  each  run  of  salmon  allowed  to  go  up  unless 
in  an  excessively  dry  time,  which  means  an  abundance 
of  spawners  We  get  early  spawners  coming  in  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  going  on  to  the  upper 


waters  and  all  through  the  season.  In  the  lam 
rivers  that  is  a very  important  matter,  because  ? 
then  get  a fine  distribution  of  spawners.  If  yo  6 
to  trust  to  tie  autumn  run  of  fish  for  spawnm 
are  often  kept  back  to  September  by  the  dry  w? 
Then  they  all  come  on  in  a heap,  they  don’t  «t  » 
far,  and  the  later  ones  tear  up  the  spawn™  tei.  „r 
the  earlier.  ° 01 

5381.  Chairman — "What  rivers  are  these 

you  catch  in  the  sea— what  rivers  are  they  <r0ing  to  l 
—I  suppose  somo  of  them  to  the  river at&naorl 
—Yes  ; I should  say  so ; but  I would  not  like  to  sav 
whose  fish  I was  catching.  ' 

5382.  They  are  generally  making  their  way  to 
some  river?— No;  I cannot  say  that,  because  wo 
generally  catch  all  our  lisli  with  the  ebb  tide  when 
they  are  actually  going  out  of  the  bays  from  the 
rivers. 

5383.  They  fall  back  ? — Yes. 

5384.  They  may  do  that,  and  ultimately  go  up  the 
river  afterwards  ?— Yes  ; possibly  they  are  goina  to 
these  Bangor  rivers. 

5385.  On  the  Mayo  side  1— The  Burrishoole,  New- 
port, and  Belclare  rivers.  We  may  get  a Killery 


5386.  Has  not  the  Newport  river  fallen  off  con- 
siderably—as  far  as  I know,  it  has— all  the  lakes,  the 
head  waters,  at  least?— Yes;  wo  fished  it  for  a good 
many  years,  from  1877  to  1882,  I think,  or  somethin* 
like  that,  and  these  were  all  bad  years,  although  one 
or  two  years  were  good  enough  years  for  bag  nets  in 
that  time.  I think,  when  Sir  George  O’Donell  look 
it  in  hand  they  had  one  or  two  very  good  seasons. 
You  may  have  ups  and  downs.  These  things  go  in 
cycles,  and  it  is  absurd  when  you  get  trwo  or  three 
bad  years  to  say  that  the  fish  are  all  gone.  Ewe 
wait  for  a few  years  the  wheel  will  come  round  again 

5387.  Professor  M'Intosh. — How  many  years’ ex- 
perience have  you  had  of  this  coast  ?— Personally  I 
have  had  twenty  years’  experience;  but  we  have  been 
here  for  three  generations  in  this  country  now. 

5388.  Could  you  get  statistics  of  these  years  1— I 
could,  but  I am  not  inclined  to  give  them.  I have 
no  objection  to  give  a chart  showing  the  rise  and  fall 
in  fishing,  as  you  will  seo  in  the  Times,  with  regard  to 
the  weather,  without  giving  figures. 

5389.  Mr.  Green. — Quite  so  ; we  have  had  charts- 
as  to  that  on  the  other  rivers.  If  you  take  an  average, 
and  then  the  ups  and  downs,  that  would  come  in  very 
usefully? — Very  well. 

Chairman. — And  showing  how  much  one  year 
was  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Green.— This  being  purely  a sea  fishery,  it 
would  compare  with  the  river  fisheries. 

5390.  Professor  M'Intosh — Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  very  important  for  the  fisheries  if  we  could 
get  accurate  statistics  of  both  sea  and  river  fishing  ?— 
It  might ; but  people  are  very  unwilling  to  give 
returns. 

Professor  M'Intosh. — You  need  not  have  the 
particular  fishing  exposed. 

Mr.  Green. — In  the.  case  where  a person  is  a lessee 
there  is  naturally  an  objection. 

Chairman. — There  are  many  reasons  that  I can 
understand  : the  income  tax  is  one.  I have  often 
heard  myself,  when  I was  counsel  in  these  cases,  that 
there  are  many  tangible  reasons. 

Professor  M'Intosh.— But  it  would  be  a very  sub- 
stantial gain  to  the  fisheries  to  have  accurate 
statistics. 

Mr.  Green. — It  might  be  a substantial  loss  to  the 
lessee. 

5391.  Professor  M'Intosh. — No ; for  the  details 
need  not  be  given  of  any  individual  fishery. 

Witness. — Unless  we  are  compelled  to  give  it  I 
don’t  think  you  will  get  it,  and  even  then  I am  afraid 
it  would  be  cooked  in  some  cases. 


Chairman. — That  is  my  idea,  too.  Some  net- 
owners — one  or  two — have  given  them. 
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5392.  Mr.  Green. — Where  the  owners  are  working 
the  fishery  themselves,  there  is  not  the  same  objec- 
tion!— -No. 

5393.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  opinion  is  that 
salmon  have  not  diminished  during  the  twenty  years  ? 
—No ; and  the  same  tiling  applies  to  Scotland.  The 
last  two  or  three  years  have  been  very  bad  here,  and 
T expect  this  to  be  a good  one. 

5934.  Except  in  the  Tay  last  year? — It  was  better 
last  year,  but  I am  afraid  we  can’t  consider  it  good. 

5395.  Well,  they  are  not  disappointed  ? — I am 
glad  to  hear  some  one  has  got  them.  I know  of 
individual  cases.  For  instance,  one  of  my  fisheries 
in  the  West  did,  I might  say,  fairly  well  last  year. 
I rather  refer  to  one  of  the  rivers  now — it  is  the  best 
season  I have  had  for  the  last  five  years. 

5396.  In  what  district  ? — This  is  Louisburgh,  and, 
moreover,  I had  only  one  half  the  strength ; I only 
fished  one  net  instead  of  two. 

5397.  It  is  often  found  an  improvement  to  diminish 
the  number  of  nets  and  diminish  your  staff ; then  you 
find  the  profit  has  considerably  increased  ? — I am  not 
speaking  of  the  profit,  but  of  the  whole  take.  Then 
my  remark  about  the  cessation  of  the  netting  in  the  fresh 
water  only  applies  to  large  rivers,  not  the  small  rivers, 
of  Mayo — I don’t  speak  for  myself,  because  the  rivers 
I have  are  a very  small  concern — I don’t  care  whether 
I am  allowed  to  continue  them  or  not — but  I don’t 
think  there  would  be  anything  gained  in  stopping 
netting  in  these  small  rivers,  because  it  would  be 
simply  a trap  for  poaching  ; when  the  fish  come  into 
these  small  rivers  you  can’t  protect  them.  Get  the 
police  or  import  bailiffs ; but  wherever  you  have 
salmon  and  you  have  salmon  laws  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  these  fish  at  certain  seasons,  you  are  bound 
to  have  poaching  : go  where  you  like  you  have 
poaching.  In  some  places  I dare  say  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decrease.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
that  way  we  are  going  to  find  a cure  for  it.  So  that 
to  stop  netting  in  these  rivers  would  simply  mean  to 
make  poaching  worse. 

5398.  But  the  regulation  of  netting  has  often  made 
remarkable  changes  in  livers  ? — Quite  so. 

5399.  It  shows  that  sometimes  the  netting  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  river?— 
That  is  quite  right,  but  1 think  myself  in  the  larger 
rivers  the  floods  taking  up  a portion  of  the  fish  will 
help  salmon— nothing  else— but  that  is  only  applicable 
in  large  rivers.  Then  1 think  when  we  have  the 
salmon  up  in  the  rivers  and  we  have  the  young  fish 
hatched  out  we  ought  to  look  after  them.  I think 
there  should  be  a suspension  of  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act  during  the  descent  of  the  smolt,  and 
also  a prohibition  of  trout  fishing  at  that  time.  In 
fact  I would  go  a little  further  and  put  a licence  on 
trout  fishing. 

5400.  How  much  ? — A small  thing,  5s.  or  10a. 

5401.  Mr.  Green.— That  seems  a big  licence  on 
poor  people? — Well,  make  it  5s.  Any  man  that 
follows  fishing  as  a sport  would  not  object  to  that 
much.  We  don’t  want  to  consider  the  pot-hunters, 
and  in  that  connection  I would  say  I think  the  sale 
of  salmon  after  the  netting  season  has  closed  should 

e prohibited.  We  feel  that  very  strongly  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland  has 
made  a very  strong  point  of  that. 

5402.  Professor  MTntosii.— Everywhere?  — Yes ; 

and  I think  the  Fishmongers  Company  also  have  the 
nf16  T™'  ■^’•en  there  is  another  point  I would 

e to  bring  out,  and  that  is  the  opening  and  closing 
0 , , jes-  I think  that  the  dales  of  the  opening 
and  closing  should  be  more  uniform.  At  present  we 
ave  a.  range  of  six  months,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 

riy  absurd.  I have  one  or  two  rivers  I can’t  put 
f net  111  until  the  1st  of  July.  Now,  if  it  is  right  to 
egm  one  river  on  the  1st  of  January  it  surely  ought 

be  right  to  start  the  other  rivers  before  the  1st  of 


5403.  But  unfortunately  some  rivers  are  early  and  J.r.13,  iloo. 
others  are  late  ? — Yes.  I don’t  advocate  a uniform  , 

tune,  but  I think  they  ought  to  be  brought  more  into  Mr'  A' Hec 
line. 


5404.  And  sometimes  rivers  near  each  other  vary 
much? —Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that ; but  still  I 
don’t  think  you  want  a range  of  six  months. 

5405.  Are  your  rivers  early  or  late?— My  rivers 
are  late,  undoubtedly  they  are  late,  but  we  ought  to 
begin  before  the  1st  of  July. 

5406.  To  what,  from  your  experience  of  the 
neighbourhood,  do  you  attribute  their  lateness  ?— I 
should  say  it  is  the  habits  of  the  fish.  I think  judicious 
crossing  helps  that  very  mucin 

5407.  Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  sur- 
roundings— the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  river  ? — One  sometimes  fancies  some- 
thing of  that,  but  you  occasionally  come  across  an  in- 
stance that  upsets  your  theory. 

5408.  Where  one  river  is  early  and  the  other  late, 
and  the  same  surroundings,  only  one  may  come 
from  a lake  ? — I sometimes  think  when  they  come 
from  lakes  they  are  eai-ly,  hut  then  yon  come  on 
another  case  where  it  it  not  early.  It  quite  upsets 
our  theories. 

5409.  You  have  after  your  experience,  of  the 
neighbourhood  no  particular  view  ? — No  ; I think  with 
regard  to  the  early  and  late  salmon,  I think  early 
spawners  mean  early  summer  and  spring  fish — that 
is  the  only  theory  I have  so  far  on  that  point. 

5410.  Mr.  Green. — Well,  the  take  of  your  bag 
nets  during  your  own  time,  and  those  that  have  gone 
before  you  has  been  fairly  well  maintained  ?— Fairly 
well  maintained,  and  as  good  in  my  years  as  ever 
before. 


5411.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Dugort  net, 
and  Keel  net? — Yes,  and  Dooega — the  Annach  and 
Doghbeg  in  the  mainland. 

5412.  Have  you  been  fishing  the  same  number  ? 

Practically  about  the  same  number. 

5413.  Professor  MTntosh. — Which  is?— Fifteen. 
I think  I have  a right  to  seventeen,  but  the  licence 
rather  kills  one  or  two. 

5414.  Have  you  many  draft  nets? — I had  only 
three  or  four  last  year.  Then  I am  associated  with 
the  Keem  fishery  too — that  is  by  means  of  draft  nets 
since  the  bag  nets  were  swept  away.  I pay  a small 
rent  for  landing,  and  I arrange  with  a party  of  men 
— villagers,  to  fish  the  place,  and  I buy  the  fish  from 
them  at  a given  price,  and  we  have  worked  very  well 
for  a good  many  years  now. 

5415.  In  the  sea? — In  the  sea. 

5416.  Have  you  any  in  the  estuary? — Not  there. 

5417.  You  have  none  in  any  estuary  ?— Yes  ; these 
small  rivers  that  I speak  of,  it  is  mostly  all  estuary 
fishing  there.  We  do  almost  nothing  in  the  fresh 
water,  and  I need  hardly  point  out  how  much  more 
valuable  sea-cauglit  fish  are  than  fresh  water  fish. 
In  the  Aberdeen  market  the  buyers  pick  out  the  sea 
fish  at  once,  and  give  a preference  to  them  over  the 
river  fish. 


5418.  Do  any  fishermen  use  illegal  nets  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No  ; I think  not.  I think  there 
are  occasions  sometimes  where  some  of  these  draft 
nets  fishing  in  the  district  in  the  public  interest  are 
occasionally  made  more  or  less  fixed  engines  when 
they  are  not  looked  after. 

5419.  Do  the  fishermen  use  salmon  nets  with 
mackerel  nets  there,  or  with  herring  nets  ?— For  the 
purpose  of  killing  salmon.  Oh,  no ; I don’t  think 
there  is  anything  done  in  that  way  at  all. 

5420.  Not  on  the  Irish  coast  ? — I won’t  speak  of  the 
Irish  coast ; I mean  in  my  particular  district.  I think 
white  trout  are  caught  amongst  the  islands  to  some 
extent ; but  we  look  on  that  as  rather  a good  riddance, 
and  don’t  look  much  after  it  at  all. 

5421.  It  is  in  a different  condition  from  the  coast  of 
Scotland  ? — Entirely. 

5422.  Where  the  men  carry  out  salmon  nets  and 
join  them  on  ? — Entirely. 
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5423.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  illegal  nets  ? 
— No : and  I think  poaching  in  the  district  has  gone 
down  considerably  of  late  years.  I speak  rather  of 
the  rivers — such  as  Ballycroy — rivers  higher  up. 

5424.  Poaching  by  what  means  ? — By  spears,  I 
think,  and  burning  the  water. 

5425.  And  not  poisoning  ? — No ; there  has  been  no 
case  of  poisoning  in  that  district.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men— Mr.  Thomas  O’Donel,  of  Newport,  who  is 
interested,  and  maintains  that  I catch  some  of  his 
fish,  thought  I should  help  him  in  a hatchery. 
I said — “Without  admitting  that  I take  many  of 
your  fish,  I am  willing  to  do  it,”  and  I oflered 
to  pay  half  the  expense  if  all  the  others  interested 
would  bear  the  other  half.  He  was  willing  to  go  on 
with  it,  but  the  others  said — “ No ; poaching  is  going 
down,  and  we  don’t  see  much  reason  for  it,”  and  the 
thing  fell  through. 

5426.  You  think  they  get  up  to  the  spawning 
ground  readily  1 — Yes.- 

5427.  You  have  good  spawning  grounds  1 — Yes. 

5428.  You  think  there  is  no  interference  with  the 
fishes  ? — I would  not  say  that ; I think  wherever  there 
is  salmon  there  is  poaching. 

5429.  But  there  is  nothing  serious  ? — Nothing  very 
serious,  and  if  the  rivers  keep  in  flood  all  the  winter, 
as  they  often  do  down  there,  that,  in  itself,  is  better 
than  all  the  bailiffs  put  together.  With  l'egard  to  the 
destination  of  these  salmon  we  catch,  I think  our 
salmon  are  of  a heavier  weight  than  these  caught  in 
the  rivers,  and  rs  regards  monsters,  we  catch  much 
bigger  fish  than  were  ever  heard  of  in  the  rivers. 

5430.  What  weight  ? — I remember  one  very  good 
year — 1891.  In  one  week  I had  three  fish — two 
over  50  lbs.  and  one  48  lbs.  I think  the  exact 
weights  were  53  lbs.,  51  lbs.,  and  48  or  49  lbs. 

5431.  Chairman. — Whereaboutswere  these  caught  ? 
— Two  off  Keel,  and  one  at  Dooega,  all  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Island  of  Achill,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  one  over  50  lbs.  ; but  that  is  rather  unusual. 
Twenty-five  lbs.  is  a fair  outside  weight  usually,  and 
our  grilse  maintain  a fair  average  weight.  I think, 
more  than  any  in  the  district. 

5432.  Mr.  Green. — Twenty-five  lbs.  is  a good  deal 
above  the  avei’age  weight  of  salmon  in  the  Newpoi't 
river? — Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  extreme  weight  of  a 
good  year. 

5433.  Chairman. — In  the  Bangor  and  Ballycroy 
rivers  they  are  all  small? — Yes ; and  it  is  noticeable 
that  when  salmon  are  plentiful  in  a good  year  the  fish 
are  always  heavier — or  nearly  always.  Sometimes  a 
year  comes  when  we  should  catch  them,  the  fish  are 
there,  but  they  don’t  reach  us ; in  such  a year  we  find 
fish  are  of  a good  size — which  helps  to  bear  out  my 
theory  that  often  we  miss  a good  year  simply  by  a 
fluke. 

5434.  Professor  MTntosh. — Now,  wo  have  heard 

a good  deal  about  fish  being  out  of  condition ; have 
you  any  experience  of  that  in  your  fishery  ? — Do  you 
mean  unseasonable  ? • 

5435.  No ; the  fish  being  lanky  and  not  so  well 
nourished  ? — Decidedly ; in  a poor  year. 

5436.  What  do  you  mean  by  a poor  year? — When 
the  catch  is  poor,  and  fishing  is  a comparative  failure, 
we  find  them  in  a poor  condition.  The  year  before 
last  they  were  noticeably  so. 

5437 . So  that  is  a fact  you  can  testify  from  youi’ 
own  observation? — Yes. 

5438.  They  were  not  so  plump  ?— 1 They  were  not  so 
plump;  a considerable  sprinkling  of  very  small  fish. 
At  a time  when  we  ought  to  be  avei'aging  6 to 
7 lbs.  we  would  get  a few  odd  ones  — miserable 
things  like  white  trout,  14  or.  2 lbs. 

5439.  Young? — Not  so  young;  miserable,  ill- 
nourished  fish. 

5440.  Mr.  Green. — Did  you  notice  that  in  other 
bad  years  ? — Oh,  yes ; and  the  same  thing  is  notice- 


able in  Scotland — bub  it  is  more  pronounced  in  I 
land,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Irish  fish  are  fuller  anl 
plumper  a good  deal  than  tho  Scotch,  and  I tWi- 
they  are  altogether  better  nourished : and  for  that 
reason  they  don’t  carry  so  well ; rather  lean  fish  in 
Scotland  carry  better  to  tho  market,  and  get  a better 
price.  And,  I think,  the  Irish  fish — if  we  could  °et 
them  to  the  maiket  in  tho  condition  in  which  ve 
catch  them — would  command  a better  price  than 
Scotch.  I am  speaking  of  the  fish  on  the  east  coast 

5441.  Professor  MTntosh.— Still,  on  the  London 
slabs  Scotch  fish  are  more  looked  after  ? — Yes ; primft 
Scotch  is  certainly  tho  best. 

5442.  Chairman.— We  were  told  they  call  Irish 
fish  sometimes  Scotch  fish,  tho  good  ones?— That  may 
be,  but  I don’t  know.  I don’t  think  a respectable 
salesman  would  lend  himself  to  that  kind  of  thing  ■ 
and  when  sending  regularly  to  the  market  your  brand 
is  known — your  fish  is  known. 

5443.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  smolts  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  ? Not 

very  much.  I have  had  to  do  with  the  protection  of 
one  or  two  small  rivers. 

5444.  you  don’t  know  if  they  are  caught  in  nets 
in  the  rivers  in  your  district  ? — No ; I don’t  think  so. 
There  is  very  little  netting  of  any  kind  in  the  sea  in 
my  district  in  Ireland 

5445.  There  is  no  systematic  netting  of  these 
young  foi-ms  ? — There  is  no  netting  in  the  sea  at  all, 
unless  in  the  last  year-  or  couple  of  years.  Some  of 
the  boats  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  been 
coming  up  there,  but  a long  way  off ; but  I have 
never  heard  of  netting  of  the  kind,  and  don’t  suppose 
it  has  been  done. 

5446.  You  could  not  give  us  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  them  in  the  sea? — None. 

5447.  How  long  do  you  think  these  smolts  stay 
there?  Do  they  come  back  the  first  season?— I 
think  so. 

5448.  The  smolt  which  goes  down  in  April  or 
May  comes  back  in  J une  or  J uly  ? — I think  so. 

5449.  Weighing? — When  we  get  them  first  they 
are  2 lbs.  or  24  lbs.  Sometimes  a tiny  fish  shoots 
through  our  nets  that  we  imagine  is  a grilse,  but  it 
has  just  gone  in  a flash,  and  we  don’t  know. 

5450.  You  see  it  go  through? — We  see  it  go 
through,  leaving  the  scales  behind,  which  is  rather  a- 
test. 

5451.  Do  you  think  they  all  come  back  the  first 
year? — No;  I think  the  spring  fish  of  the  following 
year  are  grilse  that  did  not  come  back.  At  the  same 
time,  I think  that  is  all  more  or  less  theory.  I 
think  we  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  dark  on  that 
subject,  but  I have  noticed  that  a good  grilse  fishing 
is  usually  followed  by  a good  spring  fishing. 

5452.  Can  you  give  me  your  l-easons  ? — I imagine 
they  don’t  grow  much  in  the  winter,  and  I can’t 
think  where  else  they  come  from. 

5453.  Their  weight  is  ? — It  varies  a little  bit  in 
different  districts ; but,  as  a rule,  the  fish  we  catch 
in  spring  on  the  Irish  coast,  come  in  about  9 lbs. 

5454.  Eight  or  niuo  lbs.  ? — Yes ; the  grilse  are 
heavier  on  this  side  than  in  Scotland.  The  average 
of  what  I call  spring  fish,  adult  fish,  taking  the 
whole  season  round — we  catch  most  of  them  in  the 
spring  —runs  from  12  to  13  lbs. 

5455.  And  these  younger  fish  are  about  8 or  9 lbs.  ? 

— The  lighter  spring  fish — yes.  Of  course,  there  is 

an  occasional  fish  of  an  earlier  year  to  bring  up  the 
average. 

5456.  Do  you  cut  open  any  of  these  salmon  you 
catch  there? — Not  now.  In  old  times  we  used  toprf 
them  in  kits,  and  afterwards  in  tin  cases. 

5457.  Did  you  obsex’ve  their  food?— That  was 
before  my  time.  I had  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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FOURTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.  -WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  24th,  1900. 
AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s., 
t.c.d.  ; and  Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosH,  f.r.s.  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely- Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Perry-Goodbody,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


5458.  Chairman. — You  are  going  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  mills  and  the  changes  in  them  ? — Well,  I 
have  written  out  some  evidence  if  you  would  like  me 
to  read  it  out  in  the  first  case. 

5459.  Yes,  I think  so? — I am'  Chairman  of  the 
Irish  Water  Power  Industries  Association,  and  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  M.  J.  and  L.  Goodbody,  of 
Clara,  King’s  County,  millers.  The  association  was 
not  in  existence  till  quite  lately,  when  the  action  of 
those  interested  in  fishing  forced  it  to  be  formed.  The 
members  believe  if  what  those  interested  in  fishing 
require  was  carried  out  it  would  not  alone  put  a very 
heavy  tax  on  the  water-power  owners,  but  would  also 
injure  their  property  greatly.  Our  association  would 
be  very  sorry  to  injure  the  fishing,  and  believe  that  if 
water-power  users  do  so  at  all  it  is  in  a very  small 
way  indeed.  We  are  confident  what  is  required  is 
the  establishment  of  hatcheries  and  better  preserva- 
tion, especially  of  the  spawning  beJs,  from  poaching. 
We  consider  it  would  be  most  unfair  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  spend  a large  sum  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commercial  interests  connected  with 
salmon  fisheries,  and  even  after  it  was  spent  have  our 
power  injured  very  considerably.  Our  numbers  would 
have  been  far  more  if  we  had  had  more  time  to  ovganise, 
and  all  our  numbers  came  from  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught.  In  fact,  one  large  water-power 
owner,  in  the  last-named,  did  not  join  us,  as  he  was 
already  a member  of  the  northern  association  (from 
which  we  are  quite  distinct),  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
we  have  no  member  who  is  also  belonging  to  them. 
When  forming  the  association  we  had  the  great  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  that  there  was  not  a list  of 
water-power  owners  in  existence  that  we  could  find, 
aud,  therefore,  the  only  way  to  get.  the  n together, 
was  to  write  a letter  to  the  papers.  We  are  confident 
that  if  there  are  to  be  such  changes  in  the  law  as  will 
satisfy  the  fishery  people  that  we  will  very  shortly 
have  far  more  members.  There  are  at  present  two  bills 
before  Parliament,  both  backed  by  Mr.  Seton  Kerr, 
and  dated  March  8tli,  1899,  and  May  3rd,  1899,  and 
as  far  as  I can  find  out,  these  bills  are  very  much  the 
views  of  those  interested  in  fisheries.  I believe  from 
practical  experience  if  these  bills  are  passed  into  law, 
Without  radical  alteration,  that  they  will  cause  a 
serious  blow  to  many  water-power  industries  in 
Ireland,  which,  they  can  as  a whole,  badly  stand. 
Ihe  owners  of  water  power  are  just  as  much  the 
ow!ie(s  their  property  as  the  owners  of  the  fisheries, 
“d  the7  have  the  same  light  to  make  the  best  use  of 
1 they  possibly  can.  It  has  been  found  from  practical 
experience  that  turbines  are  a much  more  economical 
way  of  using  water-power  than  mill  wheels,  both  be- 
cause they  give  a steadier  drive,  and  a very  increased 
number  of  horse,  power  for  the  same  fall.  Therefore, 

water-power  is  to  be  made  proper  use  of  in  the 
u ®®>  they  must  increase.  In  reference  to  the  bills 
now  before  Parliament,  mentioned  above,  if  what  is 
Proposed  in  them  was  carried  out  without  any  expense 

the  water-power  owner,  and  without  any  appreciable 


reduction  in  his  power,  I could  see  no  objection  to  Mr  p _ 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  fishery  laws  in  other  p irts  Goodbody,  j.r., 
of  the  Uaited  Kingdom  are  not  so  stringent  on  mill-  d.l. 
owners  as  even  the  existing  laws  in  Ireland.  For 
example,  see  section  11  of  theSilmm  Fisheries  Scot- 
land Act,  1868.  With  regard  to  the  expense  ot 
gratings,  &c.,  I understand  the  Conservators  say  they 
have  no  m mey  to  do  such  work  ; but  I consider  this 
is  no  reason  why  auother  b idy  should  be  obliged  to 
spend  it  for  them.  If  it  has  to  be  spent  for  the  good 
of  tho  public  let  it  come  out  of  a public  fund,  and  if 
for  the  good  of  the  fishery  owners  out  of  a fund  to  be 
provided  by  them.  I would  just  like  to  say  this,  that 
I don’t  know  whether  you  will  have  any  objection  to 
mv  referring  to  some  of  the  things  in  Mr.  Seton  Kerr’s 
bills. 

5460.  They  have  been  put  in  already  by  one  of  the 
witnesses — by  Mr.  Moore? — 9£  course  I have  only 
seen  the  reports  in  the  papers,  and  if  you  would  nob 
object  to  my  referring  to  a few  of  tho  clauses  it  will 
take  but  a very  short  time. 

5461.  Certainly? — I will  uow  go  through  some  of 
the  clauses  of  the  bills  I have  referred  to  that  I 
would  strongly  object  to  as  being  most  unfair  to  water- 
power owners.  In  Mr.  Seton  Kerr’s  bill,  printed 
March  8th,  1899,  clause  4 says:  “In  all  water- 
courses or  other  channels  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water  for  any  purpose  from  any  river 
frequented  by  salmon  to  any  mill  or  other  premises 
there  shall  be  placed,  fixed  and  kept  in  thorough 
repair  by  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  mill  or  pre- 
mises, at  his  own  expense,  at  the  points  of  divergence 
from  and  return  to  such  river  iron  gratings  having 
bars  fixed  vertically  not  more  than  two  inches  apart." 

In  reference  to  this  clause  this  would  be  a most 
unfair  tax  on  water-power  owners,  as  it  would  mean 
that  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  year  they 
would  have  to  keep  one  man  cleaning  the  gratings 
night  and  day  at  the  intake,  and  one  at  the  same 
work  at  the  outlet,  where  these,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  are  at  a c msiderable  distance  from  the  fall,  or 
the  power  would  be  so  injured,  owing  to  leaves  and 
weeds  choking  the  gratings  and  so  reducing  tho  fall 
in  the  first  place,  and  increasing  the  back  water  in 
the  second,  that  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  almost  every  manufacture  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a steady  even  power,  and 
I can  speak  from  practical  knowledge  that  you  cannot 
carry  on  either  flour  milling  or  jute  manufacture 
without  it.  As  it  is,  every  water-power  owner  has  a 
grating  immediately  before  his  wheel  or  turbine  with 
bars  two  to  three  inches  apart,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
machinery  from  being  broken.  This  is  hard  enough 
to  keep  clean,  and  requires  constant  attention. 

Fortunately  the  man  that  looks  after  the  power  can 
do  this,  as  it  is  close  at  hand,  whereas  if  it  was  at  the 
intake  and  outfall,  generally  some  distance  away,  he 
could  not  leave  his  other  business  to  do  so.  Bad  as 
these  would  be,  fry-guards  or  lattices  would  be 
absolutely  ruinous  to  water-power.  Fortunately  the 

2 G 
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Jan.  24,  1600.  present  Fishery  Inspectors  gave  exemption  orders 

Mr.  Perry-  'wherever  they  could  possibly  see  their  way  to  do  so. 

Goodbody,  j.p.,  I consider  they  have  carried  out  a bad  law  in  as  fair 
a manner  as  it  could  be  done.  Although  I am  very 
sorry  to  sec  that  one  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  in  his 
evidence  here,  who  is  our  judge  in  these  cases,  makes 
the  assertion  that  millers  should  not  object  to  lay  out 
the  money  ; 1 think  that  is  a very  unfair  thing  for  a 
judge  ts  do  ; it  is  Mr.  Hornsby  that  I refer  to. 

Clause  5 gives  power  to  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
to  give  exemption  orders.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  a safeguard  as  to  the  previous  clause,  but  even  if  it  is 
so  to  a certain  extent  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  as  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  keeping  the  gratings  clean 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  should  not  be  thrown 
on  the  water-power  owners. 

Clause  6 is  a clause  with  reference  to  turbines. 
“ In  all  water-courses  or  other  channels  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  for  any  purpose, 
from  any  river  frequented  by  salmon  to  any  mill  or 
other  premises,  the  machinery  of  which  is  worked  by 
means  of  a turbine”  ; that  says  they  have  to  put  up 
these  gratings  and  other  arrangements,  and  there  is 
no  exemption  power.  Ibis  is  a most  unfair  clause, 
as  it  prevents  a person  making  the  most  use  possible 
of  their  own  property,  which  water-power  owners 
certainly  can  best  do  by  using  turbines.  I am  inter- 
ested in  four  water  mills  and  three  turbines  at  Clara, 
in  the  King’s  County,  and  during  the  past  thirty 
years  I am  not  afraid  to  state  that  no  one  has  ever 
known  a fish  injured  by  any  of  them.  Also,  I have 
examined  the  back  of  them  over  and  over  again,  and 
never  saw  a fish  lying  behind  them.  I consider  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  actual  damage  to  fish,  by  the 
wheels  or  turbines,  at  any  mill,  should  be  proved 
before  compelling  the  erection  of  gratings.  The  evi- 
dence already  given  as  to  damage  to  fish  by  wheels 
and  turbines,  has  been  very  vague,  and  no  specific 
cases  have  been  mentioned.  I have  seen  none  that 
was  not  either  hearsay,  or  an  opinion  given.  The 
experiments  made  in  this  direction  are  of  little  value 
the  smolts  having  been  compelled  to  pass  into  the 
turbine,  which,  we  contend,  they  would  not  have  done 
if  passing  naturally  down  the  river. 

_ Clause  8. — Ifthe  Commission  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  some  such  Act  as  this  ought  to  be  passed, 
there  should  be  a clause  such  as  this  giving  a right  of 
appeal;  but  I consider  the  time  for  appealing  too 
short.  In  British  law  there  is  a right  of  appeal  in 
almost  every  case,  and  I see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  in  this.  I would  suggest  that  this 
appeal  should  be  to  the  gorng  judge  of  assize,  as  it  is 
a matter  of  very  great  importance  to  water-power 
owners  : in  fact,  I might  say  vital. 

Clause  9 is  a short  clause,  but  it  is  very  important. 
“ The  Board  of  Conservators,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  may  adopt  such  means  as  thev 
shall  approve  for  preventing  the  ingress  of  salmon 
mto  streams  in  which  they  or  their  spawning  beds 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  channel,  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  so  that  no  other  rights  used  or  enjoyed 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  or  agricultural  pur- 
puses  or  drainage  shall  be  prejudicially  interfered  with 
thereby.”  This  clause  I can  find  no  fault  with,  but 
approve  of,  as  it  carries  out  our  views  as  to  where 
the  expense  should  fall,  and  I can  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  argument  should  not  apply  all  round 
There  is  one  other  I should  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  and  then  I am  done  with  it. 

'n  the  ol 
clause  12  si 
machine  is 
water  from 
owning  or  i 
shall,  if  req 
construct  r> 
extending  i 
water-cours 
river,  and  i 


“her  Bill  which  Mr.  Seton-Kerr  has  backet 
ays “ Where  a turbine  or  other  hydraul 
supplied  by  means  of  a water-course  wit 
a liver  frequented  by  salmon,  the  perso 

using  SUch  turbine  or  hydraulic  macliin 
uired  by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisherie 
m the  up  side  of  the  stream  a hy-wasl 
n depth  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  sue 
e,  and  joining  such  water-course  with  sue 
shall  also  construct  on  the  down  streai 


side  gratings,  or  other  efficient  means  to  prev 
salmon,  or  the  young  of  salmon,  from  passing  iT 
such ’turbine  or  hydraulic  machine.”  5 

Owing  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  waler-pow 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  this  without  en^ 
mous  outlay,  owing  to  the  position  of  bmldinosT 
roadways  that  would  come  in  the  way.  Agai  % 
such  by-washes  were  put  in,  and  kept  open  fiom'l2 
o’clock  on  Saturday  night  to  1 2 o’clock  on  Sundav 
night,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  water 
is  low,  the  head  of  water  would  be  so  lowered  that 
you  could  not  start  the  works  at  the  usual  time 
through  having  to  wait  until  the  water  gathered.  I 
agree  with  most  of  the  previous  witnesses  that  all 
fishery  cases  should  in  the  first  instance  be  adjudi- 
cated on  by  resident  magistrates  alone.  I also  a^ree 
with  tho  suggestion  that  the  police  should  be  directed 
to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  fishery  laws  • but 
speaking  as  a magistrate,  I do  not  approve  of  a portion 
of  the  penalties  going  to  them.  I would  just  like  to 
refer  to  a thing  I saw  in  the  papers.  I think  one  oi 
the  wicnesses  here  made  a most  extraordinary  state- 
ment. Mr.  William  Dodd,  secretary  to  the  Dublin 
Board  of  Conservators,  stated  according  to  all  the 
Irish  newspapers,  that  it  was  not  right  that  some  of 
the  mill-owners,  who  were  magistrates,  should  adju- 
dicate in  such  cases.  I think  you  might  just  as  well 
say  that  a man  who  took  a glass  of  wine,  or  wars 
teetotaler,  could  never  adjudicate  in  a licensing  case. 
I think  it  a most  unfair  assertion  to  make ; we  know 
that  Fishery  Conservators  sit  over  and  over  again  k 
fishery  cases  ; if  they  are  not  lit  to  sit  on  them  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  magistrates.  I do  not  think  it  k 
sufficiently  recognised  what  an  enormous  injury  it 
done  to  our  salmon  fisheries  by  the  poaching  at  spawn- 
ing beds,  ol  which  I know  of  a flagrant  case.  I con- 
sider one  of  the  greatest  things  necessary  is  a proper 
system  of  hatcheries,  and  that  this  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  largest 
salmon-producing  country  in  the  world,  and  whose 
fishery  department  rely  almost  entirely  upon  artificial 
propagation  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  their 
salmon  supply,  so  much  so  that  some  years  ago  that 
department,  after  due  consideration,  considered  it  was 
unnecessary  to  interfere  with  water-power  industries. 
We  have  sixty  niue  members,  of  whom  sixty-two 
have  sent  the  following  particulars ; seven  have  not 
reported.  Thirty-nine  use  water  wheels  only,  eleven 
use  turbines  only,  twelve  use  both.  Those  represent 
an  aggregate  of  5,680  horse-power,  of  which  4,880  is 
being  used  at  the  present  time,  and  800  at  present 
not  working,  we  are  informed,  is  about  to  be  used. 
The  mills  working  give  employment  to  3,423  hands, 
and  pay  in  wages  £103,454  annually.  Just  tc  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  the  miller  would  have  to 
overcome  if  there  were  gratings  at  the  intake  and 
outlet  of  the  races,  amongst  these  returns  there  are 
nineteen  mills  whose  head  races  and  tail  races  are 
under  100  yards  ; twenty-seven  whose  head  races  and 
thirty-three  whose  tail  races  are  between  100  and  500 
yards,  nine  whose  head  races  and  tail  races  are  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000  yards,  seven  whose  headrace 
and  one  whose  tail  race  is  between  1,000  and  2,000 
yards,  three  whose  head  races,  and  two  whose  tail 
race  is  over  2,000  yards. 

5462.  Chairman. — Where  are  those  mills  that  your 
body  represent  ? — At  Clara  in  the  King’s  County. 

5463.  I know  that  is  your  own? — I live  there. 

5464.  I know  that,  but  the  other  mills  you  speak 
of  ? — They  are  all  in  Clara. 

5465.  But  the  body  of  which  you  are  chairman, 
are  all  the  mills  that  they  represent  in  Clara?— Oh, 
no. 

5466.  That  is  what  I was  asking  you? — They  are 
all  over  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught. 

5467.  What  rivers  are  they  in,  we  did  not  bear 
any  complaints  about  any  of  them,  except  up  in  e 
North — I suppose  Clara  is  on  the  Brosna? — Yes. 

5468.  That  is  not  much  of  a salmon  river?—! 
tell  you  of  a small  river  a mile  below  our  mills  w 
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the  salmon,  within  the  last  month  or  two,  have  been 
ailed  out  in  buckets-full — the  spawning  salmon — so 
there  are  plenty  of  salmon  coming  up  towards  us. 

5469.  What  other  rivers  are  they  in?— We  have 
them  on  the  Blackwater,  we  have  members  on  the 
Suir  members  on  the  Liffey,  members  in  Kerry  ; we 
have  members  in  the  County  Limerick,  and  members 
in  Galway.  We  have  several  members  on  the  Barrow, 
one  or  two  of  whom  will  appear  here  and  give  you 
■very  valuable  evidence.  We  have  them  all  over  the 
country  among  our  own  personal  friends.  That  was 
the  only  way  we  could  get  them  together.  We  con- 
sidered it  would  be  fatal  to  us  if  such  Bills  were 
passed. 

5470.  You  are  not  making  any  complaint  of  the 
existing  law  ? — I am.  I say  the  present  Fishery  Com- 
missioners have  earned  out  a bad  law  as  well  as  it 
could  be  carried  oat ; I make  that  assertion.  It  is 
only  this  very  morning  our  secretary  had  a letter  of 
a case,  which,  if  the  facts  are  as  set  out,  I consider  a 
case  of  desperate  hardship.  I may  also  say  that  I 
paid  a visit  to  a friend  of  mine  lower  down  the  river 
than  we  are  about  a month  ago — even  if  he  had  his 
grating  up  at  the  tail  of  the  race  the  water  was  100 
yards  each  side  of  him  out  on  the  land  in  flood,  and 
it  would  not  stop  any  salmon  getting  up  to  his  wheel. 
And  as  to  salmon  being  injured  in  a mill-wheel,  I 
think  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  breat-wheel,  knows  a salmon  could  not  be 
injured,  he  could  not  go  into  the  buckets ; I have 
seen  cats  and  fowl  go  in  and  come  out  alive. 

5471.  Professor  Cunningham. — Then  you  contend 
that  no  damage  is  done  by  tux-bines? — I say  if  any 
damage,  it  is  infinitesimal. 

5472.  We  have  had  evidence,  as  I daresay  you 
know,  to  the  contrary  ? — As  I say,  1 only  saw  the 
reports  in  the  papers,  and  in  the  reports  I saw  in  the 
papers  everybody  said,  “ I have  heard  of  damage,  but 
I cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge.” 

5473.  One  witness  did  speak  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  We  asked  him  had  he  seen  it ; he  said  that 
he  had;  but  that  was  a witness  from  the  North — lie 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  Bann  district? — I never  examined 
the  turbines  on  the  Bann. 

_ 5474.  Chairman. — It  is  about  the  Bann  the  prin- 
cipal complaints  were  ; as  long  as  I remember  hearing 
anything  about  these  things  it  was  always  about  the 
Bann  I heard  the  complaints? — It  is  the  northern 
fighting  principles  I think. 

5475.  Professor  Cunningham. — Don't  you  think  it 
is  more  a matter  for  fair  compromise  between  the 
different  parties  concerned  ? — I cannot  see  where  the 
justice  would  be  in  making  us  lay  out  a large  sum  of 
money  for  the  protection  of  another  man’s  industries 
or  sport,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it. 

5476.  Of  course  mill  owners  enjoy  great  privileges 
in  connection  with  the  water  power  which  they  obtain 
from  the  main  stream? — The  mill  owners  are  enjoying 
a large  privilege  for  which  they  pay  heavily — some  of 
them  a great  deal  too  much  ; they  have  no  possibility 
of  getting  that  reduced,  just  as  the  salmon  fishery  man 
is  paying;  he  originally  bought  the  rights  to  the  salmon 
oshery,  and  has  to  take  them  as  he  gets  them. 

5477.  Then  are  these  mill  races  not  used  sometimes 

r PurP0Se  poaching  ? — I certainly  never  knew 

* i be  poached.  And  if  I knew  one  of  my  men  to 
. e a fish  out  of  it  he  would  be  immediately  dis- 
“issed,  and  I have  known  other  mill  owners  to  do  the 
^me;  -f  can  point  you  to  a case  where  a man  was 
dismissed  at  once  on  report.  Down  in  the  County 
wmenck,  close  to  Mr.  Place’s  weir — you  had  Mr. 
■nace  before  you — there  was  a gentleman  put  up  a 
Slating  at  the  tail  just  to  please  Mr.  Place  ; he  was 
W 8l1™.n’)one^  > b0  did  it — a very  nice  man — for 
endsnip’s  sake,  and  immediately  it  threw  one  pair 
» stones  out  of  work  in  his  mill, 
all  ‘ ”^ou  are  n°t  obliged  to  keep  up  the  grating 
the  .year  round,  it  is  only  for  three  months  ? — Now, 
d 6 ’f6 v- Ca8e  ^lat  we  had  before  us  this  morning.  I 
h think  it  ia  fair  to  put  it  in  evidence  before  you, 


because  I would  like  to  know  a few  circumstances  r Jan.  jbqq. 

before  I did.  The  man  was  summoned,  his  gratings  .. 

were  carried  away,  and  the  flood  was  so  high  he  says  GMdfco^iA 

he  could  not  put  it  in  again  for  four  or  five  days;  u.n.  ' '•  . 

they  summoned  him  and  got  him  convicted  for  these 

four  or  five  days  at  Banagher  Petty  Sessious.  I th  i nk 

that  is  a terrible  hardship.  This  is  the  time  the 

flood  is  on;  if  you  were  to  see  at  our  mills  the 

quantity  of  weeds  and  leaves  that  come  down.  My 

cousin  left  the  grating  without  a man  on  duty.  It  is  a 

grating  of  2|  inches  ; he  left  it  fifteen  minutes  without 

being  cleaned  and  it  lowered  his  full  nine  inches. 

547 9.  What  would  be  the  annual  expense  of  keeping 
up  these  gratings  ? — I think  it  would  cost  us  about 
£200  to  erect  each  grating.  We  would  have  in  Clara 
to  put  in  nine  gratings,  and  during  the  time  the  Fishery 
Inspectox-s  would  oblige  them  to  be  kept  in  use  it 
would  mean  £1  a week — 10s.  for  the  day  and  10s.  for 
the  night  for  each  grating. 

5480.  And  during  the  time  the  fry  are  descending 
you  say  you  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fry  being 
destroyed  ? — Never ; and  [ never  heard  a man  yet 
that  did.  I have  read  evidence  in  that  Blue  Book  of 
a man  that  did,  I admit. 

5481.  We  had  very  definite  evidence  from  the  Cole- 
raine district  with  regard  to  that,  but  not  so  definite 
from  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  parts  you  speak  about? — 

Then  there  are  great  differences  in  turbines ; we  have 
one  that  isfourfeet  in  diameter  and  another  that  is  nine; 
now  the  nine  I believe  a good-sized  salmon  could  go 
through  without  injury ; the  four-foot  one  I believe  fry 
could  easily  go  through,  but  I know  there  are  turbines 
in  other  places  down  to  eighteen  inches. 

5482.  The  words  of  this  witness,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  were  that  the  fry  were  chopped  up? — I 
think  my  best  answer  to  that  is  that  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion that  he  had  put  fry  through  a tux-bine,  forced 
them  through  ; we  say  they  won’t  go  through  unless 
they  ax-e  forced  through  to  a very  large  extent.  He 
put  them  through  a turbine  and  they  canxe  out 
drowned  at  tlxe  other  side ; they  were  not  chopped, 
but  they  say  they  were  half  dead  going  in.  We  con- 
sider it  was  no  experiment  at  all,  that  the  fish  were 
half  dead  from  being  in  cans. 

54S3.  You  seem  to  put  great  reliance  on  hatcheries  ? 

— Only  from  reading ; I tx-y  to  read  all  on  the  subject 
I can.  I am  not  a fisherman,  but  I would  be  very 
sorry  to  injure  tlxe  fish  ; some  of  my  . greatest  friends 
are  fishermen. 

5484.  Chairman. — Did  you  get  an  exemption, 
order  ? — Never  was  prosecuted  aud  never  asked  for 
an  exemption  ox;der ; we  never  were  asked  to  put  up 
anything. 

5485.  Then,  you  have  not  put  up  any  gratings  ? — 

Put  up  no  gratings. 

5486.  Professor  M‘1ntosh. — Then  you  think  people 

have  been  misled  about  this  injury  to  young  fish  ? — , _ ,, 

Very  largely. 

5487.  But  if  there  is  a basis  for  the  statement — 
of  course  mill  owners  have  certain  x-ights  in  connection 
with  the  water,  just  as  the  public  have  in  regard  to 
the  same,  indeed  there  is  a public  interest  in  both  water 
and  fishes — one  counterbalances  the  other? — It  de- 
pends which  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

5488.  That  has  to  he  taken  into  consideration,  but 
supposing  the  fry  were  injxxred  occasionally  there 
would  be  a basis  for  the  suggestion  ? — Certainly  there 
would. 

5489.  You  did  not  seem  to  imagine  there  was? — 

All  I say  is  that  it  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  for  the 
harm  it  will  do  it  is  hot  worth  protecting  them. 

5490.  Then,  with  regard  to  poaching  in  the  mill 
races,  you  seem  to  think  that  in  Ireland  such  does 
not  occur? — I do  not  say  any  such  thing ; but  in  oiit- 
mills  I am  not  afraid  to  say  it  never  occurred. 

5491.  Your  mills  may  be  exceptional  ? — They  know 
we  would  not  stand  it.  I think  a miller  ought  not 
to  stand  it.  I would  dismiss  my  head  man  to-morrow 
for  it.  I think  it  is  a most  uixfair  thing. 

202 
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a*.  24, 1900.  5492.  But  very  strong  evidence  has  been  given 

Mr.  Perry-  that  poaching  does  occur  there,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
Goodhody.j.p.,  but  in  other  countries  1 — Well,  is  it  not  the  business 
•D,u  of  the  people  to  watch  their  own  fish. 

5493.  Sometimes  there  is  a difficulty  in  watching 
their  own  fish  where  the  mill  race  may  be  closed  in  ? — 
The  general  law  won’t  cover  that  case. 

5494.  It  is  a very  general  law  in  Scotland  in 
regard  to  poaching  in  mill  weirs.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  difficulty  in  keeping  thosa  guards  clear,  you 
seem  to  state  that  very  great  difficulty  would  ensue 
where  race  was  long1? — Certainly  the  man  could  not 
he  in  the  mill  and  come  out  every  ten  minutes  to  do 
it  backwards  and  forwards  as  he  can  immediately 
now. 

5495.  Would  it  be  necessary  during  the  three 
months  in  ordinary  states  of  the  river  ?—  Some  of  the 
orders  are  for  November  and  December.  You  are  an 
authority  on  fishing  matters — I am  not — but  some  of 
the  orders  are  to  keep  those  gratings  in  November 
and  December. 

Chairman. — I thought  it  was  March,  April,  and 
May. 

Professor  M'Intosh. — You  mean  the  salmon  proper, 
not  the  fry?— Yes,  but  November  is  the  very  worst 
month  in  the  year  up  to  Christmas  ; it  was  in  Novem- 
ber that  the  fifteen  minutes  lowered  the  fall  nine 
inches. 

5497.  When  a great  mass  of  dead  leaves  was 
coining  down  the  river? — Yes,  there  is  an  amount  of 
small  weeds  always  coming  down. 

5498.  Then  you  have  a very  strong  objection  to 
mill  owners  expending  money  upon  these  guards  ? — 
I have. 

5499.  Others  again  have  an  equally  strong  opinion 
that  the  owner  of  the  mill  is  the  proper  authority  for 
putting  the  guard  up  ? — Other  people  have  an  idea 
that  the  millers  make  a great  deal  of  money,  and, 
therefore,  they  can  afford  it.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men know  nothing  about  the  business  in  that  sense : 
they  think  the  mill  owners  can  afford  it,  but  they 
cannot.  The  tendency  in  Ireland  has  been  for 
manufacturers  to  shut  up ; in  fact  in  a letter  we 
received  to-day  from  the  man  prosecuted  at  Banagher 
yesterday  he  says  it  means  he  will  close  his  mill,  and 
will  have  to  close. 

5500.  Of  course  mills  are  a very  important  industry 
and  require  to  be  protected  like  other  industries  ? — 
Yes. 

5501.  It  is  a question  of  give  and  take? — It  seems 
to  be  all  take  and  no  give  in  this  case  with  the 
fishery  men. 


5502.  Then  you  have  watched  special  y at  vn  f 

mills  and  have  seen  no  fry  entering  the  racej!! 
Never.  I 

5503.  Are  there  many  fry  in  your  river?— Oh  ’ 

there  are  a certain  amount.  1 i 

5504.  You  talked  of  salmon  having  been  captured!  • 

—No,  it  is  not  a good  salmon  rivel- : in  the  a—  ! 
when  the  fish  are  ripe  they  do  not  come  up  largely 

5505.  Do  they  not  spawn  1 — They  spawn  largely  bnt 
seem  only  to  come  up  immediately  before’ the 
spawning  season. 

5506.  Then  you  would  have  a number  of  fry  goinv 
down  1 — I told  you  there  is  a river  below  us ; it  runs 
through  a good  deal  of  land  that  I farm,  and  the 
number  of  salmon  that  are  poached  there  in  the 
spawning  season  is  enormous.  I have  known  them 
tlirown  to  pigs,  and  there  is  no  watching.  There  is 
one  man  there.  I know  the  man  well.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a watcher  ; but  he  is  paid  some  miserable  little 
sum.  You  could  not  expect  the  man  to  watch. 

5507.  Then  do  I understand  you  recommend 
that  no  guards  should  be  used  anywhere  ?— I go 
a good  deal  further.  I say  I don’t  object  to  an? 
man  putting  up  any  guard  he  likes  at  my  -works, 
providing  he  does  not  injure  my  power  and  put  me  to 
expense. 

5508.  Would  widening  the  aperture  give  you  relief 
in  regard  to  the  water  power  ? — Of  course  it  would 
to  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
me  to  widen  a place — one  of  our  races  runs  through 
the  town ; you  cannot  widen  through  the  town, 

5509.  Buildings  occur  on  each  side  ?-r-Buildings 
occur  on  each  side,  or  I don’t  own  the  land. 

5510.  That  is  an  exceptional  case? — No,  there  is 
the  man  with  2,000  yards  of  mill  race ; it  is  hardly 
likely  he  owns  a mile. 

5511.  If  the  entrance  was  clear,  widening  the 
entrance  would  do  away  with  a considerable  number 
of  objections? — It  would  help  greatly.  Might  I say 
one  word  more,  that  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
turbines,  and  the  debatable  point  as  to  the  injury,  I 
lay  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  injury  should 
be  proved  before  these  guards  are  put  up. 

5512.  Ohaikman. — Under  the  Act  it  is  only  where 
it  may  be  injurious  to  the  salmon  that  the  obligation 
arises  ? — Yes ; but  I understood,  on  reading  Lord 
Mayo’s  speech  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  promised  that  a Commission  would  be 
appointed  with  a view  to  future  legislation.'  Whether 
It  comes  to  anything  I cannot  say,  but  I must  take  it 
for  granted  that  is  the  idea. 

Chairman. — You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Goodbody,  in 
laying  your  views  before  us. 


Mr.  Thomas 
M'Dennott. 


Mr.  Thomas  M’Dermott  examined. 


5513.  Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  M'Dennott? — Since 
the  meetings  were  held  in  November  I have  taken 
up  the  charts  that  were  then  put  before  you,  and  I 
got  them  all  put  on  one  sheet.  I thought  they  were 
too  cumbersome.  (Copies  handed  in.)  (See  A ppendi x. 
Part  II.  Documents  No.  XXHI.) 

5514.  You  are  not  confining  yourself  to ? I 

prepared  all  the  charts,  I should  say,  from  the  figures 
supplied  to  me,  which,  I think,  are  correct. 

5515.  There  are  some  here  that  we  did  not  get  any 
evidence  at  all  about  ? — They  were  all  put  before  the 
Commission  at  one  time  or  other. 

5516.  Was  the  Erne? — Yes. 

5517.  The  Moy,  was  it  given  to  us?— Yea,  I put 
the  Moy  in. 

5518.  What  I meant  was,  we  did  not  get  evidence 
about  it  ? — No,  but  you  got  the  charts. 

5519.  Very  well,  Mr.  M'Dennott?— I think  I 
should  deal  with  some  things  said  by  Mr.  Goodbody 
before  I go  into  my  evidence.  I have  had  great 
experience.  I am  thirty-four  years  in  the  fisheries 
and  I have  found,  without  exception,  that  the  millers! 
m altering  their  works,  never  give  a thought  to  the 


fisheries  or  to  the  fish.  They  build  their  weirs  a 
high  as  they  can,  and  take  all  the  water  they  caD, and 
the  fish  with  it ; and  as  far  as  I have  yet  seen,  I have 
never  yet  seen  them  make  any  provision  to  pass  the 
fish  out  to  the  livers  alive.  That  is  a broad  state- 
ment, but  it  is  my  experience  during  all  my  thna 
If  the  millers  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased power  it  would  be  reasonable  that  they  should 
contribute  something  to  save  the  property  of  then- 

neighbours.  I find  in  some  cases  that  they  take  in 
the  water  pure,  and  send  it  out  poisonous.  Unless 
we  can  prove  actual  damage  to  fish,  we  have  no 
remedy  j but  in  many  cases,  millers  below  who  want 
pure  water  have  threatened  action,  and  therefore 
compelled  those  above  to  alter  their  flow  and  save 
themselves.  In  Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bill  or  ®1^3’ 
you  will  see  he  recognises  the  hardships  of  gratings  at 
the  severance  from  the  river,  and  therefore  there B 
an  alternative,  that  the  gratings  may  be  beside  the 
wheels,  on  providing  a by-wash  to  allow  the  fry 
escape  twenty-four  hours  in  the  week.  But  I 
not  say  much  on  the  Bills,  though  I had  something 
do  with  suggestions  as  to  having  them  dratfn  up 6 
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the  gentleman  -who  drafted  the  Bills  will  be  before 
you,  and  he  -will  show  you  the  reasons  for  every  clause 
in  those  Bills. 

5520.  Who  is  that? — Mr.  Munn. 

5521.  Oh,  yes —Mr.  Alfred  Munn?— Yes.  Now, 
it  is  plain  that  the  fisheries  could  not  put  up  the 
gratings — or  should  not  put  up  the  gratings — because 
how  would  they  maintain  them  ? Unless  a man  sat 
beside  thtm  he  could  not  maintain  them,  and  the 
fisheries  gain  no  benefit  by  those  mills  or  gratings, 
but  great  loss.  The  half  of  all  the  expenditure  in 
watching  the  rivers  Foyle,  and  Bann,  and  Erne  is 
owing  to  mills,  and  v orks  connected  with  mills. 

5522.  Have  you  any  mill  on  the  Erne? — Yes,  we 
have.  I particularly  know  the  Erne  on  the  north 
side— that  is,  towards  Brookborough. 

5523.  You  mean  the  Upper  Erne? — Yes.  I made 

out  a list  of  cases  in  which  we  got  convictions  from 
the  1st  January,  1894,  to  the  1st  October,  1899.  We 
had  tlirty-two  cases  for  breaches  of  the  annual  close 
season;  we  hod  three  for  breaches  of  the  weekly 
close  time ; we  had  sixty- one  for  using  gaffs  and 
listers.  Twenty-six  of  these  were  at  mills  or  mill 
weirs.  We  had  eighteen  in  millraces — that  was, 
taking  fish  with  the  hands,  or  killing  with  a stick, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  We  had  182  flax-water 
cases.  In  ten  of  these  we  got  l<f.  each  of  fine  : in 
seventy-two  we  got  6 tf.;  in  thirty-two  we  got  Is.;  in 
twenty-one  we  got  2s.  fid.;  in  twenty-seven  we  got  5s.; 
in  nine  we  got  10s ; in  ten  we  got  20s ; in  one  we 
got  40s.  The  larger  fines  were  nearly  all  got  on 
appeals  from  dismisses.  We  had  eleven  cases  of  un- 
licensed engines,  we  had  twelve  of  assaults,  and  we 
had  four  unclassed.  We  had  seventeen  under  a bye- 
law passed  in  1896,  which  is  against  catching  with 
the  hands  or  beating  with  sticks.  Formerly  they 
would  throw  fish  out  below  mill  weirs  with  their 
hands,  and  beat  them  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  deal  with 
that  offence,  and  we  got  this  bye-law  passed  in  1896, 
and  we  had  seventeen  cases  since.  Actual  damage 
should  he  proved,  Mr.  Goodbody  says.  The  Bill 
provides  for  that — piovides  that  the  Inspectors  should 
satisfy  themselves  actual  damage  has  been  done,  and  the 
fisheries  do  not  want,  anything  more.  He  also 
stated  that  hatcheries  is  the  cure,  but  when  I deal 
with  hatcheries  I will  show  you  that  hatcheries  will 
require  to  be  placed  in  a position  where  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  mills  and  by  poisons,  and  he  will 
find  some  trouble  in  making  out  that  hatcheries  are  a 
perfect  cure.  He  says  he  never  saw  a fish  killed  by 
a mill  wheel.  I saw  thirty-two  fish  produced  to  me 
that  were  killed  by  one  millwheel  in  one 

spring — in  the  months  of  March  and  April — 
thirty -two  kelts  dropping  down  the  river. 
He  says  Sir  Thomas  Brady  stated  in  the 
Blue  Book — that  was  the  book  taken  before 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1892,  that  the  fry  were  drowned.  That  astonishes  me 
very  much,  because  I was  with  Sir  Thomas  Brady  at 
his  experiments,  and  I will  read  you  my  note  that  I 
took  at  that  time.  He  says  the  greatest  good  should 
he  considered,  but  surely  the  weaker  should  be  con- 
sidered ; and  surely,  if  the  mills  are  the  stronger  they 
should  consider  the  fisheries,  which  are  the  weaker. 
Only  a month  ago  I fined  the  owner  of  a mill  named 
Archibald  and  his  two  sons  £2  each  for  killing  salmon 
in  the  tail  race  of  his  mill.  I fined  mill  owners  over 
and  over  again,  and  their  servants  and  their  sons  for 
killing  fish  in  works  appurtenant  to  their  mills.  I 
think  it  is  better  while  Mr.  Goodbody  is  here  that  I 
should  take  up  a particular  case.  It  will  likely  come 
before  you  anyway.  If  you  take  these  two  drawings 
in  your  hands.  (Handed  in).  This  refers  to  a mill  on  the 
Maine,  owned  by  a man  named  Stewart  John  Robinson. 
Above  that  mill  there  would  be  about  forty  miles  of 
good  spawning  ground.  That  may  be  termed  a mill 
at  the  top  of  a s^Btem  of  mills.  As  soon  as  the  water 
leaves  that  mill  it  is  taken  up  by  Fraser  and  Haugh- 
ton's,  of  Hillmount;  Ishouldtellyouhe  (Mr.  Robinson) 


has  two  mills  there.  When  the  water  leaves  the  mill  Jan.  24,  lDOO.  ; 
there  it  drops  into  the  tail-race  of  that  mill,  which  forms  Mr  T~wn~la  ''' 
the  head  race  of  his  second  mill,  called  Craiglands.  M'Dermott, 
When  it  leaves  that,  Fraser  and  Haughton  take  it  up 
then,  and  they  put  it  through  their  mill  at  Hillmount- 
When  it  leaves  Hillmount  they  have  another  weir  that 
takes  it  through  another  mill  at  Harpurstown.  When 
it  leaves  that  the  Cullybacky  people  take  it  up  and  use 
it.  Then  the  Finaghy  poople  take  it  up  and  use  it,  and 
then  Lisnafillen  take  it  up  and  use  it ; so  that  for  seven 
miles  of  that  river  a fish  cannot  live  in  it.  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s mills,  when  he  got  them  first, had  bucketwheels,  and 
fry  could  pass  through  bucket  wheels  quite  safely,  old 
fish  often  do,  but  not  always.  Sometimes,  if  the  bucket 
wheels  revolve  close  to  a building,  they  get  nipped 
between  the  wheel  and  the  building.  Mr.  Robinson 
removed  all  his  bucket  wheels  and  put  turbines  in 
instead ; so  that  when  the  fry  are  taken  in  at  his  head 
race  they  pass  through  one  of  two  turbines  driving  his 
first  mill,  and  then  they  go  through  his  second  turbine 
at  Craiglands,  then  they  go  to  Frazer  and  Haughton’s 
at  Hillmount.  They  have  a bucket  wheel  there  and 
two  turbines.  They  may  take  either,  if  they  know 
which  will  be  safest  going  through.  Then,  when  they 
have  come  to  his  Harpurstown  Mill  he  has  it  well  pro- 
tected. Then,  unless  they  go  to  the  by-wash,  they 
have  to  pass  through  the  Cullybacky  Mills,  and  next 
they  have  to  pass  through  Finaghy.  He  (the  owner  of 
Finaghy)  has  removed  the  bucket  wheels  within  the 
past  two  years,  and  put  in  turbines.  Then  the  Lisna- 
fillan  people  have  themselves  well  protected.  Now 
you  can  see  what  chance  the  fry  has.  Large  fish  never 
could  go  through  these  places  at  all,  and  you  see  what 
chance  there  is  for  the  fry  getting  through  these  places. 

And  that  is  a fair  sample  of  how  it  is  done.  Mr. 

Goodbody  says  the  Inspectors  liberally  interpreted  a 
bad  Act.  I think  they  do.  When  Mr.  Robinson  got 
tlie  exemption  in  the  year  1891 — I am  taking  it  as  am 
example — he  had  bucket  wheels  then.  When  lie- 
changed  his  buckets  into  turbines  the  fisheries  applied 
to  have  the  exemption  withdrawn — the  hearing  was 
brought  on  at  Ballymena  on  the  13th  October,  1898. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  evidence,  said — “ And  you  say 
the  Commissioners  went  out  there? — Sir  Thomas. 

Brady  and  Mr.  Hornsby  came  and  examined 
the  place.  And  you  were  not  wanting  it? — I did  not 
apply  for  it.”  Further  on,  “What  did  you  get  the 
exemption  for  ? — I did  not  ask  it."  That  was  Mr. 

Robinson’s  evidence  at  this  inquiry  in  1898,  before 
Mr.  Hornsby,  who  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Roche.. 

Mr.  Moore,  m.p.,  appeared  for  Mr.  Robinson,  or  for  the 
mill  owners.  You  will  see  from  that  drawing  that  that- 
head  race  is  much  wider  than  the  sluices  are.  That 
head  race  was  widened  in  the  summer  of  1898  to  that- 
extent,  and  the  sluices  still  remain  as  you  see  them 
there.  They  brought  eminent  engineers  there — Mr. 

Wyse,  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway* 
and  another  gentleman,  and  they  put  in  gratings  in 
those  narrow  inlets,  and  they  proved  that  the  gratings- 
which  were  made  of  wooden  laths — very  clumsy  con- 
structions— they  proved  that  those  gratings  affected' 
the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  they  did.  But  then  in  Mr.  Moore’s  cross-examina- 
tion the  witness  said,  “ Are  not  the  sluices  the  same  1 
— The  sluices  have  not  been  moved  since  I came  there.” 

A nd  altli  ough  they  did  not  say  that  they  did  not  intend 
altering  the  sluices,  yet  they  implied  the  sluices 
were  to  remain  the  same ; but  now,  since  that 
hearing,  and  the  Inspectors  refused  to  withdraw 
the  exemption,  a third  sluice  has  been  put  in  with 
an  opening  of  8 feet  6 ii.cnes,  and  all  the  water  is 
taken  down  the  mill-race,  except  in  very  high  flood. 

Now  the  mill  owners  are  continually  altering  their 
works,  and  these  alterations  are  for  their  benefit  and 
to  the  loss  of  the  fisheries,  and  if  any  mill  owner  can 
come  here  and  say  such  is  not  the  fact  I would  be 
very  much  astonished.  That  has  been  the  case  during 
all  my  time  as  regards  mill  owners  and  fisheries.  I 
read  you  the  note  I took  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ments that  Sir  Thomas  Brady  made.  This  is  for  the 
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fisheries  and  against  tliem,  I should  tell  you.  “ On 
Monday,  9th  May,  1892, 1 went  in  company,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Brady,  Inspector  of  Fisheries;  Mr.  Wray, 
County  Surveyor,  Dublin;  Mr.  Cadle,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Dublin,  and  Captain  Kane,  from  near 
Dublin,  to  three  mills  on  the  Liffey,  to  experiment  by 
putting  fry  through  turbines.  We  first  visited  Mr. 
Shackleton’s  mill,  commonly  known  as  the  ‘ Devil’s.’ 
His  turbine  is  a very  large  ‘ Alcott,’  5 feet  6 inches 
in  diameter.  His  tail  race  was  far  too  broad  for  our 
net,  very  deep,  seven  feet  just  below  turbine,  and  very 
rough  in  the  bottom  and  full  of  stones.  We  set  the 
net  as  best  we  could,  and  put  in  the  fry,  but  we  got 
none  either  dead  or  alive.  Captain  Kane  and  I put 
them  through  turbine.  Three  were  seen  in  about 
twenty  minutes  about  twenty  yards  below  the  turbine, 
one  of  them  apparently  crushed.  The  other  two  were 
picked  out,  their  tails  cut  off,  and  again  passed 
through.  In  about  twenty  minutes  more  they  were 
again  got  and  had  no  appearance  of  having  got  any 
injury  from  the  turbine.”  We  then  went  to  Lucan 
Mills,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hill,  set  the  net  in  the  tail 
race,  and  put  the  fry  inside  grating  of  turbine."  There 
is  no  other  way  you  can  put  the  fry  through  a turbine, 
but  they  got  every  fair  chance  that  fry  could  get: 
— “ In  about  fifteen  minutes  we  lifted  the  net  and 
found  in  it  twelve  fry — six  dead  and  six  alive— but 
two  of  the  living  ones  died  in  a very  short  time, 
one  of  the  dead  ones  was  smashed  up.  In  the 
net  there  was  also  an  eel  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  a brown  trout  If  lbs  weight  These  had 
no  appearance  of  having  come  through  the 
turbine ; they  were  both  alive  and  uninjured,  and 
I believe  they  must  have  been  lying  in  the 
hole  under  the  turbine,  which  had  been  stopped 
for  an  hour  during  dinner,  and  got  into  the  net  when 
the  turbine  was  started  again.  Mr.  Hill’s  tnrbine  is 
a large  Leffel.  We  then  went  to  the  Salmon  Leap 
Mills,  Mr.  Wookie’s.  His  turbine  is  a ‘ Hercules.’  We 
found  this  a very  favourable  place  for  the  experiment. 
The  tail  race  was  very  smooth,  and  the  water  very 
clear.  We  got  ten  fry  in  net,  nine  dead  and  one 
alive.  One  of  the  dead  ones  was  smashed  up.  Three 
other  dead  ones  were  seen  in  a pool  below  turbine, 
but  water  was  too  deep  to  get  them  out.  In  every 
case  about  thirty  fry  were  put  in,  and  in  this  case 
there  came  none  to  the  net,  dead  or  alive,  but  the  ten 
I have  already  mentioned,  as  we  could  see  every  fry 
clearly  passing  into  it.  My  opinion  is  that  the  fry  that 
were  not  got,  lodged  in  the  pools  underneath  the  tur- 
bines. In  every  case  we. found  thispool  varying  in  depth 
from  seven  feet,  as  at  Shackleton’s,  to  four  or  five  at 
Mr.  Hill’s  and  Mr.  Wookie’s.  Shackleton’s  gratings 
are  fully  four  inches  apart,  and  would  not  stop  a 20-lb. 
salmon.  I did  not  see  the  grating  on  the  tnrbine  we 
tried  at  Mr.  Hill’s,  but  I saw  the  grating  on  his  other 
turbine,  and  it  is  about  3|  inches  apart  Mr.  Wookie’s 
grating  is  £th  of  an  inch  apart,  and  made  of  very  light 
round  iron.  The  fall  of  water  at  Mr.  Shackleton’s  is 
about  six  feet,  at  Mr.  Hill's  about  nine,  and  at  Mr. 
Wookie’s  about  twenty -eight.'  I saw  a good  many  fry 

-sportingthemselvesinMr.Shackleton’sheadrace.  The 

net  used  was  provided  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  and  only 
that  it  was  too  small  for  Shackleton’s  tail  race  it  was 
very  suitable  for  the  work.  It  was  an  eel  coghill, 
with  spread  wings,  and  the  end  of  the  coghilf  was 
put  into  a box,  so  that  fry  coming  alive  through  tur- 
bine passed  down  the  net  into  the  box,  and  were 
•quite  safe.” 

5524.  Mr.  M'Dermott,  if  you  would  draw  an  in- 

ference from  that  and  give  it  to  us  1— Having  taken 
this  note  at  the  time . 

5525.  It  may  be  valuable  as  regards  these  par- 
ticular cases.  What  we  want  is  evidence  to  guide 
ns,  if  we  entertain  this  question  1 — That  net  was  pre- 
pared by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  and  the  fry  received  no 
injury  except  from  the  turbine.  Now,  I am  with 
Mr.  Goodbody  in  saying  that  a large  turbine,  with 
wide  parts  and  a big  flow  of  water,  would  perhaps 


pass  considerable  fry  through  without  killing  them 
— but  a small  turbine  with  a big  fall  would  kiUeverv- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  fry.  J 

5526.  Professor  MTntosh.— Do  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  fry  have  to  pass  through  the  water  of 

seven  mills  in  succession  in  that  particular  instance1! 

Yes ; they  have.  In  some  cases  where  there  are  bv- 
washes  they  get  down  by  these  if  they  take  them  when 
they  are  open,  but  otherwise  they  have  to  pass  through 
the  turbines — two  at  Mr.  Robinson’s  mill,  one  lower 
mill 

5527.  Oh,  yes,  I have  got  them  all  noted  1 Of 

course  they  have  not  to  pass  through  two  at  the 
upper  mill,  they  may  take  either  one — and  either  of 
the  two  at  Fraser  and  Haughtou’s  ; and,  as  I told  you, 
Fraser  and  Haughton’s  are  not  bad  on  the  whole. 
Would  you  prefer  evidence  on  the  general  character 
of  fisheries,  or  evidence  on  hatcheries  first. 

5528.  Chairman. — Any  way  you  like.  Were 

you  here  when  Mr.  Moore  was  giving  his  evidence? 

I was  ; I am  trying  to  avoid  giving  anything  he  said 
and  also  trying  to  avoid  anything  that  other  witnesses 
will  say.  I will  give  you  the  fish  getting  into  the 
upper  waters  first.  In  neither  the  Foyle  nor  the 
B.iun  do  the  upper  proprietors  pay  anything  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fisheries.  There  is  £9  paid  for 
net  duty  on  the  Foyle,  and  £126  for  rod  licences. 
Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  save  salmon  that  get  early 
into  the  upper  waters.  The  rivers  fall  low  during  the 
summer  time  and  harvest,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
save  them.  Then  I would  say  there  should  be  a rod 
licence  for  every  district.  We  have  a great  many 
anglers  coming  to  the  Foyle  who  have  licences  for 
other  districts.  The  Foyle  is  free  fishing ; no  rent  is 
charged  for  angling  in  the  Foyle  and  tributaries, 
and  it  is  consequently  much  over-fished.  But  I 
complain  that  out  of  about  forty  or  fifty  auglers, 
perhaps  twelve,  or  a larger  number,  take  out  their 
licences  in  other  districts.  Therefore,  they  contribute 
nothing  to  this  place.  One  gentleman  this  year  killed 
twenty-three  salmon,  and  his  licence  was  from  anotiier 
district;  another  killed  ten,  and  the  same  applies; 
another  killed  thirty -seven,  and  he  has  his  licence  in 
another  district.  They  contribute  nothing  whatever 
to  the  fuud  of  the  river. 

5529.  Then  if  he  only  went  for  a day  to  Billy- 
shannon  he  would  have  to  take  out  a licence  fur  that! 
— Well  there  is,  or  there  might  be  a hardship  in 
that. 

5530.  Driving  a man  to  fish  in  one  district? — If 
we  offend  a mau,  an  angler,  in  whose  case  you  had  to 
take  actiou,  he  might  say,  “ I will  pay  you  out  for 
this,”  and  he  might  take  out  a licence  for  another 
district  the  next  year.  That  has  often  been . done. 
I had  to  prosecute  a man  once  for  snatching 
off  a weir.  He  was  an  angler,  and  he  paid 
me  out  by  taking  a licence  in  another  district.  Then 
every  kind  of  bait  is  used  on  the  Foyle.  I will 
enumerate  some  - hem.  There  is  the  bairdy,  the 
shrimp,  the  spoon,  the  minnow,  and  the  fly,  and  the 
worm.  Now  as  some  men  fish  for  profit,  and  not  for 
sport,  there  should  be  no  sale  of  angled  fish  after  the 
close  season  for  nets.  In  fact,  every  fish  that  is 
caught  then  with  any  person  he  should  be  made  prove 
where  he  caught  it  and  how. 

5531.  Do  you  say  a man  should  fish  with  only  one 
kind  of  bait  in  the  Foyle  ? — I do,  and  I say  there 
should  be  only  a fly.  He  should  not  come  over  the 
river  with  every  imaginable  bait.  Well  I might  give 
him  two  to  choose  from.  I may  tell  you  that  when 
a man  casts  a bairdy  over  a river — you  know  it  is  a 
pretty  large  and  heavy  fish — no  other  man  need  come 
after  him  to  fish  that  day.  The  weekly  close  time— by 
extending  that  we  would  crowd  the  fish  that  we 
catch  into  the  London  markets  to  about  three  days  of 
the  week,  and  we  would  leave  the  supply  to  other 
countries  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  therefore 
we  would  be  losers  by  selling  at  a lower  price 
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and  it  should-  be  known  that  our  weekly  close 
time  is  fully  si*  hours  longer  than  the  statutory 
close  time.  It  is  fifty-four  hours  instead  of 
forty-eight.  If  it  should  be  low  water  at  12  o’clock 
on  Friday  night,  we  atop  two  hours  after  low  water, 
and  then  there  cannot  be  any  fishing  until  after  2 
o'clock  on  Monday  midday  j the  fishing,  is  only  done 
at  low  water.  The  “ shot  ” is  taken  at  the  lowest  of  the 
ebb,  and  then  we  might  fish  for  two  hours  of  the 
flood  when  it  is  not  flowing  too  strongly.  Then -a 
gentleman  said  that  the  annual  close  time  should  be 
extended,  that  is  that  the  season  should  close  earlier. 
He  was  applying  to  the  Foyle  Mr.  Fleming.  Well,  the 
season  is  very  fairly  fixed  there.  I would  say  four  years 
out  of  the  six  when  the  time  conies  to  stop  we  should 
stop.  There  might  be  two  years  out  of  six  when  we 
could  with  advantage  go  ou,  but  the  same  would  apply 
to  the  supplying  of  fish  to  the  markets.  If  we  had 
not  a sufficient  number  of  breeding  fish  in  the  river1, 
I would  say  either  lengthen  the  weekly  or  the  annual 
close,  time ; but  we  have  never  had  a scarcity  of  fish 
on  the  breeding  rivers  of  the  Foyle,  and  we  have 
more  this  year  than  any  year  for  the  past  ten. 

5532.  Do  you  mean  this  19001 — I mean  1899  and 
1900. 

5533.  The  Foyle  is  very  well  preserved,  Mr.  Moore 
told  us  1 — I may  say  the  same.  I have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

5534.  The  last  three  years  have  been  the  worst  you 
have  had  for  a long  time? — We  have  had  worse 
years. 

5535.  Yes,  you  have  had  as  bad  years  1 — Yes,  we 
had  worse  years  not  given  in  that  chart.  1867  and 
1868  over  thirty  years  ago,  which  are  not  given  in 
that  chart  were  worse  than  any  given  here. 

5536.  Professor  M'Intosh. — 1878  and  1879  were 
worse  years  1 — I cannot  keep  them  in  my  mind,  but 
J know  that  1867  and  1868  were  worse  than  any 
given  in  that  chart.  This  may  not  be  interesting, 
but  I will  tell  it  to  you.  On  the  2nd  of  December 
there  was  a discharge  of  gas  tar  got  into  the  river  at 
Omagh ; the  river  was  very  low  and  in  half  a mile 
eighty-five  salmon  were  killed.  I had  them  all 
gathered  up.  There  were  twenty-four  males  and 
sixty  one  females,  and  the  twenty- four  males  weighed 
186  lbs.,  or  on  an  average  of  7-J  lbs. 

5537.  Chairman. — Is  this  from  some  works?— 
From  the  gas-works.  They  deny  it  and  we  assert  it, 
and  that  is  where  we  are. 

5538.  It  is  illegal  at  all  events  ? — It  is  illegal  j but 
we  should  have  difficulties  over  it.  Is  it  interesting 
to  know  the  weight  of  the  salmon  ? 

5539.  I don’t  think  it  is,  because  it  is  illegal  ? — 
Well,  in  that  half  mile  there  were  eighty-five  salmon 
killed.  There  are  300  miles  of  tributaries  and  if  they 
were  all  equally  well  stocked  it  would  give  50,000 
salmon  in  tributaries  of  the  Foyle. 

5540.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  was  the  date  ? — 
The  2nd  of  December.  It  was  the  date  the  Com- 
mission adjourned  the  last  time,  I think. 

5541.  In  what  year.  In  1809.  Well,  that  would 
give  5,000  salmon  for  the  whole,  provided  it  was  all 
equally  well  stocked  as  that  pait  of  it.  Now,  another 
figure  I will  give.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1899,  there 
was  a flood  in  the  river,  and  a bailiff  counted  at 
Crampsey  weir,  that  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Carnowen 
nver  at  Omagh,  1 6 salmon  pass  over  the  weir  in 
one  hour,  and  that  went  on  for  two  days,  which  would 
he  768  salmon  in  that  river  during  that  flood.  On 
the  23rd  of  September,  1889,  22  salmon  ran  Sion 
Mills  weir  in  an  hour  ; on  the  24th,  38  in  two  hours, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  October  83  in  two  hours.-  Now, 
I should  also  tell  you  about  the  fishing  of  the  tide- 
way to  show  you  that  the  tideway  is  not  completely 
swept  out  of  fish.  The  estuary  of  the  Foyle  com- 
prises 188,000,000  square  yards,  and  the  river  itself 
trom  Culmore  to  Strabane  about  32,000,000  square 
yards.  These  are  big  figures,  making  a total  of 
220,000,000  sqnare  yards.  There  are  sixteen  nets 


sweeping  an  area  of  25,000  square  yards,  leaving 
221,750,000  square  yards.  I have  seen  as  many  as 
a 100  salmon  working  on  one  spawning  bank  200  yards 
long  and  fifty  yards  wide.  The  old  salmon  always 
remain  in  the  river  until  they  improve  their  coat. 
They  don’t  drop  down  the  river  as  soon  as  they  spawn. 
They  drop  into  deep  holes  and  lie  there  until  about 
the  month  of  March.  Some  of  them  may  go  in 
February.  1 have  counted  a salmon  a minute  drop- 
ping through  the  sluice  of  Sion  Mills  head  race  and 
by- wash.  Now  there  are  over  a 100  drift  nets  fishing 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Foyle,  aud  in  1S80  there  was  not 
one,  so  that  that  chart  only  shows  what  is  caught  in  the 
river,  aud  the  Foyle  had  to  be  improved  so  much  as  to 
supply  those  100  drift  nets  in  the  sea,  so  that  if  we 
could  have  got  the  exact  figures  of  what  the  drift  nets 
caught  in  the  sea  it  should  be  added  to  the  chart  since 
the.  year  1 885.  Though  the  drift  net  fishing  began  in 
the  year  1880,  it  only  got  into  proper  working  order 
about  1885  or  1886. 

5542.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Draft  nets?— Drift 
net  fishing  in  the  sea.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  get  the 
numbers  caught  in  the  drift  nets.  One  gentleman 
tells  you  tbathe  saw  seventy  in  a boat  and  another  tells 
you  that  115  would  be  a fair  average  for  a beat  for  the 
year.  Y ou  had  that  evidence  before  you  last  week.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  salmon  would  be  value  for  £23, 
4s.  a fish  would  be  the  value  of  them.  There 
is  £3  for  the  licence.  The  net  costs  £1 0 about,  and 
the  boat,  which  would  last  four  years,  costs  £4.  That 
would  be  £17.  Then  the  man  who  supplies  the  net 
and  the  licence  would  get  only  half  the  value  of  the 
fish,  which  would  be  £11  10s.,  so  that  he  would  pay 
£17  aud  get  only  £11  10s.  Drift  nets  are  very 
difficult  to  regulate.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  regu- 
late them,  especially  during  the  weekly  close  time. 
On  the  3rd  July,  18S9,  our  steam  launch  and  rowing 
boats  went  to  ihe  east  outside  the  Head.  They  saw 
four  boats  fishing  to  the  east — then  I had  men  on 
the  west,  that  is  off  Innishowen  Head. 

5543.  Beyond  the  Lough  ? — Oh,  yes,  outside  the 
estuary  ; altogether  in  the  sea.  Those  on  the  steam 
launch  saw  four  boats  fishing  to  the  east — that  is 
Magilligan’s  Strand,  as  they  call  it ; the  other  men 
saw  four  or  five  boats  fishing  to  the  west  or  north, 
off  Innishowen  Head.  The  steam  launch  pursued 
one  boat  to  the  east.  She  dropped  over  something 
from  the  boat,  aud  it  was  found  to  be  buoyed  up,  so 
those  on  board  the  launch  pulled  it  up,  and 
they  got  twelve  salmon ; twelve  salmon  against 
12  o’clock  at  night.  The  men  who  went  to  the  north 
saw  four  or  five  boats  fishing ; but  they  saw  four 
boxes  of  salmon  which  had  been  taken,  as  they  were 
told,  by  the  four  boats ; that  would  be  about  6 cwt, 
so  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable  number  of  salmon 
got  in  the  drift  nets,  I think.  To  regulate  the  weekly 
close  time  it  bakes  two  steam  launches  and  four 
rowing  boats,  manned  with  five  men  each,  and  after 
all,  o wing  to  storms  and  other  things,  by  reason  of 
which  the  boats  cannot  go  outside,  there  is  a good 
deal  of  infringement  of  the  weekly  close  time.  Well, 
then,  a good  many  of  the  old  fish,  and  thousands  of 
the  fry  are  killed  in  these  rivers  every  year  by  the 
flax  water.  I examined  a small  river,  not  more  than 
half  a mile  long,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1898,  aud  I 
picked  up  254  salmon  fry,  killed  by  flax  water.  We 
have  done  everything  we  could  think  of  to  minimise 
that.  There  is  a notice  (produced)  which  we  drew 
up,  and  which  was  posted  up  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Erne.  It  was  put  into  the 
Belfast  papers,  and  the  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Derry, 
and  Omagh  papers  for  six  weeks,  during  the  time  of 
the  flax  water.  Now,  this  could  be  easily  prevented, 
because  a farmer  could  throw  a plank  across  his  flax 
pond,  and  fork  out  his  flax  on  the  bank ; or  he  could 
have  a receiving  pond  lower  down.  That  would  be  a 
second  way  of  preventing  it ; but  they  never,  think  : 
they  just  let  the  water  go.  Then  we 'have  a 
seriously  increasing  pollution  from  the  towns  op  these 

. rivers.  On  the  Foyle  we  have  Omagh,  Strabane,  and 
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Derry,  and  these  all  discharge  their  sewage  into  the 
river,  without  being  treated  in  any  way ; and  through 
one  of  the  Omagh  sewers  came  the  tar  discharge 
which  I have  mentioned  already.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I should  mention  with  regard  to  the  mills. 
Many  rivers  are  closed  up  altogether  by  the  mills. 
The  Blackwater  is  closed  up  at  Benburb,  and  only 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  mill  owners  higher  up,  nearly 
all  the  rivers  would  be  closed  up.  There  was  a very 
expensive  lawsuit  incurred  between  two  mill  owners. 
A mill  owner  named  Ballantyne  increased  the  height 
of  his  weir.  A mill  owner  higher  up,  named  Smith, 
took  action  against  him,  and  he  saved  himself,  and, 

I suppose,  saved  the  fishery  too.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  a mill  owner  raising  his  weir.  He  can  raise  it  as 
he  likes,  and  there  is  no  remedy ; at  least  so  I am 
advised.  I think  I have  already  said  that  half  the 
cost  of  watching  'the  upper  rivers  is  incurred  owing 
to  mills  aud  mill  weirs.  On  these  rivers  I have 
mentioned,  as  soon  as  a mill  owner  builds  a weir  the 
fishery  may  just  build  a house  alongside  it,  and  put 
bailiffs  in  it  and  pay  them.  At  Sion  Mills  weir — 
that  is  on  the  Mourne — we  built  an  iron  house 
and  keep  three  men  there,  at  a cost  of  £100  a year. 
At  Crampsey  weir  near  Omagh  there  is  another  weir 
in  which  five  men  are  kept  for  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  at  a cost  of  £80.  Those  houses  cost  some- 
thing to  construct.  Well,  then  I would  increase  the 
funds  by  doubling  the  licence  duty  on  every  engine 
except  the  rods  if  you  recommend  the  rod  should  be 
only  for  a district.  There  is  another  way  in  which  I 
would  .increase  the  duty  that  has  not  yet  been  touched 
on.  The  valuation  of  the  Foyle  several  fishery  is 
£2,500  a year,  aud  the  valuation  of  the  Bann  is 
£1,500.  We  pay  full  rates  on  that — poor  rates  and 
county  cess — but  we  are  exempt  from  towns  improve- 
ments rates.  Your  lordship  will  know  there  is  a case 
heard  from  Galway  which  settled  that.  Now,  we 
receive  no  benefits  from  the  county  cess  as  a fishery, 
n,nd  the  half  of  that  at  least — of  course  there  are 
county  at  large  charges  which  I dare  say  it  would  be 
fair  we  should  bear  a proportion — but  the  half  of  that 
at  least  should  go  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the 
Conservators.  Well,  I should  also  have  mentioned 
about  the  fry.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  desti'uc- 
tion  of  smolts  is  something  enormous.  I once  got  a 
boy  with  nine  dozen,  and  I asked  him  had  he  got  all 
the  smolts  in  the  river,  and  he  told  me  there  were 
others  had  fourteen  and  fifteen  dozen.  I need  not 
tell  you  if  you  throw  in  a small  fly  in  a particular 
time  of  the  day  you  can  pull  them  out  as  fast  as  you 
are  able  to  pull  them,  and  the  destruction  there  is 
very  great.  The  angling  should  be  prohibited  while 
the  fry  are  descending,  or  there  should  be  a size  limit. 
I would  prefer  a size  limit  on  all  fish.  No  fish  should 
be  killed  if  less  than  seven  inches  in  length.  Now, 
it  would  be  very  unpopular  to  say  that  there  should 
be  no  case  tried  by  any  but  a resident  magistrate.  I 
would  like  it,  because  you  would  then  put  the  mill 
owners  off  the  bench  in  deciding  between  the  fisheries 
and  other  mill  owners,  and  you  would  put  the  flax 
growers  off  the  Bench  in  deciding  between  flax  growers 
and  the  fisheries  ; but  if  that  could  not  be  done,  then 
put  on  a sufficiently  heavy  minimum  penalty,  and  let 
all  appeals  be  heard  by  the  judge  at  quarter  sessions 
only.  There  were  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
magistrates  sitting  with  Sir  Francis  Brady  at 
Strabane  Quarter  Sessions  last  week.  I was  very 
nearly  having  an  appeal  at  that  court.  I am  glad  I 
had  not.  Then  I have  often  fined  magistrates  for 
discharges  of  flax  water  and  for  some  other  offences, 
and  I need  not  tell  you  what  sort  of  law  I would  get 
coming  before  that'  gentleman  again.  Even  last 
summer  I had  two  magistrates  up.  We  compromised 
the  cases,  and,  therefore,  I don’t  think  I made  them 
enemies.  We  had  outrages  plenty  on  these  rivers. 

5544.  That  is  illegal  acts  ? — Yes. 

5545.  You  need  hot  tell  us  about  these.  They 
are  all  against  the  law,  and  the  law  should  be  suffi- 
cient?— But  I want  to  get  the  police  to  help  ns. 


Our  men  have  been  fired  at  frequently.  I have  beau 
fired  at  myself.  And  I think  the  police  should  bs 
asked  to  help  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  fisheries  as 
they  are  asked  to  carry  out  the  law  in  other  illegal 
practices.  At  the  present  time  we  get  them  to  pro- 
tect our  men  when  we  can  say  that  our  men  are  in 
danger.  I paid  car-hire  on  the  Bann  last  year  for 
two  of  the  Garvagh  police,  and  for  two  of  the  Kilrea 
police  to  carry  their  patrols  to  Aghadoey,  where  out- 
rages were  committed.  I supplied  a horse  and  car  to 
drive  them  round  Lough  Neagh  and  other  places. 
Well,  then,  as  I said,  as  to  these  two  Bills  put  in, 
I could  give  you  reasons  for  every  clause  in 
Bills,  but  you  will  have  them  better  given  by 
the  legal  gentleman  who  drafted  them.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  on  the  Foyle.  Now,  shall  I go  on  with 
the  Bann  ? 

5546.  Yes. — On  the  Bann  we  suffer  from  eel  nets. 
It  is  the  only  district  in  Ireland  where  eels  can  be 
fished  in  June,  and  that  privilege  was  granted  by  a 
bye-law  in  the  year  1879.  I have  not  seen  any  fry 
in  the  eej  nets  myself,  but  they  have  been  produced 
to  ma  caught  in  the  eel  nets.  We  had  an  inquiry  by 
the  Inspectors  to  withdraw  this  privilege  of  fishinv  in 
June.  They  heard  evidence,  to  my  mind  of  course, 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  them  to  do  so,  but  they 
refused.  Then  we  have  pollen  draught  nets  in  Lough 
Neagh.  These  were  illegal  nets,  which  were  legalised 
by  the  Inspectors.  They  were  used  surreptitiously 
for  a good  while,  and  then  they  made  an  application 
and  got  an  inquiry,  arid  the  Inspectors  passed  a bye- 
law giving  them  Lough  Neagh,  with  a net 
120  yards  long,  and  a mesh  six-sevenths  of  an 
inch  in  the  square.  Now,  that  can  capture  any 
salmon  smolt.  A salmon  smolt  could  not  pass 
through  it.  These  are  used  largely  on  Lough  Neagh, 
particularly  round  the  west,  where  the  Blackwater 
flows  in  there  from  that  (indicating  the  place). 

5547.  There  was  a bye- law  stopping  that  in  cer- 
tain places? — I will  tell  your  lordship  how  that  came 
about. 

5548.  I know  all  about  it  ? — The  whole  Lough  was 
granted  to  them,  and  the  fisheries  appealed,  and  the 
Privy  Council  threw  it  out,  and  they  made  a com- 
promise by  reserving  those  portions,  and  that  briugs 
me  to  this — that,  I think,  from  every  inquiry  of  the 
Inspectors  there  should  be  an  appeal,  as  I think  from 
every  first  court  there  should  be  an  appeal. 

5549.  Surely  there  is  when  they  make  a bye-law? 
— But  when  they  refuse"  to  make  a bye-law ; when 
they  refused  to  withdraw  the  exemption  in  Robinson’s 
mill  there  was  no  appeal. 

5550.  Yes,  I believe  so  ? — And  when  they  re-fused 
to  alter  the  close  season  for  the  eels  back  again  to  the 
1st  of  July  there  was  no  power  of  appeal.  The 
power  of  appeal  should  be  wider.  There  are  about 
120  mills  on  the  estuaries  of  the  Bann,  and  these 
have  about  120  bucket  wheels  and  eighty  or  ninety 
turbines. 

5551.  The  River  Maine  is  one  of  those  that  you 
were  telling  us  about? — Yes.  In  1385  there  were 
only  twenty  turbines  on  the  whole  of  the  Bann,  but 
for  years  no  man  thinks  of  putting  up  a bucket  wheel. 
As  soon  as  the  bucket  wheel  is  worn  out,  and  even 
before,  it  is  removed  and  a turbine  substituted.  Now 
bleach  greens  have  been  in  existence  for  a long  time. 
The  cloth  was  formerly  bleached  on  the  grass.  Now 
it  is  nearly  all  bleached  by  chemicals  and  the  power 
derived  from  turbines,  and  as  the  bleaching  has 
increased  so  has  the  poisoning.  I will  give  you  a few 
examples. 

5552.  That  is  all  illegal.  To  let  the  chemical  stufi 

into  the  river,  is  not  that  illegal  ?-— Yes,  but  unless 
we  catch  the  man  who  lets  it  go 

5553.  But  what  have  we  to  say  to  it? — You  can 
strengthen  our  hands  by  giving  us  legislation,  as  the 
Bill  provides,  which  will  make  the  owner  of  the  mill 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  poison. 

5554.  Yes.  I see  we  were  told  that?— That  is 
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what  we  want.  Well,  the  whole  of  the  Six-milo  Water, 
as  Mr.  Moore  told  ,you,  has  been  destroyed  by  lime 
and  other  chemicals  being  put  into  it. 

5555.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a breeding  river  ; he  told 
us  that  1— I should  tell  you  that  I put  a large  number 
of  voung  salmon  and  ova  into  it  and  we  never  heard  of 
or  saw  any  of  them  afterwards.  1 put  them  into  the 
best  parts  of  it.  I sent  a man  in  one  day  to  lift  part 
of  a discharge  that  was  lying  in  the  river,  and  when 
he  came  out  his  feet,  hands,  aud  legs,  the  skin  was 
burnt  off  them. 

5556.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  work  was  this  1 
— Muckamore — the  York-street  Spinning  Company. 

5557.  What  kind  of  stuff? — Bleach  works,  lime. 

5558.  Chloride  of  lime? — Yes.  Then  if  you  were  on 
the  Kells  Water  you  would  see  it  running  thick  with 
dye.  I never  saw  a fish  killed  by  the  dye,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  deleterious.  Well,  the  Upper 
Bann — Portadown  stands  on  it,  and  Gilford  and  Bun- 
bridge  also — there  is  no  salmon  in  the  Upper  Bann. 
As  I have  already  stated,  the  Benburb  weir  has  com- 
pletely closed  up  the  Blackwater — about  forty  miles 
ofsplendid  spawning  ground  towards  Caledon,  Clogher, 
and  up  to  near  Fivemiletown.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1893,1  came  on  to  the  Maine,  and  I saw  a smolt  strug- 
gling. I knew  it  was  poisoned.  I only  saw  one  at  first ; 
but  when  I got  down  to  the  river  the  whole  bed  of  the 
river  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  smolts,  like  bare  of 
silver,  poisoned  by  the  discharge  from  one  of  the 
bleaching  pots.  A bleaching  pot  is  a large  metal  pot, 
holding,  perhaps,  up  to  2,000  gallons.  Into  that  they 
put  the  cloth  and  the  chloride  of  lime  aud  turn  steam 
on,  and  then  it  is  more  convenient  to  pull  the  plug 
out  when  it  has  done  its  work  and  let  the  discharge 
into  the  river  than  to  put  it  into  a setting  pond. 

5559.  Did  you  take  action  ? — I did,  aud  I got  a 
10a  fine,  aud  every  fish  in  the  river  for  a mile  below 
that  discharge  was  killed.  I examined  most  minutely 
and  particularly,  and  I took  time,  and  every  fish  in 
that  distance  was  killed.  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  Castle- 
dawson,  applied  last  year  to  get  an  exemption  for 
their  tail  race.  The  Inspectors  came  down  to 
Magherafelt  and  held  an  inquiry,  and  granted 
the  exemption  for  the  tail  race.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  could  secure  a site  for  a hut  from 
the  Messrs  Clarke,  for  which  we  pay  Is.  a year.  The 
hut  cost  the  fisheries  £30  to  erect,  and  £40  to  £50 
to  maintain  and  keep  men  in,  and  this  autumn  there 
were  100  salmon  seen  in  that  tail  race,  which  would 
have  been  carried  away  only  for  the  hut  and  the  men 
in  it.  Now  we  have  a hut  on  the  Ballinderry  river 
— you  will  see  it  up  there  on  the  west  coast  of  Lough 
Neagh,  about  seven  miles  above  Toomebridge.  We 
have  a hut  at  Castledawson,  another  house  at 
Randalstown ; we  have  also  houses  at  Agivy  and 
Agliadoey,  where  Mr.  Wilson  said  so  much  damage 
was  done.  One  of  these  houses  was  completely 
wrecked.  The  river  comes  to  within  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  of  the  house,  and  the  door  opened 
towards  the  river.  The  poachers  would  get  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  keep  up  a fusilade  on  the 
door  so  that  the  bailiffs  could  not  get  out.  We  then 
had  a large  screen  put  up  in  front  of  the  house,  so  that 
the  bailiffs  could  slip  out  aud  get  round  the  corner, 
but  the  poachers  tore  away  the  screen,  and  a second 
door  had  to  be  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  so 
that  the  men  could  get  out  when  necessary. 

5560.  Were  any  of  the  men  injured  ? — One  man 
was  peppered  with  shot,  but  not  badly  hurt ; but  the 
bullet  marks  are  there  yet.  I got  iron  screens  and 
plates  of  iron  put  up  to  protect  the  men’s  beds.  One 
shot  went  over  where  a man  was  lying  and  struck  the 
wall  ou  the  other  3ide  of  the  house.  There  is  another 
matter,  not  very  important,  but  I think  I ought  to  put 
it  before  you  ; it  will  show  you  that  we  do  the  best 
we  can  to  improve  the  Bann.  This  (producing  a 
document)  is  the  pay  sheet  for  the  last  four  weeks, 
ending  the  6th  of  January,  1900.  I paid  this  money 
to  these  men : — On  the  Maine,  16  men  were  paid  £39 
10a  6d. ; on  the  Claudy,  9 men  paid  £21  3s.  2d. ; on 
the  Moyola,  8 men  paid  £16  16s. ; Agivey,  7 men 


paid  £24  8s.  ; on  the  Toome,  3 men  paid  £15  13s.  4 d.-,  Jan. U,  1900 
or  a total  for  the  four  weeks  of  £138  10s.  This  is  Jtr  T^u 
paid  by  the  lessees  of  the  fishery.  M'Dermott. 

5561.  Do  they  get  .any  grant  from  the  Conser- 
vators ? — Oh,  no,  not  for  that. 

5562.  Chairman. — They  supplement  the  grant  by 
£1,000  or  something  like  that? — The  lessees  pay  that 
out  of  their  own  pockets  for  bailiffs.  There  are  other 
bailiffs  paid  by  the  Conservators.  That  shows  that  a 
fair  effort  is  being  made  to  preserve  those  rivers,  and 
these  are  all  respectable  men,  paid  17s.  to  15s.  a 
week.  That  is  about  the  average. 

5563.  Professor  MTntosh. — Do  the  poachers  shoot 
at  the  watchers  of  the  Conservators? — They  make  no 
distinction.  If  he  is  a watcher  they  shoot  at  him. 

5564.  Chairman. — They  are  not  particular  in  that 
way? — Well,  I think  that  is  enough  to  say  regarding 
that  matter. 

Have  you  any  other  matter  to  speak  of? — Well, 
unless  you  want  me  to  talk  about  the  hatcheries. 

5565.  Professor  MTntosh. — Yes,  that  is  interest- 
ing ? — I gave  in  a book  in  which  I had  a record  of 
the  hatchery  since  I commenced  in  1892.  I am  not 
sure  which  of  the  Commissioners  got  it. 

5566.  Chairman. — Was  that  in  the  Erne  1 — No ; we 
commenced  in  the  Foyle  in  1892. 

5567.  The  hatchery  at  Newtownstewart  has  not 
been  tested  in  results  yet,  I understand  ? — It  did  not 
do  much  in  1892. 

5568.  Of  course  it  did  not;  but  if  you  can  tell  us 
any  of  the  results  of  it  since  we  would  be  glad  ? — 

That  would  he  impossible.  But  I kept  a very  careful 
note  of  all  that  took  place,  and  I gave  the  book  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

5569.  How  many  fish  do  you  turn  out  there  ? — I 
will  take  up  the  hatcnery  later,  but  I want  to  just 
deal  with  offences  on  the  Bann  in  which  we  got 
convictions.  This  list  is  not  exactly  accurate  iu  every 
respect,  but  it  is  almost  accurate. 

5570.  Professor  MTntosh. — To  form  a contrast 

with  the  Foyle?— Yes — from  the  1st  of  January,  1895, 
to  the  1st  of  October,  1899  —offences  against  annual 
close  season,  twenty-nine  ; weekly  close  time,  eight ; 
gaffs  and  listers,  twenty-five,  nineteen  of  these  at  mills; 
mill  races,  six,  and  flax  water,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen ; unlicensed  engines,  fifty-seven ; assaults,  thirty- 
three;  under-sized  pollen,  seventeen;  and  I should 
say  in  passing 

5571.  The  pollen — is  that  for  using  wrong  meshes  ? 

— Oh,  they  have  always  the  proper  sized  limit  for  the 
pollen,  but  they  use  a false  bottom,  what  is  called  a 
bunt  or  tail,  to  the  net  thirty  or  forty  feet  long. 

5572.  Like  a sand  eel  net  ? — Just  so,  sir.  In  these 
seventeen  the  tines  were  £227  7s. ; but  these  were 
nearly  all  reduced  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

5573.  Chairman. — Yes,  you  are  fined  for  every 
polleu,  and  if  there  were  a thousand  undersized  pollen 
caught  the  fine  would  be  a thousand  shillings,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fine  a man  for  that?— Well,  if 
this  state  of  affairs  goes  on  in  Lough  Neagh  there 
will  soon  be  no  quarrel  about  the  polleu,  because  there 
will  be  no  pollen  there. 

5574.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  they  diminishing 
so  much  ?—  They  must  be.  There  are  200  nets  fishing. 

Every  net  I saw  seized  bad  an  illegal  tail  to  it,  and  I 
saw  many  of  them.  Some  gentleman  was  talking 
about  the  description  of  the  turbines — I think 
Brofessor  MTntosh. 

5575.  It  was  Sir  Penrose  FitzGerald? — Well,  I 
have  a catalogue  here,  and  I will  show  it  to  you 
(handing  in  a document). 

5576.  Are  these  the  kinds  used  in  your  district  ? - 
Yes  ; that  will  give  you  all  the  information  possible. 

5577.  Chairman. — -Well,  about  the  hatcheries — 
are  you  going  to  tell  us  about  them  now?— Yes,  I 
will  tell  you  about  the  hatcheries  now.  I thought 
some  notes  were  taken  from  this  book  of  mine  that 
would  shorten  it.  Tho  hatchery  at  Newtownstewart 
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Jan  U,  1900.  is  capable  of  hatching  800,000  to  900,000,  and 
Mr;  Thomas  the  ontput  fro®  that  hatchery  goes  to  help  every 
M'Dentiotc.  fishery  in  the  district.  All  public  and  private 
fisheries  are  helped  by  it,  any  help  it  affords. 

5578.  Professor  MTntosh. — It  was  begun? — It 
was  begun  in  1892. 

5579.  Then  you  have  had  it  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 
I have  a plan  of  it  here.  This  is  the  plan — a copy  of 
it  (document  produced).  It  cost  £2,100,  and  it  takes 
£75  a year  to  support  it. 

5580.  Chairman. — What  about  the  working  of  it, 
how  has  it  practically  turned  out?  It  was  started  in 
1892 — last  year  was  1899,  and  ithas  had  seven  years, 
so  that  there  should  be  some  practical  results  ? — It 
would  take  me  too  long  to  go  through  the  book. 

5581.  You  may  tell  us  without  the  book  from  your 
own  knowledge? — We  hadn’t  it  always  full.  We 
would  lose  15  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  eggs. 

5582.  Professor  MTntosh. — Sometimes  less? — 
Not  much  less  than  10  per  cent.  We  would  lose 
then  a great  number  in  the  infant  stage. 

5583.  Do  you  mean  during  absorption  of  the  yolk  1 
— Yes ; when  the  absorption  is  about  completed — that 
is  a critical  time. 

5584.  Chairman.— That  will  always  happen? — 
Yes  ; but  we  should  try  to  get  some  way  of  avoid- 
ing it. 

5585.  Have  you  seen  the  number  of  fry  going 
down  increase  in  later  years  - in  the  last  three  or 
four?— No ; I would  not  say  that.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate  of  fry  going  down.  They  run 
when  they  have  a flood  to  cover  them  and  shelter 
them  from  their  enemies. 

5586.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mean  by  fry  the 
smolts  going  to  the  sea? — Yes ; but  far  more  fry  run 
than  we  can  see  at  all. 

5587.  Chairman. — Of  course  there  is  no  way  of 
marking  them  ?— No  way  at  all.  To  my  mind  there 
is  no  place  on  the  fry  you  could  place  a mark. 

5588.  Professor  MTntosh. — Did  you  try  the 
cutting  off  of  the  second  dorsal  fin— the  fatty  fin  ? — I 
did  not ; but  cutting  off  a fin  would  not  be  much  of  a 
mark  on  the  Foyle,  because  we  handle  a great  many  at 
night,  and  we  have  not  much  time  to  look  after  the  fin. 

55S9.  It  is  very  easily  done  ?— Well,  you  may  think 
so  ; but  we  have  not  much  time  to  look  after  it. 

5590.  Chairman. — I have  seen  them  thrown  out 
of  a net  from  the  Foyle  into  a boat,  and  there  is  not 
much  time  to  look?— I have  not  much  faith  in  cutting 
off  the  fin,  because  they  get  cut  off  by  accident. 

5591.  Professor  MTntosh. — By  seals  ? —Yes ; and 
other  fish.  We  have  a fish  called  the  angler. 

5592.  That  would  tak6  a little  move  than  the  fatty 
fin,  would  it  not  ?— Yes. 

5593.  Chairman. — As  to  the  hatchery  started  in 
1892,  the  fish  coming  back  in  the  form  of  grilse  would 
be,  I suppose,  about  1897,  or  thereabouts  ? — We  had 
only  a few  thousands  then.  We  had  only  a few 
thousands  in  in  1892.  We  barely  got  the  house 
finished  in  time  to  get  a few  thousands  in.  I would 
impress  on  this  Committee  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  powers  by  which  land  might  be  obtained. 

5594.  For  what? — A hatchery.  We  had  immense 
difficulties  in  getting  a site,  and  the  cost  was  very 
great.  When  we  went  to  buy  the  land  we  found  it 
of  immense  value. 

5595.  Would  you  not  find  it  of  immense  value  if 
you  took  it  compulsorily  ?— But  we  would  have  an 
arbitrator  then. 

5596.  My  experience  is  that  all  such  land  is  of 
immense  value?— We  are  paying  £6  an  acre  for  the 
land  for  the  hatchery,  and  if  it  was  in  the  Land 
Court  it  would  not  bring  1 0s.  an  acre. 

5597.  Professor  MTntosh— How  much  did  you 
take  ? — We  took  two  acres  at  £6  an  acre,  and  then 
we  had  to  get  two  additional  acres. 

5598.  For  your  ponds  ? — And  for  the  water  supply. 
It  was  a difficult  position  to  work  in,  with  rocks  to 
work  through,  and  that  made  it  very  expensive. 

5599.  That  is  four  acres? — Yes;  we  bought  the 
second  two  and  paid  £150  for  them.  We  rent  two 


acres  at  £6  an  acre,  and  we  purchased  two  acre  nf 
rock  just  for  £ 1 50— the  severance  between  the  railwav 
and  the  river.  That  land  is  of  little  or  no  value 
If  hatcheries  are  to  be  established  there  should  u 
compulsory  power  of  purchase.  They  should  only  u 
built  where  a sufficient  supply  of  fish  can  be  easilv 
obtained,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  fry  should 
be  placed  in  streams  where  they  would  not  have  to 
pass  through  turbines  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  or  be 
much  exposed  to  poisonous  or  deleterious  matter 
The  funds  should  come  from  some  public  or  united 

source,  as  there  are  few  private  individuals  sufficiently 
interested  in  a fishery  to  bear  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  hatcheries.  When  a great  quantity 
of  ova  lias  been  hatched  it  is  necessary  that  the 
young  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a stream 
with  a considerable  flow  of  water  just  before  the  full 
absorption  of  the  umbilical  sac ; and  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  eels  or  brown  trout  should  get  into 
this  stream.  Mr.  Wilson  last  week  said  that  a pike 
was  caught  in  the  Culmore  river  near  Kilrea,  where 
we  had. put  a number  of  fry.  Before  I put  the  fry 
into  the  river  I went  through  it  and  took  men  to  net 
it,  and  we  fished  it  most  carefully  for  pike.  We 
captured  two  pike — one  5 lbs.  and  the  other  4 lbs. 
That  was  all  the  pike  in  the  river  when  I put  the  fry 
in,  but  no  doubt  other  pike  may  have  got  in.  0a 
one  occasion  from  the  time  one  lot  of  fry  was  placed 
in  the  stream  until  the  caretaker  returned  with  the 
second  in  half  an  hour,  an  eel  had  got  among  the  fry, 
and  when  caught  and  opened  it  was  found  that  it  had 
swallowed  seventy- two.  Brown  trout  have  been  taken 
out  having  swallowed  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  in  a 
few  minutes.  You  could  not  conceive  it  when  a brown 
trout  would  be  lifted  out — I have  seen  them  drop 
out  of  their  throats. 

5600.  Most  of  the  sea  fishes  act  in  the  same  way 
with  the  smaller  fishes  1 — Yes  ; but  all  these  things 
have  to  be  guarded  against  in  establishing  a hatchery. 
I lifted  newly-laid  ova  out  of  the  spawning-beds,  I 
watched  the  fish  laying  the  ova,  and  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  this  came  to  life. 

6601.  You  might  have  injured  them  with  the 
gravel  in  lifting  them  ? — I don’r.  think  so.  I rather 
think  that  it  was  due  to  want  of  impregnation. 

5602.  Nature  is  seldom  at  fault  there  ? — I saw 
another  curious  tiling.  The  fish  were  watched  while 
laying  this  ova  ; from  their  size  it  was  estimated  that 
there  would  be  5,000  in  the  spawning  bed,  but  only 
1,500  were  got. 

5603.  Chairman. — What  year  was  that  ? — It  might 
be  three  years  ago.  Well,  then  I took  ova  from  fish 
in  the  very  act  of  spawning — some  of  them  had 
almost  finished,  and  some  were  beginning  to  spawn, 
and  I took  the  ova  from  six  or  seven  female  salmon  in 
the  act  of  spawning,  but  not  one  of  these  ova  came  to  life. 

5604.  Professor  MTntosh.  — What  about  the 
males  ? — I wanted  to  prove  another  thing — to  see  if 
the  sexes  had  intercourse.  Now,  the  critical  period 
in  the  young  is  when  they  are  from  three  to  four 
weeks  old,  and  I find  that  when  I empty  the 
hatching-house,  and  leave  only  a few  iu,  they  survive, 
showing  that  it  is  the  want  of  nourishment  in  the 
water  that  causes  so  much  mortality. 

5605.  It  depends  on  whero  you  put  them  ? — I have 
a stream  coming  into  the  hatchery. 

5606.  It  supplies  it  with  water? — Yes;  a 4-inch 
pipe  at  Newtownstewarb;  a 6-inch  metal  pipe  at 
the  Bann,  and  the  streams  can  support  a certain 
number  of  young  fish ; but  there  is  a limit. 

5607.  Is  there  no  natural  stream  near  ?— Oh,  yes; 
but  that  is  outside.  Then  I have  a large  water- 
course, like  a large  mill  race,  outside,  and  I can  put 
any  quantity  in  there,  and  I believe  they  survive  there. 

5608.  You  were  talking  of  those  in  the  bouse?— 
Yes ; they  must  have  a certain  large  quantity  of 
water  when  they  come  to  that  critical  stage.  Well, 
then  there  is  one  blank  in  the  history  of  the  fish  that 
has  to  be  supplied — that  is  from  the  time  that  they 
pass  down  as  smolts  until  they  come  back  as  young 
fish.  That  has  not  been  filled  up. 
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5609.  Chairman. — It  apparently  has  not  been 
filled  up  in  your  return ; because,  three  years  after 
the  hatchery  began  to  work,  the  returns  are  bad. 
We  are  in  the  dark  regarding  that? — Pretty  much  in 
the  dark. 

5610.  Professor  MTntosh. — To  what  stage  can 
you  follow  them? — I can  hatch  them,  and  I can 

> follow  them  for  three  years.  1 have  young  ones  in 
the  hatching-house  now  that  were  hatched  in  the 
spring  of  1897  ; young  ones  that  were  hatched  in  the 
spring  of  1898,  and  young  ones  that  were  hatched  in 
1399.° 

5611.  In  what  condition  are  these  hatched  in 
[g97  \ — Very  large ; about  seven  inches  long. 

5612.  But  what  condition  are  they  in? — Prime 
condition. 

5613.  Namely,  parr?— Yes;  I think  they  would 
have  gone  to  sea  last  year  if  I had  let  them. 

5614.  Have  they  put  on  silvery  scales  ? — I would 
not  say  silver  exactly. 

5615.  The  pan-  marks  are  clear? — They  are  a blue 
colour. 

5616.  Have  they  lost  their  parr  marks,  bands  on 
the  side  ? — I did  not  lift  them  to  look  at  that. 

5617.  But  you  would  see  the  marks  ? — Well,  if 
you  come  round  near  our  place  I will  try  and  keep 
them  alive  until  you  come  round  and  let  you  see  them 
for  yourselves. 

5618.  What  size  are  they  ? — Oh,  about  seven  inches. 
They  are  very  stout  and  well-nourished.  I feed  them 
well. 

5619.  Do  you  give  them  a chance  of  going  out  by 
any  of  the  sluices  ? — No.  I would  lose  them  at  once. 
"Well,  the  Bann  hatchery  is  just  the  same  as  the 
Foyle,  and  it  is  only  started  a short  time.  What 
applies  to  the  one  applies  to  the  other. 

5620.  You  have  two  hatcheries? — Yes;  the  Bann 
hatchery  is  capable  of  containing  1,000,000  ova  easily. 
This  year  we  have  630,000  in  the  Foyle,  but  I could 
not  tell  you  how  many  moi-e  will  be  there  when  I go 
hack.  I sent  12,000  to  Uxbridge  to  stock  the 
Thames,  and  I will  send  another  12,000  when  I go 
back.  I have  a letter  from  the  gentleman  there 
saying  that  only  about  forty  or  fifty  eggs  were  dead 
oat  of  the  12,000  sent  to  Uxbridge. 

5621.  At  what  stage  were  they  in? — Tumbling  in 
their  shell. 

5622.  Eyed  ova? — Yes. 

5623.  Chairman. — You  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  Erne  ? — I do,  but  I leave  that  to  others.  I am 
there  pretty  often. 

5624.  But  you  don’t  manage  it  ? — No;  I have  done 
a great  deal  of  supervision  in  watching  the  upper  part 
of  the  Erne,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  that  as 
regards  breeding  as  does  in  other  cases. 

5625.  Professor  MTntosh,— Did  you  notice  specially 
when  capturing  the  eggs  as  to  the  sex  of  the  fishes 
and  the  proportions  ? — On  the  Foyle  the  best  example 
I can  give  yon  is  the  case  of  the  poisoned  fish  at 
Omagh.  That  is  about  the  proportion. 

5626.  I took  a note  of  it.  You  said  twenty-four 
males,  sixty-one  females  ? — That  is  correct. 

5627.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  proportion  also 
that  you  captured  for  the  eggs? — I should  think  so. 
We  have  alway  many  more  females  than  males. 

5628.  Now  about  your  suggestion  that  you  would 
not  permit  a man  with  a licence  taken  in  Dublin  to 
fish  in  your  neighbourhood  ?-  I think  a gentleman 
who  can  afford  to  travel  from  Dublin  to  Derry  could 
afford  and  need  nob  grudge  £1  for  his  licence  to  help 
the  district. 

5629.  Supposing  he  only  fished  a day? — There 
should  be  a sliding  scale  to  meet  that. 

5630.  As  in  the  case  of  a licence  for  game,  where 
mr  a fortnight  you  can  get  it  for  £1,  instead  of  the 
*3  annual  licence? — A gentleman  coming  to  the 

oyle,  and  killing  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  salmon, 
should  pay  something. 

5&1.  ChaIrm’an.' — When  a gentleman  goes  down 

stay  at  the  Cliffe  with  Mr.  Mocre,  and  he  gives 


•him  a day’s  fishing  ? — I would  be  glad  to  give  a day’s  J«n.  2jU  1900. 
fishing  too ; but  I am  talking  now  about  the  licences.  J 

5632.  Prolessor  MTntosh. — Is  the  beardie  common  McDermott/;! 
bait  with  you  ? — They  are  common. 

5633.  Do  they  use  them  alive? — No  ; dead. 

5634.  You  are  strong  on  diminishing  the  number 
of  means  of  capture,  in  regard  to  bait  ?— It  would  be 
better  for  the  anglers  themselves. 

5635.  You  said  the  fly  only,  and  then  you  added 
one  other  ? — I want  to  be  liberal. 


5636.  May  I ask  your  reasons  for  diminishing  the 
number? — Because  when  the  river  is  fished  with  the 
beardie  or  any  heavy  bait,  the  fish  won’t  rise  again  for 
some  time,  and  there  is  nob  so  much  sport  in  this  as 
in  fly  fishing. 


5637.  With  regard  to  the  gas  tar  from  Omagh,  is 
that  a common  occurrence  ? — It  happened  once  before, 
and  I went  to  the  manager,  and  he  promised  me  that 
he  would  construct  an  additional  receiving  tank. 

5638.  Had  it  overflown  accidentally? — No ; in  this 
case  I think  they  were  making  3ome  repairs,  and 
pumped  the  tar  -water  into  a sewer. 


5639.  Of  course  that  is  an  illegal  act? — It  is. 

5640.  Did  you  take  any  steps? — We  are  taking 
advice  on  it. 


5641.  Because  the  materials  sent  out  from  gas 
works  are  deleterious  as  a rule?— I opened  fish  caught 
there  and  weighed  them,  and  they  smelled  of  tar,  and 
the  blood  in  their  throats  was  black. 

5642.  Just  as  when  mud  gets  into  the  gills? — Yes. 

5643.  You  seem  to  have  very  famous  spawning 
grounds, in  speaking  of  1 00  pairs  of  salmon  ? — We  have. 

5644.  Don’t  they  fight  and  destroy  each  other’s 
spawning  beds  ? — That  happens  below  obstructions. 
I have  seen  the  spawn  spread  over  like  a newly-sown 
field  of  peas. 

5645.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  old  salmon  remain- 
ing in  the  river  till  March,  you  mentioned  specially 
that  they  improved  ? — Oh  yes,  certainly. 

5646.  Have  you  ever  weighed  them  ? — Oh,  no  ; but 
they  improve  in  colour. 

5647.  Do  they  improve  in  condition? — Yes,  I 

have  had  them  analysed  in  March. 

5648.  Had  their  fat  began  to  improve? — That  is 
the  only  thing  the  analyst  could  say,  that  they  were 
deficient  in  fat.  I gave  the  analyst  a prime  salmon  in 
summer,  and  1 gave  him  a lean  one,  and  he  analysed 
them  ; he  will  be  before  you. 

5649.  Do  these  drift  men  have  licences? — The 
majority  have,  but  some  have  not.  Very  few  have  not. 

5650.  Your  impression  was  that  they  caught  a 
considerable  number  of  salmon? — They  catch  one- 
fourth  of  what  is  caught  in  the  Foyle. 

5651.  On  the  whole  river? — Yes,  they  do. 

5652.  Are  you  strong  in  regard  to  sewage  pollution 
from  towns  ? — Yes,  I am. 

5653.  Do  you  object  to  that  much? — Yes,  very 
much  ; it  is  increasing. 

5654.  As  it  comes  out,  or  after  it  lies  putrefying? 
— Oh,  both  ; it  coats  over  the  rivers  for  a long  dis- 
tance below  the  towns  in  these  upper  rivers.  Then, 
of  course,  it  is  subject  to  putrefaction. 

5655.  But  you  know  near  the  discharge  of  drains 
trout  and  salmon  are  not  uncommon  ? — I know  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  city  of  Derry  is  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  one-tenth  on  the  other — perhaps  not  so 
much ; but  I know  that  the  salmon  nearly  all  pass  up 
the  side  that  the  less  sewage  comes  from. 

5656.  There  may  be  other  things  ? — I don’t  think 
there  is  any  other  thing. 

5657.  Chairman. — What  do  they  do  in  Dublin,  do 
you  know  ? — I think  you  would  have  100  fish  where 
you  have  only  one  if  you  had  the  sewage  of  Dublin 
taken  away  somewhere  else.  When  I was  experi- 
menting, as  I was  telling  you,  Captain  Kane  supplied 
us  with  some  beautiful  srnolts ; it  was  a sin  to  put 
them  through  a turbine. 

5658.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  think  salmon 
would  choose  a clear  river  rather  than  a river  impreg- 
nated with  sewage,  especially  going  to  the  spawning 
ground? — There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  I should 
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tell  you  that  at  Ballymena,  when  the  river  is  low,  for 
miles  below  the  discharge  you  would  not  see  a fish. 

5659.  Do  you  think  that  a small  rod  licence  for 
trout  would  improve  matters  with  regard  to  the 
smolts  ? — Well,  I think  everyone  who  gets  sport  or 
profit  should  contribute  something  to  the  increase  of 
the  sport  and  the  increase  of  the  profit. 

5660.  Say  for  three  months  ? — Yes,  T would  put  on 
a small  licence  for  a trout  rod,  and  J think  very  few 
would  object  to  it 

5661.  And  you  are  strong  about  making  a size 
limit  ? — I am  very  strong  on  that  point,  because  there 
is  a clause  in  the  Act  dealing  with  fry,  and  Mr. 
Conner  has  put  in  a decision  in  England,  which  says 
a man  is  not  liable  if  he  plead  ignorance  of  whether 
it  is  salmon  fry  or  not.  Every  man,  when  you  catch 
him,  pleads  ignorance,  though  they  know  right  well. 

5662.  How  many  would  live  after  you  unhooked 
them  1 — A good  many  would  live  ; in  coming  out  a 
good  many  are  thrown  on  the  gravel,  and  they  might 
survive — those  that  get  the  hook  deep  would  not. 

5663.  Passing  through  the  eye? — Yes,  or  pulling 
away  the  lower  jaw. 

5664.  Then  you  seem  to  have  an  opinion  about  the 
eel  nets,  that  those  are  very  destructive  ? — Oh,  yes. 
1 am  sure  they  are. 

5665.  What  kind  of  nets  do  they  use  there? — 
Ooghill  nets  tied  at  the  end,  a net  spread  with  wings, 
posts  will  be  driven  in  here  and  there,  then  the  weeds 
coming  down  get  in  there,  and  if  there  are  only  half- 
a-dozen  eels  in  that  the  fry  are  killed  in  a lew  seconds. 

5666.  And  sometimes  the  smolts? — Yes. 

5667.  Then  you  can  substantiate  your  100 

salmon  in  the  tail  race  of  the  mill? — Easily.  I 

can  bring  a man  before  you  to  prove  it.  I have  seen 
them  having  to  be  swept  out  of  the  mills  in  scores.  I 
have  been  present  when  that  was  done. 

5668.  Then  with  regard  to  the  hatcheries,  you  have 
not  attempted  to  keep  the  fry  to  a later  stage  as  a 
rule? — No. 

5669.  You  have  no  rearing  pouds  ? — We  have. 

5670.  Have  you  used  them  ? — We  have,  but  we 
have  always  let  them  go  when  we  kept  them  a year  in 
the  ponds,  that  is  we  have  kept  a few. 

5671.  How  many  1 — Well,  we  have  been  unlucky 
in  our  rearing  ponds. 

5672.  What  is  the  size  of  your  rearing  pond  ? — 
Twenty  or  thirty  yards  long,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  broad. 

5673.  A small  pond,  only  for  a few.  Do  water 
plants  and  other  plants  grow  in  them  ? — We  have  not 
tried  that. 

5674.  You  keep  them  clean? — Yes. 

5675.  Of  course  you  know  the  advantage  of  water 
plants  in  regard  to  rearing  of  these  young  sal  men? — Y es 

5676.  And  the  food  grown  on  the  water  plants  ? — 
I believe  so ; but  I believe  there  is  a lot  of  food  in  the 
water  itself. 

5677.  And  of  the  right  sort?— I have  noticed  the 
fish  in  the  water,  watched  them  and  they  were  con- 
stantly draughting. 

5678.  Darting  at  something? — No,  I don’t  mean 
that ; they  were  constantly  swallowing  water. 

5679.  Respiring;  but  all  young  fishes  do  so,  their 
heads  to  the  stream  ? — And  old  fish,  too. 

5680.  Like  soldiers  in  a line?— Pish  always  lie 
with  their  head  to  the  stream.  If  you  open  them  and 
draw  a sharp  edge  down  the  gill  you  take  off  the 
mucous  matter.  I think  they  are  taking  food  out  of 
the  water. 

5681.  Microscopic  things?— I may  just  say  that 
while  we  may  do  a great  deal  to  improve  the  fisheries 
by  ligislation  and  by  watching  and  other  things  of 
that  kind,  yet  there  is  some  great  cause  that  we  have 
not  yet  discovered.  We  may  improve  the  good  years 
and  we  may  prevent  the  bad  years  being  so  bad  ; but 
that  is  not  much  information. 

5682.  Chairman. — I am  afraid  we  would  be  a long 
time  looking  after  that.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? — I don't  think  it  is  altogether 
there ; I am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is  climatic. 


5683.  Professor  MTntosh. — With  regard  to  th 

temperature  ?— I think  so.  I think  I can  say  that 
when  we  have  a long  dry  time  in  February  and 
March  that  it  depletes  the  rivers.  3 

5684.  Of  course  the  rivers  depend  for  their  supplies, 
on  the  sea  to  some  extent  ? — If  y,m  perish  the 
young  you  won't  have  the  fish.  Now,  when  our  rivers 
fall  down  until  they  are  very  low  they  can  only 
support  a certain  number  of  fish.  Some  years  ago  I 
opened  the  mouth  of  our  canal  at  the  hatchery  and 
turned  out  two  spawning  beds,  not  one  of  which  had 
come  to  life — all  the  ova  perished — they  had  beett 
dried,  the.  spawning  beds  exposed.  It  was  exposed 
because  the  rivers  dried  up — there  was  a long  term 
of  dry  weather  in  this  February.  Of  course  yon 
know  I don’t  want  to  get  into  the  region  of  theory  at 
all  if  I could  avoid  it. 

5685.  It  would  not  affect  the  general  supply  round 
Scotland,  England  and  Ireland.  Would  they  not 
all  he  affected  by  the  same  kind  of  weather? 

5686.  Yes;  perhaps  in  limited  areas  ? — We  are  all 
trying  to  find  out  the  cause. 

5687.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  salmonin 
the  sea  all  round  the  shores? — Yes,  there  are. 

5688.  Chairman. — There  are  a number  of  people 
always  saying  that  such  and  such  a thing  is  not  the 
cause? — Yes;  but  you  can  see  with  the  immense 
quantity  of  breeding-fish  we  have  we  should  breed 
fish  for  all  the  world  if  the  ova  could  be  brought  to 
perfection  and  the  fish  brought  to  perfection. 

5689.  Professor  M'Intosh — And  the  fish  safe 
guarded  afterwards  in  that  young  state  especially?— 
Yes ; that  is  what  I mean. 

5690.  Professor  Cunningham. — I am  sorry  I did  not 
hear  the  bulk  of  your  evidence  ; but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  I want  to  ask  you;  perhaps  you  have 
answered  them  already.  Could  you  tell  me  how  yon 
obtain  the  water  for  your  two  hatcheries?  Did  you 
go  into  that? — No,  I did  not.  In  Newtownstewart 
we  have  our  hatchery  built  on  the  main  stream. 

5691.  Perhaps  I might  make  the  answer  shorter 
if  I ask  is  it  spring  water  or  river  water  ? — No ; we 
tried  spring  water  I should  say,  and  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  hatching ; but  it  did  not  please  me  in 
how  the  infants  survived. 

5692.  You  found  it  suitable  for  the  first  stage  of 
development  up  to  the  stage  of  hatching ; but  then 
you  found  the  fry  did  not  survive  in  the  spring 
water  ? — I did  not.  Theu  I cut  the  house  in  two  and 
brought  in  a supply  from  a river,  a stream  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  with  a considerable  fill, 
and  I supplied  the  one -half  of  the  house  with  the 
river  water  and  the  other  half  with  the  spring. 

5693.  Did  you  find  the  river  water  do  as  well  for 
hatching  ? —They  hatched  about  the  same,  but  sur- 
vived much  better  in  the  spring  water. 

5694.  So  your  experience  is  that,  if  it  is  possible 
to  get  a good  supply  of  river  wator  you  would  use 
that  ? — I would  not  use  spring  water  now, 

5695.  1 have  heard  it  stated  that  you  have  ex- 
perimented largely  in  obtaining  the  ova  from  the 
spawning-beds  ? — I tried  that. 

5696.  Did  you  go  into  that  in  your  evidence?— 
I told  them  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
naturally-laid  ova  came  to  life. 

5697.  Even  when  taken  into  the  hatchery  ?— Yes, 
with  the  utmost  care.  I should  just  say  that  the 
spring  we  had  was  a veiy  deep  spring. 

5698.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Cold  clear  water?— 
Cold  clear  water;  the  temperature  never  varied 
further  than  45  to  48  degrees. 

5699.  Then  you  would  have  slow  hatching?-^5, 
that  is  a high  temperature.  We  would  hatch  in  eighty 
to  ninety  days  ; the  river  water  would  vary  from  H 
to  52. 

5700.  So  low? — Yes;  I have  seen  32  degrees, 
freezing  point. 

5701.  Not  u a role  1— No,  that  was  fro*  “l4’ 
hatching  would  be  110  to  120  in  the  river  water. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.- THURSDAY,  JANUARY  25th,  1900.  w* 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair;  The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor 
Don  ; Sir  1 homas  H.  G.  Esmonds,  Bart.,  m.p.  ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  ; 

Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s.;  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutohinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Thomas  Pilsworth  examined. 


5702.  Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  Pilsworth,  where 
are  your  mills? — In  Thomastown,  known  as  the 
Grennan  Mills. 

5703.  Well,  you  want  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  mill  owners’  turbines,  and  sofortk.  Tell  it  in 
your  own  way  ?— I have  just  got  a short  statement. 
I come  up  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  some 
statements  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert  made  about  alleged 
poaching  on  mill  premises. 

5704.  You  are  on  the  Nore? — I am  on  the  Nore. 
I am  a member  of  the  firm  of  It.  Pilsworth,  millers. 
The  other  partner  is  my  brother,  Mr.  R.  J.  Pilswotth. 
Numerous  statements  have  been  made  to  this  Com- 
mission that  poaching  is  habitually  practised  in  mill 
races.  Our  association  denies  that  this  takes  place 
to  any  great  extent.  Most  of  these  allegations  have 
been  vague  and  indefinite,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  only  definite  statement,  giving  the  locality 
of  the  mill  and  the  name  of  the  miller,  was  iu  Mr. 
Fifczherhert’s  evidence  regarding  my  mill.  The  mill 
is  a flour  and  Indian  meal  mill,  situated  at  Thomas- 
town, County  Kilkenny.  The  yearly  output  is  about 
5,000  tons,  and  there  are  about  twenty  families 
employed.  The  wages  paid  is  about  £1,000  a year. 
Personally  I reside  in  the  house  adjoining  the  mill. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  at  low  water  the  whole 
flow  of  the  river  comes  through  the  mill.  That  is 
one  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert’s  statements.  The  archway 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
cealed from  the  bailiffs.  They  have  full  access  to  it 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  that  men  in  my  mill  i-pen  a trap  hole 
and  get  down  and  drop  a net  at  the  back  of  the 
wheel,  and  shut  down  the  sluice-gate,  and  take  the 
fish  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  archway.  I pre- 
sume the  sluice-gate  he  referred  to  is  the  gate  that 
supplies  the  water  to  the  mill.  1 emphatically  deny 
the  suggestion  that  any  men  employed  in  the  mill 
during  the  last  thirty  years  ever  took  fish  out  of  the 
archway.  My  foreman,  James  Murphy,  is  prepared 
to  swear  that  during  the  twelve  years  he  has  been  in 
my  employment  no  fish  were  taken  by  my  men  out 
of  the  archway.  My  night  foreman  is  prepared  to 
give  the  same  evidence  if  required.  He  has  been 
with  me  twenty  years.  I might  also  mention  that 
iving  beside  the  mill,  as  I do,  if  the  mill  stop  from 
any  cause  during  the  night,  fearing  an  accident  or 
anything  being  wrong,  I have  frequently  gone  out  in 
he  middle  of  the  night,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  an 

^possibility  for  any  poaching  to  go  on  during  the 
night.  I absolutely  deny  that  a bailiff  found  any  of 
roy  employes  using  a net  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 

hwe  the  water  emerges  from  the  archway  iu  open 

the  public,  there  being  a public  right  of  way, 
giving  the  bailiffs  full  access  to  it  at  all  times.  It  is 
wrong  for  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  say  that  it  would  be 
ard  for  bailiffs  to  catch  anyone  in  the  archway.  If 
anyone  were  there  it  would  be  a very  easy  place  to 

caught.  They  would  have  no  exit  except  through 


the  end  of  the  archway.  A bailiff  could  follow  them  Mr-  William 
up,  strike  a light,  and  see  them  quite  easily.  I think  p^om“ 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  should  state  what  he  means  by  ' SW° 
saying  that  the  place  is  “ celebrated.”  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert is  so  vague  in  some  of  his  statements  that  I 
find  it  very  hard  to  follow  them.  He  makes  some 
statements,  and  I really  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  them.  He  says  at  the  latter  part  of  his  evidence 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  effect  on  the  working 
power  of  a mill  of  these  gratings.  Of  course,  I agree 
with  him  in  that ; it  is  quite  clear  from  his  evidence 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  practical  part  of  it. 

A grating  such  as  he  requires  would  interfere  very 
seriously  with  the  working  power.  It  would  throw 
back  water  on  the  wheels,  and  it  would  lessen  the 
effective  power  very  much. 

5705.  Mr.  Green. — Working  rollers  or  stones  ? — 

Working  rollers — Well,  stones  in  the  Indian  meal 
and  maize.  The  flour  part  is  worked  exclusively  by 
rollers.  On  two  occasions  the  archway  in  question 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  Fishery  Conserva- 
tors, at  the  suggestion  of  their  water  bailiffs,  tried  to- 
get  a grating  put  on  there.  On  both  occasions  the 
Inspectors  decided  that  the  erection  of  the  grating 
would  be  injurious  to  the  working  power  of  the  mill,, 
and  I strongly  object  to  the  erection  of  the  grating  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  As  regards  the  decrease 
in  salmon,  which  has  been  very  marked  in  the  Nore 
of  late  years,  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  caused  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  the 
spawning  fish  in  the  tributaries  and  upper  reaches  of 
eke  river.  It  is  quite  a notorious  matter  that  fish 
are  killed  in  a wholesale  manner  in  these  spawning 
beds.  -In  some  cases  I understand  the  people  strike 
a light,  and  the  fish  come  up  to  the  light,  and  they 
are  able  to  see  them,  and  then  they  can  drive  them 
out  of  the  deeper  pools  and  up  to  the  shallow  water, 
and  kill  them  with  pitchforks  and  farm  implements. 

It  is  not  regular  poachers  do  it.  It  is  country  people 
— farmers  and  people  of  that  class,  I understand. 

5706.  Professor  Cunningham. — Does  that  come 
under  your  own  personal  observation  ? — Not  under 
my  own  personal  observation ; but  I have  heard  it 
repeatedly  over  and  over  again  from  different 
sources  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  reliable 
sources — from  sportsmen  and  others.  I made  the 
suggestion  that  the  Conservators  should  employ  extra 
bailiffs  during  the  close  season  to  watch  the  spawning 
beds,  and  I understand  that  during  that  season  the 
staff  is  reduced  rather  than  increased. 

5707.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  like  to  say? — No,  I think  that  is  what  I came 
to  say,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Shackleton. — You  mentioned  everything 
that  Mr.  Fitzherbert  mentioned. 

Witness. — Unless  there  is  anything  general,  I don't 
think  there  is. 
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0 hair  mas. — Of  course,  we  have  heard  all  about 
the  poaching  on  spawning  beds  pretty  often  since  we 
sat,  and  most  of  us  knew  something  about  it  before 
we  sat. 

Witness. — Of  course,  a statement  of  that  sort, 


coming  from  a man  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert’s  position  with 
regard  to  the  mills,  might  have  a very  injurious 
effect. 

Chairman.— You  are  quite  right  to  vindicate  vour 
employes  and  yourself  if  you  thought  it  necessary. 


Mr.  Howard  St.  George  examined. 


5708.  Chairman. — You  are  the  lessee  of  Screeb, 

I think? — Yes,  my  lord,  I am.  I became  lessee  in 
1896.  It  is  a peculiar  fishery,  insomuch  as  there  is 
no  netting,  either  in  the  river  or  in  a very  long 
estuary.  In  the  first  year  I had  the  fishery  we  got 
160  salmon  and  1,500  white  trout.  In  the  following 
year,  1897,  we  got  the  same  number  of  salmon,  but 
the  white  trout  decreased  by  one-third.  In  1898  the 
salmon  decreased  by  a half,  and  the  trout  by  two- 
thirds,  in  the  river,  and  the  run  of  the  small  trout — 
the  white  trout — on  which  the  fishery  has  to  depend 
for  its  support  in  future  years,  practically  disappeared 
altogether,  and  that  was  the  burden  of  complaint 
from  every  fishery  along  the  coast. 

5709.  Was  it  the  same  in  Costello? — Yes;  Mr. 
Lang  was  very  strong  on  the  subject  of  his  small  fish 
disappearing  altogether.  I believe  the  decrease  is 
due  to  the  mackerel  nets  operating  along  the  coast. 
And  the  local  people  are  of  that  opinion,  too — bailiffs 
and  others.  I have  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble'  to 
inquire  into  this  question  of  the  mackerel  boats,  and 
of  the  effect  they  have  on  the  fishery.  I have  a 
launch  out  there,  and  I am  a good  deal  out  amongst 
them,  and  I have  got  trout  out  of  numbers  of  the 
boats.  They  seem  to  place  no  value  on  them.  They 
call  them  salmon,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  catch 
large  numbers  of  them. 

5710.  They  catch  them,  not  intending  to  catch 
them ; but  they  do.  I suppose  that’s  about  it  ? — 
Yes. 

5/11.  Ho  these  boats  come  up  to  your  estuary? 

No,  they  don’t  come  up  the  estuary,  but  they  come 
very  close.  They  come  within  the  three  mile  limit. 
Ours  is  rather  a peculiar  case,  because  we  have  the 
Aran  Islands  outside,  and  the  theory  is,  that  when 
the  fish  go  to  sea  they  hug  the  coast.  ’ The  Aran 
Islands  attract  them.  They  are  out  ten  miles,  and 
these  fishermen  fish  about  Aran.  I went  to  Aran 
■and  interviewed  the  head  fisherman — a very  intelli- 
gent man.  He  did  not  know  who  I was,  and  he  told 
me  that  from  April  onwards,  every  day  from  fifty  to 
-eighty  mackerel  boats  go  out  fishing,  and  they  bring 
in  daily  from  forty  to  sixty  white  trout  per  boat. 
That  would  mean  at  lowest  2,000  white  trout  per  day. 
It  would  very  soon  put  an  end  to  all  white  trout 
fishing  on  that  coast  And  he  also  told  me  they 
caught  considerable  quantities  of  salmon.  The 
largest  they  caught  was  30  lbs.  We  anticipate  that 
there  is  considerable  damage  done  to  smolts  in  the 
same  way. 

5712.  O’Conor  Hon. — Is  this  mackerel  fishery 
a new  industry  ? — It  has  been  tremendously  developed 
of  late  years  under  the  Congested  Histrict  Board, 
and  the  Board  have  stations  there,  and  at  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  sea  fisheries  have  been  tre- 
mendously developed  there. 

5713.  Chairman. — What  would  you  suggest  about 
it,  for  there  is  great  difficulty  ?— Well,  my  lord,  it  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  suggest— it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  how  to  suggest  a remedy,  whether  it  would  be 
by  having  inspectors  at  such  an  important  place  as 
Aran  and  elsewhere. 

5714.  You  would  want  a launch  and  coastguards. 
Besides,  they  don’t  intend  to  catch  them,  apparently! 
They  just  fish  legitimately  for  their  sea  fish  ?— Yes  • 
I believe  that  is  so. 

5715.  O’Conor  Hon — What  do  they  do  with 
them  ?— I believe  they  don’t  even  send  ■ them  to 
market,  as  far  as  J can  make  out.  They  say  they  are 
valueless. 


5716.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  have  seen  these 
trout  yourself  ? — Yes ; when  I was  short  of  fish  ut 
home  I have  run  up  alongside  a mackerel  boat  and 
got  a lot  of  them. 

5717.  How  many  have  you  seen  in  a boat?— I 
have  seen  twenty  and  twenty-five  in  a boat. 

5718.  I suppose  you  would  contend  that  the  effect 
produced  was  a double  one,  viz. , catching  the  fish  and 
frightening  them  away  ?— No ; but  the  catching  of  the 
fish  is  depleting  all  the  fisheries  along  the  coast.  It 
is  that  way  the  chief  damage  is  done.  I also  say  I 
believe  there  is  a lai-ge  amount  of  damage  done  to 
salmon  smolts,  but  of  that  I cannot  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

5719.  Mr.  Green. — The  nets  that  are  fishing  near 
Screeb  on  the  Connemara  coast,  are  they  herring  or 
mackerel  nets  ? — Mackerel  nets.  No  herring  boats 
there. 

5720.  And  there  are  mackerel  nets  close  to  the 
Connemara  shore  ? — Yes ; I have  seen  them  working 
quite  close  to  shore. 

5721.  Off  the  mouth  of  Costello  Bay  ? — No;Kil- 
lcerrin  Bay  and  Casbla  Bay.  I am  not  on  the 
Costello ; that  is  the  next  fishery. 

5722.  Chairman. — Are  they  fishing  within  the 
three  mile  limit  ? — They  do,  within  the  three  mile 
limit ; but  whether  it  is  their  practice  to  fish  within 
the  three  mile  limit  I do  not  know. 

5723.  It  is  only  within  the  three  mile  limit  that 
anything  could  be  done  to  stop  them.  What  about 
the  preservation  of  your  wafers?  There  are  very 
long  head  waters  ? — About  seven,  miles  that  is  all.  It 
is  a tremendously  expensive,  job;  costs  me  about 
£200  a year. 

5724.  After  you  get  to  Maam  Cross  you  turn  to 
the  right,  and  go  up  as  far  as  the  schoolhouse,  and 
these  lakes;  these  are  all  head  waters  of  Screeb?— 
That  is  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

5725.  Going  to  Screeb? — Yes,  about  two  miles 
long ; on  the  Clifden  road  there  is  only  one  lake. 

5726.  But  the  other  way — the  Galway  way?— 
There  are  no  spawning  streams  ahead  of  that ; there- 
fore fish  do  nob  go  there.  The  streams  are  all  on  the 
left,  the  Clifden  way. 

5727.  There  are  no  streams  out  of  these  lakes?— 
Nob  on  the  Galway  side;  we  don’t  preserve  thereat 
all.  I have  about  thirty  bailiffs,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  apparently  necessary,  and  two  keepers.  It 
costs  me  about  £200  a year.  I am  sure  the 
bailiff  system  is  more  or  less  a system  of  bribery— 
that  is,  paying  men  not  to  poach,  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

5728.  Paying  men  not  to  let  other  people  poach? 
— Paying  men  not  to  pouch  themselves.  They  are  all 
related  to  everybody  in  the  district,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  got  a conviction. . Of  course,  I am  only 
speaking  for  this  particular  fishery.  There  are  police 
at  the  head  and  police  at  the  base  of  the  fishery,  and 
the  road  runs  right  through,  and  police  patrol  straight 
through  the  fishery.  It  would  be  very  little  extra 
work  for  the  police  if  the  duty  of  doing  something  m 
the  matter  wore  thrown  on  them. 

5729.  You  have  a barracks  at  Screeb,  and  also  one 
at  Maam  Cross  ? — Yes  ; I should  be  delighted  to  pay 
the  police  for  any  extra  work.  One  of  the  police 
would  do  as  much  work  as  the  whole  of  the  bailiffs 
put  together,  although  I have  some  very  good  men. 

5730.  Has  the  white  trout  fishing  been  diminishing 
in  Costello  as  well  1-^ — It  has.  They,  take  a lot  offish,, 
but  nothing  like  what  ;they  used  to  take.  I have  had 
many  conversations  with  the  lessee,  Mr.  Lang.  H® 
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leases  it  from  Mr.  Berridge.  He  has  the  whole  lake. 

5731.  Mr.  Green. — Has  the  Iuver  fishery  gone 
down?— That  has  gone  down  tremendously.  They 
have  got  as  many  as  500  salmon  at  Screeb  in  one 
season,  and  frequently  got  200  and  250..  We  have 
to  fish  terribly  hard  now  to  get  150  fish. 

5732.  Chairman. — Yours  was  always  more  of  a 
salmon  fishery  than  white  trout  ? — It  was. 

5733.  O’Conor  Don. — Could  you  give  us  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  it  before  you  became 
lessee  ?— Yes,  I have  the  diary,  but  not  here.  I have 
it  at  home  since  1868. 

5734.  Does  it  show  there  has  been  a great  falling 
off?- Oh,  yes;  Isay  the  diary  will  show  you  that 
one  year  they  got  500  fish  and  they  got  250  and  200 
fish,  and  so  on.  But  there  has  been  a steady 
decrease. 

5735.  Did  this  decrease  begin  before  the  mackerel 
fishing  became  extensive  ? Or  is  there  any  correspon- 
dence between  the  increase  of  the  mackerel  fishing  and 
the  decrease  of  the  white  trout  ? — Yes,  I think  there 
is.  We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  there  is ; that 
this  mackerel  fishing  came  to  be  strongly  developed 
about  four  years  ago,  and  this  marked  decrease  has 
set  in  since  then. 

5736.  There  was  no  marked  decrease  before  the 
mackerel  fishing  became  extensive  ?— No,  it  was  up 
and  down.  The  marked  decrease  is  in  the  trout,  and 
I have  ear-marked  the  reasons  for  that,  I think.  It 
bears  upon  all  the  fisheries  upon  that  coast. 

5737.  Chairman. — You  might  wish  to  send  us  a 
copy  from  Mr.  Crozier’s  book.  I suppose  it  is  his 
book  ? — Yes,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  send  the  book. 

5738.  O’Conor  Don. — It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  did  the  decrease  correspond  with  the  time  the 
mackerel  fishing  was  developed  ? — Yes. 

5739.  Chairman. — They  used  to  say  it  was  going 
down.  I used  to  fish  it  during  Mr.  Crozier’s  time  ?— 

I am  sure  the  spawning  beds  were  in  a bad  way  when 
I took  over  the  fishery.  It  is  not  a liver  that  is  all 
spawning  beds.  There  are  only  spawning  beds  in 
spots.  I set  aside  £50  every  year  and  spend  it  on 
the  spawning  beds. 

5740.  Professor  MTntosh. — For  protection? — No, 
on  the  beds,  gravelling  them  and  extending  them. 

5741.  Making  new  ones? — Y es : I made  a lot  of  new 
ones  this  year,  small  broken  stones  being  the  basis. 

. ®742.  Chairman. — Where  are  the  principal  spawn- 
ing beds.  Are  they  on  the  rivers  between  the  lakes  ? 
—Yes ; but  I am  not  very  fond  of  encouraging  fish 
jj3'  In  fcll.ose  mountain  rivers  the  torrent  is  so 
sudden  and  high  that  ova  and  fry  are  apt  to  be  swept 
TdT’  ■'*’  ^ aD<^  k’eeP  them  into  the  smaller  streams 
at  the  side,  and  encourage  the  fish  to  spawn  there. 

5743.  O’Conor  Don. — You  say  there  is  no  netting 
on  your  river? — No  netting  at  all. 

5744.  Is  there  any  netting  on  these  other  rivers 
you  refer  to  ? . Mr.  Lang  on  the  Costello  fishery  has 
a right  of  netting  ? — He  does  not  often  exercise  that 
nght,  because  it  hits  him. 

5745.  Chairman.— He  kills  a few  at  the  bridge?— 

es,  and  on  the  Ballinahinch  fishery  there  is  a right 
few  yeas'  1 believe  tliey  have  stopped  in  the  last 

Chairman. — Yes,  we  were  told  that.  We  had  Mr. 
«enry  Robinson  who  told  us  that  it  practically  has 
never  been  netted. 

5/46.  O Conor  Don. — Then  practically  in  this 
mstnct  the  decrease  cannot  be  attributed  to  netting 
m the  nvers  ?— No. 

-Pr°fessor  M'Intosh. — Nor  to  want  of  care 
if  spawning  beds,  except  in  the  former  years  before 
jL  had  it? — Certainly  I pay  the  most  vigorous 
attention  to  it. 


' ®ut  Previous  to  your  having  tl 
ought  the  spawning  beds  were  not  ’ 
Thought  they  were  not. 
wnSv  Tilat  ^ght  he  the  cause %- 
57un  ardly  account  for  the  very  sudde 
50.  Then  was  the  drop  as  sudden  v 


salmon  as  the  sea  trout?— In  many  instances  the 
salmon  decreased,  though  the  salmon  were  the  same 
for  the  first  two  years. 

5751.  Chairman. — What  was  your  first  year? 

1896.  In  1897  the  salmon  were  the  same  and  the 
trout  were  one-third  less ; but  in  1898  the  salmon 
decreased  a half  and  the  trout  decreased  two-thirds. 

_ 5752.  Professor  MTntosh.— 1899  ?— I would  not 
give  any  evidence  about  that  year,  because  I did  not 
fish  it  very  hard.  I had  to  go  away. 

5753.  But  do  you  think  it  was  worse?— Yes;  I 
do  not  think  the  proper  show  of  fish  was  there  at  all. 
I think  it  was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before. 

5754.  Now,  did  you  find  in  the  mackerel  nets  that 
any  small  forms  were  meshed? — I did  not  go  through 
the  nets. 

5755.  But  did  you  see  small  forms  in  the  boats?— 
No. 

5756.  Forms  that  might  have  been  meshed?— No, 
I did  not  go  through  the  fish  in  any  of  the  boats,  they 
would  not  allow  me. 

. 5757.  They  were  all  large  fish.  What  was  the 
size  of  them— the  size  of  the  trout?— Two  pounds 
and  two  and  a quarter  perhaps. 

5758.  And  you  really  think  that  the  mackerel  nets 
were  the  source  of  the  diminution? — I am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  that  is  so. 

5759.  Do  the  police  not  aid  at  present? — No ; they 
are  very  civil  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  depends ; 
if  you  get  a keen  sergeant  he  will  do  a lot  for  you. 
But  if  you  get  a man  who  is  simply  doing  his  duty, 
he  won’t  do  anything  at  all.  If  you  have  a District- 
Inspector  who  is  a fisherman  you  will  get  a lot  done 
for  you,  but  at  present  they  don’t  do  anything  at  alL 
I have  a hatchery  at  Screeb. 

5760.  Chaiuman. — Whereabouts  is  it? — It  is  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  sea. 

5761.  Is  it  near  Screeb  lake  or  above? — rust  above 
it.  We  turn  out  between  a quarter  and  a half  a 
million  fry  every  year. 

5762.  When  did  it  begin? — That  has  been  going 
on  always  since  1870.  When  I got  there  I knocked 
all  the  old  fittings  out  of  it  and  put  in  new,  in 
a practical  way,  and  it  has  been  very  successful. 
But  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  fishery  I could  not 
tell,  because  it  has  been  always  there.  I have  tried 
ponds  in  connection  with  it,  to  try  and  keep  the 
salmon  and  trout  until  they  are  yearlings ; but  I 
cannot  do  it,  unfortunately,  for  the  temperature  of 
the  water  rises  in  the  summer  time.  I can  only  keep 
the  fry  for  a few  months.  The  water  rises  up  to  70 
degrees.  It  is  very  curious : there  are  no  springs  in 
that  country  at  all.  I believe  there  is  a great  deal  of 
damage  done  to  the  fish  on  that  coast,  and  on  the 
inland  fisheries  all  through  that  part  of  Connemara, 
by  seals  and  cormorants,  and  otters  and  eels,  and  the 
herons  are  particularly  destructive  when  the  streams 
are  low,  I have  destroyed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  every  year.  I think  I am  the  only  person  in 
Connemara  who  does  so.  I believe  on  the  Ballinahinch 
fishery  they  are  not  touched  at  all. 

5763.  O’Conor  Don. — But  I suppose  that  is  a 
means  of  destroying  fish  that  was  always  there. 
It  is  nothing  new  1 — Nothing  new. 

57 64.  Chairman. — And  the  seals  ? — The  seals  were 
always  there. 

5765.  Professor  Cunningham. — There  may  have 
been  an  increase  in  both  the  bivds  and  the  seals  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  In  the  nesting  season  the  herons 
rest  in  islands  in  the  middle  of  these  lakes.  I have 
had  to  get  regular  coracles,  which  the  fellows  carry  on 
their  backs  over  the  mountains,  and  we  destroy  the 
herons  in  the  nesting  season.  The  otters  we  have 
practically  got  rid  of  at  Screeb,  but  Inver  is  full  of 
them.  We  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty-two 
salmon  killed  by  otters  in  one  night — a bit  taken  out 
of  each. 

5766.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  taken  any 
steps  about  the  seals  ? — We  are  continually  harrassing 
them  when  the  fish  are  coming  in  and  going  out. 


Jan.  2f,  1900 


Mr.  Howard. 
St.  George:” 
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5767.  Have  you  killed  many? — Eight  or  ten. 
They  are  very  hard  to  get. 

5768.  Are  they  very  numerous  ? — No  ; in  the  whole 
district  you  would  not  see  more  than  five  or  six  seals 
in  a day. 

5769.  You  would  not  see  twenty  or  thirty  together  ? 
— No ; Inver  Bay  is  a great  place  for  them. 

5770.  Is  it  sand  or  rock — Rock. 

5771.  Chairman. — Cashel  Bay  used  to  be  full  of 
them? — Yes,  and  Ballinahinch.  I would  like  to 
remark,  although  it  is  rather  olcl  evidence,  about 
prosecutions  before  magistrates.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  effectual  prosecutions  before  local  magistrates, 
and  I beg  to  suggest  that  these  cases  be  tried  before 
resident  magistrates,  and  that  memorials  to  the 
Castle  be  done  away  with,  and  a high  minimum, 
instead  of  the  very  low  minimum,  should  be  placed  in 
the  law.  I had  three  cases  last  month,  of  three 
batches  of  people  poaching,  chasing  the  fish  off  the 
spawning  beds,  and  interfering  with  them.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  in  the  Act  is  £10,  and  they  were  fined  10s. 
each,  and  2s.  6 d.  costs.  It  is  very  hard  on  bailiffs,  it 
is  very  hard  on  keepers,  to  have  men  that  they  catch 
dealt  with  in  such  a manner.  I think  also,  if  I 
might  suggest,  it  would  simplify  matters  very  much 
if  the  present  laws  in  regard  to  fisheries  were  codified. 
There  are  at  least  twelve  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  the  subject  T think  that  owners  oi  fisheries 
should  be  given  rights,  which  they  have  not  at  present 
under  the  law,  to  stop  fish  from  going  into  certain 
spawning  streams  when  they  think  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  fishery  that  the  fish  should  not  be 
allowed  there.  There  are  many  reasons  for  it,  and 
many  occasions,  where  it  is  advisable  not  to  allow 
fish  up  certain  streams.  Of  course  if  there  is  anybody 
else  interested  you  could  not  do  it  without  their  con- 
sent ; but  what  [ recommend  particularly  applies  to  the 
owner  of  a several  fishery,  or  where  a man  has  acquired 
rights. 

5772.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Do  you  think  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  that  is  feasible? — I do ; you 
see  you  could  not  do  it  now  under  the  law. 

5773.  Even  if  it  were  allowed  ? — I think  it  would 
be  of  great  use  to  any  fishery  of  any  extent. 

5774.  Chairman. — You  don’t  think  it  would  pond 
them  where  they  would  be  stopped,  and  that  you  would 
have  to  have  a couple  of  bailiffs  sitting  there  watching 
them? — You  would  not  do  it  if  it  was  going  to  inter- 
fere with  the  fishery,  but  the  fish  do  run  up  worn  out 
streams  and  difficult  places,  and  get  stranded  in  rivers 
where  the  flood  will  rise  in  two  and  a half  hours  and 
drop  in  three  hours,  and  you  have  to  have  men  put 
there  wateldng  them  until  the  next  flood  comas,  and 
it  may  not  come  for  some  time.  There  has  been  net- 
ting on  the  Screeb.  There  was  a man  down  there  that 
once  or  twice,  at  all  events,  drew  a net  right  across  a 
place  called  “ Dangan’s  Pass,”  and  killed  all  the  slats 
coming  out.  We  are  continually  in  dread  that  be 
will  do  the  same  again.  At  least  not  with  regard  to 
slats,  but  that  he  will  begin  to  net  there  again. 

5775.  What  rightbasheto  net? — It  has  never  been 
decided.  It  has  never  occurred  since  I became  lessee, 
to  my  knowledge ; but  it  would  be  a very  serious  thing 
if  a new  right  of  netting  was  to  be  created.  The 
object  of  everybody  appears  to  he  to, try  and  keep 
netting  down. 

5776.  You  might  send  us  up  Mr.  Crozier’s  book  if 

you  will  get  it  copied  ? — The  returns  simply  or  the 
book?  1 J 

5777.  The  returns  1 — Y es,  for  how  many  years  hack  ? 

5778.  Professor  MTntosh.— From  1868  and  on- 
wards?—-I  believe  unless  something  is  done  on  that 
coast  white  trout  will  be  a thing  of  the  past  before 
very  long. 

5779.  How  is  your  hatchery  doing?— Very  well  ; 
very  successful. 

5780.  You  hatch  how  many?— Between  a quarter 
and  half  a million  annually.  It  varies. 

5781.  For  four  years?— Yes,  for  four  years;  since 


I was  there,  but  the  hatchery  has  been  in  work  fur 
many  years. 

5782.  You  have  a good  supply  of  clear  water?— 
Excellent,  because  we  filter  it. 

5783.  What  kind  of  arrangement  have  you— 
wooden  boxes? — No  ; I like  concrete,  and  then  hatch 
them  out  on  galvanised  trays.  I have  tables  and 
the  water  comes  into  each  table  through  a pipe  sprav 

5784.  Sloping? — Yes,  there  is  a slight  slope, and 
the  water  flows  out  at  the  end  into  a little  pine 
covered  with  a cap  of  zinc. 

5785.  You  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them.  May 
I ask  the  length  of  your  pond  ?— They  are  merely  ex- 
perimental ponds.  Throe  ponds  about  twenty  yards 
long  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  long. 

5786.  You  could  only  keep  a very  small  number! 
— Yes,  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

5787.  That  is  very  remarkable.  Is  that  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ? — From  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
water  has  to  come  over  rocks  ; the  rocks  get  hot  and 
the  water  gets  hot.  There  are  no  springs. 

5788.  You  cannot  bring  water  from  a distance  con- 
veniently ? — No. 

5789.  Will  you  continue  this  hatchery? — Oh, yes; 
no  difficulty  about  that. 

5790.  May  T ask  yon  the  cost  of  the  original 
buildings? — I don’t  know.  I did  not  build  it. 

5791.  Is  it  stono? — Yes,  and  slated. 

5792.  Cool? — Oh,  very.  It  is  a capital  hatchery. 

5793.  How  many  boxes  have  you  in  it  ? — We  hare 
five  tables,  and  four  trays  to  the  table — about  twenty 
trays.  We  could  have  a great  many  more  tables.  Of 
course,  that  would  increase  the  expense. 

5794.  But  you  hatch  about  half  a million  ?— Well, 
between  a quarter  and  half  a million. 

5795.  Then  you  put  the  fry  in?  Where  do  you 
put  them  ? — We  put  them  in  the  smaller  streams  near 
the  head  of  the  fishery. 

5796.  Do  you  take  any  notice  of  them  afterwards! 
Do  you  watch  them? — Oh,  we  see  them.  Wears 
very  anxious  to  see  them  during  the  summer. 

5797.  Do  you  find  them  injured  by  birds?— I 
always  during  the  dry  season  have  the  rivers  marched 
by  keepers  from  day  to  day  to  keep  herons  oft'.  We 
have  destroyed  numbers  of  herons,  and  there  is  wo 
doubt  they  do  a tremendous  amount  of  harm.  e 
got  them  crammed  with  these  fry. 

5798.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  number 
of  smelts  lately  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

5799.  You  have  not  watched  the  smolts  go 
down?  Do  you  notice  the  smolts  going  down?— I 
could  not  tell  you.  I live  there  only  in  certain  sum- 
mer months. 

5800.  Have  poisons  being  used  in  your  neighlwur- 
liood  ? — No.  I do  not  think  that  art  has  been  as  yd 
introduced  to  Connemara. 

5801.  Then  you  mention  about  preventing  the  fkli 
going  up  small  streams.  "Would  not  your  art  or 
other  apparatus  prove  very  troublesome  by  being 
blocked  during  11  cods,  and  have  to  be  constantly 
watched  in  case  the  water  overflowed  ? — It  would  I* 
a difficult  thing  to  stop  the  streams.  If  they  g't 
blocked  the  fish  would  get  through,  but  in  sm»l! 
streams.  It  would  be  different  in  a river  where  there 
was  a large  volume  of  water  coining  down. 

5802.  There  are  difficulties  ?— Yes,  there  are  diffi- 
culties ; hut  it  would  be  a very  useful  thing  to  w 
able  to  do  it. 

5803.  O’Conor  Don. — You  said,  a moment  ago, 

that  unless  something  were  done  for  the  trout 
fishery  on  that  coast,  it  would  be  a thing  o 
the  past.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  i^ 
the  chief  injury  now  arises  from  the  mackerel  fishing  • 
— It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  suggest.  . 

5804.  You  cannot  suggest  anything  that  corn 
done  to  save  these  fisheries  ? — I am  perfectly  cer 
if  the  • mackerel  fishery  could  be  controlled  111  j*  , 
way  or  another  it  would  be  a tremendous  bene 
the  fisheries  ou  that  coast.  I don’t  believe  we  w0 
have  any  cause  to  complair  then. 
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5605.  Chairman. — You  see  you  cnnnot  control  it 
outside  the  three  mile  limit  1 — I believe  it  is  very 
hard.  T don’t  know  how  you  could  do  it. 

5806.  Professor  MTntosh. — And  the  mackerel 
industry  is  a very  important  one?-— It  is,  and  the 
inland  fishing  is  a very  important  or.e.  There  are  many 


thousands  a year  spent  along  that  coast  by  inland  Jan.  25. 1900. 
fishermen  to  the  great  benefit  of  poor  people.  On  the  v.  n”  .i 
seaboard  of  Connemara  a great  many  earn  money  St.Ueorge.' 
trom  the  fashermen  and  private  gentlemen  com  in" 
into  the  couutry  for  sport. 


Mr.  John  Hudson  examined. 


I am  Clerk  to  the  Galway  Board. 

5807.  Chairman. — Of  what? — Of  Conservators. 
This  revenue  for  the  past  twenty  years  is£6,164  10s.  8tf. 
and  tho  expenditure  is  £6,246  1 '.is.  8 d.  for  the  same 
period.  I can  give  you  very  little  information  beyond 
the  financial  part j but  I would  venture  to  make  a few 
suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  fishery. 
The  preservation  of  the  river  could  be  materially 
increased  if  the  Board  had  funds  to  carry  on  the 

5808.  That  is  the  Corrib  river? — Yes,  the  Corrib 
river.  At  the  present  moment  the  Board  has  no 
funds,  and  we  are  in  this  peculiar  position.  So 
anxious  are  the  Board  to  preserve  the  river  that  all 
the  fines  that  are  imposed,  when  paid,  go  to  the 
informers,  and  not  alone  that,  but  the  Board  pay  the 
legal  expenses  incident  to  the  prosecution.  Last 
year  cross  lining  was  prohibited  on  Lough  Corrib, 
aud  we  lost  £40  in  the  year ; that  makes  us  still 
worse. 

5809.  That  is  what  was  paid  for  the  lines  ? — Yes, 
cross  lines ; last  year  was  the  first  year  that  came 
into  operation,  and  of  course  we  lost  £40  on  that. 
Last  year’s  fishery  was  something  better  than  the 
previous  year.  For  instance,  the  revenue  from  the 
single  salmon  rods  is  £29  more  than  the  previous 
year.  And  another  suggestion  that  I would  take  the 
liberty  of  making  would  be,  that  if  there  was  a 
licence  charged  on  trout — say  5s. — it  would  assist 
our  Board  materially  and  other  boards,  too,  as 
well.  It  would  be  a revenue  to  us,  roughly  speaking, 
of  about  £50  a year  if  that  licence  was  imposed  on 
trout  fishing. 

5810.  Professor  M'Intosh. — The  whole  season?— 
Yes,  sir. 

5811.  Chairman. — Do  you  preserve  Oughterard 
river  as  well  as  the  Galway  river  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5812.  O’Conor  Don. — And  have  these  fisheries 
fallen  off  lately  ? — Not  lately.  Last  year’s  was  rather 
an  improvement. 

5813.  By  late  years  I mean  has  there  been  any 

diminution  in  the  last  ten  years  ?— There  is  the 
return 

. 5814.  Chairman. — Hus  not  the  fishing  in  Galway 
itsrif — I mean  Galway  town — kept  up  pretty  well  ? 

581 5.  O’Conor  Don. — In  a general  way  has  there 
been  any  falling  off  in  your  fishery  ?— No. 

5816.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  is  there  any 
fishing  for  mackerel  out  in  the  bay  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  that. 


5817.  O’Conor  Don. — And  you  have  no  complaints  Mr.  Jchn 
to  make  as  to  the  diminution  in  the  fisheries  of  late  Hudson, 
years? — No. 

58 1 8.  And  your  system  of  preservation  has  improved 
rather  than  decreased  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

5819.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  netting  in  the 
Galway  river  ? — No. 

5820.  No  netting  at  all? — Oh,  there  is  by  Mr. 

Hallett. 

5821.  Does  he  net  extensively  ? — He  does. 

5822.  Aud  has  always  netted  ? — Yes. 

5823.  And  Mr.  Millar  before  him  ? — Yes. 

5824.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  there  in  the  estuary  ? — I 
could  not  say.  I know  little  outside  the  financial 
part. 

5825.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  on  your 
papers  the  statistics  of  the  salmon  caught  ?— No. 

5826.  Chairman— Then  what  is  that  paper  ?— The 
revenue  of  the  Board. 

5827.  O'Conor  Don. — And  you  are  not  able  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  catch  of  fish  ?— No, 
except  what  corae3  to  the  Board.  Mr.  Hallett,  the 
proprietor,  could  give  you  that. 

5828.  You  simply  give  evidence  as  to  your  revenue  ? 

—Yes. 

5829.  Has  there  been  a falling  off  or  an  increase  ? 

— Well,  an  increase  last  year. 

5830.  In  spite  of  this  loss  of  £40? — Yes. 

5831.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think  a good  many 
people  have  gone  to  Lough  Corrib  and  fished  there  in 
consequence  of  the  cross  lines  being  taken  away  1 — 
Undoubtedly,  sir. 

5832.  O'Conor  Don. — It  was  made  up  to  you  in 
another  way? — Yes. 

5833.  Professor  MTntosh.— What  was  the  increase 
you  had  ? 

Chairman. — £29. 

Witness. — £29  on  single  rods.  If  the  Board  had 
funds  they  could  employ  a better  class  of  men  for 
bailiffs  and  another  inspector. 

5834.  Chairman. — What  other  rivers  do  you  pro- 
tect besides  the  Oughterard.  Do  you  protect  the 
Clare-Gahvay  river  ?— Yes.  There  is  the  Kilcoleman 
river.  There  is  an  augliug  club  there,  and  the  Board 
of  Conservators  give  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  licences  to  the  club  for  the  preservation  of  the 
river.  They  don’t  sell  many  licences  there  at  all. 

There  is  only  one  sold  for  last  season. 

5835.  And  you  are  supposed  to  preserve  it  until 
you  meet  the  head  water  of  Mr.  St.  George’s  fishery  ? 


Sir  James  Musgrave,  Bart.,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


5836.  Chairman. — What  fishery  are  you  going  t 

of  Donegal^’  ^ Tlie  TeeIiri  Fishery,  Count. 

5837.  Yes,  just  tell  us  in  your  own  way  about  it- 
wnatyou  suggest?— I received  a letter  from  the  seen 

*7  uom  Mr.  Hely-Hutchinson — askingmecertav 
questions,  which  I have  answered,  and  perhaps  I ha. 

ter  just  state  my  answers.  He  asked  me,  hav 
you  any  fixed  engines?— I said  we  have  no  fixe 
figines  on  the  Teelin  several  fishery.  I employ  fiv 
* an<*  tlamme*  nets>  each  boat  having  a crew  c 
. *1  m6n’  ^en  be  O'Sked  for  the  returns  of  the  las 

rplatiiT  ^eara’  °r  for  a number  of  years  past,  as  to  th 
I w e. ta1fe  salmon,  simply  the  relative  take,  am 
on  carefully  through  the  accounts,  and 


made  this  return.  (See  Appendix , Pai-t  ii.,  Documents 
No.  xi.)  The  returns  for  the  five  years  1890 
to  1894  inclusive  was,  in  number  of  fish,  54  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  five  years ; and  in  weight 
4§-  per  cent,  more  than  the  last  five  years.  For  the 
five  years  1895  to  1899  inclusive  the  number  of  fish 
was  39  per  cent,  less  than  the  previous  five  years,  and 
the  weight  of  the  fish  45  per  cent,  less  than  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  The  effect  of  that-was  to  show  there 
was  a falling  off  in  the  fishery,  both  as  to  numbers 
taken  and  the  weight  of  the  fish  obtained.  Then  he 
asked,  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  falling  off,  and  I 
have  here  a letter  from  a confidential  manager,  which, 
if  the  Court  wishes,  1 will  read,  but  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  it : — “ I attribute  the  great  falling  off  during 


Sir  James 
Musgrave, 
Bart.,  j.p.. 
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Sir  Janies  the  coast  by  means  of  fixed  nets  with  large  mesh 

Mnsgrsive,  capable  of  meshing  salmon  as  herrings  are  taken.” 

Bart.,  J.r.,  This  is  quite  a modern  introduction,  this  fixed  net. 

The  salmon  net  is  1|  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  the 
ordinary  salmon  net.  These  are  much  larger,  so  that 
when  the  salmon  puts  his  head  through,  he  is  caught 
like  a herring  by  the  gills. 

5838.  Professor  MTntosh. — They  call  them  gill 
nets  1 — Yes ; the  country  people  call  them  mesh  nets. 

,■  Then  I went  on  to  say,  “ They  fish  night  and  day,  re- 

gardless of  the  close  season,  and  without  licence,”  and 
the  eflect  of  it  is  to  make  it.  a loss  for  me  to  pay 
watchers’  licences,  and  the  wages  of  the  boats’  crews 
to  fish.  That  is  the  effect,  and  the  result  of  that  is,  I 
may  state,  I have  often  had  suggested  to  me  the  es- 
tablishment of  hatcheries,  but  what,  1 say,  is 
the  good  of  me  establishing  hatcheries  to  provide  fish 
for  other  people  to  kill.  And  what  I wish  to  put  to 
this  Commission  is  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  give  owners  of  several  fisheries  a 
fairer  share  of  their  own  property,  so  that  they  might 
take  some  interest  in  increasing  the  production  of 
salmon,  which  would  be  not  only  good  for  the  owner 
himself  but  for  the  nation  at  large. 

5839.  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  a fairer 
share.  Is  it  stopping  illegal  fishing  ? — Yes,  if  it  could 
be  done. 

5840.  But  it  is  illegal ; what  coast  is  that  ? — This  is 
the  Ballyshannon  district.  I have  here  this  map  of  the 
Ballyshannon  district.  This  is  the  whole  of  Donegal 
Bay.  Well  the  Teelin  fishery  is  at  the  north-west 
point.  Here  is  Teelin  Bay,  and  all  these  fisheries 
go  round  Donegal  Bay  to  Ballyshannon,  which  is  a 
famous  fishery.  Ballyshannon  fishery  belongs  to 
Mr.  Moore  ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  second  most  important 
in  Ireland,  it  is  situated  here.  There  are  two 
ways  iu  which  I think  you  might  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  owners  to  do  more  for  theincreased  production  of 
salmon.  One  way  is  to  direct  the  police  and  coastguard 
to  take  some  cognisance  of  illegal  fishing.  I w'as  on 
a deputation  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  I mentioned  in  a word  or  two  what  I have  stated 
now  at  greater  length,  and  His  Excellency  said  the 
police  and  coastguards — at  least  the  authorities — did 
not  consider  it  their  duty  to  protect  private  interests. 
He  said  it  was  just  like  watching  game.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  that,  but  the  analogy  is  not  at 
all  perfect,  because  fish  are  preserved  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  order  to  have  a supply  of 
food ; but  it  does  not  matter  very  much  to  the  nation 
whether  grouse  increase  or  decrease,  hut  salmon  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  anything  that  increased 
the  quantity  of  salmon  produced  adds  to  the  food  of  the 
nation.  Then,  if  the  owner  was  getting  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  profits  you  could  alter  that  by  law. 
There  aie  two  suggestions  I have  to  make.  One  is 
that  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  coastguards 
and  the  police — my  man  writes  to  me  to  say  the 
police  do  regard  the  close  time  in  inland  rivers,  but 
they  don’t  take  any  cognisance  of  poaching  in  any 
other  way.  The  coastguards  absolutely  sail  alongside 
boats  illegally  fishing,  and  take  no  notice  whatever ; 
and  I think  there  is  in  the  department  a distinct 
objection  to  take  any  notice,  thinking  that  thereby 
they  are  simply  protecting  private  rights.  Now  I can 
state  — distinctly  state— that  when  I tot  up  the  cost  of 
watching,  and  the  boats’  crews  that  fish  for  me,  and 
the  licences  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has 
been  an  absolute  loss  upon  the  fishery  • whereas,  if  [ 
could  get  a fair  share  of  what  is  produced  I would 
spend  money  on  hatcheries.  We  are  doing  a thing 
which  lias  had  a very  great  effect.  I made  a salmon 
ladder  up  to  a lake.  I made  a salmon  ladder  from  the 
river  up  to  Lake  TJnna. 

5841.  That  is  the  lake  up  above  the  hotel  1 — Yes  j 
bn  the  right-hand  side— a very  good  brown  trout  lake. 

We  put  in  twenty-five  or  twenty  salmon  every  year 

we  catch  them  at  the  fall  below,  and  they  are  carried 


up  in  tubs  of  water  to  that  lake  and  putin  there  and 
my  man  says  to  me — I wrote  to  him — he  says ’ “ I 
am  sure  ’’ — this  is  dated  J annary  22nd — “ I am  sure 
that  the  salmon  put  iu  the  Lough  is  doing  good,  as  we 
see  great  numbers  of  fry  coming  front  the  Lough  eveiv 
year  the  salmon  is  put  in." 

5842.  Are  they  left  there  all  the  year? We  never 

touch  them. 

5843.  Land-locked  salmon,  in  fact  ? — Oh.  no  • thev 
come  down. 

5844.  They  come  down  after  spawning  ?— They 
come  down  after  spawning.  We  blasted  a great  pre- 
cipice, and  made  a zig-zag  ladder  up  to  the  lake  for 
them  to  go  up  of  their  own  free  will,  but  besides  that 
we  absolutely  put  in  salmon  ready  to  spawn.  And 
there  are  minor  streams  with  very  good  gravelly 
banks,  where  the  salmon  spawn.  I don’t  like  to  read 
anything  about  individuals,  but  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  harm  in  this.  He  says — “ As  far  as  I can  judge 
myself  peaching  round  the  coast  is  doing  most  harm 
hereabouts.  It  is  very  common  here  now,  and  every 
year  growing  worse.  Mesh  nets  are  used  all  round 
from  Glenlough  to  Killybegs.”  Glenlough  is  away  to 
the  north.  Just  on  the  northern  borders  of  Glen- 
colunibkille,  then  comes  Glenhcad  and  Glenbay. 
“ There  were  seven  mesh  nets  between  Rossmore  and 
Glen — the  village  of  Glen — last  year,  hut  we  cannot 
get  at  them  without  a boat,  and  it  is  easy  seeing  that 
that  fishing  is  going  back  since  netting  round  the 
coast  commenced.  The  coastguards  have  not  looked 
after  them  for  some  years  back,  and  the  police  do  very 
little,  except  at  the  close  season.  If  the  coastguards 
and  police  were  ordered  to  look  after  that  I am  sure 
they  would  put  down  a great  deal  of  this  poaching.” 

5845.  O'Conor  Don. — Is  that  the  only  remedy 
you  would  suggest— the  police  and  coastguards? — 
The  other  remedy  I would  suggest  is  this.  I think 
if  you  would  alter  the  existing  law  in  this  respect— 
that  the  owner  of  a several  fishery,  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  all  the  tributary  streams  leading  imo  that 
several  fishery,  should  have  the  right  to  use  a fixed 
engine.  That  was  discontinued  in  1862  by  law,  and 
in  this  bay  you  will  see  there  were  an  euormous  number 
of  fixed  engines — they  were  discontinued.  A fixrd 
engine  has  this  advantage,  that  it  fishes  at  night.  My 
boats  and  crews  can  only  fish  in  the  day  time,  and 
may  not  always  be  very  hearty  about  it,  because  they 
don’t  put  out  their  nets  until  they  see  the  fish  jumping. 
Whereas,  the  fixed  ongiue  would  give  fair  shares  of 
the  produce  of  the  liver  to  the  owner,  and  where  all 
tributary  streams  upon  the  estuary  which  forms  the 
site  of  the  fixed  engine,  all  belong  to  one  proprietor, 
I can  see  no  reason  why  lie.  should  not  have  a reason- 
able method  of  catching  fish. 

5846.  Chairman.  —Is  ifcin  the.  fresh  water  you  would 
put  it  ? — I would  put  it  in  the.  entrance  to  the  estuary. 

5847.  There  are  somo  white  trout  going  up  that 
way,  too? — Yes. 

5848.  Have  they  increased  or  decreased? — We 
don’t  fish  for  white  trout ; we  don’t  bother  very  much 
about  them ; but  I am  quite  confident  that  a fixed 
engine,  under  the  circumstances  I have  named,  would 
be  fair — that  is,  where  everything  belongs  to  one  pro- 
prietor, I think  that  it  would  be  only  reasonable  be 
should  have  the.  cheapest  means  of  fishing. 

5849.  0 'Co nor  Don. — Then  that  fixed  engine 
would  be  simply  another  means  for  catching  more  fish 
than  at  present  ?— Yes,  in  one  sense  it  would  be 
that ; hut  it  would  be  that  the  owner  would  catch 
more  fish,  and  then}  therefore,  ho  would  have  an  inte- 
rest in  increasing  the  "fish.  You  observe,  if  the 
owner  has  no  interest  in  increasing  the  fish  of  his 
river,  and  nothing  is  done  to  increase  them,  the 
poaching  will  soon  destroy  that  river  absolutely ; bub 
if  you  give  him  a cheap  means  of  obtaining  a share 
of  the  fish'  in  the  river,  it  will  then  become  his 
interest.  Nobody  objects  to,  the  public  fishing  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  several  fishery.  Everybody  is 
quite  content  that  the  public  should  get  those  salmon, 
provided  they,  paly  licence  | but  they  jiay  no  licence, 
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then  they  fish  day  and  night  Saturda / and  Sunday,  as 
well  as  every  other  day. 

5850.  If  you  add  to  that  an  additional  engine, 
-won’t  you  still  more  destroy  the  fishery?  You 
don’t  diminish  the  illegal  fishing  by  putting  up  this 
fixed  engine? — I think  a more  careful  execution  of 
the  law  would  do  that,  and  the  more  the  owner  gets 
of  the  fish,  the  less  the  temptation  to  poachers. 

5851.  I don’t  see  how  you  can  increase  the  produce 
of  the  fishery  by  putting  up  a further  engine  for  de- 
stroying it  ? — My  argument  is  this — The  several 
fishery  belongs  to  an  individual.  That  fishery  has 
been  noted  for  the  production  of  fish  from  time  im- 
memorial, or  it  would  not  be  a several  fishery  at  all. 
If  you  permit,  by  a loose  administration  of  the  law 
people  to  fish  without  paying  licences  an  l regardless 
of  the  regulations  for  the  fishing  of  salmon,  it  will 
destroy  the  fishery  to  a great  extent.  Tire  remedy 
for  this  is  for  the  law  not  to  permit  the  law  to  be  set 
at  naught.  The  other  remedy,  what  I call  the  con- 
structive view,  is  to  make  it  the  interest  of  proprie- 
tors to  have  hatcheries  and  increase  the  production 
of  fish  by  every  moans  in  their  power,  because  they  get 
a good  return. 

5852.  Chairman. — Giving  hi  n a premium  for 
stopping  illegality? — Yes. 

5853.  O'Cosor  Don. — You  moan  it  would  give 
him  a premium  to  stop  illegality  to  mike  it  his  inte- 
rest to  do  so  ? — It  is  too  invidious  a thing  for  a pro- 
prietor to  stop  it.  The  law  Inis  no  heart ; ic  is  not 
au  individual.  Upon  my  word,  if  I had  to  begin 
patting  down  fellows  by  force  of  law  I do  not  think 
I would  undertake  the  job. 

5854.  That  being  so,  giving  you  a fixed  engine 
would  not  increase  the  supply  of  fish,  because  illegal 
fishing  will  be  going  on  still,  anl  even  if  you  have 
hatcheries  the  fish  will  stillbetakeninthis  way  1— That 
may  be  so  ; but  I hope  you  will  really  express  jan 
■pinion  that  the  coastgu  irds  and  police  might  help 

5855.  That  is  another  m itter.  Supposing  we  agree 
.vith  you  in  that,  what  addition  il  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  giving  you  a fixed  engine  to  destroy  more 
dsh  than  at  present?— Because  that  would  give  a 
return  to  the  owner  that  would  recompense  him  for 
his  expenditure  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  fish. 

5356.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  draft  nets 
in  the  estuary  1 — We  have  tram  nol  nets.  E .-cry  bo  it 
has  a trammel  net. 

5357.  Do  you  call  it  drift?  — No.  They  put  out  a 
short  piece  of  the  net.  W uen  the  nose  of  the  fish  touches 
the  net  he  jumps ; then  they  out  with  the  net  and 
hml  the  fish  in. 

5857a.  Have  you  many  of  these  in  the  estuary  ? — 
We  have  five. 

5358.  You  compete  with  the  illegal  men  with  these 
nets?— Yes. 

5859.  Chairman.  — Ic  is  a very  small  river  ? — It  is 
cot  very  large. 

5860.  How  is  the  preservation.  Is  it  good  on  the 
spawning  beds  ? — l have  tweuty  watchers,  and  I have 
a very  good  chief  man,  who  has  written  me  this  letter, 
and  we  do  as  well  as  we  can  ; but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  watchers  are  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  although  I am  sure  they  mean  to  bB  loyal  to 
their  employer,  still  you  never  can  expect  very  earnest 
watching  in  those  circumstances.  Of  course  if  I had 
■enough  of  income  from  the  river  to  pay  for  a pro  per  ly- 
tramed  watcher  or  two  it  would  be  different. 

5861.  • Professor  MTntosh. — Perhaps  not  from  the 
same  neighbourhood  ?— That  is  so. 

5962.  Chairman. — Imported  from  Belfast  or  some- 
where like  that  ? — Or  from  Scotland.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
expect  people  living  among  their  neighbours  to  be 
very  keen  about  it. 

5863.  Professor  MTntosh — With  regard  to  the 

ag  nec  you.  spoke  of,  you  would  restrict  the  privileges 

, “^proprietor,  who  has  the  spawning  ground  and 

e tributaries — you  have  control  of  the  tributaries  ? 
es,  all  the  tributaries  every  lake  and  rivulet 
belongs  to  me. 
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licence  duty  for  the  net?  —Yes,  I would.  Sir } ~ g 

5365.  There  was  a very  remarkable  reduction 

between  18i)0,  1894,  1895  and  1S99,  both  in  regard  Burt.,j.r., 
to  number  and  weight  ? — Yes.  ° u.u 

5866.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  just  one  of 
those  zig-zags  in  the  history  of  the  salmon  captures  that 
might  change  next  year  ?—  Some  years  are  very  much 
larger  than  other  years  ; but  on  the  whole  that  fairly 
represents  the  tendency  of  the  year. 

5867.  Have  yon  any  statistics  of  the  period  before 
1890  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  tlis  condition  of  the 
river  was  then  ? —Oh,  I think  I have. 

5368.  H ive  yon  had  muay  years’  experience  of  the 
river? — Well,  I had  af  least  twenty  or  thirty  years’ 
experience.  From.  1885  to  188  J there  were  12,740 
fish,  and  in  1890,  11,965;  but  in  1895  it  had  fallen 
to  6,813. 

5369.  You  moan  individual  ye  irs  ?—  Oh,  no  ; these 
are  five  periods. 

5370.  Previous  to  1885  have  you  any  periods?— 

From  1380  to  1384  thefiihing  was  less  than  half  tint 
of  the  following  five  years. 

537 1.  To  24,000  ? — No,  it  had  been  5,000,  and  in 
the  following  five  years  it  had  increased  to  12,0j0. 

5372.  Chairman. —That  is  for  that  five  years’ 
periol? — Yes. 

5373.  Taen  it  bccimj  12,000  in  the  next  fire 
years? — Yes. 

5374.  Professor  MTntosh. — Was  there  any  dia- 
tiueb  change  with  regard  to  legal  measures  or  anything 
else  of  importance  in  that  period  l — No.  I think  it 
was  simply  the  watching  and  the  m.t'ciug  of  the 
salmen  ladder,  and  the  putting  of  these  salmon  into 
the  lake. 

5875.  The  salrnea  lalder  was  very  important  It 
was  very  expensive,  I suppose? — Not  very.  We 
nude  three  zig-zags  for  the  salmon  to  jump. 

5876.  And  yon  made  resting  pools  ? — Yes. 

5377.  Chairman. — Were  the  nets  going  ou  outside 
all  that  time? — I don’t  think  they  were.  This’ 
meshing  not  that  I mentioned,  I won’t  say  is  a new 
invention,  but  it  is  a comparatively  new  intro- 
duction. 

5378.  Professor  MTntosh. — Did  their  introduction 
correspond  with  the  diminution  of  the  fishes ! — I think 
so,  with  the  falling  off  from  1 1,009. 

5879.  Chairman. — There  are  two  periods  that  are 
about  the  same  ? — Yes,  and  the  next  showed  a falling 
down  to  about  6,000. 

5830.  O’Conor  Don. — During  all  these  periods 
was  the  number  of  nets  and  engines  employed  by  ynu 
about  the  same  ? — They  were  also  the  same.  There 
were  'five  open  boats  with  these  trammel  nets  that  I 
speak  of. 

5881.  Professor  MTntosh. — When  did  the  poach- 
ing begin  or  rather  assume  very  noticeable  dimen- 
sions ? — I think  as  regards  the  meshing  nets  that  my 
notice  was  called  to  them  only  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

5832.  And  they  wore  not  conspicuous  before  then? 

—No. 

5383.  Chairman. — You  have  no  return  for  the- 
period  before  that  5,000  ? — No,  that  is  too  long  ago. 

5884.  You  were  there  before  that?— Yes,  but  we 
were  not  taking  so  much  interest  in  it.  This  refers  to 
1880,  and  that  is  twenty  years  ago. 

5885.  You  were  there  before  that? — Yes ; but  then 
we  purchased  the  fishing  by  degrees.  It  was  a several 
fishery,  1 think,  under  a charter  of  Charles,  and  it 
was  separated  from  the  estate.  One  half  belonged  to 
Mr.  Murray  Stewart  and  the  other  half  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  Those  we  purchased.  We  had  to 
purchase  Mrs.  Hamilton’s  estate  in  order  to  get  the' 
fishery,  and  then  Mr.  Murray  Stewart’s  estate  we 
purchased  also.  • - • . 

5886.  O’Conor  Don. — Had -you  both,  of  them  in; 
the  earliest  period  mentioned  here?  —Not,  I think,  in 
1880. 

5887..  That  makes  a-great  difference  ? — We  bought 
212 
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the  fishery  from  Mr.  Murray  Stewart  before  we 
bought  the  estate.  I am  pretty  certain  that  we  had 
all  the  fishery  at  this  time. 

5888.  These  figures  relate  exactly  to  the  same 
fishery  from  the  beginning  to  the  end? — I am  quite 
certain  that  I would  not  have  taken  them  unless  that 
were  so. 

5889.  Professor  MTntosh. — Still  it  would  make 
a great  difference  1 — If  you  like  I will  look  when  1 go 
home  and  see  if  the  return  from  1880  to  1884  was 
taken  under  the  same  circumstances  as  that  from 
1890  to  1894. 

5890.  These  men  pay  no  licences? — Is  it  those  in 
the  open  sea  ? 

5891.  Yes? — None  whatever.  I think  there  is  one 
man  does  pay  licence  duty,  but  lie  is  a person  from  a 
distance  who  employs  a boat.  We  do  not  object  to 
that.  "What  we  do  object  to  is  the  fishing  by  day 
and  by  night,  close  time  and  every  other  time,  through 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

5892.  And  the  annual  close  season  also  ? — I think  so. 

5893.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  the  Ballyshannon 
district  ? — It  is. 

5894.  It  is  a wonder  they  don’t  look  after  that? — 
The  Conservators  don’t  do  very  much. 

5894a.  Well  theylook  pretty  well  afterthe  Erne 

5895.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  you  quite  sure 
about  the  mesh  for  these  nets  ?— -1 J inches  from  knot 
to  knot. 

5896.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  24  ?— No  ; I think  it  is 
1 j' . It  is  not  a subject  that  I have  given  very  much 
attention  to,  but  I understand  that  our  own  nets  have 
always  been  1|. 

5897.  What  is  the  length  of  the  salmon  ladder  you 
have  made? — It  is  a precipice,  something  like  that 
wall  there. 

5898.  About  twenty  feet  high  ?— About  fifteen  feet 
in  depth.  Then  we  made  a pool  out  in  the  river,  and 
a zig-zag  and  a pool  there,  and  then  another  zig-zag 
and  then  another  pool.  At  all  events  the  fish  can  get 
up,  because  they  strike  and  then  dart  up,  although 
I have  not  been  able  to  see  them  doing  it. 

5899.  With  regard  to  that  net  yon  have  spoken  of, 
the  bag  net,  would  you  put  it  quite  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  the  sea  ?— We  would  put  it  where  it 


formerly  was,  that  is,  at  a place  called  Claude 
Anthony’s  Rock.  It  is  immediately  round  into  the 
open  sea. 

•>900.  Is  that  very  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river? 
—The  defined  mouth  of  the  river  is  inside  the  estuary 

5901.  I mean  the  estuary  line  ? — The  line  of  the  sea. 
coast.,  would,  I suppose,  be  a quarter  of  a mile  away 

5902.  There  would  he  a clear  gap  of,  1 suppose,  a 
quarter  or  half  a mile  ? — Yes,  but  my  several  fishery 
has  been  settled  by  the  Lauded  Estates  Court. 

. 5903.  It  does  not  go  so  far?— Yes,  it  states  that 
the  several  fishery  of  Teelin  goes  along  the  coast 
extending  to  and  including  Claude  Anthony’s  RocL 
When  I return  I will  look  up  whether  the  return  of' 
1880  applies  to  the  same  area  as  that  of  1894. 

5904.  Is  there  any  poisoning  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— None  whatever.  There  is  just  the  desire  to 
get  the  fish.  I know  myself  it  is  very  tempting.  As. 
I said  before,  all  we  waut  is  a fair  share.  We  are  never 
very  bitter  with  them  about  it. 

5905.  Do  you  fish  for  salmon  only  ?-— We  only  fish 
for  salmon.  There  are  also  white  trout,  but  we  don’t 
make  a commercial  fishery  of  them. 

5906.  Do  the  white  trout  spawn  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Oh,  yes. 

5907.  And  you  seem  to  have  excellent  spawning, 
grounds? — Yes,  we  have;  they  are  very  good.  I do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  Commission  with  more  of  the 
letter,  but  it  says  that  a great  deal  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
fishing  arises  from  poaching  at  the  close,  time  on  the 
spawning  beds  when  the  fish  are  really  no  use  to  the 
people,  and  yet  they  take  them  out  and  salt  them.  They 
take  them  with  gaffs.  He  gives  a list  of  the  fishiug 
nets  that  are  round  the  coast  and  there  are  eighteen  of 
these  nets  around  the  coast. 

5908.  O’Conor  Don. — Legal  nets  ? — Oh,  no ; illegal 
nets.  He  says  the  poaching  is  done  on  both  rivers— 
that  is,  the  Yellow  river  and  the  Teelin  river — with 
nets,  bags,  gaffs,  and  even  hay  forks  and  gripes,  and 
that  the  greatest  destruction  of  all  is  doue  during  the 
spawning  season. 

5909.  I suppose  that  sort  of  poaching  is  not  new, 
and  that  it  always  existed?— Yes ; I have  been  told 
of  a. young  fellow  rushing  into  the  river  and  taking 
the  salmon,  when  it  was  spawning,,  grasping  it,  and 
lifting  it  out  with  his  handp. 


Mr.  Ernest  Holt,  Marine  Naturalist  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  examined. 


5910.  Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  Holt,  we  are  depen- 
dent on  you  for  all  our  knowledge  1—  Shall  I make  a 
general  statement  ? 


5911.  Yes? — My  studies  in  the  matter  only  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  statements  which 
I am  in  a position  to  make  at  present  must  be  confined 
chiefly  to  pointing  out  the  gaps  which  exist  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 


5912.  O’Conor  Don. — I suppose  you  mean  by  la 
^ mean  1898 — I beg  your  pardon.  1 
the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  ■ 
arrive  at  any  conclusion,  or  to  offer  any  suggestic 
likely  to  be  of  any  value,  unless  we  are  permitted 
know  something  of  the  real  condition  of  the  industr 
Statistics  of  an  exact  nature  are  urgently  required  i 
various  particulars.  Firstly,  in  regard  to  the  numb, 
of  fish  and  quantities  of  fish.  The  Commission  is  i 
possession  of  a number  of  tables  of  averages  froi 
diflerent  rivers.  These  show,  on  the  whole  a vei 
considerable  decrease  during  the  last  few  years  : bi 
they  apply  individually  to  a particular  set  of  nets  und. 
the  control  of  a single  proprietor  or  company,  and  gii 
absolutely  no  indication  of  any  fishing  in  neiglibou 
ing  waters  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  sue 
proprietor  or  company.  This,  of  course,  is  not  tl 
fault  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  able  to  obtain  sue 
statistics  himself.  Still,  in  order  to  properly  unde 
stand  the  supply  of  salmon,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  whole  area  which  is  affected  by  fluct 


ations  in  the  number  of  fish.  There  are,  of  course, 
excellent  reasons  why  a proprietor  or  lessee  should  not 
be  asked  to  disclose  the  fortunes  of  his  enterprise.  An 
official  appointed  to  receive  such  returns  in  confidence 
might  not  oommand  universal  confidence,  as  accidents 
might  be  apprehended  not  less  than  bad  faith.  In  other 
countries  returns  furnished  by  salesmen  have  been  dis- 
trusted from  the  fact  that  it  is  on  such  returns  that  the 
salesmen  are  taxed,  and,  however  correctly  -furnished, 
they  are  liable  to  confusion  of  origin,  and  to  con- 
fusion which  may  arise  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
item  of  home  consumption.  Railway  returns  are  of 
too  general  a nature,  .and  Ilmveheai-d  that  salmon  are 
sometimes  consigned  under  an  inexact  heading  when 
the  views  of  the  fishermen  and  the  Legislature  do  not 
happen  to  coincide  as  to  the  proper  incidence  of  the 
close  time.  While  obliged  to  express  the  opinion  that 
actual  and  exact  figures  are  indispensable,  I can  make 
no  proposal  as  to  how  such  figures  can  he  commanded 
without  prejudice  to  the  parties  concerned.  I have 
here  some  figures  of  a river  which  I believe  have  not 
been  presented  to  the  Commission.  I am  unable  to 
hand  it  in  as  a means  exists  by  which  the  original  figures 
can  he  derived  from  it.  The  figures  have  been  given  to 
me  in  confidence;  but  I believe  the  proprietor  will  have 
no  objection  to  the  Commission  keeping  it. 

5913.  O’Conor  Don. — Without  naming  • him  1—  1 
fancy  the  proprietor  has  no  objection  at-  all.  A* 
the  time  he  gave  it  to  me  he  was  not  aware  that 
part  of  the  figures  had  been  previously  published. 
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5914.  Professor  Cunningham. — This  gives  the 
actual  figures  1 — The  averages.  The  actual  figures 
are  in  a Blue  Book. 

5915.  Chairman. — Is  this  a Connemara  river  ? — 
A Donegal  river.  I am  not  sure  whether  you  had 
the  figures  of  the  Rhine. 

Professor  Cunningham. — No. 

[fitness. — I owe  them  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Moore. 
591(3.  Chairman. — The  Rhine  in  Switzerland? — 
No ; Holland.  The  table  refers  to  Dutch-caught  fish. 
(See  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  Documents  No.  v.) 

5917.  O’Conor  Don. — Does  this  correspond  in  any 
way  to  Irish  returns  ? — There  is  a general  decrease, 
especially  in  the  hist  few  years. 

Chairman. — I only  know  it  as  far  as  salmon 
purpose  about  Schaffhausen  and  that  district. 

5918.  Professor  Cunningham. — Evidently,  from 
these  figures,  there  has  beeu  a decrease  in  the  Rhine 
fisheries  during  the  last  few  years  / — There  appears 
to  be  a most  distinct  decline.  And  on  that  chart  is 
marked  the  date  at  which  the  contract  was  first 
concluded  for  hatcheries  on  the  upper  waters.  I 
shall  return  to  that  point,  perhaps,  later. 

5919.  Quite  sol — However,  we  might  acquire  much 
valuable  information  without  actual  figures,  if  the 
tables  were  so  expanded  as  to  include  the  following 
details— The  number  of  salmon,  the  number  of  grilse, 
the  proportion  borne  by  each  week  bo  the  total  annual 
catch  in  each  year,  the  average  weight  of  fish  in  each 
year,  and  in  each  week  or  month . Such  tables,  although 
entailing  much  labour,  would  disclose  nothing  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  proprietor,  and  would  give  us  an 
exact  idea  of  several  matters  on  which  one  is  othei- 
wise  able  only  to  obtain  general  statements,  based  on 
a more  or  less  imperfect  recollection.  I may  say  that 
several  proprietors  have  been  kind  enough  to  trust  me 
with  their  books ; but  I am  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss 
the  results,  as  the  calculations  involved  take  a very 
long  time  to  work  out.  Other  items  of  information 
required  may  be  grouped  together  as  physical 
phenomena.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
height  of  water.  Probably  no  proprietors  have  the 
necessary  data  to  offer.  J have  spent  much  time  com- 
piling tables  of  rainfall,  but  cannot  tell  to  what  extent 
tae  height  of  the  water  is  regulated  in  each  particular 
instance  by  the  raiufall  of  the  district.  I propose  to 
return  to  this  question  later.  The  wind  is  well  known 
to  affect  the  salmon  fisheries.  In  Ireland  I can  only 
find  three  meteorological  stations  which  can  reasonably 

■ expected  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  The 
summaries  give  only  the  number  of  observations  of 
jund  of  given  directions,  without  any  account  of  its 
force.  I believe  that  any  assistance  afforded  to  the 
Meteorological  Society  which  would  enable  them  to 
tarnish  more  complete  returns  would  be  of  benefit  to 
e study  of  the  salmon  fishery  question.  With  re- 
gard to  temperature,  first— air  temperatures  appear 
10  give  no  great  results,  except  so  far  as  they 
nay  affect  the  hatching  of  ova  by  heavy  frosts  and  the 
like,  l'o  judge  of  the  possible  effect  of  temperature 
on  the  run  ot  fish,  it  appears  essential  to  study  the 
temperature  of  the  river  and  that  of  the  sea  which  it 
enters,  and  also  to  study  the  course  along  which  the 
res  water  affects  the  salinity  of  the  sea  at  the  mouth 
each  river.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  this 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  fish 
ring  the  river  sooner  or  later ; but  of  all  these 
it&  hare  absolutely  no  information.  I believe 

in  I„°U  • l no  hardship  on  proprietors  and  lessees- 
i™™1  returns  of  the  amount  of  fishing  powei 
icfi  they  exert  on  their  fisheries  in  the  course 
aildT  ^ear’  an<*  ^ wou^  he  a most  important 
10n  t.0,any  other  statistics  that  might  be  obtained 
. g with  such  fisheries.  I think  the  Commission 
vav  re^V(L^ a cet'tain  amount  of  assistance  in  that 
naiurp  >pt  believe  it  has  been  of  rather  a vague 
' ^h®  height  of  water  appears  to  be  important, 
0i,.  a^]:eai's  to  be  well  known  that  fish  can  only  pass 
. on® . at  certain  heights.  , The  water  may  be 
o high  or  too  low  for  fish  to  pass,  while  ob- 


structions in  different  parts  of  the  Rame  liver,  in-  jan.  25,1900; 

eluding  nets,  may  be  differently  affected  by  one  and  ,,  r — 

the  same  height  of  water.  There  is  an  obvious  effect  {{J',,  ‘ 

of  this  on  the  possibility  of  fish  getting  through  during 

a weekly  close  time.  The  value  of  the  weekly  close 

time  appears  to  be  a matter  of  chance,  depending 

altogether  upon  what  the  height  of  the  water  appears 

to  be  during  the  incidence  of  the  close  time  ■ but  to 

gain  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  each  river  must  be 

separately  tested.  No  genera]'  rule  will  apply  to  all, 

and  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  fish  will  not  always 

ascend  a river  when  they  can.  This  comes  under  our 

notice  mostly  in  the  autumn.  I understand  in  the 

springtime  fish  will  often  lmng  about  an  obstruction 

which  they  might  clear  without  any  difficulty  if  the 

fancy  took  them.  All  these  facts  are  ascertainable  by 

a study  of  the  different  rivers.  The  most  important 

thing  appears  to  me  to  have  proper  records  of  the 

height,  of  water.  I think,  if  possible,  self-recording 

water  gauges  should  be  established  on  as  many  rivers 

as  possible,  because  by  skilled  observation  it  is  possible 

to  tell  what  effect  the  height  of  a river,  at  a given 

point  during  a given  period  of  the  season,  has  on  the 

run  of  fish,  different  parts  of  a river  being  differently 

aftected.  It  is  a matter  of  experience  and  observation, 

and  without  the  necessary  data  of  the  height  of  water, 

one  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  a true  knowledge  of 

the  subject.  If  one  was  able  to  compare  the  heights 

of  water  in  past  years  with  the  amount  of  fish  killed 

in  each  week  or  month  we  might  arrive  at  a very  fair 

knowledge  on  that  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

I have  prepared  certain  tables  of  fluctuations  in  the 
height  of  a river  through  a fishing  season.  The  first 
table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  the  Shannon  in  the 
last  eight  years  (handed  in).  The  season  is  divided 
into  periods  of  four  weeks,  and  actual  height  is. 
exaggerated  by  taking  two  days  as  the  unit  of  calcula- 
tion. 

59-20.  O’Conor  Don. — What  river  is  that?  — 

The  river  is  the  Shannon ; but  I do  not  believe  this, 
chart  applies  specially  to  any  one  fishing  station  on 
the  Shannon.  Therefore  I have  called  it  the  height 
of  a river.  The  figures  are  from  the  records  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Board  of  Works.  You 
notice  the  fluctuations  of  the  river  vary  very  much  in 
different  years,  and  cannot  possibly  have  failed  to  have 
affected  the  run  of  fish.  I endeavoured  to  compare 
them  with  the  table  giving  the  results  of  the  nearest 
fishing  station  ; but  I am  so  uncertain  that  it  has 
any  bearing  on  the  subject  that  I refrain  from  making 
any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

5921.  Professor  M‘1ntosh. — These  fluctuations  in 
the  height  of  the  river  would  have  a very  great  effect 
in  tending  to  increase  or  decrease  the  catch  in  par- 
ticular stations  ? — Precisely. 

5922.  So  that  you  might  have  a good  fishing  year 
on  one  station  and  a bad  one  on  another,  according  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  river  J— Of  course,  Dr.  Hoek 
the  scientific  adviser  of  1 he  Dutch  Government  in 
fishery  matters,  gives  statements  to  show  that  the 
catch  at  different  fishing  stations  on  the  Dutch  Rhine 
depends  entirely  on  the  height  of  the  river.  The 
second  table  divides  each  fishing  season  into  four 
weekly  periods,  which  are  printed  in  black  vertical 
lines  according  to  the  average  height  of  the  water  in 
each  of  Lhose  periods.  To  those  horizontal  lines  are 
added  red  vertical  lines  which  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  height  of  water  during  the  weeklv 
close  time  and  the  open  time  during  the  period  of  four 
weeks  (handed  in).  It  appears  to  me  simply  a matter 
of  chance  whether  the  fish  has  a chance  of  running 
during  the  close  time  or  not.  Of  course  the  vertical 
lines— the  red  ones — are  drawn  on  a larger  scale  than 
the  horizontal  ones  for  the  purpose  of  convenience| 
but  the  actual  figures  are  appended.  I mention  t is 
particularly,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  have  an  im- 
poi-tant  bearing  upon  any  question  of  the  utility  of 
extending  or  curtailing  the  close  sea  on. 

5923.  Chairman. — You  must  have  some  fixea 
period  ? — It  appears  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
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other  form  of  close  season  ; but  I do  not  think  such 
tables  are  very  encouraging  to  legislation  by  means  of 
a weekly  close  season  alone.  No  doubt  it  varies 
tremendously  in  every  river. 

5924.  Or  according  as  the  tide  happens  to  fit  in 
with  the  hour  at  which  the  weekly  close  season  begins 
or  ends  ? — That  will  of  course  apply  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Of  course,  nets  exist  in  some  places  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide. 

5925.  Very  tew,  hardly  any? — That  river  is  one 
under  great  control — the  Shannon — and  probably  the 
fluctuations  of  an  uncontrolled  river,  subject  to 
sudden  rises  and  falls,  would  be  much  larger ; but  I 
cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the 
case.  I have  a few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  general 
natural  history  of  the  fish,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  matters  about  which  I can  find  no  information. 
Firstly,  as  regards  the  smolts.  The  chief  run  is  well 
known  to  be  in  April  and  May,  and  there  is  another 
distinct,  but  smaller,  run  in  some  rivers  in  tne  autumn, 
the  autumn  smolts  berog  said  to  be  larger,  while  some 
smolts,  as  far  as  I can  find  out,  run  through  every 
month  of  the  year.  We  know  that  the  smolts,  whon 
they  get  into  an  estuary,  linger  there  for  some  time  ; 
but  beyond  that  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
their  proceedings  until  they  return  as  grilse.  Occa- 
sionally an  odd  fish,  half  way  between  a smolt  and  a 
grilse,  is  caught  in  the  net.  This  is  all  we  know  about 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  most  important  work  could, 
be  done  by  the  accurate  mar-king  of  smolts.  Any 
number  of  smolts  have  been  marked  in  past  years,  but 
this  was  usually  done  by  cutting  off  the  adipose  flu. 
Many  so  marked  as  said  to  have  returned  the  same 
year  as  grilse,  and  very  possibly  they  did  so;  but 
every  small  boy  who  catches  a smolt  and  puts  it  back 
generally  cuts  off  its  adipose  fin  before  he  does  so. 
Returns  founded  on  this  method  of  marking  are  liable 
to  a certain  amount  of  confusion.  One  also  reads  in 
details  of  experiments  that  “ So  many  fish  were  marked 
in  one  year  and  none  were  retaken.  The  next  year 
Rre  experiment  was  repeate.i  and  so  many  retaken.” 
The  marking  being  the  same,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
knowing  to  which  year  the  smolts  they  caught  really 
belonged.  Some  smolts  were  marked  in  the  Tweed 
with  a foreign  object.  These  fish  were  only  recaptured 
in  the  second  season  after  marking.  Smolts  seem 
never  to  have  been  marked  with  a numbered  label, 
whereby  individuals  could  be  recognised.  I have 
made  certain  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  I pro- 
duce the  best  form  of  label  I have  been  yet  able  to 
devise,  but  I really  canuot  very  much  recommend  it. 

( . ecl  “•)  divided  into  two  halves.  In  one 

half  is  tire  shank,  which  is  passed  through  a hole  in 
the  gill  cover  of  the  fish.  The  other  half  is  clasped 
outside  it.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  I have  been  allowed  to  experiment  oil  a 
number  of  trout  and  other  fish  in  their  aquarium. 
Success  has  been  varying.  I have  not  had  the 
labels  on  trout  for  any  length  of  time.  I put  some 
on  a month  ago.  I put  them  on  four  fish.  They  were 
not  very  well  clasped. 

5928.  Professor  Cunningham.— In  the  gill  cover? 
— Yes.  If  you  think  it  worth  while,  I will  put  one 
on  one  of  these  fish.  ‘ 1 

5927.  I think  it  is  very  desirable.  ( Witness  then ' 
proceeded  to  attach  one  of  his  labels  to  a fish).  ‘ 

5928.  O’Conor  Don — Does  that  injure  'the  fish 
m any  way?— It  lias  not  been  found  to  injure 
the  fish  m any  way.  I marked  a tench  fifteen  months 
ao°  Wlth  a label,  very  much  too  large  for  it.  That 
tench  never  appears  to  have  suffered  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  it,  and  is  still  going  about  with 
the  iabd  firmly  fixed  in  its  gill  cover.  It  is  a verv 
difficult  thing,  indeed,  to  affix  the  label.  The  fish 
dislike  ic  extremely  and  kick  about,  but  they  never 
seemed  to  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree. 

5929.  Professor  Cunningham.— That  could  hardlv 
be  regarded  as  a sample  of  those  you  have  done  before  ? 

JNo.  It  should  lie  absolutely  flush  with  the  gill 


localities  than  in  the  gill  cover?-  With  this  L 
I marked  a pike  with  a label  on  its  tail  but  itT 
not  a success.  I understand  it  caused  irritation. 
that  part  sloughed  away  and  the  label  escaped • I 
the  pike  was  not  a bit  the  worse  for  it  in  fact  h'- 
still  flourishing  in  the  aquarium  to  the  best  of 
knowledge.  I had  numbers  put  on  the  inside  ( 
these  labels,  to  avoid  the  fish  possibly  rubbing  the, 
ouc.  It  seems  to  me  when  a fish  is  recaptured°it  Mil! 
be.  m the  form  of  a grilse,  and  that  it  will  be  killej 
for  eating,  so  that  the.  o would  be  no  great  ohjectioi, 
to  taking  the  label  out.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
migration  of  salmon  in  the  sea,  our  knowledge  is 
singularly  meagre.  A gentleman  called  Ffennel  in  a 
letter  to  the  2W,  in  the  year  1898,  said  that  the 
Worth  boa  fishermen  have  told  him  that  they  often 
see  schools  of  salmon  at  the  surface  at  great  distances 
from  land.  That  is  my  recollection  of  his  letter.  I 
have  myself  had  very  much  intercourse  with  North 
Sea  fishermen,  but  I have  not  been  fortunate  euoudi 
to  hear  such  a tale;  but  from  all  I know  of  the  open 
sea,  and  I have  had  a great  experience  of  it,  it  appears 
to  me  that  salmon  have  not  been  seen  at  any  veri- 
considerable  distance  from  land.  They  may  be  seen 
a small  distance  of  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  out; hut 
they  have  not  been  seen  in  the  open  Atlantic  or  in 
the  North  Sea.  Bus  it  does  not  follow  from  mr 
not  having  heard  of  it  that  that  they  did  not  appear 
there.  I only  know  of  one  authentic  instance  of  a 
salmon  being  found  in  an  open  part  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  that  got  entangled  in  a trawl.  Close  inshore 
salmon  are  very  much  in  evidence,  moving  along  the 
coast  in  schools,  occasionally  leapiug,  and  following 
certain  tracks  known  as  “dulls”  with  considerable 
regularity.  They  are  also  known  as  a rule  to  follow 
a particular  direction  aloug  a given  stretch  of  coast. 
They  are  undoubtedly  affected  by  wind,  coming  on  the 
lee  shore  of  any  bay  which  they  frequent.  It  wouid 
aopear  that  they  approach  a-  coast  obliquely,  or  else 
simply  drop  in  with  the  tide,  as  it  is  fonnd  profitableto 
fish  a long  row  of  bag  or  stake  nets  rather  near  together, 
at  seems  likely,  if  the  fish  came  along  the  coast  the 
whole  way,  a very  lar-ge  pi-oportion  would  get  into 
the  first  bag-nets — it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
fishing  the  others.  This  is  not  the  case.  I don’t 
know  what  would  occur  when  an  easterly  wind— on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  for  instance — stirs  up  the 
mud,  and  makes  the  inshore  water  thick— it  n 
possible  in  such  a case  they  do  get  into  the  first  bag- 
net  in  large  quantities ; but,  as  far  as  1 have  any  re- 
collection of  the  subject,  they  don’t.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  when  opportunity  occurs,  some  obser- 
vation should  be  made  of  the  influence  of  wind  as 
distinct  from  the  influence  of  thick  water — the  on- 
shore wind.  Salmon  will  hang  about  an  island  such 
as  lnisbofin,  where  no  river  exists,  nosing  about  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fresh-water  drains,  which  they  could  not 
possibly  enter,  and,  from  what  Mr.  Hector  said  the 
other  day,  it  appears  that  fish  can  be  caught  near  a 
river  of  a much  larger  size  than  is  observed  in  the 
river.  They  don’t  enter  the  river  as  soon  as  they 
reach  one,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  Mr.  Archer's  report 
of  some  experiments  which  lie  made  amongst  the 
Norwegian  fiords';  the  salmon  were  caught  tight  up 
at  the  head  of  a narrow  fiord,  at  the  head  of  which 
no  river  filtered,  and  to  have  reached  which'  they 
must  have  passed  a very  powerful  river,  going  up  ia 
a narrow  space.  ' It  also  appears  to'me  probable  that 
many  fish  arrive  at  the  mouth  of,  but  never 
enter  a particular  river.  I judge  this  from  some  re- 
ports which  Have  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
proprietor,  who  lias  ifi  his'  river  a weir.  He  was  m 
the  habit  of  working'  nets  outside,  and  kept  a very 
accurate  record  of  the  fish  lie  caught  in  them1.'  Bo®6  , 
years  ago  the  nets  were 'discontinued  ; the  propriety 
made  a compromise  with  some  of  the  other  people  in- 
terested in  the  fresh  ‘ waters,  and  discontinued  the 
fiets  outside.  The  ticking  ' them  'off  appears  _ 
have  iha'de  no  difference  at  all  to  the  weirj  aid  ® 
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comment  I was  inclined  to  make  on  that  was,  that 
0f  the  salmon  that  used  to  be  caught  in  the  nets 
a lar"e  proportion  never  had  any  intention  or  never 
did  enter  that  river.  Where  they  went  to  subse- 
quently  if  not  caught — T have  no  idea.  Of  course 

fish  are  known  to  hang  about  an  estuary,  moving  up 
and  down  with  the  tide,  and  in  a river  they  are  known 
to  linger  before  obstacles,  especially  in  the  case  of 
late  run  fish,  while  early  fish  appear  to  press  right  up  to 
the  upper  waters  once  they  have  made  up  their  mind 
to  enter  the  river  at  all.  I have  a few  remarks  to 
make  about  the  homing  habit  of  the  fish.  It  is  gene- 
rally assumed  that  salmon  frequent  a particular  river. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  of  an  exact  nature  has  been 
adduced  from  marked  fish,  while  it  has  been  asserted 
that  each  river  has  fish  of  a particular  character  or 
shape.  This  latter  statement  appears  to  me  to  stand 
very  much  in  need  of  scientific  confirmation.  I have 
examined  a number  of  old  records  of  fish  which  were 
marked,  and  I am  obliged  to  distrust  a good  many  of 
them  from  want  of  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
marks,  and  one  always  has  to  consider  that  fish  which 
are  captured  in  the  river  where  they  are  marked  are  pro- 
bably noticed,  while  fish  which  are  captured  in  any  other 
river  probably  would  have  no  particular  attention — 
the  mark  might  interest  a person — he  notices  it  for  a 
moment,  but  he  very  likely  takes  no  further  steps. 
The  belief  of  American  naturalists  on  the  subject 
appears  to  be  that  the  fish  enter  the  first  river  in  what 
they  call  their  hydrographic  area ; but  I have  seen  no 
attempt  to  define  what  such  a hydrographic  area 
might  be.  The  most  important  experiment  in  mark- 
ing fish,  of  which  results  have  yet  been  published, 
were  made  in  Norway,  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  to  some 
extent  by  other  people  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegian 
Government — 77  fish  were  re-caught ; 34  of  these 
were  re-caught  in  the  same  river,  where  attention 
was  naturally  the  keenest;  one  fish  was  caught  in 
another  river;  22  were  caught  in  the  sea  from 
lialf  a mile  to  500  miles  from  the  river  where 
they  were  marked,  and  out  of  22  fish  4 were 
taken  within  ten  miles  of  the  river,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  presume  that  they  were  going  back 
that  way ; the  remaining  1 8 were  taken  from  twenty- 
five  to  500  miles  away,  and  it  appears  to  me 
impossible  to  guess  where  they  would  have  ultimately 
landed.  As  to  the  rate  of  travel  the  most  rapid 
performance  appears  to  be  fifty-six  miles  in  six 
months;  this  was  also  the  quickest-growing  fish, 
increasing  from  20^1ba.  as  a kelt  to  30J  as  a clean  fish 
in  six  months.  The  greatest  distance  was  500  miles, 
which  occupied  two  year's  and  nine  months.  Of 
course  these  times  merely  represent  the  time  between 
the  release  and  re-capture ; they  afford  no  evidence, 
whatever,  as  to  the  days  on  which  the  fish  travelled 
and  how  long  he  stayed  at  each  intermediate  point. 
It  seems  that  a white  trout  was  marked  in  the 
uhite  adder  with  a more  or  less  distinctive  mark, 
turned  adrift  and  re-captured  300  miles  away  in  four 
days.  The  evidence  that  fish  do  all  return  to  their 
own  rivers  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  There  is  still 
less  evideuce  to  the  other  effect.  In  Norway  we 
have  a definite  statement  by  Professor  Smitt,  a 
naturalist  of  authority,  that  certain  rivers 
receive  fish  according  to  tlm  prevailing  wind  of  each 
year.  I have  not  seen  the'  figures  on  which  that 
statement  was  founded,  but  Smitt  appears  to  be  a 
careful  man.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission that  a number  of  rivers  are  grilse  rivers  only, 
it  seems  to  me  iu  the  last  degree  improbable,  that  a 
snail  race  of  fish  exists  in  these  rivei-s.  I think  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  fish,  though  they  may  only 
visit  these  rivers  as  small  ones,  go  into  others  when 
.7  are  larger.  Then,  as  we  know,  there  is  the 
instance  of  the  Ballisadare  river,  which,  I believe,  was 
entirely  stocked  with  fish  which  came  in  casually 
'hen  the  falls  were  made  accessible.  In  America  it- 
JJ  t'iat  neighbouring  rivers  benefited  by  fish  from 
m Penobscot — therr  were  traced  from  one  river  to 
another  by  labels  And,  Mr.  Moore,  I don’t  know 


whether  he  gave  you  the  evidence,  marked  a 

few  fish  some  years  ago — three  fish,  I think one  was 

found  out  in  the  sea,  and  another,  having  been 
marked  in  the  Erne,  was  found  in  Lough  Melvin, 
having  ruu  up  the  Bundrowse. 

5931.  Chaiuman. — It  didn’t  appear  what  time  it 
ran  up  the  Bundrowse  ; that  would  be  interesting. 
We  know  the  Erne  fish  don’t  go  up  till  the  last  week 
in  May,  about  the  30th.  About  that  time,  the  last 
week  in  May,  the  first’  rime  the  fish  shows  in  the 
Erne,  whereas  they  go  up  the  1st  of  February  in  the 
Bmdoge?—  ifes.  1 think  the  date  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  lias  been  rather  forgotten. 

5932.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether 
these  fish  went  up  the  Bundrowse  in  February.  We 
must  find  out  that.  It  would  depend  on  the  time  it 
was  found  in  the  Bundrowse.  However  there  is  no 
proof  of  it  at  present? — I am  sorry  I have  not  the 
dates. 

5933.  We  will  ask  Mr-  Moore  the  first  time  we 
see  him.  I would  like  to  find  it  out  ? — In  a discussion 
on  a certain  investigation  which  he  carried  out,  Dr. 
Noel  Paton  makes  the  remark  that  according  to  the 
marking  experiments  now  carried  on  in  Scotland,  the 
Helmsdale,  Spey  and  Dee  are  all  one  river.  But  we 
have  other  evidence  that  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  a great  many  fish  have  a distinct  preference 
for  one  river,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  (Plenties, 
is  in  the  habit  of  spawning  fish  artificially  on  a 
branch  of  the  Owenea  river,  which  divides  into  two 
branches ; and  in  ono  of  these  branches  he  lias  a trap, 
and  on  the  other  branch  a hatchery.  Well,  the  fish 
are  caught  in  the  trap,  taken  across  country  to  the 
hatchery,  spawned,  and  thrown  into  the  tributary, 
which  runs  by  the  hatchery.  They  next  turn  up  in 
the  trap  again,  having  gone  down  to  tho  junction  of 
the  river,  and  go  up  again,  as  we  shall  see  later.  It 
has  been  proved  this  year  beyond  all  doubt,  by  it 
having  occurred  with  marked  fish. 

5934.  Mr.  Green. — He  reported  that  last  year.  I 
mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Holt,  and  he  marked  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it?  — Mr. 
Pomeroy,  I have  no  doubt,  will  tell  these  facts 
to  the  Commission  himself.  He  tells  me  that  he 
stocked  the  river  connected  with  the  chain  of  loughs 
at  Dungloe  with  fry,  and  that  previously  no  salmon 
had  ever  been  seen  in  those  loughs,  and  some  years 
afterwards  some  salmon  were  caught  there. 

5935.  Professor  Cunningham. — How  many  years 
afterwards? — 1894.  I haven’t  the  dates  here;  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  1894  that  he  put  the  fry  down,  and  the 
salmon  were  caught  in  1899. 

5936.  Five  years  later? — He  does  nob  know 
whether  they  were  salmon  or  grilse,  but  they  weighed 
7 lbs.  or  8 lbs.  He  didn’t  see  them.  He  also  says 
grilse  of  7 lbs.  or  S lbs.  are  not  rare  in  his  river.  It 
is  remarkable.  I was  at  pains  to  ascertain  if  any 
steps  had  been  taken  at  all  to  remove  any  obstacles 
that  previously  existed  in  the  river.  Evidence  was 
given  by  Mr.  M'Clure,  of  the  Blackwater.  He  gives 
a parallel  case,  but  he  made  a passage  in  the  river, 
and  the  fish  might  have  gone  up  there  on  their  own 
account.  On  entering  on  my  duties  in  this  country  I 
most  fully  agreed  with  Professor  Cunningham  that 
marking  should  be  carried  on  here.  Only  a small 
sum  of  money  was  available  ; bub,  fortunately,  I was 
able  to  persuade  my  friend,  Mr.  Calderwood,  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  who,  indeed, 
required  no  persuasion,  that  marking  fish  in  this 
country  would  assist  the  work  he  was  carrying  on  in 
Scotland,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  as 
many  labels  as  I can  use.  I produce  the  labels  and 
tools. 

5937.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  show  us  how  they  are  fixed  ? — l have  directions 
printed.  (Handed  in.) 

5938.  The  number  is  entered  before  they  are  lifted 
out  • the  number  is  entered  in  a record? — That  is  a 
matter  of  detail,  of  individual  convenience:  I think: 
it  requires  three  men  to  do  the-  tiling  - comfortably— 
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one  man  weighs  and  measures  the  fish  ; one  man  is 
solely  occupied  in  taking  down  the  numbers,  the 
number  of  the  label,  the  weight  of  the  fish  and  the 
length  of  the  fish,  and  another  man  holds  the  fish  by 
head  and  tail  usually ; while  the  first  man  drives  this 
dot  ble  punch  through  the  back  fin  ; then  the  wires 
of  the  label  are  passed  through  the  holes  made  by  the 
double  punch,  are  caught  at  the  other  side  with  a pair 
of  pliers  and  twisted  tight  against  the  fin.  When  the 
whole  thing  is  tight,  the  strand  of  wire  resulting 
is  pressed  back  against  the  fin  and  the  fish  is  returned 
to  the  river,  or  rather  it  is  usual  to  put  them  into 
some  enclosure  lor  an  hour  or  two  to  recover  their 
strength,  as  the  process  is  naturally  somewhat  exhaust- 
ing as  carried  on  out  of  water.  I forgot  to  bring  a 
specimen  label  which  has  been  eighteen  months  in  the 
back  fin  of  a fish.  I can  hand  it  in  at  some  other 
time.  In  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899  I had  little 
time  to  attend  to  the  matter;  but  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Moore  I marked  a f-w  fish  on  the  Banu, 
Foyle,  and  Erne,  and  a few  were  marked  on  the  Corrib 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Hullett.  This  year  the  fish  will 
be  marked  after  spawning  on  a number  of  rivers.  Shall 
I read  out  the  number  of  rivers?  The  Bann,  Foyle, 
Erne— Mr.  Moore  ; Bush— on  the  Bush  the  fish  'has 
been  marked  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas ; Boyne— Mr. 

Fitzgerald;  Owenea — Mr.  Poiueroy;  Balfisadare 

Colonel  Cooper  ; Burrishoole— Mr.  Anketell-Jones. 
Newport— Mr.  O’Donel ; Screebe— Mr.  St.  George  • 
Corrib  and  tributaries— Mr.  Sallett ; Shannon— Mr! 

Place  and  Captain  Vansittart ; Laune  and  Maine 

Mr.  Power  and  Mr.  Greany  ; Caragh— Mr.  C. 
O’Brien  and  Mr.  Chute ; Currane  -Mr.  Butler  and 

Major  Cresswell  ; Kenmare  Blackwater Mr 

McClure;  Bandon— Mr.  Moreton  Frewen;  Nore-- 
Major  Hamilton  ; Slaney— Mr.  Hall  Dare ; and  many 
other  gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  to  see  to 
the  returns  of  the  labels  if  opportunity  occurs.  I 
may  say  that  I have  received  every  possible  assistance 
trom  every  one  to  whom  I applied  in  the  matter.  I 
have  here  some  notes  on  the  habits  of  fish  in  the  river 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  determining  factor 
of  the  ascent.  I don’t  know  whether  you  would  wish 
me  to  go  through  them. 

5939.  Chairman— lam  sure  they  are  interesting  1 
—Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account 
for  the  fish  entering  a river.  In  the  first  place  what 
one  may  term  the  instinct  of  spawning ; and  then  it 
has  been  suggested  that  fish  want  to  get  rid  of  sea 
lice,  and  m the  latter  case,  as  they  only  exchange  the 
marine  parasite  for  a fresh  water  one,  the  theory 
appears  to  be  somewhat  improbable.  The  spawnin' 
theory  is  met  with  the  objection  that  many  fish  enter 
a river  twelve  months  or  more  before  they  can 
possibly  spawn.  Dr.  Noel  Paton,  as  a result  of  his 
researches,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 

ZLt  “ th»  in  <leir,L 

t * n™r-  Whm  “>«  salmon  Ii<£ 

accumulated  the  necessary  amount  of  material  it 
tends  to  return  to  fresh  water.  Kesearch  dealin- 
with  the  consequences  of  fish  entering  rivers  w.-5 

rf  bST ll 1 v°ket by  Profess“'  Mother  Buesch, 
“’3  h“  “heervatlons  were  subsequently 
supplemen  ed  by  those  of  Dr.  Hoek  ou  the  Lower 
S3  ^r'  l4™1"?'  instituted  a series  of 


given  length  m ol  fairly  jmifonn  weighl 


• • . . * .aiuuei  instituted  a series 

inqume,  m Scotland,  which  have  culminated  L a 
a examination 


of  the  question  hy  Noel  P„on 

NoSTi  S*t  r Au8“st-  probably  from 

November  to  August,  fish  enter  with  about  tta  same 

then’small  33* ““  ™sdes'  °v‘™>  being 
tlien  smaH.  As  the  season  goes  on  the  fish  still  have 

about  the  same  total  amount  of  material  but  it 
becomes  divided  between  the  muscle,  and  ovarW 
and  roe  and  as  the  season  advances  still  further 
the  muscles  lose,  while  the  ovaries  gain.  Dr  Patou 
is  publishing  a further  gaper  on  the  sublet  £,t 
I have  not  seen  it— as  far  as  T 1™™  d ’ , 
provides  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of°£ 
opinions  on  the  subj  ect.  It  would  appear  that  fish  of  a 


entering  the  river  in  any  month  up  to  July  anH  1 
what  heavier  in  the  later  months1  As  far  a., 

the  East  of 


find  this  applies  to  different  rivers  i 


Scotland,  and  to  different  years.  The  only  ob  * 
tions  giving  plain  figures  that  I have  seen 
on  the  point  are  from  the  River  Tweed  in  1894  and 


1895,  and  there  there  is  clearly  a close  correspond,!" 
between  the  weight  of  the  fisl/iu  tl„ 


ever  the  numbers  are  pretty  high.  If  UUJ 
should  be  easy  to  test  the  truth  of  the  statZtots'tW 
in  had  years  fish  run  lean,  while  in  good  year,  they 
run  fat.  Pilose  statements,  if  true,  would  contain 
to  some  extent  the  nutrition  theory— the  difficult! 
is  that  we  cannot  obtain  fish  running  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  There  are  great  objections  to  askinsnm- 
prietors  to  catcli  fish  for  you  at  times  when  it  i, 
illegal  to  catch  fish.  Of  course  though  one  mi-htbo 
protected  by  permission  from  the  fishery  authority 
the  neighbours  of  proprietors  are  apt  to 
regard  all  such  proceedings  with  suspicion  To 
thoroughly  go  into  the  feeding  question  it  appem 
necessary  to  have  a trap  open  the  whole  year  round 
m order  to  contrast  the  fish  in  the  different 
months  and  different  years  ; statements  as  to  leau 
fish  and  fat  fish  being  too  vague,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  be  of  much  importance.  A further 
result  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton’s  examinations  of  the 
components  of  salmon  of  different  months  is 
that  he  practically  disproves  the  theory  that  winter 
salmon,  which  enter  the  rivers  clean  in  the  winter 
months,  simply  come  and  go  without  spawning.  He 
has  been  able  to  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  a to- 
and-fro  migration  of  that  nature.  The  question  of 
feeding  in  rivers  appears  to  me  to  be  more  or  less  dis- 
posed of.  The  salmon  when  it  enters  a river  has 
material  enough  for  the  muscular  exertions  of  ascernl- 
ing,  and  formation  of  roe.  That  salmon  do  occasionally 
swallow  worms  and  other  objects  seems  likely  enough; 
but  the  steady  diminution  of  the  material  accumulated 
in  the  muscles  seems  to  show  that  this  material  is 
not  replaced  by  any  sort  of  food  that  is  taken  in 
nvers,  and  while  the  subject— in  details— is  still 
mb-judice  to  some  extent,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
by  all  who  have  studied  it,  that  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  salmon  in  rivers  is  very  much  reduced. 
Digestive  activity  seems  to  be  resumed  by  the  kelts 
the  slats  — they  have  been  found  digesting  food,  a few 
of  them,  very  far  up  the  Rhine.  Kelts,  of  course,  are 
much  accused  of  devouring  various  other  fish — includ- 
ing their  own  youthful  relations — in  the  river ; hut,  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  not  very 
much  evidence  of  this.  It  seems  perfectly  clear tlwt 
they  are  capable  of  doing  so  if  they  chose,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  often  caught  in  the 
act.  I think  evidence  was  given  before  the  Commission 
that  fish  failing  to  get  up  a certain  tributary  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Erne  remained  in  brackish  water,  and 
perhaps  actually  spawned  there.  I don’t  think  that  it  it 
necessary  to  point  out  chat  it  has  been  conclusively 
known  for  a very  long  time  that  the  spawn  of  salmon 
cannot  develop  in  salt  water.  Experiments  recently 
made  show  that  the  spawn  cannot  even  be  fertilised 
in  salt  water;  but  if  fertilised  in  fresh  water  the 
eggs  develop  without  any  particular  disadvantage  in 
slightly  brackish  water.  I think  that  experiment 
finally  disposes  of  any  possible  theory  of  salmon 
spawning  in  the  sea.  Such  theories  do  persist,  but, 
of  course,  chiefly  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
Spawning  may  begin  at  the  end  of  October,  but  it 
usually  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  December.  1 
was  struck,  on  looking  into  the  subject,  to  find  the 
very  varying  accounts  given  of  the  way  in  which 
redds  are  formed.  It  appears  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance, in  view  of  the  effect  of  a flood  or  other  causes 
physical  causes — on  the  eggs  of  salmon,  and  also  it 
seems  that  in  comparing  the  percentages  of  fish 
hatched  in  hatcheries,  and  under  natural  conditions, 
one  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  proceed- 
ings. Accordingly,  I took  some  observations  this 
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last  winter  of  a pair  of  spawning  fish,  and  was  able 
to  see  their  proceedings  pretty  well.  I don’t  know  if 
•you  would  prefer  that  I should  read  the  details,  or 
give  a very  brief  summary. 

5940.  Chairman. — We  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Professor  Cunningham. — I think  the  brief  sum- 
mary would  be  more  suitable. 

Chairman. — If  you  have  it  summarised. 

Witness. — I can  summai'ise  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty. There  is  a stream  called  the  Augh-na-Nuram 
runuing  into  Lough  Corrib,  sifter  passing  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  underground.  The  fish  come  up 
Irom  these  passages,  and  are  all  very  small.  On  this 
and  other  rivers  that  I have  watched,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  salmon  always  chooses  an  existing  bank 
of  some  sort  to  start  working  on,  and  is  by  no  means 
particular  whether  that  bank  has  been  occupied  pre- 
viously by  trout  or  even  by  another  salmon.  The 
method  of  operation  appears  to  be  that  the  female,  by 
a series  of  motions,  drives  a furrow  into  the  gravel. 
When  I watched  them,  the  male  and  female  were 
lying  just  ahead  of  the  part  of  the  redd  which  the 
female  had  already  formed.  They  lay  close,  side  by 
side  as  a rule,  except  when  the  male  went  off  to  skir- 
mish with  another  male  that  occasionally  came  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  method  of  forming  the  redd, 
which  is  entirely  conducted  by  the  female,  consisted 
in  this— the  female  usually  lies  in  the  furrow,  which 
is  just  ahead  of  whatever  part  of  the  redd  has  already 
been  formed.  From  time  to  time  she  moves  forward 
a few  inches,  then  turns  about  half-way  over,  her 
body  slightly  curved,  the  head  and  tail  depressed, 
and  also  directed,  when  I was  present,  to  the  right 
side.  The  dorsal  fin  is  erect ; the  belly  fins  are 
rigidly  outstretched ; the  gill  cover  is,  sometimes  at 
aiy  rate,  distended,  while  the  pectoral  fins  work 
vigorously.  The  body  twitches  convulsively,  and  the 
tail  rapidly  works  in  a semi-rotary  motion,  and  in 
this  position  she  moves  forward  not  very  rapidly  for 
a distance  varying  from  a foot  to  a yard — the  tail  all 
this  time  performing  its  semi-rotary  motion  in  the 
gravel  or  sand  at  the  bottom.  The  pectoral 
fins  seem  likewise  to  touch  the  gravel  and 
stir  it  up  ; but  her  head,  as  far  as  I 
could  see  never  touched  it  at  all.  The  result  of  this 
munceuvre  is  that,  as  she  passes  forward,  a great 
cioud  of  sand  and  gravel  is  set  up  ; and  although  I could 
not  actually  see  the  ova  shed,  I am  convinced  that 
they  were  shed  at  that  time,  and  no  doubt  were 
covered  by  the  sand  and  gravel  in  its  subsequent 
descent.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon,  when  first  extruded, 
will  stick  to  anything,  not  in  virtue  of  any  sticky 
slime  they  have  about  them,  but  simply  because  they 
are  imbibing  water  as  hard  as  they  can  from  numerous 
small  pores  in  the  shell,  which  causes  them  to  stick 
momentarily  to  anything  they  come  across,  and  no 
doubt,  as  the  eggs  are  shed  by  the  female  into  the 
cloud  of  gravel,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stones, 
and  are  anchored  to  the  ground  while  other  stones 
fall  on  them.  As  far  as  the  female  is  concerned  that 
is  all  she  does.  The  furrow  is  dug,  and  the  eggs  laid, 
and  gravel  thrown  on  them,  all  in  this  single  process. 
Hie  whole  redd  results  from  a series  of  such  processes, 
Tiie  male  lay  close  beside  her,  as  a rule ; the  only 
part  he  took  in  the  operation  that  I coulcl  see  was, 
that  as  the  female  moved  forward  in  these  proceedings 
the  male  passed  over  sideways  her  back — I should  say 
over  her  tail — because  he  was  a little  behind  her.  I 
imagine  the  process  of  fertilization  took  place  during 
the  movement ; but  although  when  t.he  male  was  at 
hand  he  always  performed  this  operation,  he  was  by 
no  means  always  present  every  time  that  the  female 
was  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  gravel.  I could  only 
see  for  a short  distance  in  front  of  me — the  reflection 
of  the  light  in  the  water  prevented  me  seeing  what 
was  going  on  up  and  down  stream — but  every  now  and 
then  the  male  would  dash  up  the  stream,  and  I would 
see  a tremendous  disturbance  going  on  up  there — I pre- 
sume he  was  disturbing  somebody  else’s  conjugal 
arrangements— meanwhile  his  own  female  was  left 


alone,  and  while  left  alone  she  did  not  work  so  Jan.  25, 1900. 
frequently ; nevertheless  she  was  compelled  to  do  so.  Mr  E~at 
My  impression  is  that  all  the  eggs  she  shed  when  the  Holt, 
male  was  not  there  escaped  fertilization.  I may  add 
that  there  was  a trout  in  attendance  whose  function 
seemed  to  be  to  eat  as  many  eggs  as  he  could  before  he 
was  knocked  out  of  the  place  by  a blow  of  the 
male’s  tail.  Periodically  another  male  appeared  from 
somewhere,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  place  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  female,  always  approaching  on  the 
side  where  the  lawful  male  was  not.  The  lawful  male 
invariably  crossed  over  very  rapidly  and  dropped  down 
stream  obliquely  towards  the  intruder.  While  I was 
watching  there  never  was  any  fight,  the  other  male 
always  retired,  though  he  was  rather  the  bigger  of  the 
two.  Of  course  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  males  fight 
amongst  themselves  with  great  vigour,  and  I have 
seen  big  males  fight  myself.  But,  perhaps,  these 
little  grilse  males  don’t  injure  each  other  much.  In 
different  parts  of  the  river  the  gravel  varied  a great 
deal  in  size,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to 
the  fish.  I found  them  making  redds  where  the 
gravel  was  the  size  of  half  bricks,  while  they  were 
equally  content  with  pebbles  about  the  size  of  half 
crowns  largely  mixed  with  sand.  I have  also  found 
them  rooting  away  where  the  gravel  was  firmly 
bound  together  by  dirt  and  weeds  aud  all  manner  of 
stuff-  that  came  down  from  a mill  weir.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  disturb  a number  of  trout  redds  iu  the 
process,  but  whether  that  does  any  particular  harm 
to  the  river  I do  not  know.  In  one  place  there  was 
only  a very  thin  layer  of  gravel,  ainoimting,  I should 
say,  to  four  inches  deep,  on  the  top  of  a bed  of  hard 
marl.  A salmon  was  making  a redd  there,  and  had 
made  it  with  great  success ; but  all  the  gravel  was 
removed  in  front  of  the  redd,  and  I think  a redd  of 
that  sort  would  be  extremely  liable  to  be  injured 
in  a flood — these  thin  layers  of  gravel  being 
probably  easily  removed.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  srnolts- — that 
the  fry  of  salmon — remain  in  the  river  before  they 
run  down  to  the  sea  as  srnolts.  The  only  observations 
I have  on  that  subject  are  the  classical  ones  that  were 
made  at  Stormontfield  that  8 per  cent,  of  the  total  fry 
run  down  at  the  end  of  one  year,  60  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  32  per  cent,  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  I have  no  doubt  that  these  figures 
are  subject  to  great  individual  variation  Probably 
the  bulk  of  the  srnolts  go  down  the  second  year.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  the  fish  after  the  smolt  stage  is  very 
difficult  to  study.  I have  compiled  a table  of  results 
of  a number  of  marking  experiments.  I don't  know 
that  it  is  of  any  great  value  except  to  illustrate  the 
extraordinary  variations  that  has  been  observed  in 
the  rate  at  which  different  fish  grow.  This  is  a sum- 
mary of  the  same  table  (handing  in  a document).  I 
have  also  got  a cable  showing  the  differences  in  the 
increases  of  weight  observed  in  fish  that  have  been 
released  and  re-caught  at  the  end  of  a single  season. 

The  increase  appears  to  be  from  nothing  to  225 
per  cent.,  and  there  is  intermediate  variation.  This 
is  the  table  showing  it  (handing  in  a table).  (See 
Appendix  Part  II.,  Documents  Ho.  XXX II.) 

5941.  Professor  Cunningham. — This  is  in  the  same 
year? — They  don’t  all  occur  in  the  same  year;  but 
each  fish  was  marked  and  captured  in  the  same  season 
— it  is  the  growth  of  a single  season  only.  I have 
some  observations  on  the  food  of  salmon  in  the  sea. 

5942.  Chairman. — That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
would  like  to  hear  something  about.  It  all  depends 
on  what  we  have  been  told  i-  —In  the  British  seas  by  far 
the  largest  item  of  consumption  appeal's  to  he 
herrings.  Sand  eels  also  are  frequently  eaten,  and, 
much  less  frequently,  other  fish.  A few  fish 
contained  remains  of  Crustacea,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  salmon  caught  these 
things.  It  seems  quite  as  likely  they  were  already 
iu  the  small  fisb  when  the  salmoii  eat  them.  Some  & 
them,  probably,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  iu  tha 
way.  I know  that  salmon  have  beeii  found  con 
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taining  three  kinds  of  -worms — the  large  worm  called 
the  sea-mouse,  and  the  large  lug-worm,  and  the  creature 
called  Priapulus.  I do  not  see  how  these  animals  could 
havebeen  entered  in  therecords inmistake  for  any  animal 
that  swims.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  salmon 
are  by  no  means  wholly  surface  feeders,  but  that  they 
pick  up  things  from  the  bottom  ; unless,  indeed,  that 
these  worms  were  thrown  overboard  from  a tiawler, 
which  is  a rather  unlikely  contingency.  Mr.  Archer 
tells  me  that  he  found  a mackerel  in  the  stomach  of  a 
kelt.  I have  myself  found  a few  herrings,  a sprat,  and 
small  shrimps,  which,  I think  were  derived  from  fish 
that  the  salmon  swallowed.  Dr.  Hoek  found  a herring 
and  a large  piece  of  gar-pike,  the  skull  of  a smelt,  and 
skull  of  small  haddock ; but  it  seems  to  me  that 
herrings  form  by  far  lie  largest  proportion  of  the 
salmon’s  food,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  until 
the  herring  supply  gives  out,  the  salmon  won’t  come 
to  any  great  harm  from  want  of  food.  An  important 
question  appears  to  me  to  be  raised  by  the  sex  of 
grilse.  Taking  salmon  as  a whole,  the  returns  that 
I have  been  able  to  consult  show  that  the  female  is 
more  abundant,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  sea  fishes.  I don’t  know  about  river 
coarse  fishes.  But  when  one  separates  the  grilse  from 
the  salmon,  we  find  the  proportion  of  males  is 
very  much  higher  in  grilse  than  in  the  remaining 
salmon,  or  in  salmon  as  a whole.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  found  to  largely  exceed  the  number 
of  females.  It  suggests  itself  to  me  that  this  throws 
a possible  light  on  the  life  history  of  the  smolt— that 
it  may  possibly  mean  that  the  male  smolt  returns  as 
a grilse  before  the  female  smolt  returns.  I don’t 
know  if  there  is  anything  in  it.  We  find  that  winter 
salmon — the  salmon  that  run  as  clean  fish  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  or  the  very  late  months  of  the 
year — show  of  all  fish  the  highest  preponderance 
of  females.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  them 
may  be  fish  making  their  first  appearance  in  the 
river.  They  may  be  really  of  the  same  age  as  the 
males  which  ran  as  grilse  in  the  preceding  July  or 
August.  One  hears  a great  deal  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  males  on  the  redd  occasionally.  These  state- 
ments are  supported  by  actual  records  of  fish  caught, 
and  occasionally  -they  are  entirely  contradicted  by 
them.  The  apparent  explanation  seems  to  me  that 
while  the  female  only  spawns  once,  the  male  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  capable  of  attending  to  at  least 
three  females.  So  that  while  only  a proportion  of 
the  females  are  on  the  redd,  at  the  same  time  every 
male  in  the  river  is  ready  and  willing  to  render  any 
assistance  in  his  power,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 
males  on  the  redds  preponderates  greatly  over  the 
females  ; but  there  is  no  real  preponderance  of  males 
in  the  total  number  of  fish  in  the  river.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  a salmon  spawns 
every  year  or  every  other  year.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  fish  that  ran  last  December  is  a clean  fish, 
did  not  spawn  in  December,  and  won’t  spawn  till  next 
Ducember,  so  that  these  fish  clearly  do  miss  a year.  Mr. 
Archer’s  marking  experiments  with  numbered  labels! 
which  preclude  any  possibility  of  confusion,  have  de- 
monstrated that  some  fish  do  spawn  in  two  successive 
seasons,  and  the  same  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by 
other  experiments  cf  a similar  nature,  and  is,  I am  told 
supported  by  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  kelts.  Kelts  going  down  in  March 
have,  according  to  my  information,  been  found  with 
ovaries  as  far  developed  as  in  clean  fish  that  were 
coming  in  at  the  same  time.  That  was  in  the  River 
Corrib,  and  if  the  matter  is  considered  worthy  of 
inquiry,  I think  the  facts  could  be  got  from  Mr  Milne 

5943.  Professor  Cunningham— It  that  a matter  of 
your  own  observation  ? — No.  I had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  a large  number  of  kelts.  I think  if  you 
wished  to  pursue  the  inquiry  you  should  call  Mr 
Milne,  the  manager  of  the  Corrib  fishery. 

5944.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a reliable  observation, 
and  one  which  we  can  trust  1— It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
■perfectly  reliab’e  observation.  Mr.  Archer’s  experi- 


ments have  proved  that  some  fish  do  spawn  inn 
successive  seasons ; but  the  fact  that  he  re-caught  m 
after  the  interval  of  a season  and  that  some  of  th°rL' 
had  increased  in  weight  in  proportion  rather  fast10 
than  those  which  did  spawn  in  two  seasons  running 
seemed  to  him  to  suggest  that  some  fish  spawn  even 
other  year.  I think  he  is  very  possibly  right  buthh 
figures  present  no  proof  nor  does  he  pretend  that  they 
do.  In  America  Mr.  Atkins  buses  a conclusion  that 
salmon  spawn  only  biennially  on  materials  that  seem 
to  me  wholly  inadequate.  I consider  that  his  figures 
prove  nothing  except  that  he  caught  some  fish  in  clean 
condition  two  years  after  they  were  released.  About 
95  per  cent,  were  never  heard  of  again.  In  anv 
case  what  may  bo  true  of  the  American  coast  mav 
not  necessarily  affect  our  own.  But  to  my  mind  the 
net  result  of  Mr.  Archer’s  inquiries  is  that  while  some 
fish  do  spawn  every  year,  other  fish  do  not.  I see  no 
present  means,  except  by  largely  increased  marking 
experiments,  to  come  to  a conclusion  as  to  the  pr* 
portion.  Of  course  it  is  a matter  of  great  importance 
as  affecting  the  supply.  I have  some  remarks  afcont 
the  natural  enemies  of  fish  in  the  rivers — Idoritknow 
if  they  are  of  interest.  I think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  the  natural  enemies  of  fry,  which  are  well 
enough  known.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  them  all,  where 
it  exists,  is  the  large  variety  of  trout  which  is  known 
as  the  salvto  ferox.  I think  the  pike,  which,  of  course 
are  enemies  of  the  fry,  might  be  destroyed  if  trouble 
were  taken  in  such  places  as  Lough  Corrib  where 
they  run  up  the  narrow  drains  to  spawn  in  April.  I 
think  their  numbers  could  be  greatly  lessened  by 
attention  to  this  matter.  In  the  sea,  I have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  decline  of  salmon  may  be  attributed 
to  the  great  increase  of  sharks  in  the  sea  ofl  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  in  1898.  Sharks  were  certainly  there 
in  some  quantity  in  1898  and  1899,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  in  great  evidence,  as  the  weather  was  calm, 
and  you  could  see  them.  I cannot  say  that  they 
were  more  abundant  than  in  former  years,  though  the 


mackerel  fishermen  said  they  were  more  abundant  id 
1899  than  previously  in  their  experience.  Whether 
the  shark  can  catch  a salmon  or  not  I am  unable  to 
say,  but  I would  regard  it  as  very  improbable.  He 
might  manage  to  get  some  smolts.  Pollack  would 
probably  be  ready  to  take  smolts  in  June,  and  hardly 
ready  if  the  smolts  descended  as  early  as  May. 
Though  I have  caught  many  pollack,  I can’t  say 
that  I have  ever  found  smolts  inside  of  them.  Smolts 
have  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  coal  fish,  but  to 
what  extent  the  coal  fish  preys  on  smolts  I don’t  know. 

The  remains  of  salmon  trout  have  been  found  in  the 
haddock.  Porpoises,  dolphins,  grampus  and  killers 
are,  no  doubt,  destructive  and  unfriendly  on  occasion. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  been  more  or 
less  abundant  than  usual  of  late  years,  and  the 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government,  I 
may  Bay,  to  destroy  porpoises  in  the  Mediterranean, 
met  with  no  sort  of  success.  I cannot  say  that  I hare 
any  personal  evidence  against  any  bird.  I suspect  ; 
herons  do  no  good  on  rearing  ponds  which  they  frequent; 
but  they  are  certainly  partial  to  eels,  which  I have 
reason  to  believe  are  enemies  of  fry.  I have  heard 
that  seagulls  on  the  Oughterard  river  do  a great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  fry  when  the  water  falls  low ; that  is 
a matter  which  you  would  also  get  from  Mr.  Milne. 

The  cormorants  are  destructive  to  any  fish  they  may 
happen  to  catch.  I have  not  myself  found  smolts  in  ; 
them  ; but  I know  that  they  frequent  trout  streams 
in  the  winter,  where  there  can  be  nothing  to  eat  but 
trout.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  they  are  regarded 
as  so  destructive  that  they  have  been  removed  from  „ 
the  benefits  of  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act;  but 
I think  nobody  molests  them.  In  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamar  and  other  rivers  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
fishermen  are  mostly  wild  fowlers,  they  complain 
that  they  are  not  paid  for  shooting  these  cormorants, 
and  accordingly  do  not  shoot  them,  though  they  pro* 
test  strongly  against  the  cormorant  as  a destructive 
bird.  The  merganser,  one  knows,  is  a fish  eating  bird, 
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but  all  that -I  know  of  it  in  connection  with  salmon 
is  that  Captain  M oore  told  me  that  one  which  he  shoton 
the  Erne  was  full  of  perch  fry.  It  seems  to  me  in 
that  case  it  was  doing  more  good  than  harm.  I have 
seen  some  smolts  from  the  Bann  or  Foyle,  which 
looked  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  a lamprey 
or  larapern.  It  appears  that  leeches  were  found  on 
the  wounds;  bub  I do  not  think  they  could  have 
caused  the  wounds.  Seals,  no  doubt,  are  destructive, 
and  they  are  rather  abundant  on  the  west  coast ; but 
1 believe  a great  many  have  been  destroyed  where 
they  were  formerly  protected.  To  return  to  the 
question  of  sharks,  dog-fish  are  certainly  most 
extraordinarily  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kyle- 
more  river — I caught  172  in  one  night.  These  are 
the  small  spotted  dogs.  I have  no  reason  to  con- 
sider them  as  particularly  destructive  to  fish.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  other  creatures,  and  their  habits  in  an 
aquarium  suggest  them  to  be  very  unlikely  enemies 
of  smolts.  A witness  suggested  that  large  spring 
mackerel  attacked  smolts.  I have  neverfound  anything 
of  the  sort  in  the  stomach  of  the  spring  mackerel, 
which  do  not  seem  to  feed  to  any  remarkable  extent 
on  fish  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a salmon  has  been 
caught  with  a spring  mackerel  in  his  stomach.  I was 
asked  this  year  to  keep  a particular  watch  on  the 
destruction  of  salmon  and  white  trout  by  mackerel 
nets,  and  I was  stationed  during  the  whole  of  the 
spring  fishing  either  at  Ballynakill  or  at  Bofin, 
Ballynakill  being  within  easy  reach  of  Cleggan,  where 
there  is  a large  fleet  of  mackerel  boats,  and  Bofin 
l*ing  the  seat  of  a very  extensive  fishery  by  small 
boats.  The  fleet  at  Cleggan  consisted,  besides  a 
number  of  small  boats  from  Rossadillisk,  of  two 
ketches,  one  nickey,  ten  nobbies,  one  hooker,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  two  zulus  ; all  these 
are  technical  names  of  fishing  boats,  each  boat  having 
a long  train  of  nets.  Fishing  did  not  commence  until 
the  middle  of  April,  and  up  to  the  27th  of  May 
Cleggan  pier  was  visited  by  either  myself  or  one  of  my 
assistants  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the 
27th  of  May,  and  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how 
many  salmon  or  trout  were  caught  by  the  fleet.  I may 
say  that  the  men  on  board  these  boats  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  disclosing  any  facts  relative  to 
the  capture  of  salmon  or  trout.  I believe  no  trout  at 
all  were  caught  by  the  Cleggan  boats  in  April,  and  no 
salmon,  and  up  to  the  27th  May  1 myself  saw  only  eight 
trout  that  were  caughtby  Cleggan  boats — the  total  num- 
ber taken  up  to  the  end  of  May  probably  did  not  exceed 
fifteen ; it  was  probably  not  more  than  ten.  Certainly 
no  salmon  were  taken  or  I should  have  been  bound  to 
have  heard  of  it.  On  the  27th  of  May  we  crossed 
over  from  Ballynakill  to  Inisbofin;  but  I was  occasion- 
ally in  Cleggan  afterwards,  and  always  made  inquiries. 

I saw  the  remains  of  two  salmon — about  5 lbs.  each 
—•and  was  told  the  trout  had  been  plentiful  during 
the  week  preceding  the  9th  of  June.  A salmon  of 
19  lbs.  was  reported,  but  was  probably  confused 
with  one  taken  earlier  by  a Bofin  boat. 
The  fishermen  considered  they  should  catch 
m°u  ,*irout  a^out  end  of  May,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  they  never  got  many  at  any  time.  My  per- 
sonal impression  i3  that  fifty  trout  and  ten  salmon  would 
be  a most  liberal  estimate  of  the  total  catch  of  the 
Cleggan  fleet  of  large  boats  for  the  season.  One 
nobby,  the  owner  of  which  is  most  intelligent  and 
entirely  reliable,  caught,  as  I know,  only  two,  of  which 
one  was  a trout  and  the  other  may  have  been  a sal- 
mon. I did  not  see  the  second.  I never  heard  that 
’f  nobby  'was  either  much  more  or  much  less  fortu- 
nate UX  the  matter  of  catching  trout  than  the  rest, 
arly  in  June  a large  number  of  trout — they  call 
em  all  trout,  they  don’t  distinguish  between  trout 
an  salmon  except  when  they  get  a big  one — were 
seized  m a bay  on  this  coast,  and  another  haul  was 
ade  about  the  17th  June  on  a neighbouring  island, 
n each  case  of  a good  catch.  In  both  cases  these  fish 
•n  to  have  been  hawked  about  in  the  country  as 
aving  been  caught  in  the  course  of  the  mackerel 


fishing,  whereas  as  a matter  of  fact  they  were  j«n.  25,  iso. 
deliberately  poached.  As  far  as  Cleggan  is  concerned  1 - 
in  that  season  the  amount  that  the  fleet  caught  seems  Jj^tF'rn's' 
to  have  been  altogether  inconsiderable.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  all  the  fish  that  I saw  were  caught 
by  the  little  boats  from  Bofin — the  Cleggan  boats  are 
all  large  ones,  and  they  dare  not  shoot  their  nets  close 
inshore ; they  have  to  keep  at  a very  respectful  distance 
from  the  shore. 

5945.  Professor  Cunningham. — Three  miles! — It 
depends  entirely. 

5946.  Mr.  Green. — They  must  keep  clear  of  the 
rocks? — I don’t  think  they  would  care  to  be  nearer 
than  three  miles  in  that  sort  of  weather,  as  a rule. 

5947.  Professor  M'Intosh. — To  what  distance  do 
they  go  ? 

Mr.  Green. — Twenty  miles. 

Witness. — I should  scarcely  think  they  were  twenty 
miles  off  the  nearest  island  this  year. 

5948.  Mr.  Green. — Not  at  that  particular  point, 
but  at  Arran  they  do. 

Witness. — Ten  miles  off  Turk,  I shopld  think,  was 
the  most.  The  small  boats  from  Bofin  fish  closer  in, 
when  they  have  reason  to  suppose  that  mackerel  are  closer 
in,  and  they  certainly  landed  several  trout  at  Cleggan, 
and  one  salmon  weighing  19  lb.  That  was  on  the 
4th  of  May.  Shortly  after  that  they  ceased  to  land 
their  fish  at  Cleggan  altogether.  On  the  14th  of  May 
Mr.  Townshend,  who  was  acting  as  my  assistant,  went 
over  to  Bofin,  where  he  heard  a good  many  trout  were 
being  taken.  Our  laboratory  was  shifted  to  Bofin  on 
the  27th  of  Maj',  and  on  that  date  the  largest  take  of 
the  season  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bofin 
fishermen,  who  between  them  caught  twenty  trout,  or 
.fish  that  they  called  trout.  From  that  date  onward  I 
have  a record  of  every  fish  that  was  caught  in  Bofin ; 
the  fish  had  no  value  whatever,  so  I used  to  buy  them. 

I had  a fixed  price  of  Is.  for  salmon  and  6d  for  a 
trout,  and  on  these  terms  the  men  were  usually  anxious 
to  get  xid  of  them.  The  first  fish  I got  was  on  the 
30th  April — hone  were  caught  for  the  three  days  after 
we  arrived — and  the  last  fish  was  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  the  summary  is  forty-six  trout  and  thirteen  salmon, 
or  rather  grilse,  including  one  little  smolt  which  got 
somehow  tangled  in  the  mesh  of  the  net — not  in  the 
mesb,  but  tangled  in  the  head  rope ; there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  meshing  anything  as  small  as  a smolt  in  a 
mackerel  net.  The  trout  were  of  various  sizes,  some 
very  small,  and  others  fairly  large.  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  smolt,  the  salmon  weighed  from  about  2 
to  64  lbs.  Of  course  large  salmon,  if  they  were  there, 
could  only  be  caught  in  a mackerel  net  under  excep- 
tional conditions  by  getting  their  teeth  emangled  in 
the  twine ; they  won’t  mesh  in  a mackerel  net.  There 
are  a large  number  of  small  boats  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel  at  Bofin,  and  the  result  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  alarming,  as  far  as  that  district  is 
concerned.  Of  course  Bofin  and  Cleggan  are  not 
very  near  any  important  liver ; Kylemore  is 
not  a river  of  great  importance,  I believe,  and 
the  Killaries  are  some  little  distance  off.  Still 
the  Cleggan  fleet  pretty  well  spread  themselves 
across  that  line  of  country,  a line  that  any  fish  must 
pursue  if  coming  straight  from  the  sea  to  go  up  these 
rivers.  I have  some  information — it  is  not  my  own 
evidence — from  the  fishery  that  was  started  at  Black- 
sod  Bay ; this  year  there  were  two  ketches  and  three 
nobbies  which  were  fishing  with  mackerel  nets  off  the 
hay.  Mr.  Shiminin,  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
was  superintending  the  fishery  during  the  whole  time 
it  was  carried  on,  and  he  informs  me  that  as  far  as 
these  large  boats  were  concerned  they  got  two  fish 
which  he  called  trout,  saying  he  does  not  know  the 
difference.  Whether  any  were  caught  by  the  small 
boats  at  Iniakeagh  or  not  I know  not ; but  I have 
heard  that  a certain  amount  of  fish  are  caught  at 
Iniskeagh,  and  have  been  for  many  years  ; but  not,  as 
far  as  I know,  in  the  course  of  the  mackerel  fishery. 

I think  you  had  evidence  to-day  of  the  fishery  off 
Aran. 

2 K 2 
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Jun.  25, 1900.  5949.  Chairman. — Yes,  from  Mr.  St.  George1? — I 

Mr.  Ernest  can  onty  speak  of  that  by  hearsay.  I have  heard  that 
Holt.  a good  many  salmon  and  white  trout  are  caught 

there.  I have  arranged  for  observations  in  future  to 
be  kept  at  Valentia,  and  hope  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  systematic  observations  at  Aran,  and,  of 
course,  I shall  continue  to  watch  the  course  of  events 
in  regard  to  the  fisheries  at  places  where  I may  be 
stationed.  I believe  that  many  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  are  grossly  exaggerated,  though 
it  would  appear  from  Mr.  St.  George’s  evidence  that 
a certain  destruction  does  really  take  place;  but  I 
think  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  mackerel  fisher- 
men caught  a certain  number  of  trout,  which  number 
actually  exceeded  the  number  of  mackerel  which  were 
caught.  I heard  some  such  statements. 

5950.  Professor  Cunningham. —But  yon  place  no 
reliance  on  them? — No.  I have  heard  it  stated  that 
mackerel  nets  interfere  with  the  run  of  smolts.  I 
cannot  think  that  this  has  any  basis  of  truth.  The 
nets,  as  far  as  I know,  are  not  set  in  spring  close 
enough  to  the  shore  to  interfere  with  the  smolts,  and 
the  mesh  of  the  spring  nets  is  very  large.  On  some 
points  of  the  coast  a little  early  retting  of  cock 
mackerel  takes  place  quite  near  the  shore,  but  I 
believe  it  is  too  early  to  affect  the  smolts,  which  at 
that  time  are  mostly  in  the  river.  It  is  also  said 
that  though  the  nets  will  not  catch  large  fish,  unless 
accidentally  entangled,  they  may  scare  fish  away  from 
the  rivers.  I imagine  that  such  statements  are  largely 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  of  the 
mackerel  fishery.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
large  mackerel  boats  like  to  give  each  other  plenty  of 
room  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  probably  the  salmon 
could  slip  in  between  without  very  much  difficulty. 
They  would  certainly  get  inside,  as  the  boats  don’t 
venture  near  enough  to  the  rocks  to  turn  the  salmon 
that  are  actually  running.  With  regard  to  statistics, 
as  far  as  they  go,  statistics  of  salmon  show  a great  de- 
cline in  the  Moy,  Banu,  and  Eme,  whei'e  no  spring 
mackerel  fishery,  as  far  as  I know,  was  ever  earned  on. 
In  the  Laune  and  Shannon,  near  which  mackerel 
fisheries  have  existed  for  many  years,  there  is  much  the 
same  decline.  In  Lismore  there  is  an  equal  decline, 
and  in  Waterville  the  decline  is  perhaps  not  so  largely 
marked.  In  W aterville  and  the  Kemuare  Blackwater, 
where  mackerel  fishing  is  active,  and  has  perhaps  in- 
creased of  late  years,  the  decline  in  salmon  is  not  very 
marked.  I have  not  personally  heard  complaints  from 
salmon  owners,  but  it  is  thought  that  white  trout 
may  have  been  affected  in  the  Currane.  I am  given 


to  understand  that  mackerel  nets  have  increased  • 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  late  years,  and  a 
statement  was  made  to  me  that  the  spring  run  If 
trout  has  fallen  away.  The  total  numbers  of  trn  ! 
<lo  not  appear  to  show  any  ValittoB 
oan  be  easily  connected  with  m ^ “ 
in  the  mackerel  fleet.  For  instance,  while  the 
1886  to  1889  are  as  twenty-four,  the  years  189fiT 
1899  are  as  seventeen,  the  ratio  of  100  representing 
four  of  the  intermediate  years.  A period  of  great 
abundance  is  separated  by  two  periods  of  meagreness- 
one  of  these  was  before  the  increase  of  nets  could 
have  caused  any  effect  and  the  other  was  after  it 
Still  we  have  a definite  statement  that  the  spring  run 
of  fish  has  fallen  off.  I have  drawn  up  some  tables  of  all 
the  statistics  about  white  trout;  that  I could  come  bv 
(produced).  (See  Appendix  Part  //.,  Documents  hi 
J XI V.  (3)).  I have  the  Tweed— as  far  as  I know  the 
circumstance  of  fishing  have  been  unchanged  for  a 
number  of  years— the  Foyle,  where  there  never  was 
any  mackerel  fishery ; the  Erne,  where  there  was  none 
and  is  none  that  I know  of ; Waterville ; and  the  Bann 
in  which  the  particulars  for  the  last  few  yearn  are  rather 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  owners  have  been  allowed 
to  use  a small  mesh  net,  so  Mr.  M.'Dermott,  from  whom 
I got  the  figures,  tells  me.  I have  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  the  figures  from  the  Corrib,  a river  to  which  I 
attach  the  greatest  importance  ; it  appears  to  me  the 
most  important  river  of  all  in  this  connection,  as  one 
is  perhaps  entitled  to  presume  that  the  salmon  and 
trout  do  not  altogether  stay  in  Galway  Bay,  and  as 
soon  as  they  go  out  of  that  they  must  meet  the  biggest 
mackerel  fishery  on  the  whole  coast.  I have  not  heard 
that  the  river  has  suffered  much.  I think  Mr.  Hallett 
will  furnish  the  necessary  figures  or  ratios  either  to 
the  Commission  or  myself,  but  he  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  prepare  them.  I missed  a statement  with  regard  to 
the  Currane  river  which  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
bearing.  I gave  three  ratios  ; but  in  looking  up  the 
twenties,  I find  two  succeeding  years,  of  which  one 
was  twice  as  good  as  the  other,  which  was  only 
two-thirds  as  good  as  the  best  year  mentioned  since 
1885,  which  shows  the  enormous  variation  seventy 
years  ago  in  two  succeeding  years.  It  seems 
to  me  to  point  out  the  great  difficulty  in  showing  that 
fluctuations  have  been  caused  by  such  a thing  as 
mackerel  fishing. 

5951.  Professor  M'Intosh.— You  refer  to  white 
trout,  of  course  1 — White  trout. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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SIXTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  JANUARY  26th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair;  The  Eight  Hon.  O'Conor  Don  ; 
Professor  D.  J.  Conninhham,  P.E.3,  t.c.d.  ; Professor  W.  Carmichael  M'Iktosh,  p.r.s.  ; and 
Eev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Conner,  q.c.,  examined. 


5952.  Chairman. — Mr.  Conner,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  say  you  would  give  some  suggestions 
about  amendments  of  the  fishery  laws? — Well,  I 
prepared  two  statements,  which  I will  hand  in  as’  to 
some  matters,  and  the  first  matter  I would  like  to 
mention  as  a very  pressing  matter  is  as  to  the 
employment  of  coastguards  in  enforcing  the  laws  in 
estuaries,  that  is,  from  its  legal  aspect.  In  an 
estuary  there  is  no  efficient  mode  of  ensuring  that 
any  law  is  observed.  It  is  illegal  to  use  a net  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  or  within  three  and  a half 
miles  seawards,  or  half  a mile  inward  from  such 
mouth.  It  is  illegal  to  stretch  a net  across  any 
river,  and  there  are  a number  of  bye-laws  and  regu- 
lations as  to  the  use  of  nets  in  the  estuaries  and  in 
the  mouths  of  rivers.  But  all  these  provisions,  as 
well  as  regulations  as  to  the  meshes  of  the  nets 
and  other  bye-laws  made  by  the  Inspectors  as  to 
the  use  of  nets  in  particular  places  are  perfectly 
useless  in  the  tidal  waters  in  the  absence  of  some 
means  of  enforcing  them.  In  most  rivers  the  bailiffs 
of  the  Conservators  have  no  means  at  all  of  enforc- 
ing these  provisions,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  rivers 
which  are  not  large  enough,  or  in  which  there  is 
not  sufficient  money  to  employ  a steam  launch, 
and  without  some  boats  or  a launch  it  is  quite  useless 
to  endeavour  to  detect  an  offence  in  the  tideway, 
because  the  fishermen  do  it  from  boats,  and  have 
boats,  and  a man  on  foot  or  on  a bank  is  quite  help- 
less ever  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing,  or  to 
detect  them,  or  to  apprehend  them  if  they  commit 
breaches  of  the  law.  And  in  cases  where  there  is 
sufficient  money  to  provide  launches  and  boats, 
fishermen  show  very  little  respect  for  the  Con- 
servators’ bailiffs,  and  there  are  very  often  instances 
of  violence.  In  a number  of  cases  there  have  been 
loss  of  life  and  riots  and  so  forth,  which,  of  course,  is 
most  injurious  to  everybody  concerned,  and  raises  a 
great  deal  of  bad  feeling  and  does  serious  injury. 

5953.  That  does  not  require  any  amendment  of 
the  law,  it  only  requires  the  leave  of  the  Executive 
to  act  on  what  is  the  law? — That  is  so,  Lord  Justice. 
I press  this  point  about  getting  the  leave  of  the 
■Executive  for  the  coastguards  to  enforce  the  law  be- 
cause it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  both  from  my 
own  experience  and  what  I have  read,  that  the 
really  important  matter  is  to  secure  that  the  law 
should  be  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  where 
the  salmon  come  in.  Without  that,  if  you  allow 
“legal  fishing  to  go  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  it 
is  hopeless  to  think  there  will  be  any  fish  in  the 
upper  part,  and  it  is  very  unfair,  not  only  to  the 
fishermen  in  the  upper  waters,  but  also  to  all  men 
netting  in  the  estuary,  for  if  the  man  lowest  down  is 
Allowed  to  fish  illegally,  there  is  no  means  of  the 
other  men  getting  anything  unless  they  fish  illegally 
”°°-  You  cannot  expect  them  to  confine  themselves 
“°  legal  netting  if  the  men  at  the  mouth  are  allowed 
to  net  as  they  like.  Now  the  duty  of  coastguards 


to  insist  on  enforcing  .the  close  time  is  recognised  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
the  original  Fishery  Act  of  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap.  105,  Conner,  q.c. 
and  also  the  amending  Act,  8 & 9 Vic.,  cap.  108. 

I do  not  know  whether  these  matters  were  referred 
to  before. 

5954.  The  7th  & 8th  Vic.?— And  the  8th  & 9th 
also.  The.  8th  & 9th  Vic.,  cap.  108,  section  10,  pro- 
vides that  it  “ shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all 
officers  and  men  of  the  navy  or  coastguard  service, 
and  for  any  person  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  often  as  they  should  in 
any  fishing  weir,  net,  or  contrivance,  during  the 
weekly  or  other  close  time  or  season,  find  any 
passage  shut,  closed  or  obstructed,  or,  during  such 
close  time,  in  any  place,  find  any  net  or  contrivance 
placed  or  used  where  the  same  is  by  law  prohibited, 
or  shall  find  any  obstruction  in  the  Queen’s  share 
or  free  gap,”  and  soforth.  Then  it  provides  that 
they  shall  seize  and  remove  all  nets  or  parts  of 
nets  placed  or  used  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Act  of  Parliament.  That  clearly  im- 
poses, one  would  think,  an  obligation  on  them  to 
assist  in  preserving  the  close  time. 

5955.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course  this  was  carried 
out  for  many  years?  Six  or  seven  years? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

5956.  Are  you  aware  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
change?  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  that  at  all? 

Chairman. — It  was  after  the  Westmeath  riots,  in 

1870. 

5957.  Mr.  Green. — On  the  Blackwater  I remem- 
ber very  well  when  a gunboat  was  specially  stationed 
for  carrying  out  the  fishery  laws,  and  the  boats  of 
that  gunboat  patrolled. 

Witness. — I do  not  know  personally,  but  I be- 
lieve it  was  what  the  Lord  Justice  says,  that  it  rose- 
and  fell  with  the  Constabulary.  That  is  what  I 
heard.  The  7th  & 8th  Vic.,  I do  not  think,  does, 
deal  with  the  coastguards.  That  was  an  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  Constabulary. 

5958.  Chairman. — But  that  would  account  for 
the  other  in  reference  to  the  coastguards.  They 
found  that  it  was  so  beneficial  that  in  the  Act  of 
next  year  they  gave  the  coastguards  the  power  the 
Constabulary  were  given  by  the  7th  & 8th 
Victoria. 

Witness. — But  by  the  original  Fisheries  Act,  5th  & 

6th  Vic.,  cap.  106,  it  was  provided  by  section  86 
" that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  coastguard  might 
execute  warrants  of  justices,  and  do  all  other  acts 
on  sea  or  land  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  as  any  constable  might  law- 
fully do.”  And  the  powers  of  water  bailiffs  are  also 
defined  by  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  constables. 

That  is  in  section  84  of  the  same  Act,  and  sections 
88  and  90  provided  severe  penalties  against  any 
person  interfering  with  the  coastguards  in  doing 
their  duty  under  the  Fishery  Acts;  so  that  they 
have  a special  protection. 
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Mr.  H.  D. 
Goaaer,  q.c. 


5959.  O’Conor  Don. — Axe  you  aware  whether 
there  was  any  order  directing  them  not  to  interfere? 
— There  must  have  been,  because  when  it  was  men- 
tioned on  the  deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  which  I was  asked  to  attend,  his  lordship  gave  an 
answer  implying  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  do 
it  by  the  Executive,  and  the  reasons  that  his  Ex- 
cellency mentioned,  and  which,  of  course,  were  sup- 
plied to  his  Excellency  by  the  Department,  is  that 
it  would  be  an  imprudent  thing  to  allow  her 
Majesty’s  forces  to  discharge  the  duty  of  game- 
keepers.  I would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mission that  this  is  grounded  on  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  what  anybody  would  want  the  coast- 
guards to  do. 

5960.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  it  not  an  objec- 
tion more  raised  by  the  Admiralty  than  the  Execu- 
tive?— Quite  so;  and  I am  not  aware,  exactly,  who 
has  control  of  the  matter.  I presume  it  must  be 
the  Admiralty.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  that 
is  an  objection  that  entirely  misapprehends  what 
anybody  would  ever  ask  the  coastguards  to  do. 
All  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  enforce  the  law  in  a 
public  place,  that  is,  in  an  estuary  where  all  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  have  a right  to  fish,  and  do  fish, 
and  where  what  they  are  asked  to  do  is  to  assist  the 
fishermen  that  desire  to  observe  the  law,  as  against 
those  who  wish  to  get  an  unfair  advantage.  Either 
the  provisions  as  to  fishing  in  the  estuaries  are  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  or  they  are  not,  and  if 
they  are  a matter  of  public  interest,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  an  entire  misapprehension  to  say 
that  the  coastguards  are  in  any  way  doing  the  duty 
of  gamekeepers  for  private  persons  in  assisting  to 
enforce  them,  and  if  they  are  not  matters  of  public 
interest,  I don’t  see  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
for. 

5961.  Chairman. — It  is  hard  to  see  how  you  are 
enforcing  gamekeeping  rights  if  they  are  only  pro- 
tecting fish  on  the  spawning  beds? — That  would  be 
the  Constabulary;  I am  dealing  with  the  coast- 
guards. 

5962.  It  would  apply  to  both,  for  I have  no 
doubt  one  was  stopped  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
other? — As  far  as  the  Constabulary  are  concerned, 
I would  like  to  say,  as  far  as  my  personal  know- 
ledge goes,  the  Constabulary  give  every  assistance. 

5963.  I am  afraid  that  only  applies  to  some  dis- 
tricts. It  might  in  Bandon  ? — So  I understand. 

5964.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  is  the  duty  cf 
the  coastguards  in  England  and  Scotland  in  relation 
to  salmon  fisheries? — I am  not  aware  what  assist- 
ance they  give. 

5965.  I am  afraid  they  don’t  help  much.  They 
are  on  the  same  footing,  and  don’t  give  assistance 
with  regard  to  fisheries? — I don’t  know  whether 
they  have  similar  Acts  in  reference  to  the  coast- 
guards. 

Professor  M'Intosh. — I don’t  think  they  are 
much  mentioned. 

5966.  Professor  Cunningham. — I think  the  con- 
ditions to  some  extent  are  different  in  Ireland,  see- 
ing there  is  so  much  public  right  in  Ireland  in  the 
way  of  fishing,  when  there  is  none  in  Scotland,  or 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  that  in  Ireland. 

Professor  M'Intosh. — No,  and  the  coastguards  do 
not  give  assistance  in  Scotland. 

Witness. — Possibly  that  is  the  reason  why  this 
question  of  doing  duty  as  gamekeepers  is  always 
brought  up,  and  possibly  if  they  did  give  assistance, 
in 'Scotland  it  would  be  the  enforcement  of  some, 
private  right.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland. 
If  the  coastguards  were  allowed  to  give  even  a 
small  share  of  assistance,  even  if  they  had  what  we 
call  in  Ireland  “ the  name  of  ” giving  assistance,  it 
would  be  a very  great  benefit,  and  would  prevent 
violations  of  the  law.  It  would  occur  to  me  that  the. 
business  of  the  coastguards  ought  to  take  them  round 
the  estuaries  and  channels  in  order  to  make  them- 


selves acquainted  with  them,  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  ask  that,  if  it  came  within  their  obser- 
vation that  people  were  breaking  the  law,  that  thev 
should,  at  all  events,  report  it  to  the  Conservators 
or  Fishery  Department. 

5967.  Mr.  Green. — But  they  do? — I understand 
they  don’t. 

5967a.  In  some  cases  they  do,  but  report  it  per- 
haps a month  after  the  act  has  taken  place,  which  is 
perfectly  useless?— I might  point  out  also  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  copies  of  every  bye- 
law made  by  the  Inspectors  should  be  lodged  with 
the  coastguards,  obviously  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  to  do  something  with  it  after  it  was  lodged 
with  them,  that  they  were  to  see  that  it  was  carried 
out,  as  far  as  it  came  within  their  view  at  all 
events.  The  next  matter  that  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  unsatisfactory  law  as  to  the  stretch- 
ing of  nets  right  across  rivers.  There  are  provi- 
sions dealing  with  it  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
5th  & 6th  Vic.,  cap.  106,  sec.  27,  and  13th  & 
14th  Vic.,  cap.  88,  sec.  44.  It  is  prohibited  by  the 
former  section  to  stretch  nets  entirely  across  the 
mouth  or  across  any  other  part  of  any  river;  but 
the  statement  leaves  the  matter  in  such  an  indefinite 
state  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a conviction 
for  stretching  nets  across  the  river  unless  evidence 
can  be  given  that  the  net  actually  extended  from 
one  shore  to  another,  although  the  whole  available 
passage  for  fish  has  been  completely  closed  by  the 
net.  That  was  attempted  to  be  remedied  to  some 
extent  by  the  44th  section  of  the  13th  & 14th 
Victoria,  cap.  88.  That  is  at  page  240  of  my 
book,  and  that  prohibited  the  use  of  nets  in  such 
wise  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  is  the  Inspectors,  is  injurious  or  detrimental  to 
the  passage  of  fish,  and  which  they  shall  have  pro-, 
hibited  by  bye-law.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  in- 
tention of  that  section  was  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Inspectors,  skilled  persons,  should  be  given  great 
weight  to  in  considering  whether  the  drawing  of 
nets  in  particular  places  is  or  is  not  injurious  to  the 
free  passage.  But  some  specific  enactment  is 
needed  empowering  the  Inspectors,  if  in  their  judg- 
ment nets  of  more  than  a particular  length  cannot 
be  usefully  employed  in  a particular  channel  without 
infringing  the  provisions  as  regards  stretching  nets 
across  the  river,  that  in  such  a case  they  should 
be  allowed  to  proliibit  nets  of  more  than  a specified 
length  in  any  such  channel.  There  should  be 
power  to  make  such  bye-laws  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  section  91  of  the  first  Act.  But  some 
suggested  enactment  like  this  is  greatly  needed,  be- 
cause in  a number  of  cases  that  came  on  before  the 
Privy  Council  on  bye-laws  from  the  Inspectors, 
several  members  of  the  Privy  Council  have  stated  at 
different  times  that  bye-laws  should  not  be  made 
where  there  is  a specific  prohibition  of  the  offence 
in  the  Act.  That  is  to  say  that  their  view  was 
that  where  there  is  a penalty  for  stretching  a net 
across  a river  the  Inspectors  ought  not  to  make  a 
bye-law  prohibiting  the  use  of  a net  of  a particular 
length  in  a particular  place  merely  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  the  offence.  I do  not  know 
if  I convey  myself. 

5968.  .Chairman. — That  is  the  Nore  decision?— 
Yes,  it  began  in  some  expressions  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ball,  in  the  case  of  the  River  Nore,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  I know  for  one,  has  personal!} 
referred  to  it  since,  and  it  would  occur  to  me  that 
some  provisions  would  be  necessary  saying  that  tne 
Inspectors  might  prohibit  the  use  of  nets  of  more 
than  a particular  length  in  a particular  place,  where, 
owing  to  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  river,  i 
was  impossible  to  prove  the  offence,  or  difficult  0 
prove  the  offence  of  stretching  nets  across  e 
channel  available  for  the  passage  of  fish. 

5968a.  In  other  words,  to  make  a bye-law  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  anything  already  Pr  . 
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hibited.  I think  it  would  be  very  useful  myself  ? — 
That  conveys  exactly  what  I wanted  to  say.  That 
has  been  a very  serious  injury  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  bye-laws,  and  it  makes  a great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  anybody  advising  whether  a bye-law  is  ultra 
vires  or  infra  vires.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  order 
to  say  whether  a net  of  a particular  length  is  proper 
for  use  at  a particular  place  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  persons  who  make  the  decision  should 
see  the  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  from 
vim  voce  evidence,  certainly  without  very  extensive 
maps  and  plans.  Then  another  matter  in  which  the 
Acts  require  amendment  is  with  respect  to  breach 
of  the  regulations  as  to  close  seasons.  That  is 
dealt  with  in  section  36  of  the  first  Fishery  Act. 
That  is  on  page  39.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted 
as  regards  that  section  is  that  there  is  undoubtedly 
a curious  mistake  in  it,  because  it  provides  that  if, 
during  the  close  season  for  salmon  fixed  by  any 
Act  in  force  in  Ireland,  persons  have  fish  illegally 
in  their  possession,  certain  penalties  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. But  the  close  season  for  salmon  must  mean, 
and  has  been  decided  by  the  Courts  to  mean,  the 
close  season  for  salmon  or  trout  respectively,  be- 
cause it  provides  penalties  on  a person  having  a 
trout  in  his  possession  during  the  close  season  for 
salmon,  although  it  is  legal  to  capture  trout,  or  may 
be  legal  to  capture  trout,  when  it  is  not  legal  to 
capture  salmon. 

Mr.  Gheen. — There  is  great  confusion  in  several 
Acts  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a trout,  whether  a 
white  trout  or  a brown  trout. 

5969.  Chairman. — You  will  find  the  definition  of 
trout  is  very  exhaustive.  It  is  extremely  wide. 

Witness. — It  is  in  the  first  section,  13th  & 14th 
Vic.,  cap.  88.  It  is  at  page  198,  “ The  word  trout 
shall  extend  to  and  include  pollen  or  fresh  water 
herring,  and  all  fish  of  the  trout  kind.”  Prior  to 
that  pollen  was  included  under  the  head  of  salmon. 

5970.  Chairman. — Salmon  is  defined  immediately 
above  that,  just  as  widely. 

Witness. — Salmon  includes  sea  trout,  white  trout. 

5971.  Chairman. — “ Samlets,  parr,  and  other  fish 
of  the  salmon  kind.” 

Witness. — So  that  in  strictness  you  have  to  have 
a salmon  licence  for  catching  white  trout,  though  it 
is  a provision  that  is  very  often  not  observed.  Now 
the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  this  36th  section  is 
that  there  are  no  penalties  for  the  possession  of  fish 
caught  by  netting  at  a time  when  the  river  is  only 
open  for  angling,  although  you  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  fish  have  been  caught  by  nets  during  the  time 
that  the  net  season  was  closed;  yet,  if  the  river 
was  open  for  angling  at  that  time  you  cannot  prose- 
cute any  person  who  has  possession  of  such  fish. 
You  can  only  prosecute  the  person  who  actually 
caught  them.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  very 
seldom  find  a prosecution  established  in  any  large 
case  for  actually  catching  the  fish.  The  easy  way 
of  detecting  it  is  always  finding  them  in  possession  cf 
some  party,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  concerned  to 
show  how  he  caught  them,  it  is  for  him  to  do  that. 

5972.  O’Conor  Don. — And  if  the  river  was  open 
for  angling,  how  could  you  prosecute  them  for 
having  them  in  possession? — It  should  be  made 
penal  to  have  in  possession  fish  which  had  been 
caught  by  a net  unless  the  party  could  show  that 
he  had  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  they 
were  legally  caught. 

5973.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  an  offence  to 
take  them  by  nets  afterwards  ? — It  would.  It  would 
be  an  offence  to  take  them  by  nets. 

5974.  O’Conor  Don. — Would  you  throw  the  onus 
of  proving  how  they  were  taken  on  the  man  who 
had  them  in  possession? — -Exactly.  You  see  after 
the  nets  are  closed  the  saleable  fish  caught  by 
angling  are  few  in  number,  and  if  a man  is  found 
with  a large  quantity  of  fish  in  his  possession,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  everybody  that  they  are  illegally 
caught. 


5975.  Chairman. — There  was  a suggestion  made  jan.  26,  i9oo. 
to  us  that  there  should  be  no  salmon  sold  after  the  w 

nets  were  taken  off  ? — I think  it  would  be  no  harm  Conner,  o'o. 
to  make  a provision  that  there  should  be  no  salmon 
sold  at  the  end  of  the  season  after  the  nets  are 
taken  off,  because  then  the  salmon  are  of  very  little 
marketable  value. 

5976.  Professor  MTntosh. — Was  it  ever  intended 
that  they  should  be  sold  by  the  extension  of  the  rod 
season  ? — I think  it  was  not.  In  the  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  only  thing  that  was  considered  in  reference 
to  the  close  season  was  the  close  season  for  netting. 

The  angling  was  to  a large  extent  disregarded.  It 
did  nob  occur  to  the  framers  of  the  Act  that  the 
quantity  of  fish  caught  by  angling  would  be  of  such 
a quantity  as  to  be  a marketable  matter,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them. 

5977.  Chairman.— The  extension  period  was  a 
thing  got  up  by  anglers.  In  many  places  they  fish 
to  the  1st  of  November,  when  the  fish  are  perfectly 
useless. 

Professor  MTntosh. — Would  the  certificate  of 
origin  not  help  you? — I will  have  something  to  say 
with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Green. — There  is  another  thing — are  there 
not  salmon  exposed  for  sale  after  they  have  been 
kept  in  ice,  and  commonly  sold  during  the  close 
time? — The  whole  of  that  trade  would  be  stopped 
by  this  suggestion. 

Professor  Cunningham. — No,  that  would  be 
covered  by  the  certificate  of  origin. 

5978.  Chairman. — There  was  a suggestion  made 
that  would  completely  meet  that,  that  anyone 
putting  salmon  into  an  ice  house  should  hand  in  a 
schedule  along  with  them,  showing  the  date  at  which 
they  were  deposited. 

Witness. — Quite  so,  Lord  Justice.  That  was 
suggested  by  the  Fishmongers  Company,  I think. 

Another  matter  that  requires  amendment  in 
reference  to  section  36,  the  close  season  section, 
is  as  regards  the  provision  that  in  recover- 
ing the  penalty  proof  that  a person  had  the 
salmon  or  trout  in  his  possession  during  the 
close  season  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  salmon  was  caught  during  the  close  season. 

That  provision  is  a very  valuable  provision,  but  at 
present  it  is  useless,  and  for  this  reason — there  are 
so  many  close  seasons.  At  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed  the  close  season  was  one  for  all  Ireland  until 
it  was  changed,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing it.  But  now  if  the  angling  season  is  open  the 
party  cannot  be  prosecuted.  In  the  event  of  the 
offender  being  a fishmonger  carrying  on  business  at 
a place  like  Cork,  which  is  supplied  by  a number  of 
rivers,  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
judges  in  a case  that  came  before  them  that  the 
fact,  that  the  place  was  supplied  by  a number  of 
rivers,  would  be  sufficient  to  displace  the  obligation 
of  showing  that  they  came  from  a river  which  was 
open.  Now,  what  I would  suggest  would  be  that 
the  section  should  be  amended  by  stating  that  the 
possession  of  fish  during  the  close  season  at  any 
particular  place  should  be  proof  that  the  fish  was 
caught  during  the  close  season,  unless  evidence  to 
the  contrary  was  adduced.  At  present,  where  a 
town  is  supplied  from  several  adjoining  rivers  hav- 
ing different  close  times,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
fact  of  one  river  being  open  to  sell  with  impunity 
fish  caught  during  the  close  time  in  other  rivers. 

So  the  fact  of  one  small  river  being  open  leads  to  the 
sale  of  immense  quantities  of  poached  fish  during 
the  close  season,  from  other  rivers.  I submit  that 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  that  the  onus 
of  proof  that  such  fish  was  not  caught  in  such  dis- 
trict should  lie  on  the  person  having  possession  of 
the  fish.  As  regards  a very  important  matter,  that 
is  the  free  gaps  in  weirs,  I think  the  law  requires 
amendment  very  much.  It  is  in  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  both  for  the  owners  of  the  weirs  and 
for  everyone  else  interested.  In  the  first  place,  the 
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Jan.  26, 1900.  owner  of  the  weir  can  never  be  certain  that  his 
Mr.  hTd.  free  gap  is  correct,  because,  although  the  Queen’s 
Conner,  q.c.  Bench  Division  in  the  Lismore  weir  case  of  1899, 
held  that  if  the  Fishery  Commissioners  certified 
under  the  Act  of  1863  that  the  weir  was  legal, 
then  unless  some  change  takes  place,  the  free  gap, 
although  it  may  not  comply  with  any  provision  of 
the  Act,  does  not  subject  the  owner  to  any  penalty. 
That  is  to  say  that  if  the  Inspector's  certified,  when- 
ever they  held  their  inquiry,  that  the  gap  com- 
plied with  the  regulations,  although  the  bed  of  the 
river  may  change  and  everything  may  change,  and 
the  gap  may  not  comply  with  any  provision  of  the 
Act,  still  the  weir  owner  is  subject  to  no  penalty. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  cannot  tell  whether  his  free 
gap  is  right  or  not.  Because  if  he  makes  any  change 
in  the  weir  or  river  he  may  be.  subject  to  a penalty, 
and  can  be  prosecuted  one  day  by  one  common 
informer  in  the  way  every  prosecution  is  brought, 
and  one  bench  of  magistrates  may  hold  the  gap  is 
right,  and  next  week  he  may  be  prosecuted  by  an- 
other, and  the  next  bench  of  magistrates  may  hold 
his  gap  is  wrong.  Therefore,  I suggest  it  would  be 
a great  protection,  even  for  the  weir  owner,  if  there 
was  some  way  by  which  he  could  tell  whether  his 
free  gap  was  correct  or  not,  and  that  would  alto- 
gether protect  him  from  prosecution. 

5979.  Mr.  Green. — Issuing  a certificate  from 
time  to  time? — Quite  so. 

5980.  Chairman. — He  would  have  to  have  a 
certificate  every  season  before  he  began  his  netting. 
Of  course,  it  is  the  silting  in  the  river  that  does  it. 
I hardly  ever  saw  a Queen’s  gap  that  was  right. 

Witness. — But  there  is  no  power,  at  present,  to 
give  any  certificate  from  time  to  time.  I say  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other  people  interested  in  the 
river  there  is  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  that, 
although  a free  gap  may  be  utterly  useless,  and  may 
not  comply  with  one  single  provision  of  the  Act, 
although  it  may  in  fact  be  wrong  in  every  particular 
item,  still  nobody  has  any  remedy  unless  he  can 
prove  that  the  weir  owner  actually  caused  the 
change  himself,  and  certainly  that  does  occur  to  me 
to  be  a very  peculiar  state  of  things.  The  Act  of 
1863  contemplated  that  from  that  time  forth  there 
should  be  an  effective  free  gap  in  every  fishing  weir. 

5981.  Mr.  Green. — Take  an  extreme  case.  If  in 
the  silting  up  of  the  river  the  Queen’s  gap  became 
perfectly  dry,  as  is  quite  possible,  what  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  course  to  adopt  then? — It 
would  be  left  dry. 

5982.  Chairman. — Is  there  no  way  of  getting  a 
second  certificate? — There  is  no  way  of  getting  a 
second  certificate.  The  Act  of  1863  clearly  contem- 
plates i that  there  should  be  always  an  effective 
free  gap,  because  it  says  at  section  12,  at  page  267, 
“ the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  efficient  free  gaps  in  weirs,”  and 
then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  what  the  gap  is  to  do 
and  what  the  gap  is  to  be. 

5983.  Then  it  contemplates  its  being  maintained 
as  well.  Where  it  is  not  maintained  there  is  a 
penalty? — But  the  way  that  has  been  construed  is 
this,  that  it  must  have  been  assumed  to  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  originally,  or  the 
Inspectors  would  not  give  their  certificate,  and  if 
you  maintain  it  in  the  way  it  was  made  originally, 
no  penalty  is  incurred.  Then  I suggest  that  powers 
should  be  given  to  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  from 
time  to  time  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  every 
free  gap  and  whether  it  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  having  inquired,  to  give  a certificate 
of  compliance  which  should  be  an  absolute  protec- 
tion against  penalties,  as  regards  the  situation  and 
form  of  the  gap,  so  long  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Inspectors,  the  gap  continues  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  But  if  it  should  be  alleged 
from  any  cause,  natural  or  otherwise,  that  the  gap 
has  ceased  to  be  a proper  one,  it  should  be  open  to 


the  Inspectors  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  matter 
proper  provision  being  made  to  prevent  frivolous  or 
vexatious  complaints,  and  I think  the  Inspectors 
should  be  the  sole  judges  of  whether  the  free  mb 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  all 
inquiries  into  it  should  be  wholly  removed  from 
justices.  The  ordinary  bench  of  justices  is  abso- 
lutely incompetent  to  deal  with  such  matters  as 
whether  free  gaps  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  These  are  matters  in  which 
there  are  large  interests  involved  and  a great  deal 
of  money  at  stake  one  way  or  the  other,  and  these 
questions  .are  absolutely  beyond  the  competence  of 
justices.  I think  it  is  quite  idle  to  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  compliance  with  the  Act  to  any  tribunal 
except  that  of  skilled  persons  coming  to  their  con- 
clusion from  personal  inspection  of  the  place.  It 
i«  a more  waste  of  time  and  money  to  try  to  find 
out  before  a bench  of  justices  whether  the  bottom  of 
a gap  is  level  with  the  original  bed  of  the  river  or 
whether  it  is  in  a parallel  line  with  the  stream  of  the 
river,  or  as  regards  any  of  these  matters  with  which 
a free  gap  has  to  comply.  It  means  enormous  ex- 
pense for  either  party  in  the  shape  of  bringing 
maps,  engineers  and  plans,  counsel  and  solicitors, 
down  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country,  and,  in 
fact,  it  reduces  the  whole  provision  to  an  absurdity, 
and  when  everything  is  done  and  it  is  all  over,  it  is 
not  done  half  as  well  as  if  the  Inspectors  had  gone 
down,  looked  at  the  place,  taken  their  own  measures, 
and  seen  how  the  thing  stood  themselves.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a hardship  to  weir 
owners  to  have  them  to  change  the  situation  of  the 
gap  in  the  event  of  the  bed  altering,  but  it  occurs  to 
me  it  is  a sufficient  answer  to  that  to  say  that  the 
Legislature  has  indicated  that  the  monopoly  gained 
by  placing  a barrier  across  a salmon  river  entails 
the  obligation  of  having  always  in  such  barrier 
an  efficient  free  gap.  And  some  elasticity  might 
be.  given  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  Act  by 
providing  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  at  liberty 
to  decline  to  withdraw  their  certificate,  though  the 
gap  may  not  in  every  respect  be  in  compliance  with 
the  Act,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  gap  continues  to 
be  thoroughly  efficient.  Then  no  provision  at  pre- 
sent exists  for  the  compelling  of  the  making  and 
maintaining  of  a free  gap  in  weirs,  such  as  eel  or 
trout  weirs,  set  up  since  1863,  because  section  12  of 
the  Act  of  1863,  to  which  I refer,  only  applied  to 
weirs  existing  at  the  date  of  the  Act,  and  section 
16  of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  makes  the  certificate 
of  the  Inspectors  compulsory,  only  applies  to  salmon 
weirs ; so  that  any  weirs  put  up  after  1863  for  eels 
or  trout,  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  provision  for 
having  a free  gap  in  them.  And  as  regards  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  of  section  12,  in  relation  to  the 
free  gaps,  there  is  one  of  these  provisions  that,  I 
think,  requires  alteration,  page  267,  section  12, 
sub-section  3.  It  is,  “ No  alteration  shall  be  made 
in  the  bed  of  any  river  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  water  through  a free  gap."  It  does  not 
follow  that  increasing  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
free  gap  is  a good  thing  for  it  either — in  some  cases. 
It  should  be  made  penal  to  alter  the  flow  of  water 
through  a free  gap.  As  regards  fish  passes  and  mill 
weirs,  there  is  no  means,  except  by  indictment,  of 
compelling  a free  pass  to  be  put  in  weirs  constructed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  penalty 
in  section  63  of  the  5th  & 6th  Victoria,  chapter 
106,  at  page  70.  The  beginning  of  the  section  says 
that  every  weir  built  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
shall  be  built  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  run  and 
migration  of  salmon,  trout  and  other  fish,  but  there 
is  no  penalty  attached  for  not  so  making  it,  and  i 
would  suggest,  as  that  is  a matter  of  such  import- 
ance, that  no  weir  ought  to  be  built  across  a river 
without  some  certificate  from  the  Inspectors  that  a 
free  pass  had  been  constructed.  , , 

5984.  O’Conor  Don. — In  sub-section  C,  of  tna 
section,  isn’t  there  a penalty  there,  “In  case  any 
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owner  or  occupier  of  such  mill  shall  neglect  or 
refuse”! — It  has  been  held  that  that  does  not  apply 
tc  the  provisions  of  the  first  part  of  the  section.  It 
is  in  lie  case  referred  to  in  page  72,  the  case  of 
Kavanagh  v.  Glomey. 

5985.  Chairman. — There  is  no  practical  provision 
for  keeping  it  a free  pass  ? — No,  not  if  it  injures  the 
water  power  of  the  weir. 

5986.  Or  if  it  can  be  made,  it  is  only  the  Con- 
servators can  do  it,  and  taey  have  no  funds  to  do  it 
with? — Exactly.  The  next  point  I would  like  to 
mention  is  as  regards  the  offence  of  poisoning.  The 
provisions  against  poisoning  water  by  the  use  of 
lime,  spurge,  or  other  noxious  materials  are  abso- 
lutely inefficient.  This  offence,  which  is  very  common 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  is  very  destructive.  It  is 
usually  committed  at  night,  so  that  nobody  can  see 
the  poison  put  into  the  water.  Section  36  of  the 
13th  & 14th  Victoria,  chapter  88,  is  the  only 
effective  remedy,  so  far  as  I can  see  at  present. 
Page  235.  The  provision  is  that  persons  found 
taking  fish  from  any  river  or  lake  where  it  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  that  such 
fish  had  been  wilfully  poisoned  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  10s.,  and  not  more  than  £5. 
Nobody  is  ever  convicted,  or  very  seldom,  for  putting 
the  poison  into  the  river.  They  are  very  seldom 
seen  doing  it.  And  what  I say  is  really  required  is 
something  to  prevent  the  offenders  selling  the  fish 
which  they  have  taken  out  before  attention  is 
excited.  At  present,  if  the  river  is  poisoned,  and 
if  the  poachers  can  get  the  fish  away  from  the  river, 
they  can  do  so  with  absolute  impunity.  If  the 
bailiffs  find  a cartload  of  poisoned  fish  they  cannot 
take  possession  of  them,  or  seize  them,  and  the 
people  in  possession  of  them  sending  them  off  by 
Tail  incur  no  penalty  whatever.  That  seems  an 
extraordinary  state  of  things,  and  some  provision  is 
urgently  required  to  penalize  the  possession  of  fish 
winch  the  justices  come  to  the  conclusion  have  been 
poisoned,  and  if  proof  is  given  that  the  fish  have 
been  poisoned,  the  onus  of  proof  should  lie  upon  the 
defendant  of  showing  that  they  came  into  his 
possession  without  knowledge,  or  reasonable  know- 
ledge, that  they  were  illegally  killed.  And  provi- 
sion should  also  be  made  for  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  such  fish. 

®.REEN- — Oppose  it  was  proved  that 
the  fish  was  fairly  caught,  and  that  they  had  gone 
bad  in  the  meantime,  who  is  to  compensate  the 
~ then  ? — That  difficulty  arises  with  all  seizures 
fin  lad  ^ *^0eS  seem  ca,use  any  injury  in 


. 0 ^-Professor  MTntosh. — Would  you  attach  a 
nne.— Well,  it  depends  upon  what  tribunal  it  is 
rought  before.  It  is  no  use  having  too  heavj 
penalties.  If  there  are,  that  would  cause  the 
i unal  to  acquit  the  man,  whether  there  is  strong 
evidence  agamjst  him  or  not,  and  that  is  the  reason 
y 1 think  that,  in  all  these  fishery  cases,  having  a 
minimum  penalty  is  really  very  little  remedy,  be- 
use  if  the  bench  consider  the  minimum  penalty  toe 
jarge  you  will  find  a difficulty  jn  getting  some  mem- 
ers  of  the  bench  to  convict  at  all;  and,  if  they  dc 
Vlc , and  they  think  the  penalty  is  too  large, 
.*7  Pres&nt  a memorial  asking  for  its  reduction, 
“ P°*?lbly  it  is  reduced,  and  all  the  cost  of  the 
E*?*  *S  was*'ecb  The  minimum  penalty, 
little  ^ j1-  may  .k?  some  good,  is  comparatively 
Providing  a proper  punishment, 
in  ^haihman. — They  sometimes  fine  only  Id. 

<fareS°Sv  •fi?i!iCtS  f°r  flax  water?— Oh  yes;  but  I 
CT.„  , ^ there  was  a minimum  penalty  in  refer- 
° aafc  tbey  would  probably  come  to  the  same 
all  111  some  other  way.  There  is  no  difficulty  at 
p ’ i a general  rule,  in  discovering  whether  fish 
it  alwfn  i , ky  poison  or  not.  In  the  first  place, 
summnJ8  Tes  P1306.*11  very  driest  part  of  the 
Person  t le  river  *s  ver7  low,  and  when  a 

who  has  no  fishery  rights  is  found  with  a 


large  load  of  fish  which  appear  to  have  been 
poisoned.  It  can  be  detected  from  looking  at  the 
fish,  I am  told. 

Mr.  Green. — The  gills  are  distended. 

5990.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  they  blanched? 
—Yes,  at  least  that  is  my  observation,  and  if  a river 
is  poisoned,  and  a person  who  has  no  fishery  rights 
is  found  with  a load  of  fish  that  appear  to  have 
been  poisoned,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  fish  that  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  river. 

5991.  Chairman. — Would  you  give  power  to  the 
Inspector  to  examine  any  parcel  of  fish  that  he  sus- 
pects?— There  should  be  power  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  Conservators  to  examine  any  parcel  of  fish 
which  they  suspect  of  being  illegally  caught.  There 
is  a question  whether  that  is  met  by  an  Act  called 
the  Pollen  Act.  The  Act  is  54th  & 55th  Victoria, 
chapter  20,  at  page  338,  and  section  5. 

5992.  That  is  another  question  of  the  Con- 
stabulary coming  in? — “It  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
officers  and  men  of  the  Constabulary,  and  all  other 
persons  empowered  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  to  open  and  examine  all 
baskets  and  boxes  and  other  packages  containing 
fish,  whether  at  railway  stations,  docks,  or  quays,” 
and  soforth.  It  is  stated  that  the  construction 
given  to  that  is  that  they  are  only  to  examine  pack- 
ages that  actually  contain  fish,  and,  of  course,  until 
you  open  a package  you  do  not  know  whether  it  con- 
tains fish.  I mean  to  say  that  fish  sold  in  the 
close  time  is  generally  packed  in  rabbits  or  other 
means  of  concealment,  and  not  having  the  provision 
specifically  enabling  them  to  open  packages  which 
they  suspect  to  contain  fish,  I believe,  offers  an 
obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  Act.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  is  suggested,  and  some  people  think  that 
this  Act,  being  apparently  entirely  conversant  with 
pollen,  that  it  does  not  enable  the  officers  -to  do  any- 
thing except  in  relation  to  pollen. 

5993.  That  can  hardly  be.  This  is  one  of  the 
Fishery  Code?  —I  think,  as  regards  the  poisoning 
nuisance,  if  a provision  was  made  by  which  people 
found  in  possession  of  poisoned  fish  could  be 
punished  it  would  very  largely  stop  the  nuisance. 

5994.  Professor  MTntosh. — Supposing  it  was 
done  by  malice,  and  the  fish  not  taken  out? — My' 
own  experience  is  that  it  is  done  from  a desire  of 
profit  and  to  sell  the  fish,  and  not  from  malice.  It 
might  be  done  from  malice  in  a few  cases,  such  as 
if  a person  was  convicted  for  poisoning  in  one  year 
ho  might  do  it  for  malice  another  year.  But,  in  the 
cases  I have  experience  of  it  is  always  a matter  of 
commerce.  The  fish  were  taken  up  and  sent  away. 

5995.  O’Conor  Don. — If  it  were  done  by  malice 
would  it  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act? — It  would  not  come  under  what  were 
generally  known  as  the  provisions  for  compensation 
for  malicious  injuries  to  be  levied  off  the  county. 

5996.  Chairman. — I think  not? — Furthermore,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  proceed,  because 
the  fish  in  the  river  do  not  belong  to  anybody. 
There  are  different  owners  on  the  different  banks; 
and  before  the  fish  is  caught  there  is  no  property  in 
it.  It  might  be  worked  in  this  way.  If  there  was 
a provision  that  the  Conservators  might  apply  by 
way  of  application  for  compensation  for  malicious 
injury. 

5997.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  these  poisoned  fish 
usually  sold — are  they  not  rather  used  by  the  people  ? 
— No,  the  poisoned  fish  are  fish  in  good  condition, 
and  they  are  nearly  all  sold.  The  last  case  I had 
personal  observation  of,  they  were  sent  away  to 
Liverpool. 

5998.  Chairman. — I believe  they  do  not  last  so 
long? — They  do  not  keep  as  well,  they  say,  and  the 
reason  of  that  is  this,  that  when  they  are  poisoned 
they  show  it  by  jumping  and  leaping  and  running 
about  in  the  river  in  every  direction,  and  everything, 
both  fish  and  animals,  that  die  immediately  after 
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violent  exercise,  don’t  keep  as  well  as  things  killed 
quietly.  I think  I am  correct  in  that.  I was  asked 
with  reference  to  certificates  of  origin,  and  I con- 
sider, from  experience  of  prosecutions,  that  these  are 
most  valuable.  In  the  case  of  the  Athlone  prosecu- 
tions for  catching  trout  in  the  close  season,  for 
which  there  were  a very  great  number  of  summonses, 
the  fact  of  the  convictions  being  obtained  in  all 
these  cases  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Fishmongers  Company  had  sent  over  certificates 
of  origin  to  be  filled  up.  They  seized  the  fish  in 
London.  The  people  that  sent  the  fish  claimed 
them,  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  inspector,  at  once  sent 
them  certificates  of  origin  to  fill  up,  which  they 
promptly  did,  and  made  depositions  as  to  their 
accuracy  before  the  magistrates.  It  was  found 
these  statements  made  by  them  in  that  way  were 
absolutely  false,  and  they  had  no  explanation  to  give 
of  the  fact,  and  it  was  owing  to  that  that  the 
bench  convicted  at  all,  so  that  the  certificate  of 
origin  is  of  great  advantage,  whether  true  or  false. 
If  it  is  true  it  protects  the  person  sending  the 
salmon  and  the  person  receiving  it;  if  it  is  false  it 
enables  a conviction  to  be  obtained  in  very  many 
cases,  because  it  may  be  very  easy  to  show  that 
some  particular  statement  in  the  certificate  is  false, 
as  to  the  place  where  the  fish  is  caught.  And  that 
induces  me  to  say  there  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage if  there  was  some  central  body  in  Ireland 
having  some  powers  such  as  the  Fishmongers  Comr 
pany  exercise  in  England.  At  present  all  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  act  independently,  and  for 
their  own  district,  and  what  is  very  much  wanted 
is  that  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  or  some  persons  in 
authority,  should  be  able  to  employ  a few  inspectors 
to  travel  about  Ireland,  and  to  pay  attention  to 
those  places  and  people  that  require  attention,  and 
the  detection  of  whom  requires  co-operation  in 
different  places.  For  instance,  if  there  was  an  in- 
spector like  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Fishmongers  Com- 
pany, in  Dublin,  to  examine  the  consignments  of 
salmon  from  the  different  places,  it  would  certainly 
result  in  the  detection  of  an  immense  amount  of 
illegally-caught  fish.  There  is  no  person,  at  present, 
who  has  any  duty  of  that  kind.  For  instance,  the 
Conservators  acting  in  Dublin  or  Cork  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  attention  to  fish  coming  from  a 
long  way  outside  their  own  district.  They  have  not 
the  money,  or  the  means,  or  the  experience.  If 
there  was  even  one  inspector  to  do  the  duty  that 
Mr.  Morris,  of  the  Fishmongers  Company  does,  he 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  of  course 
there  should  he  some  body  in  Dublin,  like  the 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  who  would  control  him. 
You  are  at  once  met,  as  regards  that,  by  asking 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from.  The  expense  of 
keeping  a couple  of  inspectors  would  not  be  very 
large,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  the  Government  would 
not  give  the  Department  the  money  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  very  well  worth  the  while  of  the  fisheries 
generally  to  levy  a tax  on  the  Boards  of  Con- 
servators. Then  there  is  another  matter  that  I 
think  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  tribunal 
that  at  present  exists  for  the  trying  of  fishery  cases 
is  most  inefficient,  that  is  the  ordinary  magistrates. 
The  fishery  cases  differ  from  most  other  cases  in 
this,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  cases  are  tried 
before  a tribunal  the  members  of  which  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  fisheries,  a special  interest  in 
certain  departments  of  fisheries,  and  it  renders  it 
impossible  in  many  cases  that  a fair  trial  could  be 
had,  even  taking  the  magistrates  to  be  fair  and 
impartial  men.  Talce  the  first  class  of  cases,  take  a 
tidal  district,  where  there  is  a prosecution  against 
stake  weirs.  Well,  the  magistrates  who  hear  that 
case  are  the  owners  of  other  stake  weirs  very  often, 
in  fact  as  a general  rule,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
expect  them  to  act  exactly  in.  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  same  description  of  prose- 
cution themselves.  All  these  matters  are  managed 


by  servants  or  hired  persons  of  some  kind,  and  ' 
every  fixed  engine  there  is  constant  danger  of 
fringing  the  law.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is  i™' 
possible  to  expect  that  the  case  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  magistrates  had  no  interest  in. 
the  matter.  That  is  one  class  of  cases.  Take  the 
case  where  the  prosecution  has  reference  to  some- 
breach  of  the  law  by  mill  owners.  That  case  is 
almost  certain  to  be  tried  by  some  tribunal  largely 
composed  of  mill  owners  who  may  the  next  day  and 
probably  will,  be  prosecuted  for  tho  same  thing’.  It 
is  impossible  to  expect  they  would  treat  it  the  same 
way  as  if  they  were  perfectly  independent  persons 
Take  the  case  where  the  prosecution  is  in  reference- 
to  allowing  noxious  matter,  such  as  allowing  flu 
water  to  flow  into  a river,  the  very  same  thing  would 
occur.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  most  important  cases, 
to  ensure  an  impartial  tribunal.  Then,  of  course  in 
the  upper  waters  the  owner  of  an  angling  interest  is. 
not  himself  tempted  to  break  the  law,  so  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  class  of  case  as  the  other  ones  I have 
mentioned.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  say,  and  it  has. 
been  said,  that  he,  being  the  owner  of  a several, 
fishery  in  the  fresh  water,  he  is  inclined  to  deal 
rather  hardly  on  an  offender  against  the  fishery 
laws.  I do  not  think  this  is  of  so  great  importance 
as  the  other  cases,  for  the  owner  of  an  angling  fishery 
is  not  tempted  to  break  the  law  himself  in  any  way. 
And,  above  all,  in  all  cases  relating  to  fixed  nets, 
weirs,  and  fixed  engines,  the  ordinary  bench  of 
magistrates  is  utterly  incompetent  to  pronounce  upon 
questions  involving  such  a large  amount  of  property, 
and  numbers  of  magistrates  find  a great  difficulty  in 
comprehending  tire  exact  legal  points  involved  in 
stating  a case.  If  you  have  a number  of  magis- 
trates on  any  important  fishery  case,  they  have 
to  be  all  got  together  to  state  a case  for  the 
superior  court.  It  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
get  them  together,  and  when  they  do  come  to- 
gether, they  very  probably  have  changed  their  minds, 
since  they  tried  the  case.  In  fact,  the  tribunal  is. 
incompetent  to  try  cases  affecting  large  rights  of 
property.  I would  suggest  that  the  cases  should  be 
heard  by  the  resident  magistrates,  of  whose  im- 
partiality there  could  be  no  question,  and  who,  if 
points  of  law  did  arise,  would  be  more  competent 
to  deal  with  them,  and  state  a case,  if  necessary, 
than  a number  of  justices.  As  regards  licence  duties, 
I think  they  should  be  regulated  by  the  Inspectors, 
and  not  by  the  Boards  of  Conservators.  The  Con- 
servators consist  very  largely  of  the  persons  using 
the  most  destructive  engines,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I think  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  real  change 
made  in  the  licence  duties  in  comparison  with  the 
destructive  power  of  any  particular  engines.  I 
think  the  Inspectors  are  the  proper  persons  to  say 
what  licence  duty  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  any 
particular  engine,  and  also  to  see  that  in  cases  of 
engines  of  a similar  kind  the  licence  duty  might 
vary  in  proportion  to  their  destructive  power.  For 
instance,  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  drift  net.  A 
drift  net,  no  matter  how  short,  pays  a certain  licence; 
but  a man  who  has  power  to  do  so,  may  tack  five 
or  six  of  the  drift  nets  together,  and  make  an  engine 
of  six  or  seven  times  the  power  of  the  former  one, 
but  he  only  pays  the  same  licence. 

5999.  Chairman.— Is  it  by  lengthening  thenet!- 
Yes,  he  might  put  half-a-dozen  nets  together. 

6000.  Are  not  the  lengths  regulated  by  bye-laws- 

6001.  Mr.  Green. — In  estuaries  they  are. 

estuaries,  I think  they  are  generally  regulated  J 
bye-laws.  . , v 

6002.  Chairman.— The  principal  place  w°“M 

the  Blackwater  and  the  Shannon,  below  the 
weir? — That  is  so.  , . ti.e 

6003.  Mr.  Green.— These  are  limited,  buiw£ 
ones  in  the  open  sea  are  not? — At  any 

the  Inspectors  would  be  a very  much  better 
to  regulate  the  licences  than  the  Conservators,^ 
never  change  them  at  all.  At  any  rate,  no  pro 
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- ma(je  for  the  case  of  a person  using  an  engine 
without  a licence,  unless  it  is  some  engine  on  which 
ihe  law  has  fixed  a licence  duty.  Mr.  Hornsby 
has  referred  to  that,  so  that  I need  not  go  into  it  now. 

6004.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  duties  might 
he  increased  in  some  cases,  as  the  question  of  getting 
funds  is  a very  difficult  one? — I think  the  duties  in 
some  cases  might  be  increased,  that  is,  above  the 
statutory  maximum?— Yes.  As  regards  netting  in 
jresk  water  portions  of  rivers,  I certainly  think  that 
requires  some  regulation.  The  value  of  fresh  water 
netting  rights  really  arose  when  the  lower  weirs  were 
swept  away,  and  the  free  gaps  put  in  the  salmon 
weirs.  That  has  mainly  arisen  since  the  Act  of 
1863.  In  the  majority  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland 
-that  I have  seen  they  are  absolutely  unsuitable  for 
-fresh  water  netting.  The  channels  are  small,  and  to 
allow  fresh  water  netting  really  means  the  passage 
-ior  fish  is  closed  except  at  night,  li  is  an  industry 
that  has  sprung  up  since  the  Act  of  1863,  and  there- 
fore, being  a modem  one,  but  of  which  the  value  has 
accrued  altogether  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
-of  Parliament,  there  should  not  be  any  objection  in 
■dealing  with  it  again.  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing that  had  a value  from  time  immemorial.  I 
-iHnir  the  Inspectors  should  be  given  special  powers 
to  prohibit  netting  in  fresh  waters,  in  whatever 
places  they  think  that  netting  generally  would  be 
injurious  to  the  passage  of  fish. 

6005.  Mr.  Green. — I think  they  have  that  power  ? 

They  have  the  power  in  the  general  section, 

section  44  of  the  13th  & 14th  Victoria),  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  put  in  incidentally  there.  • What  I 
would  wish  to  point  out  is  this,  that  the  section  is 
not  specially  directed  to  this  fresh  water  netting. 

6006.  Chairman. — There  are  not  many  instances 
of  this  fresh  water  netting? — There  are  some  rivers, 
such  as  the  Suir  and  Moy. 

6007.  There  are  some  in  the  Shannon? — The 
Blackwater  is  a peculiar  case.  It  is  above  the  Lis- 
more  weir.  The  peculiarity  is  it  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  where  they  can  net  at  night.  In  all  other 
places  they  are  forbidden  to  net  at  night. 

6008.  Why  can  they  net  there? — There  is  an 
exception  in  the  Act,  section  24  of  26  & 27 
Victoria,  chap.  14,  page  277  of  this  book.  It  is 
forbidden  to  net  in  fresh  waters  at  night,  except  so 
far  as  same  may  have  been  heretofore  done  within 
the  limits  of  a several  fishery  next  above  the  tidal 
flow  held  under  a grant  or  charter,  or  by  immemorial 
usage.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  place  to  which 
that  applies.  I think  that  the  Fishery  Inspectors 
should  be  given  large  powers  of  control  over  the 
Conservators.  They  have  no  powers  at  all  at  pre- 
sent as  regards  the  money  or  the  appointment  of 
officers  or  in  any  other  way.  In  several  instances, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  the  Conservators  omitted  to 
get  security  from  their  clerk,  and  lost  large  sums  of 
money  that  could  very  badly  bo  spared,  owing  to 
their  omission  to  do  what  the  Act  told  them  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  get  solvent  security  from  the  clerk. 
I think  these  are  the  only  matters  that  occur  to  me. 

6009.  We  are  sometimes  very  much  hampered  in 
the  Privy  Council  by  being  unable  to  amend  a bye- 
law. Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a most  useful  pro- 
vision to  have  that  power? — I think  it  would  be  a 
most  useful  provision,  and  I am  very  much  obliged 
for  being  reminded  of  it,  as  I intended  to  allude  to 
it.  There  should  be  power  in  the  Privy  Council  not 
only  to  accept  or  reject  a bye-law,  but  also  to  amend 
it.  Enormous  expense  is  gone  to  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  as  to  a bye-law  which  none  of  the 
parties  can  well  afford,  and  if  the  Privy  Council  find 
anything  wrong  with  it  they  have  either  to  accept 
or  reject  it,  and  the  whole  expense  is  lost,  whereas 
a very  small  alteration  that  might  commend  itself 
to  the  Privy  Council  might  make  the  whole  thing 
right  and  the  expenditure  right,  and  the  expenditure 
would  he  fruitful. 

6010.  O’Conor  Don. — I just  want  to  ask  you  one 


question  with  regard  to  the  bye-laws.  If  you  look  to  Jan.  28. 1300.  ^ 
page  267,  in  the  sub-section  you  refer  to — “No  Mr.  H.  E. 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  bed  of  a river  in  such  Conner,  u.c. 
a manner  as  to  reduce  the  flow  of  water  through  a 
free  gap  " — what  is  the  meaning  of  reducing  the  flow 
of  water — is  it  at  any  particular  time  or  all  through 
the  year? — I think  the  effect  of  that  section  is  to 
prevent  the  making  of  any  alteration  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  that  would  have  ihe  effect  generally  of 
reducing  the  flow  of  water. 

6011.  Won’t  any  drainage  scheme,  for  instance, 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  flow,  if  not  during  the 
whole  year,  at  least  at  certain  times  ? — It  may  make 
it  larger  one  time,  and  very  much  smaller  at  another. 

6012.  Is  that  prohibited  by  the  Act? — No;  be- 
cause it  means  the  bed  of  the  river  at  that  particular 
place,  I gather,  the  bed  of  the  river  having  some 
relation  to  the  weir. 

6013.  But  in  drainage  schemes  they  have  to 
reduce  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the  weir? — They  could 
not  do  that  without  some  Act  of  Parliament  as  to 
which  the  parties  would  have  to  get  notice,  and 
they  should  be  able  to  oppose  the  doing  of  it,  lest 
it  should  injure  them  in  their  fisheries.  There  would 
otherwise  be  no  power  in  any  person  to  alter  the 
bottom  of  a free  gap  for  drainage  or  otherwise. 

6014.  You  consider  that  that  alteration  refers  to 
an  alteration  in  the  bed  just  at  the  gap,  and  nowhere 
else? — At  the  weir. 

6016.  It  seems  to  read  very  large  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  so  as  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
water.  If  the  bed  of  a river  were  altered  a long 
way  from  the  gap  it  might  reduce  the  flow. at  the 
gap.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  all  drainage 
schemes?  Certainly  it  would  alter  the  flow  of  water 
very  much  through  the  gap.  It  might  increase  it 
very  much  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  reduce  it 
very  much  at  another? — Perhaps  it  might  be  con- 
strued in  this  way — producing  a reduction  in  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  gap  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
river,  having  some  special  effect  at  the  gap — it  might 
he  construed  in  that  way. 

6016.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  section  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  an  increase  of  water  as 
well  as  a reduction? — Yes,  an  alteration  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  effecting  that. 

6017.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  only  in  the  reduction  of 
the  water  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gap  will  be  injured  ; 
the  sending  of  a lot  of  extra  water  though  it  could  not 
possibly  doit  any  harm  as  ameans  for  getting  the  fish  up 
the  river? — It  might  do  it  harm  if  you  have  the  level 
of  the  gap  a constant  quantity  unable  to  be  altered. 

If  you  had  power  to  inspect  it,  and  bring  the  level 
of  the  gap  down  according  as  the  channel  of  the 
river  was  hollowed,  it  would  not  matter  almost  how 
much  water  was  sent  through  it ; but  if  the  level  is  a 
fixed  place  that  cannot  be  altered  by  any  body,  then 
the  sending  down  of  a great  deal  of  additional  water 
anight  have  a very  bad  effect,  because  the  floor  of  the 
gap  becomes  a wall  with  a waterfall  over  it,  and 
the  salmon  won’t  be  able  to  get  through  it  at  all. 

6018.  Professor  MTntosh. — With  regard  to  those 
inspectors  you  recommend  under  the  Fisheries 
Office,  would  the''  have  power  to  brand;  would 
branding  be  an  improvement,  branding  the  boxes  as 
well  as  attending  to  certificates  of  origin  and  so  on? 

— That  is  the  boxes  that  are  exported  ? 

6019.  Yes? — I think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  have  power  to  do  so. 

6020.  Like  the  herring  brand? — But  of  course,  if 
that  were  done,  it  would  undoubtedly  require  a great 
deal  more  permanent  attention  than  the  inspectors 
I had  in  my  mind,  because  if  you  introduced  a par- 
ticular brand  you  should  have  some  person  at  a 
particular  place  to  brand  the  salmon  going  through. 

He  could  not  be  a mere  roving  inspector. 

6021.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  go  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  with  one  inspector? — Yes,  but  still 
a great  deal  could  be  done  in  aiding  the  detection  of 
fish  illegally  obtained. 

2 L 2 
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Mr.  Ernest  Holt,  Marine  Naturalist  to  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society,  further  examined 

6022.  Chairman. — Now  Mr.  Holt,  if  you  would  sides  of  the  island  befoi-e  the  end  of  T 
take  up  your  evidence  where  you  left  off,  and  pro-  perhaps  with  very  fow  exceptions.  The  6XCePt 

ceed  with  it?— I forgot  to  refer  to  a few  matters  in  appeared  from  the  island  altogether  uni dis' 

connection  with  the  marking  that  is  carried  on  in  went  into  tire  neighbouring  rivers  It  ‘ , suPP°$s 

different  rivers.  I usually  send  out  a particular  time  that  those  rivers  begin  to  be  ti the 

branding  tool  to  be  used  on  the  adipose  fin  of  the  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  nettino-  1 PTe 

fish  besides  the  silver  label  which  is  used,  so  that  waters.  I consider  it  has  not  been  JL 

if  the  silver  label  escapes  the  fish  will  usually  retain  rivers  where  netting  has  been  continmllT  “ -a11 

some  sort  of  distinguishing  mark  indicating  the  river  on  that  there  has  been  a continued  decrPaL  Camed 

to  which  it  belongs.  This  is  a specimen  of  one  of  the  during  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  possible  tw?* 

tools  (produced).  With  regard  to  the  heights  of  a fortuitous  coincidence  of  weekly  close  Km™**  H 
water  I find  that  the  Board  of  Works  possesses  favourable  running  waters,  the tSaSytS'  ^ 
recoids  of  the  heights  of  water  every  day  at  a may  have  really  let  a good  ruiPof  fis/niw5^ 
number  of  different  stations  on  the  Shannon,  and  it  spawning  grounds.  The  statement  that  « n°  ^ 
appears  to  me  that  an  abstract  of  these  heights  later  of  recent  years  does  not  appear  to  1-ip  ™ 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  any  by  any  reliable  record  of  observations  in  pE^ 
rnquiry  that  might  be  made  in  connection  with  the  years.  It  appears  self-evident  that  nettin/S 
Shannon : and  m talking  0f  the  result  of  marking  fined  waters  must  take  larger  nuXr“  of S Ih  t 

ehr  1tf°t  *°  mSi3t  that  aS  far  a,re  actually  booked  for  **  particuS  river  thant 
as  they  go  they  show  that  one  river  is  to  some  the  case  of  netting  in  the  open  sea  outside  L. 
extent  dependent  on  another,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  im-  very  wide  estuary.  The  proprietor  naturallven  "V 
possible  to  consider  each  river  separately  in  any  fishes  where  , lie  considers  he\s  likely  to  catch  2’ 
general  scheme  of  improvement  With  regard  to  A fish  in  the  river  is,  for  breeding  “S 

the  question  of  winter  fish,  which  have  occasionally  several  fish  in  the  sea,  where  the  fifli^^presurnsW^ 
been  said  to  be  barren  and  incapable  of  reproduc-  subject  to  enemies  other  than  human  ThoLhlthS 
tion,  it  is  found  in  Norway,  at  Aensira,  where  it  may  not  have  been  shown  that  ficl,  a 

thev7nmh  2?  w in  numbers>  owing  to  netting  in  the  rivers-I^ 


- - “““  " uuwcvci  wuiy 

tney  run,  and  however  small  them  reproductive  or- 
gans when  they  are  captured,  they  are  all  in  much 
the  same  condition  at  the  breeding  time,  and  they 
the  same  condition  at  the  breeding  time,  and  they  are 
all  readv  to  sna.wn  T liovo.  o n j. 


— ~~~,  uouuiug  in.  une  nvers — i see 

no  proof  of  this  as  far  back  as  the  records  go— it  is 
possible  that  netting  in  rivers  may  keep  the  breefcr 
stock  down  to  such  a low  figure  that  it  cannot 
counteract  an  occasional  calamity,  either  physical  or 
biological,  which  ma,v  train*  *>+  ,nn  — Li  • 


al’  readv  t , Tg  L ’ t “ey  af  interact  an  occasional  calamity,  either  physical  or 

t s?&;bi^  °=  \ 

mye r*4* 


my  remarks  to  a veiy  short  space,  i saw  no  signs 
of,  fish  whatever  until  the  14th  of  May,  when  the 
fiah  were  seen  jumping  at  the  mouth  of  Ballynakill, 
which  is  a large  bay  into  which  tne  Kylemore  and 
several  other  small  rivers  descend.  I had  some 


j t v v miner  several  Heads, 

and  I must  be  distinctly  understood  to  say  that  I 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
various  remedies  suggested.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  the  remedy  of  artificial  propagation.  I shall  refer 
to  this  later,  and  for  the  present  merely  remark  that 


, wu<MiOver  to  net  smoits 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  they  might  be 
expected  to  come.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might 
not  he  regarded  by  the  proprietor  as  a friendly  act. 
When  we  arrived  at  Inisbofin,  at  the  end  of  May, 


— — v.  unc  jjuujcs  oi  newmg,  ana  to  De 
thoroughly  efficient  should  perhaps  be  regulated  by 
the  height  of  the  water.  Also  the  fish  should  have 
a good  chance  of  running  w^en  they  can.  It  is  of 
doubtful  value  unless  it  is  so  framed  as  to  exclude 


trout  and  salmon  were  report^  to  be  abundant^  1u?e?  ifc  is  80  framed  as  to  exclude 

Eusheen  Bay.  I saw  juSS&ire  £f„  P°f‘b*ty  of  tile  capture  of  fish  which  one 

Isige  fish,  but  whether  trout  or  salmon,  I was  neve,;  tte  * T'1"™  PLC°  " 

near  enough  to  sav  T cot  a ± cue  neignt  ot  the  water,  a matter  which  I imagine 

and  endeavoured  to  catch  them,  but  without  success  h^bJ*  Very  dF^Ult  J°  CaiTy  out‘  A tbird  remeJy 

According  to  local  report  the  fish  are  there  every  flf  b ? s“Wef ecl,  “d  some  extent  practised,  ty 

year  from  some  time  in  May  till  about  the  mkS  il  ?nc‘,<>n  by  compensation  of  all  netting  nghte 

of  June,  when  they  usually  leave  anf  wiZ  a Sat  ffa'  to  he  otaioas 

small  stream  runs  they  hang  about  the  mouth  of  it  thf  ’ rt"“  °f  ‘aImon  18  ne“ss“T  ** 

and  appear  to  attempt  to  Lend  it  S 5 a wv  d «d  as  angling  can  certainly  not  be 

shallow  stream,  a mere  drain  which  is  generally  lost  d pf  ?ed  on  pl'ovlde  fish  m tile  best  condition,  J 

in  the  sand.  As  far  as  I could  make  Sut  they  fol-  Suet  "P  P°hoy  of  5toPP“g  °?> the 

lowed  their  usual  practice  this  year  and  left  Ibmt  f McesslulIJ'  S'1'0*'  more  nettmg  m the  sea; 

the  middle  of  June.  In  oneLa’r  the  Inisbofin  ^ e“h  case  would  require  most  careful  regulation 

men  fastened  a number  of  sein/nets  together  and  7 7H7d,  5°  c0"d*°”s.  s0  that  n0  P"85188 

caught  a number  of  these  trout,  whioh^hey  took  bli  bI°SIed,ln  ?le  sea  any  mt>re  a“ lhe  ",er' 

across  to  the  Killaries  where  the  British  flp/f  w and  fclle  length  of  semes  and  drift  nets  would  have 
pened  to  be,  and  sold  thlm  at  * t0  * “ aCCOTdance  ^th  the  ^ g 

They  appear  to  have  no  idea  that  such  an  Jt  was  uff  P a PtiVcute  district.  The  mesh  would 
m any  way  illegal,  bnt  they  have  never  repeated  it  Sjt  3”,  d T™  .COTetul,wat<imE:  “ tbe  “f 

havmg  no  market  for  fish  in  ordinary  circSances  ' v ° "vfi  ” ' “ P a T 7 5 

Prom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Julv  I t a ■t<!  be,  c“Sbt  except  grilse  and  salmon  of 
constantly  saw  trout  and,  I suppose,  salmon  immune  co”m,e'c,ad  Talue— the  little  smoits  nobody  would  go 

along  the  south  shore  of  Bofin  and  in  Bofin  harbour  1 °f  tbeili  W£Ly  to  cflfccb-  In  tbe  sea’ 

having  perhaps  come  round  from  the  east  side  Thev  * j "T8  ‘h6,™11,08  “tcbing  not  only  the  pise 

hang  about  there  until  about  the  27th  of  Tni  J ?nd  sadmon>  6ut  also  the  fish  that  are  intermediate 

That  was  the  time  I caught  the  last  of  them  W bet'T£fn  th®  smolt  and  tlie  griIse  stage,  and  this 

I think  the  bulk  of  them  left  much  earlier  T fhJnV  W,0uld  lnter^ere  with  the  capture  of  white  trout, 

they  left  the  island  to  a large  extent  bv  tbe  miVMlo  wiucb  would  be  practically  immune  from  large  mesh 

Cf  July,  and  probably  left  the  northern  and  eastern  ?ea  1116  Point  which  strikes  me  most  forcibly 

ana  eastern  13  thafc  no  sfcepg  sllould  be  taken  which  would 
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destroy  property  in  rivers.  My  own  opinion 
of  free  fishing  is  that  it  is  bad  for  a river, 
because  there  is  nobody  interested  in  looking 
after  the  place.  I don’t  know  that  the  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  probable  result  of  extinguishing 
the  nets  is  one  on  which  I am  able  to  form  a very 
competent  judgment,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  while 
netting  in  the  sea  would  give  a certain  amount  of 
occupation,  the  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
netting  in  a river  would  be  quite  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  a different  land  of  fishing.  I 
hand  in  a table  which  is  simply  a copy  with  a few 
additions  of  a table  already  published  in  reports  of 
the  Scottish  Fisheries  Board,  giving  results  of  some 
experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Archer  on  the  Sand’s 
river.  Previous  to  1884,  when  his  experiments  com- 
menced, 80  per  cent,  of  the  fish  that  were  caught  in 
the  river  at  all  were  caught  in  nets  below  and  traps 
at  the  falls,  which  were  rendered  practically  impass- 
able for  the  fish,  except  at  certain  levels  of  the  water. 
The  increased  close  time  instituted  by  the  Norwegian 
authorities  in  1882  applied  only  to  fixed  engines, 
and  not  to  nets.  Therefore,  as  draft  nets  could  still 
be  worked,  the  river  derived  little  or  no  benefit 
from  it.  In  1884  the  nets  and  engines  were  taken 
off  the  river,  and  angling  only  was  permitted  in  the 
fresh  water.  Certain  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  iu  the  falls,  and  Mr.  Archer’s  figures 
appear  to  show  not  only  a very  great  increase  in  the 
angling  results  of  the  river,  since  in  the  year  1894, 
according  to  his  statement,  they  caught  in  the  river 
by  angling  alone  more  fish  than  had  been  caught 
in  the  river  by  nets  and  fixed  engines ; and  besides 
the  benefit  to  the  river  it  is  plain,  or  at  least  sug- 
gested by  these  figures,  that  the  whole  district 
benefited  to  a marked  extent.  As  regards  the  sea 
fishing,  while  the  number  of  bag  nets  increased 
greatly,  the  average  catch  by  each  bag  net  also  in- 
creased. There  is  a rough  sketch  on  the  opposite 
side,  giving  an  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  coast, 
with  which  you  are  probably  acquainted.  I ha-ve  to 
say  I am  not  able  to  give  any  statistics  which  show 
exactly  the  state  of  the  fisheries  in  Norway  during 
those  years,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
results  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  general  increase 
in  the  fish  supply.  Mr.  Archer’s  neighbours,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  held  an  opposite  opinion,  because 
they  have  largely  followed  his  example.  As  is  well 
known,  the  rights  of  a fishery  in  Norway  are  very 
different  from  what  they  ar.  ;n  our  country;  and 
it  is  probably  not  a matter  of  vast  expense  to  buy 
out  the  different  small  proprietors  who  have  bag 
nets.  I have  another  table  which  shows  the  for- 
tunes of  a certain  fishing  company  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  from  the  date  at  which  the  Dee  Fishery 
Improvement  Association — I think  xt  is — proceeded 
to  take  steps  for  decreasing  netting  in  the  river 
since  1872.  They  then  spent  about  £700  a year 
in  removing  nets  from  the  river;  and  the  result  of 
the  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  fishery,  which 
is  earned  on  in  the  sea,  or  at  least  outside  the 
place  whence  the  nets  were  removed,  appears 
to  have  shown  a marked  improvement.  Taking 
the  average  of  the  whole  series  of  years  from  1872 
to  1893,  the  average  of  1872  to  1882  was  about 
18,000  below  that  average,  while  the  average  from 
1883  to  1893  was  about  16,000  above  that  aver- 
age. These  figures  are  confined  to  thousands,  and 
take  no  account  of  hundreds.  {See  Appendix,  Fart  TI , 
Document*  No.  XXIV.' 

6023.  O’Conor  Don. — Were  the  number  of 
engines  similar  all  the  time? — Practically.  The 
details,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Tweed  and  Solway 
Commission.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
the  number  of  nets  did  not  vary  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  number  of  nets  employed  by  the  Aber- 
deen Harbour  Fisheries  Commission.  Some  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  removing  nets  were  made  in 
certain  rivers  in  Sutherlandshire.  I will  give  a short 


abstract  of  the  little  that  I know  about  the  matter.  Jan.  28, 1900. 
From  1845  to  1850  eveiy  sort  of  engine  was  used  M r — 
in  the  sea  and  rivers.  The  fishing  declined  until  Holt 
the  leases  were  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  presumably  found  that  the  said  leases 
were  worthless.  From  1851  to  1856  no  nets  were 
used,  and  the  fishing  in  the  river  is  said  to  have 
increased  greatly,  the  angling  became  good. 

From  1857  to  1859  draft  nets  were  worked  off 
the  mouths  of  the  river,  no  fixed  engines  being 
allowed.  About  9,541  lbs.  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  annual  catch.  Subsequently  bag  nets  only  were 
allowed  in  the  sea,  and  angling  only  in  the  rivers 
and  estuaries;  and  in  1873  to  1894  the  catch  is 
said  to  have  been  59,799  lbs.  a year.  I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  these  matters.  They  have 
been  put  forward  in  evidence  before  the  Tweed 
Commission.  I believe  in  British  Columbia  it  is 
claimed  that  legislation  has  had  a beneficial  effect. 

I have  not  seen  the  Act;  but  according  to  my 
information  there  has  been  a regulation  of  the  mesh, 
and  a ten  days’  continuous  close  time  at  the  time 
when  the  fish  were  running  the  most.  I forgot  to 
look  up  the  Act.  It  is  the  only  information  I 
received  on  the  subject.  I know  it  is  claimed  that 
the  fisheries  benefited  by  it.  Of  course  the  salmon 
rrmning  here  are  not  our  salmon,  and  ours  might 
not  necessarily  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  a few  words  to  say  about  fish  passes.  Owing 
to  the  interdependence  of  different  rivers  and  sea 
netting  areas,  it  appears  to  me  that  fish  passes  are 
matters  of  public  interest,  and  not  of  importance 
only  to  the  proprietors  of  the  particular  fishery 
in  which  they  are  situated.  I hold  that  every 
fresh  stretch  of  suitable  spawning  and  fry-feeding 
ground  which  is  opened  up  is  calculated  to  in- 
crease or  maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  available 
for  public  consumption,  while  every  inefficiency  in 
this  respect  is  a matter  of  general  misfortune.  On 
this  account  I think  that  a general  superintendence 
of  fish  passes  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
duties  of  a central  authority,  and  a proportion  of 
the  cost  of  erection  or  alteration  should  be  payable 
out  of  public  funds.  I believe  I am  right  in  say- 
ing that  at  present  when  a question  of  a fish  pass 
or  gap  arises  the  official  engineer  cannot  be  called 
on  to  inspect  and  advise  unless  the  Conservators 
of  a district  are  prepared  to  pay  for  his  services. 

I believe  it  would  be  better  if  the  central  authority 
included  a permanent  official  whose  qualifications 
included  or  combined  the  qualifications  of  an  engi- 
neer with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
salmon,  and  who,  in  consideration  of  a fixed  salary 
out  of  public  funds,  should  undertake  the  whole 
direction,  superintendence,  and  advice  with  regard 
to  passes.  In  recommending  the  erection  or  altera- 
tion of  a gap  or  pass  he  would  advise  according 
to  the  individual  merits  of  each  case  what,  if  any, 
proportion  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  out  of  public 
funds.  As  a matter  of  detail  I may  say  that  the 
expense  of  drafting  plans  would  form  an  item  of 
too  variable  a nature  to  be  properly  included  in 
any  fixed  salary.  It  might  sometimes  be  possible 
in  improving  a river  by  the  erection  or  alteration 
of  fish  passes  to  make  some  compromise  with  the 
owners  of  netting  rights  in  the  river  with  the  view 
of  allowing  more  fish  to  run  up  in  consideration  of 
the  improvement  that  would  probably  be  effected 
by  the  pass.  I believe  that  one  and  the  same 
official  might  combine  the  duties  in  connection  with 
fish  passes  with  similar  duties  in  relation  to  private 
or  State-aided  hatcheries,  and  perhaps  with  the 
direction  of  State  hatcheries  and  other  experiments 
to  which  I shall  subsequently  refer.  That  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  The  greatest  results  of  artificial 
hatcheries  are  perhaps  shown  in  New  Zealand,  in 
the  case  of  trout,  which  may  not  be  strictly  applic- 
able here,  as  it  was  a case  of  the  'ntroduction  of  an 
entirely  new  fish,  which  has  har1  f..  curable  results. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  State?.  I be1’ eve, 
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a great  success  has  been  made  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Pacific  salmon,  which,  again,  is  a different  kind 
of  fish  from  that  in  which  we  are  interested.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  claimed,  with  a reasonable 
show  of  proof,  that  hatchery  work  has  revived 
certain  rivers  where  salmon  were  practically  extinct, 
and  to  this  day  kept  salmon  as  an  existing  species 
in  the  Penobscot,  in  spite  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  and  pollutions  on  these  rivers.  In 
Canada  I have  only  been  able  to  get  vague  state- 
ments with  regard  to  results.  On  the  Rhine,  since 
1889,  the  Dutch  Government  made  a contract  with 
certain  hatcheries  on  the  Moselle  and  Saar,  and  in 
the  Black  Forest,  and  the  river  certainly  shows  no 
improvement,  as  you  might  see  by  reference  to  the 
chart  handed  to  you  yesterday.  But  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  close  time  for  salmon  fishing  in 
Holland  appears  to  be  extremely  limited.  As  far 
as  I can  find  from  Professor  Hoek’s  report,  there 
is  a close  time  in  Holland  for  certain  nets,  only  from 
the  16th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October,  and  in 
Germany  from  the  16th  August  to  the  25th  of 
October.  I believe  some  nets  are  allowed  to  work 
right  through  that  close  time,  so  that  the  effects  of 
hatching  have  had  rather  large  obstacles  to  con- 
tend with.  I have  been  told  that  good  results  are 
obtained  on  the  Weser,  and  that  that  river  prac- 
tically exists  as  a salmon  river  on  account  of 
hatcheries;  but  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that,  nor  have  I seen  the  reports.  I think  Mr. 
Moore  has  given  the  Commission  evidence  of  the 
average  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Erne  since  he  started  the  hatchery. 

6024.  Chairman. — He  has  not  been  examined  on 
that  point,  but  he  will,  no  doubt. 

Witness. — I expect  I am  mistaken.  I thought 
I had  a note;  he  has  evidence,  at  all  events,  on 
that.  With  regard  to  the  brown  trout  hatching, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. On  the  whole,  I believe  that  artificial 


hatching,  if  properly  conducted,  is  most  beneficial 
I should  anticipate  greater  benefits  from  keeping 
the  fry  right  up  to  the  smolt  stage  than  from 
liberating  them  as  soon  as  the  yolk  is  absorbed  but 
it  greatly  increases  the  expense.  And  even  if 
rearing  ponds  are  kept,  enough  young  fry  should  be 
turned  into  the  small  streams  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  natural  food  which  they  may  afford' 
No  doubt  ova  are  impregnated  and'  reared  under 
somewhat  unnatural  conditions  in  hatcheries,  which 
may  give  rise  to  a high  proportion  of  abnormality  • 
but  at  the  same  time,  practically  every  egg  i’s 
fertilised,  and  all  are  protected  from  natural  enemies 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  healthy 
fry  artificially  hatched  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  eggs  utilised  is  much  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion hatched  under  natural  conditions,  when  the 
male  may  be  absent  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
the  ova  may  be  gobbled  up  as  soon  as  they  are  shed 
by  a trout,  or  grubbed  up  by  an  eel  afterwards. 
Ova  and  young  fry  are  liable  to  the  action  of  frost 
and  disturbance  on  the  redd,  and  to  danger  from 
a host  of  natural  enemies.  In  the  rearing  ponds 
it  would  seem  the  fry  are  liable  to  attack  by  herons 
and  other  predacious  animals  that  might  be  warded 
off,  and  also,  unfortunately,  to  the  malicious  intro- 
duction of  predacious  fishes.  An  instance  came 
under  my  own  observation  at  Cliff.  In  two 
small  ponds  Mr.  Moore  had  turned  down  fry 
estimated  to  number  from  40,000  to  50,000;  that 
was  in  March,  1899.  I was  present  in  October, 
when  these  ponds  were  emptied  with  a view  of 
transferring  the  youngsters  to  larger  ponds  in  an- 
other place.  I found  in  each  pond  a brown  trout, 
and  out  of  the  fry  only  174  survived.  The  trout 
were, naturally,  in  most  excellent  condition.  I have 
little  doubt  they  had  been  put  there  either  through 
motives  of  malice,  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of 
some  small  boy,  who  thought  he  was  having  a joke. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


Tie  Et.  Hon.  6025.  Chairman. — I understand  you  want  to  go 
fte  Earl  of.  away,  so  we  will  take  you  up  now? — Thank  you. 
»yo,  j.p.,  d.l.  Thig  maft;er  0f  the  deterioration  in  the  Irish 
fisheries  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Tourist 
Development  Society,  and  we  appointed  a com- 
mittee, and  the  report  was  published  in  1897. 
That  report  shows  in  the  most  extraordinary  way 
the  deterioration  of  the  rivers.  I have  it  before 
me.  I think  we  had  103  answers  from  different 
rivers  in  Ireland,  which  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  rivers  of  Ireland  of  any  importance,  and, 
with  the  Commissioners’  leave  I will  hand  in  the 
report,  but  the  gist  of  the  matter  to  a great  extent 
was  the  very  inefficient  way  in  which  the  police 
carried  out  the  laws  with  regard  to  fisheries  in 
Ireland.  There  was  one  question  which  we  put 
— we  put  a series  of  questions,  which  were  answered. 

■ One  question  was,  “ Do  the  Constabulary  take  any 
•active  part  in  enforcing  the  fishery  laws?”  From 
most  of  the  districts  and  rivers  we  got  answers 
ithat  in  many  cases  they  did  nothing,  but  in  some 
•cases  they  did  a great  deal.  It  greatly  depends 
upon  the  district  inspector,  and  also  the  county 
inspector,  but  more  especially  the  district  inspec- 
tor. Then  after  we  had  got  these  reports  in  we 
sent  out  questions  simply  asking  if  the  Constabulary 
or  the  coastguard  had  given  any  aid.  This  report 
first  was  sent  to  Sir  Andrew  Reed,  and  also  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  Chief  Secretary.  We  got, 
I think,  fifty-three  answers;  to  the  second  report 
some  of  our  correspondents  did  not  answer. 
In  some  cases  there  was  a little  wakening 
up  of  the  police  authorities;  but  in  most  cases' 
the  answers  were  that  things  remained  as  they 
were.  I quite  agree  with  Lord  Morris’s  evidence, 
which  I read  in  the  papers,  that  the  police  might 


do  a good  deal.  It  is  not  as  if  the  proprietors  of 
these  fisheries  or  the  riparian  owners  were  able  to 
afford  bailiffs;  they  cannot,  and  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators  are  so  small 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  sufficient  bailiffs,  and 
I think  we  ought  to  look  to  the  police  to  help  us 
now  in  times  of  peace  in  the  country,  and  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  poaching  that  is  going  on,  and 
the  over-netting,  right  under  their  noses  in  many 
cases.  With  regard  to  my  own  personal  knowledge 
of  rivers,  that  is  in  Donegal — I am  speaking  of 
the  Gweebarra  river — the  amount  of  salmon  that  go 
up  the  river  has  not  decreased;  but  that  is  only  a 
very  small  river — it  runs  down  and  runs  up 
again  very  quickly.  Some  years  ago  Lord  Clon- 
curry  established  a hatchery  there,  and  from  what 
he  has  told  me,  he  did  not  think  the  hatchery  did 
very  much  good.  But  the  effect  was  not  felt  for 
many  years  after,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  amount 
of  fish  that  go  up  the  river  is  very  large ; they  are 
very  hard  to  catch,  and  very  hard  to  deal  with. 
There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  emphasize  very 
strongly  in  my  evidence,  and  that  is  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  salmon  hatcheries  in  America, 
and  the  report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  in 
America  show  that  very  considerably.  The  confer- 
ence of  delegates  from  all  the  Conservators  would 
have  very  much  liked  to  have  had  evidence  from 
the  other  side  as  to  the  use  these  hatcheries  have 
been.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  going  to  call 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen. 

6026.  Yes,  we  had  his  manager,  who  appears  to 
know  a great  deal  about  it? — Of  course  there  would 
be  difficulty  about  funds  for  these  hatcheries;  my 
own  opinion  is  that  the  Government  might  help  m 
this  way,  not  establishing  large  and  expensive 
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hatcheries  at  first,  but  helping  with  small  grants  and 
funds  the  existing  hatcheries  to  increase  their  work ; 
they  could  be  easily  inspected  by  an  expert,  and 
these  hatcheries  that  were  doing  well,  and  were 
being  properly  carried  out,  might  be  helped  by 
Government,  and  in  that  way  make  a commence- 
ment; but  for  starting  Government  hatcheries  at 
once  I don't  think  that  would  be  wise,  that 
is  my  own  private  opinion.  As  you  know, 
from  the  commencement  I have  been  working 
very  hard  to  get  the  matter  inquired  into, 
and  the  different  meetings  and  different  letters  I 
have  had  all  point  to  the  one  thing — that  the  fishery 
laws  in  Ireland  require  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment, and  also  that  these  fishery  laws  have  really  in 
many  cases  become  a dead  letter,  because  there 
is  nobody  to  cany  them  out;  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  We,  interested  in  the  matter  under 
the  present  state  of  the  finances  of  the  riparian 
owners  and  land  owners,  look  to  the  police 
to  see  that  these  laws  are  carried  out,  and 
not  allow  things  to  go  on  actually  under  their 
noses.  The  coastguards — I daresay  you  have  heard 
this  evidence  before — actually  do  nothing  at  all; 
in  fact  the  Admiralty  have  given  orders  that  they 
are  not  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  inhabitants 
in  any  way ; they  won't  even  allow  boats  to  go  out 
to  help  the  bailiffs. 

6027.  O’Conor  Don. — Are  you  aware  whether 
the  Constabulary  got  any  similar  orders? — Well, 
they  are  not  to  interfere  with  private  rights;  and, 
of  course  that  is  construed  very  liberally.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  high  roads  which  they  patrol  go 
alongside  rivers  and  near  rivers,  they  can  see  in 


the  evening  fellows  burning  the  redds  as  plainly  as  Jan.  26, 1900. 
I can  see  you  opposite  me.  They  get  a bit  of  turf  The  RVHon. 
and  dip  it  in  petroleum — that  is  the  latest  idea — the  Earl  of  ’ 
and  stick  it  on  an  iron;  you  go  into  the  redd  Mayo, j.p.,d.l 
on  a frosty  night,  and  you  can  take  them  out. 

This  fish  is  not  good  for  food ; but  it  seems  to  be 
done  for  amusement  and  devilment  in  many  cases, 
and  not  for  food.  One  could  forgive  people  who 
were  starving,  but  they  do  it  in  many  cases  for  devil- 
ment. Of  course  that  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  deterioration.  I know  a great  many  people 
think  the  salmon  are  not  in  the  sea,  but  there 
has  been  a steady  deterioration  going  on  in  Ireland ; 
the  means  of  transit  are  so  easy  now  that  any- 
body having  salmon  to  sell  can  transmit  them  to 
the  chief  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  meshes  of  the  nets  have  im- 
proved; they  can  work  with  fine  meshes  now  in 
flooded  water,  which  in  years  past  they  could  not 
dream  of  attempting.  Queen’s  gaps  are  not  properly 
looked  after;  in  many  cases  the  Queen’s  gap  is  a 
matter  left  alone.  The  Saturday  slap,  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  enforced.  I think,  surely,  where  we  have  the 
police,  who  are  in  many  cases  sitting  in  their 
barracks  and  doing  very  little — they  have  their 
patrolling  to  do  we  know,  and  do  that  very  well — 
they  might  be  employed  in  seeing  that  these,  after 
all,  small  matters,  were  carried  out  through  the 
country;  it  is  not  as  if  they  'made  themselves 
directly  unpopular  with  the  masses  of  the  peasantry, 
because  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Queen’s  gaps;  the  most  harm  the 
peasantry  do  is  fishing  on  the  redds. 


Mr.  Ernest  Holt,  Marine  Naturalist  to  the 
Mr.  Holt. — It  is  important  that  the  site  of  the 
hatchery  should  be  chosen,  as  Mr.  M’Dermott  pointed 
out,  with  a view  of  a clear  run  of  the  fry  to 
the  sea.  My  friend,  Dr.  Crichton,  of  Ballyshannon, 
whom,  I believe,  the  Commission  intend  to 
summon,  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  useless  to  turn 
out  fry  above  a large  lake  teeming  with  pike  and 
lake  trout.  The  suggestion  appears  to  have  some 
point.  I regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importance 
to  breed  from  the  largest  parents,  especially  female 
parents,  that  can  be  procured;  and  do  not  at  all 
approve  of  depending  on  the  last  run  for  breeders, 
as  in  many  rivers  the  finest  fish  run  early.  I believe 
it  would  pay  to  spare  the  lives  of  a large  number 
of  early  fish,  and  hold  them  right  through  the 
year  for  breeding.  Sir  James  Maitland’s  experi- 
ments appear  to  furnish  evidence  of  this,  though,  of 
course,  they  were  made  on  trout.  Further  experi- 
ments are  necessary  to  determine,  more  or  less, 
exactly  the  importance  of  breeders,  and  of  crossing 
stock  from  different  rivers.  Personally,  I am  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  fresh  blood  introduces  itself 
pretty  frequently  under  natural  conditions.  Evi- 
dence has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  stopping  of 
small  streams  where  breeding  fish  would  be  exposed 
to  certain  dangers.  This  seems  to  me  altogether 
objectionable,  unless  the  fish  are  trapped  and 
spawned  artificially.  The  ova  might  be  laid  down 
m small  streams  in  suitable  boxes,  or  hatched  in  a 
hatchery,  and  the  fry  liberated  in  a small  stream,  so 
as  not  to  waste  any  available  space  where  fry  could 
find  food.  The  spent  fish,  if  released,  would  pro- 
bably nevertheless  go  up  into  the  stream  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  hang  about  the  barrier  until  they  were 
poached.  They  should  be  held  in  ponds  under 
proper  protection  until  the  spring.  Of  course  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that,  and  when  such 
difficulties  occur  it  would  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  be 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  some  fish  when  spawn- 
ing, than  to  leave  the  small  streams  without  any 
rry  m them.  If  hatcheries  are  considered  beneficial, 
which  I hold,  I would  like  to  state  my  strong  con- 


Royal  Dublin  Society,  further  examined, 
viction  that  their  benefits  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  rivers  in  which  they  are  placed.  I think  the 
result  of  working  experiments  and  other  matters 
we  have  dealt  with,  demonstrate  this  to  some  extent. 
If  a hatchery  is  beneficial  its  benefits  cannot  be 
less  generally,  though  perhaps  less  largely,  beneficial 
than  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  nets,  as  in  the 
Sand’s  river.  On  this  account  I consider  a hatchery 
a matter  of  public  importance,  and  so  deserving 
of  State  support;  but  I believe  it  would  be  most 
imprudent  to  entrust  Boards  of  Conservators  with 
public  money  to  be  spent  on  hatcheries,  without  in- 
stituting some  very  efficient  form  of  control  by  the 
central  fishery  authority ; and  perhaps  exacting, 
sureties  for  the  due  care  and  maintenance  of  the- 
hatchery.  I would  also  absolutely  limit  hatching 
ing  in  any  State-aided  hatchery  to  salmon,  subject, 
to  the  pel-mission  of  the  central  authority  to  hatch 
other  forms.  This  leads  me  to  the  statement  that 
I somewhat  distrust  the  introduction  into  our 
salmon  rivers  of  any  exotic  fish.  Rainbow  trout 
appear  to  thrive  altogether  too  well  to  be  good 
neighbours  of  salmon  fry.  If  they  do  not  eat  the 
fry,  I imagine  they  will  eat  more  than  their  share 
of  the  available  food.  I know  nothing  against 
them  from  personal  experience,  but  where  good  fish 
already  exist  I fancy  the  introduction  of  exotic 
animals  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  disaster.  I have 
seen  among  the  heads  of  evidence  offered  a recom- 
mendation to  introduce  the  American  shad.  To  the- 
fish  I have  no  objection,  as  it  does  not  appear  to- 
differ  specifically  from  the  shad  of  our  own  waters, 
though  the  Americans,  with  their  usual  patriotic 
instincts,  like  to  call  it  by  another  name.  I would 
remark,  it  would  probably  do  well  only  in  the  rivers 
such  as  the  Severn,  where  the  European  shad 
already  thrives;  and  for  all  purposes  of  food  for 
more  valuable  fish  its  place  is  more  than  filled  by 
the  herring  and  sprat,  fish  which  do  not  exist  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  inhabited  by  the 
American  shad.  With  regard  to  the  facts  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Commission 


Mr.  Ernest 
Holt. 
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Jan.  28,  i9oo.  regarding  the  salmon  and  trout  that  are  caught  in 
Mr.  Ernest  mackerel  nets,  at  present  there  is  no  great  disposi- 

®olt<  tion  on  the  part  of  fishermen  to  traffic  in  salmon 

and  trout  accidentally  caught,  and  buyers  naturally 
take  no  steps  to  give  fishermen  an  enhanced  idea 
of  their  value.  A certain  amount  of  sea  poaching  by 
draft  nets  takes  place,  and  fish  are  snatched  in  neigh- 
bouring rivers.  I think  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  and  is  well  known,  that  the  Constabulary 
are  powerless  unless  they  see  the  offence  committed. 
A suggestion  which  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
was  made,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Wrenck-Towse,  to  the 
effect  that  anyone  in  possession  of  salmon  should  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  its  origin;  that  entirely 
coincides  with  the  suggestion  I thought  of  myself, 
before  I heard  that  Mr.  Wrenck-Towse  had  mooted 
it,  and  I believe  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  register  all  buyers,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  sea  fishery  districts,  making  them  pay  the 
fees  of  registration ; and  that  any  such  buyer  found 
in  possession  of  salmon  or  trout  obtained  from  a 
person  having  no  licence  to  catch  it,  shoidd  forfeit 
his  licence  to  deal  in  fish  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict. The  large  buyers  would  not  run  risks  of  this 
sort,  and  I think  the  districts  would  be  heartily 
well  rid  of  the  small  ones.  Then  it  appears  to  me, 
for  the  dealing  with  salmon  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
season,  when  fishing  is  only  lawful  in  a few  rivers, 
it  might  be  possible  to  have  each  salmon  marked 
with  a docket,  stamped  with  a registered  number; 
such  dockets  should  be  procured  in  post  offices  or 
similar  places,  and  their  distribution  would  be  trace- 
able, and  the  fish  would  be  recognisable — of  course 
a few  might  be  transferred  from  one  fish  to  another, 
but  as  long  as  the  docket  was  forthcoming,  only 
a certain  number  of  fish  could  be  dealt  with; 
but  I can’t  say  I have  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  matters  of  law.  I have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  legislation.  Wit- 
nesses have  expressed  the  opinion  that  legislation 
should  be  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I wholly  disagree 
with  this,  as  though,  of  course,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  in  the  first  instance  necessary,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  more  beneficial  to  have  all  fishery  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  bye-laws  made  by  the  central 
fishery  authority  of  the  country,  which  authority 
should  be  strengthened  in  every  conceivable  way. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  is  practically  irremoveable, 
because  our  Legislature  has  seldom  time  to  attend 
to  such  matters.  I know  of  an  instance  in  the 
south-west  of  England,  where  an  old  Act  for  the 
protection  of  the  pilchard  fisheries  forbids  the 
shooting  of  any  sort  of  net  except  a pilchard  net, 
within  two  miles  of,  practically,  the  whole 
south  coast  of  Cornwall.  Pilchard  fishing  has  long 
died  out  along  a great  part  of  that  coast,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  other  forms  of  net  fishing,  and 
the  Act  still  persists ; it  is  generally  disregarded,  in 
fact,  entirely  disregarded,  and  only  heard  of  when 
two  sets  of  fishermen  fall  out,  and  try  to  annoy 
each  other  by  attempting  legal  proceedings;  the 
County  Council  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it  ns  it  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  lines  of  future 
inquiry,  as  far  as  my  own  observations  are  concerned, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  a large  boat  building, 
and  will  be  able  to  combine  mackerel  with  salmon 
inquiries,  nets  of  different  mesh  being  attached  to 
the  trains  of  ordinary  mackerel  nets  which  may 
be  used,  and  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  trap 
fish  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  marking,  to  see  what 
rivers  they  enter,  and  various  other  experiments, 
which  I need  not  detail;  but  I believe  that  we 
require  much  more  additional  information  than  the 
small  laboratory  I have  the  honour,  of  directing,  is 
very  well  able  to  carry  out..  We  want  to  know 
much  more  about  migrations,  rate  of  growth,  &c. 
Such  information  is  indispensable  for  understanding 
the  effect  of  sea  nets  in  particular  districts,  the 
benefits,  whether  national  or  private,  which  may  be 
expected  from  artificial  propagation,  the  removal  of 


nets,  &c.  We  also  want  to  know  the  effect  of  th 
height  of  water,  temperature,  &c.,  on  the  run  of  fish  & 
the  variation  of  run  in  different  years,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  condition  of  fish  in  different  years.  Fish 
require  marking  at  all  points  of  then-  migration  in 
sea  and  rivers,  and  all  conditions,  seasonable  and 
unseasonable.  Smolts  also  require  marking  on  a 
large  scale,  existing  information  as  to  their  future 
history  being  very  inadequate.  The  scheme  which 
I would  propose  to  the  Commission  as  likely  to 
afford  the  most  ready  means  of  arriving  at  a real 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  salmon  is  to 
acquire  the  sole  rights  of  a river  from  source  to 
estuary  on  a long  lease.  The  river  should  be  situ- 
ated in  a locality  where  the  conditions  of  manage- 
ment and  the  management  of  neighbouring  rivers 
render  some  co-operation  of  observation  practicable 
and  various  other  details,  which  I cannot  con- 
veniently mention,  should  be  considered.'  On  the 
river  so  acquired,  I should  propose  to. work  nets 
in  the  estuary,  marking  and  releasing  the  fish  caught. 
I would  keep  the  mouth  of  the  river  continually 
trapped,  and  note  and  mark  every  fish  entering  and 
leaving,  of  course  measuring  and  weighing  each 
fish.  I think  that  angling  should  be  permitted,  hut 
under  control ; that  any  man  acquiring  angling,  who 
chose  to  take  a rod  in  the  river,  should  understand 
that,  before  he  walks  off  with  his  fish,  it  should  be 
weighed  and  measured  and  registered.  One  might 
then  form  some  idea,  in  the  course  of  years,  of  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  run  was  home  by  hook- 
caught  fish.  I think  a hatchery  should  he  estab- 
lished, with  a number  of  rearing  ponds  for  observing 
accurately,  as  many  fish  as  possible  being  marked 
as  smolts,  the  result  of  hatching  in  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  river  and  district.  Dealing 
with  marked  smolts  you  could  have  direct  evidence 
whether  it  was  the  fish  you  had  hatched  yourself  or 
a fish  hatched  somewhere  else.  Experiments  could 
be  made  on  the  offspring  of  parents  of  various  sizes 
— the  offspring  of  parents  from  other  rivers,  the 
extent  to  which  the  characters  of  parents  from  one 
river  are  reproduced  in  offspring  reared  in  another. 
This  hatchery  might  be  utilised  as  a distributing 
centre  for  ova  and  fry  to  other  rivers  which  may 
not  be  suitable,  either  physically  or  commercially, 
for  the  establishment  of  hatcheries.  Another  point 
that  might  he  studied  might  be  the  proportion  of 
males  and  females  amongst  tire  fry,  and  the  respec- 
tive effect  on  the  sex  of  the  nutrition  of  the  fry,  and 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  parents.  It  is  held,  and 
with  a certain  amount  of  truth,  that  the  sex  of  the 
offspring  depends  very  largely  on  the  state  of  nutri- 
tion of  the  parents,  well-nourished  parents  generally 
giving  a very  largo  proportion  of  female  offspring. 
The  whole  establishment  might  be  worked  in 
harmony  with  the  gen&al  fisheries  laboratory,  if 
such  an  establishment  existed.  I believe  that  if 
any  steamer  were  required  for  sea  fishery  purposes 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  fit  it  with  tanks,  ice  room, 
&c.,  for  the  conveyance  of  stud  fish  and  ova  from 
one  river  to  another,  if  occasion  should  arise.  We 
ai’e  very  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the  kind  of 
fry  food  in  the  different  streams,  and  we  have  little 
means  of  judging  to  what  extent  such  streams  may 
be  stocked  with  fry.  Inquiries  of  that  sort  might 
be  instituted,  or  might  be  assisted.  I think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  that  scheme  at  greater  length 
at  present.  Some  evidence  has  been  given,  I think, 
from  the  Ballisadare  and  the  Lower  Shannon  as  to 
the  decrease  of  sea  fish  generally.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  evidence  adduced  is  not  of  a very  sub- 
stantial nature.  I believe  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  haddock  disappeared  for  a number  of  years 
from  the  Irish  Sea,  and  subsequently  re-appeared 
without  assistance.  Similarly,  herrings  disappeared 
generally  from  the  British  Isles  and  returned  in 
vast  numbers,  which  would  seem  to  point  out  that 
if  the  decrease  in  salmon  is  actually  attended  by  a 
decrease  in  the  sea  fish,  the  whole  matter  might 
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possibly  right  itself  in  some  way  inexplicable  to 
human  knowledge,  as  it  at  present  is,  without  any 
steps  being  taken ; I don’t  consider  that  that  in 
the  present  instance  is  very  probable.  Questions 
have  been  asked  by  Professor  MTntosh  about  the 
attaching  salmon  nets  to  herring  nets.  So  far  as  I 
know,  I am  probably  the  only  person  who  does 
that  in  this  country,  and,  of  course,  for  scientific- 
puiposes.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  an  illegal 
act,  as  it  converts  the  herring  net  into  a leader 
of  illegal  mesh.  The  question  of  legality,  I suppose, 
depends  on  the  area  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  I 
heard  a recommendation  given  by  Professor  Traill,  I 
think,  with  a view  to  decreasing  Snpiolegnia  in  a 
river.  The  suggestion  was  that  blocks  of  rock  salt 
should  be  placed  at  falls.  I think  the  immediate 
effect  of  that  would  bo  to  kill  a large  quantity  of 
food  which  the  fry  might  otherwise  be  glad  of; 
whether  it  would  have  an v effect  on  the  Saprolegnia 
I don’t  know.  I think,  my  lord,  that  is  all  I have 
to  say. 

6027.  Thank  you;  I suppose  we  will  hear  you 
again.  You  have  not  completed  all  your  investiga- 
tions yet.  I daresay,  before  the  Commission  closes, 
we  will  have_  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you? — I 
hope  that  I shall  have  accumulated  some  more  in- 
formation— some  information  of  a more  definite 
sort ; but  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  tables  which  I am  drawing  up,  which  may  be 
completed. 

6028.  Yes  ? — Here  is  a photograph  of  an  instrument 
which  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
who  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  assist- 
ance from  time  to  time.  It  was  found  amongst  the 
trophies  of  the  proprietor  of  a river  in  Kerry.  It 
consists  of  an  old  donkey’s  pannier,  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  a funnel  woven  in  it.  It  was  put 
into  a small  stream. 

6029.  Used  for  catching  salmon? — I think  for 
catching  what  are  called  “pinks.” 

6030.  Professor  M'Tntosh. — Ts  the  pole  used  with 
it  ? — The  pole  is  used  for  driving  the  fish  in. 

6031.  Professor  Cunningham. — I believe,  Mr. 
Holt,  you  are  employed  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
to  carry  on  the  scientific  investigations  you  have 
referred  to.  Could  you  tell  us  what  other  positions  of 
a similar  kind  you  have  held? — I have  previously 
acted  as  a naturalist  to  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

6032.  And  any  other? — I have  been  for  many 
years  a naturalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ancl  had  charge 
of  their  investigations  in  the  North  Sea  for  the  years 
(luring  which  they  lasted. 

6033.  Thus  is  the  second  time  you  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  scientific 
work  ?— Yes. 

6034.  What  was  the  date  of  your  first  engagement  ? 

6035.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  chat  you 
were  asked  to  carry  out  at  that  time  ? — I was  acting 
w naturalist  to  a survey  of  the  fishing  grounds  in  the 
West  of  Ireland — the  fishing  grounds  being  at  that 
tune  but  little  explored. 

6036.  How  much  money  was  spent  on  that  investi- 
gation?— £2,559,  some  shillings  and  pence  on  the 
survey,  and  about  £650  on  publishing  the  results  of 
the  survey. 

6037.  Will  you  tell  us  from  what  sources  these 
unds  were  obtained? — The  Government  provided 

payments  ^600,  making  a total  of 
tK  ''  to  remaining  amount  was  furnished  by 

he  Royal  Dublin  Society  from  their  private  funds. 

6038.  And  I think  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  paid 

e entire  cost  of  publication  ?— -The  entire  cost  of 

publication. 

6039.  Then,  perhaps  you  could  tell  us  the  instruc- 


tions you  have  received  from  the  Fishery  Committee 

of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  connection,  with  your  Mr  E":uurt 

present  work  ? — 1 suppose  they  may  be  abbreviated  ? Holt. 

6040.  Oh,  yes;  just  give  the  leading  points? — “In- 
vestigations shall  be  carried  out  on  the  life  history, 
and  migrations,  and  their  determining  cause,  of  the 
mackerel ; the  life  history  of  the  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  with  especial  reference  to  their  marine 
existence  ; the  fauna  of  the  west  coast.  The  term 
life-history  is  intended  to  include  all  conditions 
affecting  the  species.”  The  other  instructions,  solely 
concern  administration. 

6041.  Yes ; so  it  is  chiefly  an  investigation  into  the 
life  history  of  the  salmon  ami  the  mackerel  ? — Exactly. 

6042.  Then,  how  much  money  has  been  obtained 
for  this  purpose ? — At  present  the  amount  expended 
or  available  is  £3,300. 

6043.  You  might  tell  us  the  sources  from  which 
these  funds  have  been  derived? — £1,400  is  derived 
from  the  Treasury  at  the  instigation  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant ; another  £1,400  is  voted 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  out  of  the  Society’s 
private  funds;  and  a second  vote  of  £500  from 
the  same  source  for  the  purchase  ancl  equipment  of  a 
large  fishing  boat. 

6044.  So  again  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  found 
the  greater  part  of  the  money? — Exactly;  and  I 
suppose  by  instituting  this  inquiry  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  cost  of  publication  of  any  results  that  may 
accrue. 

6045.  Then,  I believe,  a large  sum  of  money  has 
been  spent  upon  the  floating  laboratory,  and  also  for 
the  purchase  of  a boat — a nobby  boat? — £500  lias 
been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a boat,  and  may  be 
considered  as  spent  if  it  has  not  been  actually  paid, 
and,  I think,  altogether  about  £400  was  paid  for  the 
floating  laboratory,  and  other  large  expenditure  on 
the  gear  and  equipping  the  small  boats  necessary  for 
cairying  out  the  work. 

6046.  Where  have  you  had  your  floating  laboratory 
stationed  since  you  began  the  work  ? — In  Ballynakill 
and  Inisbofin.  I should  say  that  the  expense  would 
be  much  higher  if  it  were  not  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  lending  us  their  steamers 
for  towing  purposes. 

6047.  Now  taking  into  account  the  present  rate  of 
expenditure,  how  long  do  you  think  will  this  investiga- 
tion last ; how  long  will  you  be  kept  going  with  the 
money  you  have  at  present  ? — Between  three  and  four 
years.  I could  not  estimate  the  exact  time. 

6048.  Do  you  think  that  that  time  is  sufficient  to 
make  any  substantial  progress  in  your  inquiry  into 
the  life  history  of  the  salmon  ? — I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  the  question  cannot  be  in  any  way  completed 
during  that  period.  To  a large  extent  it  is  a matter 
of  chance  whether  we  make  any  substantial  progress 
or  none. 

6049.  From  what  you  say  it  seems  that,  at  least  in 
recent  years,  every  scientific  investigation  into  fishery 
matters  has  been  carried  out  on  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ? — Entirely.  I know  of 
no  other  body  that  has  in  any  way  interested  itself  in 
the  matter. 

6050.  And  in  each  case  in  which  investigations 
have  been  carried  out  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  has 
found  considerably  more  than  half  the  money  ? — 

Yes. 

6051.  I know  that  you  have  very  considerable 
knowledge,  not  only  of  fishery  matters  in  this 
country,  but  fishery  matters  in  Scotland  and  England 
— could  you  tell  us  how  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  i3 
formed — how  is  it  constituted  ? — The  Fishery  Board 
consists  of  a number  of  members  who  are  appointed. 

The  chairman  receives  a salary.  The  others,  I believe, 
act  in  an  honorary  capacity.  At  least  one  member  of 
the  Board  is  always  a scientific  man  of  eminence, 
either  real  or  reputed. 

6052.  A trained  naturalist? — A trained  naturalist 
as  a rule ; but  not  invariably — a man  prominent  in 
scientific  matters. 

2 M 
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6053.  Who  is  the  scientific  representative  on  the 
Board  at  present  ? — Professor  D’Arcy  Thompson. 

6054.  Could  you  tell  ■what  fund  that  Board  has  at 
its  disposal  3 — In  the  last  estimate  I have  seen  the 
sum  appropriated  or  voted  was  £24,666. 

6055.  Spent  in  one  year  ? — I fancy  there  were  a 
few  pounds  not  spent.  That  was  the  estimate. 

6056.  They  had  that  at  their  disposal  ? — Yes. 

6057.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fishery  Board  here  ? — 
I believe  the  Fishery  Board  here  has  an  income  of 
£4,347. 

6058.  So  that  there  is  a very  great  difference  ? — 
Yes. 

6059.  Then  could  you  tell  me  how  much  money  is 
allocated  in  Scotland  each  year  for  scientific  investi- 
gation in  regard  to  fishery  matters? — I could  not  tell 
you  the  exact  sum;  but  £2,770  was  appropriated  in 
1898  for  sea  fishery  investigations. 

6060.  That  would  probably  represent  a fair  average 
of  what  is  spent  each  year  ? — I think  so. 

6061.  That,  of  course,  is  spent  chiefly  on  sea 
fisheries  ? — 1 am  not  sure  if  any  of  it  is  spent  on  any- 
thing but  sea  fisheries;  but  money  is  certainly 
available  for  inland  fishery  researches. 

6062.  Of  course  you  cannot  investigate  the  life 
history  of  the  salmon  without  also  carrying  your  in- 
vestigations into  the  sea  ? — It  seems  to  me  impossible. 

6063.  So  that  whilst  the  money  is  spent  chiefly  on 
sea  fisheries  of  course  the  salmon  must  bo  taken 
into  account  to  some  extent? — No  doubt;  1 should 
say,  besides  the  sum  appropriated  for  scientific  inves- 
tigations a large  sum  is  spent  annually  on  the  salaries 
of  men  who  are  termed  fishery  officers,  and  though 
their  duty  is  not  primarily  scientific,  I have  the  best 
reason  to  know  that  the  scientific  staff  get  valuable 
information  from  them  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  acquire  ; and  I believe  that  a large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  “Garland”— a boat  used  for 
scientific  purposes— must  be  borne  out  of  another  fund 
— she  is  largely  used  for  police  duty — or  used  to  be. 
So  I imagine  the  £2,770  by  no  means  represents 
the  money  outlay  in  the  getting  of  information  of  a 

. scientific  nature. 

6064.  Then,  again,  there  is,  is  there  not,  a special 
inspector  of  salmon  fisheries  in  Scotland  ? — There  is. 

6065.  And  he,  I understand,  is  a scientific  man  ? 

He  is. 

6066.  And  he  has  got  a large  salary  ? — Well,  I 
should  not  say  a large  salary — £700  or  £800  a year. 

6067.  That  is  Mr.  Galderwood  ? — Yes. 

606S.  Could  you  tell  me  how  much  money  is  allo- 
cated in  England  for  like  purposes— scientific  investi- 
gations of  fishery  matters  ?— So  far  as  I know  only 
£1,000  is  directly  allocated. 

6069.  Are  the  fisheries  in  England  as  valuable,  do 
you  think,  as  those  in  Scotland  ?— It  would  be  hard 
to  say.  I have  not  looked  into  the  figures  lately. 
Scotland  preponderates  in  certain  kinds  of  fisheries, 
and  England  in  others.  On  the  whole,  I think  the 
English  would  be  the  most  valuable. 

6070.  In  what  country,  do  you  think,  would  scien- 
tific investigations  be  most  needed? — England  or 
Scotland. 

6071.  Yes?— I could  not  say.  Both  need  quite 
as  much  as  they  get.  England  certainly  requires  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  receives. 

6072.  Of  course  Ireland  also  requires  her  fair  shave 
as  well  ?— Most  undoubtedly ; and  in  Ireland  we  have 
something  to  show  for  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  expended. 

6073.  I believe  in  the  first  investigations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  most  re- 
markable results  were  obtained  ?— The  results  have 
been  extensively  used  in  other  countries,  and  they 
have  been  practically  followed  up  in  this  country, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  large  and  important 
fisheries  now  in  'existence  on  the  west  coast,  where 
none  existed  before. 


6074.  They  resulted  in  the  development  of  certain 

fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland1! Yes. 

6075.  Which  did  not  exist  before? Yes 

6076.  Now  you  have  spoke*  m jour  erfi*. 
about  lean  and  tat  salmon.  You  don’t  seem  to  put 
much  reliance  on  the  evidence  we  have  had  as  t 
there  being  lean  years  and  fat  years— these  years 
corresponding  with  the  leanness  and  fatness  of  the 
fish  ?— Well,  I have  some  experience  of  the  nature  of 
statements  of  that  sort,  and  I am  not  very  much 
inclined  to  trust,  myself,  to  recollection  not  based 
on  actual  records.  I don’t  by  any  means  contradict 
the  existence  of  such  phenomena  ; but  I say  that  the 
proof  has  not.  been  brought. 

6077.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  important  to 
have  scientific  investigation  in  connection  with  that 
matter?—  I should  say  so. 

6078.  You  quoted,  T think,  Dr.  Noel  Patou  as 
having  to  some  extent  proved  that  winter  fish  spawn 
-early  spring  fish  spawn  in  every  case  ?— Dr.  Noel 
Paton  more  particularly  proved  that  they  went  up 
the  river  and  did  not  not  come  clown  without  spawning; 
but  the  people  of  Aensira  seem  to  prove  that  the- 
earlier  fish  do  spawn  like  the  later  ones. 

6079.  That  investigation  was  by  Mr.  Archer,  was 
it  not?— Well,  Mr.  Archer  recieved  the  information 
about  Aensira  from  the  people  there.  It  is  not 
part  of  his  own  investigation,  though  J think  he  was 
the  first  to  publish  the  fact. 

6080.  You  distrust  very  much  introducing  forei«n 
varieties  of  fish  into  our  rivers  ? — I see  no  cause  to 
quarrel  with  the  fish  already  there,  except  that  they 
are  too  scarce. 


6081.  There  is  one  fish  spoken  of  as  being  very 
valuable  from  the  angling  point  of  view— that 
is,  the  land-locked  salmon.  Have  you  thought  of 
that  fish  at  all  ? — I should  rather  doubt  its  succeeding, 
except  in  some  of  the  very  large  lakes.  It  is  a matter 
- -I  take  it — of  food  more  than  anything  else. 

6082.  Still  in  Ireland  we  have  some  very  fine 
lakes  that  would  probably  suit  it? — Yes;  but  we 
have  very  fine  lake  trout.,  also,  and  I don’t  think,  per- 
sonally, that  the  land-locked  salmon  is  a better  fish 
than  the  lake  trout.  I have  no  personal  experience. 

6083.  I believe,  from  the  angling  point  of  view, 
he  is  ? — He  is  probably  a harmless  fish  enough,  but  I 
suppose  he  would  feed  on  the  fry  of  other  salmon 
passing  through  his  lake,  as  the  lake  is  to  him  the 
sea. 


6084.  But  you  would  hesitate  to  recommend  it?— 
I should  require  to  know  a good  deal  more  about  the 
individual  conditions  of  the  lakes  than  I have  arrived 
at  at  the  present  moment. 

6085.  Professor  MTntosh. — Now,  I just  wish  to 
take  up  a few  points  which  you  gave  us  in  your  evi- 
dence, and  the  first  of  these  is  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  waters.  You  mentioned  certain 
facts  as  to  the  temperature  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea. 
What  is  your  impression  of  the  early  and  late  rivers 
with  regard  to  tlieso  temperatures?  Have  you 
made  any  observations  upon  that  point? — Scarcely.' 
I have  made  no  observations  that  have  led  me  to 
form  an  opinion,  and  I should  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  at  present ; but  I think  the  proper  way 
to  approach  the  subject  is  by  studying  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  river  and  the  sea,  and  the  influence  o. 
the  fresh  water  on  the  salinity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing sea.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  most 
probable  rood  to  success  in  that  particular  inquiry. 

6086.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  Mr-  Archi- 
bald Young’s  views,  in  which  lie  states  the  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  sea  and  the  particular  nver 
will  explain  the  earliness  or  lateness? — Yes,  I know, 
generally,  that  statement ; but  while  the  temperature 
of  rivers  has  been  taken  in  this  country,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  has  not,  and  it  varies,  as  I found  tbi» 
year,  very  considerably  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
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6087.  Besides,  you  finl  that  while  the  temperature 
o£  the  sea  is  the  same,  two  rivers  running  into  it  may 
be  very  different  in  regard  to  the  period  the  salmon 
<*nter  ?—  Precisely. 

6088.  In  Ireland,  too,  instances  are  well  known  ? — 
Very  many  instances.  I could  tell  you  half-a-dozen. 

608J.  You  have  not  worked  at  that  point  parti- 
cularly yet? — I have  considered  the  point,  and  intend 
to  attack  it,  but  I did  not  say  much  about  it  in  my 
cadence. 

6090.  Yon  mentioned  about  the  necessity  for 
taking  temperatures — it  is  a very  interesting  one. 
Then,  your  general  impression  was  that  the  smolts  in 
Ireland  run  in  May,  some  in  autumn,  and,  indeed, 
during  every  part  of  the  year.  May  1 ask  you  if 
these  are  your  personal  observations? — Well,  I can 
say  they  are  personal  observations ; that  smolts  run 
practically  every  month  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  they  seem  to  be  abundant  in  May  and  June. 

6091.  More  abundant  then? — Well,  I have  seen 
more  of  them ; but  I have  not  personally  observed 
smolts  running  in  quantities.  I simply  judge  from 
what  I have  been  told  by  reliable  people,  and  from 
such  observations  as  occur  to  me  from  having  smolts 
given  to  me  out  of  eel  weirs  and  such  places. 

6092.  In  autumn? — Yes. 

6093.  You  have  read  the  account  of  the  Stormon- 
field  experiments  ? — I think  so. 

6094.  And  that  there  was  one  period  of  the  year 
especially  that  the  smolts  congregated  at  the  sluices 
for  exit  ?' — Yes. 

6095.  Namely,  in  May? — Yes. 

6096.  And  they  did  not  seem  to  congregate  there 
any  other  month  ? — Apparently  not ; but  I think  it 
is  firmly  established  that  more  or  less  of  them  run 
every  month.  I believe  I stated  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  autumn  run  applied  only  to  certain  rivers. 
I could  not  state  that  it  existed  for  all. 

6097.  Then  you  also  gave  us  a proportion  of  smolts 
which  run  the  first,  second  and  third  years  ?— That 
was  simply  derived  from  the  Stormonfield  experiments. 
I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  its  accuracy.  There 
is  another  estimate,  the  source  of  which  I forget, 
which  is  practically  identical  with  it. 

6098.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  smolt  after  it  leaves  the  river,  and  before  it 
returns  . to  the  river  as  a grilse,  can  you  give  us  any 
further  information  than  what  you  already  have  ? — I 
cannot. 

6099.  What  was  your  general  impression  in  con- 
trasting the  growth  of  a sea  fish  like  the  cod,  which 
grows  nearly  as  large  as  a salmon,  with  that  of  the 
salmon  itself,  and  comparing  that  with  the  knowledge 
already  published  on  the  subject? — I cannot  say  that 
we  really  have  much  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  cod : we  have  a good  many  guesses  of  a more  or 
less  irresponsible  nature.  We  have  evidence  of  the 
salmon  which  appears  to  be  more  or  less  conclusive, 
that  fish  occasionally  grow  at  such  and  such  a rate, 
but  the  rate  does  not  seem  to  be  constant. 

6100.  That  a smolt  going  down  in  April  or  May, 

weighing  1J  ozs.,  comes  back  in  July ? — Weigh- 

“8  anything  from  8 to  9 lbs.,  according  to  some 
statements. 

, . Or  even  in  Juno,  weighing  lbs.? — Yes, 

the  heavier  ones  have  generally  run  latest. 

6102.  What  is  your  general  impression  about  that 
rate  °f  growth  ; do  you  think  it  is  entirly  proved  ? — I 
am  wholly  unconvinced  by  any  experiments  which 
ave  been  made,  except  when  a foreign  body  of  a 
definite  kind  has  been  attached  to  the  fish,  and  in  all 
such  cases— they  are  very  few  in  number—  the  fish 
“ave  returned  after  two  years. 

o£  course,  is  a very  old  view  of  some 
rvers,  that  they  did  not  return  until  the  second 
ason?— That  is  borne  out  by  the  only  instances  in 

ich  we  are  definitely  told  what  the  nature  of  the 
ark  was.  I by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  I don’t 

ieve  that  some  fish  come  back  the  same  year. 


T 610,4‘  ln  Sif  Wenks  S*™  £rom  OZS.  to  3|  lbs.  in  Jan.  26, 1900. 
June? — Exactly;  it  seems  a very  large  order;  but  „ — 

before  expressing  an  opinion  on  it  I should  like  to 
institute  some  experiments,  in  order  to  have  some 
good  basis  for  an  opinion. 

6105.  Of  course  you  know  the  Stormonfield  ex- 
perimenters had  their  marks  ? — l do  not  know  that 
they  had  any  very  distinctive  marks. 

6106.  Cutting  off  the  fatty  fin  and  putting  in  a 
silver  wire  ? — Yes ; the  silver  wire  did  not  come  back 
as  a rule. 

6107.  Very  few  indeed.  Then  you  seem  to  have 
hitherto  met  with  very  few  of  these  young  fishes  in 
the  nets  in  the  sea  ? — Very  few. 

6108.  Only  an  occasional  one,  and  that  has  been 
the  experience  elsewhere  ? — So  far  as  I can  learn. 

6109.  Have  you  retained  any  of  the  smolts  in  fresh 
water  at  your  experimental  station  ? — I have  no  fresh 
water  available  at  my  experimental  station. 

6110.  Ic  would  be  an  interesting  experiment — of 
course  it  has  been  done — the  retaining  of  the  smolts  in 
fresh  water? — I know;  and  of  course  they  have 
grown  into  fish  that  looked  like  a half-starved 
salmon,  grown  very  slightly. 

6111.  Then  you  are  strong  about  accurate  marking  ? 

— I think  it  is  most  important. 

6112.  And  are  quite  satisfied  that  any  marks 
punched  through  without  the  introduction  of  a foreign 
body  will  heal  up  in  the  fatty  fin  or  the  gill 
cover  ? — I am  not  certain  that  it  would  heal  up.  I 
think  if  it  did  not  heal  in  the  case  of  the  gill  cover 
it  would  probably  interfere  with  the  respiration  of 
the  fish. 

6113.  You  have  no  experiments  to  show  it  left  a 
scar  which  could  be  recognisable  ? — No.  The  diffi- 
culty is  with  regard  to  any  marks  in  the  nature  of 
cutting  or  stamping ; it  is  impossible  to  say  who  else 
may  not  have  been  at  the  same  occupation. 

6114.  Then  about  the  fatty  fin? — That  is  the 
commonest  way  that  any  small  boy  lias  of  marking 
a smolt  when  lie  is  good  enough  to  return  it. 

6115.  Then  in  Ireland  the  practice  is  p evalent? — 

I don’t  know  that  it  is  in  Ireland  particularly.  I speak 
generally.  I am  sure  that  is  the  first  thing  that 
would  occur  to  anyone. 

6116.  Because  hitherto  in  Scotland  it  has  been  only 
used  for  experiments  ? — That  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  only  used  for  experiments  is  the  view  that  I take  of 
the  matter. 

6117.  Have  you  observed  any  adult  in  this  con- 
dition ? — No. 

6118.  The  cicatrix  is  a very  evident  one? — Natu- 
rally. 

6119.  And  no  restoration  of  the  fin? — No. 

6120.  I notice  you  have  a cross  in  one  of  your 
punches,  was  that  specially  made  ? Instead  of  making 
a triangle  you  put  a cross;  had  you  a reason  for 
doing  so  ? — Simply  to  get  a distinctive  mark  for  each 
river,  triangles,  squares,  diamonds,  and  nicks  of  many 
sorts.  I simply  bought  whatever  was  on  the  market ; 
they  are  used  for  marking  the  ears  of  sheep,  I believe. 

6121.  The  cicatrix  may  be.very  easily  distinguished 
in  such  a case  ? — I should  not  put  auy  trust  in  these 
things  if  unaccompanied  by  the  label,  but  they  might 
draw  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  label,  which 
would  be  probably  black  and  half-buried  in  the  skin 
at  the  time  they  get  it  back. 

6122.  Then  as  to  the  smolts,  have  you  carried  any 
of  them  directly  from  the  fresh  water  to  the  salt  water 
without  the  intervening  brackish  area  ? — I have  not 
personally  made  any  experiments  in  that  direction 
at  all ; I have  not  had  the  machinery  at  my  disposal. 

6123.  Many  years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  in 
Scotland? — I am  acquainted  with  the  experiment. 

6124.  They  were  gathered  at  Stormonfield  and 
directly  put  into  the  sea  water  ?— I think  a trout  was 
put  with  them,  as  well  as  I remember. 

6125.  Not  in  the  one  instance  at  any  rate? — Ex- 
periments of  that  sort  were  carried  out  at  Plymouth ; 
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but  in  that  case  the  fish  were  Loch  Leven  yearlings  ; 
smolts  are  rather  difficult  to  procure  in  that  part  of 
England. 

6126.  Then  you  mentioned  you  were  not  quite  sure 
aboutthe  kelts  devouring  the  parr  and  smolts1?— I think 
they  are  fully  capable  of  doing  so ; but  I have  not 
come  across  many  definite  statements  that  they  have 
been  caught  at  it. 

6127.  1 think  Mr.  Buckland  took  that  view? — I 
really  never  paid  any  attention  to  Mr.  Buckland’s 
opinion  on  that  or  any  other  subject. 

6128.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  leave  it  an  open 
question  1 — 1 fully  believe  they  are  capable  of  feeding, 
and  suspect  they  probably  do. 

6129.  From  analogy,  for  instance,  with  sea  fishes, 
you  would  see  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they 
would  do  so  ? — Recently  spawned  sea  fishes  are  ex- 
ceedingly greedy,  as  far  as  we  can  discover. 

6130.  And  generally  speaking  they  eat  one  another  ? 
— I do  not  imagine  the  salmon  would  have  the  least 
objection  to  eat  a younger  salmon  if  they  happened  to 
be  hungry. 

6131.  Have  you  made  any  observation  when  you 
were  mai’king  as  to  the  sexes  of  the  salmon  running 
up  early?— The  sex  of  every  fish  that  has  been 
marked  is  recorded.  1 have  not  drawn  up  a table  ; 
but  I can  say  generally  that  sometimes  the  male  pre- 
ponderates and  sometimes  the  female,  and  then  the 
whole  number  marked  is  not  representativeof  the  whole 
run — it  simply  represents  the  run  in  some  cases  that 
has  occurred  since  a certain  trap  was  put  up ; in  other 
cases  the  casual  effect  of  a haul  of  the  neb  in  a certain 
pool. 

6132.  But  you  will  keep  statistics  as  far  as  you  can 
on  the  subject  ? — I keep  all  information  available  on 
the  subject,  and  I hope,  by  arrangement  with  the 
owners  of  large  fisheries,  to  be  able  to  keep  a fairly 
exact  record  of  the  sexes  of  fish,  and  the  weight. 

6133.  In  the  earlier  and  later  runs? — Yes,  but  of 
course  in  some  rivers — in  this  country  at  any  rate — it 
is  not  easy  to  tell  the  male  from  the  female  without 
looking  inside  them,  w hich  spoils  them  for  commercial 
purposes. 

6134.  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tosh’s  observa- 
tions on  the  Tweed  ? — I am. 

6135.  Do  you  intend  to  carry  out  similar,  or  will 
you  take  another  arrangement — a similar  line  of 
observation  ? — I shall  probably  tabulate  the  standard 
length  and  corresponding  weight  ; but  I also  mean 
to  study  the  fish  by  the  statistical  method  of  different 
proportions — in  fact  I have  already  begun  to  do  so. 

6136.  Especially  of  the  head  ?— The  head,  as  far  ns 
I can  see,  is  not  the  most  important.  It  varies  rather 
less  than  a good  many  other  parts. 

6137.  Then  you  mentioned  that  comparatively 
few  salmon  have  been  seen  at  a distance  from  land  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles? — So  far  as  I am  aware. 

6138.  Only  an  occasional  one  captured  in  the 
trawl  ? — I heard  of  one  being  captured.  The  one  T 
mentioned  in  the  trawl  was,  1 think,  not  more  than 
forty  miles  off.  I have  an  instance  of  a salmon  or 
trout  being  caught  in  a mackerel  net  forty  miles  off— 
the  one  instance  on  which  I think  I can  rely— and  I 
have  heard  very  many  others,  as  to  the  value  of 
which  I have  not  the  least  means  of  judging. 

6139.  An  adult  salmon? — I don’t  know'.  The 
man  who  caught  it— a reliable  person— did  not  know 
the  difference  between  a salmon  and  a trout. 

6140.  In  a herring  net,  as  a rule,  only  small  forms 
are  captured  ?•- The  big  fisb  might  be  caught  in  a 
herring  net  by  entangling  their  teeth. 

6141.  But  as  a general  rule,  say  fifty  miles  at 
sea  with  a herring  net,  the  information  hitherto  has 

been  that  only  small  forms  have  been  captured? 

That  would  be  most  likely. 

6142.  Then  you  mentioned  the  case  of  the  weir 
where  the  removal  of  nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
caused  no  increase  in  the  salmon  caught  there.  May  I 


askis  that  your  personal  observation  ? — Itisan  observa- 
tion derived  from  very  exact  figures  kept  by  the 
proprietor. 

6143.  You  have  seen  the  weir? — I have  seen  the 
weir,  and  I am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  ground. 

6144.  Then  you  made  a very  interesting  remark 
that  groups  of  rivers  might  be  considered  as  one  in 
regard  to  their  salmon  supply?— I extracted  that 
information  from  Dr.  Noel  Paton,  who  says  that  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board’s  marking  experiments  V>ear 
that  statement  out  as  far  as  they  go.  In  regard  to 
Norway  my  authority  is  Professor  Smitt.  I unfor- 
tunately  could  nob  trace  the  matter  in  that  case  any 
further. 

6145.  That  will  come  up  again  when  we  are  speak- 
ing of  hatcheries,  I daresay  ? — Yes. 

6146.  Have  you  marked  many  kelts  hitherto  ? A 

large  number  must  have  been  marked  during  this 
winter.  1 have  been  unable  to  attend  to  it  myself 
personally.  When  I say  I have  marked  fish  it  does 
not  mean  that  I personally  marked  them. 

6147.  You  have  no  return  yet,  of  course? Mv 

returns  are  not  completed,  but  still  I have  a 
large  number  of  returns,  which  I can  hand  in 
if  they  are  of  interest ; but  in  a number  of  cases 
the  fish  will  he  marked  when  they  are  caught 
by  the  rod,  or  in  the  net#,  as  kelts.  The 
fish  already  marked  have  been  marked  at  hatcheries 
or,  in  one  case,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  Bush,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  catch  them  out  of  the  little  streams 
and  mark  them. 

6148.  You  have  no  results  as  yet? — Well,  only  one 
fish  has  been  caught. 

6149.  After  an  interval  of ? — Three  or  four 

days.  He  unfortunately  met  with  an  otter.  That  was 
tlie  year  before  last.  The  number  of  fish  marked  in 
the  winter  of  1898-1899  was  not  considerable,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  publish  the  marking  inquiry  were 
not  then  as  perfect  as  they  might  have  been ; still 
none  whatever  have  been  re-caught. 

6150.  Then  does  the  food  of  the  young  forms  in 
the  fresh  water  come  under  your  inquiry  ? — I consider 
that  it  does  ; but  my  duties  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  staff  is  represented  by  myself,  and  I have  notliad 
time  to  attend  to  all  the  brandies. 

6151.  What  you  have  to  look  forward  to  is  having 
a special  observer  to  go  into  thefauua  of  the  streams? 
— I think  that  would  be  the  best  way  ot  dealing  with 
the  matter. 

6152.  It  lias  been  done  to  a certain  extent  in  the 
Scottish  lakes?— By  Mr.  Scott. 

6153.  Of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board? — My  idea 
was — I said  so  on  various  occasions — to  extend  those 
observations  to  Ireland.  If  I undertook  them  myself 
I should  do  so  merely  as  a collector  handing  over  the 
material  to  the  specialist.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a 
specialist  in  every  branch  of  that  sort. 

G154.  Then  with  regard  to  the  food  of  the  salmon 
in  fresh  water,  you  have  also  seen  Mr.  Tosh’s  observa- 
tions ? — I have. 

6155.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  of  your 
own  experiences  ? - Nothing  of  recent  years. 

6156.  You  are  familiar  with  the  older  view  of  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  that  fishes,  when  netted,  vomited  or 
rejected  their  food  ? — I know  chat  view. 

6157.  Simply  because  the  stomachs  were  found 
empty? — Yes ; I may  say  that  the  stomachs  of  salmon 
taken  at  sea  this  year  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
very  much  contracted. 

6158.  Then  us  to  that  question  of  digestion,  were 
you  struck  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Noel  Paton  with 
regard  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  stomach  i— 
By  Dr.  Gulland  ? 

6159.  Yes ; and  Dr.  Noel  Paton.  Have  you 
anything  to  add  on  that  head  ? — Of  course  I know  ot 
the  criticism  that  was  made  on  the  subject. 

6160.  By  Dr.  Brown.  Which  was  that?  He 
considered  that  the  desquamatory  catarrh  was  due  to 
the  staleness  of  Dr.  Gulland’s  specimens. 
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6161.  Post-mortem  changes? — Yes. 

6162.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  post-mortem 
changes  occur  with  great  rapidity  on  such  surfaces  ?— 
Jly  own  opinion  is  that  the  matter  is  at  present  snb- 
judice  ‘ hut  in  any  case,  whether  the  catarrh  takes 
place  or  not,  it  is  admitted,  I believe,  that  the  diges- 
tive activity  of  the  salmon  in  fresh  water  is  very  much 
impaired. 

6163.  Seeing  that  it  seldom  swallows  anything  but 
a feather  1 — I mean  from  the  histological  nature. 

6164.  Then  as  to  the  food  in  the  sea,  you  mentioned 
that  the  stomachs  were  very  much  contracted  ?— Some 
few  were  contracted. 

6165.  And  others  ? — They  were  in  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  stomachs  of  sea  fish. 

6166.  And  you  have  mentioned  among  other  things 
that  you  thought  the  herring  were  the  chief  forms 
found  in  the  stomach  ? — It  appears  to  be  the  case 
with  British  salmon. 

6167.  They  were  more  numerous  than  any  other 
forms  1— Well,  I include  as  herring  practically  nearly 
anything  that  one  might  call  a clupeoid. 

6168.  Then  with  regard  to  the  sand  eel  ? — That,  I 
should  say,  was  the  next  item  on  the  list,  and  probably 
the  favourite  one  where  procurable. 

6169.  Seeing  its  distribution  is  so  wide  ? — I am 
not  quite  sure  what  the  distribution  of  the  sand  eel 
off  shore  may  be. 

6169a.  They  are  very  abundant  off  shore.  They 
go  a long  way  out  ? — They  go  out  for  some  miles  3 but 
I don’t  know  that  they  go  100  miles,  for  instance. 

6170.  They  will  go  fifty  at  any  rate  1 — Does  it  not 
depend  on  the  depth  of  the  water. 

6171.  Very  much  3 but  it  is  a very  ubiquitous  form  1 
—fifty  miles  off  the  West  of  Ireland  the  sea  may  be 
500  fathoms  deep. 

6172.  Then  I think  you  made  some  remarks  about 
worms,  as  being  striking  forms  to  find  in  the  stomach 
of  a salmon  1 — I gathered  that  from  Mr.  Tosh’s  report 
he  found,  as  I think  I mentioned,  Priapulus, 
Aphrodita  and  Arenicola,  all  of  which  are  bottom 
forms,  which  nobody  could  mistake  for  anything  else, 
as  far  as  I know. 

6173.  Then  about  the  spawning  beds  in  Ireland, 
you  mentioned  that  these  in  some  cases  had  very 
coarse  gravel  ? — That  is  the  case. 

6174.  More  so,  perhaps,  than  we  have  in  Scotland, 
where  the  coarse  gravel  is  always  mixed  with  the 
finer? — In  certain  cases  where  the  river  runs  through 
a rocky  country  the  gravel,  where  it  exists  at  all, 
seems  to  be  very  coarse — it  varies  from  gravel  to 
stones  and  from  stones  to  boulders. 

6175.  But  with  small  gravel  between? — Not  im- 
variably  ; at  least  it  is  not  visible. 

6176.  Coarse  boulders  ? — Yes. 

6177.  And  the  ova  stuck  between  these? — Between 
stones  about  the  size  of  halves  of  brick ; but  the 
salmon,  as  far  as  I know,  do  not  move  the  larger  ones. 

6178.  But  you  have  many  spawning  grounds  where 
the  gravel  is  fine? — Many,  and  on  the  same  rivers 
where  the  coarse  gravel  exists  ; but  on  the  rivers  I 
have  observed  I cannot  say  that  the  salmon  showed 
much  preference  for  one  over  the  other. 

6179.  It  would  take  a considerable  amount  of 
force  to  remove  those  larger  pieces  of  stone  and  gravel? 
— So  I should  say  3 but  I was  not  able  to  observe  to 
my  satisfaction  how  they  did  it. 

6180.  Except  that  the  rotary  movement  of  the  tail 
was  visible  ? — I saw  that  done  clearly  in  the  case  of 
rather  fine  gravel  j but  at  other  places  where  the  gravel 
was  coarse,  and  sometimes  where  the  gravel  was  fine, 
I saw  the  tail  of  the  fish  come  out  of  the  water  and 
remain  in  a more  or  less  stationary  position,  but 
working  violently  3 it  seemed  to  me  the  fish  was 
trying  to  shift  something  with  its  head,  but  I never 
could  get  a good  view  of  that. 

6181.  In  any  case  where  the  coarse  gravel  existed 
there  were  considerable  chinks  between  them? — 
Decidedly. 


6182.  In  winch  the  ova,  no  doubt,  sunk.  With  Jan.  26, 1900. 
regard  to  its  adhesive  property,  did  you  try  the  ova  Mr  R”  t 
on  glass? — I have  not  tried  it  on  glass,  but  when  Holt." 
spawning  was  in  progress  at  the  hatchery  I have  seen 

it  stick  to  a tin. 

6183.  Because  as  a rule  the  old  plan  at  Stormon- 
field  was  to  take  the  ova  and  spread  them  in  boxes 
with  a wave  of  the  hands,  and  send  them  into  the 
interstices  of  the  coarse  gravel.  Of  coarse  it  is  a very 
different  kind  of  stickiness  from  that  of  the  sand  eel 
egg,  which  adheres  to  glass  and  can  be  inverted  ? — 

It  is  due,  as  far  as  I know,  to  a totally  different 
cause. 

6184.  Then  with  regard  to  the  male,  you  mentioned 
an  interesting  feature — or  rather  the  female  we  shall 
take  first,  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  its  breast  fins 
while  the  tail  was  moving  in  a rotary  fashion  1 — I did 
not  mean  to  say  so.  Its  breast  fins  were  violently 
moving : the  one  that  was  nearest  to  the  gravel  was 
digging  into  it. 

6185.  Did  yon  find  them  frayed? — I did  not  catch 
them,  but  I have  seen  fish  with  worn  fins  occasionally. 

In  females  it  is  very  common  to  find  a large  scar  on 
the  isthmus ; but  I believe  that  is  done  before  the 
spawning  actually  takes  place. 

6186.  In  the  case  of  the  males,  have  you  found 
any  males  in  which  scars  and  frayed  fins  have  been 
found? — I have  seen  them  3 I have  not  examined 
them  at  close  quarters. 

6187.  Because  you  seemed  to  think,  from  your 
special  observation,  that  the  male  did  not  take  a 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  bed  1 — Certainly  3 took 
no  part  in  that  case  or  in  many  others  where  I have 
watched  the  proceedings  from  a distance.  I may  say 
that  I have  found  amongst  the  males  on  the  spawning 
beds  many  with  scaro  of  one  sort  or  another. 

6188.  It  is  well  known  that  males  are  more  subject, 
when  disease  is  rife,  to  attacks  on  these  injured  parts? 

— Precisely.  I think  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
they  injure  each  other,  or  injure  themselves  by  rushing 
at  another  male  and  hitting  a rock  instead. 

6189.  Then  you  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  perfect 
fei'tilisation  of  all  the  eggs,  seeing  that  the  male  left 
the  female  and  passed  to  a distance,  chasing  other 
males,  or  going  to  other  females  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

— It  seemed  to  me  when  the  male  was  absent  for  a 
prolonged  period  that  there  was  considerable  possi- 
bility of  no  fertilisation  taking  place. 

6190.  Were  you  quite  sure  that  the  female  was 
going  on  depositing  eggs  in  the  interval  ? — I think  I 
said  I was  unable  to  see  the  eggs  3 but  she  was  going 
through  exactlj'  the  same  performance  when  the  male 
was  away  as  when  he  was  there. 

6191.  In  contrasting  the  spawn  of  the  salmon  with 
marine  fishes,  in  regard  to  fertilisation,  your  experience 
of  marine  fishes  will  tell  you  whether  unfertilised 
eggs  are  common  in  the  sea  ? — Of  course  I am 
acquainted  with  statements  that  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  3 my  own  experience  of  unfertilised  eggs, 
in  the  sea  is  limited  to  about  three. 

6192.  Take  the  ease  of  the  fish  with  eggs  nearly 
the  size  of  the  salmon — the  wolf  fish,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  cat  fish? — Yes  3 it  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 

6193.  Therefore,  have  you  observed  any  unfertilised 
eggs  where  they  formed  a huge  mass? — I have  not  3 
I have  never  found  any  eggs  of  that  fish. 

6194.  Do  you  think  it  likely  in  the  case  of  salmon 
that  many  unfertilised  eggs  would  occur  on  the  redd  ? 

— I should  say  it  was  extremely  likely  if  the  male 
did  fail  in  his  attentions. 

6195.  I ask  you  this  question,  because  at  Stormon- 
field  it  was  a common  practice  to  remove  eggs  from 
the'spawning  beds,  and  hatch  them  in  boxes  1 — Yes. 

6196.  "When these  eggs  were  exposed  at  certain  states 
of  the  river  they  were  carefully  collected  by  the  keepers 
and  hatched  in  the  boxes,  and  they  hatched  out  just 
like  others  3 there  was  no  greater  loss  in  proportion  to 
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'•  number  than  in.  the  ordinary  case  of  fertilisation  on 
the  spot  ? — It  may  be  presumed  that  when  the  water 
went  down  sufficiently — some  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  eggs  were  deposited,  and  in  that  period  I should 
think  it  extremely  probable  tbat  the  unfertilised  eggs 
might  liare  disappeared  from  the  process  of  decom- 
position. 

6197.  That  was  not  noticed  on  the  Tay  ? — No  ; but 
it  would  detract  from  the  value  of  the  observation. 

6198.  It  would  be  very  important  in  your 
future  observations  that  you  settle  tbat  point? — I 
may  say  that  I intend  to  return  to  the  redd  question 
as  ^ soon  as  the  water  falls,  as  it  probably  will  in 
February  and  March,  and  try  and  find  out  in  what 
condition  the  redd  is  then. 

6199.  It  is  rare  thing  in  nature,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  eggs  be  unfertilised,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  extremely  interesting  to  ascertain  ? — When 
I spoke  of  eggs  of  sea  fish  I was  simply  talking  of 
pelagic  or  floating  eggs. 

6200.  And  not  demersal  ? — No ; I think  I have 
seen  a good  deal  of  unfertilised  spawn  of  small  litoral 
fishes  ; I am  speaking  specially  of  Cyclopterus,  which 
is  subject  to  accidents. 

6200a.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  spawn  itself,  have 
you  put  any  of  the  eggs  in  sea  water  immediately 
after  being  deposited  ?— I have  no  experiments  of  that 
nature  j but  I can  refer  you  to  experiments  carried 
out  in  Norway,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  Nature  a few  weeks  ago. 

6201.  But  you  can  go  a good  deal  further  back  in 
our  own  country  ? —Of  course  your  own  experiments 
are  very  much  older. 

6202.  Where  the  eggs  of  salmon  were  put  in  sea- 
water l— -Yes,  and  the  more  recent  ones  demonstrate 
that  it  is  possible,  as  I think  I said,  to  hatch  out 
the  ova,  which  have  been  impregnated  in  fresh  water, 
in  water  more  or  less  brackish. 

6203.  Then  as  to  the  young  fish,  to  the  newly 
hatched  salmon,  the  water  is  equally  fatal  i— It  is. 

6201.  The  yolk  sac  becomes  contracted  and  hard. 
Then  you  have  heard  evidence  given  us  with  regard 
to  the  jelly  fishes? — Yes. 

6205.  And  especially  about  the  kind  called  Cyanea, 
the  brown  form  '-Well,  I questioned  Mr.  Hector  on 
that  subject,  and  as  far  as  I could  understand  he  was 
alluding  not  to  Cyanea,  which  is  usually  blue  on  this 
coast,  but  to  Rhizostoma. 

6206.  Does  that  occur  in  such  numbers  as  Cyanea? 
—As  far  as  I know  Cyanea  is  rather  scarce  on  the 
W est  of  Ireland. 

6207.  Is  Rhizostoma  abundant  ?— It  is  more  a west- 
ern and  southern  form,  but  the  abundant  large  jelly 
fish  is  Chrysaora.  I particularly  questioned  Mi- 
Hector,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  he  referred  to 
Rhizostoma.  I cannot  say  it  has  been  abundant  this 
year  on  that  coast. 

6208.  It  does  not  matter  what  species  it  is  : it  is  a 

well-known  fact  that  young  salmon  touching  the  ten- 
tacles of  the  actinia  or  similar  stinging  forms  are  at 
once  injured,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  adult 
salmon  should  he  chary  ot  jeUy  fches  1 I,  seenlwi  to 
S'  ™S  wt!V  of  at«»tion,  and  I believe 

Mr.  M.  Dermofct,  who  has  great  experience  of  the  sub- 
jeet,  has  noticed  the  same  thing. 

■ ??°9'  Yili  rTrf  10  the  sexes  of  tahnon,  you  find 

in  the  grilse  the  females  were  more  abundant? That 

appears  to  be  the  case;  I don't  give  this  from  per- 
swfisties  Vatloa'  but  from  txaminarion  of  published 

6210.  And  that  the  male  smolt  may  return  as  a 
grilse  before  the  female  1-That  seemed  to  me  an  in- 
ference. requiring  further  support. 

6211.  You  have  no  observations  of  youv  own  as  yet 
upon  that  point  !_There  are,  as  far  as  I know,  no  ob- 
servations which  directly  prove  it.  It  is  merely  an 

S thTaex^  1 ” 'r0m  th“  telativ6  ProP°rti°™ 


6212.  Of  course  yon  are  familiar  with  the  facttw 

■ young  male  parr  becomes  ripe  1-Yes,  I know  th,  " 

! 6213.  And  therefore  there  rs  something  to  be  at 

: tended  to  in  regard  to  this  feature  -further  obserr 

i tions  are  needed!— To  some  extent  it  contr.,1;?’ 

■ Dr.  Paten's  nutrition  theory,  it>o„  accept  b 
development  of  the  male  sexual  organs  as  the  reasoj 

; that  the  male  preponderates  over  the  female,  but  that 
requires  a good  deal  more  investigation. 

; 6214.  In  fact  the  young  male  parr  was  used  ..t 

Sfcormonfield  for  the  impregnation  of  the  egg3?_! 

6215.  Do  you  place  much  weight  in  connection  with 
the  diminution  ot  salmon  on  the  enemies  of  the  sal 
mon,  such  as  fishes  and  birds?- -I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemies  are  any  more  numerous  than 
they  were  previously. 

6216.  Nor  in  regard  to  the  seals  and  otters  ? —They 

are  both  on  the  decrease  as  far  as  I know.  3 

6217.  Except  in  one  place  in  recent  years,  namely 
the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the  seals  have  become 
more  abundant  during  the  last  ten  years,  necessitatis 
the  killing  of  them  1 — Seals  were  preserved,  I believe* 
in  the  Kenmare  river  for  a good  many  years  and 
accumulated  there  in  some  quantities.  I think, the  pro- 
prietor saw  a seal  with  a salmon  in  his  mouth  and 
then  gave  up  preserving  them. 

6218.  Then  yoiu-  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
mackerel  nets  as  being  destructive  to  salmon  is  that 
comparatively  few  sea  trout  or  salmon  are  captured  in 
these  mackerel  nets  ?— My  evidence  is  that  compara- 
tively few  sea  trout  or  salmon  were  capcured  in  1899 
at  Cleggan  or  Inisbolin.  I have  no  personal  informa 
tion  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

6219.  Of  course  a herring  net  would  be  equally 
destructive  under  similar  circumstances  by  the 
entangling  of  salmon  and  sea-trout  1 — The  herring  net 
as  fished  in  this  country  is  usually  sunk  below  the 
surface. 

6220.  But  used  specially  for  the  capture?— It  would 
be  most  efficient  as  used  for  the  capture  of  such 
forms. 

6221.  With  a bag  in  tho  centres  such  as  the 
scriuger  used  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

6222.  Do  yon  know  what  scringing  is  ? — Ascringer 
is  some  kind  of  poacher,  is  lie  not  ? 

. 6223.  It  is  the  working  of  a herring  net  with  a bag 
in  the  centre ; but  you  have  no  experience  of  tbat 
hf.'e  I may  have  done  it  myself.  Yes,  I do  know 
of  its  being  done.  I know  of  an  ordinary  drift  net 
being  used  as  a draft  net  occasionally  for  the  capture 
of  salmon  and  trout. 

6224.  What  do  you  think  of  the  size  limit — say 
under  seveninches  for  trout  and  all  salmonidae? — There 
is  a certain  difficulty.  I think,  perhaps,  the  fishery 
authority  should  have  power  to  vary  the  limit  in 
different  places.  For  instance,  in  Lough  Corrib,  the 
tourists  and  people  fish  for  pike  and  lake  trout-.  I 
fancy  the  bait  they  employ  is  a little  trout  out  of  one 
ot  tho  mountain  lakes  there.  Now  these  trout  mature 
and  spawn  at  about  four  inches  long  and  never  grow 
any  larger,  and  a size  limit  would  prohibit  their  being 
used  for  tbat  jjiirpo.se,  and  the  probable  effect  I should 
think  would  be  to  set  tho  professional  fishermen 
hunting  for  srnolts  which  might  be  a little  less  than 
the  size  limit. 

6225.  And  if  they  catch  pike  some  fishermen 
would  consider  they  did  good  ? — I fancy  the  pike  are 
pursued  more  from  motives  of  sjiort  than  anything 
else ; they  grow  to  a large  size. 

6225a.  You  seem  to  have  had  very  little  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  capture  of  the  small  salmonidie  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  by  any  net  whatsoever?— 

I know  that  they  are  caught  in  nets  worked  for  white 
trout  at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers.  When  these 
nets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  as  they 
generally  are,  his  men  take  very  good  care  to  slack 
the  net  and  let  the  little  fellows  get  away. 
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62£6.  Supposing  the  net  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
■who  is  not  a proprietor,  and  who  was  inclined  to 
poach? — I know  nothing  of  that  from  personal 
observation,  but  I have  heard  of  it. 

6227.  It  occurred  last  year  at  the  month  of  the 
'Pay  1 — No  doubt  it  is  a form  of  poaching,  which  is 
illegal,  I suppose,  and  therefore  preventible. 

6228.  You  don’t  seem  to  place  much  weight  on  the 
netting  in  confined  waters  as  .the  cause  of  the  decrease  ? 
— I think  I said  I was  unable  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  decrease. 

6229.  Then,  your  statement  that  rivers  can  be 
grouped  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of  salmon,  what 
position  would  you  take  as  to  hatcheries  under  these 
circi  mstances  ? — I think  I said  that  I considered  they 
were  partly  of  national  importance. 

6230.  Seeing  that  the  young  may  go  anywhere,  or 
at  least  over  a considerable  area  ? — Y es,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge. 

6231.  Do  you  consider  the  advantages  of  hatcheries 
is  quite  proved  1 — I consider  the  advantages  are 
fairly  well  proved  ; but  it  is  equally  well  proved,  I 
think,  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  everything,  and 
that  some  of  the  rivers  have  got  on  without  them, 
and  continued  to  maintain  their  supplies. 

6232.  Then  you  have  se  me  experience  of  marine 
hatching,  have  you  not? — I have  a good  deal  of 
experience  of  it,  hut  not  for  commercial  purposes. 

6233.  You  have  visited  Dunbar?— Not  since  there 
there  was  a hatchery  there. 

6234.  What  was  your  general  impression,  con- 
trasting the  one  with  the  other  ? — I consider  a fresh 
water  hatchery  for  hatching  salmon  and  trout  is  a 
most  valuable  thing ; I don’t  consider  that  the  same 
remark  applies  to  marine  hatching. 

6235.  Take  Sir  James  Gibson  Maitland’s  great 
establishment?— It  has  been  a success,  I think,  both 
commercially,  and  has  benefited  many  ravers,  and  has 
practically  spread  all  over  England  and  Scotland  in 
its  effects. 

6236.  In  Mr.  Archer’s  experiments  on  the  Sand 
river,  was  there  any  change  after  the  establishment 
of  the  hatchery  ? — He  did  not  establish  a hatchery 
that  I know  of. 

6237.  He  had  a small  hatchery? — Yes,  in  later 

years,  but  not  during  the  time 

6238.  Was  that  coincident  with  the  improvement? 
—It  occurred  in  the  later  years  and  could  not 
possibly  have  caused  the  improvement. 

6239.  The  change  of  the  close  time? — The  change 

of  the  close  time,  I think- 

6240.  Affected  only  one  engine? — It  did  not  really 
affect  any  engine  in  the  river  as  far  as  I know, 
because  it  permitted  the  use  of  draft  nets  ; draft  nets 
went  on  continually. 

6241.  But  there  were  certain  changes  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  obstructions? — I think  you  will  find 
them  all  set  forth  in  that  table  I have  handed  in. 

6242.  What  conclusion  did  you  draw  from  the 
experiments  in  the  Uuited  States  and  Canada  in 
legavd  to  hatching  ? — Do  you  mean  with  regard  to 
the  hatching  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  or  the  Pacific 
salmon  ? 

6243.  Both  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  salmon  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  hatcheries  have  been  attended 
by  a marked  success,  which  success  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  individual  rivers  in  which  the 
hatcheries  are  situated. 

6244.  And  in  the  other? — With  regard  to  the 
other  it  is  very  hard  to  say ; but  if  one  may  rely  on 
the  statements  that  are  made,  the  hatchery  was  of 
benefit  to  the  neighbouring  rivers  as  well  as  the  river 
"where  it  was,  as  long  as  it  remained  possible  for 
salmon  to  ascend  these  other  rivers  at  all,  and  I think 


it  extremely  possible  that  the  hatchery  is  the  thing  Ja«.2c,i90O. 
which  keeps  the  salmon  from  becoming  utterly  and  Mr.  Ernest 
totally  extinct.  Hnit. 

6245.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — I am  not  sure 
of  that,  but  that  is  my  opinion ; one  has  to  rely  on 
statements  and  opinions  in  that  case,  and  not  so  much 
on  tables  and  statistics. 

6246.  Because  you  remember  the  statement  about 
marine  fishes  --the  Commission  cod  and  other  things? 

— I know  the  tale  about  the  Commission  cod;  but  that, 

I think,  is  a different  matter.  The  shad, of  course,  has 
been  artificially  propagated  with  great  success. 

6247.  You  are  not  much  in  favour  of  introducing 
shad  here? — It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  shad  here 
already.  The  American  variety  is  at  best  but  a 
slightly  varied  form  of  our  own. 

6248.  Then  you  mentioned  certain  ponds  in  which 
you  found  the  brown  trout,  and  you  had  a very  bad 
opinion  of  the  brown  trout ; did  you  examine  the 
stomach  of  these  specimens  you  captured  ? — No,  I did 
not;  the  proprietor  wanted  them  for  something  or 
other. 

6249.  Because  I remember  one  instance  where  that 
occurred  at  Stormonfield.  On  emptying  the  rearing 
ponds  a trout  of  considerable  size  was  left  dry.  The 
keeper  pounced  upon  the  trout  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
fry  ; but  on  the  stomach  of  the  trout  being  opened 
nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a fry  was  found,  but 
only  insects,  mollusca,  and  small  worms;  so  it  is 
interesting  always  to  examine  the  stomachs  ? — On  this 
occasion  I had  not  the  opportunity  or  I would  have 
done  so. 

6250.  We  know  very  well  the  trout  are  destructive 
in  many  cases,  and  even  the  skate.  In  the  stomach 
of  the  skate  smolts  have  been  found  more  than 
once.  A very  good  preparation  exists  in  the  Perth 
Museum  of  the  stomach  of  a skate.  It  seems  to  bo 
very  sluggish,  but  still  it  is  very  active  in  catching 
its  prey? — It  catches  many  very  active  things  in 
aquariums. 

6251.  Then  you  are  strong  about  breeding  from  the 
largest  parents  ? — I believe  that  it  is  judicious;  it  re- 
quires further  investigation. 

6252.  But  yon  know  the  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  in  crossing  and  breeding  between  grilse 
and  salmon  ? — They  have  been  mostly  more  interesting 
than  important  as  far  as  I can  remember. 

6253.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  rainbow  trout 
as  an  inhabitant  of  our  trout  streams  ?— I think  it  is 
to  be  distrusted.  I know  nothing  against  it  per- 
sonally. 

6254.  Then  you  would  have  a register  with  the 
names  of  salmon  buyers,  very  much  as  game  sellers 
have,  I suppose  ? — I spoke,  I think,  of  buyers  of  fish 
generally. 

6255.  Salmon  specially  ? — Not  of  salmon  specially. 

I was  talking  of  the  men  who  buy  mackerel  amongst 
which  the  salmon  are  caught. 

6256.  You  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have 
them  licensed  and  registered  ? — Yes,  the  licence  would 
be  a thing  of  a nominal  price ; simply  so  that  one 
could  have  some  way  of  checking  the  trade  in  these 
accidentally  caught  fish,  and  in  fish  which  were  poached 
under  the  cloak  ot  being  caught  in  mackerel  nets. 

6257.  What  would  you  consider  the  strongest  point 
in  regard  to  future  inquiries  as  bearing  upon  the  public 
interest  in  salmon  and  its  allies?— I think  a thorough 
investigation  of  all  its  migrations  and  its  rate  of 
growth. 

6258.  These  are  very  strong  points,  the  clearing  up 
of  the  case  of  the  grilse  especially? — We  have  in- 
stances in  the  later  life  of  the  salmon  of  such  very 
remarkable  variation  in  growth  that  I doubt  if  we 
shall  arrive  at  a uniform  rate.  I fancy  it  does  not 
exist. 
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6259.  But  still  it  is  a very  important  point,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  legislation? — Yes. 

6260.  You  have,  in  no  season  seen  salmon  that 
have  been  badly  nourished  as  a rule  ? — I have  seen 

6261.  I mean  taking  any  season  and  comparing  it 
with  another,  can  you  say  from  your  observations  that 
salmon  of  such  and  such  ayear  were  worse  nourished  titan 
those  of  another  ?—  I cannot,  nor  can  I say  that  I have 
made  a very  exhaustive  series  of  observations  at  all, 
as  my  duties  don’t  afford  me  much  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

6262.  "What  are  your  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — I think  I made  none  except  that  we  had  no 
definite  information  that  there  was  a variation  of  that 
sort,  and  where  any  figures  existed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Tweed  fish,  they  were  to  the  opposite  effect. 


6263.  Professor  Cunningham.— There  is  one  quea 
tion  I should  like  to  ask  you.  I did  not  hear  what  you 
said  about  Mr.  Archer’s  experiments.  I presume 
the  great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  Mr.  Archer’s 
experiments  upon  the  Sands  river,  and  also  from  what 
we  have  learned  in  connection  with  the  Dee  and  the 
rivers  in  Sutherland,  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  it  would  be 
a great  advantage,  both  from  the  economic  and  the 
commercial  point  of  view,  if  we  could  reduce  the  net- 
ting in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  river  and  its  estuary 
and  rather  increase  the  netting  in  the  sea?— The 
evidence  based  on  these  statistics  undoubtedly  points 
in  that  direction.  I have  no  means  of  saying  how 
far  the  result  depends  on  other  causes. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. -TUESDAY,  JANUARY  30th,  1900.  •/“im 

AT  2 O’CLOCK,  P.M., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
f.r.s.,  t.c.d.  ; and  Professor  W.  Carmichael  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  It.  L.  Moore,  j.p.,  d.l.,  further  examined. 


6264.  Chairman. — You  are  going  to  tell  us  about 
the  Erne,  Mr.  Moore? — Yes.  The  catchment  basin 
of  the  River  Erne  is,  688$  miles  ; the  district  is  from 
Mullaghmore  to  Rossin  Point  and  tributaries.  The 
lakes  are  about  58$  miles  in  length,  inclusive  of  the 
Erne.  TheTermon  12$,  the  Banagh  11$,  the  Kesli 
11,  the  Arney  23,  the  Ballinamallard  16,  the 
Colebrook  34$,  the  Tempo  15$,  the  Swanlinbar 
18,  the  Woodford  18$,  the  Bunnoe  15,  the  Dromore 
234,  the  Yellow  17$,  the  Annalee  41$,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  tributaries  387$.  But  out 
of  this  the  Dromore,  25$,  the  Silees,  33,  and  the  Finn, 
31,  or  88  miles,  are  useless  for  salmon.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  of  canalisation  in  the  olden  times, 
which  rendered  the  rivers  perfectly  useless.  They  are 
perfectly  dead,  and  there  was  canalisation  connecting 
the  Erne  and  the  Shannon  where  now  the  gates 
are  broken  away,  and  it  has  opened  up  a large 
number  of  tributaries  that  formerly  were  nob  fre- 
quented by  salmon,  and  which  I have  planted  with 
salmon  fry,  and  are  now  well  stocked  with  salmon. 
•From  the  falls  of  Assaroe,  at  Ballyshannon,  to  the 
sea,  there  is  about  three  miles,  and  in  this  portion  the 
salmon  are  captured.  No  net  is  used  in  the  fresh 
water  portion.  Fishing  is  carried  on  by  a stake  net, 
three  draft  nets  and  boxes.  At  these  are  employed 
forty-two  men.  There  has  been  no  change  since 
1869,  that  is  in  the  nets  or  in  the  mesh  of  the  nets  or 
in  any  way.  For  a few  years  there  were  four 
draft  nets  used;  but  one  of  them  has  been  discontinued, 
and  it  has  not  been  used  for  a considerable  number  of 
years.  The  wages  are  from  13s.  to  17s.  a week.  Be- 
sides that  the  men  would  get  a percentage  on  every 
100  fish  that  are  taken.  On  the  coast  there  are  three 
drift  nets  and  thirty-two  draft  nets. 

6265.  Do  you  mean  fished  by  you? — No.  The 
funds  are  allocated  each  year  at  the  yearly  meeting 
by  the  Conservators.  In  1899  the  Erne  received 
about  £182,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Erne  supple- 
mented the  Conservators’  funds  by  £314  in  that  year. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  how  it  is  managed  ? 

6266.  Well,  you  may  read  it  out? — I can  hand  you 
m the  pay-sheet  if  you  wish  to  have  it. 

6267.  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way? — This  is  the 

pay-sheet  for  August,  1899,  and  if  you  wish  to  know 
tow  it  is  carried  out 

6268.  Won’t  this  show  it? — Not  exactly.  I will 
be  very  short.  Of  course  you  know  liow  the  bailiffs 
are  appointed.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Conseiwa- 

ra,  the  proprietors  of  the  Erne  guaranteeing  that 
r 6 j 8uPplement  the  funds  if  necessary,  and  the 

mnds,  for  instance,  that  have  been  paid  for  1899  are 
not  utilised  until  the  next  year,  so  that  the  Conserva- 

ra  always  hold  money  in  hands.  If  there  is  a defi- 
proprietors  of  the  Erne  pay  in  the  deficiency 
e Conservators,  and  it  all  passes  through  the 
cL0°serv^or®1  books,  and  the  Conservators  hand 

ques  to  the  various  superintendents  of  the  various 
vn  lu  ° ?iafcribute  them.  The  fund,  I should  tell 
drift.  tlat  a.”ses  fr°m  the  sea  coast  from  the  draft  and 
pom  +ne*v.’ 18  pu^  t°  what  we  call  a general  fund,  which 
Dens  t Paymenfc  tbe  clerk  and  incidental  ex- 
es'  the  Bundrowse  liver  the  clerk  pays  the 


bailiffs  himself.  There  are  a great  number  of  interests  Mr.  U.  L, 
in  the  Bundrowse,  with  no  one  having  a sufficiently  Moore,  j.i* 
predominating  interest  to  look  after  it.  The  Erne 
also  paid  £215  for  protection  last  year,  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  Conservators’  books.  There 
were  173  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  Conservators,  and 
their  salaries  range  from  £3  to  £6.  Over  these  there 
are  four  inspectors,  whose  travelling  expenses  are  paid, 
and  who  receive  up  to  25s.  per  week.  A hatchery 
was  erected  by  the  owners  of  the  River  Erne,  at 
Cliff,  in  1881,  as  a very  large  spawning  bed,  a mile 
in  length,  had  been  then  destroyed  by  drainage  works, 
and  the  cost  for  this  structure  was  £60.  The  trays 
also  cost  about  £60,  so  that  the  total  was  about  £120. 

The  trays  are  always  a very  expensive  item  in  the  way 
in  which  we  use  them  at  present ; but  in  America 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  a very  cheap  method,  which 
seems  to  work  remarkably  well.  The  hatchery  is 
maintained  by  the  owners  at  a cost  of  £12  per 
annum.  £4  of  this  is  for  repairs,  and  £8  for  the 
man.  The  hatchery  is  28  feet  by  24  feet.  The  boxes 
are  14  feet  long  by  22  inches  broad  and  7 inches 
deep.  I can  give  you  the  number  of  ova  for  a number 
of  years  if  you  wish  to  have  them. 

6269.  Have  you  mentioned  1898  ? — No. 

6270.  What  was  it  in  1898? — I have  got  from 
1881.  In  that  year  it  was  600,000.  In  1882  it  was 

300.000.  In  1883  it  was  900,000  and  1884, 

1.296.000.  In  1885  we  got  about  80,000  from  the 
Brora,  and  they  only  took  58  days  in  coming  out, 
whereas  our  own  ova  takes  72  days.  There  were 
laid  down  in  1885,  1,843.090;  1886,  422,000;  1887, 

1.000. 000.  that  year  I also  gave  Sir  Thomas  Brady  to 
take  out  to  Tasmania,  400,000.  The  other  years  were 
1888,  2,000,000;  1889,  740,000;  1890,  660,000; 

1891,  580,000;  1892,  480,000;  1893,  560,000; 

1894,  900,000;  1895,  1,000,000;  1896,  840,000; 

1897,  80,000;  1898,  175,000;  and  in  1899,  449,000. 

The  amount  of  water  used  for  this  hatchery  is  about 
four  gallons  per  minute.  This  year  the  fish  are  very 
well  eyed  indeed,  and  I have  fertilised  some  of  the 
ova  in  the  Erne  with  milt  from  the  Bann,  and  it 
seems  to  be  so  far  perfectly  successful.  Last  year  it 
thoroughly  failed,  and  I see  in  America  they  have 
failed  too. 

6271.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  it  spring  water 
or  river  water  that  you  use  ? — Oh,  spring  water  until 
the  fish  come  out,  when  the  water  is  increased  by 
adding  the  other.  Can  I tell  you  any  more  about  it  ? 

6272.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  any  results  ? I 
suppose  you  can  only  guess  at  that  ? — I am  afraid  I 
cannot  tell  you  results.  1 can  give  you  particulars  of 
the  experiments  carried  out  there;  but  I think  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  have  them  from  Dr. 

Crichton,  who  carried  them  out  himself,  and  who  is 
to  come  before  you  some  time  or  other. 

6273.  Professor  MTntosh. — Can  he  give  us  the 
number  of  salmon  before  the  experiments  began,  and 
the  number  now  captured  in  the  river  ? — He  cannot 
givo  you  that.  I can  give  you  that  in  the  chart  here 
which  I am  going  to  hand  in  to  you  (produced.) 

6274.  Chairman. — We  have  got  these  ? — You  have 
not  got  these  separate  sheets, 

2 N 
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6275.  They  -were  handed  in  on  one  sheet  by  Mr. 
M ‘Dermott?—  Separate  sheets  were  handed  you  before. 

6276.  You  may, hand  them  in  lest  there  may  be  any 
change.  I suppose  they  are  the  same  1 — They  are  the 
same  only  on  a larger  scale.  The  experiments — so 
far  that  Dr.  Crichton  will  hand  in  to  you — are  most 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  keeping  up  of  the  fish. 
The  loss  is  something  beyond  imagination. 

6277.  As  to  the  loss  of  the  fry  ? — As  to  the  loss  of 
the  fry. 

6278.  Yes;  I see  you  mention  that  in  some  of  your 
reports  to  the  fishery  inspector? — Yes ; it  is  beyond 
imagination. 

6279.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  it  your  impres- 
sion, Mr.  Moore,  that  ther  e has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  take  since  beginning  the  hatchery,  or  has  there 
been  a falling  off? — I think  the  eflect  of  the  hatchery 
is  to  keep  the  river  a little  more  steady  than  would 
otherwise  occur. 

6280.  Chairman. — Assuming  the  preservation  to  be 
the  same? — Yes.  Of  course  in  the  hatchery  Idon’t 
know  whether  you  have  got  these  notes  or  not,  but 
if  you  compare  fourteen  years  and  fourteen  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  since  the  hatcheries  were  estab- 
lish edof  13  per  cent,  each  year. 

6281.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  have  to  take 
into  account  the  great  loss  of  spawning  grounds  you 
referred  to  ?— Oh,  yes,  certainly ; the  most  magnificent 
spawning  grounds  in  the  world.  I think  there  has 
been  13  per  cent,  increase  since  the  hatchery  was 
established. 


6282.  So  you  are  satisfied  then  with  the  result?— 
Of  course,  I don’t  say  that  a hatchery  is  an  absolute 
cure  for  a river,  and  I think  that  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently utilised  the  upper  streams  in  our  river  by 
moving  the  fry  to  the  upper  streams,  where  they  would 
have  plenty  of  food.  I think  it  commends  itself  to 
one’s  commonsense.  I have  been  turning  them  in, 
and  have  stocked  the  Glenfarne  river  above  Belcoo, 
where  there  were  no  salmon  some  years  ago.  This 
year  the  salmon  were  excessively  plenty  on  all  the 
upper  waters.  At  Swanlinbar  many  salmon  have  had 
to  be  removed,  as  they  were  too  crowded,  and  had  to 
le  put  into  other  parts  of  the  river. 

6283.  Then  you  think  the  stocking  of  these  streams 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fry  you  have  planted?— 
borne  of  it,  no  doubt. 

6284.  That  is  a very  satisfactory  result,  is  it  not  ?— 
This  year  where  I have  found  a deficiency  of  salmon  I 
have  had  the  ova  carried  up  and  placed  there,  because 
the  ova  are  very  easily  carried  when  they  are  eyed.  It 
seems  that  the  fry  can  be  quite  as  easily  carried,  which 
I was  not  aware  of;  but  the  ova  can  be  easily  carried— 
but  I think  it  interesting,  as  I mentioned  to  you,  the 
transference  of  the  milt  and  the  fructifying  of  the  ova. 

6285.  Did  you  carry  it  in  the  fish  or  in  a vessel  ?— 
In  a bottle.  It  left  at  7 o’clock  in  the  mornino-  and  it 
was  on  the  ova  between  3 and  4 in  the  afternoon, 
ihe  last  good  years’  netting,  you  will  see  by  the  chart 
were  1894  and  1895,  and  since  then  it  has  been  poor’ 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Erne  this  chart  shows  that 
the  netting  also  was  very  poor. 

6286.  Chaimas.— X suppose  it  »as  not  us  well  pre 
served  as  now  ? — No. 

6287.  What  year  did  you  come  there?— 1869  It 

is  not  there,  I think. 

6388.  Professor  OoMm>HAii.-But  before  that, 
durmg  Er.  Stael'stane,  the  catoh  was  greater,™  tt 
not  l — 1 cannot  tell  you. 

6288a.  I belieweit  was.  I We  seen  figures  of  the 
Erne  in  Dr.  Stole  time,  and  I think  the  cateh  was 
then  greater  ‘—I  question  if  it  was  greater  than  these 
years  here  (indicating).  I don’t  know. 

6289.  I don’t  know  exactly,  but  I believe  so  t- 
Yes;  I see  here  since  these  years  there  have  been  fom? 
years  below  the  average-1875  to  1880,  the  six  years 
were  also  below  the  average.  Comparing  the  seven 

years,  1823  and  1829,  that  is  perhaps  whaty°ouXde  t" 
inclusive,  was  the  lowest  seven  years  to  the  end  of  1 899. 


The  latter  period  shows  a decrease,  I think  of  51 
cent,  each  year,  so  that  that  period  would  be  y** 
much  better.  The  preservation  of  the  tributaries  of  th^ 
Erne  is  fairly  perfect,  and  in  late  years  a large  amount 
of  spawning  ground  has  been  opened  up  through  the 

destruction  of  Dummy  Wall  at  Belturbec there  w 

a large  distillery  there— and  the  decay  of  the  gate 
at  the  Woodford  canal.  Taking  the  total  catch  of 
salmon  for  a period  of  thirty  years,  divided  into  two 
periods  of  fifteen  years  each,  1870  to  1884  and  1885  to 
1899,  the  latter  period  shows  an  increase.  Thisisdurinv 
the  period  that  tho  hatchery  has  been  working.  It  shows 
an  increase  of  13|  per  cert,  per  annum  since  the 
hatchery  came  into  operation.  The  hatchery  was  first 
largely  used  in  1 88 1 . In  1 884  there  were  30,000  ova 
from  Brora  laid  down,  which  hatched  in  fifty-eight  days 
’The  Erne  ova  take  seventy- two  days.  The  method 
of  capturing  the  salmon  in  August  is  this  :— There  is 
a box  set  in  tho  river  from  the  1st  of  August,  and  the 
salmon  capture  themselves  by  coming  through  a grill 
and  they  lie  in  a pond  where  they  are  retained  until 
December,  when  they  are  netted  out  and  the  different 
sexes  placed  in  boxes  until  they  are  ready  to  spawn. 
The  hatchery  house  is  supplied  by  spring  water,  and" 
the  loss  of  ova  is  very  small,  but  the  loss  in  the  levin 
stage  is  very  large.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Bann 
and  the  Foyle  last  year  there  were  plenty  of  males. 
Some  years  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  males.  It 
varies  very  much.  The  funds,  as  I have  told  yon, 
have  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Erne.  What  the  Conservators  have  are  not  at  all 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  river.  Magistrates 
will  not  inflict  preventive  penalties.  Often  a poacher, 
after  paying  a penalty,  has  made  money.  Fines  are 
also  reduced  when  inflicted.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  it  has  become  more  difficult  under  the  present 
regime  of  magistrates  to  obtain  convictions,  because 
the  magistrates  are  so  subject  to  local  influence  that 
they  are  really  not  independent,  and  there  should  cer- 
tainly be  some  change  made  in  the  jurisdiction.  The 
two  Bills  introduced  in  1899  to  amend  the  fishery  laws 
should  be  passed  into  law.  Those  two  Bills  have  been 
very  carefully  thought  over,  and  I believe  that  they 
cover  everything  nearly  that  would  benefit  the  fisheries, 
and  there  is  one  tiling  that  is  most  important — that 
we  should  have  a minimum  penalty  for  magistrates.  As 
I have  told  you,  the  present  bench  of  magistrates  are 
very  often  advocates  for  the  poacher,  and  inflict  a 
penalty  on  the  Conservators  instead  of  on  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law.  Perhaps  at  this  time  I should 
make  some  remarks,  when  I have  alluded  to  those  two 
Bills  on  evidence  given  before  you  here  as  regards 
those  two  Bills.  I see  Mr.  Goodlody  states  if  Mr. 
Seton-Kerr’s  two  Bills  were  passed,  it  would  cause  a 
serious  blow  to  many  water  power  industries  in  Ire- 
land, and  lie  goes  on  to  state  that  turbines  must  in- 
crease. That,  I think,  must  commend  itself  to  every- 
body who  knows  that  turbines  are  becoming  more 
valuable.  The  Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Amendment 
Act,  March  8th,  1899,  differs  but  very  slightly  and  only 
in  detail  from  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Seton-Kerr, 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  on  the  7th 
February,  1893,  ami  this  Bill  was  the  result  of  a most 
exhaustive  inquiiy  before  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1892.  I will  hand  you  in  this 
report,  and  I banded  in  already  a letter  which  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Morley,  which,  perhaps,  if  you  refer  to  the  re- 
port, will  be  an  index. 

6290.  Is  it  in  the  report  ? — No ; it  is  not.  And 
this  Bill  was  the  result  of  a most  exhaustive  inquiiy 
before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1892.  Mr.  Macartney,  who  brought  in  the  Bill— 
I can  hand  in  the  original  Bill,  if  it  is  any  use  to  you- 

6291.  We  have  two? — One  is  the  amended  hill, 
which  arose  as  a kind  of  compromise.  New  clauses 
were  added  to  the  original  Bill. 

6692.  You  might  as  well  hand  it  in.  (Handed  in). 

- Witness. — You  have  the  two  other  Bills  ? 

6293.  Chairman. — We  have. 
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Witness:— Mr.  Macartney,  who  had  brought  in  the 
Bill  referred  to  Select  Committee,  moved  in  committee 
the  clauses  which  were  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  1893— 
that  is,  the  Bill  you  have — and  approved  of  such 
amended  Bill ; and  in  this  Bill  an  appeal  to  the  judge 
of  assize  is  given.  The  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Acts 
Amended  Bill,  3rd  May,  1899,  only  affects  mill 
owners,  by  providing  that  a by-wash  and  sluice 
should  be  placed  near  the  wheel,  so  as  to  let  fish 
impounded  in  head  race  out  at  such  sluice  when  the 
mill  would  not  be  working.  This  is  an  alternative 
to  fixing  the  grating  at  divergence  from  river,  and 
thus  make  matters  more  convenient  for  mill  owners, 
who  often  complain  that  divergence  is  so  far  away 
that  they  could  not  attend  to  a grating  placed  at  that 
pint.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  deal  of  hardship 
in  these  mill  races,  for  some  of  them  are  very  long, 
indeed.  The  old  bucket  wheels  were  never  thought 
to  be  injurious  to  fry  ; but  millers  of  late  years  have 
replaced  these  with  turbines,  which,  unless  with  large 
prta  and  low  fall  of  water,  must  kill  all  fry.  A 
small  turbine,  to  any  person  who  has  ever  seen  it,  is 
just  like  a lawn-cutter.  They  have  also  abstracted  so 
much  water  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  that  in 
some  cases  the  entire  river  for  miles  is  diverted,  the 
tail  race  of  one  mill  becoming  the  head  race  of  another, 
so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  mill  owners 
should  be  compelled  to  put  up  such  protection  as  will 
prevent  injury  to  the  salmon  fisheries,  more  par- 
ticularly when  such  injury  occurs  from  continually 
altering  the  rivers  from  their  natural  state,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  personal  advantages.  A fry 
guard  would  only  be  required  to  be  kept  on  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  J une  ; and  at  this 
time  of  year  there  is  no  debris  coming  down  the 
rivers  that  could  not  easily  be  removed.  Mr-  O'Toole, 
Suprintendent  of  Cork  Waterworks,  and  others, 
stated  before  the  Select  Committee  that  no  incon- 
venience arose  from  a properly-constructed  grating, 
or  perforated  plate.  Mr.  Goodbody  suggested  the 
erection  of  hatcheries  as  a cure  for  the  depletion  of 
our  rivers ; but  as  fry  should  be  planted  in  the 
tributary  streams,  there  would  be  little  use  in  doing 
so,  to  expose  them  to  destruction  by  turbines.  Mill 
owners  may  have  the  right  to  use  water-power,  which 
is  their  property,  to  the  best  advantage ; but  they 
have  a legal  obligation  in  doing  so  that  they  shall 
not  injure  others — such  as  a mill  owner  higher  up  a 
over  cannot  injure  another  lower  down  by  discolour- 
ing the  water,  &c. ; nor  can  the  one  lower  down  injure 
the  higher,  by  raising  his  weir  and  causing  back 
water.  . Mr.  Goodbody  says  also,  that  destructiveness 
of  turbines  should  be  proved  by  the  fishery  owner 
before  action  would  lie.  This  would  be  to  require  fishery 
owner  to  do  what  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  nearly 
every  turbine,  especially  in  northern  rivers,  is  covered 
over,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  carry 
out  experiments  without  the  permission  of  the  mill 
owners.  If  the  mill  owners  consider  it  necessary  to 
ose  engines  destructive  in  their  character  to  fry,  the 
onus  of  proving  that  these  engines  are  not  destructive 
should  lie  on  them.  They  can  do  this  by  experiment, 
tried  in  presence  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  and  if  it 
is  shown  that  the  turbine  is  harmless,  there  should 
be  an  exemption  from  gratings.  Mill  owners  can 
experiment,  fishery  owners  cannot.  Mr.  Goodbody 
states  that  the  cost  of  keeping  up  such  gratings  would 
be  £200  per  annum.  He  gives  no  figures  to  prove 
this,  and  the  statement  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
foundation,  as  if  the  grating  is  properly  constructed 
it  will  practically  require  no  further  outlay.  As 
regards  turbines,  there  are  two  turbines  at  Bally- 
shannon,  on  the  River  Erne.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  protect  these  turbines,  as  the  fry  do  not  pass  down 
hat  side — that  is,  the  south  side — of  the  river  at  all. 
hey  pass  down  the  north  side,  where  the  current  is 
stronger. 

1 j294:  professor  Cunningham. — I think  Mr.  Good- 
°dy  said  it  would  require  two  men  to  look  after  the 
gratings  1— He  might  have  said  that  too.  I take  that 


£200  a year  from  his  evidence,  as  reported  in  the  Jan: 

Irish  Times.  Mr  R~ "L 

6295.  A large  part  of  that  outlay  would  be  spent  in  Moore] j.r ,» t- 
keeping  the  gratings  clear  1— Possibly ; hue  I did  not 
understand  that  from  him.  But  in  the  time  of  the  year 

that  these  gratings  protect  the  fry  from  going  into 
them  there  is  no  debris  in  the  river  at  all  — that  is, 

March,  April,  May,  or  the  early  part  of  June.  Of 
course  in  autumn  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  gratings  free.  They  have  a grating  for  turbines 
to  a certain  extent ; but  I am  sure  they  have  far 
more  difficulty  in  the  autumn  in  keeping  the  grating 
free  then  than  they  would  have  in  keeping  the  fry-guard 
free  in  the  spring  months,  because  there  is  a great 
deal  of  debris  comes  down.  The  order  issued  to  the 
police  by  Sir  Henry  Brownrigg,  in  1858,  should  be 
re-issued.  That  I alluded  to  before.  The  coast- 
guards should  see  that  the  weekly  close  time  is 
observed.  In  the  sea  round  by  Toelin  Head  and 
Donegal  Bay  the  close  time  is  not  really  observed  at 
all,  and  it  is  virtually  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  coast- 
guards. 

6296.  Chairman. — Yes ; Sir  James  Musgrave  told 
us  so. 

Witness. — I have  had  men  over  there  watching 
them,  who  have  seen  them  fish  before  6 o’clock  on 
Monday  morning ; but  there  is  no  way  of  detecting 
them  at  all.  In  this  district,  the  Ballyshannou  dis- 
trict, men  fish  on  salmon  “ dulls”  for  herring,  and,  as 
I have  told  you,  they  fish  in  the  close  time  on  these 
salmon  ‘'dulls”  for  herring,  when  the  salmon  fisher 
who  takes  out  the  licence  is  prohibited  from  fishing 
at  all.  In  the  Erne  there  are  about  three  salmon 
taken  in  the  nets  to  one  by  fixed  weirs.  In  the  year 
1899  the  salmon  in  the  Erne  were  gi-eatly  marked 
by  meshing  nets.  The  meshing  nets,  of  course,  not  only 
injure  the  salmon, but  they  also  break  the  schools  of  fish. 

6297.  What  nets  do  you  meanl — Drift  nets. 

6298.  On  which  side  of  the  river  1 — Mostly  on  the 
northern  shores.  I could  give  you,  if  you  desire  it 
here  some  answers  to  queries. 

6299.  These  are  not  answers  to  questions  we  have 
already  sent  out  1 — No,  they  are  not.  (Handed  in.) 

(See  Appendix,  Part  1 1. , Documents  JTos.  V ill.  and  IX. ) 

Mr.  Pomeroy  says  that  for  the  last  three  years  the 
falling  off  in  the  take  has  been  about  20  per 
ceat.  The  next  document  is  from  the  Tweed  salmon 
net  fishery.  This  (handed  in)  will  show  you  that  it 
is  not  in  Ireland  alone  that  there  is  a decrease  in  the 
salmon.  The  next-  (handed  in)  is  an  answer  to 
queries  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  salmon  fishery 
proprietor,  and  member  of  the  Dee  and  Don  Fishery 
Board.  He  has  thirty-five  years’  experience.  Ho 
says  the  fishing  varies.  No  two  years  the  same 
We  often  have  two  good  years  in  succession,  and  then 
three  bad  ones,  like  the  two  last  years.  Taking  a seven 
or  ten  years’  average,  there  is  no  falling  off.  On  the 
Dee,  the  Angling  Association  has  bought  off  the  nets 
on  the  tidal  waters,  and  they  now  get  more  for  the 
rod  fishing  than  they  got  for  the  nets.  This  has 
proved  a large  success.  This  method  should  be 
adopted  rather  than  increasing  the  weekly  close  time. 

6300.  I suppose  you  would  think  that  a difficult 
operation  in  Ireland  1 — I am  afraid  so. 

6301.  Professor  Cunningham. — Could  we  get  that 
letter  1 — Yes,  I will  hand  it  in.  Here  is  a letter  from 
Miss  Little,  and  she  says,  in  1835,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord 
Morpeth,  the  Chief  Secretary,  held  inquiries  at  many 
places,  including  Coleraine,  Limerick,  Derry,  &o.,  and, 
also  issued  printed  queries  to  the  persons  interested  in 
the  fisheries,  coastguards,  customs  officers,  <kc.  It  is 
evident  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  Ireland,  except'  the 
Foyle,  had  had  bad  seasons  prior  to  1835.  Then,  in 
the  Foyle  and  Bann,  I should  tell  you,  that  the  years 
from  1847  to  1852  were  most  disastrous  years  as 
far  as  the  fishing  was  concerned.  You  have  had  Mr. 

Douglas  before  you ; but  these  are  his  answers  to 
queries  (handed  in).  This  next  document  (handed 
in)  is  a table  of  percentages.  It  is  the  three  rivers/ all 
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put  into  columns — the  percentages  of  the  Foyle,  Bann, 
and  Erne.  You  can  absolutely  compare  them  there. 

6302.  Chairman. — I think  somebody  handed  us  in 
a sheet  of  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Erne. 

Witness. — I also  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Willis 
Bund,  Chairman  of  the  Severn  Conservancy  Board. 
(See  Appendix,  Part  II.,  Documents  No.  VI.  (3).) 
He  ■writes  me  that  the  law  is  not  strong  enough  in 
England  as  to  the  protection  of  water  motors  from 
entrance  of  fry,  and  also  that  a very  much  more 
stringent  law  is  needed  as  regards  pollution. 

6303.  There  is  a great  difficulty  about  this  hatchery 
question,  and  I would  like  to  know  what  you  think 
about  it.  It  would  not,  evidently,  be  a panacea  for 
all  ills  ? — No,  I am  afraid  not. 

6304.  Supposing  you  had  one  at  Newtownstewart, 
the  Conservancy  funds  are  not  adequate  to  put  one 
up  ? — But  there  is  one,  of  course,  at  Newtownstewart. 

6305.  But  take  that  as  a supposed  site  for  it,  the 
Conservancy  funds  were  not  adequate  for  it;  but 
supposing  they  were  adequate,  would  it  be  a paying 
outlay  for  such  a Board  to  put  up  a hatchery  at 
Newtownstewart  ? — Well,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Foyle  thought  it  was  a paying  one  or  they  would  not 
have  put  it  up. 

6306.  But  if  they  put  it  up,  and  you  were  down 
below,  would  not  they  naturally  think  they  were 
doing  it  for  your  benefit— mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
large  net  owner?— Certainly  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  below’. 


6307.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  funds 
would  be  got  unless  the  State  came  in,  which  I am 
afraid  is  problematical — would  you  think  it  would  be 
just  that  the  net  owners  should  bear  a considerable 
amount  of  the  charge  ? — Unless  you  put  a valuation 
on  each  fishery,  and  approximate  it  in  that  way— put 
a valuation  on  the  rod  fishery  and  a valuation  on  the 
nets,  in  some  graduated  scale. 

6308.  Mainly  the  net  owner  would  derive  the 
benefit.  I take  Newtownstewart  as  an  instance, 
because  you  are  lower  down,  and,  excepting  the  sea, 
are  the  only  net  owners— it  is  a very  difficult 
problem  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  question ; but  I see 
one  gentleman  suggested  here  that  what  we  used  to 
know  as  the  county  cess,  that  half  of  it  should  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fisheries,  and  it  seem  to  me  reason- 
able enough,  as  the  highways  of  the  fisheries  are  the 
water.  Of  course  the  fisheries  should  pay  to  the 
general  outlay  of  the  county,  and  the  lunatic 
asylums,  but  the  fisheries  do  not  use  the  roads. 

6309.  There  will  always  be  a reluctance  to  put  up 
a hatchery  the  profits  of  which  will  mainly  go  to  one 
large  proprietor  ?— I believe  that  is  so. 

G310.  So  that  unless  you  find  some  means  of  get- 
ting some  compensation  from  them  I do  not  see  how 
a hatchery,  worked  from  Government  aid  or  other- 
wise, could  bt  a success  ?— Of  course  we  all  know  in 
the  Penobscot  fishery  the  establishment  of  hatcheries 
seems  to  have  completely  recuperated  the  fishery, 
c..  . 'nT°W  1S  fchat  worke<1  i is  it  State  aid?— All 
btate.  The  fisheries  are  in  a different  position  in 
America  to  what  they  are  here.  You  have  not  a 
large  fishery  owned  by  one  person. 

6312.  The  abstract  thing  would  be  that  all  interests 
should  contribute  in  some  way  towards  it  ?— Quite  so  • 
and  that  is  a great  mistake  in  a large  river  like  the 
shannon,  that  no  peraon  has  a sufficiently  predomi- 
nant interest  to  go  m and  look  after  the  watching  and 
protecting  of  it.  ° 

.6313.  There  is  no  hatchery  there  at  all?— No. 

. ,6314\  Andnopreservation  worth  speaking  of  ?— No  • 
mfact  a largeamountof  themoneyspentintheShannon 

is  spent  on  watching  one  another  instead  of  being  spent 
on  the  ripper  reaches  in  preservation.  There  are  600 
miles  of  tributaries.  The  Shannon  should  produce 
as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  I do  not  think 
it  does.  In  America  they  believe  in  hatcheries. 
Last  year  on  the  Pacific  coat  32,000,000  of  fry  were 
turned  out,  and  36,000,000  of  ova  laid  down. 

6315.  The  Government  will  never  do  anything,  if 


they  ever  do  anything,  without  some  contrih,,^ 
fmm  M ,<™  1 do  not  see  howttafe 

worked  out  except  by  a contribution  according 
interest  involved.  Wien  you  take  out  7^ 
would  that  be  a credit  against  your  10  per  ? 
valuation  ?-Yes ; the  licences  taken  out,  for  instance 
in  the  the  Erne,  more  than  cover  the  10  per  7 
valuation.  1 cent- 

6316.  I never  could  see  the  justice  of  that,  but  it 

is  so.  If  a man  wants  to  escape  his  rate  and  get 
power  as  a licence  holder,  he  takos  it  out  in  the  form 
of  a licence  when  the  election  of  Conservators  2 
coming  on ; I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same 
in  your  district?— I believe  it  is  the  same  all  over 

6617.  And  you  get  voting  power  and  escape  vour 
rating  pro  tanto  ?— I do  not  exactly  understand  you 

6318.  Is  it  not  a credit  against  the  rates?— It  j8' 

6319.  Therefore  you  escape  that,  and  the  compen- 
sation you  derive  from  that  is  the  power  of  voting?- 
That  is  only  a small  thing ; it  is  only  every  three  years 

6320.  That  is  the  time  you  take  out  the  licences? 
— It  is;  but  in  the  Erne  we  take  out  more  licences 
than  the  10  per  cent. ; in  the  Bann  we  do  not. 

6321.  Professor  Cunningham.  — Do  you'  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  real  figures  in  regard 
to  the  catches— we  feel  it  rather  difficult  to  work 
from  percentages  ? — Yes. 


6322.  It  would  be  important  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  of  this  kind  if  we  could  get  the 
actual  figures  from  the  different  fisheries;  I am  not 
speaking  of  yours  alone.  I think  there  are  only  three 
rivers  from  which  we  have  got  the  actual  figures,  and 
we  attach  a very  great  deal  of  importance  to  the 
statistics  we  have  got  from  these  three  rivers? 
— I do  not  think  the  proprietors  would  be  likely  to 
assist  you  in  that. 


6323.  Chairman. — Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  giving  confidential  returns  to  a central  depart- 
ment ? — What  do  you  call  a central  department  ? 

6324.  I mean  the  Fishery  Board,  because  they  are 
the  only  existing  department — of  course  I can  see  the 
difficulty  ?— I do  not  think  proprietors  would  like  to 
do  it.  . It  is  rather  trying.  The  income  tax  is  pretty 
inquisitonal,  but  that  would  make  it  worse. 

6325.  Professor  Cunningham. — I wish  to  ask 
you  about  the  Erne  as  an  angling  river? — Last 
year  was  the  worst  angling  year  known  for  years 
in  the  Erne,  and  a very  curious  thing  happened — 
that,  although  as  far  as  I could  make  out ; there  was 
no  fish  in  the  river  at  all ; the  fish  must  evidently 
have  been  lying  in  the  deep  pools.  On  account  of 
the  hot  summer  they  did  not  come  out,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water,  because  there  was  plenty  of  fish  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  the  spawning  beds 
have  almost  in  some  places  too  large  a supply. 

6326.  Of  course  angling  brings  a great  deal  of 
money  to  a district? — Yes;  you  see,  for  instance,  to 
give  you  an  example  of  what  the  angling  is — I’m 
taking  ten  years,  from  1874  to  1883 — there  were 
19  tons  2 cwt.  of  fish  killed  in  angling;  and  in  the 
ten  years,  1884  to  1893,  there  were  18  tons  8 cwt. 
killed,  so  that  it  was  pretty  close  these  twenty  years. 
The  greatest  amount  of  fish  killed  by  anglers  in  one 
year  was  in  1881,  when  they  killed  3 tons  14  cwt., 
and  least  amount  of  fish  killed  in  one  year  was  in 
1899,  when  they  killed  11  cwt. 

6327.  Chairman. — How  many  throws  were  lost 
by  the  drainage — about  twelve,  was  it  not? — It 
varies — still  the  Erne  was  never  in  better  order  or 
steadier,  as  I daresay  you  know,  than  this  year. 

6328.  But  still  are  there  not  a number  of  throws 
that  are  now  unfishable  between  Lord  Ely’s  and 
Belleek? — No,  there  are  no  throws  from  that  at  all. 
But  Eel  Weir  Hill — one  of  the  finest  throws  in  the 
world,  a mile  in  length — is  gone  altogether. 

6329.  Professor  Cunningham. — One  witness  from 
the  Coleraine  district  stated  that  each  fish  he  caught 


represented  £7  10s.  in  money  to  the  district  ? — Ob,  yes. 

6330.  Do  your  fish  bring  as  much  as  that,  do  you 
think? — I could  not  answer  that.  I don’t  know. 
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6331.  But  they  bring  in  a good  deal  '{—They  do,  of 
course,  bring  in  a good  deal  of  money  to  the  district. 
There  is  the  gillie  and  the  hotel  bill,  and  so  on. 

6332.  Then  we  heard  in  the  course  of  some  evidence 
that  was  given  here  that  you  marked  a couple  of  fish 
and  one  had  turned  up  in  the  Bundrowse  liver  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6333.  That  is  very  interesting! — A great  many 
years  ago  I got  a cut  set  at  Ballyshannon,  and  I took 
out  either  in  July  or  August — I am  not  sure  of  the 
time— I took  out  there  fish  which  I marked  and  I 
returned  them  to  the  river  again  ; but  they  seemed 
to  resen  o the  treatment  so  much  that  they  went 
to  sea  and  one  of  them  was  found  three  weeks  after- 
■wards' at  the  head  of  Lake  Melvin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bundrowse,  and  the  other  was  found  in  October  at 
the  other  side  of  Teelin  Bay,  lying  dead  and  a crow 
picking  at  it. 

6334.  At  what  time  was  that  fish  found  in  Lough 
Melvin  1—' Three  weeks  afterwards.  I think  it  was 
caught  on  the  1st  of  August — I think  three  weeks  after- 
wards. It  was  August  or  July  that  it  was  caught  in. 

6335.  It  entered  the  Bundrowse  river  very  late? — 
Yes,  it  did. 

6336.  And  the  Bundrowse  is  an  early  river  ? — 
Yes.  Would  you  care  to  look  at  this  (handing  in  a 
document)  ? 

6337.  Chairman. — Yes.  It  is  the  angling  return? 
— Yes. 

6338.  Professor  Cunningham. — We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  destruction  of  the  fry  by  the  eel 
weirs  j we  had  tliis  information  chiefly  from  the 
Coleraine  district  ? — Yes. 

6339.  Have  you  noticed  any  destruction  of  smolts 
in  your  eel  weirs  on  the  Erne  ? — No ; because  the  eel 
weirs  in  the  Erne  are  set  at  a time  when  there  are  no 
fry  in  the  river. 

6340.  Exactly  ? — The  eel  weir  in  the  Bann  is  set 
at  a time  when  there  are  fry  in  the  river,  and  it  is 
the  only  river  in  Ireland  in  which  eel  weirs  are  set  at 
that  time. 

6341.  Chairman. — When — in  the  beginning  of 
June? — Yes. 

6342.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  think  they  are 
set  too  early  in  the  Bann  ? — Yes  ; and  I don’t  blame 
the  proprietors,  because  I think  they  do  all  they  can ; 
but  with  all  eel  fisheries,  and  I think  I would  do  it 
myself,  you  could  nut  save  the  fry.  They  only  get  a 
few  eels,  and,  therefore,  the  men  don’t  lift  the  nets 
continually,  as  they  do  when  thex-e  is  a gx-eat  run  of 
eels,  and  they  may  leave  it  the  whole  night  long,  and 
then  the  fry  are  certain  to  be  smothered. 

6343.  If  the  time  for  catching  eels  was  slxox-tened 
would  it  be  much  of  a loss  to  the  eel  proprietors  ? — 
Judging  from  the  Erne,  I would  think  not. 

6344.  What  about  the  Bann  ? — 1 cannot  say  about 
the  Bann. 

6345.  There  is  no  destruction  on  the  Erne  ? — No  ; 
but  eel  fishing,  no  matter  where  it  is,  is  very  small, 
I think,  until  October. 

6346.  Chairman. — In  June  it  should  be  worth 
very  little? — It  is  confined  to  two  or  three  nights  in 
October,  and  perhaps  November;  few  runs  begin 
before  then. 

6347.  Professor  Cunningham. — I suppose  that 
very  often  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  would 
hardly  pay  expenses? — No. 

6348.  Chairman. — The  eel  fry  must  go  up  the 
Bann  earlier  than  they  do  with  you  ? — No ; I think  it 
is  the  same.  They  would  be  hardly  worth  much  in 
June,  so  one  would  imagine,  unless  they  are  eels  that 
have  remained  over.  Of  course  we  don’t  know  here 
much  about  eels. 

6349.  Professor  Cunningham. — It  is  a very  im- 
portant matter  to  be  able  to  apportion  exactly  the 
right  amount  that  should  be  paid  by  the  different 
proprietors  in  the  support  of  a hatchery  ? — It  is  a very 
great  difficulty. 

6350.  Are  you  able  to  help  us  with  any  suggestions 
on  this  matter  ? — Unless  you  graduated  it  in  some 


way,  graduated  the  amount  that  fisheries  should  pay  Jan.  30  1000. 
according  to  the  valuation.  ^ 

6351.  If  we  got  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  catch  Moore, j.p.,d.i. 
of  each  proprietor  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  put  on 

a px-oper  valuation? — Yes. 

6352.  There  is  a great  difficulty  there  unless  we 
get  a true  return  ? — Yes,  of  coui'se : but  you  have  got 
the  poor  law  valuation. 

6353.  Could  we  go  on  that? — I don't  think  it  is 
vex-y  correct,  but  it  is  approximately. 

6354.  Professor  M'Intosh. — With  regard  to  the 
hatchery,  I notice  you  use  very  long  boxes — fourteen 
feet  by  twenty-two  inches? — Yes. 

6355.  Do  you  find  such  a convenience  ? — Well,  I don’t 
know  at  all  that  it  is,  but  I think  that  perhaps  they 
might  be  better  if  they  were  shorter  and  more  falls. 

There  is  a liability  to  take  the  fry  down  to  the  bottom 
part  of  the  boxes.  They  get  over  that  in  the  Amer- 
ican hatcheries  by  putting  into  the  centre — 1 think 
their  boxes  are  quite  as  long  as  that — by  putting  a 
V shaped  piece  of  wood  to  break  the  water. 

6356.  Do  you  find  that  much  inconvenience  ? — No 
not  very  much. 

6357.  What  do  you  use  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  ? 

— The  boxes  on  the  Erne  are  made  of  wood — the  boxes 
on  the  Foyle  and  Bann  of  concrete. 

6358.  Do  you  use  grills  ? — No;  tin  in  the  Erne  and 
earthenware  in  the  Foyle  and  Bann. 

6359.  Perforated  tin  ? — Yes,  perforated  tin  and 
asphalted. 

6360.  Do  you  find  that  good  ? — I don’t  think  it  is, 
because  even  with  the  greatest  care  you  get  some  rust 
sometimes. 

6361.  That  is  a danger? — Yes:  but  that  is  what 
they  have.  They  put  30,000  into  the  basket  in 
America ; they  pile  them  up  the  same  way  as  in  nature, 
and  it  is  all  asphalted  wire. 

6362.  With  regard  to  that  fact  you  mentioned 
about  the  milt  being  used  from  the  Bann  for  the 
Ex*ne  fish  you  said  that  about  ninehours elapsed? — Yes. 

6363.  May  I ask  you  in  what  kind  of  a bottle 
you  put  it?— A plain  glass  bottle,  sealed. 

6364.  Like  a medicine  bottle,  Mr.  M’Dermott  ? — 

Yes.- 

6365.  You  corked  it,  Mr.  M'Dermott? — Yes,  and 
sealed  it. 

5366.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  is  the  light  way  of 
transporting  milt ; it  seems  to  me  doubtful  ? — It  is  all 
experimental ; but  this  year  it  seems  successful. 

Last  year  we  did  not  succeed,  but  this  year  we  seemed 
to  have  succeeded. 

6367.  You  carried  it  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

6368.  And  for  the  same  length  of  time — nine 
hours?— Yes;  it  was  the  same  time  exactly, and  the 
same  place — well,  I don’t  remember  if  it  was  the  same 
length  of  time,  because  sometimes  there  are  delays. 

6369.  The  temperature  might  vary  a little  ? — Yes, 
it  might ; but  the  milt  was  packed  in  a little  box, 
with  sawdust  all  round. 

6370.  Can  you  explain  about  the  extraordinary 
loss  of  fry  you  had? — Well,  I think  cannibalism 
accounts  for  it — that  they  eat  one  another. 

6371.  You  seem  to  have  reared  very  few.  In  one 
of  your  statistics  you  have,  out  of  many  thousands, 
but  147  ? — Yes. 

6372.  Then  something  must  have  been  wrong  in 
regard  to  water-,  or  surroundings  of  one  kind  or 
another? — I don’t  think  the  surroundings  were  very 
good ; but  there  was  one  thing  that  might  account  for 
the  great  loss — I found  a brown  trout  in  one  of  them. 

6373.  In  the  pond? — Ys3;  but  I suspect  they 
devour  one  another. 

6374.  I hardly  think  to  that  extent — it  would  not 
account  for  such  unusual  mcx-tality.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  encountered  at  Stormonfield.  I think 
you  will  find  it  is  due  to  some  cause  readily  ascertain- 
able?— Dr.  Crichton,  who  carried  out  these  experi- 
ments, will  give  you  more  detailed  information  than 
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Jan.  80, ICOO.  6375.  Your  general  impression  is  that  your  river 

Mr.  R.  L\  'Ias  improved  1— -Yes. 

Moore,  j.r.,D.r..  6376  By  13£  per  cent.  1 — Yes,  in  a number  of  years. 

6377.  Then  is  that  a general  rule  in  regard  to  the 
fry  guards  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  J une,  that  no  debris  worthy  of  note  occurs  at  that 
period  ? — The  only  debris  I have  ever  seen  is  that 
when  they  have  woollen  mills  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  the  refuse  is  thrown  into  the  river  and  comes 
down  to  the  miller  lower  down. 

6378.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  a difficult 
matter  to  keep  the  gratings  cleared  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  J une  ?— I am  quite  sure  it 
would  not. 

6379.  Ha\e  you  known  any  case  in  which  the 
double  grating  has  been  used  and  alternately  taken 
out  ?-  -Yes. 

6380.  Was  that  an  advantage? — Yes,  it  simplifies 
the  matter  very  much  ; where  you  leave  the  grating 
on  a slope,  and  can  remove  one  and  put  down  another. 

6381.  Was  the  current  strong  f— Yes,  fairly  strong. 

6382.  Has  any  injury  resulted  to  the  smolts  from 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  guard  and  being  sent 
against  the  second? — You  would  put  down  one  before 
taking  up  the  other. 

6383.  Suppose  the  second  one  was  put  in  and  you 
raised  No.  1,  the  current  would  rush  against  it  ?— 
No,  I don’t  think  so. 

6384.  You  think  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
that?— No;  there  is  evidence  given  in  the  book  I 
handed  in  there  that  the  vibration  of  the  bars  would 
so  frighten  the  fry  that  they  would  turn  and  go  up 
the  lead  half  a mile,  and  would  remain  there  and 
would  not  come  back. 

6385.  Then,  with  regard  to  your  statistics  as  to 
the  Erne,  the  Bann,  and  the  Foyle,  there  is  a certain 


uniformity  in  all  three  with  regard -to- c 
above  and  those  below  the  average— a verv  1 
m?  uniformity  In  regard  to  those  ££ 
average,  taking  tke  twenty-four  years  we  find  it  • “ 
mne  in  the  Erne,  in  the  B«nn  ten,  and  the 
eleven  ? — Above  the  average. 

6386.  Yes  ; whereas,  below  the  figures  are  fin. 
fourteen,  and  thirteen  in  the  thref  Sen 
spectively? — Yes.  ers  re' 

6387  It  is  interesting  i Yes ; but  I heHev,_i 
merely  believe -that  we  are  in  a bad  cycle  V 

S"'  V ‘'0n’t  “jW depletion' 

. ,838?1  Tl!e  y'O"!  of  rod  fishing  in  that  book  i. 
interesting  in  that  respect  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

6389.  Then  you  mentioned  with  regard  to  th* 

Erne,  that  1899  was  a very  poor  year  for  angling 
— Yes,  the  worst  I have  ever  known.  0 

6390.  And  yet  there  were  fishes  in  the  pools  *— 
Yes,  but  they  did  not  show  at  all.  The  only  fcime  . 
fish  was  seen  m the  Erne  was  between  the  night  and 
morning.  That  was  the  only  time  they  were  seen  in 
the  river,  and  none  of  the  anglers  believed  there,™ 
fish  in  the  river  at  all. 


. C381'  T1'oy  took  no  fly  I— You  did  not  see  them 
jumping. 

6392.  Was  that  your  experience  in  the  Bann 
and  the  Foyle  in  the  same  year? -You  could  not 
speak  of  the  Foyle,  because  the  fish  run  up  there 
very  late  and  immediately  that  the  flax  water  comes 
m the  fish  drop  down  again — they  are  driven  back. 

*n  t'ie  F°yle  *s  a V(:ry  uncertain  element. 

6393.  As  to  the  two  fishes  you  marked,  how  did 
you  mark  them  ?— In  the  dorsal  fin. 

6394.  The  fatty  fin  ? — Yos.  I marked  them  with 
a silver  label. 

6395  And  there  was  no  doubt  of  it  ?— No  doubt 
I got  the  labels  back  again. 


Mr.  R.  R.  w. 
Fitzhcrbert, 


6tf6\PH™N-You  have  a fishery  at  Black- 
castle,  Mr.  bitzherbert  ?— Yes,  on  the  Bovue.  1 
tlnnk  it  would  facilitate  your  inquiry  if  I handed  in 
a report  of  a sworn  inquiry  held  before  the  Inspectors 
of  Insli  Fisheries  in  1890  (produced). 

6397  It  was  a local  inquiry?— Yes,  page  69,  if 
you  want  to  ask  me  any  questions. 

6398.  Does  that  evidence  hold  good  now— do  you 

adhere  to  it?— It  holds  good  up  to  the  year  1890. 
J-  <*n  give  evidence  from  1890  up  to  this. 

6399  We  may  take  your  evidence  up  to  1890  ?— 
firom  that  book. 

1 JT'  car;£ivc  youthenum- 

1 efm j lheB°?ne since  1866  if youreqmreit. 

think  i W°  M f''°m  Mr'  don't 

6403.  I was  away  the  day  he  gave  evidence  1-1 
read  his  evidence,  and  did  not  see  it 
6403.  Perhaps  he  did  not  l-Welli  in  the  year  1866 
there  were  68  draft  nets,  3 snap  nets,  and  4 boxes  I 
would  mention  that  in  that  year  the  Dundalk  district 
wss  joined  to  the  Dregheda’district.  In  1867  £ 

7)68  Vf  ™ J™ ? neta-  “d  S nets ; in 
H6S  there  were  67  draft  neis,  3 snap  nets  m l 3 

boxes ; in  1869  there  were  46  draft  netS,  4 snap  nets3 
and  3 boxes;  in  18/0  there  were  59  draft  nets  3 
snap  nets,  and  3 boxes;  in  1871  there  were  80  draft 
nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  4 boxes  ■ in  1870  tho  v l ■ 
was  divide  end  this  tafij  onl^t  e 

S£*CtrM  “ 4 nets,  and  3 bo™  » 

18i3  there  were  63  draft  nets,  5 snap  neta  L 1 
boxes ; in  1874  there  were  52  draft  nets  5 «£„  d 4 

r taft  nete' 6 

m 13b0>  66  draft  nefcs>  4 snaP  nets,  and  4 boxes;  in 
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1881,  70  draft  nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  3 boxes;  in 

1882,  76  draft  nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  3 boxes ; in  1883, 

83  draft  ne  s,  2 snap  nets,  mid  3 boxes;  in  1884,  97 
draft  nets,  2 soap  nets,  and  2boxes  ; in  1885,  134  draft 
nets,  3 snap  nets,  and  6 boxes;  in  1886,  167  draft 

nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  6 boxes;  in  1887,  124  draft 

nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  6 boxes ; in  1888,  129  draft 

nets,  2 snap  nets,  and  6 boxes  ; in  1889 — by  some 

mistake  the  figures  for  1889  have  been  omitted  ; in 
1890,  109  draft  nets  7 fresh  water  nets,  and  6 
boxes — these  are  the  long  nets  introduced  into  the 
river;  in  1891,  82  draft  nets,  6 boxes,  and  6 fresh 
water  nets;  in  1892,  110  draft  nets,  5 boxes,  and  8 
fresh  water  nets ; 1893,  116  draft  nets;  5 boxes,  and 
9 fresh  water  nets — one  of  these  fresh  water  nets — 
why  called  fresh  water  nets  I don’t  know — was  taken 
out  for  Skerries,  and  it  is  on  the  list  as  a fresh  water 
net;  in  1894,  103  draft  nets,  5 boxes,  and  7 fresh 
water  nets;  in  1895,  116  draft  nets,  5 boxes,  and  7 
fresh  water  nets;  in  1896,  114  draft  nets,  5 boxes, 
and  6 fresh  water  nets;  in  1897,  76  draft  nets,  5 
boxes,  and6  fresh  water  nets;  in  1898,  78  draft  nets,  5 
boxes,  and  5 fresh  water  nets  ; in  1899,  87  draft  nets, 
5 boxes,  and  6 fresh  water  nets.  One  of  these 
includes  one  to  a person  in  Balbriggan. 

6404.  Where  aruthe  fresh  water  nets  used? — From 
Oldbridge  up  to  Slane — Rosnaree  and  Slane.  I can 
give  you  an  account  of  the  number  of  fish  killed  for 
a good  number  of  years  —since  1 880. 

6405.  By  wliat? — Rods  on  my  water. 

6406.  Have  you  found  it  decreasing  ? — I don’t  catch 
the  one-twentieth  part  of  what  T used  to  get. 

6407.  You  had  bettor  give  us  the  figures? — From 
1880  I have  them,  an.l  I think  they  would  be  in- 
teresting. 

6408.  Professor.  Cunninqkam. — Yes,  I think  so?— 
From  1880  to  1884  my  fishing  was  let,  and  the 
average  number  c-f  fish  taken  was  450  to  600  in  the 
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season.  Your  secretary  knows  it  well,  as  he  fished 
part  of  the  water  one  year.  How  many  did  you 
catch  1 

The  Hon.  Granville  Hely-Hutchinson. — My 
brother  and  I caught  204  in  the  month. 

6409.  Chairman. — How  many  miles  of  water? — 
About  two  miles,  both  banks.  In  1885  we  killed 
760  salmon.  I was  at  home  that  year.  We  killed 
that  with  rods.  Fifty-six  of  these  salmon  were  killed 
in  one  day.  In  1886  half  of  my  water  was  let.  We 
caught  280  fish,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  other  half, 
fishing  alternate  weeks  with  him  — we  changed 
waters  every  week — he  caught  eighty,  that  is  360  for 
the  season.  In  1887,  which  was  a very  dry  season, 
we  only  caught  120  for  the  whole  water.  No  fish 
were  caught  after  the  middle  of  April.  In  1888 
there  were  only  ninty-eight  fish  caught — the  gentle- 
man who  had  it  that  year  told  me  that  it  cost  him 
£10  a fish.  In  1889  the  number  of  fish  caught  was 
140;  in  1890  it  was  61  ; in  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894, 
and  1895  the  place  was  let,  but  the  average  number 
of  fish  caught  was  60  to  100  ; it  1896  it  was  130 ; in 
1897,  200  ; in  1898,  236  ; in  1899,  88. 

6410.  Then  1899  was  the  worst  year? — Yes; 
though  the  number  had  gone  rather  up  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  It  takes  five  or  six  years,  1 
find,  to  make  a change  in  a river.  1887  was  a very 
dry  year,  and  very  few  fish  could  get  up — in  fact 
they  were  nearly  all  netted  below.  You  would  not 
feel  the  change  for  some  years.  In  1 890  there  were 
only  sixty  one  fish  caught.  Again,  1893  was  a very 
dry  year,  and  the  fish  were  taken  in  great  quantities 
below. 

6411.  Professor  Cunningham. — The  Americans 
believe  strongly  in  a five  years  cycle  ? — So  do  I — or, 
rather,  I believe  that  it  takes  four  or  five  years  to  make 
a change.  I have  known  the  Boyne  since  1860. 
Before  1862  we  bad  very  few  salmon,  as  the  fish 
could  not  get  up  except  in  very  high  floods. 

6412.  Chairman. — What  stopped  them? — What 
stopped  them  in  these  days  was  that  there  were  no 
fish  passes  scarcely,  and  the  fish  pass  at  Oldbridge  in 
these  days  was  a sand-bank. 

6413.  Before  the  year  1862? — Yes;  at  Osborne’s 
weir,  at  Rosnaree,  I am  told  there  was  a very  small 
fish  pass  about  8-foot.  After  1862  these  fish 
passes  were  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  some 
of  the  weirs  were  closed.  The  fish  began  to  increase, 
and  as  the  fish  began  to  increase  the  nets  increased, 
and  the  takes  increased.  TJp  to  1870  there  was  a 
distinct  improvement  iu  the  river.  In  1872  I worked 
a small  hatchery,  which  used  to  hatch  from  25,000  to 
60,000  a year,  and  by  1880,  as  compared  with  1860, 
there  was  a vast  improvement  and  a large  increase  of 
fish.  Then  the  nets  began  to  increase.  From  1870 
to  1880  the  average  number  of  nets  was  fifty-four.  In 
1881  long  draft  nets  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Boyne ; before  that  they  used  a small  snap  net  fished 
letween  two  corrachs.  These  long  draft  nets  went 
up  to  ninety  and  100  yards.  The  season  for  netting 
was  also  lengthened  by  twelve  days.  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  got  that  done.  I told  him  the  result  would  be 
that  he  would  ruin  the  river,  because  what  gave  us 
me  fish  was  having  twelve  days  before  the  nets  began. 
He  said  it  would  do  us  no  harm,  and  that  the  public 
must  be  supplied  at  any  cost.  I said,  “Very  well, 
you  will  supply  the  public,  but  you  will  destroy  the 
uver  and  disgust  the  upper  proprietors,  who  will 
wke  no  more  trouble  about  the  fish."  And 
1 am  sorry  to  say,  that  all  through  Ireland 
proprietors  have  been  so  disgusted  by  catching 
so  few  good  fish  in  the  open  season,  they 
won  t take  the  trouble  to  look  after  the  fish  in  the 
c ose  season.  About  this  time  the  Queen’s  gap  at 
. snaree  was  reduced  from  thirty  feet  to  eighteen 
ee  • and  the  gap  on  the  South,  which  was  about  fifteen 
eet,  was  also  closed.  The  Board  of  Conservators 
ook  counsel’s  opinion,  and  they  said  that  we  could 
“°  n®thing-  They  measured  the  weir  along  the  length 


of  it,  and  took  one- tenth  of  that,  which  gave  thirty  feet;  Jan.  30, 1900 
but  Mr.  Osborne’s  contention  was  that  it  should  be  Mr  w 
measured  across  the  river,  and  that  gave  eighteen  feet,  Fiuherbert, 
and  that  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  harm — the  j.p, 
gap  being  closed.  Mr.  Tiernan’s  weir  was  also  started 
in  1885 — two  boxes.  That  weir  was  closed  in  1862 
because  it  had  not  a proper  fish  pass,  and  I believe  to 
this  day  it  has  not  a proper  fish  pass ; but  what  is 
everybody’s  business  nobody  looks  after.  From  1885 
to  1890  the  number  of  nets  averaged  130,  and  fish 
began  to  decrease  very  rapidly.  In  1889  the  tidal 
nets  were  reduced  to  ninety-five  yards  at  one  of  these 
inquiries,  and  the  season  for  netting  shortened  by 
twelve  days  at  the  beginning,  and  eighteen  days  at 
the  end,  which  shows  that  the  change  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brady  in  1880  was  a mistake.  In  1891  the 
long  nets  in  the  fresh  water  were  shortened  to  forty 
yards.  In  1897  the  tidal  nets  were  again  shortened 
to  seventy-five  yards.  No  change  has  since  been 
made.  My  contention  is  that,  unless  the  number  of 
nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  can  be  decreased  all 
these  little  shortenings  of  nets  and  seasons  are  perfectly 
useless,  as  you  can  see  by  the  return  of  nets  I gave. 

As  the  fish  increased  the  nets  increased,  and  then 
when  the  nets  increased  the  fish  decreased. 

6414.  These  nets  are  all  in  tidal  waters? — Yes; 
between  Colonel  Coddington  and  the  sea. 

6415.  Professor  Cunningham.  — Fishing  in  the 
common  right  ? — Fishing  in  the  public  right. 

6416.  Half  a mile  outside  the  mouth  ? — Half  a mile 
inside  the  river.  From  Drogheda  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  within  half  a mile  of  the  mouth. 

6417.  That  cannot  be  the  public  right? — It  is  the 
public  right  there,  I am  sorry  to  say.  Anyone 
can  go  down  and  put  in  a net.  If  it  was  not  the  public 
right  we  might  limit  the  number  of  nets. 

6418  Chairman. — You  might  limit  the  length,  but 
you  could  not  limit  the  number  ? —I  believe  the  town 
had  the  right  at  one  time,  and  they  lost  it. 

6419.  Professor  Cunningham. — Then,  it  is  a pecu- 
liarity of  the  district  ? — I really  don’t  know.  I heard 
Mr.  Moore  giving  evidence  about  stake  nets  or  bag 
nets  fishing  during  the  close  season.  A good  many 
years  ago  I was  at  Portrush,  and  I took  a great  inte- 
rest in  watching  those  bag  nets  fishing.  There  are 
eight  or  nine  of  them.  One  Saturday  1 saw  them  all 
fishing,  though  it  was  the  weekly  close  time.  About 
12  o’clock  in  the  day  a coastguards  man  happened 
to  pass  me,  and  I said,  “ Would  this  be  a good  clay  to 
go  for  a row  ? ” “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “ look  at  the  small 
boat  outside.”  I wanted  to  see  was  it  a day  that  they 
were  kept  in  by  stress  of  weather.  Then  I wrote  to 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  and  the  answer  I got  was 
that  the  coastguards  were  prepared  to  prove  that  on 
that  day  stress  of  weather  prevented  those  men  from 
raising  their  nets,  and  that  the  evidence  of  a landsman 
would  not  be  taken  against  that  of  the  coastguards. 

If  that  can  happen  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  what 
happens  in  out  of  the  way  places  ? I am  quite  certain 
that  hundreds  of  these  nets  never  keep  close  time. 

Another  curious  thing  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Bag  nets  and  stake  nets  are  defined  by  law  as  being 
fixed  engines.  But  a weir  in  a river  built  of  stone- 
work is  not  a fixed  engine.  That  seems  a curious  thing 
— were  you  aware  of  that,  Lord  J ustice  ? — It  affects 
one  very  mueli.  For  this  reason — if  some  of  these- 
weirs  on  the  Boyne  could  have  been  proved  to  be  fixed 
engines  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  fish  at  all  for 
engines  that  did  not  fish  in  1862  could  not  fish  there- 
after. But  they  were  proved  not  to  be  fixed  engines. 

I think  all  weirs  should  be  defined  to  be  fixed  engines. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  About  the  opening  of 
these  early  rivers — Sligo  and  Water  ville.  I think  it 
is  a most  injurious  thing  for  the  fisheries’to  have  those 
rivers  begin  so  early,  because  they  open  the  markets  co 
all  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  and  poachers  can  then  begin 
to  work. 

6420.  But  we  had  suggestions  to  prevent  that  viz., 
that  a certificate  of  origin. should  be  insisted  on? — 

And  not  only  it  caused  poaching,  but  wherever 
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it  was  allowed  it  destroyed  the  fishing — I know  a good 
deal  about  the  Sligo  fishing,  because  I used  to  fish 
Lough  Gill  in  1860,  and  we  got  thirty  or  forty  fish  in 
three  weeks.  I have  killed  five  fish  to  my  own  rod 
on  the  river  Bonet,  which  runs  into  Lough  Gill,  and 
you  would  not  get  five  fish  in  a season  now,  and  that 
ia  all  on  account  of  killing  early  fish. 

6421.  Is  that  at  the  top  of  Lough  Gill? — Mr. 
Whyte’s  1 It  is  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Whyte  where 
the  river  comes  in. 

6422.  Professor  Cunningham. — The  early  fish  go 
to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  t — They  let  in  a 
certain  amount  of  fish  before  the  nets  begin.  There 
is  another  suggestion  I would  like  to  make  about  the 
tidal  nets.  I tried  hard  at  that  inquiry  that  they 
should  only  be  allowed  to  fish  from  one  bank,  because 
itisa  very  narrow  out  in  low  water, from  sixty  to  ninety 
yards  wide,  and  when  they  fish  they  completely  block 
the  river,  and  the  answer  was,  “Why  not  put  a 
bailiff  to  watch  them  !”  A bailiff  cannot  always  be 
on  the  spot.  These  men  are  always  on  the  spot  and 
take  advantage.  I suggest  that  the  nets  should  only 
be  allowed  to  run  from  one  side  and  not  from  the 
other  side  at  all,  and  that  would  do  away  with  that. 
I would  abolish  every  net  and  trap  in  fresh  water, 
paying  compensation  for  so  doing.  If  this  is  for  the 
public  good  I would  say  that  a small  tax  might  be 
put  on  the  county  to  pay  for  the  compensation.  It 
is  a very  hard  question  to  say  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
At  present  under  the  Local  Government  Act  they 
can  give  us  a certain  amount ; I think  it  is  half-penny 
in  the  pound.  We  tried  to  work  that,  but  found  the 
Act  was  perfectly  unworkable.  We  cannot  get  it. 
Well,  about  these  tidal  nets,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nets  on  the  tidal  waters,  I think 
the  best  plan  would  be  if  they  paid  a certain  amount 
of  licence  up  to  fifty  nets,  and  after  that  number  of 
nets  let  the  licence  be  raised. 


6423.  That  would  only  work  if  there  was  only  one 
proprietor  of  the  nets  1 — No  ; because  there  will 
always  be  about  fifty  nets.  Let  them  ballot  for  the 
nets. 

6424.  Have  you  found  your  hatchery  a success  1 — 

Yes.  I think  the  coastguards  and  Constabulary 
ought  to  have  as  part  of  their  duty  to  look 
after  the  fisheries.  There  should  be  a public  prose- 
cutor to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out,  or  better  still 
a strong  central  authority  to  administer  the  fishery 
laws,  to  be  appointed,  which  should  be  composed  of 
fishery  experts,  and  should  be  empowered  to  act 
without  supervision  from  the  Privy  Council.  All 
fishery  cases  should  be  tried  beforeresident  magistrates. 
I think  it  is  most  important  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  that  spawning  fish  should 
be  better  protected,  and  I would  give  no  option  of  a 
fine  to  any  person  found  poaching  in  these  months. 
I would  send  them  to  jail,  because  one  salmon  killed 
then  does  away  with  thousands  of  fry.  Well,  about 
turbines ; there  are  two  turbines  on  the  Boyne,  and 
from  what  I know  of  how  tender  and  soft  the 
young  fry  are,  I am  perfectly  certain  that  any  fry  that 
goes  through  these  turbines  never  comes  out  alive  at 
the  other  side,  the  water  goes  in  with  such  tremendous 
power.  There  ought  to  be  lattice  work  before  these  tur- 
bines m March,  April  May,  and  part  of  June : and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Moore  that  very  little  debris  comes 
down  at  that  time  of  the  year,  because  there  are  no 
leaves,  the  weeds  have  not  grown,  and  the  river  lias 
been  cleaned  by  the  winter  floods.  Another  question 
that  ought  to  be  looked  after,  if  there  is  any  legisla- 
bon  : that  is  the  sewage  of  the  towns  in  the  country. 
All  these  little  towns  are  going  in  for  new  drainage 
and  should  be  prevented  discharging  their  sewage  into 
the  nvers.  ' This,  in  the  long  run,  must  be  very 
up.trimental.  And  gas  works  should  be  prevented 
sending  in  their  refuse.  I heard  Mr.  Moore  speak 
about  eels.  Eels  don  t run  in  our  rivers  till  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  If  the  eel  weirs  were 
allowed  to  fish  in  J une,  they  would  certainly  kill  the  fir v 
in  large  quantities.  J 


6425.  Now  the  hatchery  1— The  new  hatcherv  » 
erected  in  1894.  In  1895  we  turned  out  75  ono  e 
in  1896, 600,000  ;in  1897,  800,000  ; in  1898  500  S 
in  1899,  350,000 — we  could  not  get  tbe'2,2 
year;  nod  in  1900,  800,000.  Ton  have,  I 6kbi  5?! 
statement  I sent  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  some  time  aeo 

6426.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  any  rLlf 
from  it  1— Yes,  and  to  the  little  hatchery  I had  in 

1872  I attribute  a great  deal  of  the  increase  of  the 

salmon  m 1880  and  from  that  on.  But  after  worki™ 
it  to  1885  or  1886  I found  the  nets  increased  to  that 
extent  that  I got  discouraged,  and  I shut  up  the 
hatchery,  and  then  in  1894  some  of  the  proprietors 
asked  me  to  start  it  again,  and  I said  I would  if  they 
joined,  and  they  did  join  and  helped  me  for  a while 
But  the  last  two  years  I have  been  running  that 
hatchery  at  my  own  expense,  and  not  a single  farthing 
have  the  proprietors  given  me.  The  Board  of  Con- 
servators last  year  gave  me  .£80.  It  takes  about 
.£120  a year  to  run  it.  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  hatcheries— any  new  Act  of  Parliament  should 
give  persons  with  hatcheries  the  right  to  get  spawning 
fish,  because  last  year  I had  great  difficulty  in  gettin® 
spawning  fish,  for  two  or  three  people  above  me 
objected  to  my  taking  the  fish.  They  said  it  was 
doing  harm  to  the  river,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
clause  in  any  new  Act  of  Parliament  giving  people 
power  to  get  spawning  fish  for  hatcheries.  I think  it 
is  a great  pity  that  the  Government  don’t  help  to  start 
hatcheries  in  some  way  or  other,  because  the  first 
expense  is  very  heavy.  Once  they  are  started  it 
would  not.  cost  so  much  to  keep  them  going.  But  I 
find  that  in  hatcheries  the  great  difficulty  is  what  to 
do  with  the  fry.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  ponds  and 
large  enough,  and  plenty  of  water,  they  are  apt  to  eat 
each  other,  and  to  put  them  out  at  that  small  size, 
about  six  weeks  old,  into  the  rivers,  I think  a great 
number  of  them  get  eaten  up  by  the  other  fish.  If 
they  could  be  kept  for  a year  in  large  ponds  and  fed 
properly  it  would  be  a very  great  help.  I always  find 
that  it  takes  from  five  to  six  years  before  any  marked 
change  takes  place.  I had  proof  of  it  this  year.  In 
1895  I turned  out  some  Rhine  salmon,  and  this  year, 
when  I was  catching  salmon  in  a trap  for  the  hatchery 
in  the  month  of  November,  we  caught  four  or  five  . 
salmon.  I did  not  think  of  the  Rhine  salmon  at  the 
time,  and  I wondered  what  salmon  they  were  j they 
were  not  Boyne  salmon,  they  were  of  such  a curious 
colour  like  gold  fish,  and  in  rather  better  looking  con- 
dition. Then  it  suddenly  struck  me  it  must  be  our 
Rhine  salmon  coming  back  again.  In  1895  I turned 
out  20,000  of  them,  and  some  came  back  this  year, 
only  four  years  after.  Next  year  I expect  we  shall 
have  a much  larger  number  of  them. 

6427 . Did  you  note  whether  they  took  the  fly  1 — We 
have  not  enough  of  them  to  know.  I heal’d  Mr.  Moore 
talking  about  the  trays  being  very  expensive  in  his 
hatchery.  I got  my  trays  made.  They  cost  about 
2s.  apiece.  They  are  two  foot  long  and  nine 
inches  wide,  made  of  galvanised  wire,  black  varnished, 
and  I found  them  most  successful.  We  can  hatch  98 
per  cent,  of  our  ova.  My  concrete  boxes  are  eight 
foot  by  three  foot. 

6428.  Professor  M'Intosh. — In  depth  ? — A depth 
of  about  seven  or  eight  inches. 

6429.  Chairman. — Do  you  turn  them  into  the  tri- 
butaries  afterwards  1 — I keep  some  of  them  in  ponds 
for  about  three  months.  Then  I take  all  the  gratings 
away  and  let  them  go  as  they  like.  What  I have  not 
room  for  in  the  ponds  I turn  out  into  the  small  tribu- 
taries. You  ware  asking  about  mai’ked  salmon.  In 
1897  in  the  Moynalty  river  we  got  a lot  of  salmon 
for  spawning.  In  order  not  to  catch  the  same  sal- 
mon again  next  day  I tied  a bit  of  white  tape  to  their 
tails.  In  1899  we  got  several  of  these  fish  that  had 
the  old  tape  on  their  tails  in  the  same  river. 

6430.  Only  tied  on  1 — Just  tied  tight.  I think  it 
was  six  or  seven.  Then,  a great  deal  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  herons,  dab- 
chicks,  kingfishers,  cormorants,  and  water-ousels. 
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They  do  a lot  of  damage.  It  is  a great  pity,  particu- 
lars the  kingfishers,  because  they  are  a /cry  pretty  bird. 

6431.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  there  many  king- 
fishersin  the  Boyne  1 — I shot  thirteen  hxst  year.  I never 
see  them  until  the  young  fry  are  put  into  the  ponds. 

6432.  They  eat  the  fry  ? — All  day  long  they  keep 
at  them.  It  is  not  all  they  eat,  but  they  injure  a 
large  number — keep  nipping  at  them.  They  swim 
under  the  water,  and  any  fish  they  nip  generally  dies. 

6433.  Then  that  was  a very  interesting  case,  the 
marking  of  the  salmon  by  the  tape  1 — I only  did  that, 
not  expecting  that  I would  ever  see  them  again,  but 
not  to  take  the  same  fish  out  next  day. 

6434.  You  tied  the  tape  round  fhe  narrow  part  of 
the  tail — in  front  of  the  tail  fin  ? — Yes. 

6435.  It  was  remarkable  it  remained  on  so  long  ? 
It  got  so  dirty  you  would  not  notice  it  next  year. 

6436.  Covered  with  small  diatoms,  and  littlegrowths 
on  it  ? — I dare  say  ; I was  not  there  that  year.  My 
men  took  them. 

6437.  Do  I understand  you  with  regard  to  the 
number  in  the  hatchery  that  you  were  speaking  of 
eggs  or  fry? — Of  fry. 

6438.  What  about  the  cost  of  this  hatchery  ; is  it 
built  of  stone? — No  ; built  of  concrete.  I built  most 
of  it  myself.  I am  very  fond  of  doing  these  things 
myself.  I got  some  ordinary  labouring  men,  and 
erected  the  whole  thing. 

6439.  The  length  is? — Sixty  feet  by  twenty.  It 
will  hold  1,000,000  of  eggs,  or  2,000,000. 

6440.  And  the  number  of  boxes  ? — About  nine  sets 
of  boxes.  And  there  are  eighteen  boxes,  one  set 
above  the  other,  nine  and  nine. 

6441.  And  then  you  mentioned  that  your  frames 
were  made  of  galvanised  wire  ? — Galvanised  wire. 

6442.  And  the  length  of  these  ? — Do  you  mean  of 
tbe  trays?  They  are  two  feet  by  nine  inches,  galvanized 
wire ; but  my  concrete  boxes  are  eight  feet  long  by 
three  feet  wide,  and  four  trays  four  feet  by  one  and 
a half  each.  The  expense  of  running  a hatchery  once 
started  is  not  very  large. 

6443.  1 thought  your  £100  just  high  enough. 
Have  you  to  keep  a special  man  ? — I have  to 
keep  a special  man  looking  after  it,  and  the  ponds 
have  to  be  cleaned  out  every  year,  and  the  boxes 
cleaned  every  morning. 


6444.  Then  the  hatchery  keeps  a man  for  only  part  J<tn-  30,  woo.ii 
of  the  year? — And  then  he  has  to  clean  out  the  ]>onds  Mr  iTr-w 
and  look  after  the  fry.  The  fry  have  to  be  fed  three  t'itzUerbert, ' 
times  a day  for  some  mouths,  and  the  man  has  to  paint  J-p- 

the  trays  and  house  every  year. 

6445.  How  many  pends  have  you  ? — Seven  or  eight. 

6446.  What  is  the  length  ?— There  is  one  fifty  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  deep. 

6447.  What  is  the  breadth  ? — Thirty  feet. 

6448.  What  do  you  feed  them  on  ?— -Dog  biscuits. 

6449.  Anything  else? — Yes;  in  the  early  stage 
very  fine  chopped  liver. 

6450.  The  Stormonfield  plan?  — Yes;  but  it 
becomes  very  troublesome  and  expensive. 

6451.  You  have  been  very  successful ; so  different 
from  Mr.  Moore? — I have  gone  in  very  extensively 
in  the  last  year  for  rainbow  trout.  They  grow  most 
extraordinarily. 

6452.  How  do  you  find  they  do  in  the  river  ? — I 
have  only  a few  in  the  river ; they  escaped  in  the 
large  flood.  They  are  only  about  three  years’  old ; 
but  one  I saw  the  other  day  is  a 5 lb.  fish. 

6453  Are  you  quite  sure  they  will  not  be  destruc- 
tive to  other  forms  ? — I do  not  think  so 

6454.  You  mentioned  that  the  long  draft  nets  were 
introduced  in  1881, but  they  do  not  seem  tojhave  affected 
1885  very  much  1 — No,  because  you  remember  my 
mentioning  it  takes  five  or  six  years  to  make  a change ; 
because  the  eggs  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river  don’t  get 
hatched  until  the  following  year,  and  it  takes  three 
or  four  years  for  them  to  come  to  perfection. 

6455.  It  seems  to  have  been  a very  remarkable 
stock,  and  produced  large  returns? — From  1880 
to  1886  we  had  splendid  returns.  Now  it  has  gone 
down  since  1888. 

6456.  And  those  fresh  water  nets  were  reduced  in 
length? — They  were  reduced  from  ninety-five  to  forty 
yards. 

6457.  Did  they  ever  exceed  ninety-five  yards? — 

They  were  unlimited,  I believe ; hut  the  river  was 
rather  narrow  for  using  a longer  net. 

6458.  Do  all  these  holders  of  nets  have  licences  ? — 

Yes,  every  one  of  them. 

6459.  You  have  no  instances  of  nets  without  a 
licence  ? — No ; I think  they  would  take  very  good  care 
themselves  that  no  one  else  fished  without  a licence. 


Mr.  Thomas  Haves  examined. 


6460.  Chairman. — You  come  from  Letterkenny 
district? — Yes,  my  lord,  County  Donegal.  I wane  to 
give  evidence  about  the  Lackagh  river,  and  also  a 
little  evidence  about  the  River  Lennon,  which  I know 
very  well.  The  Lackagh  fishery  was  first  worked 
under  present  management  in  1886.  Taking  the 
quantity  of  fish  killed  in  that  year  as  a standard,  the 
following  is  a-' statement  of  the  proportionate  result  in 
each  succeeding  year  down  to  1898.  I am  not  at 
liberty  to  give  the  real  figures,  but  I give  the  per- 
centage from  that  figure  forwards — 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


107  per  cent,  greater. 
1 14 


30 
20 
85 
| 153 
83 
42 


less. 

greater. 


less. 

The  fisheryl 
I 141  1 

I 175 
67 
32 

The  fishery  rested! 


20  per  cent.  1 

41-  „ 

5 

27 

20 

69 

58 

72 

[partially  rested. 
38  ,, 

37  „ 

79 

74  „ 

[entirely  this  ye 


6461.  How  do  you  mean  rested  ? — It  was  netted  Mr.  Thomas 
for  only  about  a month,  and  in  1896  the  greatest  Hayes, 
take  of  salmon  that  the  river  ever  produced  was 

taken  that  year,  and  the  take  of  grilse  was  a fair 
average  as  compared  with  previous  years.  Taking 
the  average  weight  of  fish  captured  for  the  seven 
years  from  1887  to  1893,  and  adding  the  grilse  and 
salmon  together,  and  compared  with  the  capture  in 
1886,  the  result  is  22  per  cent,  less  weight  than  in 
1886;  and  taking  the  average  of  the  four  years  ending 
1888,  the  result  was  39  per  cent  less  than  in  1886, 
and  21  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  seven  years  1887  to 
1893. 

6462.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  cause? — 

The  decrease  in  numbers  of  fish  caught  is  due,  iu  my 
opinion,  to  three  causes — 1st.  The  improved  drainage 
of  the  country.  Formerly,  when  a heavy  fall  of  rain 
came  the  river  kept  in  flood  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  remained  what  I may  describe  as  “ high  ” for 
three  weeks,  with  the  result  that  draft  nets  could  not 
be  so  effectually  worked,  owing  to  tbe  weight  of 
water,  and  tbe  fish  were,  therefore,  free  to  run  during 
all  that  time.  Now,  owing  to  the  perfection  to  which 
drainage  has  been  carried,  not  only  of  tbe  low-lying 
land,  but  also  of  tbe  mountains,  by  what  is  called 
sheep-draining,  the  water  is  carried  quickly  down 
when  absorption  ceases,  the  flood  is  off  in  some  rivers 
in  twenty-four  hours,  others  two  days,  and  all  are  low 
in  a fortnight.  Under  the  first  conditions  net  fishing 
went  on  with  fair  and  reasonable  success,  and  the 

2 O 
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upper  waters  were  well  stocked.  Plentiness  of  water 
I consider  to  be  the  first  condition  for  the  safety  of 
the  fish,  and  when  that  condition  is  removed,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances. Unless  some  remedy  is  found  for  protection 
of  the  fish  in  a dry  season,  I fear  all  other  methods 
of  protection  will  fail.  I suggest  that  in  each  river  a 
gauge  be  set  up  by  means  of  a fixed  cement  block, 
that  the  normal  level  of  the  river  be  ascertained,  and 
and  that  level  should  be  marked  on  the  blocks,  and 
when  the  water  fell  below  the  point  marked,  the 
police  should  have  power  to  order  off  all  nets  and 
other  engines,  and  any  other  mode  of  capture  (except 
rod  fishing),  until  the  river  had  regained  its  normal 
level.  I except  rod  fixing,  as  fish  are  very  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  low  water. 

646.3.  Is  this  netting  in  fresh  water  you  are  talking 
of? — No.  in  the  tidal  waters.  I consider  this  a much 
better  and  fairer  means  of  dealing  with  want  of 
water  than  extending  the  weekly  close  time,  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  add  an  extra  close  day  in  the 
week  when  fish  can’t  run  and  won't  run.  I believe 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  or  fixing 
upon  the  normal  level  of  a river. 

The  second  cause  of  the  scarcity  is,  I believe,  illegal 
netting,  and  no  supervision  over  fixed  engines.  Bag 
nets  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  put 
out  of  gear  from  shore  in  any  weather.  This  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  engines  are  placed  around  the  coast  in  places 
exposed  to  heavy  sens  and  wind,  the  necessity  for 
this  change  will  be  seen,  as  advantage  is  often  taken 
of  any  little  change  in  the  weather  to  leave  them  set 
during  the  weekly  close  time,  and  as  a consequence 
the  largest  take  of  the  season  is  usually  had  on  Mon- 
day morning.  The  provision  in  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap. 
105,  sec.  58,  for  non-removal  in  storm  or  stress  of 
weather,  should  be  repealed.  The  police  should  have 
supervision  of  bag  nets  in  their  district,  and  make 
daily  visits  to  them  during  the  weekly  close  time. 
Besides  seeing  that  they  were  off  in  close  time  they 
should  see  that  they  were  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  certificates,  and  that  they  were  being  worked 
m the  certified  places.  I am  of  opinion  that  as  soon 
as  the  fishing  season  opens  next  year  an  inspection  of 
aU  the  bag  nets  in  Ireland  should  be  made,  by  two 
officers  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  see  that 
these  nets  were  worked  in  the  places  certified  for  their 
fixture.  The  necessity  for  this  inspection  is  obvious 
when  I state  that  to  my  knowledge  a bag  net  was 
removed  from  a certified  place  to  another  place 
because  it  was  found  that  it  wasn’t  doing  much  work 
where  it  was  first  placed.  I draw  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a bag  net  works  by  night  as  well  as 
day  ; and  in  my  opinion  that  is  a good  reason  for 

thlf'hS  “T  "f11?  01>e"  ttae'  *“>  1 “SB®* 

that  bag  mb.  should  not  be  allowed  to  fish 
from  6 o clock  on  Friday  evening  till  6 o’clock 
on  Monday  evening.  This  would  give  bag  nets 
ninety-six  hour,  Cshing  in  the  week,  as  against 
about  fifty  hours  for  draft  nets.  Then  as  to  fixed 
engines,  I am  of  opinion  that  no  fixed  engines  should 
he  allowed  witkn  three  miles  of  the  defined  month 
of  any  river,  unless  the  owner  of  the  engine  was  also 
the  owner  of  a several  fishery  in  the  whole  of  that  river, 
and  in  all  its  tributaries.  If  the  interests  of  owners 
of  upper  waters  are  to  he  considered  and  legislated  for, 
fixed  engines  should  go,  and  compensation  be  paid  to 

The  OuS”  * "i0  u' ” “0W  “ "S1'*  t0  1,86  tte“- 
Ti  e Queens  gap  should  be  inspected  weekly  by  the 

JS?  “efc  hrflmg  season,  and  at  other  times 

* iPti™!8.?™?1' thcm  it.  to  see  that 

5 ? “4  *hat  aere  been  no  interference  with 

Honf  hm  or.m™vmf!  it,  and  that  no  obstruc- 
tions have  been  placed  in  front  of  or  behind  it  for, 
distance  of  fifty  yards  above  and  below.  That  an7 
derangement  of  the  gap  should  be  - conclusive  proof 


against  tbe  owner  for  breach  of  the  law  thus  nl  • 
on  the  owner  the  onus  of  keeping  the  ear>  piacin? 
order.  That  it  should  be  u special  enactment 
rivers  and  to  all  persons  against  beating  a DOnl 
throwing  stones  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
into  any  net  or  crib.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to 
vent  this  abuse  by  a bye-law,  and  there  is  much  har 
done  before  the  bye-law  is  passed,  owing  to  the  sin 
ness  of  the  inspectors  in  dealing  with  complain! 
All  net  licences  should  be  increased,  and  the  increase! 
duties  go  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries'  T 
apply  this  statement  specially  to  bag  nets  and  drift 
nets,  as  the  owners  of  these  nets  contribute  nothing 
to  the  production  of  salmon.  The  local  Boards  of 
Conservators  should  be  abolished,  as  under  their 
regime  the  fisheries  have  failed.  The  net  owners  have 
too  great  a preponderance  on  them,  and  they  naturally 
consider  their  own  interests  first.  Their  water  bailiffs 
are  useless,  except  for  seeing  that  a certain  class  of 
anglers  have  rod  licences.  Instead  of  the  Conserra 
tors,  I think  a working  Board  of  Inspectors,  consisting 
of  three  persons,  should  be  appointed  for  each  salmon 
producing  county  in  Ireland.  These  inspectors  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  Fishery  Inspectors.  The  Fishery 
Inspectors’powers  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  they 
should  be  supplied  with  funds  and  empowered  or  com- 
pelled to  prosecute  when  offences  are  reported  to  them. 
Under  present  circumstances,  if  an  offence  is  reported' 
to  them,  they  state  they  have  no  power  to  prosecute 
but  that  it  is  open  to  any  person  to  do  so,  thus  throwing 
on  private  persons  the  odium  of  becoming  “ informers’’ 
and  prosecutors.  The  provisions  of  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap. 
106—52/,  that  draft  nets  shall  not  extend  across  any 
river  unless  the  person  using  the  draft  net  is  the  pro- 
prietor .of  a several  fishery  in  the  whole  of  the  river 
and  all  its  tributaries,  is,  I believe,  totally  disregarded 
and  this  provision  should  be  looked  to  and  enforced* 
by  the.  police.  A fish  pass  should  be  constructed  in 
all  weirs,  no  matter  wliat  rights  existed  to  the  con 
trary.  These  passes  should,  I think  (where  the  owner 
enjoys  a right  of  exemption),  be  constmcted  out  of 
moneys  supplied  by  the  Government.  The  Lackagh 
does  not  suffer  much  from  flax  water,  but  the  Lennon, 
which  I know  well,  does.  Flax  water  must  be  dealt 
with  remedially  first,  and  punitively  afterwards. 
F armera  attach  great  value  to  their  flax  dams,  and  the 
linen  trade  is  increasing,  and  tbe  demand  for  and 
price  of  flax  has  increased  very  considerably  this  year. 
Fishery  protectors  shall  have  their  hands  full  if  they 
do  their  work.  My  idea  for  dealing  with  flax  water 
is  this  : — Flax  darns  should  be  registered  free  of 
charge  at  the  nearest  police  barrack.  Thereshould  be  no 
change  made  in  them  withouttheauthorityofthepolice. 
Ac  all  existing  flax  dams  a receiving  dam  should 
be  constructed  at  a lower  level,  and  when  the  flax  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  steep  the  water  could  be  run 
into  the  receiving  dam,  which  should  have  a locked 
sluice,  to  be  opened  only  by  the  police  when  the  river 
is  in  flood.  Any  interference  with  the  receiving  dam  or 
tampering  with  the  sluice,  should  be  a malicious 
injury,  and  a fixed  amount  of  compensations  hould  be 
leviable  off  the  locality — and  payable  to  the  Conser- 
vators or  any  authority  created  instead  of  them. 
All  future  dams  should  have  the  tank  constructed 
partially  by  owners  and  Conservators.  The  sluice 
should  be  supplied  and  erected  by  the  fishery  authori- 
ties. Then,  as  to  mill  owners  and  mill  races,  I have 
to  draw  attention  to  what  I consider  is  a serious 
offence  on  the  part  of  mill  owners  or  lessees.  That 
is  the  turning  off  of  the  entire  river  during  dry 
weather  into  their  mill  races.  They  should  be  com- 
pelled to  close  their  sluices  every  Saturday  evening 
at  6 o’clock,  and  keep  them  closed  till  6 o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  a water  bailiff'  should  be 
specially  appointed  to  look  after  this  portion  of  the 
river,  and  remove  to  the  water  above  the  weir  the 
fish  that  have  gathered  in  the  pools  left  dry  when  the 
mill  begins  to  work. 
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Mr.  Hector  Wilson  examined. 


Jan.  30,  1900. 


6464.  Chairman. — What  rivers  do  you  know,  Mr. 
Wilson?— The  Owenea  river. 

6465.  Tell  us  what  you  know? — I have  known  it 
for  the  last  eleven  years ; and  I have  here  the  num- 
ber of  salmon  that  were  killed  each  year  for  eleven 
years  past. 

6466.  What  do  you  fish  with? — We  fish  with 
two  drift  nets.  In  1889  there  were  2,697 
billed;  in  1890  there  were  1,975  killed;  in  1891 
there  were  3,441 ; in  1892  there  were  2,558 ; in 
1893  there  were  1,997 ; in  1894  there  were  4,163 ; 
in  1895,  2,169;  in  1896  there  were  3,014;  in  1897 
there  were  1,666;  in  1898  there  were  1,745;  in 
1S99  there  were  1,501. 

6467.  1894  was  the  best,  and  the  last  three  years 
■were  practically  your  worst? — Yes,  sir. 

6468.  What  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  to? 
Where  are  your  nets,  are  they  in  tidal  waters? — 
In  the  channel,  the  tidal.  Well,  we  have  two  boats 
fishing  inside  the  bar.  We  started  a hatchery  in 
1894,  and  there  were  only  two  boats  fishing  outside 
the  bar.  Now  there  are  nine  or  ten  fishing. 

6469.  You  have  only  two  boats,  is  it? — We  have 
only  two  boats  fishing. 

6470.  Any  other  cause?  Is  there  good  preserva- 
tion in  your  district? — There  is  some  poaching  going 
on,  but  we  have  put  it  down  to  a certain  extent  by 
putting  iron  stakes  into  the  pools.  As  soon  as  we 
stopped  them  working  the  drift  net,  they  started  to 
poach  with  the  hang  net ; but  it  is  not  so  destructive 
as  the  drift  net. 

6471.  Is  there  any  poaching  in  the  close  season? — ■ 
Very  little.  It  is  more  in  the  summer  season,  when 
they  can  send  the  salmon  away  to  market. 

6472.  What  are  the  head  waters  of  your  river : 
is  there  a lake  ? — On  the  main  river  there  is  a lake. 

6473.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  Mr. 
Wilson? — Well,  the  suggestion  I have  to  make  is,  if 
we  could  seize  poached  salmon,  or  supposed  to  be 
poached  salmon,  going  away.  We  can  do  nothing 
with  these  salmon  unless  we  catch  the  men  on  the 
river;  but  if  we  cannot  catch  them  on  the  river 
brow  we  can  do  nothing,  though  I see  the  fish  going 
to  the  station. 

6474.  Is  that  fish  caught  in  the  pool? — Caught 
in  the  river  with  these  hang  nets.  If  the  police 
could  be  empowered  to  seize  poached  salmon,  it 
would  put  down  poaching. 

6475.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  kind  of 

hatchery  have  you? — It  is  only  a small  one,  holds 
from  220,000  to  250,000. 

6476.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  fish  from 
which  to  remove  the  eggs? — None;  we  have  a 
salmon  trap,  on  a little  tributarv  to  the  Owenea, 
and  I have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  salmon. 
"We  have  a pond,  then,  for  keeping  them  until 
they  are  a bit  ripe. 

6477.  Do  you  use  that  trap  for  any  other  pur- 


pose?— For  no  other  purpose  than  capturing  the  Mr.  Hector 
breeding  fishes.  Wilson. 

6478.  Have  you  been  successful? — Well,  what 
makes  me  think  we  have  been  successful  is  that  these 
nine  boats  have  begun  to  take  fish  outside. 

6479.  Chairman. — Did  that  start  after  your 
hatchery  ? — Yes. 

6480.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  what  year  did 
they  begin? — In  1890.  There  were  two  boats  fish- 
ing up  to  1894.  Then  there  were  more,  and  in 
1898  and  1899  there  were  nine  boats  fishing. 

6481.  The  numbers  did  not  rise  to  nine  or  ten 
till  1898  and  1899?— Yes. 

6482.  Then  have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  rearing 
your  fishes:  how  long  do  you  keep  your  young 
fishes? — We  keep  them  for  about  two  months  after 
they  are  hatched,  until  some  time  in  April  or 
May;  it  depends  on  the  river.  We  let  them  out  in 
June. 

6483.  Do  you  feed  them? — We  do  not. 

6484.  And  you  lose  comparatively  few? — Very 
few.  Well,  sometimes  the  ova  from  an  odd  fish 
would  not  do  as  well  as  others,  but  I think  we 
have  reared  something  like  95  per  cent. 

6485.  What  kind  of  boxes  do  you  use? — Wooden 
boxes  charred. 

6486.  What  do  you  put  at  the  bottom  of  these 
boxes — any  netting,  or  perforated  iron,  or  gravel? 

— Simply  pub  them  on  a china  tray. 

6487.  Porcelain? — Yes. 

6488.  Then  about  these  hang  nets;  are  there 
many  of  them?— On  our  river  they  are  all  small 
farmers,  and  most  of  them  have  hang  nets.  You 
could  nearly  put  the  net  into  your  pocket,  as  the 
river  is  not  large.  Two  men  can  fish  a hang  net, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  shoot  the  net 
across  the  pool,  and  the  salmon  will  mesh  in  them. 

6489.  How  broad  is  your  river? — From  five  to 
ten  yards. 

6490.  Can  you  prove  that  these  men  captured 
many  such  fishes  ? — I see  boxes  going  to  the  station 
in  the  morning,  and  I am  nearly  sure  it  is  fish 
that  is  in  them. 

6491.  In  the  open  or  close  time? — In  the  open 
season.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  done  in  the 
close  season,  for  these  men  would  not  kill  a breeding 
fish  in  the  winter  time. 

6492.  Then  have  you  any  spawning  ground? — 

We  have  good  spawning  ground. 

6493.  And  the  fishes  are  not  much  interfered  with 
on  that  ground  ? — They  are  not. 

6494.  Chairman. — What  time  do  the  fish  come 
up  your  river — the  fresh  fish? — Mostly  in  June  and 
July  there  is  a flood  in  the  river.  If  it  is  dry 
weather  at  that  time,  the  boatmen  would  get  more 
of  them  in  the  tidal  waters. 

6495.  That  would  account  for  1894  probably,  and 
also  1893? — Well,  if  it  kept  dry  weather  in  June 
and  July,  they  would  get  them  principally;  but  if 
it  came  wet  they  would  run  up  into  the  river. 


Mr.  Charles  Flattery  examined. 


6496.  Chairman. — What  rivers  are  in  your  dis- 
tricts?— I was  appointed  to  my  post  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1889.  The  Letterkenny  district  extends 
from  Rossin  Point  to  Malin  Head.  It  is  a sea- 
board of  about  200  miles,  and  embraces  fourteen 
important  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  viz. : — 1, 
Crana  or  Buncrana  river,  with  the  Mill  river;  2, 
the  Lennon  or  Ramelton  river;  3,  Swilly;  4,  Lac- 
kagh;  6,  Ray;  6,  Tullaghabegly ; 7,  G-lenna;  8, 
Claddy  or  G-weedore;  9,  Crolly;  10,  Oween  Marva ; 
11,  Gweebarra;  12,  Owenea;  13,  Owen  tacker; 
and,  14,  Brackey.  No.  1 is  fished  at  the  base  with 
one  draft  net ; in  No.  2 there  are  two  box  nets  and 
one  draft  net  (fixed);  No.  4 has  been  fished  with 
one  draft  net;  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 are  fished  at  the 
estuary  by  one  draft  net;  No.  8 is  fished  on  the 


estuary  by  one  draft  net;  No.  11  is  fished  at  the  M Char] 
estuary  by  one  draft  net;  No.  12  is  fished  at  iis  Flattery, 
base  with  one  box  net,  and  estuary  with  two  draft 
nets ; No.  13  fished  at  its  base  in  the  estuary,  one 
draft  net;  Nos.  3,  9,  10,  and  14  have  not,  been, 
fished  by  any  particular  nets.  In  1899  there  were 
taken  out  twenty-four  licences  for  draft  nets,  and 
twenty-one  drift  nets,  in  my  district.  These 
were,  with  six  exceptions,  outside  boats;  that  is  to 
say,  they  fished  outside  the  defined  boundary  of  the 
rivers.  The  following  table  will  show  the  income  of 
the  Board  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  how  allo- 
cated. (Table  handed  in.)  In  1880  the  Board 
received  £306. 

6497.  Hand  in  any  table  of  figures? — Very  well, 
my  lord.  The  number  of  water  bailiffs  employed 
2 0 2 
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Jan.aue W ia  1899  by  my  Board  was  thirty-one,  at  salaries  the  water  flowing  into  the  rivers.  The  m'  • 

Mr.  Charles  varying  from  £1  to  £10  per  annum,  or  a total  sum  fine  in  such  cases  should  not  be  less  than  -Pi 

Fluttery.  of  £136  3s.  lOd.  There  were  110  other  bailiffs  6499.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  is  the  m u 

employed  by  private  persons  (owners  of  fisheries)  the  nets  you  speak  of?  You  call  it  a rin?  H°tt 
on  the  different  fisheries  in  the  district,  who  received  One  inch  ; it  is  the  common  herring  net  ° ne“* 
£150  (total,  £286  3s.  lOd),  paid  for  protection  6500.  They  use  it,  how? — It  appears  thev  atta  i, 
cf  the  rivers  in  the  district  in  1899.  The  water  somewhere,  or  anchor  it  at  a certain  point  and  il 
bailiffs  are  generally  employed  at  the  financial  meet-  gc  round  a certain  circle,  and  it  comes  into  a 
ing  in  October.  There  are  two  hatcheries  in  work-  narrow  space  in  the  centre,  and  catches  wli  7^ 
mg  order  in  my  district  at  present.  One  at  Glenties,  they  come  across.  There  is  a bag  like  attarh  77 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  Conyngham,  on  the  it.  I tried  to  prevent  it.  6 

Owenea  river;  the  other  at  Dungloe,  the  property  6501.  Is  it  extensively  used? — It  is  extenam  i 
of  that  very  enterprising  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Herd-  used.  ev 

man,  of  Carricklee,  who  has  for  the  past  number  6502.  Chairman. — But  it  is  illegal  is  it  n 
of  years  expended  a very  large  amount  of  money  in  Is  it  used  by  the  riparian  proprietors?— Oh  no  1’ 
the  improvement  of  the  Rosses  fisheries,  and  is  lord.  It  must  bo  illegal.  Still  we  cannot  mat  t 

now  perfecting  his  work  by  the  propagation  of  the  to  be  illegal.  We  have  no  bye-law  against  it 

fish  in  the  hatchery.  The  practice  of  fishing  in  the  6503.  Professor  MTntosh.— How  near  to  tfc* 
daylight  for  herring  with  nets  commonly  called  ring  coast  do  they  work  it?— They  go  into  these  hod 

nets  off  Arran  Island,  is  injuring  the  inland  rivers  where  the  herring  is  supposed  to  frequent:  and  in 

and  lakes.  This  mode  of  fishing  cannot  be  prevented  some  of  these  beds  there  are  any  amount  of  white 

until  a bye-law  is  passed  preventing  it.  Many  white  trout  and  salmon.  In  fact  it  is  almost  imnosS 

trout  are  supposed  to  be  caught  by  these  nets.  It  to  detect  them.  They  take  in  the  salmon  but  thev 

is  not  suggested  that  any  injury  has  been  done  the  will  not  allow  them  to  be  seen.  Thev  are  drino  l 

sa  mon  fisheries  by  these  boats  fishing  for  white  sea  vast  amount  of  injury  down  in  some  Darts  of 

fish.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  salmon  and  coast  of  Donegal,  at  present  P ** 

trout  are  declining  m my  district,  but  I attribute  6504.  Then  with  regard  to  these  trammel  nets 
that  m a gi eat  measure  to  what  is  termed  are  they  in  any  numbers? — A great  many  of  them’ 

™ r 5 attnbute  *be.  decline  of  the  salmon,  I will  say  there  has  been  no  l£s  than  efght  round 

though  it  is  not,  in  my  opimon,  of  a very  serious  my  district  last  season.  g 

1 "aStfiJS, ... 6„60.6- ** Ht? * <**»»»* «a 


f;  “ r « *»  - 10  vary!  liiey  may  be  from  100  tofhXl 

and it has a iublTobS  T,  g 7 1 fish’  the  end  of  ifc  down  the  rock  and  turn  sharp, 

and  it  has  a double  object  There  has  been  very  The  fish  is  coming  in  on  a certain  direction  and 

the  rivSaS°a£s™3ir  breedinS  dsh  ia  catches  into  this  bfg  like,  and  they  pin  them  there 


five  or  six  vears  Tf  fio>,  ,rr°  , uuey  see  Lue  oauur  coming  or  the  police,  a man 

™ ZS  W ' te  Sr ”*  *«* r* «. -«*.  -* « 


™ ™”l'i  h»ve  f,r  more  salmon  in  the  rivers.  mate  nothing  of  it. 

Poaching,  both  m the  close  and  open  season,  has  has  a drift  net  licence 

large  “^SttoXhTt  "y  diStrict  *°  ‘ 6606'  What  mBsh  *■  M^-Hiis  trammel  net  is 

SheSt ’mP^l  Si  e - “Tt  Bmemlly  of  from  two  inches  to  one  and  three- 

*£  m ,r«*  l»t  Jes  at  mght,  disguised,  quarters  from  knot  to  knot. 

“ctle^hem  6Wlen'  anr  of  th  -f  *?  6507.  What  sea  fishes  do  they  ostensibly  catch!- 

rackie  t-nem  When  anv  of  them  are  identified  and  These  white  sea  fish  J 

a fine  inflicted  it  is  made  up  by  subscription.  It  is  nuns  un-si  A .■  1...  i-  - , 


make  nothing  of  it.  This  is  done  when  the  o 


onir^mcases^a  con  ^ iS  6508'  Wbat  is  **  particular  kind  ?-Pollack,  or 

shSld  be  given  them.  They  Should  hrTSTp oZ  ‘"gg“‘  th<lt  ^ ^ b6  * ^ 

LZfjh  “ 6610  But  “ ^dMonl-I  have  this  addition  to 

legally  All  cases  under  the  Fisberv  A t-  ^ add  ^ tbat  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 

li  Sed  bvT  wSS  m“ii  7 local  m»gi«ee  we  will  hove  no  convictions  I 

J?  A™*  “Jyi  taii  may  os  well  he  honest  and  rivo  mv  oninion  in  the 


justices  are  not  as  a rnlfir.,  r l0Cal  may  as  we^  honest  and  give  my  opinion  in  the 

!7J,rI;  1*1““  *>  matter.  If  the  low  i,  loft  as  it  is,  in  the  hand,  of 

in  most  cases.  There  should  be  no  “So  Wh°  E°miitimi>3  ^ h° 

••  .I--*  P6“:^witt  regard  to  the  nosition  cf  the 


m some  cases  are  too  high,  and  in  others  too  low! 
lhe  fishery  laws  require  to  be  revised  in  many 


6511.  Yos ; but  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
flax  ponds  themselves? — Are  you  satisfied  with 


respects,  and  consolidated.  The  coSSuarch  sSd  r^gMd  t0  .their  P05^™  so  near,  the  ™8?t2Q 
be  asked  to  assist  the  bailiffs  in  th?  detects  rf  wmasmns  you  will  get  it  within  a yard  of  the 

of  no  ufe,  theh  dfv  betifg'si4^yPto“fport ' to  the  fl  6513(  Chaismak-— Ia  not  tlmt  wh7  Iet  tte 
inspector  of  the  district  afy  ca£  that  cLes  mta  ^ ‘™r!— Whenever  they  get  an 

their  notice.  They  should  have  the  power  to  seafeh  P?ff .hey  Ule  Water' 


boats  for  poached  salmon,  and  the  onus  should  lie  6i?13-  ^'ofessor  MTntosh. — Have  you  any  sug- 
on  the  poacher  to  show  whether  he  came  by  the  fish  ffes^ons  to  “ak©  about  the  position  of  the  ponds?-— 

legally.  They  should  be  asked  to  prevent  trammel  1 Can  Sa,y  tbis  mucll>  tliat  the  farmers  could  provide 

net-  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  coast,  a practice  to  a remedy  against  this  if  they  chose.  For  instance, 

which  the  decrease  of  salmon  may* be  attributed  *bey  C0ld^  make  pits  for  the  flax,  where  the  water 

Flax  water,  in  my  district,  destroys  large  quantities  cwud  be  led  on  their  laud,  and  it  would  be  of  great 

of  salmon.  When  a prosecution  is  brought  the  benefit  to  them.  That  is  occasionally  carried  out. 

majority  of  the  bench  of  magistrates,  being  farmers  * .do  not  think  there  are  twenty  dams  in  the  dis- 
and when  a fine  is  imposed  it  is  only  a sham  as  'fcrict  tbat  could  not  1)6  utilised  to  an  important 

they  only  fine  from  Id.  to  6 d.,  and  hence  fanners  extenfc  to  serve  the  farms, 
go  to  no  trouble  to  protect  tho  fish  by  preventing  Th,  Oommusion  adjourn'd. 
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EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. — WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31st,  1900.  ^sysoo. 
at  11  o’clock,  a.m., 

At  the  Old  Law  Library,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
f.b.s.,  T.C.D. ; and  Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.R.s.  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  H el y- Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Hamilton  examined. 


6514.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ballyshannon  Board? — Yes,  my  lord. 

6515.  Just  tell  ns  anything  that  occurs  to  you,  in 
addition  to  what  Mr.  Moore  has  spoken  about? — 
You  don’t  require  the  number  of  licences. 

6516.  I think  we  have  got  these? — I believe  that 
foot  net  fishing  is  very  destructive — that  is,  the 
small  mesh  nets.  The  fellows  sweep  the  strand  at 
night-,  and  lift  all  the  white  trout  and  spawn  out. 
There  is  nobody  to  look  after  that. 

6517.  Is  that  the  poachers? — The  poachers. 

6518.  Is  that  below  the  Falls? — I mean  outside 
Mullaghmore — on  the  strand  around  the  sea  coast. 
There  are  no  turbines  in  the  district,  except  one  at 
Beleek,  which  is  not  used. 

6519.  Mr.  Moore  told  us  that  did  no  harm? — 
The  outside  fishing  is  fished  by  illegal  nets  during 
the  weekly  close  season,  that  is  from  Saturday 
morning  to  Monday  morning;  immediately  the 
licensed  men  go  oil  small  mesh  men  come  out 
with  herring  nets,  and  they  fish  in  this  place  during 
the  weekly  time ; if  you  catch  them  they  say  they 
are  fishing  for  coarse  fish;  in  fact,  unless  you  get 
the  salmon  in  their  possession  you  cannot  prosecute 
them;  the  only  way  of  preventing  this  would  be  to 
compel  the  coastguards  to  look  after  them. 

6520.  Have  you  any  bailiffs  there? — We  have  no 
funds ; we  do,  in  the  summer  months,  have  a few. 

6521.  Does  the  Erne  Fishery  supplement  the 
fund? — Not  for  the  outside;  it  comes  from  the 
general  fund. 

6522.  Have  you  complaints  to  make  of  over- 
netting? — I think  the  over-netting  is  greatly  done 
by  these  outside  fishermen,  and  having  a lot  of  these 
long  drift  nets  anchored  outside  off  the  different 
points.  In  the  wild  district  from  Teelin  to  Killy- 
begs  it  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  I seized 
three  nets  last  summer,  about  250  yards  long  each. 
We  can’t  detect  them,  because  if  you  go  in  a boat  at 
the  time  they  see  you  coming  they  have  long 
stones — two  of  them  tied  together  with  a cord — 
and  they  immediately  throw  them  over  the  back  rope 
of  the  net,  and  it  sinks  down,  and  you  can’t  see 
it;  you  have  to  search  for  it;  take  a grappler  and 
lift  it  out. 

6523.  You  think  you  have  not  funds  enough  for 
proper  preservation? — Oh,  not  near.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect — and  I am  there  eighteen  years — the 
coastguards  never  had  a prosecution.  They  seized 
three  nets  once.  They  could  detect  all  these  nets  if 
they  wished:  they  know  perfectly  well  where  they 
are. 

6524.  We  heard  a great  deal  about  this  already 
from  Sir  James  Musgrave.  Do  you  think  fishing 
is  going  down  ? — I think  it  has  been.  I think  only 
for  the  hatchery  in  the  Erne  the  fish  would  be  very 
scarce,  owing  to  the  damage  done  by  the  Lough 
Erne  drainage;  it  has  swept  spawning  beds  for 
two  miles.  I am  sure  you  know  it. 

6525.  I do;  from  Eel  Weir  Hill  to  the  Falls; 


and  are  not  several  of  the  best  beds  between  that  Mr.  R.  A. 
and  the  Falls  left  bare? — Yes;  from  Beleek  up  to  Hamilton. 
Roscor,  about  four  or  four  and  a-half  statute  miles, 
the  best  spawning  part  of  the  district;  in  fact,  it 
is  all  a bed  of  gravel;  in  my  youth  I would  kill 
five  or  six  salmon  there;  now  you  get  none  at  all. 

6526.  Mr.  Moore  got  compensation,  for  that? — 

Yes ; Eel  Weir  Hill  is  only  a canal  now. 

6527.  Part  of  that  belongs  to  Lord  Ely,  as  well  as 
I remember? — Yes;  I find  the  police,  latterly,  do 
not  look  after  the  fishing  as  they  used  formerly. 

Some  years  ago  they  did  prosecute  in  their  own 
name,  now  they  will  not  do  it;  if  they  are  out  on 
some  duty  they  may  some  casually  across  illegal 
fishing,  and  they  report  that  to  the  Constabulary 
inspector,  who  will  report  to  the  Fishery  Inspectors, 
and  the  Fishery  Inspectors  will  direct  you  to  pro- 
secute. The  police  will  give  evidence,  but  won’t 
prosecute  in  their  own  name.  It  looks  rather  a 
monstrous  thing,  I must  say.  A short  time  ago,  at 
Ballyconnell,  there  was  a small  fishery  case  reported, 
and  the  magistrates  fined  5s.,  and  then  it  was  re- 
duced to  Is. ; the  Conservators  get  8d.  out  of  the 
fine,  and  it  cost  30s.  to  send  a man  to  prosecute. 

6528.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you? 

— As  to  the  mitigation  of  the  fines,  I think  the  fines 
are  too  small,  and  no  local  magistrates  should  be 
allowed  to  preside  at  all  on  the  bench ; it  should  be 
tried  by  R.M.’s. 

6529.  Mr.  Moore  preserves  up  as  far  as  Belturbet, 

I suppose? — He  does ; he  has  a very  large  number  of 
bailiffs,  about  186. 

6530.  Does  he  pay  these  men? — You  will  find  in 
this  return  (produced)  the  amount  he  received  and 
the  amount  he  paid  for  a number  of  years. 

6531.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  kind  of  nets 
are  these  foot  nets  you  mention? — A small  mesh 
net,  like  a herring  net ; these  are  dragged  along  the 
strand,  then  white  trout  come  in  on  the  sand. 

6532.  Like  a sand  eel  net? — It  is  larger  in  the 
mesh,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  knot 
to  knot. 

6533.  But  they  have  a similar  mode  of  working 
it? — Yes. 

6534.  Ostensibly  to  catch  fiat  fish? — They  can 
catch  flat  fish,  eel,  and  white  trout.  There  are 
very  few  white  trout  in  our  district. 

6535.  They  have  no  licence? — There  is  not  a single 
white  trout  licence  in  the  district. 

6536.  Chairman. — Do  any  white  trout  go  up  the 
Erne? — No;  never  get  past  the  Falls. 

6537.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  there  many  of 
these  foot  nets? — There  are  a few  at  Mullaghmore, 
and  some  at  Bundoran. 

6538.  Do  they  capture  many  white  fish? — I could 
not  say ; I believe  they  do. 

6539.  Then  you  are  convinced  that  the  salmon 
fishing  is  deteriorating? — I believe  it  is-  not  near  as 
good  as  it  was  in  former  years. 

6540.  Have  you  statistics? — I could  not  get 
them ; I have  nothing  to  say  to  the  fishery. 
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6541.  Chairman. — You  come  from  the  Bangor 
district?— Yes. 

6542.  That  is  the  Erris  Bangor? — It  embraces 
most  of  the  seaboard ; it  is  Bangor  in.  Mayo. 


Mr.  James  Cleary  examined. 

1 the  Bangor  6561.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  Ion?  l, 

known  the  district  ?— For  thirty  years  back  y°U 
—It  embraces  6562.  You  said  that  during  the  last  tw 

Mayo.  the  salmon  have  been  fairly  abundant? t°  years 

here?— No-  T say  fairly  abundant. • W xV-.xT^^1  ““ot 


ax  swtooara ; it  is  Bangor  in  Mayo.  tne  saimon  nave  been  fairly  abundant  ? T 

6543.  Are  you  an  owner  of  nets  there? — No;  I say  fairly  abundant;  but  what  I was  aoi,  '?amiot 

S“?iarr  »f  the  Board.  was  this  year  worse  than  last  year— it  waTraT^ 

6544.  This  was  a good  year  with  them,  was  it  much  worse.  not  so 

u^ed  to  hear  so  when  I was  in  the  County  6563.  I don't  quite  understand  you-  do  vm 

a-Ke  2nwas’  PerhaPs>  nearl7  as  good  as  last  year,  that  this  year  was  much  better  than  last 

6545.  What  are  the  rivers  that  are  trader  you? — Not  better,  but  not  so  much  worse.  7 r' 

There  are  five  principal  rivers — the  Newport,  the 

Burrisbonlf*  tllB  -R.illirnwur  Xl,„  r\ ,1  _ 


mere  are  five  principal  nvers— the  Newport,  the  6564.  W 
Burrishoole,  the  Ballycroy,  the  Owenmove,  the  a fair  year. 
Glenamov.  and  a few  minor  riwv.  fiRftR  Tl, 


, .oaujrvwj,  kuo  uffcumore,  sue 

Glenamoy,  and  a few  minor  rivers. 

6546.  Is  the  fishing  going  down  in  your  dis- 
tnot  ? — It  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  some  years  ago ; 


,T  i.  i IT  J T , ucKuor  man  last  year? 

Not  better,  but  not  so  much  worse.  7 
6564  Was  last  year  a fair  year!— No;  it  was » 


met? — It  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  some  years  ago;  the  salmon  have  become  much 

one  can’t  complain  very  much  of  it,  but  it  is  not  as  They  have  become  less  numerous, 

good  as  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  6566.  Upon  what  do  von  fmm 

6547.  T)o  veil  pnmrtlnln  „„xx;„„  • 


6665.  Then  you  mentioned  that  during  the  w 
three  years  a.  great  eliange  has  taken  See-  £ 
the  salmon  have  become  much  less  numerousL 


6566.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  opinion- 
n mv  exnHrifinopi  of  tw  loci,  x i r 


.-ou  as  it  was  twenty-bve  or  thirty  years  ago.  6566.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  opinion’ 

6547.  Do  you  complain  of  over-netting  in  any  of  On  my  experience  of  the  last  twenty  year.  .£ 
the  nvers  you  speak  of?— The  same  netting  that  is  what  I have  heard  of  the  time  before  that  Th 
going  on  at  present  was  going  on  in  former  times  »"*  a *■-  • • at'  ^ 

fiR4ft  Of  rvuirea  ex  re,,  1 V . , .1  . , 


presenfc  was  ?oin?  on  in  former  times.  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  statistics  and  will  *2 
6548.  Of  course  you  dont  know  what  the  takes  able  to  tell  you.  ’ 1)9 

e bv  the  owners? — ‘NTft-  T I,™  „ l..x  t RKC7  mi, ,•  , 


” — , xuow  wnas  cne  taxes 

are  by  the  owners?— No.;  I have  a fair  idea,  but  I 
could  not  give  anything  like  accurate  figures.  There 
are  gentlemen  here  who  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that. 

6549.  Is  there  bad  preservation  ?— No ; better  now 
than  ever  it  was. 

6550.  Apparently,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  tends 
there  is  no  great  falling  off  in  the  fishery,  and  no 
cause  you  can  attribute  any  falling  off  to?— What 

I believe  is  that  — „x  u-  ..... . 1 1 ■ 


6567.  Then  you  mentioned  that  you  were  of 
opinion  that  a change  had  taken  place  in  the  sea!— 

6568  In  regard  to  nourishment?— The  destruc- 
tion of  fry  m some  manner;  I know  sufficient  breed- 
ing salmon  breed  in  the  rivers  every  year  to  stock 
every  nver  fully.  ^ 7 * 

6669.  Have  they  been  stocked !_They  w 
snawned  Tlmt-n  Q,.n  . ,,re„;„„x  „„i , , J 


you  can  attribute  any  falling  off  tof-What  6569.  Have  they  been  stocked ?-They  have 
IV8’  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  spawned.  There  are  sufficient  salmon  to  dolo-  and 

Xtfil  PPV  £ thX  fl7;  7hether  mackerel  or  the  descent  of  % ^en  large“nough  ' * 

other  fish  may  destroy  them.  I know  last  June,  for  6570.  You  don’t  find  the  grilse  return  in  mri. 

tunCj  mackerel  fishing  was  tried  there,  and  numbers ?— The  return  has  not  been  what  it  ou^lit 

enormous  quantities  of  mackerel  were  caught  off  to  have  been.  fc  °U§M 

Blacksod  Bav.  where  the  Owormro-ti  rrti  xi. _• . , , „ . . . . 


_ ^ u*  mauKerei  were  caugiit  off 

Blacksod  Bay,  where  the  Owenmore  and  Ballycrov 
nvers  flow  out.  J J 


6571.  Then  this  mackerel  fishing  which  started 
last  year,  for  the  first  time;  you  attribute  that  as 


re ci  -rr,_„  ' ^ast  year,  for  the  first  time;  you  attribute  that  as 

,,  ?ave  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — That  a possible  cause? — I only  suggest  it  as  a uossihln 

Constabulary  ought  to  be  required  cause;  the  idea  was  suggite^to  me  b^Mr S 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  fish ; and  that  a who  is  here.  * 7 

,mVS;V;  6 mad6/V  Persons  could  be  called  6572.  Of  course  that  could  have  no  effect  upon 

in  their  posseST  ® ^ t0  aCC0Unt  f°r  fish  f®  Pre™US  dmimition  ?— Mackerel  were  not  fisted 
“ “ possession.  for  m these  waters  ^ ntlw  

, bDbA-  “e  open  season?— In  the  open  season; 


for  in  these  waters  to  any  extent  until  last  year— 
T °PT  SGason *— in  the  open  season;  enormous  quantities  were  caught  when  the  small 
’TT  Pe“ple  ******  fleet  stated  last  year.  S 

L picld"'  eSPI“?lled  &h  Wl™1‘  a 657.3-,  ^ y0U  a,ware  tflat  the  mackerel  fishemea 
By  pubkc  cenveyLcr  ' ^ 86  fl"“tltle8  cf‘cl1  er  tmutl_I  heard  sc;  that  the; 

6553  All  the  fish  frnm  Tt  , Caught  some  last  year;  but  I don’t  know  whether  it 

oj oo.  n.ii  tuie  nsh  from  Bangor  are  brought  in  is  tme  or  not. 
by  cart  mto  Balina?— Ye.s-  ,i,~  xufx  x,..  rkia  ....  . , 


i , . ' jjaugor  are  brought  in 

by  cart  into  Ballina?— Yes;  and  also  that  the 
possession  of  illegal  nets  might  be  prosecutable; 
that  one  mi?ht.  liiMa  r i-  ^ ’ 


6574.  And  you  seem  to  have  excellent  preserva- 
tion? Better  than  ever  before  within  my  recollec- 


that  cue  migW X SL^pro^STthi  5ST**"  ^ "*  bef°re  W 

possession  of  an  filial  net.  657R  'TluVi-tr  xi 

Jd56t  Scss? ™ 

used  or  not  waetller  actually  bemg  and  poaching  is  not  going  on  to  anything  like  the 

fiRRR  To  xisix  .11  xl  x extent  it  was  formerly, 

else? — ^1  would  iust  hmd  in°IftUrS  to  7°^  nothing  6576.  And  no  interference  with  the  spawning 
W xL  Jx  hand  in  some  resoiutions  passed  beds?— No. 

6556.  me^doVeymS— At  BaHvcro  th  till'  ?°  Poisoidllg?— Nothing  of  that  kind, 
is  the  most  central  place.  allycroy,  that  _^6578.  And  no  obstmetions  of  note  in  the  river?— 

-trict?— No  ^atch^w  ^ tW7  Ball7cr<5'  dis‘  6.5.79-  ■Aji(i  30  far  as  you  can  ascertain  the  sup- 

establishment  of  a hatcherv  to  , rec°ihmend  the  position  that  a change  has  taken  place  in  relation  to 
Government  grant;  and  here  (prodVedV11^  xi^  Tl**  x^  ^ fb®  sea  is  the  only  cause  you  suggest?— 
accounts  of  the  last  twenty  years*  ^ &re  tke  T lat.  ,1S  the  theory  I have.  I think  it  is  the  only 
„ ^ years.  possible  explanation. 

71904  / oj  - .,°  70u  pay  for  preservation? — 6580.  Chairman. — How  many  miles  of  tributaries 

onen  sILon ' ® d°8®  SeaSOn  '>  £32  3s-  id-  ™ the  have  you  preserved  ?— Roughly,  130  or  140  miles, 

open  season.  6681_  * d , ,<= 


open  season.  J • • m tne 

6559.  What  are  your  total  funds?— For  last  year 
the  receipts  were  .£319  9.0  i,„x r /year 


6581.  And  how  many  bailiffs  for  the  purpose?— 

_ /UUi  lunasf — j)’or  last  vp,-n-  Ninety-six  in  the  close  season;  of  course,  the  estuary 

the  receipts  were  £312  2s.,  between  funds  and  have  supplement  the  grant  from  the 

licence  duty.  Fishery  Board  very  largely,  to  employ  this  number 

6560.  I suppose  the  rod  licences  axe  not  °f  _ . 


* 6i6°x-  tbe  rod  bcences  are  not  numerous 


6582.  Professor  MTntosh. — And  your  watchers 
are  all  of  excellent  quality? — They  are  very  good 
men,  and  well  looked  after. 
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Mr.  P.  L.  Petrie  examined. 


6583.  Chairman. — You  are  the  owner  of  some 
netting  in  the  Bangor  district?— Yes,  my  lord;  I 
ini  the  lessee  of  the  fishery  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Owenmore  on  one  side.  I have  only  held  this 
fishery  for  ten  years. 

6584.  You  have  no  fishing  in  the  Ballina  district  ? 
—Yes  I have;  I hold  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Ballina  district. 

6585.  Have  you  any  other? — I am  interested  m 
the  Ballinakill  district  at  Leenane. 

6586.  Is  it  the  river  that  comes  in  there? — Yes ; 

I only  buy  salmon  in  the  Ballinakill  district.  I 
have  no  fishery  of  my  own  there.  Would  you  take 
what  I have  to  say  on  the  Bangor  district  first? 

6587.  If  you  please?— For  the  last  five  years, 
1895  to  1899,  our  take  has  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
32  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  five  years  previous, 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive;  hut  from  an  old  return  I 
have  from  my  brother-in-law,  the  take  is  practically 
the  same  for  the  last  five  years  as  it  was  in  1880  to 
18S4,  inclusive.  [See  Appendix , Part  II.,  Documents 
Xo.  XVII.)  I use  seven  draft  nets  in  this  Owenmore 
estuary  mostly,  for  only  about  six  weeks. 

6588.  Any  fixed  engines? — I have  a certificate  for 
six  fixed  draft  nets.  I used  one  draft  net  in  the 
Carrowmore  lake,  which  is  a sheet  of  water  about  five 
miles  long  by  three,  and  I suppose  your  lordship 
knows  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where 
the  salmon  won’t  rise  to  the  fly,  or  take  any  artificial 
bait  whatever,  and  the  consequence  is  we  have  no 
anglers  on  the  lake. 

6589.  Is  it  deep  water,  or  what  is  the  reason? — 
No,  it  is  shallow  water ; it  averages  about  nine  feet ; 
it  has  a muddy  bottom,  and  when  there  is  a little 
breeze  on,  at  the  time  the  fish  ought  to  take  the  fly, 
it  gets  thick;  that  is  the  only  way  I can  account 
for  it.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  mode  of 
the  fishing  for  the  last  twenty-four  years. 

6590.  The  same  number  of  nets  ? — The  same  num- 
ber of  nets.  There  are  no  hatcheries  in  the  Bangor 
district.  I have  no  experience,  myself,  of  hatcheries  ; 
but  from  the  experience  of  Colonel  Cooper  and 
others  the  take  has  declined  just  as  where  there 
were  no  hatcheries.  The  different  rivers  in  the  dis- 
trict are  fairly  well  protected,  and  poaching  has 
decreased  of  late  years  in  the  close  season;  but  in 
the  open  season  there  is  still  a great  deal  of 
poaching. 

6591.  Of  what  kind? — With  nets.  Many  of  the 
owners  and  lessees  supplement  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
servators to  a very  considerable  extent;  there  are 
others,  however,  who  take  large  quantities  of  salmon, 
and  pay  nothing  except  the  net  licence.  The  funds, 
of  course,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conservators,  are 
inadequate  to  protect  the  fisheries  in  that  disci  ict. 
The  stock  of  breeding  fish  has  decreased  slightly 
for  the  last  two  years — perhaps  5 per  cent,  less,  on 
an  average.  My  experience,  my  lord,  is  that  too 
great  a stock  is  more  injurious  than  too  small.  We 
have  plenty  of  bailiffs  of  a sort,  but  there  are  few 
of  them  who  will  prosecute  their  neighbours  and 
relations  for  breaches  of  the  fishery  laws. 

6592.  Even  in  Mayo? — Even  in  Mayo;  and  it  is 
not  improving.  The  police  give  me  very  great 
assistance,  and  my  experience  is  that  two  policemen 
are  worth  a dozen  of  the  ordinary  bailiffs ; and  until 
the  fishery  laws  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  revenue  laws,  and  form  a not  less  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Constabulary,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  put  down  poaching  in  the  district. 
To  increase  the  funds  of  the  Conservators,  I would 
double  the  amount  of  licence  duty  now  payable  on 
all  engines,  single  rods  excepted. 

6593.  You  think  then  they  would  be  able  to  make 
a fair  profit  off  them  ? — Well,  we  would  have  enough 
money  to  protect  the  river  from  it : as  far  as  the 
profits  go,  it  has  been  “ thin  porridge  ” for  the  last 
few  years,  no  doubt  about  it ; but  then,  all  would 
have  to  pay  equally,  and  I would  impose  a licence 


of,  say  £5,  on  any  person  who  deals  in  salmon.  Mr.P.L.PetrIa. 
I would  make  it  law  that  any  person,  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  in  possession  of  any  salmon  or 
white  trout,  should  be  required  to  account  for  the 
possession  of  the  salmon  on  demand  by  any  con- 
stable, licence  holder,  or  other  authorized  person. 

That  has  been  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators; and  I would  recommend  that  fishery 
cases  be  heard  by  resident  magistrates  only.  We 
have  no  cause  to  complain  in  the  Bangor  district; 
but  still,  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage.  The 
annual  close  season  for  rods  and  nets  should  be 
the  same  all  over  the  district. 

6594.  Would  you  stop  all  rod  fishing  on  the  14th 
of  August? — On  the  31st  of  August  it  is  in  this 
district;  the  consequence  is  now,  boxes  of  fish  are 
taken  poached  in  the  river;  we  can  do  nothing 
with  them. 

6595.  We  had  a recommendation  to  stop  the  sale 
of  fish  after  the  net  fishing  closed;  would  that 
meet  the  difficulty? — Yes,  it  would;  but  it  would 
have  to  be  stopped  all  over  the  kingdom,  at  that 
rate.  Now  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  inland 
fisheries  in  Bangor  and  Ballinakill  district  I attri- 
bute to  the  presence  of  fifteen  bag  nets,  on  the  coast 
of  Achill  Island. 

6596.  Are  these  Mr.  Hector’s? — These  are  Mr. 

Hector’s;  many  of  these  bag  nets  are  placed  in  in- 
accessible places,  far  away  from  any  habitation,  and 
it  is  not  the  coastguards’  duty  to  see  that  the  weekly 
close  season  is  strictly  enforced.  The  lessees  of  the 
inland  fisheries  in  the  Bangor  and  Ballinakill  district 
spend  a great  deal  of  money  and  trouble  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws,  and  the  protection 
of  the  fish;  and  it  is  the  Achill  bag  nets  that  get 
all  the  benefit,  and  the  take  of  the  bag  nets  doesn’t 
seem  to  have  declined.  This  is  the  first  cause;  the 
second  is  some  unknown  cause  in  the  sea;  new 
enemies  of  the  salmon  fry,  or  old  enemies,  such  as 
the  dog  fish,  in  much  larger  numbers  than  formerly. 

Ic  is  known  that  there  have  been  extraordinary 
numbers  of  dog  fish  on  the  coast  for  the  last  few 
years,  in  May;  thirdly,  poaching  generally,  and 
fourthly,  to  the  non-enforcement  of  fishery  laws  by 
the  coastguards  and  Constabulary,  that  is,  as  far 
as  the  Bangor  district. 

6597.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
Ballina  district.  You  are  the  lessee  of  the  inland 
net  fishing;  are  you  under  tenant  of  Mr.  Perry 
Knox  Gore? — Yes,  I am  a tenant  of  Mr.  Perry 
Knox  Gore,  of  General  Saunders  Knox  Gore,  and 
of  Mr.  Utred  Knox,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Arran; 
those  are  the  four  owners  I hold  under.  We  have 
had  this  fishery  for  thirty-three  years : I only  gave 
you  the  figures  for  the  last  twenty-one.  The  take 
for  the  last  seven  years  on  the  Coolcronan  fishery, 

1893  to  1899  inclusive,  is  58  per  cent,  less  than  the 
take  in  the  seven  previous  years,  that  is  from  1886 
to  1892  inclusive;  and  is  42  per  cent,  less  than 
seven  years  from  1879  to  1885  inclusive.  We  use 
four  draft  nets  on  this  fishery;  there  have  been 
no  changes  for  the  last  thirty  years.  There  are  no 
hatcheries.  I might  mention  that  General  Saunders 
Knox  Gore,  and  Mr.  Utred  Knox,  and  Mr. 

Perry  Knox  Gore,  reserve  several  miles  in  the  Moy, 
that  they  do  not  let  for  netting  at  all.  Although  we 
pay  rent  for  it,  we  cannot  fish  it  ourselves  by  agree- 
ment with  the  owners,  nor  can  they  let  it;  it  is 
between  Coolcronan  House  and  Ballina. 

6598.  You  don't  net  above  Coolcronan  House? — 

Oh,  yes,  we  do  in  the  Foxford  direction. 

6599.  Where  does  Mr.  Wilson  fish?— Close  to 
Ballina,  just  above  the  Falls. 

6600.  And  the  inland  fishery  that  Miss  Little  has4 
— That  is  below  us,  opposite  Wilson’s.  From  Miss 
Little’s  mearing  we  are  the  lessees  of  the  fishing  to 
within  half  a mile  of  Foxford. 

6601.  Fish  that  escape  Miss  Little  in  the  estuary 
pass  Wilson’s  inland  fishery,  and  Miss  Little’s 
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then  you!— Miss  Little  and  Wilson’s  are  oppo. 

Mr.  P.L.  Petrie,  site  each  other,  and  each  fish  half  of  the  river.  We 
are  above  them  and  below  F oxford;  they  have  to 
pass  the  whole  of  us  before  they  get  into  the  lakes. 
There  has  been  a very  great  decrease  in  this  fishery 
of  ours,  58  per  cent. ; of  course,  in  a place  like  that, 
I attribute  the  decrease  to  the  close  fishing  at 
Ballina.  The  person  that  fishes  opposite  you,  and 
everyone  that  fishes  below  you,-  is  your  deadly 
enemy.  The  close  fishing  at  Ballina  is  the  cause, 
really,  of  the  decline  of  our  fishery,  and  the  causes 
generally,  whatever  they  are. 

6602.  How  long  have  you  had  that  fishery?— 
Thirty-three  years. 

6603.  All  those  upper  men  fish  with  draft  nets, 
I suppose? — All  draft  nets  in  the  fresh  waters. 
The  weekly  close  time  is  from  8 o’clock  on 
Friday  night  until  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning; 
and  then  we  can  only  fish  in  the  daytime  in  the 
upper  water  from  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
8 o’clock  at  night,  so  that  there  is  a fairly  good 
close  season  if  the  fish  get  up  to  us;  but  down 
below,  in  the  close  season,  they  fish  night  and  day, 
with  two  crews. 

6604.  That  is  with  a fixed  engine?— Yes;  and 
with  draft  nets.  Between  the  bridges  at  Ballina, 
however,  that  is  their  privilege. 

6605.  Professor  M'Intosh.— This  diminution  is 
interesting;  could  you  give  me  the  numbers  of 
salmon? — I sent  a full  return  up.  You  have  the 
actual  figures  of  the  catch. 

6606.  Then  what  cause  would  you  assign  as  to 
the  sea ; you  mentioned  a diminution  owing  to  some- 
thing in  the  sea?— I mentioned  I thought  that  the 
fry  had  more  enemies  in  the  sea,  or  enemies  in  larger 
number  than  they  used  to  have;  that  there  were 
larger  quantities  of  dog  fish  in  the  sea  that  swallowed 
up  the  fry.  It  is  something  in  the  sea  that  we  have 
no  control  over.  A lot  of  fry  has  gone  down- 
whether  they  take  longer  to  come  back  than  we 
generally  suppose  they  do  is  the  thing.  I do  not 
believe,  either,  that  these  mackerel  nets  do  the 
slightest  bit  of  harm;  I don’t  think  it  is  possible 
to  take  a salmon  except  that  one  might  be  tangled. 

6607.  A smolt?— It  is  impossible  for  a smolt  to 
b9  taken. 

66°8.  Or  a young  salmon  of  the  size  of  a 
mackerel?  Yes ; but  there  are  no  salmon  of  +ba.fc 


6616.  Then  in  this  lake  you  mentioned  u 
salmon  would  neither  take  fly  or  bait  • E ■!'  the 
you  what  kind  of  bait  you  tried?-J  V* 
Devon  minnow,  phantom  minnow,  and  pE 
these  have  been  tried;  I am  not  mucE U 
angler  myself;  but  I have  never  heard  of 
being  taken  in  that  lake,  except  one  about  fifty  y^ 

6617.  Consequently  you  use  a net?— Yes  I 

net;  it  is  a very  early  place;  there  are  plenE 
clean  fish  there  now;  we  don’t  becfin  to  L,  , 
the  15th  of  February,  or,  indeed,  until  March-  the! 
are  small  fish.  J “ 

6618  What  kind  of  nets  do  the  poachers 
sort  of  bag  net ; a net  with  a long  tail  ^ 

616t,9'.DefCribcd  ^ the  Previous  witness?— Vm- 

c£ Vi,  nami5-  There  18  • w 


,,  . ~ J 1 — nouse,  nearly  on 

the  riverside  rs  provided  with  these;  that  is  the 
great  trouble  we  have;  and,  as  the  law  is  at  preset 
we  are  not  able  to  seize  any  of  these  coghiu  mt,’ 
unless  we  catch  them  Sshing  in  the  rhir  £ 
will  come  up  with  these  coghills  on  their  tact- 
my  men  and  I,  or  the  police,  may  be  looking  on  hut 
we  unless  we  catch  them  Sshini 

6621.  How  do  they  use  them?— Two  men  run 
out,  and  pull  it  between  them. 

6622.  One  wades!—' They  both  wade;  they  wil 

wade  up  to  their  armpits.  J 

6623.  You  seem  somewhat  in  doubt  about  vour 
present  water  bailiffs?— I do,  certainly;  they  are 
not  much  good;  we  get  an  occasional  one  to  do 
something. 

6624.  Would  it  not  be  rather  a hardship  to  pro- 
vent  rods  from  fishing  a little  later?— It  would- 
there  is  that  in  it. 


6625  lit  might  injure  the  neighbourhood  ?-It 

a hardship,  and  we  would  not  like  to  doit. 

6626.  What  about  the  stopping  of  the  sale  of 
salmon  after  the  net  season  closes? — That  would  do 
equally  as  well. 

6627.  Then  you  mentioned  bag  nets  as  a 
cause,  also,  of  the  diminution,  especially  as  their 
catches  do  not  diminish? — Well,  it  seems  they  have 
not  diminished,  except  last  year. 

6628.  Are  they  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river?— 
They  are;  I suppose  the  nearest  bag  net  to  us  is 
three  or  four  miles. 


6609.  But  the  stages  between  the  smolt  and  the 
grilse?— I don’t  think  they  are  on  the  coast  at  the 
time,  or  in  the  line  of  the  mackerel  nets. 

6610.  But  some  mackerel  nets  are  a long  way  off? 
Yes;  they  get  a lot  of  white  trout. 

6611.  Chairman.— Do  you  fish?— I have  great 
experience  of  mackerel ; I cure  fish  for  export 

6612.  Where  do  your  nets  go?— We  buy  the  fish 
as  they  come  in;  I don’t  own  nets. 

6613.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  know  the  men 
go  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore?— Yes- 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  they  go  off  twenty  miles, 
and  perhaps  more. 

6? t D0i0U  ^ the7  capture  these  small  forms 
meshed  in  the  mackerel  nets?— No,  I do  not-  on 
™iiTti,CC>?t0f  I,reland)  between  Galway  and  Bel- 
mullet,  the  fishery  has  developed  there  lately,  and  in 

May  they  got  a considerable  amount  of  white  trout 

meshed;  but  I have  never  heard  of  them  getting  a 
salmon  except  one  grilse  about  3 lbs.  weight,  that 
got  twisted  up  m the  net. 

,,J615'  Your  personal  experience  is  against  the  idea 

i * -Lm]Ury  18  Camed  by  mackerel  nets?— 

Decidedly,  it  is. 


6629.  Many  of  the  salmon  they  capture  might 
not  enter  your  river?— Many  of  them  might  not, 
but  a great  number  would.  We  have  the  old  sta- 
tistics; in  the  few  years  that  bag  nets  were  taken 
off— they  were  altogether  disestablished  in  1863;  I 
think  they  were  about  four  years  off  before  they 
were  re-established  again;  and  during  those  four 
years  the  take  of  salmon  in  all  the  inland  rivers 
increased  about  double  in  Bangor  and  BallinakiU. 

6630.  Have  you  handed  in  these  statistics? — No; 
I don’t  happen  to  have  got  them. 

6631.  Can  you  get  them? — Yes ; I think  we  can 
get  them;  I wrote  to  see  could  we  do  so,  and  I 
think  we  can  get  them. 

6632.  Chairman. — Do  you  buy  salmon  as  well 
as  white  fish? — I do;  I buy  salmon  in  the  Ballina- 
kill  district. 

6633.  And  in  the  Bangor  district? — Yes,  I do; 
I don’t  buy  any  poached  salmon 

6634.  You  are  not  connected  with  the  Sligo 
fishery  ? — I have  no  direct  interest ; my  brother  and 
my  kinsmen  are  there. 

Mt.  Cleary. — I beg  your  pardon,  may  I say  a 
word.  What  I intended  to  say  was  that  possibly 
the  mackerel  might  destroy  the  salmon  fry,  not  the 
mackerel  nets. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Thomas  O’Donel,  j.p.,  examined. 


6635.  Chairman. — You  have  something  to  tell 
ns  about  the  Newport  river? — Yes. 

6636.  What  are  the  statistics  you  have? — I made 
the  statistics  out  from  1888  to  1899,  and  the  best 
year  I had  in  that  period  was  in  1890 — con- 
siderably the  best;  and  I have  taken  out  the  per- 
centages of  differences  since  that. 

6637.  Have  the  last  three  years  been  the  worst? — 
The  worst  year  I had  was  in  1893. 

6638.  That  was  the  dry  year? — It  was  90  per 
cent,  under  1890 ; an  extremelv  bad  year.  And  the 
next  worse  one  to  that  was  1898 ; a very  bad  year. 

6639.  What  about  last  year  ? — There  was  a slight 
improvement;  it  was  72  per  cent,  less  than  1899. 

6640.  1890  you  take  as  the  standard  of  a very 
good  year? — It  is  the  best  year  of  late  years ; but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  from  1869  to  1876.  I 
found  a book  that  was  kept  of  the  fishery ; I only 
found  it  yesterday.  Going  roughly  over  it  I saw 
that  the  take  between  1869  and  1876  was  far  in 
advance  of  what  I have  made  out  here.  I have 
been  directly  fishing  this  myself  since  1888 ; before 
that  it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Hector,  a brother  of  the 
gentleman  who  owns  the  bag  nets  in  Achill ; and  it 
became  so  bad  we  took  the  lease  off  his  hands ; he 
could  not  pay  the  wages;  he  told  me  there  was 
no  use  to  pay  a rent  for  the  river  when  he  could 
kill  them  in  his  bag  nets. 

6641.  Where  do  you  draw  your  nets;  are  they 
draft  nets? — Draft  nets  in  the  estuary. 

6642.  None  in  the  upper  waters? — I sometimes 
draw  for  spring  fish  in  the  upper  waters,  the  fresh 
water;  we  have  the  whole  river;  but  I only  fish 
very  little  in  the  upper  waters.  There  is  only  one 
place  I do  fish,  and  I try  for  spring  fish;  I keep 
it  for  angling  after  that. 

6643.  How  has  the  angling  been? — Well,  three 
seasons  ago  was  a very  good  year,  and  last  year 
there  was  a wonderful  quantity  of  fish  came  late 
into  the  liver  in  the  month  of  August,  but  we  had 
no  water;  it  was  a bad  angling  year.  I saw  a 
great  quantity  of  fish  myself  in  it,  and  I saw  a great 
number  of  fish  in  the  estuary  of  the  salt  water 
where  we  had  not  seen  them  before ; of  course,  net- 
ting was  over,  and  we  did  not  fish  for  them. 

6644.  What  are  the  upper  waters  of  the  Newport 
river? — Beltra  is  the  source  of  the  Newport  river, 
and  then  it  runs  seven  miles  of  fresh  water  down 
to  the  sea.  Of  course  our  spawning  beds  are  the 
tributaries  that  run  chiefly  into  the  lake,  and  some 
into  the  river. 

6645.  I understood  Lough  Beltra  was  worth 
nothing  last  year? — It  was  absolutely  no  good,  be- 
cause there  was  no  water  to  bring  them  up. 

6646.  Even  late? — Even  late;  our  river  closed  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  the  fish  did  not  really  run 
until  the  middle  of  October ; there  was  no  water  for 
them.  I would  be  very -much  inclined  to  put  on  a 
licence  for  every  rod  that  fishes. 

6647.  That  is,  have  a licence  for  every  district 
you  choose  to  fish  in  ? — No ; I would  put  an  angling 
licence  on  every  rod  that  fishes  in  a river  or  lake 
frequented  by  salmon  or  white  trout. 

6648.  Is  not  that  so  at  present? — It  is  not;  at 
present  you  can  fish  for  brown  trout  in  a salmon  and 
white  trout  river ; I need  not  tell  you  that  a person 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  hook  a salmon  or  white 
trout  is  not  going  to  put  it  back. 

6649.  He  would  be  fishing  illegally,  then? — Yes; 
but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  detect  him.  I would 
certainly  do  that,  and  I would  double  the  licence 
on  all  the  nets  in  the  district,  both  draft  nets  and 
bag  nets. 

6650.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  preserva- 
tion?— I think  poaching  in  the  close  season  is  not 
as  much  as  it  used  to  be  but  I think  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  we  could  afford  to  give  a man 
more  money,  because  I think  the  men  are  rather 


inadequately  paid  at  present.  I know  very  well 
it  is  pretty  rough  on  a man  being  out  all  night, 
which  he  ought  to  be,  if  he  does  his  work  properly, 
for  50s.  from  the  1st  of  November  to  15th  of  January, 
which  is  about  the  time  with  us  that  they  are  on ; 
and  unless  I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
have  to  do  constantly,  to  supplement  the  money  I 
get  from  the  Board  of  Conservators,  we  can  only 
afford  to  pay  a man  that  stun,  and  bv  doubling  the 
licences  on  the  nets  it  would  increase  our  fund.  I 
think  the  men  would  be  more  anxious  to  do  then- 
duty,  and  we  would  probably  get  better  men  if  you 
could  give  them  higher  wages.  Many  men  throw 
the  business  up  after  about  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks ; they  cannot  stand  it,  unless  they  are  strong 
men. 

6651.  Professor  MTntosh. — Night  work? — It  is 
all  night  work ; there  is  very  little  damage  done  in 
the  day  time,  hardly  any  at  all;  but  I wish  to 
endorse  what  Mr.  Petrie  said  about  the  fixed  engines 
at  sea,  because  my  own  fishermen — of  course,  it 
was  not  in  my  time — rtold  me  that  the  quantity  of 
salmon  has  considerably  decreased  since  the  nets  were 
established  by  law;  I think  that  was  about  1868. 
Mr.  Petrie,  of  course,  has  given  you  evidence  on 
that  point ; mine  would  be  the  same  as  his ; he  fishes 
on  the  north  side  of  Achill,  where  the  bag  nets  are 
fixed,  I fish  on  the  south  side.  The  spawning  beds 
are  in  a very  remote  and  wild  district. 

6652.  Chairman. — That  river  that  goes  into 
Lough  Beltra  through  the  mountains  is,  I suppose, 
cue  of  the  principal  ? — The  Coolnabin  river,  the  main 
branch  of  which  runs  through  a very  wild  district 
indeed;  it  runs  past  the  Constabulary  barracks; 
you  know  the  district. 

6653.  I do;  I had  the  mountain  once? — It  is  a 
very  good  spawning  river,  indeed;  and  a very  diffi- 
cult river  to  preserve,  because  it  is  very  easily  got 
at : it  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  road.  The  police, 
latterly,  I am  sorry  to  say,  about  me  have  been 
otherwise  engaged,  and  do  not  find  that  they  have 
so  much  time  as  they  might,  otherwise,  to  look  after 
it  I think  they  ought  to  have  greater  powers  than 
they  have.  There  was  a resolution  passed  at  our 
Board  of  Conservators  in  Bangor,  and  that,  I think, 
is  a very  important  one,  that  it  should  be  made  law 
that  any  person,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  in 
possession  of  any  salmon  or  trout  be  required  to 
account  for  the  same,  on  demand,  by  any  constable, 
licence  holder,  or  other  authorized  person.”  I 
think  that  would  have  a very  good  effect,  because 
I have  constantly  seen  men  going  across  the 
mountain  with  a creel  of  salmon  on  their  back.  I 
have  no  power  to  ask  them  where  they  got  it,  and 
where  they  were  going  to;  those  were  poached 
salmon  to  a certainty.  If  that  occui-s  in  the  day- 
time, I need  not  tell  you  it  would  occur  doubly  at 
night. 

6654.  You  would  extend  that  to  the  open  sea- 
son?— I would,  certainly;  in  out  of  the  way  districts 
I know  there  is  a great  deal  of  damage  done  in  the 
open  season  by  poaching. 

6655.  Newport  is  the  only  river  that  you  are 
connected  with? — That  is  the  only  one  that  I fish, 
and  the  lake,  too — Lake  Beltra. 

6656.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  brown  trout  in 
your  stream? — White  trout. 

6657.  No  brown  trout? — Brown  trout,  yes;  it  is 
a very  good  river. 

6658.  Do  many  angle? — Oh,  yes;  a great  number 
of  people  angle  on  it;  it  is  an  uncommonly  good 
river;  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  so  good; 
last  year  the  brown  trout  showed  better.  We  got 
some  heavy  brown  trout,  up  to  4 lbs.  weight. 

6659.  And  many  took  advantage  of  it? — A good 
many  that  I gave  permission  to. 

6660.  Do  any  fish  who  have  not  permission? — 
They  do  not  fish  unless  they  are  poaching. 

2 P 


Jon.  31, 1900. 

Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas 
O’Donel,  j.p. 
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Jan.jiMUOO.  6661.  Do  you  think  that  suggestion  of  putting 
Mr- Edwin  back  salmon  caught  by  trout  anglers  would  not 

Thomas  do? — I would  not  rely  on  it  at  all;  I have  known 

O Donel,  j.  1*.  guests  of  my  own,  to  whom  I gave  permission  to 

fish  for  trout,  or  salmon,  or  anything  they  could 
catch,  and  I have  known  them  to  kill  the  fry  run- 
ning down,  and  they  said  they  did  not  know  the 
difference.  I told  them  tney  ought  not  to  have 
come  to  fish  if  they  did  not.  But  if  you  hook  a 
young  fry  going  down,  and  knock  him  about,  I think 
he  has  not  much  chance  of  recovering. 

6662.  Not  after  removal  from  the  hook? — Not 
after  removal  from  the  hook. 

6663.  But  lightly  hooked? — Yes,  they  might;  but 
a good  many  would  be  destroyed.  We  don’t  angle 
until  the  1st  of  May;  I don’t  let  anybody  angle 
until  then  on  that  account,  until  the  weight  of  the 
fry  has  gone  down.  They  generally  run  about  the 
15th  of  April,  and  the  best  part  are  over  about  the 
15th  of  May,  so  we  close  it  up  until  the  1st  of  May. 

6664.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  that  suggestion 
of  permitting  the  trout  angler  to  return  any  salmon 
would  do? — I don’t  think  it  would  do. 

6665.  Supposing  he  caught  a salmon? — If  he 
caught  a salmon  I would  not  mind ; but  I object 
to  him  killing  a sahnon  fry,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty;  you  cannot  tell  when  you  cast  what  you 
mil  get. 

6666.  Would  you  suggest  a licence  for  trout 
rods  ? — I certainly  would. 

6667.  During  these  weeks  ? — I would  recommend  it 
through  all  the  season ; let  them  pay  £1  Is.  for  it, 
the  same  as  we  do  ourselves ; if  they  want  to  kill  fish, 
let  them  pay  for  it. 

6668.  You  would  stop  many  people  from  fishing 
who  were. not  able  to  pay  the  guinea? — I don’t 
know ; I think  if  they  want  to  fish  they  ought  to 
pay  for  it. 

6669.  A guinea  would  be  a heavy  licence  for  a 
trout  rod;  don’t  you  think  less  might  do? — 
If  a man  is  fishing  in  a salmon  or  white 
trout  river  a guinea  is  little  enough  for  him 
to  payj  because  he  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
of  killing  a salmon  or  white  trout  as  a brown  trout. 

6670.  Chairman. — Then,  you  would  confine  it  to 
a salmon  river?— Yes;  I would  not  put  it  on  in  a 
river  or  lake  which  salmon  and  white  trout  did  not 
frequent. 

6671.  Professor  M'Intosh. — With  regard  to  1885, 
have  you  any  statistics? — From  1876  to  1886;  I 
cannot  give  you  a return,  because  I think  I told 
you  that  the  river  was  leased  to  Mr.  Hector,  brother 
to  the  Mr.  Hector  who  is  now  in  existence  to  Mr. 
Robert  Hector ; he  had  a lease  from  us,  and  then 
he  threw  it  up;  in  fact,  we  took  it  off  his  hands, 
because  he  told  us  he  was  not  making  it  pay. 
Perhaps  Mr.^Hector  might  give  them  himself. 

6672.  1885  is  usually  a good  year?— His  brother 
had  the  fishery  for  that  year,  and  probably  he  might 
have  the  books. 

6673.  Have  you  the  whole  river  in  your  hands? 

The  whole  river,  both  sides. 

6»67t.  T!  there  any  fishing  carried  out  in  the 
sea?— Draft  net  fishing,  yes ; that  is,  in  the  estuary ; 

- fish  that  myself. 

6675.  Do  any  use  nets  in  the  sea  beyond?— No- 
body beyond  me;  in  the  autumn,  sometimes,  the 
white  trout  do  come  in,  and  salmon,  I hear ; I have 
not  seen  them  myself,  fishing,  but  I heard  they  haul 
nets  on  the  islands ; there  are  a good  many  islands 
m Clew  Bay,  and  I have  heard  that  some  of  the  men 
do  haul  there. 

6676.  Legally  or  illegally?— Illegally,  a3  a matter 
of  fact,  because  they  have  no  licence.  Last  August 
and  September  there  was  a considerable  number  of 
salmon  that  did  not  enter  my  river  at  all-  I saw 
them  outside  myself. 

6677.  They  might  have  passed  on  without  being 
captured?— They  might  have  passed  on,  but  they 
were  lying  there  at  the  back  of  the  islands,  out  of 


the  fresh  water;  it  was  out  of  the  season  • the  nk 
where  they  were  in  you  could  not  haul  a net  it  ^ 
too  rough.  ’ 6 Was 

6678.  That  was  in  1899? — In  1899. 

6679.  So  the  diminution  was  not  meat  in  remrrt 
to  the  actual  number  of  fish  in  the  neighbourhood?-- 
It  certainly  was  a very  bad  year,  as  far  as  we  netted- 
but,  after  our  nets  were  taken  off  I g—  ’ 
tremendous  lot  of  fish  myself,  quite  sufficient  I 
would  say,  for  spawning  purposes,  if  they  got  Up  ’ 

6680.  Have  you  good  spawning  grounds  2— We 
have  very  good ; no  better. 


6681.  Are  the  fish  as  much  interfered  with  on  the=e 
spawning  grounds?— Well,  I don’t  think  they  wer'e 
much  interfered  with  last  winter,  because  there  was 
so  much  water  they  could  not  interfere  with  them  • 
in  a dry  year,  I need  not  tell  you,  that  the  poachers 
work  very  well  if  they  can.  I put  the  best  water 
bailiffs  I can  on,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  trust  them 
as  wages  are  very  low  for  the  men,  and  the  night 
work  is  very  hard. 


6682.  What  do  the  poachers  use  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Only  a gaff  or  a coghill  net. 

6683.  Do  they  use  spears? — -Yes;  they  often  use 
spears  like  that  (pointing  to  a specimen),  or  a large 
cod  hook  very  often,  tied  on  the  end  of  a stick. 

6684.  Which  is  removable? — Which  is  remov- 
able; they  can  pull  it  off  and  put  it  in  their  pocket; 
it  is  very  easy  to  take  fish  off  the  spawning  beds. 

6685.  Chairman. — You  can  take  them  with  your 
hand,  or  anything  else? — Take  them  with  the  hand, 
which  they  very  often  do,  or  with  a turf  creel.  But 
last  winter  there  was  not  much  of  that  done,  for  the 
beds  were  covered  with  water. 

6686.  Professor  M'Intosh. — And  you  had  a good 
spawning  year? — It  was  very  good,  but  it  was  late; 
the  fish  did  not  commence  for  a fortnight  after  the 
usual  time,  because  there  was  no  water. 

6687.  To  epitomise  your  views  with  regard  to 
the  diminution,  you  would  attribute  it  partly  to  the 
want  of  protection? — Partly;  but  at  the  same  time, 
I have  seen  a considerable  number  of  fry  going 
down  to  the  sea  year  after  year,  watched  them  my- 
self; I have  a very  good  place  of  observation,  and 
we  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of  grilse  back  that 
we  ought  for  the  fry  going  down. 

6688.  Then,  although  you  had  a hatchery,  you 
think  you  would  not  be  much  benefited?— I don’t 
know  anything  about  a hatchery  except  what  I have 
read  or  been  told ; I think  it  is  a good  thing. 

6689.  If  you  had  a hatchery  you  would  have 
many  more  fry  than  you  have  now? — You  would 
have  a chance  of  getting  more  hack. 

6690.  It  is  an  important  point,  and  you  men- 
tioned that  you  had  many  smolts  going  down  to 
the  sea  in  your  rivers? — A great  many;  I saw  them 
myself. 

6691.  Do  any  go  later  than  May  with  you? — I 
think  they  do,  but  not  very  many ; I think  the  main 
run  commences  about  15  th  of  April,  until  about 
10th  of  May. 

6692.  Do  you  see  them  in  the  estuary? — Oh,  yes, 
any  amount  of  them;  see  them  dropping  down 
before  they  go,  and  you  see  great  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl  gathered  about;  you  can  tell  when  they  are 
cleared  out  of  the  estuary ; you  can  always  tell  it 
by  that.  You  see  them  jumping  in  the  estuary; 
they  don’t  stop  very  long  there,  and  then  they  go 


6693.  Are  there  obstructions  of  any  kind 
in  your  river? — No,  there  are  none;  there  is  one 
mill,  but  it  is  very  well  guarded,  I must  say. 

1 6694.  What  sort  of  a wheel  do  they  use?— A tur- 
bine; it  was  put  in  about  ten  years  ago,  but  it  has 
been  very  well  guarded,  I must  say. 

6695.  No  interference  with  fishes  about  the  mill- 
race? — The  poachers  do,  the  miller  does  not;  he 
guards  the  head  race,  and  I guard  the  tail  race.  B-e 
has  put  a very  good  shutter  on  the  head  race,  excep- 
tionally good.  Mr.  Carey  has  the  mill. 
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6696.  Have  poisons  ever  been  used  in  your  river? 
— Oh,  never. 

6697.  Chairman. — Where  does  Mr.  Anketell 
Jones  fish.? — In  the  adjoining  river  to-  me 

Burrishoole.  He  bought  the  lake  out  the 

other  day;  Lord  Sligo  owns  the  upper  lake. 
Mr.  Jones,  or  his  agent,  could  give  you 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  fish  they  saw 
troing  down.  The  men  told  me  themselves  that  the 
dav  they  took  the  nets  off,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
fish  on  for  a week,  they  would  kill  more  than  they 
killed  the  whole  season,  there  were  so  many  fish  in 
the  lake;  I saw  the  fish  myself,  in  the  upper  lake, 
ia  October,  the  greatest  quantity  I ever  saw. 

6698.  Professor  MTntosh. — That  was  a very 


satisfactory  condition  of  affairs? — Well,  I think  it  jan.  31,  imo. 
was.  They  could  give  you  more  details  about  the  .. 
fishing  than  I could.  Km 

6699.  Have  you  any  statistics  about  them? — I O’Donel,  j.i-. 
did  not  make  out  these  statistics  before,  but  I will 

make  them  out  in  better  form,  and  I think  I could 
give  you  the  other  ones  I speak  of;  I could  send 
them  together.  I could  give  the  ones  from  1869 
to  1876.  If  I can  get  it  from  Mr.  Hector  I will 
try ; that  is  dining  the  time  his  brother  had  it. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  myself,  as  I never 
could  get  it. 

6700.  1885  was  such  a good  year,  not  only  here, 
but  elsewhere? — I believe  it  was  here;  but  that  is 
the  one  I have  not  got. 


Mr.  William  Milne  examined. 


6701.  Chairman. — What  do  you  wish  to  speak 
about,  Mr.  Milne? — I would  like  to  speak  about  net- 
ting principally. 

6702.  In  what  district,  Galway? — Yes;  but  I 
have  not  had  very  much  experience  in  Galway,  I 
have  only  been  there  for  three  years.  My  experi- 
ence, principally,  is  in  Scotland.  I have  a very  ex- 
tensive experience  in  Scotland,  both  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  also  with  rod  fishing. 
I am  a very  keen  angler,  and  have  killed  nearly 
2,000  salmon  with  the  rod. 

6703.  Tell  us  about  Ireland  first ? — I have  no 
statistics.  I only  gob  notice  to  come  here  on  Thurs- 
day. You  will  get  the  returns  later  on  of  the  Gal- 
way fishery. 

6704.  Do  you  mean  for  Galway  town? — For  tho 
Corrib. 

6705.  Professor  MTntosh. — That  is  where  Mr. 
Ashworth  was? — Yes ; Mr.  Hallett  is  proprietor 
now.  He  is  going  to  give  evidence  later  on.  It  is 
a very  extensive  fishery,  and  we  have  about  150 
miles  of  breeding  rivers.  A great  many  people 
assign  the  cause  of  this  scarcity  to  over-netting.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  cause  because  we  have  had 
these  periodical  scarcities  since  ever  I can  remem- 
ber; and  even  during  these  bad  years  there  was  no 
diminution  of  netting,  and  yet,  following  these  bad 
years,  there  were  good  years. 

6706.  Chairman. — What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — 
In  the  Galway  river,  the  last  two  years,  there  was 
very  good  rod  fishing.  There  were  over  1,700  fish 
killed  with  the  rod  last  year.  Thousands  of 
fish  can  be  seen  every  day  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  that  passed  all  the  netting 
there  at  the  bridge,  and  they  go  up  to  the  rivers. 
The  rivers  have  been  very  well  stocked  these  last 
three  years,  but  we  have  not  had  the  return  of  smolts 
that  there  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  be  that  there 
has  been  bad  hatching,  from  some  cause  or  another. 

6707.  Do  the  kelts  come  back? — The  kelts  do 
come  back;  but  the  strange  thing  about  the  fish 
this  year  was  that  the  majority  of  them  were  males. 
A very  large  proportion  of  them,  nearly  over  all 
the  breeding  ground,  I am  safe  to  say;  for  every 
two  females  there  were  three  males,  and  there  was 
very  great  fighting.  I think  if  you  diminish  legal 
netting  you  will  only  encourage  illegal  netting, 
That  is  my  opinion. 

6708.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Galway 
fishery? — I am  manager  of  the  Galway  fishery. 

6709.  I beg  your  pardon,  you  did  not  mention 
that.  What  were  the  takes  in  the  Galway  river 
last  year?  Were  they  above  the  average  or  under 
the  average? — They  have  been  under  the  average 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

6710.  Since  you  came? — Yes,  and  previous  to 
that  it  was  under  the  average. 

6711.  Has  the  diminution  of  smolts  coming  down 
been  observed  all  during  the  time  you  were  there? — 
Well,  ever  since  I have  come  there  has  not  been  the 


appearance  of  smolts  that  there  ought  to  be,  looking  Mr.  William 
to  the  quantity  of  fish  that  spawned  in  the  river.  Milne. 

6712.  Would  it  be  accounted  for  by  the  breeding 
fish  being  destroyed? — No,  it  is  not  that.  We  have 
over  one  hundred  bailiffs,  and  I don’t  take  as  pessi- 
mistic a view  of  the  bailiffs  as  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses, but  I believe  you  must  have  good  inspectors 
to  look  after  them  and  lead  them  on. 

6713.  They  get  a good  salary? — Yes,  we  have 
two  men— one  on  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  one  on 
the  west.  They  get  about  £70  a year,  and  they 
do  very  good  work  in  bringing  the  bailiffs  up  to  the 
scratch.  One  is  only  employed  during  the  spawning 
season,  and  the  other  is  employed  during  the  whole 
year.  Here  is  one  case.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  lifting  gravel  from  the  spawning  beds  very  much, 
in  the  Galway  district,  and  great  depredations  were 
done  by  road  contractors  in.  this  way.  But  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  at  my  instigation,  had  one 
of  these  depredators  summoned,  and  the  case  was 
heard  before  the  bench  of  magistrates  at  Maam,  on 
June  21st,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence,  they  dis- 
missed the  case  and  allowed  costs  against  the  Con- 
servators, the  resident  magistrate  dissenting.  The 
Board  of  Conservators  appealed  to  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  the  magistrates’  decision  was  reversed.  All 
breaches  of  the  Fishery  Acts  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  tried  before  resident  magistrates.  Mill  races  are 
regular  traps  for  fish,  and  consequently  are  regular 
hotbeds  for  poaching.  If  a river  is  polluted,  it 
means  ruination,  as  it  kills  eggs  and  fry,  and  also 
prevents  fresh  fish  from  ascending.  Otters,  cormo- 
rants, gulls,  and  seals  are  all  enemies  to  salmon, 
and  a fierce  wan  should  be  waged  against  them. 

It  has  been  stated  that  eel  nets  are  a source  of 
great  damage  to  the  fry.  My  experience  of  eel  nets 
has  been  only  limited  to  three  years,  but,  although 
I have  examined  the  nets  carefully,  I have  seen 
very  few  fry  in  them. 

6714.  When  does  your  eel  fishing  begin?  Not 
till  July? — No,  not  till  July;  but  they  are  never 
fished  until  about  September. 

6715.  But  legal  fishing,  I mean? — Not  until  July. 

6716.  Very  few  fry  are  coming  down,  then? — 

There  is  a very  small  migration  about  September 
and  October,  I have  noticed. 

6717.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  fish  from  July 
to  January? — From  July  to  the  10th  of  February. 

The  eels  themselves  are  great  enemies  of  the  salmon 
fry,  and  therefore  I would  say  that  eel  nets,  used 
judiciously,  are  rather  a blessing  than  a curse  to 
the  salmon. 

6718.  If  they  happened  to  be  used  earlier  than 
July? — X think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  use  them 
before  that.  It  is  a mistake  to  use  them  while 
there  is  migration  of  the  fry. 

6719.  Chairman. — We  heard  of  one  place  where 
they  were  used  in  June? — In  my  opinion  that  is  too 
early.  The  peculiarity  of  these  scarcities  is  that 
the  very  time  you  are  expecting  fish  from  good 
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spawning  seasons  is  the  time  you  have  had  these 
scarcities.  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877,  in  Scot- 
land, were  exceptionally  good  years ; and  then  1879 
was  a complete  failure — the  very  time  you  would 
have  been  expecting  a return  from  the  good  spawn- 
ing years.  I think  you  must  go  to  sea  for  the 
principal  causes  of  these  periodical  scarcities.  Cod- 
fish, pollock,  and  other  rapacious  monsters,  devour 
millions  of  smolts.  I have  seen  150  pollock  caught 
in  a neb,  and  there  were  smolts  in  the  stomach  of 
every  one  of  them,  some  of  them  having  as  many  as 
a dozen.  They  come  close  up  to  the  river  mouths 
during  the  migration  of  the  smolts.  It  occurs  in 
this  way,  I think.  There  has  been  a bad  crop  of 
food  stuffs  in  the  sea,  and  consequently  the  smolts 
leaving  the  rivers  are  pounced  upon  by  these 
monsters,  and  devoured.  Those  who  succeed  in 
leaving  the  river  in  safety  find  it  difficult  to  pick 
up  enough  nourishment,  and  hence  they  are  poor  in 
quality  in  bad  seasons.  There  was  a disease  amongst 
the  fry ; last  October  a great  many  of  them  were 
affected. 

6720.  Last  October? — Yes,  you  can  see  there  (pro- 
ducing specimen). 

6721.  Yesj  where  is  that  from? — That  is  from 
the  Main  river  at  Galway.  A great  many  of  them 
are  like  that.  Judging  by  the  quantity  I saw,  there 
must  have  been  hundreds  of  them  affected  with 
that  disease. 

6722.  They  were  not  shut  up  together  in  any 
way? — Oh  no,  they  were  quite  free.  I picked  up 
a few  of  them  quite  dead,  but  I could  see  a great 
many  more  of  them  in  the  clear  water  affected  by 
the  disease. 

6723.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  did  you  catch 
this  one? — I caught  it  in  the  shallow  water. 

6724.  With  a net  or  by  hand? — With  a small 
landing  net. 

6725.  You  have  injured  one  of  the  fins;  it  is 
split  with  the  net? — Oh  yes,  that  might  happen; 
but  you  pick  up  some  of  them  dead  altogether. 

6726.  Was  this  disease  common  in  your  river? — 
There  was  a great  deal  of  it  this  last  year.  One  thing 
that  I think  would  be  a great  advantage  in  leading 
to  better  protection  of  the  rivers  would  be  to  get 
practical'  men  as  inspectors  of  bailiffs.  As  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sexes,  it  is  a very  unusual  occurrence 
to  have  the  males  more  numerous  than  the  females. 

I have  seen  it  rather  the  other  way — more  females 
than  males — but  I never  saw  so  much  excess  of 
males.  In  fact,  out  of  twenty-four  that  I have 
examined  coming  back,  that  is  the  kelts,  only  two 
of  them  were  females.  Of  course,  as  to  obstruc- 
tions, there  should  be  very  good  passes  made  in 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  have  some  cases  of 
very  doubtful  passes. 

6727.  Chairman.— Where?— On  the  Claregalway 
river.  Very  often  they  were  put  in  the  wrong  places 
in  the  falls. 

6728.  Do  you  preserve  the  river  at  Lord  Ardi- 
laun’s? — I have  bailiffs  on  that  river. 

6729.  At  Cong? — Yes ; two  of  our  breeding  rivers 
run  through  Lord  Ardilaun’s  property,  and  there 
are  eleven  bailiffs  on  these  two  rivers. 

. 6730.  On  the  Upper  Corrib?— The  Upper  Cor- 
rib. 

6731.  And  on  the  Oughterard  river? — Yes,  at 
Oughterard  also.  One  of  our  inspectors  stops  in 
Oughterard. 

6732.  Professor  MTntosh.— And  you  do  not 
attribute  the  diminution  to  over-netting? — Not  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  Even  rivers  where  there 
is  no  netting  have  been  affected  by  this  uniform 
scarcity  the  same  as  rivers  where  there  is  netting. 

6733.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect.  Then 
you  attribute  the  diminution  partly  to  bad  hatch- 
ing ? — Yes. 

6734.  Have  you  proof  of  this?— No  proof  further 
than  this,  that  I have  examined  some  of  the  beds 
and  found  the  dead  eggs  there,  and  I attribute  it 
to  mud  coming  from  boggy  places  and  lodging. 


Yes?35’  That  ^ a C°mm0n  Cause  of  de3t™ction?- 

6736.  Have  you  much  mud  in  that  river?— T 

some  of  our  rivers  a great  deal;  and  these  whiS 
my  lord  speaks  about  in  Lord  Ardilaun’s  district 
are  mountain  rivers,  and  there  is  a great  deal  f 
trouble  with  gravel  shifting  during  floods.  01 

6737.  And  the  beds  are  destroyed? — Yes,  shifted- 
but^I  don’t  think  it  does  so  much  damage  a3  the 

6738.  Have  you  any  hatchery? — No. 

6739.  If  you  had  you  might  have  utilised  some 
of  the  collections  from  the  spawning  beds?— Yes 

6740.  It  is  often  done  in  Scotland  ?— Yes  • it  is 
difficult  to  do  it  in  this  case,  because  it  is  hurled  into 
deep  water. 

6741.  You  cannot  readily  get  at  them? No. 


6742.  You  seem  to  think  a large  number  of  fishc, 
escape  the  nets  in  your  district? — It  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  6,000  or  8,000  fish  escaped  the  nets  and 
went  up  to  Lough  Corrib. 


6743.  During  the  netting  season? — Yes;  I have 
seen  between  thirty  and  forty  fish  in  the  salmon 
pass  at  the  one  time,  going  up  into  Lough  Corrib. 

6744.  Then  that  fact  you  mentioned  about  th> 
majority  _ of  males  is  interesting.  Is  that  ever/ 
year,  or  in  1899  only? — Yes,  only. 

6745.  And  you  examined  kelts,  and  found  only 
two  out  of  twenty-four  females? — Yes. 


6746.  That,  of  course,  might  be  an  exceptional 
instance? — Yes,  it  might  be  an  exceptional  instance. 
I never  saw  the  same  occur  in  any  river,  so  many 
males.  I took  notice  of  it  first  towards  the  end  of 
the  fishing  season,  and  then  after  the  season,  and 
amongst  the  fish  where  we  could  see  them  th  ire 
in  that  Galway  drain  lying  thei-e  very  thickly,  you 
could  see  a large  proportion  of  males. 

6747.  You  recognize  them  by? — By  the  long  head 
and  shape  of  the  fish. 

6748.  You  could  see  them  clearly? — Yes ; the 
water  is  very  clear,  and  the  males,  at  that  time  of 
year  generally  take  a reddish  colour. 

6749.  Did  this  large  number  of  males  tend  to 
disturb  the  redds  where  the  spawning  took  place?— 
Yes,  very  much. 

6750.  rney  fought  with  each  other,  and  disturbed 
the  beds? — Yes;  and  they  not  only  disturbed  the 
beds,  but  the  female  was  not  attended  to.  I have 
seen  one  female  working  away  for  a long  time  by 
herself,  while  the  males  were  fighting. 

6761.  Did  you  notice  any  parr  near  the  female  on 
that  occasion? — I noticed  a trout.  I did  not  notice 
any  parr  about. 

6752.  Because  you  know  the  male  pan*  is  of  ser- 
vice under  these  conditions? — I know  of  one  place 
in  which  I had  a very  good  opportunity  of  observing 
the  fish,  as  I was  looking  from  a platform,  and  the 
water  was  very  clear,  and  there  was  no  parr  attend- 
ing. You  could  see  the  smallest  fish;  I could  see 
the-  trout  working  up  behind  her,  and  eating  the 
eggs.  Trout  are  very  voracious  about  the  eggs. 


6753.  Your  nets  are  in  the  sea? — In  the  estuary. 
We  have  only  about  300  yards  available  for  netting 
in  the  river.  That  is  all  the  netting  there  is,  except 
two  nets ; Lord  Ardilaun  fishes  one  net  on  the  lake 
up  at  Cong,  and  Mr.  Hudson  also  uses  one. 

6754.  Chairman. — -Does  he  fish  opposite  his  own 
house? — Yes,  and  on  the  islands;  but  they  don’t 
get  very  many  fish  there,  and  they  are  generally  of 
poor  quality.  They  have  been  a good  long  time  m 
the  fresh  water  before  they  are  caught,  as  they  have 
about  thirty  miles  of  lakes  to  pass  through  before 
they  get  up  so  far. 

6755.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  thought 
the  last  four  years  under  the  average? — They  are 
under  the  average. 

6756.  And  previous  to  that,  also,  the  takes  were 
diminishing? — -Yes;  but  I have  not  the  statistics,  a 
present.  They  will  be  supplied  to  you. 
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6757.  Perhaps  for  twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

6758.  You  attribute  much  to  the  quality  of  the 
inspectors? — Yes. 

6759.  £70  is  a fair  amount  a year  for  them? — 
Yes;  that  is  a fair  thing  for  them. 

6760.  Does  this  lifting  of  gravel  from  the  spawn- 
ing beds  occur  frequently  ? — It  did,  very  much. 

6761.  But  it  is  now  put  an  end  to,  I hope? — 
It  is  put  an  end  to  since  the  appeal  was  tried. 

6762.  That  is  a very  important  point  with  regard 
to  spawning  beds  ? — Yes. 

6763.  Your  gravel  is  suitable? — That  was  very 
good  gravel  where  they  were  lifting  it. 

6764.  Small,  fine  gravel? — Not  too  small,  a mix- 
ture. 

6765.  Have  you  mills  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
Yes;  there  are  a great  many  mills  in  Galway. 

6766.  You  mentioned  that  the  mill  races  were 
objectionable  places  in  regard  to  poaching? — Yes; 
they  are  generally  a trap  for  the  fish. 

6767.  Have  you  had  cases  of  the  kind  tried? 

Oh,  yes. 

6768.  Many  ? — There  have  been. 

6769.  By  what  means  do  they  capture  them  in 
the  mill  races? — By  different  means;  with  gaffs  and 
nets.  These  eel  nets  they  put  into  them,  and  the 
mills  in  the  country  districts  kill  a great  many  of 
the  kelts  in  that  way. 

6770.  What  do  they  make  of  them?— I don’t 
know.  They  eat  them,  or  sell  them  for  what  they 
can  get. 


6771.  Do  they  make  kipper?— I don’t  think  they 
topper  them.  I rather  think  they  salt  them. 

6772.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  in  your 
neighbourhood  the  eel  nets  are  not  a cause  of  serious 
loss  of  salmon  fry? — No  serious  loss  is  caused. 

6773  It  has  often  been  stated  that  eel  nets  are 
extremely  destructive? — I have  shot  a duck  with  as 
many  smolts  in  his  gullet  as  I have  seen  killed 
with  twenty  eel  nets  in  a season. 

6774.  Were  they  small?—' Very  small,  some  of 
them;  regular  smolts,  a little  longer  than  that  (in- 
dicating). Cormorants  and  other  birds  do 
tremendous  destruction  to  them,  especially  at  the 
n'fi77m0UfcllS'  This  was  a merganser  duck. 

6775.  Have  you  many  seals  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?—A good  many.  I shot  one,  last  year,  and 
1 fired  at  two  or  three  more. 

6776.  They  don’t  seem  to  be  very  numerous? — 
inere  are  a good  many  of  them. 

. T*ie7  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  mouth 
f fiV7Q Yes^  they  are  as  numerous. 

, Bufc„ thare  yon  will  often  see  fifty  at  a 
; g e glance?  Yes,  but  they  don’t  come  so  close  up 
m our  nver,  they  go  back  into  the  bay,  which  is 
very  large. 

6779  You  tli  ini;  they  are  causes !— Yes,  no  doubt. 

, Jf S“Lm,nr  of  fisI>  TO  get  are  marked  with 

agreat  niny  £s  1 t!li>t  esoaI,Bt  but  tIley  destroy 

J7®0:  See's  are  extremely  destructive  to  salmon  1 

t watched  them  last  year,  and  I saw  one  kill  three 
m»uth  in  about  half  an  hour. 
ws Are  cormorants  numerous  1— Very  numer- 


“““O'8  thd  injure  th 
Yes-  +i5  t3eds’  suc  1 as  ducks  eating  the  eggs?— 
the  nSf  a.  greafc  many  ducks,  especially  ii 

JJe  Oughteraxd  nver;  the  water  is  very  shallow 

corn  er  13  great  destruction.  These  are  th. 
summon  tame  duck. 

il’tt  ?aVe  F?  wUd  ducks  ^so?- Yes,  but  the- 
67R1  £ mUCh  damag6  “ °Ur  disfcrict- 
manv  trST  7°U  many tame  ducks  there?— A grea 
on  the  ana  ^ou  can  see  them  working  a wai 

°atbe  spawn  beds  in  the  river. 

certain  a,t,fcrikute  tke  serious  diminution,  to  ( 
the  Irish  coast?— YesPOlkck’  a Very  common  fish  01 


1KS786.;  ^ou  made  a very  interesting  remark  about  ' Jan.  31.1900. 
150  pollock,  each  of  which  had  twelve  smolts  iuside  ^ 
it?— They  ranged  from  four  and  five,  but  some  had  as  MiliJ™  'am 
many  as  twelve. 

6787.  Are  there  any  other  fishes  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood that  are  destructive  ; are  mackerel 
nets  used  off  the  coast? — A great  many  mackerel 
nets  are  used  off  Arran  islands,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  bay  • but  I have  no  experience  whether  they  kill 
trout  or  not,  but  they  say  they  do,  and  I know  a box 
of  trout  was  once  or  twice  last  year  sent  in  the 
mackerel  boats  from  the  Arran  islands. 

6788.  Have  you  disease  in  the  adult  fishes  in  your 
nver? — There  was  a little  last  year. 

6789.  Is  it  a common  feature?— No,  it  is  not  a 
common  feature,  to  a very  small  extent;  you  will 
occasionalv  see  a small  bit  in  the  kelts  returning,  but 
it  is  nothing  to  some  of  the  Scotch  livers. 

6790.  Have  you  otters  in  numbers  ?— Yes. 

6791.  Sea  otters  as  well  as  the  others?— No, 
chiefly  river  otters.  There  are  a great  many  of  them ; 
in  fact,  I marked  three  kelts,  and  one  of  these  was 
killed  the  next  day  by  an  otter. 

6792.  You  marked  them  by  cutting  off  the  fin? 

—No,  by  the  small  tablets. 

6793.  Were  they  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Holt?  — 

Yes. 

6794.  Have  you  marked  many  fishes? — We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  them,  only  a few. 

6795.  You  mean  adult  salmon?— Yes,  about  half 
a dozen. 

6796.  Have  you  marked  any  smolts?— No,  we 
have  not  yet. 

6797.  It  would  be  a great  point  if  you  did?— I 
only  got  these  tablets  a few  weeks  ago. 

6798.  You  may  be  able  to  do  so  next  year,  per- 
haps?— Yes;  but  I think  they  are  too  heavy  for 
smolts. 


6799.  Where  was  your  experience  in  Scotland 
gamed  ? — At  Berwickshire,  on  the  Tweed,  and  the 
North  Esk  generally. 

6800.  At  Mr.  Johnston's?— Yes.  I was  with  Mr. 
J ohnstou  for  over  twenty  years. 

6S0 1 . What  do  you  think  of  the  fishing  here  in  con- 
trast with  that  in  Scotland  ?— It  is  not  so  good  here. 

6c>02.  The  North  Esk  is  a great  river  for  salmon? 
—Yes.  It  is  only  a third  of  the  size  of  the  Galway 
river,  and  there  are  eight  or  ten  times  more  fish 
killed  in  it.  The  sea  coast  there  is  practically 
planted  with  nets.  These  small  rivers  don’t  suffer  so 
much  as  the  larger  rivers.  The  Tweed  suffered  more 
than  any  other  river  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  is  protected  from  fixed  nets  more 
than  any  other  river  in  Scotland.  She  has  an  open- 
ing of  1 1 miles  at  her  mouth,  whereas,  the  North 
Esk  has  800  yards,  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Tweed  are  also  reserved  now  for  rod  fishing,  and  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Tweed  has  fallen  back  worse 
than  any  other  river.  Then  there  is  the  South  Esk 
in  Forfarshire. 

6803.  Also  Mr.  J ohnstou’s  1— Yes.  They  have 
taken  off  the  nets  there  for  the  last  three  years  by  way 
of  experiment;  and  the  rod  fishing  has  gone  back  rather 
than  improved,  even  though  the  net  fishing  had  been 
taken  off. 

6804.  That  may  he  accidental? — Yes,  it  would 
take  some  time  to  tell. 

6805.  You  would  need  some  years  to  consider  that 

point?— Yes.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  gave  his 

rivers  a rest  for  five  years,  and  the  two  following- 
years  were  the  worst  they  had— worse  than  for  many 
years  previous. 

6806.  But  they  are  all  right  now  ?— Yea  j but  we 
could  not  say  that  it  was  from  a diminution  of  the 
nettmg. 

6807 . Of  course  he  has  the  control  of  everythin*  in 

his  own  hands  ? — Yes.  D* 
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6808.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  obstruc- 
tions ? — Nothing  speciaL 

6809.  The  salmon  get  past  these  mill  weirs  ? — We 
have  one  where  the  pass  is  entirely  in  the  wrong 
place. 

6810.  It  is  not  in  the  main  current  of  the  river  ? 
No.  The  water  is  flowing  here,  and  the  pass  is  here 
(indicating  the  places).  They  put  it  in  the  worst  place. 

6811.  What  did  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  say  to 
it ; have  they  visited  it  1 — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

6812.  Are  poisons  used? — Well,  in  one  of  the 
mills  in  Galway  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 


do  use  poisons.  There  is  a pollution  that  comes  out 
all  round,  and  our  pools  have  not  been  near  so  B0J 
since  the  factory  was  started.  8 

6813.  What  kind  of  factory  is  it? A wooll 

factory.  n 

6814.  There  is  a pollution  by  refuse? Yes.  The 

fish  that  used  to  lie  in  the  pool  don’t  lie  in  it  now 
They  go  away.  You  can  see  the  discolouration. 

6815.  And  deposit  at  the  bottom?' Yes. 

6816.  Have  you  complained  ?— Yes,  we  have  com. 

plained,  and  asked  them  to  obtain  a proper  filter 
but  they  have  not  complied  with  it.  ’ 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING-MONDAY,  APRIL  23rd,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  County  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  O'Conor  Don,  in  the  Chair;  Sir  R.  II  P.  FitzGeeaid,  Bart  up  ■ 
Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  F.R.S.;  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — It  may  he  well  in  opening  the  Com- 
mission that  I should  repeat  here  what  our  Chair- 
man stated  in  Dublin  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  propose 
to  carry  it  out.  Lord  Justice  Walker  stated,  when 
he_  opened  the  Commission  in  Dublin,  that  the 
object  of  the  Commission  was  one  interesting  the 
whole  public,  and  that  in  order  to  effect  it  “we 
hope  for  the  help  and  co-operation  of  all  who  arc 
in  any  degree  interested  in  or  take  part  in  the 
capture  of  salmon  or  trout  by  any  means,  whether 
by  nets,  angling,  or  any  other  lawful  mode.  The 
public  are  the  persons  vitally  interested  in  the 
question  we  have  to  consider,  which  are,  shortly, 
these:  first,  whether  there  has  been  any  failure  in 


4“  supply  of  salmon  and  trout;  secondly,  to  wbat 
that  failure,  if  it  exists,  is  attributable;  and  thirdly 
whether  any  remedy  can  he  suggested.  And  when 
wo  come  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  net 
owners,  or  fishermen  or  others  we  shall  give  it  due 
weight  so  far  as  it  regards  the  public  interests; 
but  we  are  not  a Commission  to  inquire  into  dis- 
Pll^fs  between  private  individuals  who  may  have 
held  different  rights  upon  a river;  and  we  have  no 
power,  I need  hardly  say,  of  giving  any  decision 
upon  any  matter  that  may  be  regarded  of  a legal 
character  as  to  private  rights  between  those  in- 
dividuals. With  these  observations  we  shall  now 
to  take  a“y  evidence  that  may  he  offered 


6817.  Chairman.— You  are  interested,  Mr. 
Keeves,  I understand,  in  the  rivers  flowing  into 
L°SbD^' Yes,  1 am  largely  interested. 

6818.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  a protecting 
Association?— Yes;  Secretary  of  the  North  Lough 
Preservation  Association.  We  are  trying  to  protect 
two  nvers  there. 

6819  Is  it  an  association  of  proprietors? — An 
priS10n  °f  eVeryb°dy  “tested,  not  only  pro- 

6820  How  many  members  belong  to  your 

vervum °R  ’ Well,  I suppose,  about  to:  it  S” 
very  small  one. 

uswW  w0?*  7°U  now’  111  your  own  words,  tell 
? tbe,mam  P°mt  you  wish  to  bring  before 
thirtJI  ’ 1 bave.,  known  Lough  Derg  for  about 
lnd  been  fisbi4  therl.  When  I 
was  very  good,  but  by  degrees 
anritS  fwgx  °ff;  tbere  was  a great  influx  of 
nfv  ?JbTUt  ten  yeara  ag°>  during  the  months  of 
on  wlvT6’  wbef  dapping  first  became  known 
and  wak!  Da1?’  and  fisbing  by  degrees  got  worse 

R899  tt  At,  Present  tt  is  hardly  worth  fishing. 

through?— A steady beeU  * diminutio11  311 

baS  n°fc" been  up  and  down?— Oh,  no; 
that  Xt  bas  been  steady.  Well,  before 

poacw!?  h-aV6  vei7  g°°d  sport;  hut  still  the 
was  vS  iiSg°m!  °?.  m the  winter  season.  There 
confessed  prSfectl?1  on  those  rivers— one  man 
he  killed  1 ER16  t^L6  °tber  day  tbafc  “■  four  nights 
QonS  ^ trout  in  the  winter 

at  it  bnftWH.6  Said  be  Was  not  the  only  man 
working  the  rivw**  W6r6  S6V6n  °f  ^ht  more  gangs 

th  .closf  “‘““J  80  started 

8856  tS  ™ple  °f  V®"8  to  stop  that, 
you  ttao.  ussotiatiou  hah  any  effect,  do 

Z thf,prcKi"?  of  the  river? — We  let 
kook  taf  atelT  let  them  come 

<»mot  >>0  Md  yet. 
we  captured  five  spears,  hut  did  not 


Mr.  W.  J.  Reeves  examined. 


get  the  men ; they  got  away,  unfortunately.  Then 
there  is  another  thing : there  is  an  enormous  capture 
of  small  salmon,  that  is,  immature  salmon,  on  these 
smali  nvers  by  anglers;  they  don’t  really  know  the 
difference.  We  summoned  one  man  last  year,  and 
lined  him,  just  to  put  a stop  to  it;  but  it  was  a 
common  occurrence  to  get  seven  or  eight  dozen  of 
those  during  a day. 

6826.  During  the  angling  season  I— During  one 
day,  and  that  was  going  on. 

6827  Is  that  something  new,  or  has  it  always 
been  the  case? — It  has  increased  greatly  of  late 
years.  J 

6828.  How  many  rivers  flow  into  Lough  Derg?— 
I would  not  he  able  to  tell  you  that;  I suppose 
about  twenty  good  ones. 

. 6829-  There  are  about  twenty  that  you  are  look- 
ing after? — We  are  only  trying  to  look  after  two 

we  are  only  able  to  afford  to  look  after  two 

6830  What  are  those!— The  Baffinderrv  and 
Carngakorrigk.  The  Ballinderry  is  one  of  the  best 
spawning  nvers  on  the  whole  lake,  and  it  was  the 
most  poached. 

6831.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  salmon  to  poaching?— It  is  the  increased 
anglers;  before  that  they  used  to  balance  each 
other ; but  smee  the  angling  has  increased  the  supply 
cannot  be  kept  up  on  account  of  the  poaching  going 

6882;  ■D5L  you  make  ^7  suggestion:  as  to  a 
remedy?— The  only  remedy  I can  suggest  is  more 
money,  to  keep  more  men;  and,  I think  it  should 
be  put  more  m the  hands  of  the  police.  The  police 
should  have  a better  watch  over  it. 

6833.  Do  the  police  assist  you  in  any  way  now? 

lhey  do,  very  well  now  for  the  last  two  years  in 
every  way  they  can,  not  only  on  the  river,  bus  out 
on„tb®  to°;  they  will  do  it  if  I ask  them. 

“ , If  fbey  do  assist  you  in  that  way  what 

more  do  you  want? — We  want  more  bailiffs,  too— 
we  would  want,  especially  in  the  winter,  more  put 
on.  Last  winter  I heard  the  Nenagh  river  was 
very  heavily  poached;  a gentleman  told  me  the 


Mr.  W.  J. 
Reeves. 
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whole  of  tlie  Nenagh  river  was  lit  up  some  nights 
with  lights — fellows  spearing  trout  and  salmon. 

6835.  Do  you  think  that  poaching  has  been  on 
the  increase  of  late  years  ? — Greatly  on  the  increase. 

6836.  What  do  they  do  with  the  fish  that  they 
poach  in  that  way — they  cannot  sell  them? — No; 
they  salt  them  and  keep  them  over  for  months.  I 
have  often  been  offered  them  myself;  but  I don’t 
quite  care  for  them. 

6837.  How  would  you  suggest  that  funds  should 
be  procured  to  enable  you  to  keep  moi'e  bailiffs? — I 
think  in  one  way  there  should  be  a licence  put  on  all 
these  dapping  men. 

6838.  Upon  the  fly-fishers— the  anglers  ?— Yes,  I 
think  they  should  pay  10s.;  they  really  give  us 
hardly  anything  to  help  us  on,  and  I believe  we 
might  ask  a little  grant  out  of  the  County  Councils 
— a small  thing;  anything  would  help  us. 

6839.  Do  you  think  County  Councils  would  be 
willing  to  tax  themselves  ?— I am  sure  they  would, 
or  the  District  Councils. 

6840.  A 10s.  licence  you  suggest?— Yes;  I should 
suggest,  certainly,  for  all  anglers  on  the  lake;  they 
are  most  strangers  come  over. 

6841.  And  would  you  enable  a man  who  had  got 
out  such  a licence  to  fish  anywhere  he  liked  after- 
wards?— Oh,  no. 

6842.  There  should  be  a 10s.  licence  for  this  par- 
ticular river? — For  this  Lough  Derg ; 10s.  for  a 
licence  for  a single  rod  on  Lough  Derg. 

6843.  An  angler,  if  he  went  from  one  place  to 
another,  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  licence 
wherever  he  went? — I am  only  talking  of  Lough 
Derg. 

6844.  It  is  not  likely  there  would  be  a change 
made  for  a particular  river;  if  a change  was  made 
it  would  be  a general  one  ail  over  the  country? — 
Well,  for  trout  fishing  a 10s.  licence. 

6845.  Each  licence  would  be  peculiar  to  each 
locality? — It  would  do  for  the  whole  area  of  this 
division  of  the  Shannon.  I think  that  should  be 
handed  into  local  societies — there  are  two  on  the 
lake — I think  that  should  be  handed  in  to  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  rivers  in  their  distinct. 
It  would  bring  us  in  about  £100  a year  at  least. 

6846.  What  funds  have  you  at  present? — About 
£20  a year  only. 

6847.  Do  you  think  £100  a year  would  enable 
you  to  watch  these  rivers? — It  would  enable  us  to 
watch  three  or  four  with  the  help  of  the  police. 

6848.  I suppose  you  have  no  statistics  showing 
the  falling  off  in  these  rivers? — No,  I have  not; 
the  only  statistics  I could  give  you  is  that  when 
I came  to  the  Shannon  I killed  over  300  lbs.  weight 
of  trout  alone,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  last  year 
I killed  two  fish. 

6849.  Were  you  fishing  as  often? — Nearly  as 
•often. 

6850.  Is  it  falling  off  chiefly  in  the  trout  or  the 
salmon? — We  hardly  ever  get  a salmon  in  Lough 
Derg. 

6851.  Your  evidence,  then,  really  applies  to  the 
trout  fishing? — That  is  all.  But  as  to  the  falling 
off  in  the  salmon  fishing,  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  it ; of  course,  the  poaching,  too,  and 
the  killing  of  these  small  fish  in  the  rivers;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  there  was  a 
drawing  sent  to  the  police  to  tell  them  the  difference 
between  salmon  and  trout — a drawing  to  each  police 
barrack  in  the  district  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween salmon  and  trout  fry — the  parr  marks. 

6852.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  punish  a man  if 
he  did  not  know  the  difference? — A few  warnings 
will  do  them  good ; let  them  find  out. 

6853.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
suggest? — Nothing  else. 

6854.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  any  re- 
marks to  make  about  the  close  season? — No. 

6855.  You  have  no  observations  about  it? — No. 

6856.  Is  it  kept  accurately? — On  Lough  Derg  I 


am  afraid  it  is  not.  It  is  kept  up  our  side;  hut  T 
think,  when  you  go  lower  down  the  lake,  I believe 
it  is  not  kept. 

6857.  In  what  respect?— They  are  fishing  away 
on  Saturday,  in  the  close  season,  that  is  with  cross 
lines ; of  course,  you  can  fish  with  a single  rod  on 
Saturday,  Sunday,  or  any  day  you  like,  but  with 
ci oss  lines  you  cannot  fish  on  Saturday;  still,  they 
are  at  it. 

6858.  Have  you  spawning  beds  near  you  on  the 
stream? — Yes,  a lovely  stream — a mile  and  a half. 

6859.  What  particular  river? — The  Ballinderry 
river:  a beautiful  river  for  that  purpose. 

6860.  Has  artificial  hatching  been  tried  in  that 
neighbourhood? — No;  we  tried  to  get  up  one  last 
year,  but  wo  could  not  get  funds. 

6861.  Would  you  have  placed  it  on  that  stream? 
— Yes;  we  had  even  everything  arranged  to  put 
up,  and  the  ova  and  everything,  and  could  not  get 
funds,  and  some  people  objected  to  our  getting  over 
Scotch  salmon;  they  objected  to  that. 

6862.  So  you  took  your  own? — No,  we  let  the 
whole  thing  drop ; we  could  not  get  funds  to  do  it. 

6863.  Is  there  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
artificial  hatching? — No,  it  seemed  very  lukewarm; 
people  don’t  understand  it,  I think. 

6864.  What  aro  your  modes  of  capture  in  Lough 
Derg? — Well,  cross  lines,  trolling,  and  dapping. 

6865.  Have  you  no  nets? — They  have  been  put 
a stop  to  : they  were  a great  trouble  there. 

6866.  How  long  ago? — About  two  years  ago  we 
got  an  inquiry  held. 

6867.  What  kind  of  nets? — They  were  draw  nets. 

6867a.  Draft  nets? — Yes;  there  was  one  man 

alone  sent  close  on  nine  ton  of  fish  away  one  year. 

6868.  What  change  did  you  find  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  nets? — We  have  hardly  had  time  to 
tell  the  change  yet ; I think  the  law  only  came  into 
force  last  June  or  July. 

6869.  It  has  not  shown  any  sign  of  helping  the 
fishes? — Not  yet. 

6870.  Because  you  mentioned  they  were  diminish- 
ing ? — It  has  shown  no  sign  yet. 

6871.  But  you  have  no  statistics? — No. 

6872.  That  is  rather  an  uncertain  mode  of  dis- 
criminating as  to  diminution  or  increase,  I mean 
without  statistics? — We  just  know,  and  everybody  is 
of  the  same  opinion  now,  that  it  is  not  worth  fishing. 

6873.  May  not  the  diminution  in  the  catch  he 
due  to  tho  weather? — No,  I would  not  say  so. 
Lovely  days,  last  year  you  would  not  get  a fish. 

6874.  And  the  state  of  the  water? — No,  nothing 

to  do  with  the  state  of  the  water;  the  trout  did 
not  seem  to  be  there.  Before,  when  the  Mav  fly 
came  up,  you  would  see  the  lake  boiling,  now  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  trout  in  it.  , 

6875.  What  about  the  spawning  fish?— We  saved 
all  that  went  up  last  year. 

6876.  You  had  a goodly  number?— A large 


number  went  up. 

6877.  Larger  than  you  had  in  some  previom 
years? — I would  not  say  so. 

6878.  I mean  this  winter?— Yes,  we  had  a great. 


increase  this  winter. 

6879.  That  seems  to  be  very  general,  lhen  y 
look  forward  to  an  improvement  in  the  future. 
Yes. 

6880.  These  are  the  only  methods  of  capture 

used? — That  is  all.  , .> 

6881.  You  do  not  refer  to  salmon— only  to - w®* 


No ; salmon  pass  up  the  rivers  and  spawn,  butj*? 
hardly  ever  catch  one  on  the  lake.  I have  u& 


one  since  I came  to  the  lake  thirteen  years  ag^  - 

6882.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— 

caught  one  with  a cross  line.  , „ 

6883.  Could  you  just  point  out  on  the  jaap* 

the  Ballinderry  river  enters  the  lake.  ( . 

points  out.)  How  many  people  are  there  m u 
in  the  trout  fishing— how  many  different  ^ 
are  there,  nets,  rods  and  poachers— I w J 
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fcnow  who  are  interested  in  the  fishing  of  the  district 
you  have  given  evidence  about? — I think  the 
poachers  are  most  interested,  and  then  the  rod  men ; 
there  are  no  net  men. 

6884.  The  nets  have  entirely  ceased? — Entirely 

ceased. 

6885.  And  your  evidence  is  that  you  think  there 
has  not  been  time  yet  to  ascertain  whether  that 
has  done  any  good?— No. 

6886.  How  long  is  that  in  operation? — Last  June 
or  July  the  Bill  came  into  force. 

6887.  Where  do  the  trout  go  to  spawn? — Up  the 
Ballinderry  river,  for  a mile  and  a half. 

6888.  Any  other  rivers?-. — Oh,  yes;  the  Ca-rriga- 
horrigh  river. 

6889.  And  your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  when 
they  are  up  in  the  shallow  water  in  the  spawning 
grounds  they  are  poached? — I have  no  doubt  about 
it;  in  the  old  days  no  trout  or  salmon  ever  came 
back. 

6890.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  grills 


at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers  to  prevent  the  spawn-  April  23.  moo. 
mg  fish  going  up,  and  then  protecting  the  rivers  left  w~.' 
open;  your  watchers  would  be  fewer,  if  you  had  Reeves'." 
two  or  three  good  spawning  rivers  running  into 
Lough  Derg,  and  guarding  the  mouths  of  the  others? 

— I think  it  would  be  a good  idea,  just  keep  a few 
of  the  best  spawning  rivers  open. 

6891.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course  you  have  suggested 

that  a licence  should  be  put  on  the  dapping  men  ? 

Yes. 

6892.  You  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  a licence 
of  10s.  should  be  put  on  trout  fishing  all  over 
Ireland? — Oh,  no,  it  is  only  just  to  get  money  to 
preserve. 

6893.  What  you  mean  is,  -I  suppose,  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Conservators  in  certain  dis- 
tricts to  put  a special  licence  for  trout  fishing  as 
they  deem  suitable  for  that  particular  district? — Yes. 

6894.  And  new  legislation,  because,  of  course, 
there  is  no  licence  for  trout  now? — It  is  the  only 
way  I see  of  getting  money. 


William  P.  H.  Lloyd -Vac gh an,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


6895.  Chairman. — You  are  interested,  I believe, 
in  the  same  district  as  the  last  witness? — I am; 
and  I am  also  interested  in  the  Parsonstown  dis- 
trict— I am  a member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fish 
Preservation  Associations  in  both  districts. 

6896.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Reeves  has  said? 
—Yes. 

6897.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  his  state- 
ments?— I do. 

6898.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  salmon  ? — No,  I cannot ; it  is  all  with  regard  to 
the  trout.  Of  course,  I could  give  evidence  as  to 
the  salmon  coming  up  the  rivers — the  breeding  of 
salmon;  but  I cannot  give  evidence  as  to  killing. 

6899.  You  consider  that  the  trout  fishing  has 
fallen,  off  in  the  district  so  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less?— It  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  since  1887, 
when  the  dapping  began;  I considered  that  the 
breeding  and  destruction  about  balanced  each  other, 
and  when  the  factor  of  dapping  came  in  there  was 
a tremendous  falling  off. 

6900.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  remedy  but  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Reeves? — I think  the  winter, 
poaching  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  things  of  all. 

I am  perfectly  aware  about  Ferbane,  about  Clara, 
and  about  Scariff,  that  pigs  are  fed  on  salmon  and 
trout:  gentlemen  in  whom  I have  every  confidence 
informed  me  they  knew  it  of  their  own  knowledge. 
Then  I know  trout  and  salmon  are  killed  and  salted 
for  country  use. 

6901.  And  is  this  a thing  of  recent  date,  or  has 
it  always  existed? — I think  it  is  getting  worse;  it 
has  always  existed,  but  I think  people  are  getting 
more  skilful. 

6902.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  put  it  down 
by  prosecutions? — It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch 
them,  for  we  have  no  staff  of  bailiffs;  occasionally 
prosecutions  take  place.  In  Parsonstown  district, 
where  Col.  Rutledge  is  secretary,  prosecutions  have 
taken  place  there  with  success. 

. 6903.  What  you  are  really  suffering  from  accord- 
mg  to  your  and  Mr.  Reeves’  evidence  is  want  of 
fluids  to  employ  bailiffs  ? — Want  of  funds  to  employ 
a suitable  staff,  and  want  of  funds  to  establish  a 
hatchery.  There  are  about  200  miles  of  rivers  run- 
auig  into  Lough  Derg,  and  a system  of  poaching 
easts  on  every  one  of  them;  the  better  the  river, 
the  more  poaching  is  done.  I endorse  very  much 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  P.  Malloch,  of  Perth,  gave  you 
I think  that  the  preservation  of  rivers  should  be 
placed  much  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Constabulary, 
•®d  I especially  consider  that  all  fines  obtained  by 
mem  be  paid  to  the  constables  who  prove  the  cases. 

fines  at  present  go  to  a Constabulary  fund,  and 
the  police  are  not  very  anxious  to  exert  themselves 
m such  cases ; but  if  the  money  came  directly  into 


the  constable’s  pocket,  I think  a very  great  change  William  P.  H. 
would  take  place.  I know  the  police  have  been 
doing  their  best;  but  when  we  prosecute  for  the  D^S  an,J,p** 
destruction  of  salmon,  several  policemen  have  after- 
wards asked  me  what  was  the  difference;  they  did 
not  know.  That  was  the  reason  Mr.  Reeves  sug- 
gested that  drawings  of  the  different  fish  should  be 
sent  to  the  police. 

6904.  But  the  police  do  assist  you  in  your  dis- 
trict?— They  do,  decidedly.  I think  that  in  case  local 
societies  are  formed  that  the  District  Councils  should 
be  made  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  bailiffs;  if 
we  had  one-half  of  the  cost  of  our  bailiffs  paid  we 
would  have  our  heads  above  water. 

6905.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  it  should  be  obliga- 
tory on  the  Councils? — I do;  if  it  is  not  made 
obligatory  you  would  not  get  it. 

6906.  You  might  employ  any  number  of  bailiffs? 

— We  would  have  to  pay  half  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  so  we  won’t  employ  more  than  we  want ; 
and  I consider,  with  reference  to  the  fines  remitted 
by  Dublin  Castle,  that  system  should  be  changed 
I have  known  of  fines  of  many  pounds  remitted  to 
Is. 

6907.  I suppose  that  was  on  a memorial,  probably 
locally  supported? — A memorial;  and,  most  pro- 
bably, not  approved  of  by  the  magistrates. 

6908.  Mr.  Green. — I think  you  can  hardly  say 
“ most  probably  ” ? — I have  known  fines  remitted 
at  Roscrea  when  the  magistrates  were  totally  op- 
posed to  it. 

6909.  Chairman. — -Without  reference  to  the 
magistrates  who  imposed  the  fines? — Reference  to 
us;  but  we  said  the  law  should  take  its  course.  I 
also  consider  that  such  cases  should  be  heard  by  the 
Resident  Magistrates. 

6910.  Have  any  of  these  remissions  happened 
lately? — Not  recently. 

6911.  How  long  ago  is  it  since? — Some  years. 

6912.  The  fines,  then,  that  have  been  imposed  of 
late  years  have  been  enforced? — They  have  been 
enforced. 

6913.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  any  good  effect? 

— I cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  that,  be- 
cause it  was  chiefly  on  salmon  waters  these  fines 
were  remitted.  Also,  I recommend  that  the  law 
that  fishing  boats  should  have  their  owners’  names 
on  them  should  be  strictly  enforced.  It  is  now  a 
dead  letter,  and  when  you  catch  men  fishing  illegally 
they  can  give  wrong  names,  and  you  cannot  arrest 
or  prosecute  them. 

6914.  Does  this  illegal  fishing  take  place  through 
boats  chiefly? — On  Lough  Derg  through  boats. 

Three  days  ago  there  were  five  otters  being  fished. 

I got  a return  to-day  from  the  Railway  Co.,  and  that 
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April  23,  moo  return  states  that  14  cwt.  12  stone  of  fish  were  sent 
■William  P.  H.  away  since  the  fishing  opened,  and  I am  perfectly 
Lloyd-  certain  a large  majority  of  that  was  obtained  by 

Vaughan,  j.v.,  poaching. 

6915.  Has  this  been  a good  year,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, for  fishing? — Very  bad,  so  far;  but  we  cannot 
judge  until  the  May  fly  season  comes  on. 

6916.  But  it  does  not  promise  to  be  a good  year ? 
— It  does  not. 

6917.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more? — I do 
r.ot. 

6918.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  long  has  your 
experience  extended? — Twenty-five  years. 

6919.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Shannon 
when  your  experience  began? — There  was  plenty 
of  fish  for  everybody  then;  in  fact,  the  good  sport 
continued  until  1887. 

6920.  Had  you  very  good  fishing  before  the 
diminution  of  the  trout? — We  had. 

6921.  Then  the  diminution  was  comparatively 
sudden? — It  began  in  1887,  and  it  continued  steadily 
from  that  on. 

6922.  It  would  have  been  so  interesting  to  have 
had  accurate  statistics? — Well,  I don’t  live  on  the 
lake ; I have  only  a fishing  lodge  there,  and  go  there 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week,  so  that  I 
could  not  possibly  compare  one  year  with  another 
except  that  I know  that  a certain  quantity  of  fish 
were  killed  when  dapping  began,  and  certain  quan- 
tities of  fish  were  killed  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

6923.  I suppose  you  have  noticed  no  great  change 
in  the  spawning  season? — I have  not. 

6924.  You  have  had  a good  many  spawners  every 
season? — We  had  a good  many  spawners  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  I can  say  the  result  of 
having  a bailiff  on  the  Ballinderry  river  the  year 
before  last  was  that  the  following  spring  we  had 
the  river  full  of  fry. 

6925.  You  don’t  complain  of  the  diminution  of 
the  young  forms? — No. 

6926.  It  is  the  larger  fishes? — Yes;  the  larger 
fish  are  killed  on  the  spawning  beds. 

6927.  Is  there  any  cause  affecting  the  young 
forms? — I don’t  think  so. 


6928.  No  special  cause  in  regard  to  capture  or 
otherwise? — No,  I don’t  think  so;  I don’t  kn0 
any  cause  except  the  fly  fishing.  Fly  fishers  killed 
any  number  of  immature  salmon. 

6929.  There  is  no  illegal  net  which  captures  the 
young  forms? — Not  that  I know  of. 

6930.  Shall  you  yet  make  efforts  to  get  a 
hatchery?— -Yes,  if  we  can  get  our  friends  to  support 


6931.  A very  important  matter  with  regard  to 
the  trout? — We  have  about  £20  a year  income  as 
Mr.  Reeves  says;  if  we  had  £10  a year  more’ we 
could  do  the  bailiff  system  perfectly  on  those  two 
rivers.  Then  we  require  extra  money  for  hatcheries 

6932.  It  would  not  cost  much? — About  £50  a" 
year,  Mr.  Hall  Dare  says. 

6933.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  they  poison 
at  all  in  these  rivers? — No. 

6934.  No  spurge?— No,  that  is,  fortunately,  un- 
known there. 

6935.  How  do  they  take  these  fish? — Spears  and 
lights  at  night. 

6936.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  remember  when  the 
dapping  began? — 1887. 

6937.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Would  you  ask 
him  to  describe  the  dapping? — You  use  a long  light 
rod,  you  use  a blow  line,  and  you  put  two  to  three 
green  drakes  on  the  hook,  and  you  let  the  bait  drift 
down,  and  keep  your  rod  so  that  the  line  floats  out, 
and  if  you  see  a trout  rising  drop  the  fly,  or  a trout 
may  see  the  fly  himself.  Gentlemen  came  up 
in  yachts  when  the  dapping  began  first,  and  they 
were  generally  satisfied  if  they  got  30  lbs.  of  trout 
a day  per  boat;  I have  known  that  repeatedly  in 
the  first  year  of  it. 

6938.  Mr.  Green. — The  history  of  the  tiling  is 
this : after  the  May  fly  business  began  there  was  a 
great  boom  in  trout  fishing  on  Lough  Derg,  and  then 
it  came  to  a climax. 

6939.  And  has  been  going  down  steadily  since? — 
Yes. 

6940.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — And  the  num- 
ber of  fish? — The  number  of  fish  and  the  number 
of  boats. 


Mr.  Whatelv 
Kllig,  j.p. 


Mr.  Whately  Ellis,  j.p.,  examined. 


6941.  Chairman. — What  district  do  you  come 
from? — The  Cashen  and  Feale;  it  is  the  nearest  to 
the  sea  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Shannon,  close  to 
Ballybunion,  at  the  mouth. 

6942.  Is  your  evidence  connected  with  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  the  upper  part?— The  whole  of  it; 
chiefly  with  the  upper  part. 

6943.  Is  it  with  regard  to  the  salmon  ?— -Salmon 
and  trout ; that  is  all  we  have  got  in  the  river. 

6944.  Has  the  fishing  there  been  falling  off  of 
late  years?— Oh,  greatly. 

6945.  A steady  fall? — Well,  up  and  down;  but 
down  all  the  time — a slight  fluctuation;  a 

little  better  some  years : last  year  was  a compara- 
tively good  year. 

, ®94£v  7et  «*»•  you  judge  of  what  this  year  will 
be?— We  have  not  opened  yet;  not  until  the  1st  of 
May. 

6947.  Is  there  anything  particular  you  wish  to 
bring  under  our  notice?— I think  that  artificial 
of  Propagation  would  be  of  very  great  assist- 

6^.  Hatcheries--^  tbere  been  no  hatchery 
established  on  those  rivers  ?— There  has  been  no 
hatchery  established,  but,  judging  from  the  results 
1 have  seen  m other  places  it  would  be  a very 
great  source  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fish. 

6949.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off 
netting SUpPy  of  ^ ln  this  river?— Firstly^over- 

6950.  Where?— At  the  mouth. 

6951.  Has  that  been  on  the  increase? — Greatly. 


Before  the  North  Kerry  Railway  was  built  there 
were  only  from  nine  to  twelve  nets  that  fished,  and 
the  fish  had  to  be  sent  to  Glin  to  be  sent  away; 
since  the  railway  has  been  built  they  have  a station 
close  to  them,  and  there  are  forty-one  nets,  and 
until  last  year  they  were  fishing  a thirty  yards  gut 
with  300  or  400  yards  of  a net,  one  behind  the 
other,  making  it  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  fish 
to  pass  up,  except  according  to  the  weekly  dose 


6952.  Were  those  nets  legal? — Yes. 

6953.  Were  they  in  the  open  sea? — The  tidal 
waters. 

6954.  Where  the  public  can  fish? — Yes.  Then 
another  great  cause  of  the  diminution  of  fish  is  the 
destruction  of  gravelling.  They  really  don’t  know 
the  difference;  they  go  for  what  they  call  sprats 
there;  but,  of  course,  they  are  the  first  year’s  salmon 
fry,  and  they  are  killed  in  great  numbers  by  every 
unlicensed  angler  fishing  for  brown  trout.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  killed  with  the  fly. 

6955.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  to  remedy 
that? — That  is  a question,  of  course,  of  bailiffs,  and 
a question  of  funds  altogether. 

6956.  Have  you  many  bailiffs  in  this  district- 

We  have  two  generally,  sometimes  three,  perhaps 
running  up  to  four  in  the  close  season;  there  are 
120  miles  of  river  we  have  to  watch,  and  there  are 
only  two  bailiffs.  . . 

6957.  Not  nearly  sufficient? — Not  at  all;  it  13 
a very  lawless  district;  we  would  want  a bailiff  f°r 
every  mile  of  it. 
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6958.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Con- 
stabulary?— I do,  and  I wish  to  say  I think  it 
-would  be  a very  good  thing  if  the  fines  were  paid 
directly  to  the  Constabulary ; they  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  help  us,  and  they  do  help  us.  One  of 
the  few  cases  of  a capture  of  poisoners  effected  last 
year  was  effected  through  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
stabulary. It  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them;  I 
only  know  of  one  or  two  caught  in  twenty-five  years. 

6959.  Do  they  poison  much  in  that  district? — 
They  do,  with  yellow  root  (or  spurge),  lime,  and 
guano. 

6960.  In  the  close  season? — No,  the  open  season, 
in  July  or  August.  They  only  poison  when  the 
river  is  low,  and  the  water  hot,  otherwise  the  volume 
of  the  river  is  too  great  and  rapid ; but  when  they 
get  a chance  they  would  poison  miles  of  river.  The 
protection  has  been  rather  better  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  river  was  completely  depleted  of 
fish,  especially  trout — white  trout  was  a thing  of  the 
past — and  it  used  to  be  a very  fine  river. 

6961.  Do  they  sell  the  poisoned  fish? — No,  salt 
them  down;  and  they  also  salt  the  spent  fish  they 
kill  in  the  winter  season.  They  kill  them  with  a 
torch  and  spear  or  gaff,  and,  what  is  more  destruc- 
tive even  than  a torch,  a foot  net,  because  it  is 
very  hard  to  detect.  When  a man  is  torching  the 
bailiff  can  see  the  torch,  and  can  get  up  close;  but 
with  a foot  net,  two  men  have  a neb,  they  stretch 
across  it  from  one  man’s  foot  to  the  other's  in  the 
ford,  and  hold  the  net  there  without  light  of 
any  kind,  and  two  or  three  men  come  at  the 
top  of  the  ford  and  beat  the  spawning  fish  down 
into  the  net,  which-  is  a purse  net,  and  they  will 
kill  perhaps  100  salmon  in  one  night.  It  is  very 
hard  to  detect  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  light 
with  it.  They  kill  a good  many  with  the  gaff 
also. 

6962.  You  attribute  the  falling  off  mainly  to 
poaching? — To  netting  and  poaching,  and,  I believe 
natural  causes  have  a good  deal  to  say  to  it,  because 
it  is  bad  everywhere  some  years. 

6963.  Is  there  any  other  point? — I think  there 
ought  to  be  a change  made  in  the  law  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  fishing — they  ought  nob  to  be 
allowed  to  fish  as  they  do,  making  a complete  stop- 
page of  the  river;  then,  I think,  all  fishery  cases 
ought  to  be  tried  by  two  Resident  Magistrates. 

6964.  But  before  you  leave  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  fishing,  is  not  that  under  the  control  of  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  at  present? — I suppose  it 
would  be. 

6965.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  law  neces- 

sary?— No,  a bye-law,  I suppose,  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  do  it.  I think  all  fishery  cases 
ought  to  be  tried  by  two  Resident  Magistrates,  be- 
cause there  is  a great  deal  of  local  influence  used 
with  the  ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  fishery 
cases  are  really  a farce.  Also,  I think  the  appeals 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  be  done  away  with 
—that  is,  an  appeal  as  to  fines  for  netting  or  other 
illegal  fishing — they  have  been  remitted  and  cut 
down  in  very  flagrant  cases  to  very  small  sums. 
_v°  “ter  than  the  year  before  last — and  that  was 
done  where  the  magistrate  was  actually  communi- 
**1  ^th — ^ere  was  a Resident  Magistrate,  and 

when  he  was  communicated  with  he  said  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  take  its  course ; hut 
me  fine  was  cut  down  all  the  same. 

6966.  Was  his  opinion  backed  up  by  the  other 
^magistrates  ? — He  was  the  only  magistrate 

6967.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  were  referred 
A£Lany  way? — * cannot  say;  it  is  a very  wild 

stnct,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  local  magis- 
ate  there ; it  is  out  in  the  mountains.  Then  there 
tfie  netting  in  the  upper  waters : I think  all  net 
fling  ought  to  be  abolished  in  fresh  water  entirely ; 
would  put  every  net  off  the  fresh  water. 


6968.  Is  there  much  netting  now  in  the  upper 
waters  ?— There  is  a good  deal  of  fresh  water  net- 
ting. I think,  also,  that  poisoning  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  imprisonment  without  a fine,  made 
an  indictable  offence;  it  is  a very  serious  thin®. 
It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  catch,  and  when  a man 
is  caught  he  ought  to  pay  for  it,  because  it  is  not 
one  case  out  of  100  that  is  caught. 

6969.  But  malting  that  change  would  not  enable 
you  to  catch  more? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

6970.  Your  complaint  is  that  now  the  poisoners 
are  not  caught,  by  making  the  penalty  more  severe 
you  are  not  more  likely  to  catch  them?— No;  but 
mere  likely  to  prevent  them  fishing ; it  would  frighten 
them,  if  they  knew  they  would  be  imprisoned,  if 
caught,  without  the  option  of  a fine.  A case  came 
under  my  notice  this  year : a man  was  caught,  and 
he  went  around  through  the  country  making  a 
martyr  of  himself ; he  got  the  fine  subscribed,  aud 
a couple  of  pounds  over  for  drink.  He  paid  the 
fine,  and  was  drunk  for  three  weeks. 

6971.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  known  this 
river  for  how  many  years? — I have  fished  it  for 
thirty  years. 

6972.  And  you  notice  a marked  change? — A very 
great  change;  it  used  to  be,  as  I remember  it,  one 
of  the  best  rivers  in  Ireland  for  its  size,  now  it  is 
not  worth  fishing 

6973.  When  do  the  salmon  enter  the  river? — 
They  begin  running  in  March. 

6974.  Not  before  March? — They  may  run.  in  the 
end  of  February  if  they  get  floods. 

6975.  You  complain  of  the  net  fishing  in  the  sea? 
— In  the  tidal  waters,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Feale;  we  cannot  touch  that,  it  is  practically  in  the 
Shannon. 

6976.  In  what  year  were  those  nine  to  twelve  nets 
present? — I can  only  give  it  to  you  roughly;  the 
Kerry  line  was  built  about  1880  or  1882,  and  from 
that  date  the  fishing  began  to  go  down. 

6977.  Then  the  forty-one  nets  appeared  what 
year? — We  bad  forty-one  last  year;  they  have  been 
gradually  increasing. 

6978.  Not  in  any  particular  year,  but  gradually? 
— Gradually  increasing. 

6979.  Do  they  capture  many  salmon? — They  kill 
every  salmon  that  comes  up  nearly,  according  to 
the  year;  if  the  fish  are  there  they  get  them  all. 

6980.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  many 
they  capture? — I could  not  give  you  the  exact  num- 
bers ; a man  would  kill  thirty  or  forty  fish  a haul 
sometimes,  or  fifty  fish. 

6981.  You  don’t  have  the  statistics  ?— No,  I cau- 
not  give  you  them. 

6982.  Do  they  capture  trout  also? — White  trout, 
until  last  year.  Last  year  the  net  was  only  a 5-inch 
mesh,  and  I saw  trout  four  to  the  1 lb.  killed  in 
that  mesh;  we  had  an  inquiry,  and  the  mesh  has 
been  enlarged  to  seven  inches. 

6983.  Then  this  mode  of  working  the  net  you 
describe? — The  river  is  slob  on  both  sides:  that  is, 
at  high  tide  it  will  stretch  nearly  a mile  wide,  but 
the  fishing  part  of  the  river  is  only  about  thirty 
yards  wide.  They  used  to  go  out  with  400  yards 
of  a uet,  anchor  the  boat  or  hold  the  boat  stationary, 
and  have  a man  on  the  other  bank,  and,  as  the  tide 
rose  they  pay  out  the  net,  practically  making  a 
stationary  engine  of  it,  and  it  became  a huge  hag. 
When  the  full  uet  was  paid  out,  the  400  yards, 
then  they  would  haul  it,  and  as  that  was  coming  in 
there  was  another  paying  out  above  it,  and  another 
above  that,  and  so  on. 

6984.  Before  one  net  was  brought  in  the  other 
was  fishing? — Yes. 

6985.  Is  there  a tendency  for  the  nets  still  to 
increase — did  they  increase  last  year? — No,  they 
had  forty-one  nets ; that  was  the  full  number.  We 
had  the  nets  shortened  this  year,  and  I don’t  know 
what  the  effects  will  be,  because  they  have  not  taken 
out  their  licences  yet. 

2 Q 2 
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6986.  But  they  all  take  out  licences? — Oh,  these 
are  all  licensed. 

6987.  There  is  no  unlicensed  netting? — No;  we 
depend  on  these  entirely  for  our  income  for  the 
preservation  of  the  river. 

6988.  And  you  find  the  licences  satisfactory? — 
Not  nearly  enough;  we  get  from  £130  to  £140  a 
year. 

6989.  You  would  suggest  an  increase  in  the 
licences? — The  only  increase  I would  suggest,  I 
think  if  a rod  man  paid  £1,  a man  who  fished  with 
300  yards  of  net  should  pay  £30,  for  he  would  kill 
as  much  as  all  the  rod  men  on  the  river  for  a 
season. 

6990.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
net  licence? — Yes,  according  to  the  length. 

6991.  Then  you  mentioned  poisons  were  often 
used  in  your  neighbourhood,  especially  spurge? — 
Yes. 

6992.  And  the  spawning  fishes  were  killed? — -No, 
not  the  spawning  fish — that  is  in  the  open  season 
entirely;  the  spawning  fish  are  killed  by  the  foot 
net,  gaff,  spear  and  rod.  There  is  not  much  rod 
fishing  now  in  the  close  season. 

6993.  You  mentioned  guano  as  a poison? — Yes. 

6994.  How  do  they  utilise  it? — They  put  it  into 
the  river  the  same  as  lime  or  spurge.  They  only 
do  it  when  the  water  is  light,  when  the  river  is 
heavy  they  don’t  try  it ; but  when  the  river  is  light 
they  put  a bag  of  guano  into  the  ford,  and  let  it 
be  carried  down  by  the  river.  They  try  everything. 

6995.  Would  they  put  the  whole  bag  in? — 
According  to  what  amount  of  water  they  wanted  to 
poison. 

6996.  Is  it  very  efficacious? — I cannot  say;  I 
have  not  seen  it ; I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

6997.  What  was  the  other  thing  you  mentioned? 
— Spurge  and  lime ; these  are  the  two  chief  things. 

6998.  Do  they  kill  many  fishes? — A good  many 
fish;  of  course,  the  spurge  kills  more  in  the  river 
than  the  lime — lime  will  only  poison  one  pool,  but 
spurge  will  kill  miles. 

6999.  You  noticed  a great  change  in  the  supply 
of  white  trout? — Great. 

7000.  More  so  than  in  the  salmon? — Yes;  there 
are  a certain  number  of  salmon,  but  the  white  trout 
are  practically  extinct.  In  1880,  or  thereabouts,  on 
any  sort  of  a decent  day  you  would  get  twenty  or 
thirty  white  trout  average  1 lb.  I killed  nine  white 
trout  the  whole  of  last  season. 

7001.  What  aoout  their  spawning? — They  spawn 
a great  deal  earlier  than  the  salmon;  they  don’t 
spawn  in  the  river  proper,  but  in  the  small  little 
“gloshers,”  the  tiny  streams;  they  run  up  them 
in  September.  The  salmon,  of  course,  spawn  in  the 
big  rivers.  With  regard  to  that,  I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing  if  the  salmon  were  prevented 
from  ascending  the  tributaries  that  cannot  be  pro- 
tected— there  are  miles  and  miles  of  tributaries  in 
my  district  which  no  salmon  ever  comes  down  which 
goes  up.  I have  seen  salmon  up  in  the  mountains 
in  streams  not  that  breadth  (stretch  of  witness’s 
arms).  I thmk  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  kept 
below  a certain  limit,  where  they  could  be  watched. 

7002.  The  only  difficulty  is  about  the  grating? — 
Of  course,  that  is  the  difficulty;  at  the  same  time 
that  could  be  obviated  by  placing  an  impassable 
weir — a straight  jump. 

7003.  What  about  the  river?— It  won’t  affect 
the  river. 

7004.  Flooding? — You  will  get  a place  between 

high  banks  where  that  could  be  quite  easily  built 

a jump  that  no  fish  could  get  over;  it  would  not 
affect  the  outlying  land  in  the  slightest. 

7005.  Have  you  noticed  white  trout  spawning  at 
all? — There  are  none  there  to  spawn:  I have  not 
seen  a white  trout  spawning  for  the  last  ten  years. 

7006.  Whereas  formerly  you  saw  many? — Oh, 
yes.  I might  just  mention  that  was  another  way 
of  poaching ; but  it  is  not  tridd  lately,  because  it  is 


not  worth  it.  They  go  out  with  baskets  in  these 
small  streams,  and  put  a basket  down  in  front  of  a 
small  fall,  get  200  yards  up,  and  walk  down  the 
stream  and  drive  all  the  white  trout  down,  that  is 
the  spawning  fish.  They  call  that  basketing;  but 
they  don’t  do  it  now. 

7007.  Is  this  foot  net  much  used? — Not  so  much, 
now  as  formerly.  It  is  used  for  the  capture  of 
spawning  fish  entirely.  The  preservation  has  been 
better  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  it  ever 
was  before.  Up  to  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  fact 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  preservation. 

7008.  You  think  it  is  now  in  abeyance?— I don’t 
think  it  is  used  so  much  now  as  formerly. 

7009.  Do  you  think  it  is  used  at  all  now?— I 
think  it  is ; I think  it  was  used  last  year. 

7010.  You  kept  no  statistics? — No. 

7011.  And  yet  the  river  is  all  under  your  own 
charge? — Well,  the  Conservators  of  the  district. 

7012.  There  are  no  injurious  fishes  in  your  river? 
— N o ; no  pike  or  anything  of  that  sort ; in  fact  if 
we  had  any  pike  we  would  have  no  fish  at  all.  TW 
is  the  only  thing  that  saves  us;  we  have  nothing 
but  salmon,  white  trout,  brown  trout,  and  eels. 

7013.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Cormorants?— 
Yes;  we  have  cormorants  and  seagulls,  and  a great 
many  otters. 

7014.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  is  the  outside 
engine  that  catches  salmon — the  most  seaward 
engine  that  could  catch  a salmon  ? — The  nets  on  the 
Long  Shore ; they  are  fishing  really  in  the  Shannon, 
or  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  It  is  just  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Feale,  and  they  kill  tremendous 
quantities  of  fish. 

7015.  Are  they  fixed  engines? — No. 

7016.  Are  there  any  stake  nets? — No. 

7017.  They  are  the  same  we  have  in  all  rivers — 
drift  nets? — Yes. 

7018.  There  is  nothing  outside  that? — No. 

7019.  All  these  are  licensed? — Yes. 

7020.  By  the  Commissioners.  Who  pays  their 
licence? — They  pay  the  licence. 

7021.  I wanted  to  get  your  evidence  clearly. 
You  said  you  would  rather  there  were  more  licences 
with  regard  to  money  ? — I say  I would  increase  the 
price  of  net  licences. 

7022.  You  would  increase  the  amount,  but  not 
the  number? — Oh,  no,  goodness  forbid. 

7023.  Are  there  too  many  licensed  nets  in  the 
district  now? — There  are.  My  contention  is  that 
the  nets  should  go  off  the  fresh  water  altogether, 
and  the  nets  at  the  mouth  should  be  decreased— 
limited  to  a certain  number. 

7024.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  there  are  so  many? 
— There  is  nothing  to  stop  them;  it  is  public  fish- 
ing; they  have  got  to  get  the  licences;  they  have 
the  money,  and,  as  long  as  they  have  the  money 
there  is  nobody  to  stop  them. 

7025.  There  is  no  body — the  County  Council  or 
anyone  else  that  could  refuse  a licence? — No. 

7026.  Then  you  would  like  to  see  the  number  of 
licences  reduced,  but  increased  in  value  ?-rThat  is 
so ; I think  some  limit  should  be  put  on  the  number 
of  nets  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors  or  some  qualified 
bodies. 

7027.  Is  there  any  weir  on  the  river  ?— There  is 
a very  bad  weir  at  Listowel — Latchford's  Weir. 

7028.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  a mill  dam?— It  u 3 
mill  dam ; there  has  been  legal  action  taken  three 
or  four  times  about  it,  and  it  is  there  still;  » 13 
impassable  in  anything  but  very  high  water. 

7029.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald  .—Can  fish  go 

up  it  ? — There  is  no  gap  at  all ; fish  cannot  get  up 
except  in  very  high  water.  . 

7030.  How  long  has  it  been  in  that  state?— 
long  as  I can  remember;  it  has  been  added 
lately. 

7031.  Then  that  would  not  be  a reason  for  me 
decrease  of  fish  lately? — -It  has  been  added  to,  v 
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put  a top  on  it  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so ; 
it  was  about  the  same  time  that  fish  began  to  fall 
off  also. 

7032.  That  it  was  added  to? — Yes. 

7033.  That  is  the  size  of  the  way  for  the  fish  to 
cto  up  was  reduced? — The  weir,  as  it  used  to  stand, 
vas  fairly  passable,  though  there  was  no  gap  then. 
They  put  a straight  addition  to  it  with  a cap,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  fish  of  any  sort  to  get  over  that 
unless  the  water  is  very  high. 

7034.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  making  it  a 
penal  offence  to  poison? — Certainly. 

7035.  I don’t  know  whether  you  read  the  evi- 
dence given  before  us  in  Dublin  about  fish  poisoned 
bv  spurge  not  being  unwholesome  for  human  food? 
—I  saw  that. 

7036.  Is  that  your  experience? — I think  the  salt 
mitigates  it  in  a certain  way ; hut  I should  be  sorry 
to  eat  them. 

7037.  Chairman. — I don’t  understand  your  sug- 
gestion about  limiting  the  number  of  nets.  At 
present  they  are  unlimited  if  they  pay;  on  what 
principle  could  you  limit  them? — The  capacity  of 
the  river  to  carry  so  many  nets. 

7038.  To  whom  should  that  limiting  power  be 
given? — I should  say  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  or 
some  disinterested  body ; just  as  you  limit  a man  to 
a number  of  birds  on  a grouse  mountain. 

7039.  This  is  a right  belonging  to  the  public  now. 
How  could  you  sanction  the  rights  to  one  man  and 


deprive  another  of  it? — Go  in  rotation  or  ballot,  as 
they  do  on  the  Blackwater. 

Mr.  Green. — There  is  no  public  right  of  fishing 
on  the  Blackwater ; it  is  the  Duke’s,  who  can  limit 
the  nets  to  anything  he  likes. 

7040.  Chairman. — How  could  any  body  of  Com- 
missioners have  the  power  conferred  on  them  of 
saying,  “ We  will  give  to  A and  refuse  to  B,”  when 
both  are  entitled  to  it  by  public  law? — I think 
they  took  the  nets  off  the  Deel  altogether. 

7041.  Then  they  deprived  everybody? — I won’t 
quarrel  with  them  if  they  do  that  either. 

7042.  But  your  proposal  is  to  give  to  a public 
body  the  right  of  discriminating  between  A and  B. 
How  could  you  do  that? — I see  the  difficulty. 

7043.  Would  not  the  only  possible  way  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  nets  be  by  increasing  the  licence 
duty  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number  would 
fall  off? — I suppose  that  would  be  the  only  way 
out  of  it.  I see  the  difficulty;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  over-fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  falling  off. 

7044.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  high  do 
they  take  these  nets  on  the  Feale;.  not  above  the 
tide  ? — Yes ; they  fish  in  the  fresh  water. 

7045.  Is  that  legal? — It  is;  but  those  are  not 
public  nets;  they  are  private  nets  of  riparian  pro- 
prietors. 

7046.  Are  there  many  of  them? — Only  two  or 
three. 


Mr.  Harry  Lefroy,  j.p.,  examined. 


7047.  Chairman. — You  are  a mill  owner? — Yes. 

7048.  Where  do  you  live? — Killaloe;  about 
twelve  miles  from  here. 

7049.  What  is  the  particular  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us? — Clause  6 or  7 of  the  proposed 
Bill  for  putting  in  gratings  at  the  back  of  turbines. 
The  proposed  Bill  says  half-inch  gratings — Seton 
Karr’s  Bill. 

7050.  Sir  R.  IJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  Bill  of  last 
session? — Yes;  but  it  is  coming  on  again.  This 
Bill  proposes  to  put  in  half-inch  gratings  across 
the  tail  race;  that  means  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
outlet  of  the  water  is  to  be  stopped.  It  does  not 
require  an  engineer  to  know  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
power  then  must  be  taken  away.  And,  of  course,  if 
jou  take  50  per  cent,  of  the  power  away  from  a mill 
it  simply  shuts  it  down  altogether;  it  is  useless. 

7051.  Chairman. — How  would  the  grating  have 
that  effect? — Suppose  the  tail  race  is  six  feet — my 
tail  races  are  larger — if  you  put  in  a half-inch  iron 
bar  every  half-inch  it  reduces  the  area  of  that  to 
three  feet;  the  water  cannot  pass  through  three 
feet  and  get  away,  and  leave  the  effective  power 
on  the  wheel  that  it  had  originally.  Then  there 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  cleaning  gratings;  even 
across  the  mouth  of  a river  you  cannot  do  it.  Even 
d you  have  half  of  the  area  taken  away  you  still 
have  to  face  dirt  and  leaves  and  sticks  coming 
down,  which  would  shut  down  the  wheel  altogether. 
When  the  proposal  was  made,  some  time  ago,  I 
reduced  the  area  of  my  wheels  in  that  manner,  and 
simply  stopped  the  mill.  It  shut  down.  I tore  it 
up  at  once.  But  I did  it  to  satisfy  myself  what 
the  effect  would  be,  as  an  experiment.  I am  nearly 
always  in  the  mill  myself,  and,  as  a boy,  I saw  a 
i°t  of  poaching  all  round  the  district.  I would 
rather  be  on  my  oath — but  I can  solemnly  swear 
i nave  never  seen  a fish  in  any  of  our  mill  streams. 
We  take  the  water  from  the  canal,  that  takes  it 
direct  from  Lough  Derg,  and  in  my  life  I have 
never  seen  a salmon  in  it. 

7052.  The  mill  is  at  Edllaloe? — Yes ; but  we  take 
our  water  from  Lough  Derg.  I have  never  seen 
nh  either  in  the  tail  race  or  head  race,  of  either 
o the  wheels.  But  our  point  is  this,  that  if  that 
grating  is  enforced  across  the  tail  race  the  water 


will  back  up  and  stop  the  wheel  working.  The 
great  object  of  these  wheels  is  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
at  90  degrees,  and  the  moment  you  limit  that  you 
will  be  getting  rid  of  the  power.  About  a tur- 
bine— I agree  in  this,  that  when  a turbine  is  shut 
down  there  should  be  an  iron  grating  with  a hinge 
behind  it,  and  let  that  be  shut  down  too,  to  prevent 
fish  getting  under  it  for  shelter,  because  when  a 
mill  is  shut  down  the  great  inclination  is  to  get  into 
that  back  water  and  stay  there.  If  you  have  a 
gate  opening  upwards  which  the  pressure  of  the  water 
will  open  when  the  mill  is  working  that  is  all  right, 
because,  when  it  stops  that  will  fall  down  and  stop 
the  fish  getting  back. 

7053.  Have  you  got  a turbine? — We  will  have  to 
put  in  two.  We  have  at  present  from  300  to 
500  horse-power,  and  it  is  not  sufficient : we  want 
more.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  fishing  on 
the  Shannon  is  all  going  back.  That  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  only  one 
single  turbine  on  it.  I forget  how  many  hundreds 
of  miles  and  tributaries  there  are,  but  there  is 
only  one  turbine  on  it,  and 'that  is  at  Limerick. 

7054.  But  you  are  going  to  put  up  one? — We  will 
have  to  do  it;  we  want  more  power. 

7055.  Mr.  Green. — Is  there  water  in  your  tail 
race  when  the  mill  is  shut  down? — No;  to  get  the 
full  effect  you  want  to  get  your  sluice  as  low  as  you 
possibly  can ; there  may  be  an  inch  of  water ; there 
is  as  little  as  we  can  help. 

7056.  But  this  grating  you  are  speaking  of. 
There  must  be  some  water  in  the  tail  race  when  the 
mill  is  shut  down,  to  enable  them  to  get  in? — In 
summer  time  there  is  none,  but  in  winter  there  is. 
I would  like  the  Commission,  very  much,  to  take  a 
note  of  this,  that  on  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  fishing 
ou  the  Shannon  and  its  tributaries  there  is  only  one 
solitary  turbine — that  is  in  Limerick;  so  that 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  fishing. 

7057.  Chairman. — But  with  regard  to  the  poach- 
ing?— With  regard  to  poaching,  when  I was  a boy 
I remember,  at  Killaloe,  when  it  was  not  properly 
p-otected,  they  brought  up  fish  in  broad  daylight 
wrapped  round  their  waists — red  fish.  The  men 
whose  interest  it  was  to  protect  these  fish  far  more 
than  us,  because  they  were  earning  their  living  by 
them.  They  were  killing  the  goose,  with  the  golden 
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April  23,  1900.  eggs — -they  put  the  fish  behind  the  doors  and  in  our  to  protect  a fishery,  for,  as  far  as  I understand  h 
Mr.  Harry  sluices.  I said  I could  not  act  as  a water  bailiff,  gets  nothing  for  doing  it.  ’ s 

Lefroy,‘t.p  and  then  they  appointed  a new  man,  and  I have  7067.  I suppose  you  think  it  would  be  desiratl 
never  seen  any  fish  captured  at  Killaloe  in  winter  the  police  should  look  after  this? — I t.biny  so  ^ 
since  that  man  was  appointed.  But  you  want  more  1 think  the  whole  feeling  of  individual  fishermen  ’ 
men,  and  to  pay  them  better.  A man  is  not  going  that  if  the  law  was  upheld  there  would  be  very  littj3 

to  quarrel  with  his  neighbours  for  10s.  a week,  difficulty  about  it.  I thoroughly  endorse  what  has 

This  man  is  a good  man,  but  he  cannot  do  an  teen  said  that  no  one  but  a resident  magistrate 

impossibility ; he  has  over  ten  miles  of  river  to  pro-  should  try  such  a case.  A very  necessary  question 

lect.  I know  myself,  before  I knew  the  difference  of  money  comes  in.  In  other  places,  particularly 

between  a salmon  fry  and  a trout,  I have  caught  below  us,  they  contribute  to  a certain  extent  for 

and  eaten  hundreds  of  them  as  a youngster;  and  protecting  the  river;  but  in  our  district— I win  get 

I know  lately  two  ladies,  on  Ballinderry  river,  up  great  hot  water  for  saying  it,  but  I will  say 

Lough  Derg,  came  in  with  120  salmon  fry  in  their  it — in  our  district  the  fishery  owners  give  nothing 

basket,  and  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  7068.  Sir  It.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — You  mean  the 
doing  until  their  brother  told  them  these  were  riparian  proprietors? — Yes ; they  give  nothing  to 

salmon  fry.  There  was  no  one  to  stop  them;  no  protect  the  bailiffs.  If  I have  a large  pheasant 

one  knew  the  difference,  or  cared  whether  they  shooting  I don’t  ask  you  to  pay  my  keepers;  but 

caught  them.  if  my  pheasants  injure  your  crop  I have  to  pay  y0u. 

7058.  Did  they  catch  them  on  rods? — They  If  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  injure  my  water 

caught  them  with  trout  flies  on  rods.  There  is  a power,  why  should  I have  to  pay  for  all  these  pro- 
long stretch  of  water  with  a nice  gravelly  bottom  posed  works ; it  would  be  supposed  to  benefit  the 

on  which  the  fish  rest  before  going  up  to  the  sluice  fisheries,,  and  I am  asked  to  pay  for  it.  Why 

gates.  should  not  the  fishery  owners  contribute  some- 

7059.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that? — thing  towards  preserving  the  river ? The  late 

Examine  the  baskets  as  they  are  coming  in  to  see  owner  of  our  fisheries  at  Killaloe  did  give  a good 

the  salmon  fry  is  not  there,  and  when  you  are  pretty  deal ; but  the  present  one  has  given  nothing,  to 

certain  they  ought  to  know  the  difference,  after  two  my  knowledge. 

or  three  cautions,  to  punish  them.  One  wretched  7069.  The  whole  amount  of  the  income  now 
salmon  fry  is  no  use  to  the  person  who  gets  it;  comes  from  the  licences? — From  the  licences.  And 

but  you  are  killing  a good  salmon  afterwards,  and  that  is  a particular  point  with  us,  too.  A man 

no  one  has  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  salmon  fry  comes  to  Killaloe  to  fish;  he  takes  out  his  licence 

caught  in  our  district,  and  greatly  through  ignor-  in  Cork,  and  he  never  fishes  in  Cork.  That  is  very 

ance.  I don’t  think  at  this  minute  if  you  put  a unfair  to  our  district,  which  is  the  biggest  protected 

salmon  fry  and  a white  trout  at  a distance  from  district  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  We  are  very  short 

me  I could  tell  the  difference.  I have  often  heard  of  funds,  and  the  Conservators  in  Limerick  are  a 

fishermen  disputing  which  was  it,  a white  trout  fry  much  abused  body— I don’t  think  they  deserve  all 

or  a salmon  fry;  technical  knowledge,  of  course,  the  abuse  they  get. 

could  tell  at  once.  7070.  The  licence  paid  in  Cork  goes  to  the  Cork 

7060.  But  you  cannot  prevent  their  being  caught?  district? — Goes  to  the  Cork  district,  and  enable  a 

—You  should  let  them  go.  man  to  fish  in  Killaloe.  I think,  wherever  a mau 

Mr.  Green. — White  trout  and  salmon  fry  would  begins  to  fish — say,  an  Englishman — it  is  very  un- 

come  under  the  same  category  legally ; the  difficulty  fair  for  him  to  take  out  his  licence  by  a side  influ- 

ii  getting  them  to  distinguish  between  salmon  fry  ence  in  Cork ; he  should  take  out  his  licence  in  the 

and  young  brown  trout.  district  in  which  he  begins  to  fish ; of  course,  if  he 

Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Salmon  fry  and  the  .Joes  anywhere  else  that  licence  will  do.  We  lose 

•white  trout  fry  are  under  the  same  legal  disability,  any  amount  of  licences  that  way.  With  dapping 

7061.  Mr.  Green. — You  are  speaking  of  the  the  same  on  Lough  Derg.  They  are  all  English 

small  salmon  fry  with  the  finger  marks? — Yes.  gentlemen  coming  over  to  fish.  We  are  veiy  glad 

7062.  As  long  as  they  stick  to  the  finger  marks  to  see  them ; but  we  have  to  preserve  the  winter 

it  is  quite  sufficient  as  a rough  and  ready  way  to  fishing  for  them,  and  they  give  nothing  towards  it. 

distinguish  the  salmon  fry? — But  half  the  people  In  1889  I went  up  in  my  own  steam  launch  and 

don’t  know  it;  very  few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  three  boats,  and  in  eleven  days  we  got  305  lbs.  of 

numbers  of  salmon  fry  caught  through  ignorance ; trout.  We  have  gone  up  steadily  every  year  from 

people  don’t  know  it.  that  on,  but  it  has  gone  down  to  25  lbs. ; and,  as 

7063.  Chairman. — Don’t  you  think,  in  any  case,  far  as  I am  concerned,  I won’t  go  again ; it  is  not 

if  they  once  catch  them  there  is  great  danger  of  worth  it. 

their  being  destroyed;  they  won’t  know  how  to  7071.  You  think  the  fish  have  ceased  to  be  there! 
take  the  hooks  out  and  let  them  out  into  the  river  — Between  poaching  and  everything  else  they  have 

so  that  they  will  live? — It  is  a very  small  hook  gone;  before  that  the  whole  Shannon  was  in  aboil 

they  are  caught  on.  Any  way  make  the  rule  that  when  the  May  fly  was  rising;  you  don’t  see  them 

they  must  be  let  go.  at  all  now. 

7064.  All  the  rule  could  do  would  be  to  prevent  7072.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  excessive  dap- 

tlieir  carrying  them  in  their  baskets;  but  if  they  ping? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say  what  is  the 

lull  them  in  the  river  and  throw  them  in  it  is  the  cause  of  that ; but  that  is  the  result.  There  again 

same?— But  all  the  fishing  is  in  the  middle  of  the  I don't  think  they  are  as  destructive  as  the  other 

river ; it  is  in  boats.  engines — the  cross  lines,  with  fifty  or  sixty  hook3. 

7065.  Mr.  Green. — It  is  quite  illegal  to  do  it? — Then  the  netting;  that  was  a wholesale  business 

Y es ; but  the  bailiff  cannot  be  there  to  watch  them,  sweeping  all  the  trout  before  it. 

There  may  be  five  or  six  boats  fishing  in  the  two  7073.  Mr.  Green— Does  the  May  fly  rise  in  the 
acres  of  water  above  Killaloe,  and  when  these  boats  same  quantity  as  it  used  ? — Yes ; last  year  there  was 
come  ashore  no  one  knows  what  they  have  got.  A a splendid  rise  of  May  fly. 

farmer  told  me  a few  days  ago  that  two  miles  on  7074.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— And  no  fish 

the  Clare  side  of  the  river  they  dammed  the  river  to  rise  to  it? — There  were  some;  but  nothing  like 
and  caught  fish  in  baskets,  and  fed  pigs  with  them,  other  years. 

7066.  Chairman.— Do  the  police  give  any  assis-  7075.  Professor  MTntosh.— About  your  tur- 
tance  there? — They  do;  but  I don’t  know  that  they  bines;  of  course  it  is  the  gravid  fish  you  want  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  whole  system,  that  they  protect  most?— Yes. 

are  bound  to  do.  It  is  not  defined  for  them,  and  it  7076.  You  don’t  require  a guard  during  certain 
is  very  unsatisfactory  for  a policeman  working  hard  months  of  the  year.  What  would  you  think  of  an 
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arrangement  whereby  the  guards  would  be  put  on 
in  April  and  taken  off  in  July? — You  see  it  would 
stop  us. 

7077.  But  during  that  time  very  few  leaves  and 
weeds  are  brought  down  by  the  stream,  as  a rule? — 
But  the  area  would  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent. 

7078.  An  engineer  might  calculate  with  regard 
to  the  force  of  the  water? — You  have  only  so  many 
cubic  feet  of  water. 

7079.  But  that  is  a question  for  an  engineer? — I 
am  an  engineer,  and  I cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 

7080.  What  do  you  think  of  that  arrangement 
for  putting  on  the  guards  for  the  months  men- 
tioned?— It  would  shut  us  down.  My  experiment 
is  perfectly  certain. 

7081.  You  might  widen  your  stream  a little? — 
Supposing  we  did  do  that,  why  should  we  bear  the 
cost  of  that : we  would  be  preserving  the  fish  for 
another  man.  I am  no  enemy  of  fishing,  for  I am 
a thorough  upholder  of  sport. 

7082.  You  have  the  public  interests  to  look  after  ? 
—But  why  should  all  the  burden  be  put  on  my 
shoulder.  If  you  want  to  increase  the  breed  of 
your  pheasants  you  don’t  ask  the  man  outside  your 
demesne  wall  to  do  it. 

7983.  You  cannot  put  pheasants  on  a level  with 
fishes,  because  the  public  have  certain  rights  with 
regard  to  fishes  and  rivers? — I acknowledge  that; 
but  the  rights  of  mills  where  people  are  paying 
thousands  a year  in  wages — it  would  be  far  worse 
to  throw  these  people  out  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

7084.  But  still  engineers  suppose  that  guards  can 
he  made  which  would  not  be  detrimental  to  your 
powers? — With  us  the  only  way  to  do  would  be  to 
put  out  wings,  double  them,  and  pull  the  tail  race 
down.  It  would  cost  thousands  of  pounds,  and  is 
a most  dangerous  operation,  for  the  Government 
hold  us  responsible  under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act.  It  is  a most  dangerous  thing,  for  there  is 
always  a mist  there ; it  is  death  to  a man  to  go  and 
stick  there  night  and  day.  As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, if  the  Bill  passes  I will  shut  down  my 
mill  and  leave  it  there;  I would  not  be  bothered 
with  it. 

7085.  Sir  R.  IT.  P.  FitzGerald. — Which  Bill? — 
Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bill  to  put  in  a half-inch  grating. 
I will  never  bother  about  it.  I have  tried  it : I 
have  taken  the  area  and  put  it  there,  and  I found 
the  result  was  that  it  would  shut  down  and  the  mill 
would  stop;  they  could  not  work.  Anyway,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  I have  never  seen  a fish  in  it ; 
there  may  be  cases  where  fish  are  liable  to  go ; but 
as  far  as  I am  concerned  I have  never  seen  one 
there. 

'086.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  mentioned 
especially  about  the  anglers  capturing  the  young 
™ smolts  and  parr.  Is  it  only  parr? — I could 
not  tell  you;  but  I know  they  are  salmon  fry.  I 
have  caught  them  myself. 

7087.  If  a size  limit  was  imposed,  would  not  that 
get  over  the  difficulty? — I think  no  salmon  fry 
should  be  caught  at  all,  because,  if  I am  going  out 
“hing  for  trout  I am  not  supposed  to  get  salmon  of 
any  size.  Once  they  get  over  a certain  length  we 
never  see  them  with  us. 

/ 088.  But  take,  say,  a six  or  seven  inch  limit? — 
mk  it  is  a great  waste  catching  a salmon  of  that 
B,ze'  I would  not  allow  anything  to  be  caught 


under  the  ordinary  peal;  it  is  simply  killing  the 
industry  for  the  future. 

7089.  Is  that  practice  going  on? — Certainly  it  is; 
a great  deal  of  it  through  ignorance. 

7090.  A rod  licence  might  abate  it?— No;  I 
would  be  opposed  altogether  to  catching  salmon 
fry  on  any  limit;  it  is  too  much  waste:  they  are 
too  valuable  in  the  future. 

7091.  But  at  present  it  is  free  fishing  for  trout 
rods? — I would  not  put  the  licence  on  the  trout 
rods  below  the  lake  on  the  rapid  water.  I don't 
know  that  you  would  get  a big  income;  but  it  is 
on  the  deep  water  where  we  use  the  dapping.  The 
poor  people  never  do  dap;  it  is  only  the  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.  No  one  would  miss 
a 10s.  licence  for  dapping — no  Englishman  would 
grudge  it  if  he  had  to  pay  it,  whereas,  if  you  go 
round  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a subscription  for 
this  or  that  he  does  mot  like  it;  but  if  you  put 
it  on  as  a legal  thing  I don’t  think  he  would 
giumble. 

7092.  Would  you  think  of  stopping  fishing  during 
certain  months? — That  is  to  stop  trout  fishing.  I 
think  that  would  be  hard  on  the  trout  fishers, 
because  the  trout  fishing  is  good  at  that  time. 

7093.  You  mean  from  April  to  the  1st  of  June? 
— Yes;  it  is  very  good,  particularly  with  us.  That 
would  be  a hardship. 

7094.  And  injure,  perhaps,  those  who  came  to 
visit  the  country? — I think  it  would  be  a hardship. 
I think  the  only  solution  is  to  examine  the  baskets 
coming  in  and  open  every  one,  rich  or  poor.  Give 
them  one  or  two  warnings,  because  it  is  a difficult 
thing  to  discriminate  between  the  two.  I would 
give  them  two  or  three  warnings,  and  then  punish 
them  after  that. 

'095.  You  would  do  the  same  with  those  who 
captured  large  numbers? — I would. 

7096.  Chairman. — Would  not  the  danger  be 
that  they  would  throw  them  away,  and  not  keep 
them  in  the  basket? — They  would  throw  them  into 
the  river  when  they  caught  them. 

7097.  They  would  protect  themselves  against 
punishment  by  simply  pulling  the  hook  out  and 
throwing  them  into  the  grass  or  weeds? — They  are 
nearly  all  caught  in  boats? — My  experience  of  rod 
fishers  is  that  they  invariably  let  them  go,  and  let 
them  go  carefully. 

7098.  Do  they? — Anything  I have  seen  has  been 
most  carefully  let  go. 

7099.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Your  evidence 
is  that  poaching  has  done  mischief,  want  of  preserva- 
tion, and  over-fishing  by  dapping ; everything  except 
turbines  has  done  the  mischief? — On  the  Shannon 
we  have  no  turbines. 

7100.  Or  mill  wheels? — No;  they  have  never 
complained  of  our  wheels. 

7101.  What  is  the  main  cause — the  universal  con- 
census of  opinion  is  the  supply  of  fish  has  gone 
down — what  is  the  main  cause:  it  cannot  be  dap- 
ping?— No,  I only  give  my  experience  of  dapping  ; 
it  is  not  preserving  it. 

7102.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  people  going 
out  to  poach  or  fish  illegally  than  there  were  thirty 
years  ago? — Yes;  there  is  certainly  more  honest 
killing ; more  rods  than  ever  were  on  it,  and  nothin? 
done  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

7103.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  hatcheries?-* 
Oh,  certainly. 


Mr.  Spencer  C.  Vansittart,  j.p.,  examined. 


• Chairman. — I believe  you  are  cl 

interested  in  the  angling?— The  angling  at  C; 
wmel.  I am  a member  of  the  Board  of 
servators. 


v ’ ^ a^ow  y°u  to  give  your  evidence  in 
— W whatever  you  wish  to  lay  before  us? 

e > I have  prepared  a record  of  the  salmon 


and  peal  killed  for  many  years  at  Castleconnell.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  not  quite  complete,  because,  in  some 
cases  I have  only  got  a certain  month  of  a fishery 
— these  are  all  arranged  according  to  fisheries.  (See 
Appendix  Part  ii..  Documents  No.  xxv.) 

7106.  Has  there  been  a great  falling  off? — Well, 
tli6  falling  off  has  been  most  decided  in  the  last 


April  23, 1900. 
Mr.  Harry 
Lefroy,  J.p. 


Mr.  S.  C.Yan- 
sittart,  j p. 
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23, 190°-  three  years.  In  the  peal  fishing  it  has  been  falling 
Mr.  S.  C.  Van-  off  very  much  indeed : it  is  a remarkable  falling  off. 
sittart,  j.p.  I have  three  years’  records  of  very  old  times — 

1863,  1865,  and  1866 — which  I found  in  books  of 
my  father’s  fishing,  which  are  very  interesting  as 
compared  with,  say,  the  last  two  or  three  years.  For 
instance,  on  Doonas,  in  1863 — that  was  before  the 
Bill  passed — they  were  in  a very  bad  way ; just  like 
we  are  now;  and,  as  you  know,  there  was  the  Bill 
of  1862  passed  which  did  away  with  stake  wens — 
for  certainly  two  years  they  were  off  the  river. 
Then  at  the  end  of  that  time,  of  course,  a vast  head 
of  fish  went  to  the  upper  waters,  and  we  have  been 
living  on  that  ever  since,  and  now  it  has  come  to 
this,  that  we  have  come  to  a deadlock  again;  we 
have  fished  out  the  river.  You  will  see  in  1863, 
before  the  Bill  had  time  to  affect  the  Doonas  fishery, 
there  were  176  fish  killed  in  the  season.  In  1865 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and 
there  were  425  fish  killed  on  the  same  fishery  to 
the  end  of  August;  in  1866,  for  the  whole  season 
there  were  671  fish  killed.  That  shows  the  effect 
of  the  Bill. 

7107.  Were  there  the  same  number  of  rods? — 
Yes,  practically;  it  was  let  to  my  father  all  the 
time.  He  may  have  had  a friend  stopping  with 
him  now  and  again,  but  nothing  to  account  for  it 
except  the  increase  of  fish.  I have  no  record  of 
the  peal  killed  on  Doonas  in  1897.  There  were 
only  34  spring  salmon,  up  to  the  end  of  May,  killed 
in  1897.  In  1898  there  were  47  spring  salmon, 
and  from  June  1st  to  July  31st  there  were  only  51 
peal.  In  1899  there  were  19  spring  salmon  only 
killed  on  Doonas,  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and  from 
1st  of  June  to  14th  of  July  there  were  37  peal  killed. 
That  is  the  crack  fishery  of  the  river. 

7108.  Mr.  Green. — The  figures  you  spoke  of  in 
1863  and  1864  included  salmon  and  peal? — Included 
salmon  and  peal;  I was  not  able  to  separate  the 
two.  Then  we  will  take  Hermitage.  In  1884 
there  were  104  spring  salmon  killed — I have  no 
record  of  the  peal,  I am  sorry  to  say;  in  1889  there 
were  only  37  spring  salmon  killed,  and  64  peal,  or 
101  fish  altogether;  in  1890  there  were  46  spring 
salmon  and  75  peal,  total,  121.  We  will  take  1897 
— there  were  28  spring  salmon  and  57  peal  killed  on 
Hermitage;  in  1898  there  were  23  spring  salmon 
and  30  peal;  in  1899  there  were  16  salmon  and  21 
peal.  The  total  of  the  spring  salmon  killed  at 
Gastleconnell  from  February  1st  to  May  31st,  in 
1899,  was  only  84,  and  the  total  of  spring  salmon 
killed  on  all  Castleconnell  waters  from  February 
1st  to  April  20th  in  the  year  1899  was  43,  and  in 
1900  was  45. 

7109.  Were  there  the  same  number  of  lines  and 
rods? — Practically  the  same. 

7110.  Or  did  they  drop  off  trying  when  the  ush 
became  few  ? — No ; I am  sure  the  fisheries  are  harder 
fished  than  ever  they  have  been,  and  we  are  getting 
less;  they  try  more  baits,  and  fish  the  place  closer 
than  they  did  in  those  days.  Then  I suppose  my 
idea  of  the  reasons  for  this  falling  off  is  over-netting 
in  both  tidal  and  fresh  waters;  it  was  the  same 
thing  before  the  Bill  of  1862 : the  number  of  stake 
weirs  was  so  excessive  that  the  river  got  practically 
fished  out.  We  then  got  this  Bill,  which  did  away 
with  these  stake  weirs,  and  we  improved,  and  there 
was  a large  head  of  fish  went  to  the  upper  waters 
:and  spawning  beds,  and  the  river  has  been  living 
■on  that  Bill  ever  since,  and  now  it  is  time  we  had 
.another.  When  that  Bill  was  passed  there  were 
a lot  of  nets  came  on  high  up  in  the  upper  waters 
about  Athlone,  which,  I am  informed,  had  never 
fished  before  1863—1  think  that  these  fresh  water 
nets  up  there  certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  on  fishing;  they  practically  only  came  into 
existence  through  what  the  weir  owners  on  the 
Lower  Shannon  always  called  a confiscation  of  their 
property,  in  1862,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
totally  wrong  that  one  person  should  form  a pro- 


perty on  the  destruction  of  another  person’s  n 
perty,  if  it  was  destruction.  So  I think  any  frelh 
water  nets  that  cannot  prove  their  existencebef 
1862  should  be  done  away  with,  because  they  have 
formed  a property  since.  Then  there  was  great 
destruction  of  spawning  beds  in  the  main  river  bv 
the  Board  of  Works  dredging  out  under  the  gate’s 
at  Killaloe.  There  was  an  immense  spawnin'* 
ground  there;  in  fact,  I believe  the  best  spawnin’ 
ground  on  the  River  Shannon;  and  they  dredged 
all  that  out,  and  for  many  years — three  or  four 
anyhow — there  was  not  a fresh  formation  of  gravel’ 
I am  told  tliero  has  been  now,  and  perhaps  it  wi'J 
turn  into  a spawning  bed  again ; but,  anyhow,  those 
spawning  beds,  for  a number  of  years,  were  lost  to 
the  river  altogether,  which  might  very  easily  cause 
a diminution  in  the  amount  of  fry. 

7111.  When  did  that  take  place? — I don’t  know 
the  date,  sir;  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

7112.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — What  wa3 
it  done  for,  deepening  the  river,  or  with  what 
object  ? — I think  it  was  to  let  the  water  go  off  the 
lake  quicker  under  the  gates. 

7113.  To  prevent  floods? — Yes;  it  was  for  drain- 
age  piu-poses.  Then  poaching  in  the  small  tribu- 
taries, of  course,  is  very  bad,  and  that  comes  from 
want  of  funds  to  put  on  bailiffs,  and  the  number  of 
bailiffs  to  protect  all  the  numerous  tributaries  of  th6 
Shannon  would  be  something  enormous,  because  in 
the  winter  nights,  this  burning  of  the  water  that 
they  do,  you  would  want  a bailiff  for  everv  mile  if 
all  the  tributaries  to  put  a stop  to  that,  unless  the 
police  could  be  got  to  patrol  the  rivers.  That  would 
have  a good  effect,  because,  I am  quite  sure  that 
the  poacher  has  more  dread  of  the  policeman  than 
of  the  bailiff. 

7114.  Do  the  police  give  any  assistance,  as  far  as 
you  are  aware? — Well,  they  do  in  some  cases.  I 
trnnk  it  depends  a good  deal  on  their  officers;  if 
he  is  a sportsman  he  will  give  them  a tip  ti  look 
after  the  rivers ; hut  I fancy  it  is  not  inducted  in 
their  duties  at  present. 

7115.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  it  should? — Certainly ; most  distinctly. 
I am  sure  if  the  police  were  to  patrol  the  rivers  it 
would  have  a most  marvellous  effect  in  keeping 
the  people  off.  I am  informed,  in  the  first  year 
that  the  eel  weirs  were  put  up  at  Killaloe  there 
was  a great  destruction  of  salmon  fry  in  them. 
I have  been  always  informed  of  that  by  people 
who  fished  those  years ; of  course,  I cannot 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  There  was  one 
year,  soon  after  the  gates  were  put  up  at  Killaloe. 
that  the  Board  of  Works  apparently  tried  a little 
experiment  to  see  what  would  happen  if  they  shut 
all  the  gates,  and  they  shut  them  all  one  fine  day, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  practically  left 
the  whole  fry  of  the  Shannon  high  and  dry,  and 
they  all  died.  These  destructions  being  done  a good 
deal  by  a Government  department,  I think  we  have 
a fair  call  on  the  Government  to  put  up  and  maintain 
a hatchery  for  us  to  counteract  some  of  the  damage 
they  have  done.  Of  course,  in  the  Lower  Shannon 
it  is  agreed  that  there  is  a -great  deal  of  poaching 
done  in  the  weekly  close  time. 

7116.  Sir  R.  U.  F.  FitzGerald. — Are  you  talk- 
ing of  the  salt  water  portion? — I am;  the  tidal 
portion.  I was  down  by  the  sea,  and  I was 
talking  to  a man  who  was  in  the  way  of  knowing 
a good  deal  of  these  things  privately,  and  he  m- 
formed  me  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  stake 
weirs  fished  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The . difficulty 
of  course,  is  to  catch  them ; it  is  almost  impossible 
to  catch  them. 

7117.  For  want  of  bailiffs? — They  have,  I 
informed — I think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hall  would  gw® 
better  evidence  as  to  the  way  they  manage  to  shut 
their  doors  and  open  their  doors  from  the  shore, 
because  I have  never  seen  it  done  from  the  shore. 

7118.  What  hour  should  they  close  on  Saturday 
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Mr.  Poe-Hos/ord. — Six  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning 
until  Monday  morning. 

Witness. — This  is  such  a very  long  estuary  that 
I fjiinlr  in  the  existing  close  time  the  fish  have  not 
time  to  get  up  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I would 
suggest  twelve  hours  extra  weekly  close  time  for  all 
nets,  and  an  increase  of  licence  duty  on  all  nets. 
I think  that,  as  Mr.  Ellis  said,  it  is  very  unfair  that 
a rod  man  should  pay  £1  when  a man  can  take  out 
a net  for  £3,  and,  having  no  rent  to  pay  or  any- 
thing else,  he  takes  out  his  net  and  kills  in  a day 
perhaps  more  than  we  do  in  a season. 

7119.  Chairman. — To  what  amount  do  you  sug- 
gest the  increase  should  be  made? — I would  leave 
that  to  the  Fishery  Inspectors  ; I might  be  a little 
prejudiced,  perhaps,  in  what  I said.  I should  sug- 
gest nets  to  be  licensed  according  to  the  length  used. 
Take  drift  nets ; I should  reduce  them  in  length  : n 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the  river;  no  drift  to 
be  over  150  yards  long  anywhere,  and,  as  you  come 
up  into  the  narrows  they  should  be  reduced  in 
length,  because,  where  the  river  is  very  narrow  it  is 
haidly  fair  to  have  the  same  length  of  net. 

7120.  Mr.  Green. — The  nets  are  regulated  by  a 
bye-law  at  present  to  be  one  length  in  one  part  of 
the  Shannon,  and  another  length  in  another  part 
of  the  Shannon  ? — I think,  seeing  the  way  the  river 
is  fished  out,  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  give 
the  fish  a chance  of  increasing,  the  netting  should 
be  in  some  way  lessened. 

7121.  To  enable  the  Conservators  to  put  on  a 
higher  duty  would  meet  the  case,  probably;  at 
present  they  are  limited  to  £3  ? — I think  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  could  do  that. 

7122.  The  law  at  present  is  that  the  Conservators 
suggest  a licence  and.  we  sanction  it;  their  limit  at 
present  is  up  to  £3  ? — In  cases  where  the  chief 
number  of  Conservators  are  net  men  how  would 
you  work  it  then?  They  certainly  won’t  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a higher  licence  put  on  them- 
selves; I think  it  would  be  f much  better  if  a body 
like  the  Inspectors  did  it  altogether  off  their  own 
bat.  I think  there  are  a great  many,  perhaps  net 
owners,  who  would  not  object  to  an  increase  of  the 
licence  duty;  it  would  enable  us  to  protect  the 
spawning  rivers  more,  and  give  more  money  to  the 
Board  of  Conservators  for  the  protection  of  the 
upper  waters.  Stake  weirs  I should  like  to  see 
licensed  according  to  the  number  of  heads  used. 
A £30  licence  at  present  covers  a stake  weir  of,  per- 
haps, four  heads;  a stake  weir  with  only  one  head 
pays. £30,  too,  which  does  not  seem  right.  I should 
say  there  should  be  a £30  licence  on  the  first  head, 
and  every  head  afterwards  should  have  a £10  extra 
licence  put  on  it. 

7123.  You  would  do  this  with  the  object  of  in- 
creasing the  funds  for  preserving  the  river? — Yes. 
f sP°ke  about  no  fresh  water  net  being  legal  unless 
it  can  show  usage  before  1862,  and  I gave  my 
reasons  for  that.  I think  it  would  be  a most  excel- 
lent thing  if  the  Government  would  give  a gunboat 

. ^sist  in  the  protection  of  the  tidal  parts  of  the 
river,  and  to  instruct  the  coastguards  to  give  every 
passible  assistance.  At  present  the  coastguards 
dent  give  any  assistance  at  all,  that  I am  aware  of. 
We  have  coastguards  on  the  Lower  Shannon  that 
have  a very  easy  time  of  it,  and  they  might  very 
well  give  some  assistance  in  preserving  the  river. 

dare  say  you  could  give  the  fines,  when  there  we-e 
auy,  to  the  man  who  made  the  prosecutions. 

♦Ii  •*.  ^ coasbguardman ? — The  coastguardmen ; 

at  m to  say,  if  the  Government  would  allow  it; 
aa“>  m the  same  way,  with  the  police — I believe 
^ior8*-  PreserL*’  S]™  the  police  the  full  penalty. 
125.  But  I believe  it  does  not  go  to  the  par- 
c~ar  constable  or  sub-constable? — I think  it  does 
go  to  the  constable ; but  they  generally,  I think, 
ave  a rule  among  themselves  that  they  pay  it  into 
f ° P°'1C6  fund ; I forget  what  the  fund  is — I think 
r the  widows  and  families. 


7126.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — tiJprtl  2S,  moo. 
Facilities  to  be  granted  to  the  Boards  of  Con-  Mr  sT&V-m- 
servators  to  rail  off  parts  of  tributaries,  and,  in  some  sittart.  j’.p  ' 
cases,  the  whole  of  small  streams,  to  prevent  fish 
ascending  to  destruction. 

7127.  You  are  in  favour  of  that? — Yes;  if  it  can 
be  done.  The  chief  difficulty  is  how  it  is  to  be 
done,  for  these  sudden  floods  bring  down  trees  and 
things,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent  the  rails 
being  washed  away. 

7128.  And,  also,  these  places  would  have  to  be 
particularly  well  watched,  or  the  fish  would  be 
caught  there? — Take  the  Kilmastulla  river;  there 
are  two  or  three  miles  of  it  very  good  spawning 
ground,  and  at  the  top  of  it  there  is  a police 
barrack.  You  might  put  your  railing  at  the 
police  barrack — the  police  would  always  have  some- 
body on  watch — anyhow  the  poacher  would  not 
come  and  poach  opposite  the  police  barrack  door. 

In  a case  like  that  you  might  choose  your  position 
for  putting  your  guards,  and  at  these  places  there 
would  be  no  danger.  If  fish  hatcheries  were  got  up 
you  could  catch  your  supply  of  spawning  fish  from 
behind  these  gratings ; they  would  all  come  up  there 
and  rest  there,  waiting  to  go  on,  and  you  could 
authorize  persons  to  take  them  for  spawning  pur- 
poses. In  talking  of  fish  hatcheries,  of  course,  if 
fish  hatcheries  were  started,  I should  be  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  spawn  put  into  these  hatcheries 
coming  from  this  river  only ; I should  be  altogether 
against  importing  spawn,  say,  from  Scotland. 

7129.  Professor  MTntosh. — Why? — Because  of 
the  danger  of  importing  disease,  and  also  altering 
the  character  of  the  fish.  The  Shannon  salmon,  at 
the  present  day,  is  about  the  best  salmon  you  could 
find  anywhere,  and  I should  not  like,  for  one,  to  see 
him  mixed  up  with  an  inferior  fish. 

7130.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Don’t  you 
think  the  laws  of  breeding  in  and  in  apply  to  fish  as 
well  as  to  animals  of  another  sort ; don’t  you  believe 
the  breed  might  possibly  improve? — I don’t  think 
you  will  increase  the  size  of  the  Shannon  fish  by 
importing  fish  from  other  rivers. 

7131.  Do  you  know  what  they  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  America,  that,  by  importing  new  blood  they 
did  increase? — In  size;  but  they  imported  the  new 
blood  from  a river  where  bigger  fish  run. 

7132.  I don’t  know;  I only  wanted  your  general 
opinion  : it  might  possibly  be  of  use  ? — If  there  was 
no  danger  of  importing  disease — if  that  could  be 
clearly  proved — I think  it  is  a very  dangerous  thing 
to  start.  If  we  got  disease  in  here,  what  with  the 
poaching  aud  netting— if  we  had  disease,  God  help  us. 

We  have  not  got  it  at  present,  I am  thankful  to  say 
I should  like  the  Government  to  give  an  annual 
grant  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  assist  in  the 
protection  of  spawning  fish — the  Board’s  funds  are 
altogether  inadequate;  but  I suppose  they  won’t. 

Then  there  is  the  very  greatest  difficulty : it  is 
injurious  that  the  weekly  close  time  is  to  a great 
extent  unobserved  on  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  com- 
paratively few  cases  are  reported,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  capturing  a weir  in  fishing  order, 
and  the  bailiffs  are  wat-ched.  Then  for  many  years 
there  was  an  absolute  want  of  observance  of  both 
weekly  and  annual  close  time  in  the  snap  nets 
between  Castleconnell  and  Limerick,  and  if  the 
Government  were  to  advance  any  money  I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  buy  up  the  snap  nets.  I 
suppose  every  man  has  his  price;  they  could  take 
their  money. 

7133.  Mr.  Green. — But  they  are  fishing  on  the 
public  right? — No;  they  are  fishing  on  a private 
right  by  renting  the  water. 

A Fisherman. — Public  right,  tool 

Witness. — I am  talking  of  between  Castleconnell 
and  Limerick — it  is  a private  right.  I have  seen 
m the  annual  close  time,  when  the  fish  were  on  the 
spawning  beds,  six  nets  fishing  on  the  absolute 
spawning  beds. 

2 R 
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April 23, 1800.  7134.  Cbairman. — Was  that  lately? — No,  it  was 

Mr  S. C.  Van-  not;  it  was  some  years  ago;  it  was  in  December  or 
sittart.  j.r.  January,  I forget  which. 

7135.  How  many  years  ago? — It  was  a good 
many  years  ago  that  I saw  it ; hut  I have  no  doubt 
it  has  been  done  since. 

7136.  Then  that  is  not  something  new  that  would 
account  for  the  falling  off  in  late  years  ? — There  has 
been  a great  falling  off  from  old  times,  you  see. 

7137.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  this  line  of  argument  is  that  a great 
many  of  the  reasons  why  the  fish  have  fallen  off 
were  things  that  existed  all  through,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  that  the  recent  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  fish  can  be  due  to  them? — Except, 
I suppose,  there  must  be  an  end  to  things,  if  you 
persistently  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends ; and  that 
is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

7138.  After  those  causes  existed  we  found  the 
fishing  going  up  wonderfully,  although  all  these 
causes  existed  for  the  deterioration.  What  we  want 
to  come  at  is  some  reason  that  would  apply  only  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  If  you  give  us  reasons 
lhat  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  does 
not  help  us  much? — Well,  there  were  no  drift 
nets  before  the  Bill  of  1862 ; that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  over-netted.  We 
got  rid  of  some  of  the  stake  weirs,  certainly,  to 
counteract  that,  but  still  there  are  too  many.  In 
the  matter  of  putting  up  hatcheries  I don't  think, 
if  it  is  done  by  public  subscription — I don’t  think 
you  will  find  the  anglers  are  at  all  inclined  to  sub- 
scribe so  long  as  there  is  so  much  netting  going 
on  below.  We  say  we  don’t  get  anything  like  our 
proportion  of  fish  to  the  upper  waters.  The  fishery 
that  I am  fishing  now — not  so  many  years  ago — I 
suppose,  at  the  outside,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago 
— the  gentleman  who  was  fishing  it  killed  seventy- 
six  spring  salmon  up  to  the  end  of  May;  and 
last  year,  I got  six  salmon,  and  this  year  I have 
got  three  salmon  up  to  date.  That,  I think,  shows 
you  a lamentable  falling  off.  Of  course,  great 
damage  has  been  done  to  us  by  these  remissions  of 
fines  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  you  have  heard 
already  to-day.  It  is  no  use  going  further  into  that 
matter ; but  it  was  so  serious  that  at  one  time  the 
Board  of  Conservators  were  debating  as  to  whether 
to  prosecute  anybody  or  not;  it  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely useless.  Then  we  lost  so  much  money  in  pro- 
secutions— the  expense  of  our  prosecutions  were  far 
and  away  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  into  the 
Board  from  fines,  it  was  not  encouraging.  Then 
I should  like  to  see  fishery  cases  heard  before 
one,  certainly,  and,  in  some  cases,  two  resident 
magistrates.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a 
lot  of  local  influence  brought  to  bear  on  magistrates 
in  places,  and  I daresay  many  of  them  would  like 
to  be  out  of  it.  Then  in  signing  memorials  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  a rule  should  be  made  that  any 
magistrate  signing  in  favour  of  a remission  should 
certify  that  he  himself  heard  the  case  in  court— I 
have  known  of  cases  where  the  fishermen  have 
brought  memorials  to  magistrates  who  never 
heard  the  case  in  court  at  all,  and  have  given  their 
version  of  it,  and  these  magistrates  have  signed  in 
favour  of  the  remission  of  the  fine. 

7139.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — I don’t  see 
how  you  could  make  it  possible  to  say  to  a man 
he  should  not  sign  a memorial? — If  he  had  not 
heard  the  case  he  should  not  sign. 

7140.  I agree  with  you;  but  how  could  you  do 
it  yourself.  The  memorial  would  be  worded  so  as 
to  say  the  applicant  was  a deserving  man  and  so 
forth,  to  get  round  it.  It  may  be  a memorial  that 
he  is  a very  poor  man,  and  it  might  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  rights  of  the  case.  I am  afraid  it 
would  not  be  practicable? — In  that  way  it  would 
not,  perhaps ; but  I think  it  is  nonsense  that  magis- 
trates who  have  not  heard  the  case  should  sign  the 
memorial. 


7141.  Chairman.— But  that  is  on  the  face  of 

before  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; he  knows  who  are  th 
magistrates  who  have  heard  the  case?— I don’t  think 
he  knows  whether  the  magistrate  who  siraa  W 
heard  the  case  or  not.  6 “ 

7142.  If  he  chooses  he  could  easily  ascertain?— 
Perhaps  he  could ; but  he  does  not  enter  into  that 
detail,  or  has  not  up  to  the  present.  And  fre- 
quently when  these  memorials  have  been  sent  back 
to  us  as  a Board  we  have  directed  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course ; but  in  many  cases  the  fine 
has  been  reduced  to  nothing,  and  in  glaring  bad 


7143.  Professor  M'Intosh. — These  are  very  inter- 
esting statistics:  they  show  numerous  irregularities? 
— Yes;  of  course,  there  are  good  seasons  and  bad 
seasons. 


7144.  For  instance,  in  Doonas  you  had,  in  1884, 
113? — Those  are  spring  salmon;  it  was  the  best 
spring  salmon  season  at  Castleconnell  that  I can 
remember. 

7145.  In  1894,  about  ten  years  later,  you  had  a 
fairly  good  year  of  eighty-four? — Yes. 

7146.  But  in  the  interval  you  had  so  few  as 
thirty-five? — Sometimes  it  depends  on  weather  and 
water, 

7147.  Would  you  not  .make  the  same  allowance 
for  1898  and  1899? — Well,  the  fish  were  not  there; 
we  did  not  see  them. 

7148.  You  see  in!  1898  you  had  forty-seven 
spring  salmon — a much  larger  number  than  you 
had  in  1891-92,  where  you  had  but  thirty-five,  and 
in  1893  only  twenty-eight.  You  see  many  irregu- 
larities occur  in  that  statistical  account?— Oh,  yes. 

7149.  Then  take  the  Hermitage  water;  you  had, 
in  1889,  101? — That  is  the  total  of  both. 

7150.  In  1891  and  1893  you  had,  respectively, 
151  aud  147 — a great  increase — and  then  a greater 
increase  next  year,  namely,  in  1894,  when  you  had 
156,  so  that  these  statistics  are  extremely  interest- 
ing: they  are  up  an<J  down,  and  one  must  not 
despair  of  the  low  year;  it  does  not  always  work 
according  to  our  views  of  the  case.  Take  the 
World’s  End  water;  you  had,  in  1893,  forty-two?— 
Those  are  only  for  a certain  number  of  days  in  the 
week. 

7151.  In  1897,  some  time  afterwards,  you  had 
forty,  which  was  a fair  number? — That  was  for  a 
whole  week.  In  certain  seasons,  at  the  beginning, 
there  was  another  gentleman  owned  the  water,  and. 
we  used  to  take  three  days  a week  from  him,  and 
in  those  years  I have  only  our  statistics. 

7152.  Take  Woodlands — your  first  year,  1885, 
you  had  eighty-eight;  but  in  1894,  some  time  after- 
wards, you  had  eighty? — Yes. 

7153.  And  in  the  interval  they  were  as  low  as 
eighteen ; but  you  had  not  fished  a part  of  the  year? 
—Yes. 


7154.  In  1899  you  had  a comparatively  low- 
number  of  thirty-one;  in  the  next  water,  New- 
garden,  in  1891,  you  had  188,  and  in  1894,  138; 
but  low  numbers  intervene,  still  they  mount  up  in 
1894.  The  same  happens  in  the  others;  in  Pros- 
pect water,  in  1896,  you  had  forty-nine;  in  1899, 
*hirty-nine,  which  is  ten  fewer ; when  the  very  high 
number  intervened  of  sixty-one? — 'Yes. 

7155.  In  Summerhill  the  same  irregularity  is 
shown : sixty-seven  in  1889,  and  in  1897  you  had 
sixty-eight,  one  more? — But  you  will  see  the  enor- 
mous falling  off  in  the  last  two  years,  and  this  year 
is  going  to  be  just  as  bad,  as  f%r  as  one  can  gather 
from  the  present.  You  see,  up  to  the  20th  o 
April  we  are  only  two  better  than  last  season,  whic 
was  the  worst  on  record. 

7156.  Of  course,  you  have  low  numbers  here  and 
there,  as  in  1899?— We  have  nothing  like  as 

as  we  have  got  to  now,  and  another  thing  is, 
those  years  we  used  to  see  fish  rising,  but  we  o 
now,  in  anything  like  the  same  quantity. 
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7156-7.  What  about  the  breeding  fishes  last  sea- 
con? — I don’t  know  much  about  the  small  rivers; 
in  the  main  river,  I don’t  think  the  beds,  as  far  as 
I can  see— about  my  fishery  the  beds  that  have  been 
used  in  other  years  don’t  seem  to  have  been  used  in 
the  same  quantity. 

7158.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that,  this 
season,  the  breeding  fishes  have  been  uncommonly 
numerous — not  necessarily  in  the  Shannon  ? — In  the 
tributaries;  I have  been  told  so. 

7159.  Not  only  here,  but  in  Scotland  the  same 
thing  has  occurred,  that  the  breeding  fish  have  been 
unusually  numerous — so  numerous  that  men  don’t 
remember  having  seen  them  so  numerous? — That 
has  not  been  the  case  about  Castleconnell,  because 
a great  number  of  the  beds  that  have  usually  been 
used  have  not  been  used.  I cannot  give  evidence 
about  the  rest  of  the  river,  but  I have  made  inquiries 
from  the  fishermen  who  poke  about  on  the  beds 
after  the  fish  are  gone,  and  can  tell  whether  a bed 
has  been  used  or  not. 

7160.  And,  of  course,  they  can  also  see  the  fishes? 
— Yes;  they  say  they  have  been  remarkably  few. 

7161.  That  is  interesting,  because  it  differs  from 
the  condition  in  other  waters.  Then  about  the  nets 
at  Athlone — are  they  numerous  ? — I don’t  know  how 
many  there  are ; I know  they  do  fish  up  there,  and 
higher  up,  too,  in  the  Boyle  district. 

7162.  You  mentioned,  not  of  your  own  know- 
ledge that  the  eel  weirs  at  Killaloe  killed  fry? — 
The  first  year  they  were  put  up,  I am  informed, 
there  was  a great  destruction  of  fry ; but  since  then 
I have  heard  there  has  not  been  so  much. 

7163.  The  eel  weirs  are  in  operation  from  the 
1st  of  July? — They  are  not  set  then,  very  fre- 
quently; they  might  be  if  there  was  a flood;  it  is 
legal  to  set  them. 

7164.  The  main  run  of  smolts,  of  course,  occurs 
earlier  in  the  season? — Oh,  yes;  but  we  have  a 
big  run  of  smolts  in  October. 

7165.  But  the  main  run  is  over? — Yes,  in  April; 
but  there  is  a very  large  run  of  salmon  fry  in  this 
liver  in  October;  in  fact,  they  are  running  prac- 
tically all  through  the  season  in  certain  quantities; 
but  there  is  a heavy  run  in  October. 

7166.  Were  the  Board  of  Works  informed  of  the' 
damage  they  had  done  to  the  fishes? — They  were, 
sir,  very  frequently  by  the  Board  of  Conservators,  in 
those  times;  but  we  did  not  get  much  change  out 
of  them,  I am  afraid. 

7167.  You  suggest  an  addition  of  twelve  hours? — 

I think  it  would  give  us  a chance  of  getting  some 
fish  up  again. 

7168.  Friday  night,  at  6 o’clock,  until  Monday 
morning? — Monday,  at  6 o’clock.  I don’t  think 
that  is  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  nets,  because 
they  are  not  alive  to  their  own  interests. 

7169.  You  suggest  the  use  of  a gunboat  for  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon  ?— Yes. 

7169.  Would  not  others,  also,  demand  a gunboat? 
--Look  at  the  size  of  our  district,  compared  with 
other  rivers.  It  is  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon  to  Limerick,  and  it  is  so  wide  ; if  wj 


could  afford  to  keep  a couple  of  steam  launches 
down  there  it  would  be  another  thing;  but  we  can 
not  afford  to  do  that. 

7170  Then  you  mentioned  about  the  inferior 
fishes  of  other  nvers — I think  you  mentioned  about 
Scotland  particularly  ?_I  would  be  afraid  of  the 
salmon  disease. 

7171.  Have  you  had  experience  of  that  in  regard 
to  ™s-T-°nly  what  I have  read  of  the  disease. 

7172.  That  the  ova  had  brought  disease? No  I 

have  not;  but  I should  be  afraid  of  that;  I have 
never  seen  it  proved  that  it  won’t. 

7173.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — Did  you  ever 
see  it  stated  that  it  did?— I don’t  know  that  I 
have;  it  is  merely  an  idea  of  my  own. 

7174.  Do  you  know  that  when  the  Irish  fish 
reach  the  London  slabs  they  become  Scotch — that 
would  not  quite  agree  with  your  theory?— I dare 
say  they  do  become  Scotch.  But  people  in  London 
tinnk  that  a Scotch  salmon  is  better,  and,  in  some 
ways,  perhaps,  he  is,  because  I think  he  can  reach 
London  quicker  after  being  caught  than  an  Irish 
salmon  does ; his  journey  is  shorter,  and  he  gets  into 
the  pot  quicker,  or  he  ought  to,  if  he  was  not  kept 
for  a fortnight  on  a slab. 

7175.  What  are  the  conflicting  local  interests 
in  the  district  you  are  talking  of— rod  fishers,  sale 
water  net  fishermen,  the  stake  net  fishermen,  and 

the  fresh  water  fishermen;  have  you  any  other? 

Do  you  mean  the  different  sorts  of  nets? 

. 7176.  All  the  different  interests  in  taking  fish 
in  that  district  legally,  leaving  out  our  friend  the 
poacher?— To  begin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
there  is  the  stake  net,  the  drift  net,  the  sweep  net- 
draft  nets;  then  there  is  the  snap  net,  the  Lax 
weir,  then  the  rods,  and  the  poacher. 

7177.  Mr.  Green. — And  the  netting  above?— The 
netting  in  fresh  water. 


7178.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  you  think 
it  would  be  impossible,  in  this  district,  to  come  to 
any  combination  or  agreement  between  those  in- 
terested parties;  it  has  been  done  on  one  river  in 
Scotland  with  surprisingly  good  results. 

Mr.  Green. — It  is  absolutely  impossible,  because 
the  law  does  not  permit  it  in  this  country,  but  does 
in  Scotland. 

7179.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — I want  his 
answer ; is  there  any  possibility  of  a combination  ? — 
I should  think  none,  sir. 

7180.  Mr.  Green. — The  foundation  for  it  does 
not  exist? — No.  In  the  matter  of  raising  money 
by  the  County  Councils,  as  soon  as  the  County 
Council  Bill  was  passed  we  wrote  to  all  the  District 
Councils  in  connection  with  the  river,  and  I believe 
that  we  got  an  offer  of  £15  only  from  one.  and  that 
was  on  condition  that  they  got  a very  large  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board — or,  I think,  it  may  have 
been  two. 

7181.  Chairman. — From  one  District  Council?— 
One  District  Council. 

7182.  Mr.  Green. — And  there  are  over  100  Dis- 
trict Councils  interested  in  the  river? — I think 
there  are. 


April  28, 1! oo. 
Mr.  S/a  Van- 
aitlart,  j.r. 


Mr.  Anthony  Mackey  examined. 


7183.  Chairman. — You  are  the  lessee  under  the 
ward  of  Works  of  the  eel  fisheries  on  the  Shannon  ? 
—res,  sir. 

y°u  desire  to  put  before  us  any  views  ? 

Well,  yes.  I think  I ought  to  refer  to  the  eel 
s times,  because  you  did  not  include  them  at  first, 
® * tiunk  they  ought  to  be  included.  I have  not 
go  very  much  to  say  with  regard  to  them  unless  on  one 
?r  , points.  With  regard  to  the  present  season 
or  eel  fishing,  I think  that  ought  to  be  extended 
■J  ffc  least  a month,  and  the  reason  I say  that 
• becAutie  eel  fishing  is  more  subject  to  climatic 
Rp]  DCes  tban  almost  any  other  class  of  fishing. 

8 seem  to  feel  the  cold — cold  water  from  frost  or 
ow  mere  than  most  fishes,  and  the  result  is  they 


dip  into  the  lakes  and  will  not  run.  It  is  very  hard  on 
men  like  me  paying  very  heavy  rents,  licence  duty, 
wages,  and  other  expenses,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  catching  fish  which  will  run  in  prime  con- 
dition in  February,  as  we  have  proved  this  and 
ether  years,  with  the  permission,  of  the  Local 
Fishery  Board,  and  also  last  year.  It  is  very  hard 
lmes  on  me,  paying  an  excessive  rent,  that  I cannot 
fish  for  these  fishes,  which  would  run.  were  it  not 
fer  the  effect  of  frost  and  snow,  prior  to  that  time, 
hut  instead  I have  got  to  take  down  my  nets  and 
shut  off  my  work  at  a time  when  fish  are  running. 

71S5.  You  want  an  extension  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  not  in  the  beginning  ?— Not  at  the  beginning. 
It  opens  now  in  July.  I don’t  think  T have  ever 
2 R 2 
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done  any  fishing  in  July.  I believe  it  happened  once 
in  my  lifetime,  but  it  has  frequently  happened  in 
February,  and  even  into  March.  I think  February 
would  be  a fair  extension,  and  a reasonable  one  to 
give,  and  in  addition  to  that  I think  Mr.  Hosfoid,  or 
at  least  the  Board,  when  they  gave  permission  lor  the 
purpose  ot  experimenting,  always  had  a bailiff  or 
inspector  present  to  see  whether  any  other  fishes  were 
caught,  and  I think  the  evidence  was  favourable  to 
me — no  other  fishes  have  been  caught  to  speak  of. 

7186.  This  is  a point  I don’t  think  we  have  very 
much  to  say  to,  because  it  is  a matter  of  inquiry  by 
the  Fishery  Inspectors  ? — Quite  so. 

7187.  I suppose  they  have  inquired!— They  did, 
very  fully,  and  registered  an  opinion  against  me  ; but 
that  won’t  satisfy  me  all  the  same,  because  I think 
if  there  ever  is  a law  or  Fishery  Bill  through  the 
force  of  this  inquiry  you  are  holding,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, if  I can  effect  it,  to  have  a month,  and  I will 
show  that  month  will  not  be  injurious  to  any  other 
fishing,  and  will  be  an  advantage  to  eel  fishing. 
There  is  another  point  in  in y favour.  There  is  a 
species  of  fishing  carried  on,  known  as  long  lines,  on 
the  lakes,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  to  think 
that  I should  pay  licence  duty  and  have  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  those  fisheries  while  men  car  go 
with  a thousand  hooks  and  fish  for  eels  on  any  one  of 
the  lakes,  and  that  I,  who  could  legitimately  fish  if 
allowed  by  the  law,  cannot  do  so,  that  a man  who 
pays  no  licence  duty,  or  takes  no  trouble  otherwise, 
can  catch  a thousand  fish  and  export  them  to  a market. 

7188.  Do  you  catch  any  salmon  in  your  nets? — 
Very  little,  practically  nil.  The  reason  why  is  that 
salmon  descend  tail  foremost,  and  as  a result,  of  course, 
when  he  touches  the  weir  he  will  go  ahead  until  such 
times  as  he  finds  the  side  ot  the  river  clear,  and  my 
weirs  nowhere  extend  more  than  half  across  the  river 
except  at  Athlone.  Then  again  I never  fish  by  day ; it 
is  night  fishing  we  do,  and  1 am  quite  safe  in  saying, 
and  I would  swear  it  if  this  was  a sworn  inquiry, 
that  the  eel  weirs  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
salmon. 

7189.  They  are  going  up  the  river  and  the  eels  are 
coming  down  ? — Of  course  the  salmon  are  descending 
in  spring,  but  the  descent  is  very  cautious.  We  have 
rarely  got  salmon ; one  we  got  was  head  down,  as  if 
frightened  by  an  otter — in  fact  we  have  got  the  otter 
at  the  same  time. 

7190.  I think  it  has  been  represented  to  us  by  some 
witnesses  that  these  eel  nets  did  interfere  with  the 
salmon  1 — I have  heard  that  statement  even  by  Mr. 
Vansittart ; but  he  spoke  from  hearsay.  1 am  at  eel 
fishing  all  my  lifetime. 

7191.  Mr.  Green. — We  had  some  evidence  here 
about  an  oilskin  breeches  ? — You  had ; but  I have 
had,  perhaps,  as  much  opportunity  of  watching  eel 
fishing  as  any  man. 

7192.  Chairman. — Has  eel  fishing,  like  salmon 
fishing,  fallen  off? — I will  tell  you  what  happened  as 
you  put  that  question.  Wheu  the  Waterworks  here 
were  started — the  present  ones  supplying  Limerick  ; 
they  took  their  water  from  Doonas — there  were 
immense  quantities  destroyed  of  eel  fry  for  a year  or 
two,  and  the  result  of  that  was  that  I,  who  paid  a 
very  heavy  rent,  got  alarmed  and  imported  fry  my3elf 
from  the  Continent  at  my  own  cost,  and  put  in  quan- 
tities in  the  Shannon,  and  I have  been  doing  every 
possible  thing  to  keep  up  these  fisheries.  I pay 
bailiffs  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I do  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  any  man  in  Ireland  to  forward  these  fisheries. 

7193.  Where  do  the  eels  chiefly  spawn  ? — In  the 
sea  altogether  in  every  case.  The  ova  of  the  eel  will 
never  develop  except  in  the  tidal  water.  There  have 
been  only  two  cases  on  record  of  the  development  of  eel 
spawn  in  fresh  water,  and  these  were  sent  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  by  the  salesmaster  who 
discovered  them.  But  the  great  point  I complain  of 
is  that  I have  to  cease  fishing  on  the  31st  of  January, 
but  a man  who  pays  no  licence  can  go  out  on  Lough 
Derg  and  take  fry.  They  bait  their  hooks  largely 


with  fry,  and  a man  can  go  out  with  a thnnw„,) 
hooks  and  fish  for  eels.  That  man  can  TZ 
every  day  from  1st  of  February  to  31st  October  and 
catch  the  unclean  eels.  I catch  the  fattened  eels 
which  are  marketable.  That  man  can  catch  eels’ 
returning  from  the  sea,  which  are,  in  a sense,  unclean 
fish.  It  is  a loss  to  me  and  a loss  to  fishery  pro- 
prietors, and  they  are  often  sold  for  practically 
nothing,  because  in  summer  time,  when  they  are 
caught,  and  it  is  hot,  that  class  of  fish  don’t  last  at 
all  in  transit.  That  is  the  great  grievance  I have  I 
don’t  know  how  it  can  be  remedied. 

7194.  Where  is  the  principal  catch  of  eels  on  the 
Shannon? — At  Killaloe ; that  is  the  principal  and 
most  costly  fishery. 

7195.  But  you  have  them  also  at  Athlone  ?— Yes 
and  Castleconnell ; and  there  is  a right  at  Meelick 
but  I don’t  use  that. 

7196.  Your  chief  take  is  at  Killaloe? Yes  it  is 

close  to  Lough  Derg,  a large  lake  which  has  the ’most 
feeding  ground  on  it.  Lough  Rea  is  not  a good  one, 
and  the  fishing  at  Athlone  is  not  good.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason,  that  fishery  has  fallen  off;  it  was 
not  nearly  as  good  this  year  as  last  year. 

7197.  Sir  R.  CT.  P.  FitzGerald. — When  was  the 
.Waterworks  erected  1 — Six  or  seven  years  ago;  but  the 
Corporation  since  have  done  their  best,  for  of  course  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  citizens  of  Limerick  to  take 
water  with  fish  in  it  which  got  into  their  pipes  and 
became  putrid.  In  the  beginning  we  could  not  get 
them  to  move  at  all  in  the  matter;  but  public  opinion 
and  inquiries  before  the  Inspectors,  which  brought  out 
a lot  of  evidence,  made  them  move,  and  they  are  doing 
their  best  now. 

7198  Chairman. — You  think  they  prevent  them 
going  in  now  ? — Yes. 

7199.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  with  regard 
to  the  salmon! — I think  I know  as  much  as  any 
man  ; at  least  I travel  the  river  over  frequently  in 
my  steamer.  I have  a salmon  fishery  as  well. 

7200.  Where  ? — At  Castleconnell. 

7201.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
that  the  salmonfisliery  has  decreased  very  much? — I do. 

7202.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off?— I 
attribute  the  falling  off  very  largely  to  the  drainage 
of  the  Shannon.  It  is  rather  peculiar  I should  say 
so,  but  I do. 


7203.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  you;  other  witnesses 
have  given  the  same  evidence  ? — I think  I might  also 
say  there  are  too  many  salmon  caught  in  later  years  in 
proportion  to  the  stock.  I think  generally  there  has 
been  open  fishing.  I have  not  alone  watched  the 
salmon,  but  I have  watched  the  trade  done  from  the 
different  centres  in  London,  attending  to  my  own 
business  every  year.  I am  convinced  that  the  river 
is  over-fished.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  destruction 
of  the  peal — the  excessive  killing  of  the  peal— has 
had  more  to  tlo  with  the  decreasing  of  the  quantity 
of  salmon  than  anything  else ; the  peal  should  be 
the  means,  to  my  mind  at  all  events,  of  giving  the 
future  supply.  They  are  the  young  stock,  like  the 
young  people.  The  run  of  the  peal  is  in  favourable 
weather  for  catching  ; salmon  largely  run  in  weather 
not  so  favourable  for  catching,  they  principally  come 
in  spring.  We  get  a run  of  salmon  here  in  December 
when  there  is  no  right  to  fish.  The  peal  generally 
begin  to  come  about  the  month  of  May.  Then  all 
conditions  are  favourable  for  their  catch  by  the  nets, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  certain  classes  of 
destructive  fish  in  the  lower  Shannon  which  drive 
these  fish  to  the  shore. 

7204.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  do  you 
mean  ? — Porpoises  and  seals. 

7205.  Chairman.— But  you  had  them  always  there. 

They  are  nothing  new  ? — Nothing  new,  but  every- 
thing now  helps.  The  fewer  the  fish,  the  greater 
becomes  the  number  of  destroyers.  , * , 

7206.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— Fewer  fish  ana 
hungrier  porpoises  ? — And,  in  addition  to  that,  he  a* 
fewer  fish  to  take,  so  his  exertions  would  be  all  0 
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greater.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fish  to  take  to-  the 
shores  and  I believe  that  until  such  time  as  there  is 
a restriction  with  regard  to  the  take  of  peal,  that  no 
matter  what  is  done,  either  by  hatcheries  or  any  other 
means,  the  quantity  offish  will  not  be  sufficient. 

7207.  Mi\  Green. — Limiting  the  peal  season,  you 

m&in  1 Certainly,  limiting  the  catch  of  peal — that 

there  must  be  peal  allowed  into  the  river.  If  the 
men  below  persist  in  killing — I mean  the  tidal 

fishers as  they  are  killing,  they  will  eradicate  the 

salmon.  There  must  be  less  catching  of  fish  in  the 
Lower  Shannon ; there  must  be  more  generosity  to 
the  salmon,  even  for  their  own  sake. 

720S.  Your  proposal  would  be  to  cut  a month  off 
the  fishing  1 — To  let  in  the  peal.  I think  there 
ought  to  be  uniformity  of  seasons  as  well,  I would 
say  in  a district,  as  much  as  possible.  It  would  be  a 
hardship  to  deprive  a working  man  of  his  bread,  and 
there  should  be  some  compensation ; but  I think  the 
compensation  ought  to  come  by  earlier  fishing, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  we  do  have  a very  great  run 
of  salmon  into  the  Shannon  in  January  and  December. 
At  the  falls  of  Doonas,  where  they  are  driven  in  on  the 
grass,  this  year  a man  informed  me  there  were  as  many 
as  nine  spring  salmon  together  there  in  a little  pool. 
I think  it  would  be  far  better — it  would  compensate 
the  working  fisherman  and  the  riparian  owner — to  get 
one  spring  salmon  rather  than  ever  so  many  October 
salmon,  and  I reckon  that,  from  a monetary  point 
of  view,  a spring  salmon  is  more  valuable;  but  I 
reckon  from  the  national  point  of  view,  the  October 
salmon  is  much  more  so.  He  has  lived  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  year  ; he  has  brought  in  his  ova 
within  six  weeks  or  so  of  the  time  to  spawn,  and  then 
he  is  a valuable  acquisition  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  though  he  is  only  worth  2d.  a lb.  as  a marketable 
article.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  number  killed  by 
the  rods  are  any  harm  to  speak  of.  That  I don’t  con- 
tend, but  where  the  difficulty  comes  in  is,  that  the 
whole  country  is  open  for  the  sale  of  these  fish  no 
matter  how  they  are  caught — by  nets,  or  any  other 
way.  They  can  bo  exposed  for  sale  in  the  country 
markets  to  people  at  a low  price.  I think  the  river 
Shannon  ought  not  to  be  shut  at  a time  when  valu- 
able spring  salmon  are  running.  The  anglers  who 
are  at  present  fishing  in  October,  ought  to  get  a cor- 
responding period  to  enable  them  to  catch  the  spring 
salmon  and  earn  their  wages.  At  Castleconnell  and 
Killaloe  they  are  all  paid  by  the  week.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  cut  off  a month.  I saw  some  evidence 
given  by  the  Lower  Shannon  men  that  October  ought 
to  be  taken  off.  If  it  is  taken  off,  it  will  be  very 
hard  on  a fisherman  to  lose  his  £4c ; he  ought  to  get 
a month  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  instead. 

7209.  I suppose  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fishery 
Board  to  allow  fishing  on  the  Shannon  to  open  earlier, 
it  they  thought  it  desirable ? — The  interests  are  com- 
plicated; you  have  the  Lower  Shannon  and  the  Upper 
Shannon  men  almost  at  daggers  drawn,  and  any  ap- 
plication of  the  Upper  Shannon  men  will  be  met  with 
desperate  force  by  the  Lower  Shannon  men  and  vice 
versa — some  independent  authority,  such  as  Parlia- 
ment, ought  to  deal  with  it. 

7210.  Would  you  not  consider  the  Fishery  Board 
a competent  authority? — By  no  means.  Do  you 
mean  the  local  Board  ? 

7111.  Chairman. — No.  Oh,  yes,  I would  imagine 
the  Fishery  Board  would. 

7212.  It  could  hardly  be  settled  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  considering  that  rivers  vary  so  much,  and 
there  must  be  some  discretion  left  to  some  Irish 
authority  to  decide  it? — It  ought  to  be  an  Irish 
authority  altogether  to  interfere  m all  matters  Irish. 

7213.  Is  not  that  the  case  now  with  the  Fishery 
Board  1 — The  Inspectors — we  call  them  the  Inspectors. 

1214.  They  make  the  bye-laws? — I don’t  know 
that  ever  they  were  asked  to  inquire  into  this  matter. 
At  one  time  October  was  not  included,  there  was  an 
extension  to  October  as  an  experiment.  Our  fisheries 
are  decreasing  for  a number  of  years,  as  has  been 


shown  by  Mr.  Vansittart ; there  has  been  an  occa- 
sional year  where  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  that 
is  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  we  had 
a stormy  year  and  more  water  we  would  get  more 
fish  up  to  the  Upper  Shannon ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
there  has  been  a steady  decrease  for  a number  of 
years.  I have  spoken  to  you  of  the  drainage ; now 
that  is  a point  that  I think  I will  have  to  open  to  you 
my  mind  upon. 

7215.  Sir  R.U.  P.  FitzGerald. — How  do  you  think 
the  drainage  has  tended  to  diminish  the  supply  offish,  a 
quick  run  off  of  water  ? — It  has  had  one  wonderful 
effect — it  reduced  the  volume  of  water  on  Lough  Derg 
in  a third  or  a fourth  of  the  time  it  took  heretofore 
when  the  old  weir  walls  existed.  Then  there  was  a 
steady  rise  and  a gradual  fall  according  as  the  weather 
broke  or  cleared  up.  Now  by  the  present  means  a man 
runs  with  a windlass  on  a lorry  and  can  lift  gates,  with 
the  result  that  he  gives  a desperate  discharge  instanta- 
neously, the  consequence  is  the  lands  on  the  Upper 
Shannon  are  materially  served,  the  meadow  lands  from 
Portumna  to  Meeliek  in  Connaught,  and  the  oppo- 
site lands  along  the  river  as  well;  it  takes  away 
a volume  of  water  that  would  gradually  decrease 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  That  is  now 
prevented,  with  the  result  that  we  have  often  times  a 
summer  level  in  spring  for  the  good  of  the  landowner 
beyond  yea  or  nay,  but  also  for  the  good  of  netting 
below.  I refer  to  the  Lax  Weir;  I have  had  a 
contention  with  it  before ; but  I am  giving  my  evi- 
dence here  not  as  against  any  one  party,  but  I am  of 
opinion,  and  would  swear  it  if  necessary,  that  the  Lax 
Weir  and  the  nets  and  fishing,  in  combination  with 
it,  are  materially  benefited  by  the  drainage  which  has 
taken  place,  as  the  fall  of  water  off  the  lake  reduced 
the  water  to  the  summer  level.  Even  if  we  get  peri- 
odic rains  it  has  no  effect,  as  they  can  let  off  in  two  or 
three  hours  two  or  three  days’  run  of  water,  as  formerly; 
that  practically  locks  up  the  fish  in  the  Lax  Weir 
Fishery,  and  there  they  are  to  be  taken  by  the  use  of 
nets  and  weirs  to  such  an  extent  that  that,  I am 
firmly  convinced,  is  practically  leaving  the  Shannon 
salmonless.  I have  stated  this  before  the  Inspectors 
on  oath,  and  I believe  that  no  matter  what  number 
of  small  fishes  are  put  in  above,  that  fishery  is 
capable  of  taking  ten  salmon  to  the  one,  even  in  a 
good  year,  if  available. 

7216.  Has  the  fishing  in  that  way  enormously 
increased? — I have  no  practical  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  quantities  they  take  there,  but  I heard  from 
gentlemen  who  knew  it  that  in  years  gone  by  they 
caught  vast  quantities  of  fish.  I never  saw  the  fish- 
ing myself;  I did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it ; I did 
not  think  it  my  place,  but  I have  heard  very  strong 
evidence  given  by  fishermen  with  regard  to  its  killing 
powers.  Now  we  know  at  Castleconnell  if  there  is  a 
rise  of  water  we  get  peal  in  June  and  July,  but  when 
the  weather  is  fine  and  clear,  and  the  river  low, 
scarcely  a peal  at  all  comes  up,  and  I believe  we  never 
will  have  salmon  until  we  have  peal  in  the  Shannon. 

7217.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mentioned  about 
eels  being  very  sensitive  to  the  weather ; they  only 
agree  with  other  fish  in  that  respect? — I know  that 
salmon  run  madly  ahead  when  we  get  a cold  north 
wind. 

7218.  Then  you  mentioned  about  no  other  fishes 
being  caught  in  your  eel  weir? — Practically  speaking. 

7219.  Do  you  ever  catch  parr  or  smolts? — No, 
flounders  ; those  are  the  only  fish  to  speak  of. 

7220.  You  never  find  the  young  of  the  salmon  tribe? 

Very  few.  I attended  to  it  particularly  this  year, 

and  I don’t  think  I saw  three  dozen  salmon  fry 
caught. 

7221.  In  other  eel  weirs  they  catch  them? — I have 
had  the  Killaloe  weir  for  fifteen  years,  and  I have 
never  seen  anything  caught  there  worth  talking  of, 
and  in  Athlone  I have  never  seen  any  at  all. 

7222.  In  the  English  eel  weirs  there  are  different 
conditions? — In  small  rivers  they  might  close  up  the 
whole  place,  or  if  you  fished  in  the  day  time  with 
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April  33. 1900.  yellow  water  it  might  be  possible.  I know  as  a 
Mr.  Anthony  matter  of  fact  they  never  catch  eels  in  English  rivers 
Mackey.  only  in  floods. 

7223.  You  mentioned  about  eel  fry  at  Doonas  being 
caught  by  numerous  hooks?— No ; but  in  the  tanks. 
In  the  lake  eels  are  caught  with  numerous  hooks  ; but 
I spoke  of  eel  fry  having  gone  into  the  reservoirs  and 
filter  beds,  where  they  perished  in  quantities  ; we  had 
men  for  days  working  with  buckets  to  take  them  out. 

7224.  And  that  has  been  remedied?— I believe  it  has. 

7225.  You  mentioned  about  eels  caught  on  hooks, 
what  kind  of  eel  ? — Eels  returning  from  the  sea  after 
spawning. 

7226.  Have  you  found  eels  returning  from  the  sea 
after  spawning  ? — Every  year  that  has  passed  over  my 
head. 

7227.  That  is  very  interesting:  many  people  sup- 
pose eels  go  down  to  the  sea,  spawn  and  die? — 
There  is  no  ground  for  that,  that  is  only  conjecture. 

7223.  What  length  are  the  eels? — The  same  that 
we  catch  coming  from  the  lakes. 

7229.  That  is  an  interesting  observation? — I will 
give  you  practical  proof.  In  London,  when  the  eels 
were  being  sent  over  there  by  those  who  caught  them 
with  hooks,  I made  it  my  business  a hundred  times  to 
examine  them  and  we  never  found  a case  that  had 
not  spawned. 

7230.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  eels  that 
have  spawned  and  those  that  have  not  ?— Every  winter 
eel  I catch  bus  spawn  in  it,  never  without. 

7231.  Slightly  developed  ?— And  every  eel  that 
went  over  to  London  caught  as  a hook  eel  never  had 
spawn  in  him,  as  proved  by  frequent  examinations. 

7232.  But  you  found  great  variations? — Notone. 

In  size? 

7233.  No,  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
spawn  ? — I never  found  any  eel  sent  over  as  a hook 
eel  but  was  yellowish,  the  same  as  a salmon  slat  had 
lost  his  hue.  If  you  ever  go  to  London,  and  visit 
Billingsgate,  and  ask  a salesman  who  sells  Irish  spring 
eels  to  open  one,  yon  will  then  easily  observe  an 
absence  of  spawn,  and  this  class  of  eel  when  in  the 
lake  or  on  passage  along  the  river  is  hungry  and 
ravenous,  and  therefore  they  are  easily  taken  with  bait 
or  worm.  The  proper  food  of  the  silver  eel  is  the  germ 
of  flies,  the  animalculie,  they  are  the  general  food  of 
the  silver  eel. 

7234.  When  does  the  eel  come  up  ?— Now.  They 
are  semi-transparent,  but  when  they  turn  dark  or 
black  in  colour  they  ascend  the  river. 

7235.  Do  they  usually  appear  at  this  season?— 
Yes.  If  you  go  along  the  banks  and  the  tide  is  suit- 
able you  will  see  them  in  large  numbers.  The  young 
are  now  almost  transparent— you  will  see  the  little 
backbone  right  through. 

7236.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  history  ?— 

I am  always  paying  attention  to  it,  except  that  I 
dont  know  exactly  where  they  spawn.  I always 
thought  they  spawned  in  brackish  water,  because  we 
always  see  them  first  in  the  brackish  water:  but  some 
authority  lately  has  said  they  go  to  sea  and  spawn  in 
the  salt  water. 

7237.  About  the  young  forms  on  the  inshore 
Wa  j oS’  ™ n fc  J0U  fiad  tbem  ia  g^t  quantities  in  the 
sand?— They  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
from  birds  when  the  water  is  flowing  from  them,  and 
wiien  the  water  comes  up  again  they  come  out  of  the 
sand  and  swim  to  and  fro  until  such  time  as  thev 
become  naturalised  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 

thesea°f  “ mUCh  Colder  “ the  river  than  in 

r l2,38'  Wken„do  theyasume  their  dark  oolour?— 
in  May  generally. 

7239.  They  are  later  this  year,  are  they  not?— No-  1 
the  men  are  here  protecting  them  now,  and  will  follow  ' 
them  up ; we  protect  them  up  to  the  lake. 

7240.  Then  coming  to  the  salmon  question,  you  i 
think  too  many  peal  have  been  captured ? — I do,  indeed.  1 

i^.41.  Have  not  the  same  captures  taken  place  for  i 
generations  ? — No.  ^ w 


7242.  You  think  the  number  of  peal  killed  u*  i 
has  increased  1 Not  lately ; but  for  sP0Dle  ^ 
or  ton  years  ago  there  vers  vast  quantifies  iS 
caught  then,  tons  upon  tons.  I have  been  • 
from  the  railway  peoplo  who  are  BupetmjT'S® 
transit  of  these  4sk,  mid  the  quantities  have  faiw 
away  enormously,  that  is  the  quantities  cairntt 
mercially  down  the  River  Shannon.  There  isL  J u 
that  fiie  quantities  of  peal  taken  we,.  0«e  „ 

proportion  to  the  number  of  fish  in  the  river. 

724?‘  poking  at  Captain  Yansittart’s  statistics, 
they  dont  seem  to  show  very  much  of  that ?—Yw 
but  angling  may  or  may  not  be  an  indication  of 
how  things  stand  ; the  15th  of  June  is  what  t 
called  the  height  of  the  peal  soasou.  If  we  aet  vm 
high  water,  fresh  water  from  the  upper  river  we  wih 
get  a large  quantity  of  peal  np  then,  hut  if  i„„  h,,, 
a low  summer  level  it  looks  up  the  salmon  and  pell 

7244.  Why  do  you  plnoo  so  much  reliance  Stt, 

peal  I— Because  they  are  the  young  of  the  fish  ■ oil 
salmon  will  die.  ’ 

7245.  But  are  not  parr  and  smolts  eaualh 
vnl  nable  ?— They  are ; but  old  fish  are  found  every  year 
along  the  shores.  Lost  year  several  old  fish  were  found 
dead  at  Castleconuell  and  ICillaloe  after  the  spawning 
season,  old  salmon,  30  or  40  lbs.  in  size.  The  peal  are 
the  fish  we  depend  on  for  the  strength  and  propaga- 
tion of  their  species. 

7246.  Don’t  you  place  a considerable  amount  of 
reliance  on  the  younger  forms  ?— The  salmon  fry  bv 
all  means,  but  the  destruction  of  salmon  fry,  as  far  as 
I know,  is  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

7247.  That  is  very  different  from  the  evidence 
given  us  ? — I will  give  you  my  reasons.  At  Castle- 
council  and  Killaloe  nobody  can  fish  without  permis- 
sion, except  on  a very  small  bit  of  the  river,  not  more 
than  *200  or  300  yardR.  All  the  rest  is  practically 
preserved  ; at  Castleconnell,  except  a man  fishes  off  the 
bank  or  runs  the  gauntlet,  lie  is  not  allowed  to  fish. 

7248.  What  about  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  ?— 
Do  you  mean  Loop  Head  ? 

7249.  Or  nearer  ? — There  is  nobody  to  kill  them 
that  I know  of.  I never  knew  fry  to  be  killed  there. 
I am  on  the  Fishery  Board  for.  the  lust  fifteen  years, 
and  I never  heard  of  a case  brought  before  our 
meetings,  and  we  had  inspectors  and  bailifls,  but  I 
never  heard  anybody  to  make  a report  of  the  killing 
of  salmon  fry  in  the  Lower  Shannon. 

7250.  Not  by  birds  ? — We  have  cormorants,  and  we 
have  given  Is.  a head  for  cormorants  and  mergansers. 

7251.  You  kill  these  birds  because  they  kill  fry? 
— Certainly. 

7252.  Then  you  see  .something  does  kill  fry?— I 
thought  you  meant  by  people. 

7253.  There  are  no  nets  destructive  to  fry?— I 
never  even  heard  of  it,  except  that  the  men  who  line- 
fish  on  the  Upper  Shannon  for  eels  might  go  into  the 
mouths  of  the  small  rivers  and  catch  fry. 

7254.  Still  you  would  place  a certain  amount  of 
reliance  on  fry  for  tlio  supply  of  salmon  ?— Without 
fry  we  would  not  have  the  old  fishes  j but  when  I 
know  that  a salmon  of  20  lbs.  can  lay  20,000  eggs, 
and  when  I heliovo  that  the  whole  of  the  killing  of  the 
fry  in  the  Shannon  is  not  20,000  a year  I would  not 
set  a great  deal  of  value  on  that.  I go  in  for  a 
hatchery ; to  got  the  old  you  must  have  the  young, 
and  I go  in  strongly  to  support  the  proposition  of 
barring  such  rivers  as  the  Board  cannot  preserve  or 
•the  waters  will  not  preserve,  that  is  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  wator  in  a small  river  to  give  natural  pre- 
servation a salmon  ought  not  to  be  allowed  into  tliat 
part. 

7255.  There  are  difficulties,  of  course,  about  that?— 
There  might  be,  but  it  ought  to  be  overcome  by  law. 
The  River  Shannon  salmon  ought  not  to  be  allowed  up 
to  Keeper  Mountain  and  those  hills  when  there  are 
immense  floods,  and  those  poor  fish  are  left  perfectly 
bare  and  naked,  and  no  bailiffs  can  protect  them  once 
the  torrent  subsides,  and  whioh  is  often  quite  sudden 
when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall. 
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After  an  adjournment  for  lunch, 

Witness- — There  was  one  point  I missed  ; it  is  with 
reference  to  the  Lax  Weir.  It  would  appear  as  if  I 
were  giving  evidence  which  would  mean  confiscation. 
That  I don’t  want  to  have  appear  in  any  way. 

7256.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  your  evidence  at 
all  pointed  in  that  direction  ? — I wish  to  make  it  clear. 
I think  if  the  fisheries  were  injured  by  the  drainage  of 
the  lands  Government  at  least  ought  to  give,  if  not  the 
whole  value  of  the  Lax  Weir,  which  I understand  is 
£12,000— in  the  sale  by  Malcolmson  Brothers.  When 
that  firm  broke  up  it  existed  as  twelve  shares  of 
£1,000  each;  I looked  it  up  at  the  Custom  House, 
Dublin — if  the  Government  would  not  give  the  whole 
amount,  believing,  as  I do,  that  the  fisheries  have  been 
reduced  to  the  present  condition  by  the  drainage,  they 


ought  to  give  at  least  half  the  money,  and  then  the  April  23, 1900. 

riparian  owners  and  those  who  take  out  licences  to  fish  jj  ,~77 

ought  to  pay  an  increase  on  their  licences  to  make  the  Mackey.  0"y 

other  £6,000,  or  whatever  would  bo  half  the  value  of 

the  fishery,  and  then  when  it  was  bought  up  it  "should 

become  a reservation  to  give  a supply  of  fish  for  the 

upper  waters.  If  the  Government  would  declare  they 

would  give  half  the  money,  and  then  if  the  riparian 

owners  refused  to  give  the  other  half  and  those  who 

pay  licence  duty  refused  to  give  the  increase  necessary 

they  would  not  be  worth  considering.  I,  as  a riparian 

owner  myself,  would  be  agreeable  to  do  so.  If  that  was 

done  they  need  not  be  fighting  about  the  River  Shannon, 

there  would  be  no  breaking  of  heads,  and  we  would 

have  an  everlasting  supply  of  fish. 


Mr.  Jacob  Switzer  examined. 


7257.  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the  fishing 
on  the  River  Deel  ? — Y es. 

7258.  The  fishing  has  decreased  very  much  in  that 
river?— Indeed  it  has. 

7259.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you 
wish  to  say  about  it  ?— As  to  the  falling  off  of  fish  in 
the  river  they  have  dwindled  down  wonderfully,  for 
I cannot  say  how  many  years.  I would  say  a long  time. 
In  fact  at  the  time  I commenced  fishing  I fished  with 
nothing  save  a minnow,  and  I made  nineteen  fish  in 
one  year.  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  next  year 
or  the  year  after  I made  twenty-seven  fish,  mostly 
with  a minnow  in  the  season,  and  from  that  down  to 
the  present  things  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
until  1898.  1898  opened  up  a good  year  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  but  1 won’t  say  everyone  was  as  lucky 
as  I was,  perhaps.  Last  year  I neither  got  a fish  or 
saw  the  sight  of  one  in  the  Deel.  There  were  other 
parties  I could  boar-got  five  or  six  fish,  but  that  was 
about  all  the  fish  killed  in  the  upper  water,  that  is  out- 
side Askeaton. 

7260.  That  was  with  rods? — With  a rod.  There 
is  no  other  kind  of  fishing  but  with  a rod  in  the  upper 
waters. 

7261.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? — I 
attribute  the  falling  off  to  the  weir  at  Askeaton, 
called  the  Round  Weir.  This  weir  was  made  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Commissioners  to  improve  the 
river.  Instead  of  improving  the  river  on  the  contrary 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  river. 
In  1898  we  had  the  mill  at  Castlematrix  repairing  for 
over  three  weeks,  and  there  was  a constant  flow  of 
water  to  this  Round  Weir,  and  I attribute  to  that  the 
fish  coming  that  yrar,  what  did  come.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  get  too  much  water  the  fish  are  not  able 
to  come,  for  the  flood  rises  so  high  over  the  weir  ; but 
i we  get  too  little  water  they  cannot  come  at  all,  and 
tins  I attribute  as  the  whole  cause  of  the  falling  off  of 

ie  fish  in  the  river.  It  has  been  falling  off  a good 
™j  and  gone  back  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
with  the  exception  of  one  year— 1890. 

Was  not  this  work  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Conservators?— This  weir  was  put  on  by  the 
ommissioners ; I won’t  say  whether  at  the  request 
o£  Conservators  or  not ; but  I know  very  well  I 
»as  informed  by  the  water-bailiff. 

Mr.  Green. — Do  yon  know  Mr.  Moroney? 
think  he  was  the  instigator  of  it.  He  represented 


the  fishing  at  Rathkeale.  The  thing  was  not  carried  Mr.  Jacob 
out  properly  because  he  recommended  a small  weir  at  Switzer, 
the  bacK  of  this  weir,  which  was  never  done — that 
is  Mr.  Brady-— if  that  had  been  put  on  I am  sure  the 
fish  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  coming,  because 
they  would  have  sufficient  water  to  rest  at  the  back 
of  the  weir.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  improve  it 
would  be  a fish  pass  or  else  knock  it  away  altogether, 

I should  say  before  this  weir  was  there  that  was  the 
time  we  had  the  river  stocked  with  fish,  and  I suppose 
they  thought  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to  put 
the  weir  there ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  ruin  of 
it. 

7263.  When  did  the  improved  fishing  begin? — I 
took  no  note  of  it,  for  I did  not  expect  any  necessity 
for  it ; but  I am  fishing  since  I was  twenty-two  or 
twenty-  three  years  of  age,  now  I am  getting  to  be  an 
old  man,  up  to  near  seventy.  However,  this  year  is 
better  than  1899,  for  I only  got  two  small  fish.  I 
believethey  are  the  only  fish  that  could  come — thesmall 
ones.  I knew  another  gentleman,  and  he  got  three ; 
these  were  ouly  8 lbs.  or  8J  lbs.  I suppose,  on  the 
whole,  this  season  there  are  not  more  than  a dozen 
fish  from  Askeaton  up. 

7264.  Chairman.  — Could  you  not  bring  that 
before  the  Fishery  Commissioners ; they  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  it? — We  had  an  investigation 
some  years  ago  at  Askeaton,  and  although  it  was 
arranged  there  should  be  a fish  pass  in  it,  and  we  had 
the  money  to  do  it,  the  owners  would  not  let  us  in 
to  make  the  pass,  so  we  were  hooked  there  again.  We 
had  no  way  of  taking  the  materials  in  unless  we  flew 
in. 

7265.  What  you  want  is  to  have  legal  power  to  go 
in  1 — Legal  power  ; and  we  would  have  it  before 
twelve  months,  and  it  would  be,  I believe,  one  of  the 
best  rivers  in  Ireland,  at  least  Mr.  Brady  said  so  when 
he  was  there. 

7266.  Chairman. — Was  it  a veiy  good  river 
before  1 — It  was  a good  river  before,  but  they  wanted 
to  make  it  better,  aud  instead  of  that  they  made  it 
worse.  You  would  see  fish  in  the  evening  at  6 
o’clock  throwing  themselves  all  round  Rathkeale 
wherever  there  was  a hole.  Now  you  would  not  see 
one  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

7267.  Because  they  cannot  go  up  this  weir? — Yes. 

I am  informed  there  were  190  fish  killed  in  Askeaton ; 
tliat  is  about  a week  ago. 


Colonel  White,  j.p.,  examined. 


7268.  Chairman. — I believe  you  wish  to  giv 
"fiff  £ith  ^gard  to  the  River  Deel  ?— Yes,  sir. 

. The  same  river  that  the  last  witness  spok 
% iTT  m aS  nofc  here-  The  River  Deel  is  a tributar 
• , e,  and  one  of  the  first  that  comes  ou 

. re  Foynes.  It  is  the  first  salmon  river  on  th 
aide  of  the  Shannon  after  it  leaves  the  estuary 


the  Feale  runs  out  in  the  estuary,  and  the  Deel  is  the 
first  on  the  south  side  when  it  gets  into  the  river 
proper.  ' The  tidal  water  runs  as  far  as  a place  called 
Askeaton.  Above  the  bridge  at  Askeaton  there  is  a 
precipitous  rock  about  twenty-three  feet.  In  the  early 
sixties  there  were  no  salmon  known  in  the  Deel  at 
all  above  the  rock.  In  1860 — several  parties  claimed 
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the  credit  of  having  done  it — however,  someone 
improved  the  rock  by  cutting  it  to  allow  salmon  to 
ascend.  From  1860  to  1880  the  river  was  in  very 
good  ply — there  were  salmon  all  over  it.  On  the 
27th  April,  1874,  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries 
authorised,  or,  rather,  ordered,  the  lessee  of  the  mill 
to  put  up  two  dams  to  drain  back  water  to  the 
upper  mill-dam.  The  then  lessees  of  the  mill  had 
raised  the  upper  mill  dam  something  like  a foot 
without  any  permission.  These  two  dams  were  never 
built ; there  was  only  one.  They  were  made  to 
throw  back  water.  There  was  only  one  built,  and 
since  that  was  built  the  fishery  has  gone  back  until  it 
is  nearly  nil,  because  fish  cannot  get  over  this  dam 
only  in  one  certain  water.  That  was  built  by  order 
of  die  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  at  the  time.  One 
year  there  was  a fair  amount  of  fish  got  over ; that  was 
in  1897.  It  was  very  easily  explained.  There  is  an 
upper  mill  on  Lord  Southwell’s  property  at  Castle- 
nvatrix,  with  a large  dam  that  stops  all  the  water  in 
the  river.  That  y^ar  the  mill  wheel  was  broken,  and 
the  consequence  was  there  was  no  mill  dam.  There 
was  an  easy  flow  of  water  the  whole  time  that  allowed 
the  fish  to  ascend.  That  is  the  reason  of  our  river 
having  fallen  off.  Of  course  there  are  other  reasons 
also. 

7270.  With  regard  to  that  reason,  that  is  a matter 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  ? 
— That  is  what  we  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  now. 

7271.  You  don’t  suggest  that  any  powers  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  now  have  should  be  taken  away 
from  them  1 — No. 

7272.  It  is  really  not  a matter  for  our  consideration, 
for  the  Fishery  Inspectors  have  power  to  deal  with  it, 
and  if  representations  were  made  to  them  they 
would  have  a proper  inquiry  ? — That  is  so  ; but  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  have  not  the  power  to  do  anything 
— anything  they  do  is  ultra  vires. 

7273.  I thought  it  was  they  got  this  dam  erected  ? 
— Yes ; but  they  have  no  power  to  alter  it. 

7274.  SirR,  U.P.  FitzGerald. — You  used  the  word 
“ ordered ;”  you  corrected  it  from  something  else  1 — 
Yes,  ordered  it ; now  we  have  asked  them  to  let  us 
put  a pass  into  it ; they  have  sanctioned  the  pass,  but 
the  owners  of  the  mill  say  they  will  not  allow  our 
contractor  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

7275.  Chairman. — How  have  they  power  to  order 
an  erection  that  they  cannot  alter  ? — That  is  what  we 
are  debating. 

7276.  Mr.  Green. — At  the  time  Mr.  Russell  built 
the  weir  there  was  a general  consent.  It  was  Mr. 
Russell  built  the  Round  Weir? — It  was  ordered  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brady. 

7277.  Not  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady— he  was  only  one  ? 
— Well,  they  consented  for  that.  Our  river  is  a very 
early  river;  there  is  fish  in  Askeaton  always  at 
Christmas  and  even  betore  Christmas,  and  later  in 
the  season  the  river  runs  down  so  low  that  nothing 
can  come  up.  Last  year  there  was  an  autumn  flood ; 
it  occurs  very  seldom.  We  had  no  fish  in  the  river 
last  spring ; there  were  only  six  fish  killed  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Deel ; but  on  die  second  or  third 
Sunday  in  October  a heavy  flood  brought  us  up  a 
number  of  spawning  fish.  The  consequence  was  that 
last  season  there  was  a fair  spawning. 

7278.  Chairman. — What  you  maintain  is  the  fish 
cannot  go  up  to  spawn  1 — No. 

7279.  Mr.  Green.-  -They  didlast  year  1— Yes  ; but 
-that  is  the  first  year  they  did.  And  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  no  protection  on  the  river ; our  funds 
won’t  admit  it.  The  Limerick  Board  did  more  for 
.our  river  than  we  gave  them  back.  The  whole  income 
•of  our  river  from  licences — there  are  no  nets — only 
amounted  to  from  £25  to  £28  a year. 

7 280.  Chairman. — How  long  is  your  river  ? 

Roughly  speaking  the  fishing  river  would  be  twenty- 
five  miles.  There  are  a number  of  tributaries  running 
to  the  hills  which  the  spawning  fish  go  up.  When  once 
the  spawning  fish  leave  our  main  river  there  is  no 


protection  whatever ; the  bailiffs  can  only  protect  for 
half  a mile  out  of  the  river.  There  is  one  small  town 
a small  tributary  runs  through,  and  as  soon  as  a fl6h 
goes  out  of  our  main  river  into  that  they  are  killed 
actually  in  the  town.  We  have  two  bailiffs  for  our 
river ; the  greater  portion  of  it  is  a sluggish  deep 
river,  aud  fish  don’t  spawn  in  it.  In  the  upper 
portion  it  is  watched  carefully  by  two  bailiffs  who  do 
their  duty  fairly  well ; but  they  cannot  look  after  the 
tributaries,  which  run  off  to  the  hills  just  as  vou 
heard  Mr.  Ellis  describe,  and  when  once  the  fish 
leave  the  main  river  they  never  return.  Of  course 
their  spawn  is  no  use  because  ten  to  one  they  are 
killed  before  they  get  there.  The  question  is  whether 
it  is  better  to  stop  these  small  rivers  and  prevent  the 
fish  ascending. 

7281.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that? — I think  it  is 
far  better  to  stop  them.  I lived  in  Cork  for  some 
time  and  a small  tributary  of  the  Blackwater  came  bv 
my  house,  and  in  tli9  month  of  November  I myself 
have  gone  with  a Tweed  landing  net  and  pulled  out 
five  or  six  fish  and  put  them  into  the  main  river. 
Had  I left  them  there  the.y  were  certain  to  be  killed. 

7282.  Sir  lit.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  did  you  do 
with  them? — Put  them  into  the  main  river — the  Black- 
w ater.  The  sides  of  the  Blackwater  are  steep  hills 
and  when  rains  come  the  floods  run  down,  and  then 
the  fish  are  left  bare,  and  you  can  take  them  out  with 
your  hand. 

7283.  Chairman. — That  is  nothing  new ; that  was 
always  the  case  ? — Always  the  case.  As  a matter  of 
fact  I think  there  is  less  poaching  now  than  there 
was — I mean  less  killing  of  the  spawning  fish,  and 
apparently  the  number  of  fry  that  go  down  the  river 
seems  to  lie  large.  My  belief  is,  from  my  experience 
of  a good  number  of  rivers,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Scotland,  that  you  have  go  to  the  sea  to  look  for 
the  deterioration. 

7284.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Consta- 
bulary ? — None,  only  in  certain  places  where  a Con- 
stabulary officer  is  keen  on  fishing  ; or  the  Constabu- 
larymen  in  a barrack  near  a river  take  an  interest  in 
it ; then  they  are  the  greatest  possible  use.  There 
was  a case  at  Killavullin,  in  Cork,  on  the  Black- 
water. The  lessee  of  the  waters  close  to  Mrs.  Franks, 
and  the  lessee  of  the  water  down  below  Killavullin 
streams,  gave  leave  to  the  police  to  fish  every  Sunday 
on  their  vested  waters.  The  consequence  was  that 
these  constables  took  a great  interest  in  the  water. 
There  is  a small  tributary  called  the  Rosswater,  and 
the  following  summer  the  Killavullin  police  cleared 
every  net  off  the  river.  That  shows  what  they  can 
do  if  they  get  an  interest  in  it ; but  the  police  won't 
take  an  interest  if  they  are  not  encouraged  by  owners 
of  fisheries  or  their  own  police  officers  to  do  so. 

7285.  Professor  MTntosii. — That  point  about  de- 
terioration in  the  sea — on  what  ground  do  you  base 
your  opiuion  ? — Every  year  you  see  going  down  ap- 
parently a very  large  quantity  of  smolts  and  parr,  and 
still  year  after  year  the  number  coming  back  to  our 
rivers  is  decreasing. 

7286.  How  can  you  tell  without  statistics? — The 
only  way  we  can  tell  is  by  the  net  fishings;  they 
are  not  paying  as  they  were  before. 

7287.  Yes,  in  certain  cases,  but  the  only  way  to 
check  that  would  be  to  have  very  accurate  statistics  ? 
— We  cannot  do  that,  except  where  we  have  nets  on 
the  river. 

7288.  But  all  kinds  of  fishing,  not  only  nets  but 
angling?— The  angling  has  deteriorated  very  much; 
but  then,  as  Mr.  Mackey  has  said  so  very  truly,  the 
angling  season  depends  so  much  on  states  of  weather. 

7289.  All  fishing  depends  on  that? — But  not  so 
much  as  rod  fishing. 

7290.  You  have  all  the  fishes  of  a rivet  to  look 
after  in  accurate  statistics  ?— But  I think  the  true 
test  is  the  netting.  Now,  for  instance,  take  * 
Lax  Weir  here.  There  is  a fixed  engine  that  is  fish 
from  year  to  year  ; statistics  from  that  is  much  more 
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valualtJe  than  they  would  be  from  a net  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  where  they  only  fish  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  the  shore. 

7291.  What  weight  do  you  place  upon  the  erection 
of  this  weir  by  the  Inspectors? — I maintain  we  ought 
to  have  a pass  in  it. 

7292.  Then  that  is  another  factor? — Decidedly, 
that  is  a factor  that  has  played  the  mischief  with  us, 
because,  during  the  five  years  from  the  erection  of 
that  weir  there  was  a steady  diminution  of  our  fish 
in  the  river,  and  it  has  been  steady  every  year  except 
1897. 

7293.  Could  you  give  us  any  return  of  statistics  ? — 
I have  got  it  from  different  old  fishermen  along  the 

7294.  And  your  own  experience  as  well  ? — I have 
only  been  living  there  for  five  years. 

7295.  Still  you  have  statistics  for  five  years,  per- 
haps  ? — 'That  has  been  very  little.  I did  not  fish  last 
year ; I was  abroad,  and  the  year  before  I was  not 
fishing. 

7296.  It  would  be  important  to  give  us  any 
statistics  you  have  ? — I cau  send  you  the  statistics  1 
have  in  my  own  house.  I haven’t  them  here.  They 
are  all  from  different  fishermen,  stating  the  fish  they 
have  caught  from  season  to  season. 

7297.  Then,  about  the  protection  of  small  streams 
by  stopping  them— do  you  think  that  would  solve  the 
difficulty  ? — I think  it  would. 

7298.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  work  the  grating 
there? — I don’t  think  so,  if  there  were  large  gratings 
at  suitable  places  where  the  bailiffs  could  look  after 
them. 

7299.  Floods  would  stop  the  bars  of  the  grating  ? 

The  bailiffs  passing  up  and  down  would  clear  that. 

7300.  Then  the  fishes  coming  up  would  be 
arrested,  and  a man  with  a net  could  take  out  any 
number?— A bailiff  would  be  there  to  see.  to  that. 
He  can  be  there  so  often  as  the  fish  is  dodging  about 
— it  is  only  for  two  months. 


230,1-  Ifc  is  a limifced  period,  but  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  ?— There  would  be  a difficulty.  The  choice 
is  where  you  have  the  chance  of  a bailiff  taking  care 
of  the  fish,  or  the  fish  being  killed  higher  up. 

7302.  If  a fish  had  a chance  of  depositing  spawn 
even  though  it  was  afterwards  killed,  there  would 
be  a good  deal  of  good  done  ? — Yes. 

7303.  Sir  R.  FitzGerald.— Before  this  rock— this 
natural  dam  in  the  river— was  altered,  by  order  of  the 
Inspectors,  was  there  any  fish  went  up  at  all?— It 
was  not  altered  by  the  Inspectors,  but  by  private 
enterprise. 

7304.  Were  there  any  fish  went  up  at  all?— No 
none  went  up  before  the  early  sixties. 

7305.  Then,  from  the  time  that  alteration  was 
made  fish  went  up  ? — Fish  went  up  in  large  numbers. 

7306.  Then  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  they  got,  and  they  tried  to  improve  it? — 
The  reason  of  the  attempted  improvement  was  the 
raising  of  this  other  dam. 

7307.  What  they  had  previously  done  was  rendered 
of  no  effect  by  the  raising  of  another  dam? — Yes. 
Then  they  asked  the  Inspectors  to  come  down  and 
see  about  the  raising  of  the  other  dam.  It  was  shown 
by  the  Inspectors  that  by  turning  certain  wheels  you 
could  dry  the  water  under  this  for  eighty  or  ninety 
yards. 

7308.  Then  they  made  no  improvement? — Then 
the  Commissioners  ordered  these  two  dams  to  be  built 
to  throw  back  water  up  to  this  place. 

7309-49.  The  result  of  which  has  been? — The  plan 
of  the  Commissioners  was  never  carried  out,  because 
they  only  put  up  one  dam  instead  of  two — that  is  to 
say,  the  gradient  of  the  water  arranged  and  put  down 
on  the  plan  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady  was  never  carried 
out,  and  the  one  that  was  carried  out  was  not  carried 
out  according  to  the  sections  shown  on  the  plan— it 
has  a round  top,  and  the  second  shows  a slant ; 
instead  of  that,  it  was  built  very  nearly  straight. 
The  water  comes  over  in  a bump,  and  leaves  a 
vacuum  • the  fish  comes  into  the  vacuum,  and  is 
tailed  in  it. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Namara  examined. 


7350.  CHAmMAs.—rou  are  ona  of  .ha  Limeric 
fishermen,  I believe? — Yes,  sir. 

<351.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give  wi( 
regard  to  the  Lax  Weir?  I suppose  you  are  we 
with  that  weir  1— Yes,  sir,  all  my  life. 
7do2  Do  you  consider  the  approach  to  it  a prop* 
one?  Oh,  no ; it  could  not  be  worse  than  it  is  : it 
we  most  improper  approach  to  it.  The  south  shoi 
gap  and  the  north  shore  gap,  except  when  there  is 
bde  on,  is  dry  land. 

7353.  Your  objection  is  that  there  are  not  props 
gaps  in  the  weir?— Oh,  certainly. 

*Jc5!'oTi^gaps  that  are  “■  it  are  not  available  fc 
worked  no>  they  are  not ; and  the  river  is  ove: 

7355;  Is  there  only  one  Queen's  gap  in  the  weir?- 
aere  is  one  Queen’s  gap  in  the  weir,  and  there  : 
opposed  to  be  a north  shore  gap  pass  for  boats,  an 
a south  shore  gap. 

S'  navigation  purposes  ?— Yes. 

Jfj  Through  which  the  fish  can  go  %— Oh,  thefis 
through  them,  too,  if  they  were  there.' 
ia  if  What  do  y°u  suggest,  then,  as  to  the  gap 
was  proPer  Place  or  improperly  made?— The  ga 
to  I!,.  re  Wlth  since  it  was  made ; the  approac 
s toned,  and  in  the  gap  was  stonec 
man  wi+L  gap  first'  P would  want  a very  goo 

Poles  - nn  T6lfvt0,be  a.We  t°  g°  through  it  with  tw 
Paddles  -Ii,  W°  kttle  children  can  go  through  it  wit 
iWhen  7? °Ut  a P°le-  Tier«  ™ a great  shove  i 

water  v bn6W  grst  > there  was  a terrible  rush  c 
vasq  1 JVaa  n°t  every  two  men  would  care  to  face  if 
Pool • tbat  18  not  the  case?— No,  it  is  a dea< 

’ y man  can  go  through  it  with  a single  paddle 


7360.  Is  not  that  a matter  that  the  Fishery  Inspec- 
tors have  under  their  control  ? — It  was  brought  under 
their  notice,  and  the  County  Judge  Purcell  and  the 
magistrates  convicted.  Judge  Purcell  said  it  was  a 
matter  for  the  “ suspects  ” and  the  “ suspects  ” came, 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  about  it. 

7361.  That  is  hardly  a matter  that  we  can  go  into, 
because  it  is  a question  of  the  right  of  the  owners  of 
the  weir.  We  cannot  go  into  questions  before  the 
courts  of  law ; is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us? — Yes,  the  river  is  over-fished  under- 
neath the  railway  bridge. 

7362.  By  whom  ? — The  owner. 

7363.  He  has  too  many  nets  ? — Too  many  nets,  and 
they  are  too  large,  and  we  believe  when  he  gets  water 
regularly  he  can  use  the  nets  so  that  nothing  can  go 

by- 

7364.  These  nets  are  all  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  as  to  the  nets  to  be  used  ? — I don’t 
know  much  about  the  rules  ; but  I know  they  go  from 
land-arm  to  land-arm,  and  when  one  man  turns  to  go 
in  with  a draw,  the  other  man  turns  out  with  a draw. 

7365.  Are  they  larger  and  more  extensively  used 
than  they  used  to  be  ? — I think  twice  as  large ; the 
ordinary  net  used  there  was  only  forty-five  yards,  and 
I think  it  goes  as  far  as  120  now. 

7366.  When  was  the  change  made? — I have  not 
any  date ; hut  I know  the  big  nets  are  used  for  over 
thirty  years. 

7367.  Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — The  very  Ion 
ones  ? — Oh,  they  were  enlarged  since  then ; they  were 
not  so  large  until  Mr.  Place  came  there.  He  made 
them  larger  than  they  were  before,  and  I suppose  if 
the  river  was  bigger  be  would  have  them  larger. 

2 8 


April  23, 1800. 
Colonel  Whito, 


Ur.  UichaU 
U'Namar*. 
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Michael 
M‘ Samara. 


Mr.  George 
Liddy. 


Mr.  Edward 
Hayes  and 
Mr.  George 
Liddy 


7368.  Chairman.— How  long  is  lie  there? — 
Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years,  I think.  I remember 
well  when  he  came ; the  fishing  was  not  very  good 
since. 

7369.  If  that  were  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the 
fishing  it  ought  to  have  shown  itself  long  ago  ? — It 
has  shown  itself  every  year  since. 

7370.  There  has  been  a decrease  every  year 
since? — Every  year  since  Mr.  Place  came  there  to 
fish — is  getting  bad  with  us  overhead  me. 

7371.  Where  are  you? — I fish  at  Castletroy. 

7372.  Just  above  the  Lax  Weir? — Yes. 

7373.  And  your  fishing  has  decreased  every  year 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years?— Oh  yes,  very  much. 

7374.  Is  there  anything  else  you  complain  of.  I see 
here  “ the  closing  up  of  the  shore  gaps  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  Lax  Weir?" — I would  want  both  gaps  to 
he  open  and  made  navigable  for  boats  and  the  fish  if 
they  come,  and  the  gap  to  be  cleared,  what  was  unlaw- 
fully put  into  it  to  be  hi  ken  away,  and  the  nets  to  be 
fixed  at  a certain  size  at  the  railway  bridge — at  forty 
five  yards — as  they  were  always. 

7375.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  season  too  long? — 
No,  then,  I do  not ; it  is  not  often  long  enough  for  me 
if  I could  help  it. 

7376.  In  the  paper  you  sent  in  you  have  down 
that  you  complain  of  the  overlength  of  the  season  for 
the  tideway  nets? — Yes  ; I complain  when  the  weirs 
and  nets  in  the  tideway  were  done  fishing  on  the  20th 
July,  and  the  Lax  Weir  done  at  the  6th  July,  there 
was  considerably  more  spawning  fish  going  to  the 
county  tributaries  than  there  is  now. 

7 37  7.  What  are  the  dates  now  ?-  -The  season  is  made 
an  equality,  the  1st  August.  Formerly  we  were  allowed 
to  fish,  as  being  above  the  tideway,  from  1st  February 
to  12th  August,  and  Mr.  Malcolmson  was  allowed  to 
fish  from  1st  February  until  20th  July,  and  then  his 
weir  had  to  be  taken  up  the  6th  July,  so  there  was  a 
deal  of  spawning  fish  came  there  when  all  the  weirs 
were  up  that  does  not  come  now,  or  does  not  get  the 
chance  of  coming. 

7378.  But  in  those  days  you  were  able  to  catch  the 
spawning  fish  to  a later  date? — Not  to  a later  date. 

7379.  12th  August,  you  say,  while  the  others  were 
stopped  in  J uly  ? — At  that  time  we  were  allowed  to 
fish  to  the  12th  August ; now  it  is  an  equality  with 
everyone — 1 don’t  fall  out  with  equality  either. 

7380.  You  don't  wantthe  time  changed? — I would 
if  I could.  I would  like  to  get  another  month  in  the 
commencement  and  a month  in  the  latter  end,  because 
there  is  a deal  of  heavy  spring  fish  early  in  the  year 
that  nobody  gets. 

7381.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  open  to  the  Lax 
Weir  also? — I would  tell  you  a lie  if  I said  I would. 
I would  not  care  if  there  was  not  a Lax  Weir  there. 

7382.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  rod 
fishing  1 — Not  the  smallest ; * I don’t  think  it  ever 
injures  me,  except  a rodman  might  be  at  a hole  and 
I wanted  to  go  out,  and  I would  not  like  to  put  him 
off  until  he  was  done  ; he  might  delay  me  a bit. 


7383.  Professor  MTntosh  — How  long  have  v0a 

fished  there?—  Since  I first  commenced,  1865.  ^ 

7384.  Have  you  noticed  a gradual  diminution?— 
When  I went  first  to  it  there  was  plenty  of  fish  for 
everyone,  poaching  was  carried  on  every  way  they 
liked — they  could  go  poaching  when  they  liked,  and 
stop  it  when  they  liked. 

7385.  There  were  no  special  seasons?  -There  was  • 
but  the  thing  was  not  minded. 

7386.  You  had  it  very  much  in  your  own  hands?— 
Yes  ; and  all  the  time  there  was  pleuty  of  fish  for 
everyone.  The  countryman  above  in  the  country  on 
the  Mulcaire  could  catch  a liorseload  of  fish  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a hole ; he  could  put  down  a 
net  and  beat  the  fish  into  it.  Another  man  above 
him  would  have  three  or  four  spears  and  spear  what 
fish  was  in  it,  and  all  the  time  there  would  be  plenty 
of  fisb. 

7387.  Was  there  much  netting  in  the  river?— I 
could  not  tell  you  how  the  mouth  of  the  river  went 
but  there  were  no  drift  nets. 

7388.  Were  there  any  stake  weirs?— The  stake 
weirs  and  slob  weirs  were  after  being  taken  up  when 
I went  fishing,  and  for  a few  years  until  they  got 
down  again  we  had  very  good  fishing.  I heard  a 
gentleman  asking  you  to  increase  the  licences.  I 
would  ask  yon  to  decrease  them,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  pay  what  we  are  demanded. 

7389.  You  pay  £3? — No,  30s.,  and  I should  have 
been  let  fish  for  Is.  ; it  would  be  us  much  as  I could 
pay. 

7390.  What  kind  of  a ixet  do  you  use? — A snap- 
net  of  twenty-one  feet,  and  if  it  is  blowing  I cannot 
use  it  at  all. 

7391.  Are  you  allowed  to  use  any  other  kind  of 
net? — Not  there. 

7392.  Chairman. — How  could  the  river  be  pro- 
tected if  there  was  not  some  money  raised  by  licen- 
sing the  nets  ? — How  was  it  always  protected  ? 

7393.  But  you  say  it  was  not  protected  at  all?— 
But  how  was  it  the  fish  was  there  ? 

7394.  You  think  the  more  it  is  protected  the  worse 
the  fishing  becomes  ? — I know  the  part  that  is  pro- 
tec ed  is  no  good  to  the  spawning  fish.  The  protection 
we  want  is  for  the  spawning  beds  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

7395.  But  protection  in  any  form  would  require 
more  funds  to  support  it ; where  is  that  to  come  from 
if  there  is  no  licence  charge  ?— It  could  be  increased 
on  the  weirs — the  big  people  that  catch  all  the  fish  and 
ax-e  able  to  pay  it,  and  don't  be  increasing  it  on  the 
poor,  who  have  enough  to  do  to  support  themselves. 
For  the  first  six  weeks  I fished  this  year  I caught 
ne’er  a fish ; I caught  five  or  six  since. 

7296.  Sir  R.  CJ.  P.  FitzGerald. —In  your  opinion 
has  the  amount  of  fish  in  the  river  decreased  ?— Very 
much. 

7397.  Now  why  ? — Because  I consider  the  river  is 
over-fished ; that  there  is  too  much  fishing  done  under- 
neath with  weirs  and  nets. 


Mr.  George  Liddy  examined. 

7398.  Chairman. — Where  do  yoxx  fish? — When  I Chairman. — I think  we  might  have  Mr.  Hayes  at 

was  fishing  I fished  about  the  Lax  Weir.  the  same  time. 

7399.  Where  does  Mr.  Hayes  fish? — Above  the 
Lax  Weir. 


Mr,  Edward  Hayes  and  Mr.  George  Liddy  examined  together. 


7400.  Chairman.— You  are  both  fishermen  on  the 

river  here  in  Limerick  ? — (Hayes). Yes. 

7401.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  M'Namara’s  evidence  ?— I 
did,  your  honor. 

7402.  Do  you  agree  with  him!_I  do  to  a certain 
•mount. 

'7403.  What  else  would  you  like  to  add  to  his  evi- 


dence?—With  regard  to  rod  fishing  and  the  neglect 
of  bailiffs  on  the  tributaries.  . . «_ 

7404.  Do  you  think  the  rod  fishing  does  injury  ■— 

It  does.  „ , •. » 

7405.  In  what  part  of  the  river  ?— So  far  as  l 
cover  to  poaching,  and  since  they  got  the  mon 
October  there  is  still  a decrease  in  the  Shannon. 
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7406.  Do  you,  Mr.  Liddy,  agree  in  that  1—  ( Liddy ) — 

I do  sir  ; that  they  should  not  have  the  two  months 
at  all— September  and  October — it  is  a cover  to 
coaching  altogether. 

7407.  You  would  have  the  rod  fishing  and  the  other 
fishing  close  at  the  same  time? — On  the  one  level, 
and  1° say  in  the  line  of  protection  of  fish  in  the  Mul- 
caire  river  there  is  no  protection  at  all. 

Hayes. — I have  been  a bailiff  for  years  on  that 
river. 

Liddy. — When  I used  to  go  up  that  way  ten  years 
ago  I know  farmers’  houses  along  by  the  banks  of  the 
river  where  they  had  salted  fish  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  and  in  the  summer  time  of  the 
year  they  would  be  more  than  anxious  for  a flood  to 
come  down  to  get  fresh  fish  to  eat.  I am  just  de- 
scribing the  way  the  Mulcaire  is  protected. 

7408.  Then  you  don’t  agree  with  Mr.  M‘Namara 
that  protection  is  not  wanted? — (Hayes). — He  does 
not  know  it  like  us. 

7409.  You  think  the  protection  is  wanted? — 
(Liddy). — Certainly . 

Hayes. — I was  in  Cappamore  when  there  were 
twenty-two  bailiffs  kept ; there  are  only  three  or  four, 
or  none  at  all  there  now. 

7410.  A great  deal  of  poaching  goes  on? — (Hayes). 
— Certainly. 

7411.  Were  you  both  bailiffs? — I was  on  the  Deel, 
where  that  gentleman  was  talking  of. 

7412.  Were  you  a bailiff  there  ? — I was,  and  on  the 
Nenagh  river. 

7413.  You  are  no  longer  a bailiff? — I am  not  for 
the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  because  Mr.  Hali  did  not 
want  me,  and  I was  an  experienced  man. 

7414.  What  were  you  paid? — Fifteen  shillings  a 
week. 

7415.  1 suppose  the  funds  for  paying  these  bailiffs 
were  not  sufficient — they  have  not  got  enough  money 
to  pay  ? — It  is  in  this  way — they  want  the  Lower 
Shannon  supported  and  open  the  fish  passes  up,  then 
they  neglect  it,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it ; and  there 
is  another  thing,  your  Honor,  so  far  as  raising  gravel 
where  the  fish  spawn,  the  bailiff  that  is  there,  one  or 
two — he  is  employed  by  a gentleman — he  won’t 
quarrel  with  him,  because  he  is  employed  in  the 
summer  time  by  him,  and  actually  where  the  fish 
spawn  they  arc  raising  gravel  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  I,  as  a fisherman,  would  not  allow  them,  but 
the  country  people  allow  it  to  the  gentleman  because 
they  are  employed  in  the  summer  time  with  him. 

7416.  Are  either  of  you  a fisherman  now? — I am 
a fisherman,  and  my  father  before  me,  for  the  last 
fifty-two  years. 

Liddy. — T did  not  fish  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years. 

7417.  Has  the  fishing  gone  off  very  much  ? — (Hayes). 
— Before  there  was  ever  any  licences  I caught  twenty- 
one  salmon  one  night — more  than  I ever  caught 
since. 

7418.  What  licence  do  you  pay? — Thirty  shillings. 

7419.  You  would  not  object  to  an  increase  in  the 
licence  duty — would  you — to  get  funds  for  preserving 
the  river  ? — There  is  another  thing,  your  honor — I 
allow  the  Lax  Weir  has  done  a great  deal  of  injury. 

7420.  I suppose  that  is  nothing  new — it  has  been 
there  for  the  last  forty  years  ?— -Ah,  but  the  gap  ! Six 
or  eight  years  ago  I swore  a testimony  that  there  was 
four  feet  of  water  in  the  gap — any  gentleman  or 
surveyor  would  find  me  out  a perjurer  now.  Last 
summer  I had  to  put  a cot  ashore  to  wait  for  the  tide 
to  come  through  it. 

7421.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  change? — The 
rocks  and  stones  that  somebody  put  into  it. 

Liddy. — I will  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  change,  sir. 
From  the  south  of  the  gap,  across  to  the  Co.  Limerick 
side,  from  two  cuts  next  to  the  south  side  of  the  gap, 


Mr.  Place  has  taken  up  a pier  out  of  each ; there  were  Awii 23, 1900 
three — he  took  away  one — and  he  took  the  great  jfr.  Edward 
power  of  the  stream  and  shifted  it  to  the  south  side.  Hayes  and 
A Fisherman. — To  the  north.  Georee 

Liddy. — And  left  the  gap  miserable  and  bare.  1 y' 

7422.  The  situation  of  the  gap  has  changed? — 

(Liddy). — The  stream  was  taken  off — the  current  of  the 
river  was  taken  off  the  gap  by  this  work.  The  approach 
to  the  gap,  both  above  and  below,  is  not  according  to 
law,  as  far  as  I can  understand.  According  to  the 
law  it  should  be  fifty  yards  above  and  fifty  yards  below, 
and  that  is  not  the  case,  which  was  proved  at  the  last 
investigation — the  last  jostle  we  had  with  Mr.  Place — 
and  it  went  before  the  court  and  judgment  was  given 
against  us. 

7423.  Was  the  case  tried  in  the  law  courts? — Tried 
here  in  Limerick.  All  we  want  is  that  every  crib  in 
the  weir  should  be  rose  at  the  Sabbath  hours — it  is 
only  rose  at  the  north  side ; and  the  two  cribs  he  has 
at  the  south  side — he  has  rose  a regular  wall  across 
to  his  own  house,  and  any  fish  that  comes  up  the  tide 
hits  against  these  cribs  and  goes  back  to  the  reser- 
voir behind  him  for  Monday  morning.  You  might  as 
well  have  a wall  there  as  to  have  the  cribs  down — the 
very  same — it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  injustice  ever 
known. 

Hayes. — And  the  fish  that  is  dropping  down  after 
depositing  gets  smothered  and  drowned. 

7424.  I am  afraid  that  is  a legal  question  that  we 
cannot  go  into,  as  to  the  particular  rights  and  wrongs  ? 

— (Hayes). — We  blame  that  greatly  for  the  decrease 
of  fish. 

Liddy. — Then  about  the  fishing  at  the  railway  bridge 
and  the  Island  Point,  look  at  the  way  the  nets  are 
there,  one  overlapping  the  other  from  6 o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  6 o’clock  at  night. 

7425.  Is  that  something  new  %— (Liddy). — It  was 
always  the  case. 

Hayes. — Only  from  Mr.  Place  got  it ; he  has  got  a 
windlass  now  to  which,  I believe,  your  honor  would 
not  agree  if  you  saw  it.  He  got  a windlass  to  hoist 
in  his  machinery. 

7426.  I think  we  are  going  to  see  this  Lax  Weir. — 

( Liddy). — If  you  got  to  see  for  yourself,  go  and  see 
it  in  the  month  of  June  or  the  latter  end  of  May. 

Hayes. — If  he  knows  you  are  coming  he  will  be 
prepared  for  you.  To  show  you,  sir.  I brought  a 
gentleman  from  Killaloe,  Captain  Yansittart.  I did 
not  see  him  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  I asked 
him  to  come  down  ; he  told  me  he  would,  but  he  did 
not  come  ; I had  the  cot  ready  for  him.  The  very 
same  day  there  was  the  net  and  the  men  holding  it 
on  the  shore.  “ Paddy,”  said  I,  “ I would  not  take 
it  at  the  south,  and  let  some  of  the  fish  pass.”  lie 
holds  the  lead  line  of  the  net  and  pulls  it  close  into 
the  weeds,  and  here  was  another  net  winding  round 
at  the  north  side  for  fear  anything  should  pass. 

7427.  Then  you  complain  of  these  nets  at  the  rail- 
way?— (Hayes). — No  doubt;  they  were  not  there  at  all 
in  my  days. 

Liddy. — I remember  in  years  gone  by,  when  we 
were  not  in  grips  with  Mr.  Place,  he  got  thousands 
of  peal. 

Hayes. — 180  peal  in  one  draw. 

Liddy. — I was  appointed  the  very  same  day  as 
cotman  by  the  two  magistrates,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 

O’Meara,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  when  I went 
down,  who  was  the  cotman,  do  you  think?  Mr. 

Place’s  man  himself,  and  he  would  not  allow  me. 

7428.  We  cannot  go  into  these  private  matters ; 
we  can  only  deal  with  the  general  question,  not  with 
any  particular  complaint. 

Hayes.— I caught  twenty-one  salmon  a night  be- 
fore there  there  was  any  licence  duty ; I fished  free. 

Liddy. — And  the  weir  to  the  westward. 

2 S 2 
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Mr.  J ohn  Davis  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Davis. 


7429.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  come  from  ? — 
Coonagh,  Co.  Limerick. 

7430.  Is  it  far  from  the  town?— Three  and  a-half 
miles. 

7431.  What  river  is  it  on  ?— The  Shannon. 

7432.  What  point  do  you  wish  particularly  to 
bring  before  ub  1 — About  protecting  the  salmon. 

7333.  You  don’t  think  they  are  properly  protected 
at  present? — I do  not. 

7 434.  In  the  breeding  season  or  fishing  season  ? — 
In  tUe  breeding  season. 

7435.  Is  there  much  poaching  in  the  river  ? Not 

to  my  knowledge ; I don't  see  {much  now.  I don’t 
know  much  about  the  Upper  Shannon. 

7436.  Has  the  fishing  fallen  off  very  much  ? Very 

much. 

7437.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7438.  What  sort  of  fishing  do  you  carry  on? 

For  salmon,  with  a drift  net. 

7 439.  What  licence  do  you  pay  ? — £3. 

7740.  Where  do  you  fish  1— From  the  Stint  Light, 
as  far  as  I can  go  out  to  sea,  from  Mr.  Place’s  bounds, 
below  it. 

7441.  More  towards  the  sea? — Yes. 


of  U,epubl“ «. 
7443  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  L_ 
When  I was  fashing  I often  got  eleven  and  fourteen  uT 
cleansalmon  in  the  drift  net  together,  and  for  tbc . i * 
five  years  I only  got  three.  iWsa  “ one  fe  a 
last  four  years,  and  I am  fishing  nine  veara  Tin,  t 

first  went  fishing  I often  got  four  o/fiTin^1 
and  let  them  go.  n'emahaul 

7444.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  that?— 

the  month  of  January  fishing  and  knocked 

off  the  month  of  J uly  we  would  be  very  well  DwJ7 

7445.  That  is  a matter  at  the  discretion  0f  the 

Fishery  Com  mission  era,  and  if  that  is  brought  before 
them  and  good  reasons  shown  for  it,  nodoubtthev  woZ 
attend  to  it  ?— Mr.  Place  never  finished  out  the  sea 
son  and  ourselves  we  never  can  support  our  home* 
and  families  out  of  the  month  of  July. 

7446.  Did  you  ever  make  an  application  to  the 
fa  ishery  Commissioners  to  change  the  date  ?— I never 

7447.  It  is  to  them  that  application  should  be  made 

not  to  us.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  1— 
That  is  all. 


Mr.  James 
Connery. 


Mr.  James  Connery  examined. 


7148.  Chaihmav — Are  you  a fisherman  on  the 
Shannon  ? — On  the  Lower  Shannon. 

7449.  Are  you  below  the  Lax  Weir  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7450.  What  is  the  particular  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ?— One  of  the  first  points  is  that  we 
have  no  representation  on  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

7451.  Don’t  you  pay  licence? — Yes. 

7452.  And  have  you  not  a vote  in  the  election  of 
the  Board?— A vote  is  no  use  ; I cannot  have  any 
representation  for  my  vote,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
votes  I have. 

7453  Why  ?— Some  people  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  purchase  a number  of  licences  extra  coming  on  to 
the  voting  time,  and  we  cannot  do  that ; we  can  only 
have  the  licence  we  work  under,  and  then  we  are  out- 
voted when  the  polling  comes. 

7454.  Are  you  speaking  generally  for  the  fisher- 
for  I-I  am  speaking  generally. 

1455.  Tour  complaint  is  that  the  fishermen  below 
the  weir  have  not  proper  representation  ?— They  have 
no  representation  at  all.  J 

7456.  That  is  due  of  course  to  the  fact  that  their 
collective  money  does  not  entitle  them  ?— There  are 
men  named  on  the  Board  of  Conservators  as  represen- 
ts the  fishermen,  but  they  are  not  nominated  by  the 
fishermen  they  are  nominated  by  other  men. 

, 7A57;  You  ^ vote  like  anyone  else  according 

to  what  you  pay  ? — Yes.  ° 

,,  7458;  How  would  yon  propose  to  alter  that  7 — If  the 
Board  depends  on  the  funds  that  arise  from  these 
heences,  ougto  not  the  vote  to  be  in  proportion  as  a 

S bu‘  ”he“  il  t!»  time 

of  polling  the  men  who  want  to  control  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Board  can  purchase  up  any  amount  of 
Woes  and  out-vote  the  fishermen,  and  the  fishermen 
cannot  get  any  representation. 

r0W  1,0  ?WP“*e>e  them  upt— Buy  them 
from  the  Wee  distributor  for  voting  purposes.  I 
daresay  that  has  been  proved  over  and  over. 

7460.  Sir  K.  IT.  P.  BrnGmuim.— Where  hns  it 
been  proved  that  the  licences  wore  purchased  to  your 
detriment  by  other  people  so  as  to  pieventyou,  below 

BnardlLr”’  my  representation  on  the 

Board  ?— It  cannot  be  for  any  other  purpose. 

rt,  7i4f  '■  i h“  beoomes  of  th«  Hmom,  r the  men 
ttat  buy  them  become  the  holders  of  the  licences  and 

TW  ml  b"  ’"‘•“’itth.  licences! 

The  men  buy  licences  from  the  licence  distributors. 


7462.  Chairman.— They  take  out  a number  of, 
licences  merely  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  them  to 
vote?— Exactly,  turning  the  election  to  their  own 
interests. 

7463.  The  amount  of  money  received  for  the 
licences,  we  have  heard,  is  very  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  river?— It  might  be  in  these  latter 
years,  because  there  is  a decline  in  the  number  of 
licences,  and  there  is  a decline  in  the  number  of  fisher- 
men. 

. 7464.  It  would  not  appear  that  a great  many 
licences  are  taken  out  as  the  amount  of  money 
received  for  them  is  so  very  insufficient? — I don’t 
know  that  that  great  amount  of  licences  are  taken 
out,  except  in  the  year  coming  on  the  voting. 

7465.  Would  you  approve  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  licences  ? — No,  but  of  a decrease. 
Fishermen  are  not  able  to  pay  licences  these  latter 
years.  Fishermen  don’t  have  the  licence  profit  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  the  labour  goes  for  nothing. 

7466.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? — 
There  is  another  point,  westward  from  Foynes  on  the 
land  Down.  I don’t  think  that  place  is  properly 
watched  in  the  close  time — that  there  is  a sufficient 
amount  of  watchmen  to  keep  the  weirs  idle. 

7467.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
got  enough  bailiffs  or  money  to  pay  them  ? — There  is 
another  cause  for  it.  If  they  have  bailiffs  there  I 
think  the  bailiffs  are  in  a wrong  place. 

7468.  But  have  they  bailiffs  there  ? — I understood 
they  always  had  three  or  four  bailiffs  there,  their 
situation  is  generally  Tarbert,  and  they  might  as  well 
be  in  Limerick  as  in  Tarbert  very  often.  The  bulk 
of  the  weirs  fishing  are  in  Clonderalaw  Bay  and  down 
by  Scattery,  and  the  full  of  a cap  of  wind  would 
prevent  the  people  of  Tarbert  from  going  across  in  a 
boat. 

7469.  That  is  a matter  for  the  Conservators  to 
determine  the  best  place  to  put  their  bailiffs,  and  the 
amount  of  their  funds  ? — If  these  things  are  left  to  the 
Conservators  to  determine  they  won’t  be  looked  after 
for  years,  they  have  not  been  looking  after  them. 

7470.  Your  complaint  is  against  the  Board  of 
Conservators  not  doing  their  duty  properly t-— 
Exactly,  there  is  a steam  launch  and  she  never  runs 
anywhere  except  from  Mr.  Place’s  bounds  to  Gross 
Island — that  is  her  whole  hobby.  She  is  not  able  to 
run  at  all  now : she  is  beaten  up. 

1 471.  What  is  the  length  of  your  net? — 130  yards. 
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7472.  Sir  E.  U.  P.  FitzGerald.— What  is  the 
breadth  of  the  river  at  low  water  where  you  haul  ? — 
The  breadth  varies.  At  some  parts  it  is  three-quarters 
of  a mile  wide. 

7473.  And  at  the  narrowest  point  ? — It  would  be 
about  300  yards  or  200  yards  at  low  water.  There 
are  parts  at  high  water  a mile  wide. 

7474.  You  are  fishing  in  the  free  waters,  I suppose! 
—Yes,  from  Mr.  Place’s  bounds. 

7475.  Just  below  the  weir  ? — Below  Mr.  Place’s 
bounds. 

7476.  Do  you  think  salmon  are  reduced  in  numbers ; 
how  long  have  you  been  fishing  1 — All  my  lifetime. 


7477.  Are  there  more  or  less  fish  in  the  river  now 
than  formerly  1— There  are  none  at  all  scarcely. 

7478.  What  are  the  reasons  you  would  suggest— 
one  you  have  put  clearly— that  the  Conservators 
don  t do  their  duty  ; is  there  any  other?— I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  river,  but  I 
think  since  the  Shannon  drainage  commenced  and  the 
natural  flow  of  the  river  was  altered  it  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it ; it  has  been  declining  since 
that. 

7479.  Professor  M'Intosh.— You  think  that 
altered  the  spawning  beds?— I think  so;  I think  it 
injured  the  spawning  beds  about  that  place  or  above  it. 


April  23. 1900. 
Mr.  James 
Connery. 


Mr.  Peter  FitzGerald,  j.p.,  examined. 


7480.  Chairman.* — You  are  agent  to  Lord  Dun- 
raven? — Yes. 

7481.  What  river  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence 
regarding  ?— The  Maigue,  principally.  I am  also 
interested  in  the  Feale,  but  Mr.  Ellis  has  given 
evidence  about  that. 

7482.  Has  the  fishing  fallen  off  very  much  in  this 
river? — It  has.  I am  not  a fisherman  myself,  but,  being 
interested  in  the  river,  I know  a good  deal  about  it, 
and  it  has  deteriorated  considerably  from  what  I can 
learn,  and  I think  that  is  principally  due  to  want 
of  protection.  We  have  ninety-six  miles  of  river 
between  the  Maigue  and  its  tributaries,  and  we  have 
practically,  only  one  bailiff  on  that.  There  are  two 
bailiffs  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; but  that  is  only  of 
recent  date,  and  some  of  their  time  is  taken  on  the 
Shannon  as  well  as  the  Maigue. 

7483.  Is  the  protection  worse  now  than  it  used  to 
be  formerly? — There  used  to  be  more  bailiffs,  but  I 
think  the  bailiff  we  have  now  is  perhapB  as  good  as 
the  others  put  together.  I think  the  bailiff  we  have 
now  does  his  business  very  well,  but  he  cannot  look 
after  the  whole  district. 

7484.  You  say  the  protection  does  not  appear  to 
be  worse  now  than  it  was  in  former  days  ; if  the  fish- 
ing was  very  good  in  former  days  it  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  worse  now,  if  it  was  due  to  want  of 
protection  ? — There  are  a good  many  other  causes  I 
think.  I am  told  there  used  to  be  three  bailiffs  up 
the  river. 

7485.  I suppose  even  three  wonld  not  be  at  all 
sufficient  to  protect  it  properly? — Oh,  nothing  like 
it. 

7486.  What  are  the  other  causes  in  your  opinion  ? 
4-0f  course  if  three  bailiffs  did  their  work  well  I 
need  not  say  they  would  be  better  than  one,  but  I 
don’t  think  that  would  be  enough ; three  bailiffs  would 
protect  a great  deal  of  the  river  if  the  small  streams 
were  shut  off,  railed  off. 

7487.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  the  suggestion 
made  to  us  by  other  witnesses  that  these  small  tribu- 
tenes ought  to  be  cut  off? — Yes,  because  in  the  first 
place  it  would  limit  the  amount  of  ground  to  be 
watched,  and  in  the  second  place  a great  many  of  the 
spawning  beds  are  left  high  and  dry  at  times  in  the 
small  rivers.  Of  course  the  floods  are  very  sharp  in 

e small  rivers  and  do  away  with  the  spawning  beds 
or  injure  them.  There  is  a great  deal  of  netting  on 
fi  LTer  *°°  ’ ^ere  are  eighteen  miles  of-  tidal  water 
S!mp  netS  anti  draft  nefc8' 

, 7 ‘ k ^ere  more  netting  now  than  in  former 
J8  The . netting  formerly  did  not  come  within 
o miles  of  Adare  ; now  it  comes  right  up  to  the 
railway  bridge  at  Adare. 

^ your  opinion,  there  are  more  nets  used 

I T Skater  destruction  of  fish  than  formerly  ? — 
i-,011  * think  there  are  more  nets ; they  come  up 
“g  er  and  in  the  most  destructive  portion  of  the  river, 
nse  the  netasit  is  at  present — twenty-two  feet  long 
thfilwi  ^rom  ^a^k  to  bank,  and  scoops  out 

in  n • ° r^ver-  lb  is  the  most  destructive  engine 
nver  like  that  that  they  could  possibly  have. 


7490.  Do  you  think  the  weekly  close  time  is  long 
enough  ? — Well,  the  longer  close  time  we  can  have  the 
better,  as  far  as  the  nets  are  concerned ; but  still  I 
think  if  the  nets  were  moved  off  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

_ 7491.  Are  these  private  nets,  or  is  it  the  public 
right  ? — It  is  a public  right,  or  rather  it  is  used  by  the 
pnblic  who  take  a license  and  subject  to  control  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries. 

7492.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Salt  Waterl- 
oo, it  is  tidal  water  ; it  is  affected  by  the  tide.  The 
way  I would  suggest  to  get  rid  of  these  nets  would  be 
either  to  compensate  them  or  not  to  give  any  further 
licences. 

7493.  Chairman — But  if  it  is  a public  right  there 
would  be  no  use  in  compensating  them,  because 
another  member  of  the  public  could  to-morrow  take 
their  place? — You  could  do  away  with  the  public 
right  and  compensate  them. 

7494.  A How  could  you  do  away  with  the  public 
right? — I suppose  the  Inspectors  could  take  away 
fishing  on  the  Maigue  if  they  wished — netting. 

. 7495.  The  Inspectors  could  not  take  away  public 
right,  and  if  you  compensated  one  man  who  had  a net 
now  under  the  public  right,  another  man  to-morrow 
might  set  up  a net  there  ?— Surely  they  could  limit 
the  portion  of  the  river  which  is  to  be  netted. 

7496.  Not  if  it  is  a public  right.  If  it  is  in  the 
tidal  waters  they  cannot  prevent  the  public  from 
fishing  there  ? — It  is  in  the  tidal  waters,  but  the  areas 
in  which  nets  are  permitted  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries. 

7497.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  I wonld  be 
in  favour  of  all  fishery  cases  being  tried  by  two  resi- 
dent magistrates,  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
law  properly  administered  as  it  is. 

4498.  Have  you  found  a difficulty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  is? — There  has  been  considerable. 

7499.  Difficulty  in  getting  convictions  ? — Yes. 

7500.  Or  inadequacy  of  punishment?— Difficulty  in 
getting  convictions.  Then  the  fines,  when  there  have 
been  convictions — not  on  the  Maigue,  but  on  the 
Shannon — the  fine3  have  been  remitted  to  a dreadful 
extent  both  on  weirs  and  in  other  cases. 

7501.  That  is  done  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Yes. 

I think  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  per- 
manent officers  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  because 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a contingency  might  arise  in 
which  inspectors  would  be  put  on  that  would  not 
look  after  the  fisheries  at  all. 

7502.  Inspectors?— I mean  bailiffs;  we  call  the  head 
man  who  looks  after  all  the  bailiffs  the  inspector. 

7503.  That  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  tendency 
of  the  present  day — local  government  ? — I cannot  help 
that. 

7504.  Don’t  you  think  those  that  are  interested 
in  the  fishery  and  pay  the  money  for  supporting  these 
bailiffs  ought  to  have  a control  over  them,  and  not 
give  it  into  the  hands  of  a Government  department  ? 
—If  a certain  party  got  control  of  the  appointment 
of  the  bailiffs  there  would  be  no  protection  at  all.  I 


Mr.  Peta  Fitis- 
Gerald,  J.r. 
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April  23, 1800.  think  it  ought  to  be  a portion  of  the  duty  of  the 
Mr.  Peter  Fitz-  coastguards  and  police  to  look  after  the  fishing. 

Gerald,  j.p.  7505.  Do  they  look  after  it  at  all  now  in  your 
district!— Very  little  ; in  fact  I may  say  hardly  at 
all  as  far  as  I know.  There  is  a feeling  amongst  rod 
fishermen  that  netting  on  theMaigue  ought  to  be  put 
back  to  the  12th  of  February,  the  same  as  on  the 
Shannon. 

7506.  What  is  the  present  date  !— ' The  1 st  February, 
the  Shannon  begins  on  the  12th,  and  it  gives  room 
for  a great  deal  of  abuse.  Of  course  the  principal 
thing  we  want  is  funds. 

7507.  And  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  way  in  which  funds  can  be  got  1 — 1 have  none, 
except  increasing  the  licences. 

7508.  Increasing  the  amount  of  duty  ! — Yes,  the 
fees  for  the  licences. 

7509.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators!— I am. 

7510.  Sir  K..-  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald. — T don’t  know 
whether  you  can  assist  me.  I see  Mr.  J.  A.  Place,  in 
giving  evidence  before  us,  is  asked  by  the  Chairman, 
who  I take  it  was  The  O’Conor  Don : “ Can  you  tell  us 
what  number  of  drift  nets  there  were  on  the  Shannon 


in  1882!”  He  says,  “There  were  148  drift  nets” 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ Last  year  there  were 
eighty-nine  drift  nets  on  the  Shannon.”  That  makes 
me  think  that  they  are  decreasing ; is  it  your  opinion 
that  drift  nets  are  decreasing  or  increasing ! _I  coujd 
not  tell  you  that  at  all,  I know  very  little  about  the 
Lower  Shannon. 

7511.  The  hatchery  at  Adare  is  of  trout!— Yes. 

7512.  Chairman.— You  have  a hatchery  at 
Adare ! — Y es.  There  is  no  use  in  going  in  for  salmon 
because  they  would  be  all  killed  before  they  reached 
us.  1 don’t  think  a fish  that  goes  up  above  us  on 
the  Maigue  over  comes  down  again  during  the  summer 
months. 

7513.  You  think  they  are  all  poached  ?— The  only 
thing  that  keeps  ns  alive  is  the  fish  that  go  up  in  the 
winter  and  spawn,  the  fish  that  go  up  past  Adare  are 
all  poached,  I think. 

7514.  Is  there  poaching  by  poisoning  on  that 
river ! — Not  much  by  poisoning,  but  by  torching  and 
gaffing  when  the  river  gets  low,  and  on  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  river  there  is  a good  deal  of  killing 
in  the  winter. 


Mr.  William 
Lilbum. 


Mr.  William  Lilbtjrn  examined. 


7515.  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
fishing  on  the  Co.  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon ! — 
Yes,  I am,  on  several  miles  of  a small  stream  leading 
from  the  Shannon,  where  fish  come  up  in  the  spawn- 
ing time.  Two  streams  between  O’Brien’s  Bridge  and 
Killaloe,  leading  up  to  the  mountain,  where  salmon 
come  up  in  great  numbers  to  spawn.  The  floods  rise 
vei-y  quick  on  the  mountains,  and  they  go  up  as  far 
as  they  can  go,  and  when  the  rain  ceases  the  floods 
go  down  quick  and  the  salmon  is  left  in  pools  in  the 
flats,  and  as  soon  as  the  floods  go  away  they  are.  all 
taken  out  of  these  by  baskets  and  nets  for  the  pur- 
pose, any  quantity  of  them  taken  and  put  into  barrels 
and  salted  to  keep  them  during  the  winter  season. 
In  this  season,  when  the  small  fish  is  in  the  river  now, 
when  the  water  goes  down  they  are  all  taken  out  in 
the  same  way.  After  a fresh  flood  there  comes  any 
amount  of  small  fish  up,  and  when  the  flood  falls 
away  the  small  fish  are  taken  in  the  same  way  in  the 
summer  season. 

7516.  Is  this  a practice  of  recent  origin  1 — It  has 
always  been  going  on,  but  not  so  muoli  as  now  ; at 
present  it  is  more  than  it  used  to  be. 

7517.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  fish  going  up 
there  has  decreased  of  late  years ! — Last  spawning 
season  there  has  been  more  fish  coming  up  than  for  a 
number  of  years. 

7518.  A great  many  destroyed! — They  were  all 
destroyed  ; it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  back,  the 
water  falls  so  quick. 

7519.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion,  to  pre- 
vent their  going  up,  to  put  some  obstruction  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  1 — 1 would  suggest  that  in  those 
short  rivers  salmon  should  be  stopped  coming  up. 

7520.  Where  they  are  left  high  and  dry!  — Where 
they  are  left  high  and  dry. 

7521.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  danger 
■of  their  being  taken  at  those  obstructions  where  they 
would  collect  naturally  1 — Where  they  would  come 
out  of  main  river  into  the  small  rivers  the  bailiffs  on 
the  Shannon  could  see  the  fish  were  not  destroyed  on 
the  mountain  streams. 

7522.  Are  you  a fisherman  yourself! — I fish  with 
the  rod. 

7523.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  district! — Seven 
years. 

7524.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  much  information 


as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  fishing  1 — I can  only  give 
information  about  the  fish  destroyed  in  those  streams. 

7525.  What  suggestion  do  you  wish  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  beyond  that  of  putting  an  obstruction 
to  prevent  the  fish  going  up 1— I could  recommend 
nothing  else. 

7526.  Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald. — Do  they  poison 
! — Not  on  those  streams ; they  can  get  them  without 
poisoning ; it  is  quite  simple  to  get  them  when  the 
water  goes  away  from  the  small  hollows. 

7527  Chairman. — You  have  seen  them  doing  this 
yourself! — I have  seeu  them  last  November— live 
salmon  taken  up  in  one  of  those  rivers — a boy  struck 
them  with  a lmyfork  and  threw  them  out.  This  season 
of  the  year,  from  this  on  during  the  summer,  I have 
seen  parties  different  times,  with  a sack  and  hoop,  get 
into  these  streams,  take  a stick  in  the  water,  and  drive 
the  fish  into  the  sack — any  number.  It  is  a practice 
on  Sundays  to  clear  the  rivers. 

7528.  Do  the  Constabulary  look  after  it  at  all!— 
The  Constabulary  are  away.  Where  the  Constabu- 
lary are  near  these  rivers  further  down  they  are  look- 
ing after  them  ; they  have  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good  this  year  on  these  two  rivers. 

7529.  Professor  MTntosh. — Salmon  go  up  those 
little  streams  to  spawn! — Yes,  I have  seen  them 
spawning. 

7830.  Even  though  they  are  captured  afterwards. 
They  are  captured  afterwards,  and  sometimes  before 
they  spawn. 

7531.  But  some  do  spawn  every  year!— Some  da 

7532.  Is  this  practice  of  the  sack  and  the  hoop 

extensively  followed ! —It  is  extensively  m 

summer,  when  the  smaller  fish  go  up  in  the  floods- 

7533.  Is  in  very  successful ! — Very  successful, 
person  may  go  out  with  one  of  these  sacks  or  a an 
and  hoop,  and  may  take  four  or  five  stone  weight 
small  trout  out  of  these  streams. 

7534.  No  salmon!- Salmon,  some  of  them. 
streams  salmon  comes  in  the  trout  comes  in.  e 
are  three  streams  in  my  district  where  the  salmon 
come,  and  they  are  all  taken  out  at  the  spawns 
time. 

7535.  Are  there  no  watchers  there! — No. 

7536.  And  they  salt  them! — Yes.  _ . , 

7537.  They  don’t  sell  them  1-^No ; it  » m 
illegal  season  they  get  these  spawning  fish. 

The  Commiaaionera  adjourned. 
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TWENTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING, -FRIDAY,  APRIL  27th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Courthouse,  Killarney. 


April  27, 1900' 


Present; — Sir  R U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  W.  C.  M'Intosh,  F.R.S.,  and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — When  this  Commission  was  opened 
m Dublin,  the  Chairman,  Lord  Justice  Walker — 
unavoidably  absent  to-day — made  the  following 


remarks  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission, 
which  we  think  it  right  to  read  again,  and  to  repeat 
here.  (Reads  opening  statement.) 


Mr.  Robert  Conway  Dobbs,  j.p.,  examined. 


7538.  Chairman. — What  district  do  you  repre- 
sent?— Kenmare. 

7539.  Would  you  prefer  to  make  a statement 
yourself,  and  just  give  us  the  gist  of  your  views 
and  opinions,  or  would  you  rather  that  we  asked 
questions? — Perhaps  it  would  he  best  for  me  to 
state  shortly  what  I have  to  say,  and  and  then,  any 
questions,  of  course,  I would  answer. 

7540.  Well,  what  river  do  you  speak  of? — The 
rivers  that  I most  specially  know  are  the  Roughty 
and  die  Sheen;  but  my  district  also  includes  the 
Kerry  Blackwater : I don’t  know  as  much  about  that 
river  as  I do  about  the  others.  The  great  fall  in  number 
of  salmon  in  our  district  arises  from  the  habit  of  poison- 
ing rivers,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a weed  called 
: purge.  It  is  something  like  St.  John’s  wort,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  poisoning  is  conducted  is : 
the  spurge  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  by  these 
machines  they  have  for  breaking  up  turnips  for 
cattle,  and  three  or  four  sacks  of  this — often  two 
sacks,  when  the  river  is  in  low  water,  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  everything  within  about  li  uiiles  be- 
low. I am  myself  lessee  of  a river — nearly  the 
whole  of  the  river : about  six  miles  long — the  Sheen 
river — and  I also  have  the  netting  and  fishing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  During  my  time  I have 
done  my  best  to  preserve  the  river,  receiving  con- 
siderable help  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  in  spite 
of  that  there  have  been,  I saippose,  most  years,  two 
or  three  poisonings  in.  the  river,  which  have  been 
reported  to  me,  and,  of  course,  there  may  have  been 
smaller  poisonings  which  I did  not  hear  about.  I 
have  myself,  on  several  occasions,  been  out  in  the 
early  morning  immediately  after  the  poisoning  took 
place,  so  that  I have  seen  the  state  of  the  river 
afier  the  poisoning.  It  has  almost  always  been 
done  in  very  low  water,  and  it  kills,  as  far  as  I 
can  find  out  or  make  out,  nearly  two  miles ; but,  of 
course,  it  is  hard  to  say  if  that  is  true,  because  fish 
when  they  die,  may  go  down,  and  be  found  in  the 
pools  below,  two  miles  off;  but  I think  it  is  true, 
because  the  whole  of  the  borders  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  the  fry : you  see  them  in  sheets  along 
the  river,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  living 
thing  left  within  pne  and  a-half  or  two  miles  of 
where  the  poison  is  put  in.  It  is  excessively  hard 
to  stop,  because,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  catch 
the  people  poisoning  to  establish  a case,  and  then, 
lf  y°u.  do  succeed  in  catching  people  or  getting 
people  taking  poisoned  fish  out  of  the  water,  and 
thereby  getting  them  convicted. — under  a special 


section  of  the  present  Act  which  lias  been  extremely  Conway 
useful  for  taking  poisoned  fish — you  create  a Dobbs,  j.p. 
strong  feeling  among  this  class  of  people,  who 
wish  to  poison,  in  order  to  reveuge  themselves 
on  any  successful  prosecutions.  And  if  they  poison, 
not  with  the  object  of  getting  fish,  but  merely  with 
the  object  of  revenge,  which  I have  known  done  on 
two  or  throe  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  them, 
because  they  can  pour  the  poison  into  a brook,  the 
poison  comes  down  the  river,  gets  into  pools  and 
kills  the  fish,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch 
them  unless  they  wish  to  get  the  fish.  And  then,  u 
you  stop  them  getting  the  fish  there  is  the  wish  to 
revenge  themselves,  and  then  they  poison  with  the 
object  of  spite,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  we 
have,  to  deal  with.  Preservation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  extremely  hard  to  carry  out  in  order 
to  meet  that  difficulty,  and  how  that  difficulty 
can  be  met  is  au  extremely  hard  matter  to  de- 
termine. My  own  ideas  are  it  can  be  met  in  two 
ways : first  of  all,  if  possible,  by  increasing  the  funds 
at  the  command  of  the  Conservators  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  river,  and,  secondly,  by  throwing 
ou  the  district  in  which  any  poisoning  takes  place 
a fine  or  something  in  the  nature  of  compensation, 
such  as  is  done  when  there  is  any  malicious  injury. 

Of  course,  such  a compensation  only  would  he  given 
for  public  purposes,  and  not  for  any  private  pur- 
poses; but  it  would  act,  first  of  all,  in  increasing 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conservators,  if 
the  fine  or  levy  was  to  be  given  to  them, 
and,  secondly,  it  would  act  as  a deterrent, 
and  prevent  the  people  poisoning  if  they  were 
aware  that  the  farmers,  or  whoever  the  levy  was 
made  on  would  be  fined  heavily,  not  according  to 
the  value  of  the  fish  of  course,  but  according 
to  the  harm  done  to  the  river.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  that  would  have  a very  great  effect,  and 
would  probably  stop  it.  Secondly,  as  to  the  funds, 
what  really  strikes  me  in  all  these  matters 
• — I am  myself  a net  fisherman,  and,  also,  of  course, 
have  licences  for  rods — is  the  extraordinary  inequality 
between  the  licence  duty  paid  for  nets  and  the 
licence  duty  paid  for  rods.  A man  pays  £1  for 
a rod;  he  can  fish  everywhere,  and  kills  very  few 
fish ; but  the  net  fisherman  pays,  in  our  district — 
when  I first  came  there  30s.  for  a net  licence; 
subsequently  we  were  able  to  raise  it  to  the  maxi- 
mum that  the  Acts  allowed — I think  £3 — but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  a 
net  fisherman  ought  to  pay,  and  ought,  in  their  own 
interest,  to  pay,  because  this  is  not  a tax — it  is  an 
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April  27, 1900.  amount  levied  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Mr.  Kobert  particular  district.  And  I have,  myself,  no  doubt 
Conway  whatever  that  it  would  pay  the  net  fishermen  ten- 

Dobba,  j.p.  fold  if}  instead  of  having  to  pay  £3  they  had  to  pay 

a very  much  larger  sum,  and  this  applies  with 
still  stronger  force  to  the  nets  fishing  at  sea,  off  the 
mouths  of  rivers — sweeper  nets  I think  they  call  them. 
They  go  out  in  two  boats,  and  make  very  large  cap- 
tures of  salmon.  I don’t  know  what  the  licence  is, 
hut  is  is  not  very  large. 

7541.  Mr.  Green. — Itis  the  sameas  forthe  ordinary 
draft  nets,  £3? — They  kill  enormous  quantities  of 
fish,  and  never  subscribe  anything  for  preserving 
the  fish,  and  I believe,  in  their  own  interest,  if 
they  paid  more  they  would  get  a larger  profit  out 
of  it,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  doctrine  that  pre- 
serving the  salmon  does  increase  the  fish.  I believe 
it  does.  A nominal  rise  from  £3  to  £4  would  be 
no  use ; the  rise  ought  to  be  very  considerable  ; it 
is  no  use  at  all  unless  it  enables  the  Conservators 
to  have  money  enough  to  meet  the  situation  to  a 
certain  extent.  That  is  the  real  object,  and  it 
would  he  repaid  tenfold.  I don’t  know  that  I can 
add  much  to  what  I have  said  as  to  my  opinions. 
I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  Com- 
missioners address  to  me. 

7542.  Chairman. — Would  you  tell  us  whether 
you  consider  it  desirable  that  poisoning  a river 
should  he  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  not  met 
by  a fine  only? — If  the  magistrates  had  the  power 
of  imprisonment  it  might;  but  if  it  had  to  go  to 
assizes  I don’t  think  it  would  be  of  any  service.  T 
think  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment in  certain  cases  it  might  be  useful. 

7543.  We  have  had  evidence  given  before  us  by 
several  witnesses  that,  in  their  opinion,  two  resident 
magistrates  ought  to  adjudicate  in  such  cases  as 
poisoning  rivers ; is  that  your  opinion  ? — I have  not 
much  acquaintance  with  the  county  generally;  but 
in  my  own  district  local  magistrates  fine  just  as 
readily  as  the  resident  magistrates ; we  have  no  diffi- 
culty at  all. 

7544.  Have  you  a hatchery  on  the  Sheen? — No. 

7545.  Where  is  the  nearest  one  to  you? — There 
.is  one  on  the  Blackwater,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  about  seven  miles  off,  and,  according 
to  returns  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have 
been  large  additions  to  the  catch  of  fish. 

7546.  Have  you  any  Conservancy  that  pays 
money  for  the  preservation  in  your  district? — Yes ; 

I receive,  myself,  £17  10s.  for  the  Conservators. 

7547.  What  is  the  district  called? — The  Kenmare 
-district. 

7548.  It  is  in  that  the  Sheen  river  is? — Yes ; and 
Blackwater  and  Roughty. 

7549.  What  sum  of  money  have  they  to  deal 
with  ? — about  £100  a year. 

7550.  How  many  bailiffs?— I am  a Conservator 
myself : we  put  on  as  many  as  we  can.  I 
■am  rather  inclined  to  put  on  a less  number  and 
pay  them  better:  it  is  no  use  paying  a man  £3 
or  £4  a year. 

7651.  In  your  opinion  has  the  number  of  fish, 
both  of  salmon  and  trout,  fallen  off  in  the  last  five 
years  in  that  district?— It  has  fallen  off  with  me 
in  the  net  fishing  about  half ; but  in  the  Droruore  river 
it  has  increased,  because  of  the  hatchery,  I presume. 

7552.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  your 
opinion? — I think  it  is  poisoning — the  constant 
poisoning. 

7553.  Any  other  reason,  in  your  opinion? I 

don’t  think  so;  I don’t  think  there  is  over-netting 
there.  Of  course  it  tends  to  make  you  over-net^ 
because  you  know  that  every  fish  going  up  the  river 
will  be  poisoned. 

7554.  Professor  MTntobh.— Has  the  diminution 

taken  place  in  trout  as  well  as  in  salmon? The 

trout  were  always  very  few  in  the  Sheen ; and  trout 
are  also  killed  by  this  poisoning. 


7555.  Tern  think  the  diminution  appli™  , ,,  , 
-I  do;  the  white  trout  especially;  broTO fc™ 
are  as  numerous  as  ever. 

7556.  Ton  attribute  it  whoily  to  poison™- 

Chiefly  to  poisoning.  Last  year  was  a verv  d™ 
year,  and  not  a very  favourable  year.  ) ^ 

7557.  And  your  experience  extends  over  how 
many  years  t- About  nine;  in  fact,  I presetted  tk 
Sheen  for  nine  years,  and  another  river  for  tw 
years  before.  There  was  no  poisoning  in  that  rivp,° 

7558.  The  poisoning  is  solely  by  spurge?—' v«.‘ 

in  my  district.  5 > 

7559.  Does  spurge  grow  abundantly  on  tf,0 
banks  of  the  streams? — Yes. 

7560.  Does  it  grow  elsewhere?— I have  seen  it 
on  the  edge  of  coverts. 

7561.  Is  it  very  abundant? — Yes. 

7562.  You  don’t  think  it  could  be  rooted  out?— 
It  is  impossible;  at  least,  with  any  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, practically  impossible.  In  our  district 
I have  seen  almost  an  acre. 

7563.  But  still — an  acre  might  be  removed  ? But 

it  is  not  all  together.  I have  seen  in  sight  what 
would  stock  an  acre  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees  • 
it  grows  like  a regular  weed.  1 


7564.  You  don’t  think  it  is  possible? — No. 

7565.  But  you  could  diminish  the  quantity?— No 
doubt;  if  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  a person  who 
intended  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  he  could 
do  it  ultimately,  like  any  other  weed;  but  they 
should  have  power  to  go  on  farms. 

7566.  If  spurge  was  destroyed  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  fisheries? — -Very  great,  if  it  could 
be  done. 

7567.  You  think  the  protection  is  not  adequate? 
— I keep  four  men  on  a river  of  six  miles;  I think 
we  prevent  them  talcing  fish  generally. 

_ 7568.  But  you  do  not  seem  to  have  paid  suffi- 
ciently ?— Of  couise,  ray  men  are  paid  ; but  they  are 
paid  privately.  I pay  them,  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
pays  them : Lord  Lansdowne  and  I go  shares. 

7569.  How  much  a year? — Last  year  I spent  £80. 

7570.  You  employ  your  men  throughout  the  sea- 
son?— I employ  two  throughout  the  season.  Lord 
Landsdowne’s  men  only  come  in  for  six  months — from 
June  to  January. 

7571.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  they 
do  their  work  ? — Oh,  yes ; I have  a very  good  keeper 
who  looks  after  them  very  well. 

7572.  Then  you  don’t  attribute  the  diminution 
to  want  of  protection? — Not  on  my  river;  on  the 
Roughty  St  certainly  is.  The  two  rivers  come 
together  at  the  estuary.  On  the  Roughty  we  are 
absolutely  unable  to  give  any  protection  worth  the 
name. 


7573.  Have  you  peal  as  well  as  salmon? — The 
salmon  on  the  Sheen  never  reach  more  than  8 
or  10  lbs.  weight  taken  with  the  fly;  I have  taken 
them  after  the  poisoning  about  17  lbs.  The  peal 
come  up  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July; 
but  it  is  a late  river  : no  fish  come  up  until  May. 

7574.  Are  there  any  natural  obstructions  in  these 
rivers? — No;  there  are  none  for  a long  way  up 
Sheen. 


7575.  On  the  Kerry  Blackwater? — I don’t  know 
the  Kerry  Blackwater  sufficiently  well ; but  I believe 
they  get  into  the  lake  at  the  head  of  it,  which  would 
show  there  are  no  obstructions. 

7576.  Are  there  any  mills? — There  is  no  mill  on 
the  Blackwater  or  Roughty ; but  on  the  Sheen,  half 
a mile  up,  there  is  a machine  that  turns  an  electric 
motor  for  a woollen  factory. 

7577.  Do  they  send  their  woollen  waste  into  the 
river? — No;  there  is  no  waste  that  does  any  harm; 
it  is  not  for  wool  so  much  as  making  the  cloth.  I 
have  seen  it  at  low  water,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
discolouration : the  water  is  perfectly  pure. 

7578.  Have  they  no  weir? — In  no  case  would  it 
give  water  enough  for  the  fish  to  get  up  in  lo* 
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water,  and  when  there  is  anything  like  a full  head 
of  water  they  can  pass  it.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  harm  done. 

7579.  Have  you  good  spawning  grounds  in  these 
rivers?— There  are  very  good  spawning  grounds. 
Except  the  Tweed  I never  saw  better  spawning 
orounds  than  on  the  Sheen. 

° 7580.  Were  there  many  fish  there  last  season? — 
A great  many,  and  a good  many  spent  fish  went 
down  this  year. 

7581.  More  than  the  usual  number? — More  than 
usual.  I ascribe  that  to  this  fact,  that  they  did 
not  get  up  until  October,  and  then  the  spurge  was 
dead,  and,  consequently,  there  was  a better  spawning 
season  than  usual. 

7582.  You  would  not  attribute  the  larger  number 
to  the  absence  of  poisoning? — I have  no  doubt  that 
was  the  cause. 

7583.  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  other  rivers  and 
other  countries  this  year  has  been  a remarkable  one 
for  the  number  of  fishes  going  up  to  spawn  ? — I have 
heard  it  said  so. 

7584.  Not  only  in  Ireland,  but  Scotland  and  else- 
where?— I have  seen  that  in  the  newspapers. 

7585.  You  would  not  connect  that  with  poison- 
ing?—They  did  not  go  up  until  very  late,  and  the 
spurge  was  dead. 

7586.  But  they  use  the  root? — Yes;  but  it  is 
more  difficult. 

7587.  In  your  part  of  the  country  what  part  do 
they  use? — They  use  the  part  of  the  plant  above 
ground  chiefly. 

7588.  What  you  said  to  Sir  Robert  FitzGerald 
referred  to  stems? — Chiefly;  a couple  of  sackfuls 
in  the  Sheen  would  do  a wonderful  amount  of  harm. 
1 have  taken  three  sackfuls  out  of  a fall — they  put 
them  in  at  the  head  of  the  fall,  where  the  river  is 
shallow,  and  stamp  on  them  with  their  feet;  the 
scum  goes  down  very  slow,  and  the  fish  come  up  to 
take  it  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  You  cannot 
stop  the  scum  when  once  started,  and  I have  seen 
•ish  come  up  to  it  as  if  they  were  attracted  by  it  in 
some  curious  way,  and  then  they  roll  down  the  river 
and  die.  They  take  an  hour  or  two  to  die,  and,  of 
course,  they  generally  poison  so  that  they  will  get 
the  fish  out  just  as  the  day  is  dawning.  It  takes 
three  hours  after  the  poison  is  set  before  it  has  full 
effect.  It  does  not  work  in  high  water. 

7589.  You  have  noticed  the  action  on  the  fish 
personally? — Yes ; I have  used  the  fish  myself. 

7590.  Have  you  seen  the  fish  actually  poisoned? 
—I  have  seen  them  half  dead  and  I have  seen  them 


7591.  What  did  you  notice  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  on  the  fish? — He  just  went 
down.  The  fish  came  down  and  went  back  into  its 
hole  again,  and  then  you  saw  a fish,  afterwards, 
tumbling  down  the  falls;  of  course,  you  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  the  same  fish  or  not. 


7o92.  Is  there  any  interference  with  the  spawn- 
ing beds? — Yes ; they  bum  the  river  a good  deal, 
hgnt  torches,  and  capture  spawning  fishes ; but,  of 
course,  we  are  able  , to  watch  them — we  keep  our 
®en  on  until  the  end  of  January. 

<o93.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  gravel 
of  the  spawning  beds? — No,  There  is  one  place 
* ere  there  is  a very  good  spawning  bed  where  they 
“e  ouli  gravel  for  sale  or  use. 

7Wk’  "^la*  *S  Pr°kibited? — They  do  it,  anyway. 
095.  No  one  interferes? — No  one  interferes,  in 
““s  particular  spot. 

cliP  ^ave  y°u  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
.tune,  annual  or  weekly?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

7597.  There  is  no  breach  of  the  close  time? — 
whata 18  110  breach  of  the  close  time — in  the  netting 
acrr»QV+u’  ®oniethnes  I have  known  a net  put 
earlv  Sou£hty  by  poachers,  particularly  in  the 
and  an^  even  before  the  season  opens, - 

en  they  catch  anything  that  comes  through. 


7598.  Is  that  at  night?— At  night;  but,  as  a 
rule,  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  of  that  sort. 

7599.  Does  it  go  on  now?— I have  not  known 
any  for  the  last  two  years  myself. 

7600.  Is  that  a legal  net  that  is  used?— No;  an 
illegal  net,  for  which  no  licence  is  paid  whatever. 

7601.  With  a small  mesh  like  a herring  net? — 
Yes ; but  that  is  rare : I have  only  known  that  once. 

7602.  What  about  the  period  when  the  fishes 
come  into  the  stream  in  your  neighbourhood? — You 
mean  to  begin  to  run  from  the  sea.  Very  few  fish 
come  up  with  us  before  May ; there  are  a few  come 
up  in  May. 

7603.  Do  you  find  any  variation  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  their  entrance? — Only  caused  by  the 
dryness  of  the  weather.  If  it  comes  dry,  like  last 
year,  the  run  of  fish  up  the  river  is  very  late.  They 
come  up  the  estuary  and  cannot  get  up  the  river, 
and  they  drop  down  again. 

7604.  You  have  nets  on  the  estuary  ? — I have 
nets  at  the  estuary  of  the  Roughty  and  Sheen. 

7605.  You  find  that  the  fish  come  there  and 
don’t  go  up  further? — In  low  tide  there  is  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  water  in  the  middle. 

7606.  Is  there  any  free  net  beyond  your  fishing? 
— No.  There  are  two  fishing  beyond  mine — Lord 
Lansdowne’s. 

7607.  But  in  the  sea? — I don’t  think  so;  the  only 
nets  I know  of  are  the  sweepers. 

7608.  Are  there  many  of  those? — There  were 
three  out  last  year,  besides  one  boat  belonging  to 
Dromore  Castle. 

7609.  Those  are  licensed  nets? — Those  are 
licensed  nets.  There  is  one  inconvenient  way  in 
which  the  licences  are  granted  at  the  present 
moment.  The  words  of  the  Act  are  that  a net  shall 
be  licensed.  Now  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  net  is 
never  licensed,  because  a man  may  wear  out  his 
net  and  get  another.  I have  known  persons  take 
them  net  from  one  part  of  the  district  into  another 
part,  and  use  it  there  for  netting,  and  if  they  are 
using  it  on  the  same  day  I have  known  the  river 
practically  fished  with  an  unlicensed  net. 

7610.  You  recommend  that  a label  be  attached 
to  the  net? — A label  attached  to  a net,  with 
power  to  renew  the  net  if  it  is  worn  out; 
but  I think  a net  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
particular  part  in  respect  of  which  the  licence 
is  taken  out.  I have  known  a net  taken  up 
the  Roughty  seven  miles  on  a day  when  there  was 
no  fishing  below,  and  the  pools  netted  with  it. 
and  that  net  was  held  to  be  a licensed  net,  and  it 
was  hired  by  a gentleman  from  a licensed  person. 

7611.  Then  you  think  there  are  no  nets  used  in 
the  sea  without  licences  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
I think  not.  There  may  be  an  odd  herring  net 
catching  salmon ; but  I don’t  think  they  are  used  to 
any  extent. 

7612.  About  the  artificial  hatchery? — I have  very 
little  experience  of  it. 

7613.  Then  you  cannot  speak  about  its  effects  ?-  - 
No;  except  what  I have  heard  about  Dromore,  I 
have  been  told. 

7614.  What  do  you  think  about  the  sale  of 
salmon  after  the  net  season  ceases? — Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sale  of  salmon 
was  stopped  it  would  have  a great  effect  in  stopping 
poaching. 

7615.  Is  that  your  experience  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes;  from  hearsay.  I have  known  salmon 
consigned  from  rivers  before  the  river  was  open — 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Waterville  was 
open. 

7616.  Where  do  they  send  the  salmon  from  your 
district? — I don’t  know  about  my  district;  but  from 
Dromore  they  got  salmon  on  two  or  three  occasions 
and  they  sent  them  to  London — I know  of  one  case 
where  they  were  seized  by  the  Constabulary. 

7617.  Do  the  Constabulary  give  you  much  help? 
— A fair  amount  of  help;  but  they  don't  watch 

2 T 
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April  27.  loco,  the  river;  if  they  see  anything  illegal  they  will 
Mr.  Robert  report  it.  That  is  all  the  help  I ever  got. 

Conway  7618.  They  are  always  willing  to  help  you? — 

Dobbs,  j.p.  They  are  always  perfectly  willing.  I did  not  find 
any  unwillingness';  but  they  don’t  consider  it  their 
doty.  I don’t  know  what  their  instructions  are. 

7619.  Are  there  coastguards  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheen? — No,  not  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
it. 

7620.  Are  there  any  fixed  engines  along  the  sea- 
coast  near  you? — No,  I don’t  think  there  is  a single 
fixed  engine  in  our  district.  Yes,  there  is,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sueem  river,  there  is  a bag  net,  above 
where  the  Blackwater  comes  in — eight  miles.  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  very  successful. 

7621.  Are  there  many  people  employed  in  the 
salmon  fishing  in  your  district? — Immediately  about 
me  there  are  twenty  during  the  season.  There  are 
sixteen  or  twenty,  who  rely  a good  deal  on  the  result 
of  the  fishing  for  making  money. 

7622.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  the  size 
or  weight  of  the  fishes,  as  well  as  a diminution  in 
number? — No;  they  are  pretty  well  the  same  way 
as  always,  and  well  nourished.  I have  taken  out 
a good  many  poisoned. 

7623.  Recently  have  you  taken  out  poisoned 
fishes? — The  year  before  last  I took  out  110  fishes 
in  one  pool;  19  lbs.  was  the  largest;  there  was 
only  one  of  that  weight,  several  of  13  lbs. 

7624.  Ranging  down  to? — About  7 lbs.  It  was 
before  the  peal  came  up. 

7625.  In  what  month? — About  the  4tli  of  July. 
There  was  practically  no  peal  in  that  lot ; I suppose 
they  were  late  in  running. 

7626.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  your  fishery  to 
give  us? — I have  not  brought  them  with  me. 


7627.  But  you  could,  perhaps,  kindly  rive 
statistics  ? — I can  send  them  to  you  for  the  last  fi 
years.  (See  Appendix  Part  II.,  Documents  No  XX  X) 

7628.  If  you  could  got  the  previous  four  it 
be  very  valuable? — I will  try. 

7629.  Mr.  Green.— You  are  a net  fisherman  9na 

a rod  fisherman? — Yes.  ’ 


7630.  You  catch  most  of  your  salmon,  I think 

by  nets? — Far  the  most  in  number.  ’ 

7631.  You  have  said  that  the  licence  duly  0n 
nets  has  been  increased  in  your  district  recently?— 
Yes ; to  a maximum  of  £3. 

7632.  In  fact  you  doubled  the  licence  on  nets 
within  the  last  two  years? — Yes;  but  I also  fisb 
with  rods. 

7633.  Do  you  think  that  has  had  any  deterrent 
effect  on  men  taking  out  licences  for  nets  in  your 
neighbourhood? — The  only  effect  it  has  had  that  I 
know  of  is  on  one  boat.  There  is  a ma.ri 
below  me — Lord  Lansdowne’s  lessee — and  I have 
remarked  he  has  only  had  one  boat  since  that  was 
done,  before  he  had  two  boats;  but  he  generally 
does  not  put  a boat  on  until  the  rush  of  fish  comes 
in,  and  I don’t  think  there  has  been  such  a rush  as 
to  justify  him  in  putting  on  a second  boat ; but  he 
is  fairly  well  off,  and  it  would  not  affect  him 

7634.  So,  generally  speaking,  doubling  the  licence 
has  not  put  a net  off? — I don’t  think  so,  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

7635.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Does  this  diminution 
look  like  a permanent  diminution,  or  one  that  will 
disappear  ? — I think  it  will  disappear.  I don’t  know 
the  habits  of  fish,  of  course ; but  I think  so,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  where  the  Blackwater  fishing 
has  been  properly  protected,  and  has  had  a means 
of  artificial  spawning,  they  have  had  the  two  best 
years,  I believe,  they  ever  had. 


Mr.  Morion 
Frewen,  j.x>. 


Mr.  Mobeton  Frewen,  j.p.,  examined. 


7636.  Chairman. — You  have  had  considerable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  fish  hatching  and  fish 
preserving  in  many  countries.  Would  you  give 
your  evidence  from  yourself,  or  would  you  rather 
we  asked  questions? — I think,  perhaps,  if  you  would 
allow  me  just  to  read  a few  notes — whether  they  are 
quite  within  the  scope  of  your  reference  I don’t 
know — but  I thought,  perhaps,  the  figures  might  be 
interesting.  I see  Dr.  Laurence  Hamilton  reported 
on  Ireland  that  there  were  574,000  acres  of  fresh 
water,  and  1,200  miles  of  coast  line,  and  if  I am  in 
order  I should  like  to  give  the  Commission  just 
these  figures  I got  in  Canada  the  other  day,  as 
showing  the  national  value  of  the  fisheries,  and 
what  a very  valuable  by-product  the  fishery  is,  not 
merely  to  the  fisherman  on  the  coast;  but  I find,  in 
Canada,  for,  perhaps,  100  miles,  during  four  months 
of  the  year  the  farmers  come  down  to  get  this 
annual  harvest  of  fish.  The  Canadian  fisheries 
employ  59,493  persons,  who  use  28,472  boats;  the 
total  capital  value  of  their  plant  is  only  £1,200,000; 
but  the  annual  catch  is  worth  over  £3,500,000. 
I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  plant  is  only  £1,200,000,  the  annual  yield  is 
£3,500,000.  According  to  the  Canadian  figures 
there  are  twenty-five  workers  to  thirty-seven  depen- 
dents—women  and  children — so  that,  actually,  the 
fisheries  in  Canada  give  employment  to  147,000 
people,  and  this  industry,  owing  to  short  seasons, 
pays  them  at  the  rate  of  £24  per  capita. 

7637.  The  Commissioners  have  got  all  those  in 
the  fishery  returns  from  Canada.  We  should  like 
your  own  experience? — Here,  or  in  America? 

7638.  Both.  It  is  only  to  save  your  time  as  well 
as  ours.  These  figures  have  been  in  our  possession, 
and  have  been  considered?— Then  I expect  the  point 
of  my  evidence  is  the  result  of  hatcheries. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  it. 

7639.  Mr.  Green.— That  is  on  the  Bandon  river? 


— I am  afraid  my  evidence  as  to  the  Bandon  won’t 
be  very  valuable,  for  I have  only  been  hatching  for 
a couple  of  years. 

7640.  We  have  all  the  returns  from  British 
Columbia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  at  large? 
— Then  you  don’t  want  to  know  the  results  of  any- 
thing done  in  America  by  hatcheries. 

7641.  I don’t  think  so,  because  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners, at  least,  have  been  all  over  them,  and 
we  have  their  returns.  I have  been,  myself,  over 
them,  and  Professor  M'Intosh  has.  If  there  was 
anything  special  in  your  own  experience  I think  it 
would  be  very  interesting? — I know  the  American 
hatcheries,  having  been  over  them,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Canadian,  and,  therefore,  any  evidence 
I have  got  is  only  useful  with  respect  to  America 
and  Canada.  The  fact  that  I have  been  hatching 
on  the  Bandon  river  three  years  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I could  tell  you  nothing  valuable,  fot 
from  the  time  the  egg  is  put  into  the  hatchery  and 
the  fish  comes  back  from  the  ocean  is  five  years. 
There  is  no  time  for  results  yet. 

7642.  Chairman. — We  want  to  get  from  you 
whether  there  has  been  a failure  of  salmon  and 
trout,  to  what  that  failure,  if  it  exists,  is  attntat- 
able,  and  whether  any  remedy  can  be  suggested  by 
a man  of  your  experience  and  knowledge?  As  o 
the  failure,  undoubtedly  there  has  been.  Last  year 
there  was  a great  reduction  in  the  yield,  which 
am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  very  hard  wm 
of  1894-95— it  was  that  extraordinarily  ham 
January  and  February  which,  I think,  Mlled 
spawn.  The  two  things,  according  to  Amen 
experience — the  two  things  that  reduce  the  ri 
in  a river  are  an  exceptionally  hard  winter,  > 
more  particularly,  heavy  floods,  which  was 

the  spawn;  and,  of  course,  the  result  0 
hard  winter  or  heavy  floods  would  not 
until  the  fifth  year,  until  the  fish  bega 
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come  back  from  the  sea.  The  badness  of  last  year’s 
salmon  harvest  then  would  be  accounted  for,  to  some 
extent  by  that  very  hard  winter  of  1895.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  a good  year  this 
Year  • the  failure  of  the  nesting  in  1894-95  would  ex- 
haust itself  naturally  in  1899,  and  if  the  spawning  year 
1895-96  was  good  wo  may,  this  year,  have  an  excel- 
lent year — as  good  a year  as  ever.  As  bearing  on 
what  they  call,  in  America,  their  quinquennial  theory', 
the  fact  that  it  is  five  years  from  the  egg  to  the 
coming  back  of  the  salmon — as  bearing  on  that 
the  figures  from  the  Sacramento  hatching  operations, 

I think,  are  important.  They  began  to  hatch  in 
the  Sacramento  river  for  the  first  time,  in  1873, 
therefore,  the  effect  of  that  hatching  would  be  nil 
until  1878,  and,  accordingly,  in  1875  the  take  of 
salmon  in  the  Sacramento  was  5,000,000  lbs.,  which 
was  about  the  normal  up  to  that  time.  In  1878, 
that  is  the  fifth  year  after  the  hatching  began, 
there  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  yield 
— there  is  an  increase  from  a normal  of 

5.000. 000  to  6,520,000  lbs.,  and  then  it  goes 
very  rapidly  up  to  10,000,000  lbs.  for  1880,  and 
from  1880  to  1884  it  continued  at  10,000,000  lbs., 
and  then  the  hatchery  was  stopped,  and  five  years 
after  they  stopped  the  hatching  operations  at  the 
station  the  yield  began  to  fall  off  very  rapidly,  from 

10.000. 000,  to  1,618,000  in  1890. 

7643.  The  killing  did  not  increase? — No.  In 
fact  the  canneries  automatically  reduced  themselves, 
and  the  next  year,  in  1891,  the  yield  fell  to  672,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1892,  to  170,000  lbs.  Tire  hatchery 
then  was  re-established,  and,  again,  the  fifth  year 
after,  the  yield  once  more  became  very  large,  so 
they  have  continued  the  hatchery  ever  since. 

7644.  What  was  the  date  it  was  re-established 
after  the  stoppage  in  1878? — In  1884  the  hatchery 
was  discontinued,  and  in  1889  they  found  a great 
reduction  in  the  yield,  so  in  1888  it  was  recom- 
menced, and,  accordingly,  in  1893  the  Com- 
missioners report  that  the  increase  in  salmon  has 
been  very  marked.  In  1892  the  take  had  only 
been  170,000  lbs.,  the  following  year  it  was  1,000,000 
lbs.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  result  of  hatcheries 
was  remarkable.  In  1873  salmon  had  become  ex- 
tinct, having  formerly  been  very  abundant,  and  in 
1873  they  started  a hatchery  to  re-stock  the  Penob- 
scot river.  So  extinct  were  salmon  at  that  time,  in 
the  Eastern  States,  that  they  had  to  buy  ova  from 
Canada  at  £9  per  1,000  eggs.  Professor  Livingston 
Stone  points  out  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  paid  up  to  £135  for  the  ova  of  a single  fish, 
in  order  to  stock  their  Atlantic  rivers.  That  was  in 
1874.  In  1879,  the  fifth  year  after,  the  Cape 
-inn  Advertiser  of  June  6th,  says: — “The  first 
salmon  caught  for  thirty  years  was  caught  here 
on  Thursday  night.  On  Saturday  morning  three 
more  large  salmon  were  captured.  The  fisher- 
men are  highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  salmon 
catching.”  That  was  the  year  1879.  From  that 
small  yield  the  Penobscot  has  now  got  to  be  a 
goodish  river;  they  catch  from  5,000  to  8,000 
salmon  a year  in  the  Penobscot.  So  that  as 
far  as  salmo  salar  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  salmon 
fisheries  have  been  re-initiated,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
hatcheries — the  salmon,  having  become  extinct,  has 
been  brought  back  in  considerable  numbers.  Would 
you  care  to  have  the  figures  of  the  catch  in  some  of 
the  Pacific  coast  rivers,  where  they  are  hatching? 

7645.  Are  they  published  in  the  Canadian  or 
American  books  ? — They  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  books. 

7646.  We  have  got  the  books,  you  know? — Well, 
there  are  100  volumes  for  you  to  wade  through. 

7647.  We  should  not  have  time  to  hear  them 
read?— No;  but  I happen  to  have  the  more  useful 
statistics  in  a very  small  bulk. 

7648.  Mr.  Green. — Before  you  leave  the  Penob- 
scot— do  you  think  that  the  salmon  are  really  being 
re-established  ? Is  not  the  salmon  fishery  dependent 
on  the  hatchery? — -Absolutely. 


7649.  The  river  itself  is  past  redemption? — As  April 27,1001'. 

I drew  your  attention,  for  thirty  years  not  a salmon  Mr  M~ton 
had  been  caught.  i/rewen  i.r. 

7650.  Sawdust  and  every  other  sort  of  abomina- 
tion had  made  it  impossible? — The  salmon  had 
been  absolutely  extinct  for  thirty  years.  They 
start  a hatchery,  and  in  five  years  the  salmon  begin 
to  come  back  in  large  numbers. 

7651.  If  they  stopped  the  hatchery  next  year  the 
fishery  would  stop  again? — Yes;  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  Penobscot,  the  river,  at  Bangor — and  it  is 
the  same  with  all  these  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
— is  dammed  by  an  enormous  dam,  which  gives 
electric  power  to  a number  of  small  towns.  If  they 
were  not  artificially  hatching,  at  Craigbrook, 

2.000. 000  or  3,000,000  a year,  there  would  be  no 
spawn. 

7652.  Chairman. — How  do  they  get  down? — The 
Craigbrook  hatchery  is  below  the  dam  at  Bangor. 

7653.  Mr.  Green. — It  proves  that  the  young 
fry  hatched  out  artificially  survive  the  difficulties 
they  meet  with  in  the  river,  and  come  back  as  good 
salmon,  and  proves  the  importance  of  a hatchery  ? — 

Clearly. 

7654.  It  shows  they  can  survive,  which  is  very 
often  a question  ? — The  fact  remains  that  they  were 
re-introduced  into  the  New  England  States,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  salmon  has  been  introduced  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Atkins,  of  Craigbrook,  sent  me  these 
estimates,  which  had  come  to  him  from  Mr.  Smily, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Fishery  Commission,  as 
to  the  cost  of  hatching  operations  at  one  of  the 
Pacific  coast  stations,  and  as  to  the  yield.  It  was 
on  the  Sacramento  river.  Mr.  Smily  says  they  are 
planting  and  hatching  2,500,000  fry,  they  are  spend- 
ing §3,600  a year  (£700  a year),  and  his  estimate 
is  that  after  the  fifth  year  had  increased  the  yield 
of  the  river  by  5,000,000  lbs.  of  salmon,  the  value 
of  it  at  3 \d.  per  lb.  works  out  §313,000,  so  that  he 
considers  that  they  have  got  on  an  expenditure  of 
§3,600  of  public  money  a net  profit  of  §310,000. 

7655.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  capital  expended 
on  the  initial  building? — No;  the  annual  expenses. 

7656.  What  was  the  capital  expended  in  putting 
up  the  hatchery  ? — The  hatchery  itself  would,  I think, 
be  included  in  these  figures.  Mr.  Smily  gives,  in 
detail,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  station  for  five  years,  1877  to  1882, 
which  he  states  at  §53,000,  and  the  total  egg  product 
of  the  station  at  37,000,000  of  eggs.  Out  of  the 

37.000. 000  only  11,000,000  were  devoted  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  26,000,000  being  sent  to  other 
hatcheries.  I found,  last  year,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
that  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  were 
so  satisfied  with  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  their 
canneries  because  of  hatcheries  that  the  States  were 
putting  up  eighteen  new  hatcheries — not  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  States. 

7657.  I suppose  all  the  salmon  there  are  tinned? 

— Yes ; they  are  not  salmo  salar , they  are  these 
quinnat  salmon,  that  don’t  take  a fly.  There  is  an- 
other point  about  the  care  of  fry  when  you  are  hatch- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  an  idea  you  need  merely 
hatch  out  the  egg  and  turn  the  tiny  fry  into  the 
river.  If  they  are  turned  back  that  way,  particu- 
larly near  a tideway,  it  is  an  unnatural  condition, 
and  I have  no  doubt  they  mostly  die.  Your  small 
fry  ought  to  be  liberated  at  the  head  of  some  small 
tributary  where  they  are  free  from  the  depredations 
of  larger  fish — -yearling  or  two-year  old  trout.  I 
attach  the  utmost  importance,  from  all  I can  hear 
and  see  in  America,  to  the  protection  of  the  young 
fish  for  four  or  five  months  after  it  is  hatched. 

You  must  either  protect  them  in  ponds,  as  they  do 
in  America,  artificially,  which  is  expensive,  or  else 
you  must  take  them  to  the  top  of  some  tiny  tribu- 
tary where  they  will  be  free  from  birds  of  prey  or 
older  fish— I don’t  think  enough  attention  has  been 
mid  to  that.  On  the  Spey,  for  instance,  I under- 
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April  27, 1900.  stand  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  is  hatching  now 
Mr.  Moretcm  on  a ^arge  scale,  is  turning  his  small  fish  direct  from 
Fre-weu,  j.r.  the  hatchery  into  the  main  river,  and  I should  think 
the  result  would  be  to  do  the  river  little  good. 

7658.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Do  you  mean  the 
brackish  water? — Yes;  almost  into  the  tideway. 
That  points  to  the  importance,  if  it  could  be  done, 
of  either  Government  hatcheries  or  of  some  Govern- 
ment supervision.  I think,  if  you  leave  the  question 
of  hatching  on  a considerable  scale  to  private  in- 
dividuals, they  will  make  all  these  mistakes — it 
wants  to  b9  done  carefully,  under  scientific  manage- 
ment. Then,  further  than  that,  I find  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  ova.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  with  a capacity  in  my  hatchery  for  300,000 
or  350,000  eggs,  I was  able  to  get  less  than  100,000 
— it  was  impossible  to  net  the  ripe  salmon  that  I re- 
quired. 

7659.  Chairman. — Are  you  talking  of  this  coun- 
try, now? — I am  talking  of  this  country.  Some 
systematic  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  pen- 
ning salmon — for  catching  the  spawning  salmon  in 
traps,  and  for  impounding  them,  and  then,  if  the  fish 
were  stripped  of  their  eggs  scientifically,  and  the 
eggs  sent  to  hatcheries,  hatching  out  is  the  easiest 
job  possible;  but  it  all  points,  to  my  mind,  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  undertaking  these 
operations.  In  the  first  place  the  salmon  is  a 
migratory  fish,  and,  if  I hatch  out  a salmon,  it  is 
a thousand  to  one  that  that  salmon  is  going,  not 
to  come  back  to  me,  but  to  my  neighbour.  The 
Government  can,  very  fairly,  do  a thing  of  this 
kind,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  they  would  do  it  systematically  and 
scientifically.  The  German  Government  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  that  direction,  not  merely  for 
salmon,  but  for  all  the  fresh  water  fishes.  Sir 
Louis  Davis,  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  told  me  I might  quote  'him  at 
any  time  as  being  a profound  believer  in 
hatcheries.  He  said  “ really  the  result  of  hatching 
in  Canada  had  put  the  matter  beyond  peradventure, 
and  hatcheries,  I am  frank  to  say,  have  become 
rather  a nuisance  to  us : every  community  on  the 
river  has  begun  demanding  Government  money  now 
for  the  establishment  of  hatcheries.”  There  is  one 
point  I should  like  to  draw  attention  to.  Certainly, 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  we  are  very  remiss  about 
the  killing  of  kelts.  I find,  on  the  Bandon  river,  it 
is  a pious  opinion,  merely,  that  slats  ought  not  to 
be  killed.  Anglers  are  killing  slats  almost  every 
day,  and  it  is  monstrous  that  they  should  be  killed. 
These  are  the  fish  that  would,  otherwise,  go  to  the 
sea,  and  come  back  very  large  fish  a year  or  two 
afterwards,  and  from  a 30  lb.  or  35  lb.  salmon  you 
get  25,000  or  30,000  eggs,  whereas  from  a small 
salmon  of  10  lbs.  you  get  7,000  or  8,000  eggs.  But 
killing  these  great  fish  just  on  their  way  to  the 
ocean  to  recruit,  which  would  come  back,  perhaps, 
the  same  year,  or,  probably,  the  following  year; 
but  which  would  come  back  full  of  eggs,  and,  good- 
ness, killing  them  when  they  are  thus  worthless  is 
monstrous. 

7660.  You  think  that  goes  on  on  a large  scale? — 
On  a very  large  scale  on  the  Bandon  and  Lee. 
Everybody  ought  to  carry  a landing  net,  and  no 
gaff  ought  to  be  allowed  until  the  middle  of  April. 
Then  there  is  a question  that  I attach  very  great 
importance  to — and,  from  all  I have  heard  and  seen 
in  America  and  Canada — and  that  is  the  question  of 
sea  birds — I think  the  depredations  committed  by 
useless  sea  birds  like  gannets  upon  fish  is  very  con- 
siderable. _ There  are  a lot  of  birds  protected  under 
the  Sea  Birds  Protection  Act.  The  cormorants,  of 
all  creatures,  are  absolutely  worthless  birds— not 
ornamental,  and  voracious  beyond  words — and  why 
should  they  not  be  killed  during  their  nesting  time 
by  the  coastguards,  for  instance — they  ought  to  be 
killed  systematically;  they  are  perfectly  worthless 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  I think  if  it  were  known 


there  is  considerable  valhe  in  the  whit.  , „ 
gannets  egg-it  is  very  albuminous,  end  l “ 
photographers  use  great  masses  oi  this  alb,™  ™4 
high  prices  I think  if  it  were  know?  £ Tf  “ 
gannets  eggs  might  be  considerable,  aid  mieht  i f" 
kill  the  birds  off.  But  I should  b“h1TS“Wl‘ 
shooting  these  rapacious  birds  on  their  nJi”  J 
lulling  them  m any  way.  ’ ancl 

7661.  I think,  probably,  about  cormorants  we  .„ 
agreed;  but  where  does  the  gannet  do  his  d,m  “ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  nver?— Possibly  not-  I „ 
saw  the  gannets  in  any  large  numbers  at  ft! 
mouth  of  the  livers,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the 
less  of  salmon  may  not  be  attributable  to  them- 
but  there  is  no  doubt  they  kill  herrings  in  enormo,,- 
numbers.  It  is  said  that  the  consumption  of  her 
nngs  by  gannets  is  in  excess  of  those  caught-  bv 
man.  They  build  out  on  those  southern  islands  in 
millions. 


7662.  Mr.  Green. — There  are  only 
the  whole  Irish  coast  on  which  they 
are  on  those  islands  in  myriads. 

7663.  What  is  your  opinion  about  their  Mlline 
trout  or  salmon  fry !_ The  killing  by  the  comma* 
of  course,  is  enormous,  and  also  by  these  mergansers’ 
and  gulls,  and  terns. 

7664.  Cormorants  and  mergansers  are  the  prin- 
cipal destructive  birds? — Yes. 

7665.  Chairman. — You  think  the  gannet,  too?— 
Yes,  I think  so ; and  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  herring  gull  is  a great  poacher.  Dr.  Tarleton 
Brean  says,  when  he  was  in  Alaska,  “ The  chief 
destroyers  of  our  young  fish  are  terns,  gulls,  and 
loons.  I shot  some  terns,  and,  upon  holding  them 
up  by  the  legs,  small  salmon  fry  dropped  out  oi 
their  mouths." 

7666.  He  does  not  include  the  gannet  in  his 
black  list? — They  have  got  the  gannet  out  there, 
too,  but  ho  does  not  mention  them.  They  don’t 
come  inland,  so  you  cannot  watch  their  depreda- 
tions— -whether  they  kill  the  smolts  at  sea  I don't 
know.  On  the  question  of  poisoning,  the  previous 
witness,  I thought,  covered  the  ground  absolutely. 

7667.  Just  tell  us  your  own  experience?— My 
own  experience  has  been,  our  rivers  are  not  poisoned 
i/O  anything  like  the  extent  those  Kerry  rivers  are 
for  some  reason.  But  the  Bandon  river  was  pi- 
soned  nine  years  ago,  and  the  portion  of  the  river 
that  was  poisoned,  I don’t  think,  has  fairly  recovered 
even  yet.  Of  course,  the  loss  of  the  salmon,  or  even 
of  the  salmon  fry,  that  is  temporary,  as,  too,  is  the 
loss  of  the  trout ; but  what  the  poison  does  is  it 
kills  every  living  organism : it  kills  all  the  trout 
food  for  a mile — and  you  cannot  restore  the  food  to 
tue  river — all  the  tiny  animalculse,  all  the  fresh- 
water sin-imps,  every  worm,  every  caddis  fly  is  killed, 
and  you  have  really  got  to  go  to  work  after  poison 
and  re-stock  every  foot  of  the  river  with  fish  food.  It 
kills  all  the  little  flies  on  the  weeds.  I don’t  believe 
a river  recovers  from  poisoning.  It  is  very  notice- 
able on  the  Bandon : that  mile  of  my  own  water 
where  everything  was  destroyed,  has  not  recovered 
after  eight  or  nine  years.  You  can  hatch  trout  and 
salmon,  and  put  them  back  again;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  re-stock  that  portion  of  the  river  with 
trout  food.  If  the  law  were  assimilated  to  the  law 
in  Great  Britain,  so  that  one  could  put  the  male- 
factor in  jail,  I think  the  effect  on  a man,  even 
where  he  is  going  to  do  it  maliciously,  and  does  not 
intend  to  take  the  fish — I think  the  fact  that  he 
goes  in  danger  of  imprisonment  would  very  often 
he  a deterrent. 

7668.  You  agree  with  those  other  witnesses  m 
other  parts,  who  have  told  us  it  ought  to  be  _ma  e 
an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  n 
fine  only? — Quite;  and  any  legislation  of  that  kin  • 
I find  from  discussing  it,  would  be  very  P°P 
with  the  whole  fishing  community,  not 

with  the  salmon  anglers  and  landlords,  but  wi 
everybody  concerned  in  the  fishery;  every  m« 


two  islands  on 
build?— They 
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hand  is  against  the  poisoner;  it  would  be  very 
popular  legislation.  There  was  just  a point  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  as  to  whether  there 
ought  not  to  he  a licence  for  trout  fishing. 
In  the  case  of  white  trout,  which,  under  the  Act,  a 
man  ought  to  take  a licence  out  for,  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  taking  out  a licence;  but  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a licence  even  for  talcing  brown  trout, 
tecause  I find  small  boys  of  all  kinds  are  fishing  on 
the  free  days  at  this  time  of  year,  and,  last  year,  at 
any  rate,  they  were  killing  salmon  smolts  in  large 
numbers.  Of  course,  if  their  baskets  were  looked 
into — even  so,  they  would  hide  their  smolts,  and 
pick  them  up  going  home — but  if  their  baskets 
were  looked  into  it  might  be  we  should  get  pro- 
tection in  that  way ; but  a great  number  of  salmon 
smolts  are  killed  by  small  boys,  who,  if  they  had  to 
take  out  a licence  to  fish  for  trout,  would  be  pre- 
vented from  that  form  of  poaching.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  had  any  evidence  as  to  the  coast- 
guards— whether  the  coastguards  might  do  some- 
thing. 

7669.  We  have  had  a good  deal;  but  we  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion? — I don’t  think  I have 
anything  to  say  except  that  the  coastguards  might 
assist.  The  original  vote  of  money  for  the  coast- 
guards, I undex-stand,  included  these  services. 

7670.  Of  the  Constabulary,  what  do  you  think? — 
I find  them  very  willing  to  co-operate,  and  I cer- 
tainly think  they  ought. 

7671.  You  know  that  the  headquarters  are  object- 
ing to  their  having  any  further  extended  duties  in 
that  way  ? — So  I understand. 

7672.  You  think  they  might? — I think  they 
ought  to  help  us ; at  any  rate,  at  a certain  time  of 
the  year  they  might  help  us,  when  salmon  are 
spawning,  at  which  time  salmon  are  poached,  gaffed, 
and  so  on. 

7673.  What  do  you  think  about  the  opinion  that 
has  been  put  before  us,  not  unfrequently — take  the 
case  of  a moderately-sized  river  with  a good  many 
small  tributaries  running  into  it — what  do  you  think 
of  the  advisability  or  the  reverse  of  putting  up  a 
grating  on  some  of  them,  where  you  cannot  protect 
the  spawners,  to  prevent  the  spawning  fish  going 
up  these,  and  only  leaving  a small  amount  of  others 
open  for  spawning,  which  you  could  more  easily 
protect — do  you  agree  with  that? — No;  I think  the 
spawning  grounds  on  many  of  our  rivers  are  so  in- 
sufficient that  you  have  got  to  let  fish  run  up 
wherever  they  will.  I will  tell  you  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  these  tributaries  where  salmon  are  in 
great  danger  where  they  do  go  up.  I would  put  an 
obstruction  across  them,  and  trap  salmon  for  the 
purpose  of  “ stripping  ” — those  are  just  the  very 
places  where  I would  trap  them. 

7674.  But  you  would  put  him  above,  afterwards, 
artificially? — I would  “strip"  the  salmon,  turn  her 
back  again,  and  hatch  out  the  ova.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  they  get  the  enormous  mass  of  eggs  they 
do  on  the  Pacific  coast  rivers,  they  put  obstructions 
on  those  rivers — dams  25  feet  high — which  collect 
salmon  into  the  deep  pools  below,  and  then  they 
run  their  nets  through  and  take  out  the  ripe  fish, 
strip  them,  and  turn  them  back  again.  It  would 
serve  a double  purpose  if  that  was  done : it  would 
not  only  protect  the  spawning  fish,  but  give  us  the 
eggs  we  want. 

7675.  Professor  MTntosh. — Of  course,  you  would 
be  careful  to  watch  these  dams? — Yes. 

7676.  They  would  not  be  left  unprotected  ? — They 
°nght  not  to  be  left  unprotected;  but  . if 
you  take  a good  deep  pool,  where  fish  would, 
naturally,  collect,  and  put  a dam  above  it,  there 
would  be  very  little  danger  of  a net  being  got  in. 
, 7®77.  Do  you  think  you  would  find  these  deep 
noles  on  small  streams  ?— Yes ; from  my  experience 
of  small  tributaries  there  are  not  only  deep  holes, 
but  overhanging  banks,  where  fish  would  be  safe. 

7678.  Your  dam  would  not  be  expensive? — No; 


they  build  them  of  logs,  with  rabbit  netting  in  the  April  27, 1900 
spaces,  and  they  put  a trap  in  the  middle,  which  is  Wr  jj^ton 
a swing  gate.  The  fish  press  up  against  that  gate,  Frewen,  j.r. 
go  through  it,  and  are  trapped  and  cannot  get  back. 

7679.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  floods 
at  these  obstructions? — No;  the  dams  are  very 
strongly  built. 

7680.  Well,  you  would  have  regular  supervision? 

— Yes,  during  that  time — remember,  it  woxxld  be 
the  months  of  November  and  December  that  the 
fish  would  be  checked  there — I would  have  the 
police  at  those  points  every  day. 

7681.  There  might  be  a difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  distance  between  that  and  the  hatchery — the 
transit  might  be  expensive? — I should,  if  possible, 
aim  to  have  the  hatcheries  there ; but,  in  any  case, 
there  is  very  little  trouble  about  moving  eggs  a few 
miles. 

7682.  If  you  have  convenient  transit? — Yes. 

7683.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  as  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  in  the  present  circumstances 
— you  are  clear  about  the  diminution,  apparently  ? — 

Quite. 

7684.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  diminution  is 
marked.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  chief 
remedies? — I am  not  talking  of  the  diminution  in 
the  last  five  years  in  my  own  river ; I am  comparing 
the  river  with  what  it  was  when  I was  a boy.  I am 
certain  there  is  not  one  fish  now  to  twenty  then. 

7685.  Have  you  statistics  of  the  river  then  and 
now — memory  is  rather  treacherous? — I can  pro- 
bably get  statistics. 

7686.  One  looks  at  things  very  differently  from 
boyhood  and  now? — Yes;  but  still  I can  remember 
so  well.  It  was  not  an  unusual  day’s  fishing  to  get 
seven  or  eight  spring  salmon ; now,  if  I get  seven  or 
eight  in  the  season  I think  myself  lucky. 

7687.  The  nets  have  increased? — Yes. 

7688.  And  the  rods  have  increased? — I should 
think  the  i-ods  have  diminished.  The  nets  have 
increased  very  much — from  four  or  five  to  twenty- 
five  to-day.  It  is  rather  a long  estuary. 

7689.  So  that  in  the  total  you  may  have  as  many 
salmon  then  as  now? — Oh,  no;  I should  say  that 
the  yield  of  the  river  has  fallen  off  immensely. 

The  twenty-five  nets,  probably,  catch  more  salmon 
than  the  five  used,  but  not  many  more.  I think  the 
net  men  themselves  have  carried  netting  to  that 
point  that  the  nets  are  starving. 

7690.  Don’t  you  think,  if  you  have  accurate 
statistics,  you  would  be  able  to  speak  much  more 
satisfactorily  about  the  condition  of  the  river? — 

You  mean  the  statistics  now  are  more  accurate  than 
then? 

7691.  No;  but  we  have  no  statistics? — I can,  no 
doubt,  hand  in  statistics ; but  the  fact  remains  that, 
whereas  in  those  abundant  days,  thirty  years  ago, 
we  bought  salmon  for  6 d.  a lb.,  it  now  costs  2s. 

7692.  We  shoxild  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

What  do  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion of  things? — My  strong  belief  is  something  like 
the  Department  that  the  United  States  has  for  its 
inland  waters ; they  only  spend  £200,000  a year  for 
all  that  vast  continent.  A very  small  expenditure 
on  hatcheries,  in  Ireland,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
recover  the  situation. 

7693.  Then  you  recommend  hatcheries? — Yes; 
Government  hatcheries. 

7694.  You  say  the  salmon  don’t  necessarily  come 
back  to  the  same  river — at  least  all? — Clearly  not. 

7695.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  on  that 
point — you  know  the  evidence  of  the  Scotch  rivers? 

— I know  the  evidence  of  the  American  rivers. 

7696.  And  recently  of  the  Scotch? — I don’t  know 
what  the  Scotch  experience  is.  After  thirty  years 
disappearance  of  salmo  salar  the  hatchery  on  the 
Penobscot  succeeded  in  stocking  the  whole  of  the 
New  England  rivers. 

7697.  Not  one  river  only? — Not  one  river  only, 
but  the  rivers  of  half  a dozen  States. 
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•April 27, 1900.  7698.  What  about  protection? — That  is  a knotty 

Mr.  Moretou  point.  There  is  no  longer  any  commercial  value  in 
Freiven,  j r.  the  river — at  any  rate,  in  the  upper  waters — and  the 

proprietors,  therefore,  cannot  afford  to  protect  them ; 
they  cannot  let  their  fisheries,  and,  therefore,  they 
cannot  pay  keepers. 

7699.  Would  the  aid  of  the  Constabulary  help 
you? — That  would  assist  very  much.  I doubt 
whether  the  upper  waters  of  our  rivers  have  any 
letting  value  at  all,  to-day,  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 
prietors cannot  afford  to  keep  keepers. 

7700.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  present 
management  of  the  rivers? — By  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators? I think  that  the  Boards,  considering 
their  very  limited  income,  are  doing  pretty  well. 
Our  income,  I know,  on  the  Bandon  river,  is  so  small 
that  we  cannot  employ  enough  bailiffs.  We  em- 
ploy the  few  men  we  can — I am  afraid  to  quote 
the  number — but  our  means  are  too  limited : we 
have  no  funds. 

7701.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  increasing 
the  annual  income  of  the  Board? — I think  that  if 
my  view  is  correct  the  salmon  fisheries  have 
run  down  very  much  indeed  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
perhaps,  in  all  Ireland,  and  it  is  because  of  the  over- 
netting of  the  estuaries  upon  a very  reduced 
stock.  I think  it  might  be  reasonable,  there- 
fore, for  a Commission,  having  gone  over  the 
ground,  to  report  on  the  number  of  nets  an  estuary 
could  fairly  carry,  and  then  sell  at  public  auction 
for,  perhaps,  a term  of  years,  the  right  to  use  those 
nets.  I think,  then,  instead  of  getting  £3  a licence, 
you  might  get  £20  or  £30,  and  that  would  give  us 
fluids  enough  to  preserve. 

7702.  What  about  the  public  right — would  not 
that  mean  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
public? — It  is  an  interference  for  a public  sendee. 
If  the  public  are  as  convinced  as  I am  that  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  country  are  in  danger  of 
annihilation,  they  would  welcome  any  means  which 
might  restore  them.  Take  my  own  river — the 
Bandon.  Suppose  that  river  would,  fairly,  take 
ten  nets  to-day,  whereas  it  has  got  twenty-five, 
and  if  somebody,  for  four  or  five  years,  would  hid 
£25  per  net,  that  would  give  the  river  £250  of 
protection  money;  it  would  be  as  much  in  the 
interests  of  the  net  men  themselves  as  of  the  upper 
proprietors. 

7703.  You  would  not  suggest  any  interference 
with  the  free  fishing  in  the  sea? — No. 

Mr.  Green. — This  would  be  in  the  estuary. 

Professor  MTntosh. — Not  in  the  sea  proper. 

7704.  Chairman. — You  mean  all  down ; for  in- 
stance, from  Blackrock  to  Passage  and  Cork,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bandon? — Yes. 

But  that  is  a public  right.  You  would  have  to 
take  away  the  right  of  the  public,  and  one  of  the 
public  might  go  there  and  fish,  even  if  the  other 
ninety-nine  agreed  with  you. 

7705.  Mr.  Green. — I understand  Mr.  Frewen  to 
say  the  number  of  nets  might  be  limited  by  a bye- 
law' ? Yes ; suppose  that  ten  nets — considering  the 
depleted  condition  of  the  salmon  stock — are  enough, 
and  supposing  you  proceed  to  sell,  not  for  a year,’ 
but  for  a term  of  years — three  or  four  years;  sup- 
pose you  sell  the  licence  to  fish  those  ten  nets,  and 
anybody  chooses  to  give  £25  or  £50  a net,  we  have 
then  got  a considerable  sum  available  for  protection 
at  the  end  of  a period  of  four  or  five  years. 

7706.  Professor  MTntosh.— About  netting  in 
fresh  water,  what  is  your  suggestion  with  regard  to 
that? — You  mean  above  the  tideway. 

7707.  Above  the  tideway?— I should  not  like  to 
venture  an  opinion.  In  some  rivers  you  get  a very 
long  narrow  estuary,  and  where  you  have  got  a 
very  long  narrow  estuary  I don't  think  you  ought 
to  net  the  fresh  water;  it  would  depend  on 
the  shape  of  the  river.  If  you  have  got  a short  tide- 
way it  may  be  reasonable  there  should  be  some  net- 


ting done  in  the  fresh  water;  but  if  you  have  a Ion 
narrow  estuary,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the-! 
rivers,  and  you  proceed,  also,  to  net  in  the  frei 
water,  you  will  do  a good  deal  of  harm. 

7708.  Is  it  from  your  own  observations  that  von 
found  the  invertebrates,  molluscs,  and  so  on  killed 
in  these  streams  that  were  poisoned? — I cannot  = 
it  was;  but  I have  got  the  information  from%o 
many  men  who  have  seen  the  stripped  condition  of 
the  river  beds,  and  I know  in  our  own  river  after 
the  poisoning,  for  a year  or  two  there  were  no 
molluscs,  no  living  organisms  on  the  stones. 

7709.  Or  shellfish?— No. 

7710.  Would  not  the  young  and  adults  carried 
from  above  by  tho  current  be  able  to  re-stock  it?— I 
suppose  in  time  they  would. 

7 711.  Very  quickly;  insect  larvrn  would  have 
been  carried  down  rapidly? — I think  to  get  up  in- 
sect life  on  a large  scale  would  take  a very  long  time 
indeed,  perhaps  several  years. 

7712.  Are  there  any  obstructions  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, of  which  you  wish  to  speak? — No • the 
river  is  very  free  of  obstructions. 

7713.  And  the  spawning  grounds,  in  what  posi- 
tion are  they? — The  head  waters  of  the  river,  I 
think,  have  got  a fair  amount  of  spawning  ground. 

7714.  What  do  you  think  about  the  comparative 
value  of  natural  and  artificial  methods  for  the  stock- 
ing of  a river? — I think  the  artificial  production  is 
enormously  economical:  the  experience  I have  of 
that  is  conclusive,  to  my  mind.  I have  opened 
salmon  nests,  particularly  in  America,  and  it  is 
most  unusual  to  find  more  than  200  to  250  eyed 
eggs  where  10,000  eggs  have  been  deposited. 

7715.  Do  you  mean  there  are  many  dead? — They 
have  simply  disappeared.  I assume  that  when  an 
egg  is  devitalised  by  some  natural  condition  the  egg 
breaks  up  and  goes  away,  otherwise  that  egg  would 
spoil  the  live  eggs;  just  as  in  a hatchery  we  pick 
them  out  when  an  egg  dies,  and  I assume  that  when 
an  egg  dies  in  the  river  bed  that  egg  would  spoil 
the  living  eggs  if  that  egg  did  not  disintegrate.  No 
one  knows  nature’s  process ; but  I have  never  seen 
more  than  200  to  250  eyed  eggs  in  a nest,  whereas 
there  may  have  been  even  20,000  or  30,000  eggs  in 
that  nest. 

7716.  What  do  you  think  the  length  of  a redd 
or  nest  is  ? — I should  think  not  moi*e  than  five  feet. 

7717.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of 
spawning  grounds — you  have  seen  fish  spawning? 
—Yes. 

7718.  Which  salmon  is  it,  the  male  or  the  female, 
that  makes  the  redd  ? — Both,  surely. 

7719.  You  have  noticed  the  female  on  the  redd?— 
Yes,  it  seems  to  me  so;  I have  always  noticed  the 
fish  in  pairs. 

7720.  Did  you  also  notice  that  the  salmon  does 
not  like  gravel  that  has  been  disturbed? — No. 

7721.  For  instance,  if  a cutting  has  been  made 
through  a salmon  redd  for  a water  pipe,  or  some 
other  thing,  twenty  feet  long,  would  the  salmon 
utilise  that  as  well  as  the  surrounding  undis- 
turbed gravel? — My  experience  is — I was  going ; to 
say  they  prefer  disturbed  gravel — they  seem  to  like 
rooting  up  one  another’s  nests. 

7722.  Axe  you  sure  of  that? — I lam  se™  * 
repeatedly. 

7723.  Because  others  have  given  evidence  that 

they  do  not? — I have  seen  salmon  on  the  Bacin 
coast  rooting  up  one  another’s  nests.  ? 

7724.  Wo  are  speaking  of  British  salmon  nowr-- 

I cannot  say.  Too  few  fish  spawn  here  to  ma  e i 
possible  to  secure  data ; but  I feel  almost  certain  ^ 
what  a salmon  does  in  one  country  be 
another.  _ , 

7725.  Thou  about  the  fry.  you  really  object  to  a- 
fry  being  placed  in  brackish  water  ? — Of  course.  ^ 

7726.  For  what  reason?— Not  merely  brackas 
water ; but  to  being  turned  into  the  main  river 
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Your  fry,  in  that  case,  are,  no  doubt,  devoured  by 
yearling  trout,  and  two-year  old  trout,  and  every- 
thing. 

7727.  Do  you  know  where  they  usually  stay — do 
they  keep  in  the  deep  water  or  go  to  the  sides — the 
shadow  parts? — I think,  when  a salmon  gets  as  high 
up  the  river  as  possible,  he  gets  into  the  narrow  tribu- 
tary and  gets  into  a shallow  bed,  that  is  where  Nature 
sends  thR™  to  spawn,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is,  be- 
cause when  the  egg  has  hatched  out  there,  the  tiny 
fry  are  clear  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies — 
they  are  so  far  away  from  cormorants  and  birds  of 
prey  in  these  little  narrow  tributaries,  and,  also, 
they  are  free  from  an  attack  by  larger  trout,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  where  the  fewest  larger  ti-out  are. 

7728.  They  keep  in  little  cavities? — Yes. 

7729.  Therefore,  you  would  have  the  young  put 
out  in  those  streams,  and  not  near  tidal  water? — 
Neither  near  tidal  water,  nor  the  main  river. 

7730.  Simply  because  they  would  be  killed? — 
They  are  safer  in  small  shallow  tributaries;  these 
are  their  nurseries. 

7731.  Brackish  water  would  be  injurious  to  very 
young  fry ; do  you  think  so? — No,  I do  not. 

7732.  You  could  place  small  forms,  1J  inches  in 
length,  in  brackish  water  with  safety? — I think  so. 

7733.  Do  you  know  of  any  experiments  carried 
out  in  which  the  fry  were  transported  to  brackish 
and  sea  water,  and  the  result  was  not  at  all  satis- 
iactory;  in  fact,  they  died? — I have  it  in  my  mind 
that  they  experimented  in  America  with  salt  water 
— hatching  out  eggs  in  salt  water,  and  did  success- 
fully hatch  them.  I am  wrong,  am  I ? 

7734.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  weekly  close 
time  on  the  Bandon? — I think  if  we  had  another 
day,  of  course,  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage. 

7735.  Friday  night? — Yes. 

7736.  Chairman. — Twenty-four  hours. 

Professor  M'Intosh. — Twelve  hours? — If  we  had 

even  twelve  hours  more  it  would  help  us  very  much 
indeed. 

7737.  Is  there  much  breach  of  the  weekly  close 
time? — I think  not;  not  a great  deal — at  any  rate, 
not  now.  We  are  keeping  our  water  bailiffs  down 
in  the  estuary  in  the  tidal  waters,  where  the  poach- 
ing used  to  be,  and,  I think,  the  effect,  particularly 
this  year,  has  been  very  noticeable:  a great  many 
more  fish  have  got  up. 

7738.  Have  you  studied  the  life  history  of  the 
salmon  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I cannot 
say  I have ; I have  studied  it  in  books  rather  than 
in  rivers. 

7739.  The  latter  would  be  more  valuable? — Yes; 
but  salmon  has  become  too  scarce  for  us  to  study  at 
home. 

7740.  Have  you  marked  any  fishes? — Yes ; for 
the  last  two  years. 

7741.  Marked  smolts? — No;  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  about  marking  them — whether  they  can  be 
marked  without  jeopardising  the  life  of  the  smolt. 

7742.  It  can  be  done,  and  I hope  you  will  do  so? 
—I  will. 

7743.  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  the  labels  sub- 
mitted in  Dublin? — No;  we  are  marking  the  kelts 
we  catch,  so  that  we  can  get  evidence  as  to  kelts. 

7744.  Professor  M'Intosh. — I should  also  be 
glad  if  you  would  mark  the  smolts? — Yes,  with 
pleasure. 

7745.  Have  you  ever  had  disease  in  your  district? 
— No,  I think  not. 

7746.  Have  you  seen  any  instances? — No;  I have 
seen  no  disease  whatever. 

7747.  Have  you  introduced  any  fishes  into  your 
stream? — I have  been  introducing  rainbow  trout 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

7748.  Tell  me  the  grounds  on  which  you  intro- 
duced it? — It  is  the  fastest  grower  possible;  the 
oldest  rainbows  in  the  Bandon  river  are  now  a 
little  more  than  two  years  old,  and  Lord  Bandon 
tells  me  one  was  caught  close  to  his  park  weighing 


21  lbs.  He  had  seen  the  fish  himself,  and  noticed  Jwi  27,  lfloo. 
the  rainbow  marking,  so  that  there  can  be  no  ques-  Mr.  Moreton 
tion  about  it;  but  the  weight  is  extraordinary — Frewen.i.r. 
2£  lbs.  for  a trout  only  two  years  old.  I turned 
a number  of  them  into  a lake  near  me,  of  last  year’s 
hatching — just  fourteen  months  old  now — and  a 
friend  of  mine,  fishing  the  day  before  yesterday,  told 
me  that  he  had  caught  a dozen,  and  several  of  them 
were  up  to  half  a pound.  I have  got  a stock  pond 
at  my  hatchery  with  700  or  800  of  last  year’s  rain- 
bow hatching  now ; some  of  them  are  half  a pound. 

7749.  Is  it  not  said  to  be  rather  predaceous? — No; 
our  experience  is  that  it  is  much  less  ferocious  than 
any  other  trout,  very  much  less  than  the  Fon- 
tinalis  or  even  Fario.  My  keeper,  Mr.  Stenning, 
who  has  been  before  you,  and  has  had  a large  ex- 
perience of  the  rainbow  at  the  Solway  Firth 
Hatchery — he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  you  can  run 
yearling  and  two-year-old  rainbows  in  the  same 
pond : they  are  so  “ uncannibal.”  My  experience 
of  that  has  his  belief  confirmed. 

7750.  Would  the  Loch  Leven  trout  not  be  as 
valuable? — They  don’t  grow  anything  like  as  fast 
or  as  large — I have  known  rainbows  on  the  Pacific 
coast  weighing  9 lbs.  There  is  one  more  point — the 
rainbow  spawns  in  March ; whether  he  will  continue 
to  spawn  so  late  in  this  island  I don’t  know.  So 
he  really  has  his  run  of  the  spawning  beds  after  the 
salmon  is  hatched  out — you  get  a second  crop  off  the 
same  spawning  beds. 

7751.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  fixed 
engines  ? — In  our  neighbourhood' — no. 

7752.  Then,  any  change  in  the  size  or  weight  of 
salmon  on  the  Bandon? — 'Yes;  our  salmon  are 
smaller,  undoubtedly;  it  is  less  usual  to  get  a big 
fish  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I 
a ‘ tribute  that  to  killing  slats.  I should  like  to 
say  as  to  the  question  you  asked  me  about  the 
introduction  of  new  fish  that  I am  introducing,  this 
summer,  shad  from  America.  The  Department  are 
sending  me  over  a quantity  of  ova,  and  if  the  shad 
is  a success  he  is  not  only  a very  valuable  table  fish, 
but  they  spawn  to  such  an  enormous  degree  that  a 
4 lb.  or  5 lb.  shad  will  lay  70,000  or  80,000  eggs, 
and  I think  the  young  shad  would  be  invaluable 
food  for  trout,  and  the  result  might  be  that  the 
depredations  of  larger  trout  on  smolts  might  be 
obviated.  Then  the  shad,  as  I dare  say  you  know, 
only  feeds  in  the  ocean — he  runs  up  the  rivers  just 
as  the  salmon  does;  but  does  not  feed  there;  there- 
fore he  will  not  make  any  demand  on  our  rivers  for 
food. 

7753.  Don’t  you  think  the  shad  will  crowd  out 
more  valuable  fishes? — They  come  in  great  numbers 
to  spawn,  and  then  run  to  sea  again;  they  are- 
only  in  the  river,  at  the  outside,  seven  weeks. 

7754.  You  think  they  might  be  some  use  as  food 
for  sea  fishes? — They  might  be  a most  valuable 
harvest — it  is  the  most  valuable  fish  of  all  on  the 
Atlantic. 

7755.  Is  it  as  valuable  as  the  herring? — In 
America? 

7756.  Here? — We  have  got  no  data  to  go  by; 
we  have  no  shad. 

7757.  Chairman. — We  have  the  shad  on  the 
Blackwater  and  Suir? — No;  not  this  shad:  clupea 
sapidissimo,  he  is  purely  American.  They  tried 
to  introduce  the  fish  into  Germany;  but  the  ova 
hatches  out  in  seven  days,  and  they  lost  them  all. 

7758.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  fish  as  we  call  tne 
shad? — No. 

7759.  Professor  M'Intosh. — A very  careful  ex- 
periment would  be  required  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  introduce  the  shad? — I wrote  a 
paper  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  what  they  had 
done  with'  the  shad  introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I think  it  might  make  all  the  difference  to  our 
rivers — the  annual  shad  harvest  might  just  give  us 
the  revenue  that  the  riparian  proprietors  want  to 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  rivers. 
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April 1900.  7760.  The  subject  is  still  a matter  of  opinion? — 

Mr.  Moretou  Yes;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  introduce  this  fish,  I 
Frewen,  j.p.  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  great  value. 

7761.  Mr.  Green. — It  may  injure  the  rivers? — I 
don’t  see  how  it  could  possibly  hurt  them. 

7762.  Professor  MTntosh. — With  regard  to  the 
gaff,  would  you  prohibit  its  use  until  the  end  of 
April? — Yes. 

7763.  Would  you  not  extend  it  even  later : would 
the  end  of  April  clear  the  slats? — I think  so. 

7764.  What  do  you  think  about  the  cormorants 
in  fresh  water? — I think  they  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance;  I would  kill  them  wherever  I could. 

7765.  Have  you  any  experience  of  eels? — Only  a 
general  experience.  They  run  up  our  rivers  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

7766.  Are  there  any  eel  weirs? — No.  No  doubt 
they  destroy  large  numbers  of  very  young  fry. 

7767.  Then  you  would  suggest,  chiefly,  hatcheries 
as  a remedy  for  the  present  state  of  matters? — Yes ; 

I think,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  best  chance  for 
us. 

7768.  Mr.  Green. — With  regard  to  the  shad,  is 
it  not  a fact  that  the  rivers  in  which  the  shad  has 
been  placed  in  America  are  principally  the  river'’ 
that  have  no  salmon  and  trout? — No;  the  Penob- 
scot, for  instance. 

7769.  There  is  not  much  shad  in  that? — Oh,  yes. 

7770.  It  is  further  south  most  of  the  shad  are? — 
Yes. 

7771.  The  Potomac  and  other  rivers  have  most 
shad? — The  shad  runs  up  from  the  south,  coming 
degree  by  degree  north,  and  spawning  six  weeks  or 
two  months  later  in  the  northern  rivers  than  in  the 
southern  rivers.  It  is  a question  of  temperature, 
altogether,  and,  wherever  they  come,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific,  it  is  a very  valuable  harvest. 

7772.  The  place  where  the  great  harvest  is  made 
in  America  is  in  rivers  not  frequented  by  salmon  or 
trout? — Well,  because  they  cannot  be — as  you  know, 
the  Atlantic  salmon  won’t  go  into  the  warm  waters 
of  the  south  at  all,  nor  will  trout.  The  greatest  shad 


yield  on  the  Pacific,  however,  is  from  the  Sacramento 
which  is  a great  salmon  liver.  They  have  been  in’ 
troduced  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  so  far  from  hav 
ing  reduced  the  number  of  salmon  there  has  been 
great  increase  in  salmon,  and  in  Ireland,  I think  If 
we  could  get  shad  into  our  rivers  the  trout  would 
have  something  to  live  on  which  would  increase  the 
size  of  our  trout.  I find  our  brown  trout  are  very 
small  and  ill-nourished — there  is  not  food  in  the 
river  for  the  trout.  In  the  American  rivers  there 
are  enormous  nets  in  which  they  capture  those  shad 
and  when  you  come  to  turn  your  shad  here  in  this 
country  into  money  you  must  net  these  rivers  to 
catch  the  shad? — Certainly. 

7774.  In  netting  the  rivers  for  shad  you  are 
bound  to  catch  salmon.  How  do  you  propose  to 
get  over  that  difficulty?— It  is  a difficulty.  If  the 
shad  are  a success  wo  shall  have  to  alter  our  laws 
to  net  fresh  water,  and  in  each  case  the  salmon  and 
trout  would  have  to  be  turned  back. 

7775.  But  they  would  not  be  turned  back  unless 
the  nets  were  carefully  watched? — The  riparian 
proprietors  are  the  only  people  who  would  have  a 
right  to  net  shad  in  fresh  water. 

7776.  But  the  shad  never  go  up  in  America  in 
any  place  where  there  is  a difficulty.  They  stop 
at  the  first  difficulty,  and  it  is  in  the  lower  waters 
practically,  they  spawn?— If  that  is  the  case  no 
harm  would  be  done  if,  while  the  salmon  nets  are 
drawing  the  estuaries  they  catch  shad — so  much  the 
better  for  the  fishermen. 

7777.  Then  no  one  must  catch  shad  except 
by  a licensed  salmon  net? — I am  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  shad  will  run  in  great  numbers 
into  our  upper  waters:  the  difficulties  are  not  as 
great  here  as  in  some  of  the  American  rivers. 

7778.  Do  you  think  the  shad  in  this  country  will 
be  more  valuable  than  the  herring  or  other  fish — 
valuable  for  food? — It  is  a much  better  fish— the 
best  table  fish,  I think,  in  the  world. 

7779.  Chairman. — The  fish  you  are  bringing  over 
is  the  American  shad? — Yes. 


Mr.  R.  C. 
Dobbs,  j.p. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Dobbs,  j.: 

Would  you  allow  me  to  make  an  observation.  It 
is  with  regard  to  the  imprisonment  for  poisoning. 
A conviction  for  the  actual  offence  of  poisoning  is 
almost  unknown  in  this  country;  the  convictions 
are  always  for  taking  poisoned  fish;  therefore,  I 
do  not  think  that,  so  far  as  poisoning  is  concerned, 
imposing  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  would  have 
any  effect,  because  there  are  no  convictions. 

7780.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  proposition  to 
make? — No ; I only  wanted  to  state  that,  and,  there- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  extended  to  taking  pioisoned  fish. 


*.,  further  examined. 

7781.  You  mean  to  say  you  would  make  it  an 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  taking 
the  poisoned  fish? — Yes. 

7782.  If  a man  was  found  taking  a fish  that 
floated  on  the  water  he  could  be  sent  to  prison? — 
Yes.  With  respect  to  cormorants,  I have  often 
watched  cormorants,  through  a telescope,  fishing 
in  my  estuary,  and  I have  never  seen  them  take 
anything  but  eels,  personally.  I have  seen  them 
taking  eels  by  the  score. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Cronia. 


Mr.  Patrick  Cronin  examined. 


7783.  Chairman. — Are  you  a net  fisherman? — 
Yes,  sfr. 

7784.  Which  district  are  you  best  acquainted 
with? — The  Killamey  district — the  lakes. 

7785.  Do  you  think  the  salmon  have  decreased 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  lakes  or  not,  in  your 
knowledge? — I think  they  have. 

7786.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  your  own 
ideas  of  what  has  caused  that  decrease? — There  are 
several  causes — dry  summers  continually. 

7787.  What  else? — Some  winters  there  is  bad 
protection — there  does  not  be  enough  protection  of 
the  spawning  fish. 

7788.  Tell  us  anv  other  reasons  you  think  has 
caused  the  salmon  decrease?— I think  the  seasons 
are  too  long  for  netting. 

7789.  What  is  the  date  on  the  lakes? — From  the 
16th  or  17th  of  January — in  fact,  we  are  fishing 


the  whole  year  round — the  16th  of  January  until  the 
1st  of  August. 

7790.  You  think  that  is  too  long? — I think  it  is. 

7791.  You  would  give  more  protection? — I would, 
above  and  below.  The  whole  month  of  July  should 
bo  done  away  with  for  net  fishing.  I don’t  think 
rod  fishing  would  do  any  harm  all  the  year  round. 

7792.  What  is  the  licence  for  a net? — <63. 

7793.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? — There  are 
other  taxes,  besides  the  poor’s  rate,  that  have  to  be 
paid. 

7794.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  reasons. 
Just  tell  us  your  opinion  about  cormorants? — They 
devour  everything  they  can  catch;  you  can  sec 
them  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  they  can 
take  trout  and  salmon  fry  by  the  dozen  almost,  and 
the  lakes  here  are  getting  swarmed  with  them. 

7795.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  cormorants 
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here  than  there  used  to  be* — I remember  the  time 
when  I could  only  see  ten ; now  I can  see  100. 

7796.  Since  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act? — 
They  seem  all  to  be  protected  here — every  bird  that 
comes  here.  You  could  not  shoot  a water  hen,  or 
the  keepers  won’t  shoot  them,  and  they  are  most 
destructive. 

7797.  Mr.  Green. — Whose  net  are  you  fishing? — 
Mr.  Herbert,  of  Cahemane's.  I have  a knowledge 
of  the  lakes  generally  for  the  last  twenty-one  years. 
I trolled  a good  deal  in  the  lakes  one  time.  ‘ 

7798.  Is  it  from  the  working  of  the  net  you  have 
ceme  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fish  are  diminishing? 
—It  is,  of  course ; and  as  a rod  fisherman,  besides. 

7799.  Now,  in  the  net  what  would  be  your  take 
ten  years  ago ? — I have  not  got  the  statistics:  they 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  agent. 

7800.  Chairman. — You  could  tell  us,  roughly, 
have  they  fallen  off  half? — Quite  half,  if  not  more. 

7801.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  know  what  the  valua- 
tion of  the  Cahemane  net  is  for  taxation? — I could 
not  tell  that.  The  July  fish  are  only  worth  a 
quarter  of  the  pi-ice  they  are  in  spring,  and  only  a 
quarter  of  the  size. 

7802.  The  reason  you  would  like  the  July  netting 
off  is  because  the  tourists  are  coming  here  in  July, 
and  you  want  the  angling  ? — It  is  not.  We  could  kill 
the  fish  if  there  were  500  of  them  there  at  night ; 
that  is  the  time  that  would  suit  us.  If  you  were 
never  out  with  an  angling  party  you  would  not  go 
out  in  the  glaring  sun  to  make  a haul ; you  would 
wait  until  the  evening,  and  kill  all  the  salmon  in  a 
couple  of  hours. 

7803.  Professor  M'Intosh. — At  what  time  do 
you  work  the  net,  by  day  or  night? — There  is  a 
question  here,  and  I cannot  get  anyone  here  to- 
answer  it — they  don't  seem  to  know  ike  difference 
between  fresh  and  salt  water.  An  amateur  lawyer 
told  us  that  we  cannot  fish  at  night ; but  below,  in 
Killorglin,  they  can  sweep  away  as  hard  as  they  like. 

7804.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of 
the  amateur  lawyer ; you  want  a professional 
opinion? — If  I had  a net  of  my  own  I would  have 
an  opinion. 

7805.  What  is  the  length  of  your  net? — Ninety- 
five  fathoms. 

7806.  There  has  been  no  •bnage  in  the  length  of 
n«ts! — Not  a bit. 


7807.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  fish 
themselves? — Oh,  no,  I don’t  see  any  difference. 
It  was  very  bad  for  the  last  three  or  four  years: 
the  bog  slide  had  a terrible  effect  on  it;  but  what 
salmon  I caught  this  year  I did  not  notice  anything 
in  the  way  of  a change  in  the  size  at  all. 

7808.  What  is  the  size  of  the  salmon  you  catch,  as 
a rule? — From  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.;  but  we  catch 
salmon  up  to  15  lbs.  or  16  lbs. 

7809.  Not  beyond  it?— I often  caught  a salmon 
28  lbs.,  and  up  to  30  lbs. 

7810.  Barely? — The  30  lb.  salmon  would  be 
rare ; but  I often  caught  one  of  20  lbs. 

7811.  What  other  fish  do  you  capture  besides 
salmon? — No  other  fish.  You  might,  once  in  five 
years  get  a trout  of  5 lbs.  or  6 lbs.  weight,  that 
had  strayed  away ; but  no  other  fish : the  mesh  is 
too  large  in  our  nets. 

7812.  What  is  the  size  of  your  mesh? — It  varies  : 
it  comes  at  about  7 inches,  then  5 inches  and  4 
inches  in  the  bunt.  It  could  be  fished  3£  inches; 
but  the  maker  makes  it  4 inches,  allowing  for 
shrinkage. 

7813.  Then  you  would  recommend  the  cutting 
off  of  a month? — The  trouble  is  the  interests  here 
clash  so  much.  My  opinion  is  that  if  you  could  not 
get  a month  it  would  be  best  for  all  concerned  to 
get  two  or  three  weeks — the  fish  would  increase  a 
hundredfold. 

7814.  And  no  one  interferes  with  the  cormorants 
here,  by  way  of  reducing  them? — Not  one — even  my 
employer.  He  got  ammunition,  of  course,  being  a 
magistrate,  to  give  to  one  of  his  keepers  to  shoot 
them;  but,  then,  Lord  Kenmare  having  most  of 
the  shooting — whatever  way  it  is,  people  cannot  go 
shoot.  There  are  arguments  used  that  whea 
the  arms  are  taken  out  to  shoot  it  is  only-  a pretence 
for  shooting  other  birds. 

7815.  Have  you  opened  any  of  them,  and  ex- 
amined their  stomachs? — I have  never  been  present 
when  they  were  opened ; but  a man  who  had  liberty 
to  shoot  them  told  me,  this  year,  he  was  after  killing 
one  the  same  day,  and  sent  the  head  into  town  to 
Mr.  Courtney,  and  he  told  him  he  took  out  three 
trout  and  half  a dozen  salmon  fry  out  of  the  stomach. 

7816.  And  no  eels? — Not  in  that  bird.  But  he 
said  there  were  eels  in  other  birds  that  were  opened. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


April  W,  1900. 
Mr.  Patrick 
Cronin. 


2 U 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  MAY  1st,  1900 


AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : Sir  R.  TJ.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  H.P.,  in  the  Chair ; Professor  W.  C.  M'Intosh,  f.ks  1 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely- Hutchinson,  Secretary 


The  Et.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of 
Bandon,  h.j 


The  Rt.  H011.  The  Earl  op  Bandon',  h.m.t,.,  examined. 


.x.  Chairman. — Lord  Bandon,  would  you  like 

tc  make  your  own  statement  from  your  own  notes 
first  with  regard  to  the  fishing,  and  then  I shall 
ask  the  two  Professors  to  put  questions  to  you?— 
Well,  Sir  Robert,  in  the  first  place  I want  to  say 
that  my  experience  of  fishing  on  the  Bandon  and 
Lee  is  now  for  twenty-five  years.  When  I first 
began  to  fish  there  was  certainly  a great  quantity  of 
fish  both  in  the  Bandon  and  in  the  Lee.  In  ordinary 
years  I used  to  kill,  to  my  own  rod,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  fish — about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the 
poisoning  first . started.  Since  that  there  has  been 
the  greatest  falling  off,  with  the  exception,  I may 
say,  of  two  years  ago.  That  was  1898,  when  it 
was  an  exceptionally  good  year;  hut,  otherwise,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  my  average  was  only  about  five 
or  six  fish,  and,  to  give  you  an  instance  of  last  year, 
on  the  whole  of  my  fishing  on  the  Bandon  river, 
which  is  extensive,  I only  killed  three  spring  fish 
This  year,  up  to  the  1st  May,  there  has  been  only 
one  fish  killed  on  my  waters.  I put  that  down, 
chiefly,  to  that  terrible  habit  of  poisoning,  which 
has  been  carried  on— I am  talking,  now,  more  of  the 
Bandon  river  than  of  the  Lee— in  the  most 
systematic  way,  and  I believe  that  if  something  is 
not  done  fishing  in  the  Bandon  river  will  be  a thing 
of  the  past.  With  your  permission,  Sir  Robert  and 
gentlemen,  I would  like  to  submit  to  you  a Bill 
which,  we  hope,  may  be  brought  into  Parliament. 
It  is  a very  short  Bill,  and  I believe  it  will  not 
receive  opposition  from  any  quarter.  I may  say 
that  I have  consulted  a great  many  gentlemen  on 
the  subject.  It  is  a very  short  Bill.  You  are 
aware,  now,  that  only  a fine  can  be  inflicted;  what 
I want  to  do  is  to  make  it  a felony,  or  that  the 
magistrates  can  deal  summarily  with  it.  There  are 
difficulties  about  the  present  law— having  fish  in 
possession— it  is  a veiy  hard  tiling  to  prove.  If  you 
allow  me  I will  hand  it  in.  (Bill  produced.)  Then, 
another  thing,  if  I am  in  order,  Sir  Robert,  I would 
like  to  mention.  That  is  the  falling  off  of  trout  fish- 
mg.  I am  a great  advocate  of  allowing,  as  much  as 
possible,  free  fishing;  but  I certainly  think  that  a 
licence  of  10s.  should  certainly  be  put  on  trout  fish- 
ing, because  there  is  one  thing  on  the  Bandon  river 
alone  which  has,  this  year,  been  brought  to  my 
knowledge,  and  it  has  been  for  years  the  practice 
to  kiH  young  salmon  fry,  which,  I think,  is  a most 
important  thing,  and  ought  to  he  put  a stop  to. 
Then  there  is  one  other  matter,  if  I may  mention  it, 
and  that  is,  I think  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  on 
these  rivers,  the  Bandon  and  Lee,  allowing  rod 
fishing  to  continue  so  late.  At  present  the  close 
seascm  on  the  Bandon  and  Lee  is  the  12th  of 
October  Now  there  is  not  a doubt,  and  it  will  be 
admitted  nearly  by  all  fishermen,  that  we  know 
sa  mon  to  spawn  in  September,  and  I know,  my- 
sell  I give  you  my  own  experience— that  I have 
killed  many  salmon  at  that  time,  simply  full  in 

spawning  condition.  That  alone  must  do  the  most 


tremendous  damage  to  the  river  iii  after  years  and  I 
certainly,  myself,  would  strongly  advocate  that  the 
should  end  certainly  not  later  than 
.15th  September.  There  is  also  another  thin*  I 
would  m-ge,  as  far  as  I am  personally  concerned 
—I  think  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  possib'v 
be  done,  if  the  Government  could  sec  their  way  to 
it,  would  be  to  establish  hatcheries.  I have  ex- 
perience, myself,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  More- 
ton  Frewen,  who  lias  a hatchery  at  Innoshannon 
I always  take  many  thousands  of  salmon  and  trout 
from  lum  eveiy  year,  which  I rear  in  my  private 
ponds,  and  turn  into  the  Bandon  river.  I am  per- 
fectly certain,  if  State  aid  could  be  got,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  fisheries  in  Ireland. 
There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  the  spawning 
beds.  Of  course,  you  are  aware — I am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  funds  of  the  Bandon  Board  and  the 
Lee  are  not  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  It  is 
not  that  I advocate  that  the  police  should  be, 
as  it  were,  made  bailiffs.  I do  not  ask  that;  but 
I think  the  police  might"  be  given  instructions  to 
take  more  care  during  the  spawning  season,  be- 
cause, as  you  are  aware,  the  salmon  go  up  these 
very  little  streams,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  im- 
possible for  a bailiff,  or  for  the  Conservators  of  the 
Bandon  river  to  employ  a number  of  bailiffs,  that 
would  be  required  for  these  small  livers.  I think 
that  the  police  might  he  given  instructions  just  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  say,  October,  November,  and 
December,  to  look  after  the  rivers. 

7818.  Professor  MTntosh.— Of  these  twenty- 
five  years,  my  lord,  have  you  any  statistics? — Yes, 
I have. 

7819.  Would  you  kindly  favour  the  Commission 
with  them  ? — I could  give  them  to  you. 

7820.  You  distinguish  between  the  salmon  and 
peal  in  these  statistics? — No,  I do  not.  But  I 
may  say  I am  talking  more  of  the  Bandon  river, 
and  I think  I may  say  there  is  a very,  very  small 
percentage  of  peal  there.  My  fishing  is  chiefly  in 
the  spring.  It  is  an  early  one. 

7821.  You  open  the  season  at  what  period?— It 
opens  on  the  15th  February. 

7822.  And  your  season  terminates? — On  the  12th 
of  October. 

7823.  But  you  said  you  had  the  best  fishing  in 
the  spring? — During  February,  March,  April,  and 
May. 

7824.  Then  this  accession  that  you  had  in  1898. 
was  it  veiy  marked? — It  was,  there  is  no  doubt. 
May  I just  be  allowed  to  give  you  my  reason. 

I think,  and  I am  sure  that  the  chief  thing  was 
— if  you  may  remember,  it  was  a veiy  wet  spring. 
It  was  continuous  high  water  during  the  whole  of 
March  and  April,  and  I put  it  simply  down  to  this : 
that  the  fish  had  a chance  of  running.  In 
water,  like  it  is  now,  they  are  all  taken  out  by  the 
nets. 
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7825.  But,-  supposing  1899  and  future  years  were 
•wet  would  you  anticipate  a similar  increase? — 
Certainly ; but  not  now,  because  the  fish  have  been 
poisoned,  and  I don’t  believe  they  are  there. 

7826.  You  don’t  anticipate  a year  like  that  again  ? 
—No,  certainly. 

7827.  But  the  fishes  had  been  there  all  the  time 
in  the  previous  years? — Not  in  my  water. 

7828.  You  think  not? — I am  perfectly  certain 
of  it. 

7829.  There  is  a remarkable  decrease  in  the 
Bandon  river;  it  seems  to  have  been  most  charac- 
teristic— one  fish  up  to  the  1st  May,  this  year? — 
Yes,  one  fish,  and  I may  mention  that  was  only 
killed  yesterday. 

7830.  Then  with  regard  to  this  poisoning,  is  it 
chiefly  spurge? — Nearly  all  spurge  in  the  Bandon. 

7831.  Does  spurge  occur  very  plentifully  upon 
the  river? — It  is  close  to  the  river — all  over. 

7832.  And  all  over  square  miles  of  country? — 
Yes. 

7833.  And,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  exter- 
minate?— I think  impossible;  just  as  hard  as  to 
exterminate  grass. 

7834.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult.  Were  it  absent  you 
would  have  a great  factor  to  aid  you  in  preserving 
the  liver  ? — Certainly ; but  they  might  get  some 
other  means  of  poisoning. 

7835.  It  usually  occurs  in  local  tufts? — Yes. 

7836.  It  spreads  very  much ; but  the  local  tufts 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  take  out? — I think 
almost  impossible. 

7837.  On  the  hedgerows,  and  the  sides  of  the 
rivers,  and  so  on? — In  my  own  part  there  would  be 
enough  to  poison  every  river  in  Ireland. 

7838.  This  spurge  poisoning  has  ben  going  on 
for  many  years? — The  spurge  has  been  going 
on,  I think,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  I could  not 
give  the  exact  date;  but  it  is  much  worse  now. 
If  I may  be  allowed  to  mention,  in  the  old  days 
they  had  to  dig  up  this  weed.  They  then  had  to 
gel  a stone  at  the  top  of  the  stream,  with  which 
they  beat  the  spurge,  and  got  the  juice  out  of  it. 
Now,  I am  informed,  instead  of  that  what  they 
do  is,  they  get  the  spurge,  the  root  and  all,  into 
an  old  machine  for  cutting  turnips.  They  take  all 
the  juice — they  have  a tin  underneath,  and  the 
juice  falls  into  that.  They  then  simply  put  it  into 
bottles — old  soda-water  bottles — and  they  go  to  the 
top  of  the  stream  and  just  chuck  the  bottle  in  and 
run  away.  Before  that  there  was  some  chance  of 
detecting  them,  because  they  had  to  go  into  the 
water,  and  go  through  this  process  of  crushing. 
That  makes  it  so  much  harder  now  for  bailiffs  and 
police  to  detect. 

7839.  Of  com-se  it  is  chiefly  the  smaller  streams? 
— Oh,  no,  it  is  all  the  main  rivers. 

7840.  When  they  are  low? — It  must  be  in  the 
summer — it  must  be  low  water  in  warm  weather. 

7841.  It  would  aid  detection  at  a particular  period 
when  the  river  was  very  low — it  could  not  be  done 
in  the  flood? — It  could  not  he. 

7842.  Is  there  any  other  poison  used? — I have 
not  heard,  so  far  as  the  Bandon  river  is  concerned. 
It  used  to  be  lime,  and  they  found  the  spurge  more 
convenient. 

7843.  But  no  drug  is  purchased? — No. 

7844.  Then  this  Bill  you  have  hauded  in  makes 
poisoning  a felony.  Do  you  mention  in  the  Bill 
about  having  compensation  from  the  neighbourhood 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — No,  nothing. 

7845.  Then  with  regard  to  trout  fishing,  you 
would  suggest  a licence  for  all  trout  rods  ? — I would ; 

7846.  You  don’t  think  that  would  press  very 
much  on  the  poorer  class? — No,  I don’t  think  so. 

7847.  You  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
10«.? — I tbink  anybody  fond  of  fishing  would  pay 


7848.  It  would  go  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  if«i>  l,  1000 

to  help  protection? — Yes.  T _r— 

7849.  What  would  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  th^Rar'l  9°°’ 
trout  fishing  stopped  during  the  spring  months,  Bandon, 
when  a very  lai-ge  run  of  young  smolts  is  going  to 

the  sea — it  has  been  suggested  to  stop  trout  fishing 
during  those  months  ? I think  tlmt  would  be  rather 
hard  on  the  trout  fishermen.  That  is  really  the 
principal  time  for  trout  fishing. 

7850.  You  would  rather  have  the  licence? — I 
would  rather  have  the  licence. 

7851.  Then  the  point  you  mention  about  the 
early  spawners  in  October  is  a very  important  one, 
if  what  you  have  stated  is  the  fact.  You  have 
often  examined  them,  I dare  say? — I have  caught 
them  myself.  These  salmon  are  full  of  pea.  That, 
of  course,  would  only  affect  the  rod  fishermen,  for 
the  nets  are  off  a good  deal  sooner. 

7852.  Have  you  good  spawning  grounds? — Very 
good,  if  they  could  be  properly  preserved.  The 
spawning  ground  is  ample. 

7853.  Protection,  you  consider,  at  present  in- 
different?— I do,  indeed. 

7854.  The  suggestion  about  the  Constabulary — 
you  are  strong  on  that  point? — I am. 

7855.  They  have  hitherto  given  you  assistance? — 

Yes,  in  some  places,  and  valuable  assistance. 

7856.  You  don’t  anticipate  any  interference  with 
their  ordinary  duties? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

7857.  The  men  are  willing  to  do  so,  taking,  of 
course,  part  of  the  fine,  where  they  obtain  convic- 
tion ? — Part  of  the  fine. 

7858.  You  don’t  think  it  would  render  them  un- 
popular?— I do  not. 

7859.  Not  more  than  with  regard  to  the  poteen? 

— Not  in  the  least. 

7860.  Then  in  relation  to  the  hatcheries,  have 
you  a hatchery  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  Mr. 

Moreton  Frewen’s. 

7861.  You  suggest  that  State  aid  should  be 
given  for  these  hatcheries.  Would  you  recommend, 
also,  that  local  contributions,  equivalent  to  the  State 
aid,  should  be  made? — I think  if  it  could  be  done 
that  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing. 

7862.  The  State  aid  would  represent  the  general 
interest  in  the  question,  the  local  aid  wiSuld  repre- 
sent the  local  interest  ? — I certainly  think  local 
subscriptions  ought-  to  be  to  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  because,  really,  once  the  hatchery  i3 
started  it  is  not  at  all  expensive. 

7863.  It  is  very  modei-ate? — Very  moderate. 

7864.  Even  the  initial  expense  is  comparatively 
small?  Yes,  and  feeding  the  fish  afterwards? — 

This  is  my  third  year’s  experience. 

7865.  Perhaps,  too  recently  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  it ; but  you  have  been  pleased  with  what  you 
have  seen? — Wonderfully;  it  is  perfectly  marvellous. 

7866.  Ai-e  there  many  smolts? — Yes;  I turned 
out,  myself,  last  year,  over  10,000. 

7867.  Have  you  seen  the  run  of  smolts  descend- 
ing to  the  sea  lately? — Oh,  yes,  I have.  There 
have  been  a good  number,  this  year;  hut  I have 
been  quite  bothered  with  trout  fishing. 

7868.  In  connection  with  the  small  boys.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  great  destruction  happens  there? — Tre- 
mendous destruction.  And  another  thing,  I do  not 
know  if  you  are  aware.  You  know,  supposing  a 
bailiff  comes  up  to  a boy,  he  can  only  lode  in  his 
basket,  and  I know  a case  that  only  happened  last 
week.  The  keeper  watched  a boy ; he  saw  him  kill 
five  or  six  salmon  fry,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 

The  man  went  to  the  basket,  and  only  found  trout 
in  the  basket. 

7869.  Then  they  seem  to  know? — They  know  it 
perfectly  well.  I look  upon  it  as  very  important. 

7870.  Have  you  taken  any  special  interest  in 
this  run  of  smolts  and  the  months  they  run  with 
you? — April  and  May. 
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r<tvU0°o.  7871.  Hava  you  seen  any  later?— I have;  I have  7889.  Do  they  also  preserve  them  i»  i_. 

caught  some,  myself,  in  June.  Never  later  than  them  f— Oh,  they  kipper  them  and  eaf  “Hiring 

7890.  Have  you  any  difficultv  unfv.  DL 

7872.  You  don’t  have,  in  the  Bandon,  the  later  birds,  such  as  cormorants,  on  the  Band 
rusb?  No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  are  a great  many  cormorants.  We  trv  a?'  . ^ere 


not  m7  knowledge.  are  a great  many  cormorants.  We  trv 

7873.  Then  may  I ask  you  about  the  close  time  keep  them  down.  y “ best 

on  the  Bandon?  How  is  it  kept— weekly  and  other-  7891.  You  think  they  do  serious  ininrv?  a „ 
wise? — The  nets  are  off  from  8 o’clock  on  SaturdasT  spawning  beds  I am  sure  they  do  ^ Ua  *“e 

m°™T4gIs  the  W h«bMy  kept? — I urn  staid  Ye^d  tte  ^ *****  ^ >«* 


1 *‘2?d  “ot  js-  We  d»  »”  test.  7893.  Do  the  cormorants  ont  the 

7875.  You  think  the  close  time  would  require  eat  the  spawn,  I have  been  told  ti,;0  ; ' , ^ 

attention?— No  doubt  about  it.  own  evidence.  ' T“  u nofc  m7 

7876.  And  the  annual  close  time,  also?— I think  7894.  Ducks  are  very  likely  to  destmv  +J,* 

the  annual  close  time  also.  If  I might  be  allowed,  — Ducks  do,  and  they  eat  the  small  fry  ^ eggs 
as  you  talk  about  that,  it  has  often  struck  me— you  7895.  Have  you  any  eel-fishing  in  the  , 

know  the  nets,  at  present,  are  off  from  8 o’clock  on  None.  There  are  eels;  but  no  fisheries  ndon- 
Sa^T“til  8 °’c1°,c!£  °n  Mo^day 7896.  Are  there  many  small  streams  ioinim> 

7877.  Is  it  not  6 o clock  in  the  morning? — Well,  Bandon? — There  are.  “e 

6 or  8.  Wh»t 1 sa.y  is,  if  a,  head  bailiff—I  am  not  7897.  Have  you'  any  difficultv  with 


Bandon? — Tliere  are. 


6 or  8.  What  I say  is,  if  a head  bailiff— I am  not  7897.  Have  you  any  difficultv  with 
m the  least  advocating  that  the  net  people  should  —about  the  salmon  going  up  to  SD1S 

be  stopped  any  furtlier;  but  what  I think  is,  if  has  always  been  a great  difficulty  If  if  14 
this  thing  could  be  arranged,  say,  that  in  the  case  possible  to  put  gratings  in  the  small  streams  sTI! 
of  a flood,  that  the  bailiff  or  somebody  or  an  in-  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  saCn  to  go  u^ 
spector  should  hnve  power  to  stop  the  nets  foe  as  to  make  them  spam  in  the  large  river-we  tbM 
twenty-four  horns.  Now  all  during  March  this  year  they  would  he  safe 

no  fish  could  nm:  the  river  was  so  low.  and  the  7898.  The  suggestion  is  a good  cue:  but  there 
close  tune  resHy  for  nets,  ,u  far  as  benefiting  the  are  difficulties  with  regard  to  keeping  the 
&h  gang  up  the  ever  was  none  at  all.  But  if  the  clear  and  stopping  the  fish,  which  might  if  Kc 
w or  inspector  could,  say,  if  a flood  came  on  the  tion  was  not  carried  out  very  thoroughly  be 
Wednesday,  he  would  order  the  nets  off  during  the  destroyed  by  poachers  at  the  gratings  ?-0f  ro’uis, 
flood  for  twenty-four- hours,  not  interfering  with  the  when  I say  streams,  sometimes  it  ifa  very “3 
Saturday  a‘  ?1;  7 ™tead  »f  tha*.  country  stream— a ditch.  These  salmon  wifi  ,, 

, , 7,So3tf!  f ? d,rectlon  m’ght  >T  anywhere  to  spawn,  and  they  are  actually  fouad 

of  great  good ; and  I don  t believe,  myself,  that  the  high  and  dry  when  the  water  falls  7 

net  men  would  object  to  it,  because,  as  far  as  the  7899.  That  is  a question  of  protection  !-A  qua- 
Bandon  river  is  concerned,  in  a high  flood  netting  tion  of  protection.  4 


is  almost  impossible. 


7R7Q  T A , ...  . . , ?900.  Mr-  Green.— I will  just  ask  you  one  or 

TW™!  n°fc  on  the  tw0  ^uestious  aboufc  trout  licences.  Do  you 

°nly  JUSt  at  tke  brackisb  wafcei’r  not  think  that  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  trout 

just  below  Innishannon.  unglers  all  ovei-  Ireland,  to  have  to  pay  a 10. 

7879  Have  you  had  disease  in  the  Bandon?— Not  licence?— I really  don’t  think  so.  If  the  river  is 

that  I know  of.  properly  preserved,  and  protection  given,  I think 

7880.  Can  you  state  anything  with  regard  to  the  any.  man  wbo  cared  for  fishing  would  not  mind 

sale  of  poached  salmon  in  your  neighbourhood paying  10s. 

illegally  caught  salmon? — No.  7901.  Ten  shillings  is  a big  licence? — Well,  even 

7881.  In  addition  to  the  diminution  in  numbers,  ^%Qno  -p.  . , . , . 

have  you  observed  any  change  in  the  size  of  salmon  , ' Jr°  y°u  thmk  ll'  w?uld  be  sufficient  to  pro- 

in the  Bandon? — Well,  no;  I must  say  what  I iublfc  an£fbng  d0r  trout  during  the  time  the  smote 
have  noticed  is  there  is  inclined  to  he  rather  a f-rB  descelldil>£.  for  the  man  who  had  a 10s. 

larger  run  of  salmon  than  there  used  to  be  licence? — I think  I answered  all  these  questions 

7882.  Have  you  any  obstructions  on  the  Bandon  ? £ S river‘  J"stat 

— No,  1S  the  time  for  trout  fishing  m the  Bandon  river. 

7000  Cwiaiae  u t . 7903.  Yes;  but  not  in  other  places? — Tliere  is 

Iff'  “ 3°, 1 {tee  tat*-Veiy.  no  doubt;  hut  it  is  in  the  Bandon  river.  That  is 

/004.  liien  you  would  approve  of  statistics  being  my  experience, 
collected  about  the  salmon  fisheries?— No  doubt  7904.  There  is  one  other  thing  I would  like  to 
a ou  1 ' your  opinion  on.  Mr.  Frewen  says  he  intends 

7885.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  give  full  shad  into  the  hatchery  on  the  Bandon  river, 

statistics,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? — No  objec-  y°u  think  the  introduction  of  shad  will  be  for 
tion,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  the  benefit  of  the  river  at  large? — As  far  as  I am 

7886.  Have  you  any  observations,  my  lord  to  Personally  concerned  I am  afraid  I cannot  answer 

make  about  the  use  of  the  gaff? — On  the  Bandon  tbatl  ^ * have  beard  about  tbe  matter  has  been 

river,  which  opens  on  the  15th  February,  of  course  ^rom  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  Himself.  It  is  a very 

there  were  a great  many  of  the  old  fish  that  had  b%  ®^Periment- 

not  gone  down,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  was  a 7906  • Chairman. — You  have  a Board  of  Con- 


river,  which  opens  on  the  15th  February,  of  course  . m ^rr'  Moreton  Frewen  himself, 
there  were  a great  many  of  the  old  fish  that  had  blS  ®xpenment. 
not  gone  down,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  was  a 7905  • Chairman- — You  have  a B 
dreadful  destruction  of  old  fish,  and  we  passed,  on  servators  on  tbe  Bandon  river? — Yes. 


the  Bandon,  a bye-law,  which  was  approved’  by  790.6:  How  far  d°  T 
the  Commissioners,  and  we  have  now  stopped  the  Arragldee11.  the  Lee. 


me  commissioners,  and  we  have  now  stopped  the 
gaff  being  used  until  the  15th  of  March. 

7887.  Is  that  late  enough?— I don’t  think  it  is 
late  enough,  myself,  on  the  Bandon. 

7888.  The  habit  to  destroy  these  slats  was 


7906.  How  far  do  you  go? — The  Bandon, 


7907.  How  much  money  have  you  to  deal  with! 
—£120  to  £130. 

7908.  Is  that  a sufficient  amount  to  keep  up  the 
district? — No,  not  properly. 

7909.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 


TtoXX;  £ 32  “At , l T"  ™"ld  bB  not  see  how  it 

it  ***«%  i £ua„  S3  ssi  d3bhn^dhTlth^£t? 
Se  to  “°“7  - ”“>d°^  Sr  rL73ym3  ToS"  £ 

P ■ proved.  There  used  to  be  better  funds,  because 
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more  people  used  to  take  out  licences;  but  people 
•won’t  take  them  out  now. 

7910.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  in  the 
netting  of  the  estuary  at  Kinsale  during  the  time 
you  mentioned  to  us? — I really  cannot  say. 


7911.  You  don’t  think  the  nets  have  had  as  JTut/  1. 1000. 
much  to  do  with  it  as  some  people  think? — I do  The  Rt  Hon 
think  that  there  is  no  doubt  a lot  of  illegal  fishing  ihe  Karl  of 
has  been  going  on.  Bandon, 


Mr.  Frank  M'Cotter,  b.l.,  examined. 


7912.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  make  your 
own  statement  first? — Yes.  I may  say,  to  com- 
mence with,  that  I practically  represent  the  anglers 
in  the  first  eleven  miles  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Bandon  river,  which  embraces  the  bulk  of  the 
spawning  beds.  In  addition  to  that,  I have  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  West 
■Cork,  as  an  angler,  especially  the  lien  river. 

7913.  The  Skibbereen  river? — The  Skibbereen 
river.  Now,  to  my  mind,  in  the  first  place  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  remarkable  falling 
-ofi  of  fish,  for,  when  I was  a good  deal  younger 
than  I am  now,  before  ever  I had  a salmon  licence, 
the  very  best  part  of  the  Bandon  river  in  the 
month  of  May  was  the  very  top  of  it.  There  are 
three  or  four  small  streams — they  meet  in  what  is 
really  a very  narrow  deep  lake — and,  some  years 
ago,  as  many  as  nine  fish  have  been  killed  in  a.  day 
there. 

7914.  Salmon  or  trout? — Salmon.  In  that  one 
stretch— it  is  the  very  best  spot  in  the  Bandon 
river ; but  I can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  last- 
year  there  was  not  a single  fish  killed  in  that 
stretch  of  the  river,  and  the  year  before  last  the 
total  number  killed  was  five,  of  which  I killed  two. 
It  is  open  to  the  whole  public ; but  nobody  really 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  fish  there  now.  I am 
■sorry  to  say,  as  far  as  the  upper  waters  are  con- 
•cemed,  I disagree  with  Lord  Bandon  that  poisoning 
is  the  cause,  because  I know  personally,  and,  to  some 
extent,  professionally,  that  poisoning  has  taken  place 
in  very  few  instances  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years. 

7915.  What  river  are  you  speaking  of? — The 
Bandon  river. 

7916.  Not  the  lien? — On  the  lien  there  is  prac- 
tically every  description  of  vicious  practices  exist- 
ing unchecked.  Otherwise  it  would  be  the  best 
white  trout  stream  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But, 
considering  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
'Conservators,  I think  the  Bandon  river  has  been  as 
well  looked  after  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  I don’t  think  that  poisoning  has  been 
the  cause  of  its  failure.  Last  year  there  was  one 
small  hole  poisoned,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  upper 
eleven  miles,  and  the  year  before  there  were  three 
holes  poisoned,  and  a good  many  fish  taken;  but 
they  were  about  ten  miles  from  the  very  upper 
portion  of  the  river,  and  yet,  despite  that  fact, 
before  that  poisoning  for  a number  of  years  the 
fishing  was  gradually  getting  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  I think  the  practice  of  winter  poaching  pre- 
vails to  a most  alarming  extent. 

7917.  You  allude  to  gaffing  the  spawning  fish? — 
Yes;  fish  on  the  spawning  beds.  To  my  own 
knowledge  I know  four  or  five  small  streams  in 
which  the  fish,  I don’t  believe,  ever  succeed  in 
spawning.  Plenty  of  fish  go  up  and  never  come 
down.  I thoroughly  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
wd  Bandon  that  on  these  streams  there  should 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  gratings  to  prevent 
the  fish  going  up.  They  are  simply  death  traps. 
The  practice  of  killing  fish  in  the  spawning  sea- 
»on  has  always  prevailed,  and  must  always  prevail, 
except  there  is  a very  much  more  efficient  watch 
than  is  possible  at  present,  in  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Bandon.  The  Bandon  is  an  exceptional  river, 
end  most  difficult  to  protect,  because  the  area  of 

he  spawning  beds  is  remarkably  large.  And  tfie 
one  bailiff,  practically,  that  we  have  got  to  do  all 

he  work  up  above,  I have  known  him,  myself,  to 


cover  thirty  miles  a night  on  a bicycle,  to  tiy  to  Mr.  Frank 
look  after  the  different  streams  in  which  there  were  M'OotUr,  ».r~ 
spawning  fish,  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  do  that 
efficiently.  I think  an  additional  provision  ought 
to  be  inserted  in  that  very  excellent  Bill  which  Lord 
Bandon  suggested. 

7918.  You  have  seen  it? — I have  just  heard  one 
provision  which  makes  poisoning  a crime.  I would 
sav,  in  addition,  that  the  killing  of  the  spawning  . 
fish,  or  fish  in  the  close  season,  should  also  be  a 
crime.  The  police  need  not  necessarily  be  employed 
as  water  bailiffs,  for,  if  these  things  were  crimes,  that 
would  fall  naturally  into  the  duty  of  the  police,  and 
they  would  be  bound  to  endeavour  to  put  it  down 
rust  the  same  as  sheep-stealing  or  anything  else. 

Another  great  objection  which  exists  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  this,  that  the  penalty  for  a minor 
offence,  say,  for  a man  putting  up  a salmon  fly  who 
has  no  licence,  or  of  gaffing  unfit  fish,  very  often 
works  out  the  same  as  for  a man  who  nets  a piece 
or  river  or  poisons  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
any  amount  of  public  sympathy,  which  is  a very 
important  item  in  this  respect,  is  raised  on  behalf 
of  a man  fined  heavily  for  a small  offence.  For  the 
first  offence  of  that  kind  I would  put  a penalty  of 
only  £1 ; but  I would  put  the  lowest  penalty  for 
illegal  nets  in  fresh  water  at  £10,  with  imprison- 
ment without  the  option  of  a fine  for  killing  spawn- 
ing fish.  With  regard  to  Lord  Bandoris  suggestions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a licence  for  trout, 

I must  say  I think  that  the  bulk  of  opinion  in 
the  upper  waters  would  be  very  strongly  against 
that.  In  the  first  place  any  number  of  people 
who  trout  fish  to  some  small  extent  would  be  pre- 
vented by  a 10s.  licence.  It  would  be,  practically, 
a small  fortune  to  them.  They  undoubtedly  would 
feel  very  strongly  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of 
any  licence,  and  it  is  very  important  to  have  public 
opinion  on  the  side  of  preservation  in  this  matter. 

I think  it  is  a most  important  thing.  Besides, 
supposing  that  there  is  a more  efficient  watch  kept 
on  the  river,  supposing  there  were  more  funds,  and 
additional  bailiffs,  I think  the  provision  with  regard 
to  searching  baskets,  and  a penalty  for  having 
salmon  in  possession  without  a licence  would  be 
sufficient  deterrents. 

7919.  Have  you  any  opinion  how  to  get  these 
additional  funds? — Except  you  make  the  Boards  of 
Conservators  a more  popular  body  in  the  sense  of 
importing  the  angling  element  more  into  them,  as 
distinguished  from  the  riparian  element,  and  as  an 
equivalent  for  that,  devote  a certain  amount  of 
public  funds  to  their  control.  I do  not  see  how 
else  it  is  to  be  done.  If  you  devote  public  money 
you  should  give  the  public  a certain  amount  of 
representation.  I do  not  think  it  could  be  done  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  licences.  It  is  very 
problematical  whether  you  could  build  upon  an 
increased  number  of  licences  being  taken  out,  be- 
cause the  increased  value  of  the  river  might  lead 
to  a smaller  quantity  of  open  water. 

7920.  I do  not  understand  you? — At  the  present 
time  there  is  a considerable  portion  of  the  Bandon 
river  open. 

7921.  Who  leaves  it  open? — To  a great  extent  it 
is  because  it  is  hardly  worth  keeping.  If  preserved 
the  fishing  would  let  for  nothing,  as  there  is  always 
the  risk  of  its  being  poisoned.  So  the  upper  eleven 
miles  of  the  Bandon  river  are  practically  free.  Sup- 
posing the  value  of  the  Bandon  fisheries  increased 
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May  l.  isoo.  that  fishing  may  become  of  more  pecuniary  value, 
Mr.  Frank  aQ£I  & might  be  worth  while  to  preserve,  and  then 
Cotter.  n.r..  there  would  Ho  Imc  nmm  nrofn- 


- M'Cotter,  B.I..  there  would  be  less  open  water. 

7922.  What  is  the  use  of  open  water  when  you 
say  there  is  no  fish? — I should  not  say  it  is  of 
no  use;  but  it  is  of  such  small  value  you  could 
hardly  put  a pecuniary  value  on  it.  For  a whole 
year  you  might  get  two  or  three  fish.  Then  no  one 
would  take  a fishery  of  that  kind. 

7923.  Now  they  do  fish? — Yes. 

7924.  And  that  water  could  legally  be  stopped 
new? — Yes,  certainly;  the  riparian  owner,  by  one 
stroke,  could  do  so. 

7925.  Mr.  Green. — You  are  a conservator? — I 
am  not ; I am  only  an  angler. 

7926.  Do  you  think  the  annual  close  season  ought 
to  be  altered? — I do ; I thoroughly  agree  with  what 
Lord  Bandon  has  said  on  the  subject.  I say  that 
the  season  altogether  lasts  too  long.  No  one  would 
be  a sufferer  if  a month  was  taken  off.  It 
should  close  on  the  15th  September.  I have  killed 
fish  about  that  time  that  were  not  fit  to  be  killed 
at  all. 

7927.  You  think  the  present  season  urgently 
needs  alteration ? — I do.  Taking  the  lien  river: 
it  opens  on  February  1st,  and  I don’t  believe  there 
is  every  anything  in  the  shape  of  spring  salmon 
knled  until  the  end  of  May. 

7928.  All  these  close  times  have  been  fixed  after 
hearing  a great  lot  of  evidence?— I cannot  under- 
stand how  they  fixed  the  close  time  on  the  lien  river. 
There  never  was,  to  my  knowledge,  a spring  fish 
in  it  in  spring. 

■ 792i?'  poisoning— you  suggest  that  poison- 

ing should  be  made  a criminal  offence?— I don’t 
think  there  is  any  other  way  of  stopping  it. 

7930.  Would  you  have  that  to  apply  to  people 
taking  salmon  out  of  a river  that  has  been 
poisoned  as  well  as  people  that  poison  it,  because 
most  of  the  convictions  are  for  people  taking  the 
sabnon  out?  That  is  so.  There  is  a considerable 
difficulty  in  that  way,  because  people  very  often 
take  out  fish  simply  because  they  see  the  fish  float- 
ing down.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  do  that.  I 
think  there  should  be  the  option  of  a fine,  in  that 
case.  I would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trates to  impose  a fine  or  imprisonment.  But  in 
the  case  of  poisoning  a river  I would  make  it  a 
criminal  offence  without  a fine. 

7931.  In  your  memory,  lias  anyone  been  found 
putting  poison  into  a river?— I don’t  think  so. 

7932.  Then  what  is  the  good  of  making  it  a 
criminal  offence  if  no  one  is  ever  caught* — If  you 
make  it  a criminal  offence  it  will  become  the  duty 
ot  the  police  to  put  down  poisoning,  especially  if 
the  authorities  make  it  worth  the  while,  of  a police- 
man by  giving  a premium  to  a man  who  looks  after 
an  offence  of  that  kind.  Efficient  patrolling  might 
effect  something.  And  anyone  having  spurge  in  his 
possession  should  be  imprisoned,  because  it  is  use- 
less for  anything  except  mischief.  That  is  another 
point  that  I would  make  criminal.  I don’t  believe 
in  the  malicious  injury  remedy  either. 

«S3 don't  think  it  would  stop 

IrLvTVJ  ”5“  P.°ss,Hj'  P™  ™ ‘o  » certaii 
amount  of  ffl  feeling,  which  would  do  quite  as  much 
harm  as  anythmg  else.  The  area  of  charge  is  a 
Sff  thing  to  fix  in  a case  of  that  kind, 

hish  are  a different  nature  of  property  from  or- 
dmaiy  property.  Irreparable  damage  might  be 
done  by  poisoning.  6 

yis™SH--:Do  you  think  gaff- 
mg  of  the  slats  is  the  most  prominent  feature?— I 
blow  that  it  occurs  to  a great  extent.  I don’t  know 
whether  it  does  very  much  harm  or  not : there  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  about  that. 

7935.  What  is  your  own  opinion,  may  I ask?- 
It  is  a thing  I really  do  not  know  much 


about.  I don’t  consider  myself  an  authority 
that  point.  Some  people  say  slats  do  a conrideS 
amount  of  mischief.  erabl& 

7936.  What  do  you  mean  by  misckiefl-Tk™ 

devour  the  fry.  I don't  know  whether  th,r„ ? 
any  truth  in  that  or  uot.  ™n  » 

7937.  They  devour  the  smolts? — I think  so 

7938.  Have  you  ever  examined  them ... 

I don  t think  I could  give  satisfactory  infomaSS 
on  that  point.  There  are  more  fish  killed  in  one 
small  stream  in  a night  than  are  gaffed  is  ti! 
whole  river  m a season.  13 

7939.  Is  that  the  reason  so  many  were  killed  is 
former  years,  under  the  impression  it  was  doinc 
good  to  the  liver?— -But  they  have  always  bS 
killing  the  slats  on  the  Bandon  river,  even  when  i 
was  a good  river. 

, 5tT  P“Fle  took  mt  Kcena.  mainly 

to  kill  them?— I have  heaard  the  remark  made  m- 
self  by  an  angler  when  we  had  a meeting  .tout 
tins  very  thing— “I  should  not  take  out  / licence 
at  an,  he  said,  if  we  were  not  allowed  to  kill  the 
old  fish,  because  the  chances  are  we  might  not 
get  a spring  fish  at  all.”  They  look  upon  that 
as  the  only  thing  m the  nature  of  sport  to  be  had 
now— the  killing  of  the  old  fish.  That  was  said  bv 
a man  who  never  sold  those  fish. 

7941.  Are  you  sure  about  the  absence  of  poison- 
ing on  the  Bandon  by  spurge  now?— I am  certain 
it  is  not  the  practice  on  the  upper  eleven  miles 
there  are  only  isolated  instances,  and  I do  not  think 
they  occur  frequently  enough  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  falling  off. 

7942.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  the  diminution 
of  poisoning? — I think,  to  some  extent  it  is  due  to 
a more  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  question  • that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  amount  of 
benefit  that  is  derived  does  not  balance  the  amount 
of  mischief  that  is  done.  I know  that  the  last  and 
worst  instance  of  poisoning  that  occurred  for  years 
was  resented  by  all  anglers,  and,  actually,  the  parties 
were  traced.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  it  exactly; 
but  it  was  men  who  never  threw  a line  in  their  lives 
that  poisoned  the  river. 

7943.  Was  the  practice  resented  by  the  neigh- 
bours on  the  spot? — I would  not  say  so;  I think 
the  only  people  who  resented  it  were  people  en- 
gaged in  angling;  but  I think  there  is  a more 
wholesome  feeling  than  there  was : there  is  not  so 
much  sympathy  for  them. 

7944.  Chairman. — There  never  was  sympathy 
for  poisoning  among  the  anglers? — Well,  not  among 
the  anglers. 

7945-55. — Professor  MTntosh. — You  are  not 
quite  sure  about  the  general  feeling  in  the  country 
among  the  neighbours  of  those  who  poison? — I 
dont  know  so  much  about  the  farmers  living  along 
the  river;  but  I know,  talcing  the  public 
opinion  all  round— I think  it  is  against  poisoning 
now.  I would  not  say  it  is  against  ordinary  poach- 
ing: I tliink  there  is  a fair  amount  of  sympathy 
with  ordinary  poaching. 

7956.  Then  you  mentioned  about  searching: 
you.  would  give  the  power  of  search  to  the  water 
bailiffs? — Undoubtedly.  I think  they  have  it  at 
present. 

7957.  Under  the  English  Act? — I am  not  sure. 

I thought  it  was  in  the  Irish  Act. 

7958.  Under  the  Pollan  Act?— Yes.  That  is  the 
Act  I mean. 

7959.  But  not  with  regard  to  salmon;  searcu, 
not  only  with  regard  to  fish,  but  with  regard  tc 
illegal  nets? — I would  say  so. 

7960.  Illegal  instruments  of  any  kind? — Yes:  I 
think  I would  increase  the  power  of  search;  it 
would  be  a vexy  valuable  provision. 

7961.  Then  you  recommend  gratings  on  streamy? 

— I think  so.  Some  people  say  it  is  a great  mis- 
take to  interfere  with  Nature;  but  I don’t  see  the- 
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ienefit  of  leaving  a river  o-pen  when  every  fish  that 
goes  up  is  certain  to  be  killed. 

7962.  After  it  has  spawned  or  before? — Before. 
I know  streams  that  in  a high  fresh  the  fish  run  up, 
and,  perhaps,  in  three  hours  the  whole  thing  runs 
away  and  leaves  the  fish  high  and  dry. 

7963.  But  if  you  had  efficient  protection  you 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  natural  spawning 
there? — The  district  of  the  Bandon  river  is  exceed- 
ingly wild,  and  very  difficult  to  travel,  and,  with 
such  a very  large  area,  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection you  would  require  to  thoroughly  look  after 
all  the  spawning  beds  would  be  too  great — you 
could  not  get  enough  protection. 

7964.  Are  there  houses  near  the  rivers? — There 
is  a great  portion  of  the  spawning  beds  of  the 
Bandon  river  in  thinly  populated,  wild  mountain 
•districts. 

7965.  Chairman. — Where  does  the  Arragideen 
run  into  the  sea? — Pretty  near  Timoleague.  It 
would  be  a very  good  river,  too ; but  it  suffers  from 
poisoning  to  a great  extent.  It  is  no  use  now  for 
salmon  or  white  trout. 

7966.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
Jrragideen  has  gone  down  ? — According  to  the 
general  opinion  of  anglers  on  the  spot,  I think 
poisoning  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

7967.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  whole  experi- 
ence indicates  a great  diminution  ? — My  whole 
experience  is  that  there  is  a very  considerable 
•diminution.  I must  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  improvement  this  year. 

7968.  Were  there  more  spawning  fishes  this 
year — 1899-1900? — I don’t  know;  I think  there 
are  more  fry  this  year  than  last  year. 

7969.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  spawning  fishes,  or  heard  accounts  from  bailiffs 
and  others  ? — I do  not  think  that  there  was  a large 
number  of  spawning  fish  last  winter. 

7970.  Because  both  here  and  across  the  Channel 
this  has  been  a good  spawning  year? — I don't 
think  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  spawning  year 
on  the  Bandon.  I would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  year  before  there  was  a greater  number  of  spawn- 
ing fish  coming  up.  In  the  different  small  streams 
I observed  more  fish  last  year  than  this  year. 

7971.  Bandon  is  purely  an  angling  river? — Yes. 

7972.  Therefore  you  cannot  well  test  the  number? 
—Except  by  seeing  the  fish  in  the  small  streams. 


7973.  You  cannot  always  test  by  angling? — There 
was  another  reason,  for  which  I would  be  inclined 
to  say  that,  perhaps,  last  winter  was  a good  spawn- 
ing year,  on  account  of  the  way  the  floods  or  freshes 
came — a good  many  of  the  fish  spawned  in  the  large 
rivers,  and  did  not  go  into  the  small  streams,  where 
they  are  usually  killed.  I saw  more  fish  spawn- 
ing this  year  in  the  Bandon  river  proper  than  I 
observed  before. 

7974.  You  know  the  bailiffs? — I do,  very  well. 

7975.  The  bailiffs  are  a good  type? — I think  so,  if 
we  had  more  of  them. 

7976.  But  they  do  their  duty  satisfactorily? — I 
think  as  well  as  bailiffs,  generally,  can  be  expected 
to  do.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  a perfect 
bailiff ; but  I think  we  have  a very  good  man  in  the 
upper  waters ; but  he  has  too  much  to  do. 

7977.  Have  you  a.  head  bailiff,  who  superintends 
the  others? — We  have  not  exactly  any  head  bailiff . 
wc  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Conservators.  He  is 
the  superintendent.  He  takes  a great  interest  in 
the  river,  and  has  done  a good  deal  for  it. 

7978.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  netting  at 
Kinsalc  Harbour  has  increased  of  late  years? — I 
think  so. 

7979.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  of  salmon 
up  above  in  any  way  to  that? — That  is  the  thing 
I really  do  think,  and  that  is  the  opinion  we  all 
have  on  the  Dunmanway  side. 

7980.  Have  the  number  of  nets  increased? — 
They  have.  I saw  the  statistics — I cannot  recollect 
them  now ; but  the  nets  have  increased  both  in  num- 
ber and  length.  Another  reason  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  nets  in  the  estuary  have  a good  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not  consider  that 
a fresh  coming  in  the  upper  waters  is  of  any  prac- 
tical benefit,  except  it  comes  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  We  find  one  coming  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  is  very  little  good;  but  we  may  get  a rim  of 
fish  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  floods. 

7981.  Otherwise? — Otherwise  we  won’t. 

7982.  Why? — Because  the  nets  are  on  at  the 
time.  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  all  the  anglers 
fishing  for  a number  of  years  on  the  upper  waters. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  that  is  what  they  think. 


Mr.  David  Wrenn  examined. 


7983.  Chairman. — Are  you  from  Dunmanway  or 
Bandon? — It  is  about  midway  between  each. 

7984.  Tidal  netting  on  the  Bandon? — Yes. 

7985.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  statement 
yourself — your  own  opinion? — No,  sir. 

7986.  In  your  opinion  have  the  salmon  in  the 
Bandon  decreased  the  last  few  years? — They  have, 
sir ; while  I used  to  kill  twenty  or  thirty  fish  before, 
I kill  two  or  three  now  for  the  season. 

7987.  Has  that  decrease  been  gradually  down- 
wards or  in  waves — sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
dcwn,  still,  down  on  the  whole? — No;  it  is  gradual 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years;  it  is  now  as  low  as  it 
could  be. 

7988.  Which  was  the  worst  year  you  remember? 
•-It  has  been  about  an  average  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

7989.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  -your 
opinion  as  to  what  has  caused  that  decrease  in  the 
salmon? — Poisoning  must  have  a lot  to  say  to  it, 
and  over-netting. 

7990.  Over-netting  where? — In  the  tideway. 

7991.  Has  there  been  much  poisoning,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  Bandon? — A great  lot,  up  to  the  last 
two  years. 

7992.  Is  it  less  the  last  two  years  than  previously  ? 
—-It  is;  there  is  scarcely  any. 


7993.  You  don’t  think  there  has  been  much 
poisoning  this  year  or  last  year? — None. 

7994.  One  witness  said  there  had  been? — Not  to 
our  knowledge. 

7994.  What  district  are  you  best  acquainted 
with? — The  middle. 

7996.  Mr.  Green. — That  is  lower  than  Mr. 
M'Cotter  ? — Yes,  about  twelve  miles. 

7997.  Chairman. — Poisoning  and  over-netting— 
any  other  reason? — Destruction  of  old  fish — spawn- 
ing fish. 

7998.  By  gaffing? — Yes;  in  the  tributaries. 

7999.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  could  make 
to  the  Commission  as  to  how  these  three  things 
could  be  remedied? — Poisoning  should  be  made  a 
felony,  and  having  the  poisoned  fish  in  possession, 
and  taking  out  the  poisoned  fish,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  them  poisoning — I have  been 
within  100  yards  of  poisoning,  and  not  known  it 
until  I walked  into  them. 

8000.  As  to  the  over-netting  at  the  mouth,  have 
you  any  suggestion? — Only  by  increasing  the 
licences;  nets  have  increased  one-third  and  rods 
decreased  one-third  in  late  years. 

8001.  How  would  you  deal  with  gaffing  old  fish? 
— Keeping  them  out  of  the  tributaries,  because  you 
cannot  protect  them  all. 
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8002.  You  axe  in  favour  of  putting  gratings  on 
small  streams? — Yes ; the  river  gets  up  in  about 
six  hours,  and  gets  down  again,  so  they  can  ga£E 
them  quite  easily. 

8003.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  regard  to  this 
poisoning,  do  you  remember  when  it  occurred  more 
frequently  than  now? — Oh,  yes. 

8004.  How  many  years  ago  ? — Six  or  seven  years 
ago  it  was  in  full  swing:  practically  every  second 
hole  that  had  any  fish,  on  the  river,  was  poisoned. 

8005.  Then  the  over-netting — what  nets  are 
chiefly  increased,  the  draft  or  drift? — They  are  all 
about  the  one  class. 

8006.  In  the  river? — Yes. 

8007.  Are  there  any  cot  nets? — None,  sir. 

8008.  What  about  the  increase  in  length — is  it 
marked? — It  is,  sir. 

8009.  They  have  increased  in  length? — Oh,  no, 
sir ; we  tried  to  get  them  decreased,  but  could  not. 

8010.  Chairman. — But  the  length  of  the  net? — 
That  remains  the  same. 

8011.  Professor  MTntosh. — But  the  number  has 
increased  one-third  more  in  late  years? — About  one- 
third. 

8012.  Do  they  make  a good  living? — We  asked 
for  a return  of  the  fish  and  they  would  not  give  it. 

8013.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  that 
they  were  successful?— No,  sir;  but  they  take  out 
the  licences  year  after  year.  They  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  following  a 
thing  that  would  not  pay. 

8014.  Are  there  any  illegal  nets — are  they  all 
licensed? — They  are  all  licensed. 

8015.  There  is  no  illegal  netting? — Not  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of. 

8016.  Then  you  are  strong  about  the  gaffing  of 
old  fish — that  still  remains  in  force? — There  are 
a great  many  gaffed : nearly  all  the  full  fish  that 
get  up  the  small  streams. 

8017.  What  do  they  make  of  these  slats  after 
gaffing  them? 


8018.  Chairman. — Spawning  fish?— Thev 
them.  ' eak 


8019.  Professor  MTntosh.— They  don’t  sell? 

.i»y  mostly  killed  by  parties  whose  _ 
adjoins  the  stream.  dna- 

8020.  They  don’t  sell  them?— No 

■ s031'Th“ef»»tit.«  less  easily  detectedt_Tt 
IS  very  hard  for  a baili®  to  detect  them  ■ he  carnet 
be  m so  many  places.  It  i,  very  likely  they  wosH 
have  a good  watch  put  over  him. 

8022  Then  you  would  suggest  increased  pr„tee. 
hdp  YQS ' thB  ComW>"Iai7  ™>u  be  the  greatest 

8023.  Do  tho  Constabulary  assist  you  now!- 
They  do  to  a certain  extent. 

8024.  Have  you  any  statistics  about  these  vears. 
of  net  ashing  ?— I did  not  take  it  down  regularly 

8025.  It  is  a very  important  matter,  because  sirtv 
odd  years  ago  the  same  causes  were  brought  for 
ward  for  the  diminution— in  1836— the  poisonim 
the  capture  of  slats  and  so  on  were  brought  forward 
then  as  the  cause  of  the  diminution.  Have  you 
any  statistics  of  your  own  period? — No,  sir.  J 

8026.  What  is  your  pai-ticular  department— are- 
you  an  angler?— I am  an  angler;  I am  living  ad- 
joining the  river. 


8027.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
close  time?— They  should  open  it  later  and  close  it 
earlier.  There  are  a great  many  old  fish  killed  for 
the  last  fortnight. 

8028.  What  would  you  suggest — what  period?— 
First  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October. 

8029.  15th  September,  the  same  as  Lord  Bandon 
suggested?— I would  not  open  it  until  the  1st  of' 
March,  and  close  it  on  the  15th  of  September. 

8030.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  sale  of 
illegally  caught  salmon  between  the  closing  of  the 
netting  season  and  the  closing  of  the  rod  season? 
—No;  there  are  scarcely  any  salmon  sold  at  that 
time. 

8031.  Are  there  any  injurious  fishes  in  the. 
Bandon  river — many  pike? — None,  sir. 


Mr.  Miciiacl 
Dennehv. 


Mr.  Michael  Dhnnbht  examined. 


8032.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  make  you: 
own  statement  first,  or  will  you  tell  us  in  whal 
capacity  you  are  here — as  an  angler,  a net  owner 
or  what?— I appear  as  an  angler,  and  in  the  genera, 
interest  of  the  River  Blackwater.  I am  principally 
connected  with  the  Blackwater;  I have  known  it 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has  been  going  down 
gradually,  except  for  the  last  three  years,  when 
there  was  remarkably  good  fishing  on  the  Black- 
water—1891-92-93— which  I attribute,  altogether 
to  the  anglers  getting  a fortnight  before  the  nets! 
or  before  Mr.  Foley  was  allowed  in  on  the  lower 
waters.  The  river  was  very  well  stocked  in  those 
years.  1893  was  the  best  season  I ever  recollect 
on  the  Blackwater.  On  my  water  there  were  forty 
hsh  got  within  a month,  and  this  year,  in  two 
months— nearly  three  months  now— there  have  been 
only  two  fish  caught.  I was  down  there  the  other 
day  fishing.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  river— you  saw 
the  river,  but  no  fish.  I never  saw  a river  so  gone 
to  the  dogs  as  it  has  latterly. 

8033.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suggest  why  it 

has  gone?— Practically,  there  is  no  weekly  close 
season  on  the  Blackwater,  as  far  as  the  anglers  are 
concerned.  There  are  eighteen  miles  of  water  be- 
tween Lismore  and  the  sea,  and  the  weekly  close 
season  commences  on  Saturday  morning.  The  fish 
get  in  there— they  never  travel  that  eighteen  miles 
?*  water  the  two  days  before  Monday  mom- 

mg— as  a rule,  the  fish  never  get  to  the  fresh  water. 
And  even  when  they  do  get  to  the  fresh  water 
there  are  Mr.  Foley’s  weirs  there,  and  they  are  all 
sure  to  he  caught.  If  you  go  down  there  you  will 


see — it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  how  a fish  gets  up‘ 
at  all.  I don’t  believe  they  can  get  up  except  in  a 
very  high  flood,  and  the  only  fish  in  the  river,  this 
year,  were  the  few  that  got  up  before  the  opening: 
of  the  season. 

8034.  Any  other  reason  to  which  you  attribute 
the  falling  off  of  salmon  in  the  Blackwater?— I 
attribute  it,  altogether,  almost  to  the  over-netting, 
at  Mr.  Foley’s  weir.  I recollect,  twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  any  amount  of  fisli  in  the  river,  and  twice- 
the  poaching  going  on  as  now.  They  are  very  lucky 
on  the  Blackwater.  They  have  a capital  good, 
bailiff  (Mr.  Drohan) — no  better — and  I fancy  there 
is  not  one  fish  poached  now  to  fifty  formerly;  but1 
still  the  river  is  going  to  the  bad. 

8034.  Mr.  Green. — The  weir  was  there  then? — 
The  weir  was  there  then. 

8035.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to- 
make? — For  the  improvement  of  the  river — fish 
cannot  get  up  now.  If,  instead  of  a fortnight,  there- 
was  one  month  given  before  the  nets  were  allowed 
in,  I think  it  would  benefit  the  whole  river- — fish 
could  work  their  way  up  the  whole  river — it  would; 
give  very  good  spring  fishing. 

8036.  But  all  this  information  has  been  given  in. 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  already? — Would  you. 
wish  to  hear  my  recommendation  as  to  the  improve- 
ment ? 

8037.  We  want  to  hear  what  you  advise? — Is' 
the  first  place,  I think  the  coastguards  should  look 
after  the  lower  waters — there  are  breaches  of  the 
law  committed  there — if  there  was  illicit  whiskey 
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making,  or  any  smuggling,  they  are  the  first  to 
come  in,  and  why  not  come  in  where  there  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  committed  by  fishing.  I have  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  West  of  Ireland  in 
cld  times.  When  there  were  revenue  police  there 
was  any  amount  of  illicit  distilling  going  on;  but 
since  the  police  looked  after  it  the  illicit  distilling 
is  practically  done  away  with.  The  police  are  more 
feared  by  the  people.  Most  of  the  bailiffs  in  the 
country  districts  are  not  worth  very  much,  and  if 
the  police  were  there,  in  a few  years  you  would 
have  very  little  poaching  on  these  small  rivers. 

8038.  You  are  dealing  with  poaching — you  don’t 
think  illegal  netting  does  much  harm? — They  both 
do  harm. 

8039.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
the  evil  of  illegal  netting? — As  far  as  the  Black- 
water  is  concerned,  I would  say  the  weekly  close 
season  should  be  changed,  because  it  is  practically 
no  use  at  all  now.  I would  give  them  Monday 
and  Tuesday  for  the  upper  waters — that  is  prac- 
tically what  the  Commissioners  did  after  that  in- 
quiry; but  it  was  set  aside  on  appeal. 

8040.  Two  days  more? — Two  days  more.  That 
would  make  it  one  of  the  best  rivers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

8041.  Professor  MTntosh. — With  regard  to  this 
weekly  close  season,  you  think  that  would  benefit 
the  river  very  materially? — I am  quite  certain  it 
would.  Practically,  there  is  no  close  season  on  it 

8042.  You  think  the  fishes  would  have  time  to 
come  up? — Yes. 

8043.  At  present  they  are  captured  just  as  they 
come  up? — Yes.  And  then  it  is  no  use. 

8044.  But  are  there  plenty  of  fishes  in  the  river? 
—They  are  very  scarce  now.  I was  down  there 
about  a week  ago,  and  I only  saw  one  fish,  where  I 
used  to  see  hundreds. 

8045.  Chairman. — I did  not  catch  where  you  live  ? 
— I live  at  Innishannon;  but  I have  been  fishing 
at  Kilbarry,  on  the  Blackwater,  below  Careysville. 
I have  about  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

8046.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  are  quite  sure 
that  that  increased  period  would  suffice  to  benefit 
the  waters? — Well,  I think  so. 

8047.  Have  you  any  facts  bearing  that  out? — 
When  the  fish  come  up,  and  are  allowed  to  come  up 
— when  they  got  the  fortnight  the  fish  ran  up  like 
fun — it  was  swarming  with  fish. 

8048.  How  long  ago  was  that?— 1891-92-93. 

8049.  1893  was  your  best  year? — 1893  was  the 
best  year  I ever  had  on  the  Blackwater,  because 
the  fish  were  simply  let  up. 

8050.  Chairman. — What  has  happened  since 
that? — They  cannot  get  up. 

8051.  Wliat  has  been  altered?  "What  has  taken 
place  since  then? — We  got  a fortnight  before  the 
nets  were  let  in — they  were  not  let  in  until  the  15th 
of  February.  Now  they  are  let  in  on  the  1st  of 
February,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  That  is  simply  what  has  renewed  the  river. 
If  the  nets  were  not  let  in  until  the  1st  of  March,  I 
dont  think  there  would  be  any  more  wanting  to 
improve  the  rivers. 

8052.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  don’t  think 
there  is  a diminution  of  the  fishes  in  the  sea? — I 

hink  there  is  a great  diminution,  and  what  struck 
*e7«7  forcibly,  this  year  there  were  very  few  fry 
m the  river — at  this  time  of  the  year  there  used  to 
oe  a lot  of  fry — there  are  hardly  any  this  year. 

8053.  You  have  made  special  inquiry  and  observa/- 

011  Yes;  I have  inquired  from  the  fishermen. 

8054.  With  regard  to  your  spawning  period  last 
season?  It  could  not  be  worse.  I did  not  get 
^hsh  at  all.  I got  about  forty  of  them  in  the 

ater  m 1893,  and  the  whole  season  was  good  all 

ong-  It  is  quite  the  contrary  now. 

8055.  I specially  referred  to  the  last  spawning 


season— 1899-1900?— I was  not  there,  myself,  when 
the  spawning  fish  were  running  up ; but  the  fisher- 
men along  the  river  told  me  there  was  not  at 
all  as  many  spawning  fish  coming  up  this  year. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  hearsay. 

8056.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
the  netting? — 'Except  giving  two  additional  days, 
and  not  allowing  nets  in  until  the  1st  of  March. 

8057.  You  have  no  remarks  to  make  about  the 
number? — They  have  increased,  down  there,  a 
great  number  of  nets. 

8058.  Of  course,  you  know  that  salmon  fisheries 
have  gone  up  and  down,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
generations,  in  a remarkable  way — important  variar 
tions  in  the  returns? — I believe  there  have;  but 
the  river,  now,  for  t-he  last  seven  or  eight  years,  is 
going  down — it  is  one  continual  decrease. 

8059.  In  1899  was  it  better  or  worse  than  1898? 
— 1899  was  very  bad;  but  this  is  the  worst  of  all — 
every  year  since. 

8060.  Of  course,  you  know  that  weather  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter? — Water  and 
weather  are  everything,  I know;  but  this  ought  to 
be  a good  season : there  was  fair  water. 

8061.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about 
poisons  in  your  neighbourhood? — They  don’t  poison 
much  on  the  Blackwater  that  I know  of. 

8062.  But  on  the  Bandon? — They  have  not 
poisoned  the  Innisbannon  part,  lower  down,  for  the 
last  ten  years.  The  last  time  they  poisoned  they 
were  caught,  and  it  nearly  made  them  as  sick  as 
the  fish — one  for  the  larceny  of  the  fish,  and  another 
for  the  poisoning  of  the  river,  was  fined  £10.  That 
stopped  them.  There  were  some  roving  gentlemen 
from  the  upper  waters — Ballineen — that  came  down 
specially  to  poison.  I think  they  all  went  away  to 
America  at  the  time. 

8063.  Have  you  any  artificial  hatcheries? — Yes ; 
Mr.  Frewen  has  one  on  the  Bandon.  I think 
hatcheries  are  very  good;  but  they  should  be  done 
on  a large  scale,  with  a Government  grant. 

8064.  What  do  you  mean — 2,000,000  ova  or 
thereabouts? — Yes.  No  private  people  can  establish 
it  in  the  interests  of  fish  that  won’t  come  back  to 
them.  The  reason  the  upper  proprietors  have  so 
little  interest  in  the  preserving  of  the  fish  is  that 
they  don’t  get  any  fish.  They  breed  the  fish,  and 
they  go  away  from  them,  and  they  never  get  them 
again. 

8065.  They  return  to  other  rivers? — No;  they 
return  to  the  nets.  They  return  to  the  particular 
river;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  get  up. 

8066.  Some  of  them  might  go  to  other  rivers? — 
It  is  generally  supposed  they  come  back  to  the  same 
river.  What  I mean  to  convey  is,  in  the  upper 
waters  the  water  falls  so  low  in  summer  that 
they  are  all  taken  out  by  nets.  The  only  thing 
they  ever  get  is  one  of  these  old  fish,  that  are 
useless.  That  does  not  give  them  the  same  interest 
they  ought  to  have  if  the  fish  were  allowed  up,  and 
they  had  some  fishing ; it  would  be  a great  induce- 
ment to  preserve  the  breeding  fish. 

8067.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  combine  the 
interests  of  the  upper  and  lower  proprietors  in  your 
river? — I don’t  think  so. 

8068.  I mean  with  regard  to  working  the  upper 
and  lower  waters? — No.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  a large  interest  in  the  Blackwater,  you  know. 
He  is  practically  the  owner  of  the  whole  fishing — at 
least,  the  greater  part  of  it. 

8069.  And  the  upper? — Mr.  Montgomery,  of 
Careysville,  has  the  upper  water. 

8070.  Do  they  work  in  harmony? — I really  don’t 
know;  I could  not  answer  that. 

8071.  Do  you  keep  statistics  of  your  fishery? — 
No,  I did  not. 

8072.  So  you  are  speaking  from  memory? — I am. 
I might,  perhaps,  if  I looked  up  old  things,  find 
out  how  many  fish  I killed  in  those  years. 


tUiv  1, 1800. 
Mr.  Michael 
Dennehy. 
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Mr.  Robert  Dunscombe,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


8073.  Chairman. — Would  you  make  your  own 
statement  first? — Well,  gentlemen,  my  experience 
of  this  river  is — I have  had  very  long  and  vast  ex- 
perience of  it — the  Lee — and  it  is  fast  going  to  the 
had.  Some  six  years  ago  was  the  last  good  year 
I remember  on  it.  That  year  I remember  catching 
sixty-five  spring  salmon  and  peal  to  my  own  rod 
to  the  1st  of  May.  The  next  year  I caught  nine, 
and  it  has  gradually  gone  down  each  year — getting 
worse — the  run  of  fish  is  smaller.  We  have  an 
enormous  tideway  to  preserve,  and  our  funds  are 
not  at  all  adequate  to  the  amount  of  preserving 
we  have  to  do.  Our  funds  are  only  £300  a year, 
and  we  have  an  enormous  tideway  and  tributaries 
to  preserve  with  that.  I attribute  a great  deal  of 
the  cause  of  the  fish  getting  so  scarce  to  the  killing 
of  the  salmon  fry,  and,  next,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  pike  we  have  in  the  river.  That  the 
Board  of  Conservators  hope  to  net  and  kill  off  as 
much  as  we  can  when  the  water  gets  low.  Another 
thing  is,  I am  perfectly  certain  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  sea.  These  fry — some  years 
ago  I remember  seeing  them  going  down  in  millions 
over  the  Waterworks  Weir.  We  have  never  had  a 
proper  return  of  these  fish  since  as  adult  salmon; 
they  have  never  shown  since,  and  I fancy — I may 
be  wrong — but  my  idea  is  that  these  herring  nets 
which  fish  around  the  coast  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
gieat  deal  of  this,  because  there  is  a certain  size 
fish  caught  in  these  nets  which  run  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a lb.  That  exactly  would 
correspond  with  this  salmon  fry  before  he  comes  to 
maturity.  Shall  I say  what  we  have  done  about 
preserving  the  tideway. 

8074.  Oh,  yes? — Some  years  ago,  Mr.  George 
Haynes,  who  was  a most  enthusiastic  preserver  of 
salmon — I may  say  that  owing  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  George  Haynes  we  have  a steam  launch  work- 
ing. It  came  about  in  this  way.  He  saw  the  net 
fishermen  about  Blackrock  were  being  ruined  by 
the  drift  net  men  below,  so  he,  out  of  compassion 
for  them,  bought  this  steam  launch,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  pay  him  a certain  pound- 
age on  each  fish  caught,  which  compact,  I believe, 
they  kept  honourably  until  last  year.  Now,  I am 
happy  to  state,  they  have  come  forward  and  paid 
regularly  until  this  date.  Last  year  he  was  going 
to  sell  this  steam  launch;  but  I begged  him  to 
reconsider  his  idea  until  I tried  to  get  some  funds 
together  to  meet  the  expense  of  it,  and,  after  con- 
siderable trouble,  I collected,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, a certain  amount  of  money,  and  that, 
coupled  with  the  poundage  that  the  local  net  men 
gave  us,  is  now  working  the  steam  launch.  So  this 
year  we  have  the  tideway  most  beautifully  pre- 
served. There  is  a regular  guard  boat  lying  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  poaching.  The  first  fair  run  of 
salmon  we  had  took  place  about  last  week  of 
January,  and  the  water  bailiff  stated  to  me  that  at 
Iuniscarra  every  fish  that  passed  was  marked  with 
drift  nets  across  the  shoulders.  This  was  before  the 
steam  launch  was  put  on,  and  since  then  there 
have  been  none  marked. 

8075.  What  is  the  mark  of  a drift  net? — The 
"cales  knocked  off  with  scores  across  their  backs. 
The  fish  smash  through  these  nets — they  are  so 
sti  ong.  About  fish  poisoning,  our  secretary,  in 
June,  1898,  seized  thirty-three  salmon,  which  were 
openly  exposed  for  sale  in  Cork  market,  poisoned  in 
Mr.  Beasley’s  preserved  water,  Bandon  river.  He 
warned  the  people  there  that  the  fish  were  poisoned, 
so  they  were  returned  to  the  consignee.  That  was 
thirty-three  salmon  killed  out  of  110  fish  in  one 
pool,  above  Manch.  I happened  to  be  fishing  with 
him  that  year. 

8076.  These  fish  were  sent  from  Ballineen  to 
Cork  market  to  be  sold  ? — Yes. 


8077.  And  what  happened  then?— Our  secretary 
Mr.  Brennan,  as  he  had  no  power  to  seize,  warned 
intending  purchasers  that  the  fish  were  poisoned 
and  this  man  returned  them  to  the  consignee.  ' 

8078.  Did  ho  follow  them  any  further! I can- 

not tell  you.  Our  own  river — the  Upper  Lee— was 
poisoned  last  June — 1899 — at  Malachy’s  Hole  and 
twenty-eight  fish  killed. 

Mr.  Brennan. — There  were  100  fish  poisoned  in 
the  hole. 

Witness. — Twenty-eight  fish  were  sent  into  Cork. 
That  is  the  latest  poisoning  we  had.  I would  sug- 
gest that  a small  licence  should  be  put  on  trout  rods 
— they  do  such  a fearful  amount  of  harm.  No 
matter  how  tenderly  a man  takes  a fry  off  a hook— 
the  fry  is  so  delicate  at  that  time  of  his  existence 
that,  ten  to  one,  he  will  die  when  returned  to  the 
water.  All  the  tender  scales  come  off  in  the  hands. 
I think  if  there  was  a trout  licence  of  5s.,  which 
is  done  all  over  England.  And  I may  say,  as  far 
as  the  police  are  concerned,  they  give  us  very  valu- 
able assistance,  indeed ; but  I would  suggest,  if  they 
were  kindly  asked  to  protect  our  spawning  fish  in 
the  winter  it  might  have  a very  good  effect. 

8079.  Professor  MTntosh. — They  are  stationed 
in  the  regions  where  they  are  caught? — Yes. 

8080.  It  would  be  a great  aid  to  you  in  the  out- 
lying district.  Then  you  think  a 5s.  licence  would 
suffice  in  regard  to  trout  rods  ? — It  would  be  a great 
addition  to  our  Board’s  funds,  and  stop  a great  deal 
of  this  fry  catching,  for  these  young  fellows  go  out 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fry ; they  never 
catch  trout. 

8081.  They  are  easily  caught? — Yes;  in  dozens. 

8082.  You  mention  about  their  being  so  delicate 
— is  that  your  personal  experience? — Yes. 

8083.  The  hook  often  seizes  them  in  a dangerous 
part? — Yes ; and  the  little  mouth  is  so  tender  you 
would  pull  off  part  of  the  mouth  in  taking  them 
out.  I have  caught  peal  twice  where  this  scale 
was  pulled  off  the  mouth  altogether. 

80S4.  The  poisoning  you  mentioned  on  your  own 
river  occurred  quite  recently? — Yes. 

8085.  And  in  the.  Bandon  the  year  before? — Yes. 

8086.  A rather  serious  case  it  was? — Fearfully. 
110  fish  killed  in  one  pool.  My  friend,  Mr.  Beazley, 
nearly  went  out  of  his  mind  about  it,  he  was  in 
such  a fearful  rage. 

8087.  You  mentioned,  also,  the  marking  of  fishes 
by  the  nets? — Yes. 

8088.  Can  you  distinguish  such  marks  from 
those  made  by  a seal? — Yes.  This  is  like  winding 
twine  two  or  three  times  round  the  shoulders,  and 
tearing  it  off. 

8089.  You  know  fishes  are  marked,  also,  by 
seals? — But  would  not  that  be  a heaJed-up  cut,  ana 
that  is  generally  under  the  belly. 

8090.  Or  sides;  and  the  marks  of  the  claws  or 
teeth  are  noticed? — Yes. 

8091.  May  I ask  you  in  what  season  those  fish 
were  caught  with  the  marks  of  the  nets— wha 
month  ? — One  year,  nearly  every  fish  that  came  in  o 
the  river  was  marked.  We  had  no  protection  n 
steam  launch. 

8092.  And  the  steam  launch,  you  think,  is  now 

in  a fair  way  of  being  used  this  season?— We  na  ^ 
funds  enough,  this  year,  to  go  on,  and  if  the 
net  men,  whom  we  are  working  for,  keep  faith 
the  owner  of  the  steam  launch,  he  will  certa  y 
keep  her  on — that  is,  pay  a certain  poundage 
each  fish.  . , 

8093.  That  is  an  old  arrangement?— It  w>  * 

has  worked  very  well  indeed— £96  he  got,  one  J > 
for  it.  — 

8094.  And  it  fell  into  disuse  last  year?—  (& 
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He  was  going  to  sell  her  because  they  broke  faith 
•with  him.  Indeed,  it  was  stated,  in  Dublin,  that 
it  was  to  be  sold. 

8095.  Then  the  illegal  net  men  work  where? — 
From  Blackrock  down  towards  Queenstown.  They 
are  drift  nets. 

8096.  And  used  in  salt  water? — Yes. 

8097.  Are  they  legal  netters  at  Blackrock? — 
Yes;  draft  net  fishermen. 

8098.  There  are  no  illegal  nets  there? — I could 
not  answer  that  question.  They  might  run  those, 
too — often  have. 

8099.  But  those  you  mentioned  below  that? — I 
am  not  a good  authority  about  that;  but  I fancy 
it  is  all  done  about  the  Passage  reach. 

8100.  Where  no  licences  are  ? — They  cannot  have 
licences,  because  it  is  illegal.  The  Commissioners 
passed  a bye-law,  or  we  would  not  have  a salmon  in 
the  river. 

8101.  I believe  you  live  quite  near  the  Water- 
works?— Yes. 

8102.  And  have  observed  the  dam  there  for  a 
considerable  time? — Yes. 

8103.  You  have  also  been  present  when  they  let 
the  salmon  out  of  the  channels  at  the  turbines  ? — 
Yes ; I take  a great  interest  in  that. 

8104.  And  you  especially  examine  them  going 
up  the  river — watch  the  pass? — Yes,  stood  on  it. 

8105.  Both  passes  were  in  working  order  while 
you  were  there — the  one  with  the  stairs  and  the 
free  pass? — Yes. 

8106.  Did  you  observe  any  salmon  going  up  the 
free  pass — the  one  next  the  wall? — No,  not  that  day. 
I did  not  see  a single  fish  that  day : they  all  ran  in 
the  new  pass. 

8107.  Was  the  current  equally  favourable  fo: 
their  going  up? — Quite  enough  water.  They  used 
to  come  back  to  the  new  pass.  I think  it  was  110 
fish  I saw  running  in  a few  minutes.  I had  my 
own  man  standing  where  the  sluice  was  drawn  up. 
and  he  would  put  up  his  fingers — one,  and  three, 
sometimes,  and  in  two  seconds  those  fish  had  passed 
me  to  the  fresh  water. 

8108.  What  impression  did  you  form  of  the  two 
passes? — The  old  pass  is  a natural  pass — it  was 
never  made  as  a pass — that  one  by  the  southern 
wall;  but  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

8109.  You  put  iron  bars  up  there  to  prevent 
snatching? — Yes. 

8110.  Have  you  observed  the  smolts  collecting 
at  the  weir,  in  April? — Oh,  yes,  for  years;  that  is, 
above. 

8111.  Have  you  seen  them  in  great  numbers? — 
Millions,  sometimes. 

8112.  Of  recent  years — 1898  or  1899? — Some  five 
years  ago  was  the  biggest  lot  I saw,  and  it  was 
packed  perfectly  thick,  from  end  to  end. 

8113.  How  did  you  get  them  out? — We  waited 
until  the  water  rose — my  impression  is  it  is  much 
better  not  to  interfere  with  Nature. 

8114.  You  stopped  the  works? — We  stopped  the 
works,  and  put  the  water  over  the  weir,  and  they 
went  down  over  the  weir.  But  I think  it  is  a mis- 
take, because,  my  opinion  is  the  gulls  and  every- 
thing in  very  low  water  pick  them  up,  whereas,  if 

go  in  their  own  time,  when  a rise  of  water 
comes  it  carries  them  down  channel  and  saves  them. 

8115.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  keeping 
them  there  until  suitable  water  comes? — Yes. 

8116.  They  might  be  kept  very  long? — A great 
quantity  of  them  went  away  yesterday — we  got  a 
little  rise  of  four  inches. 

8117.  In  the  afternoon  or  evening? — No  one  saw 
them;  but  I looked  there  this  morning,  and  re- 
marked that  a great  lot  were  not  there — the  man 
informed  me  they  had  gone  away  yesterday. 


8118.  Then,  you  remember  that  river  for  how  l.  1003. 
mimy  ye^si-Forty  or  fifty  year,.  M, 

0119.  You  are  ox  opinion  that  the  diminution  has  Dunscombe. 
been  gradual  and  constant? — I am.  When  I began  J-1*-. mu- 
fishing  first  every  pool  was  alive — swarming  with 
fish.  We  never  had  a drift  net  then.  It  was 
since  then  they  were  invented. 

8120.  Drift  nets  used  in  two  pooh  below  the 
weir? — No;  down  the  tideway. 

8121.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  nets  used 
below  the  weir? — The  ordinary  seine  net,  that  is 
used  by  the  man  at  the  Bridge  Hole — a draft  net. 

8122.  Do  they  capture  many? — They  used  to 
capture  a great  lot;  but  now  the  fish  are  more 
inclined  to  inn  up  to  the  turbines,  and  don’t  remain 
in  that  hole. 

8123.  Up  the  channel  leading  from  the  turbines? 

— Up  the  tail  race. 

8124.  Where  the  guards  are  placed  to  protect 
them  now? — No;  below  that. 

8125.  Near  the  bridge? — The  tail  race  from  the 
turbines. 

8126.  Chairman. — The  long  wall? — They  pass 
that  right  up  to  the  little  bridge  where  you  see 
three  streams  coming  up  to  the  turbine. 

8127.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Axe  the  nets  very 
successful  in  these  pools  below? — No,  quite 
the  opposite  lately.  They  used  to  catch  a great  lot 
— I remember  410  peal  being  caught  there  in  two 
mornings. 

8128.  They  work  these  pools  regularly  now? — Oh, 
dear,  yes.  Last  year  it  did  not  pay. 

8129.  Two  proprietors  work  them? — Yes;  Mr. 

Jennings  owns  this  pool,  and  Mr.  Lane  is  rathei 
further  down,  and  his  fishing  is  only  good  in  spring 
and  very  high  water. 

8130.  Chairman. — That  is  at  the  Mercy  Hospital? 

8131.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then  the  nets  have 
increased  largely  in  your  experience  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river? — I could  not  tell  you  that : I am  not 
very  good  about  that. 

8132.  Chairman. — Who  could  tell  us  most  about 
that  fishing  from  Blackrock  Castle  to  Rochespoint? 

— Mr.  Brennan,  the  secretary. 

8133.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  think  the  her- 
ring nets  in  the  sea  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  diminution? — I fancy  so;  there  must  be 
something  in  the  sea  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary diminution. 

8134.  Are  you  aware  that  herring  nets  catch 
comparatively  few,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  mesh  ? — 

I was  speaking  to  an  old  net  man,  yesterday,  and 
he  told  me  it  would  catch  anything  up  to  a half 
pound,  and  I think  that  is  the  size  these  fish  would 
bo. 

8135.  You  mean  in  shore  or  off  shore? — Outside. 

8136.  It  is  not  a very  common  thing  to  find 
ycung  salmon  in  a herring  net? — My  idea  was  that 
it  was. 

8137.  You  had  an  idea  that  the  mackerel  nets 
also? — They  are  a bigger  mesh,  I think. 

8138.  Mr.  Green. — I think  Mr.  Dunscombe  is 
speaking  chiefly  of  the  upper  waters? — No,  I am 
speaking  of  the  sea. 

8139.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Do  you  place  any 
weight  upon  the  statement  that  a change  has  taken 
place  in  the  sea? — I don’t  understand  that  part  of 

8140.  Chairman. — The  Blackrock  men,  down  to 
Blackrock  Castle,  are  assisting  in  keeping  the  steam 
launch  on  the  water? — Yes. 

8141.  For  the  purpose  of  stopping  illegal  fishing 
down  below? — Yes ; the  drift  net  fishing. 

8142.  How  far  is  the  line  to  which  the  legal 
men  can  go? — Our  secretary  will  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Brennan  further  examined. 


8143.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  make  any 
statement  yourself? — No,  sir,  I gave  evidence  at  the 
Commission  before. 

8144.  I want  to  ask  you  that  question — we  have 
bad  your  evidence  before — I want  to  know  where 
the  point  is  down  to  which  the  Blackrock  men  can 
fish  legally? — They  can  fish  to  Rochespoint,  if  they 
find  landing  ground. 

8145.  That  is  a place  to  haul  their  nets? — Yes. 

8146.  And  they  are  licensed? — 'Yes. 

8147.  What  is  the  illegality  which  is  committed 
by  the  men  below? — They  fish  by  drift  nets,  from 
which  we  receive  no  benefit  at  all.  They  are  not 
licensed,  and  they  are  very  destructive : I know  on 
the  10th  of  January,  before  the  launch  went  down, 
120  spring  fish  came  into  the  market  at  Cork,  and 
everyone  of  those  fish  was  caught  illegally,  and 
marked  with  drift  nets. 

8148.  Just  describe  a drift  net? — A drift  net  is 
a net  whose  meshes  are  three  inches,  or  twelve  inches 
on  the  round,  and  any  fish  that  strikes  it  gets 
entangled  in  it,  so  to  speak — it  hangs  the  fish  it 
meshes  in,  and,  I am  told  by  experienced  fishermen 
who  have  spent  their  lives  at  net  fishing,  that  any 
fish  that  escape  are  no  use  as  productive  fish  after- 
wards— every  spawning  fish  is  ruptured. 

8149.  Has  that  illegal  fishing  increased  much? — 
It  has  increased.  The  first  year  I took  office  I 
seized  seventy-four  drift  nets.  One  of  them  mea- 
sured 800  yards  long.  It  formed  a wall  across  the 
river,  from  Haulbowline  to  the  Queenstown  side, 
that  no  fish  could  pass. 

8150.  How  about  navigation — would  not  a steam- 
boat cut  that  pass? — At  night  men  are  watching 
and  shouting,  and  vessels  clear  off. 

8151.  There  must  be  a passage  for  vessels? — • 
There  does.  We  seized  one.  They  are  actually 
set  across  the  whole  river. 

8152.  The  Commissioners,  yesterday,  saw  nine  or 
twelve  boats  fishing  below  Blackrock  Castle,  and 
north  of  Horse  Head.  Were  those  the  boats  of 
legal  fishermen? — I am  fully  aware  they  were  legal 
fishermen.  My  bailiff  was  down  there  yesterday. 

8153.  And  these  men  were  all  fishing  legally? — 
All  fishing  legally.  To  my  knowledge  there  has 
not  been  a drift  net  used  in  Blackrock  for  the  last 
five  years.  I live  amongst  them,  and  I spend  most 
of  my  time  down  on  that  river. 

8154.  Have  you  an  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  the 
decrease  of  the  salmon  in  the  upper  waters? — The 
principal  reason  is  over-netting,  by  drift  nets,  in 
the  harbour : the  fish  cannot  pass  to  the  upper 
waters.  When  the  steam  launch  was  off  the  fish 
came  in  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  fish  a day 
to  the  market — some  days,  as  much  as  sixty  came 
in  one  day — and  since  the  launch  has  been  put  on 
the  fish  has  decreased  down  to  a very  small  number. 

8155.  Professor  MTntosh.— Those  having  been 
illegally  caught?— All  illegally  caught. 

8156.  Where  do  they  sell  the  salmon  that  are 
illegally  caught? — In  the  same  market. 

8157.  They  do  not  send  them  off  by  rail?— No- 
local  agents  buy  them. 

8158.  You  mentioned  about  the  injury  to  fishes 
by  the  gill  net,  or  drift  nets.  In  what  respect  are 
they  injured  with  regard  to  their  quality  as  food? — 
They  are  not  injured  with  regard  to  their  qualities; 
but  for  breeding  purposes  they  are  injured. 

8159.  Some  authorities  think  they  are  also  in- 
jured with  regard  to  their  quality?— So  they  say. 
I believe  a fish  dealer  would  give  more  for  fish  killed 
in  a draft  net  than  in  a drift  net. 

8160.  What  about  a snap  net?— I don’t  know 
anything  about  them. 

8161.  Are  you  aware  that  the  salmon  caught  in 
those  are  said  to  be  very  good?— I am  not  aware. 

8162.  The  fishes  in  the  drift  net  hang  by  the 


gills?— Hang  by  the  gills,  and  no  chance  of 
escaping  at  all.  Ir 

8163.  It  is  a regular  gill  net,  such  a5 

cod  with? — The  very  same.  ^ tc“ 

8164.  Have  you  succeeded  in  diminishine  ,h. 
number  of  these  drift  nets  lately? — We  have— fr 
seventy-four.  We  had  them  down,  last  year  to 
thirteen ; this  year  they  have  increased  again  and 
I have  got  about  twenty-eight  up  to  the  present 
Last  year  they  were  down  to  thirteen.  I sent  the 
bailiffs  a week  before  the  steam  launch  went  down 
—they  went  down  in  a boat.  From  information  I 
received,  and  from  observations  of  my  own,  I sent 
bailiffs  down  in  a small  boat,  and  the  river  was 
over-run  from  Horse  Head  to  Monkstown. 

8165.  What  month?— 7th  or  8th  of  January 
The  river  was  covered  with  drift  nets.  They 
selected  the  longest  to  seize — they  selected  six  net* 

as  much  as  the  whole  crew  could  carry and  let 

the  rest  escape.  They  made  the  selection  of  the 
longest  nets  they  could  carry.  They  were  moored 
there. 

8166.  You  have  no  power,  at  present,  to  seize 
the  nets,  unless  they  are  in  action? — We  have. 
They  have  big  swift  boats,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  compete  with,  and  they  have  signals,  and  people 
watching  us  signal  with  their  lamps  and  shout. 

8167.  It  is  done  at  night? — At  night,  chiefly. 

8168.  Then  it  must  pay? — It  does — well. 

8169.  What  does  a net  cost? — I was  told  by  a 
party  that  knew,  that  the  one  seized — 800  yards— 
cost  £20.  But  they  are  12s.  or  13s.,  the  short 
nets.  They  throw  them  out. 

8170.  Are  these  of  much  use? — There  are 
some  of  them  100  yards,  and  fifty  yards,  and  so  on, 
and  when  they  hear  the  bailiffs  coming  they  pull 
them  in  at  cmce  and  get  away. 

8171.  Chairman. — Where  was  your  800  yards 
net  caught  ? — At  Rathcoursey.  It  cost  £20. 

8172.  Professor  MTntosh. — And  the  depth  of 
the  net  usually  is? — Twenty  or  twenty-five  yards, 
some  of  them.  They  vary  according  to  size. 

8173.  Even  the  ordinary  draft  nets  are  deep  in 
your  river? — They  are. 

8174.  The  average  depth  is? — Twenty  feet. 

8175.  And  in  the  centre? — In  the  centre,  more; 
perhaps,  thirty  feet. 

8176.  .And  come  to  eighteen  feet  and  twenty  feet 
at  the  wings? — Yes;  or  twenty-four  feet. 

8177.  What  does  a draft  net  cost,  with  corks?— 
It  costs  about  £13 — a good  draft  net,  with  rope 
and  twine. 

8178.  That,  also,  must  be  lucrative? — It  is.  The 
fishermen  got  disgusted  with  paying  when  they  got 
no  fish,  last  year,  and  they  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  launch,  and  Mr.  Haynes  was 
about  selling  it,  and  then  they  observed  that  the 
market  was  filled  with  fish  every  day  from  the 
illegal  nets,  and  they  held  a meeting  among  them 
selves,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  to  pay. 

8179.  It  was  a necessity? — It  was  a necessity, 
or  they  should  commence  to  poach  themselves. 
They  told  me  they  would  poach  themselves.  I 
told  them  if  they  did  I would  not  send  a boat  to 
Passage;  but  I would  keep  a boat  amongst  them, 
and  it  would  be  to  their  own  disadvantage.  I kept 
a boat  at  Blackrock  Castle  to  prevent  them  going 
out. 

8180.  They  keep  to  strictly  legal  measures?-— 
They  3o,  as  far  as  I know.  A crew  of  them  wen 
down  the  other  night — a volunteer  crew — and  seize 
some  nets  themselves. 

8181.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men 
occupied  in  that  illegal  netting? — At  Rathcoursey 
there  were  thirty  nets  prepared  to  go  out  poaching. 
These  nets  are  valuable,  and  they  did  not  commence 
on  account  of  the  launch  going  down.  I would  say 
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there  is  between  240  and  250  men  connected  with 
chis — four  to  each  boat. 

8182.  What  do  these  men  do  at  other  times? — 
The  Rathcoursey  men,  in  the  summer  time — most 
of  them  go  in  yachts,  and  the  others  go  deep  sea 
fishing.  Their  interest  is  spring  fishing  for  two 
months,- when  the  fish  run — January,  February,  and 
early  March. 

8183.  Then  they  go  to  other  pursuits? — Yes; 
what  they  do  is  to  make  as  much  as  they  can — 
they  have  no  interest  in  anything  else.  For  two 
months  they  make  a lot  of  money. 

8184.  These  are  the  illegal  fishermen.  Are  they 
successful  in  sea  fishing? — Fairly  successful. 

8185.  And  you  also  think  they  are  very  success- 
ful in  their  salmon  fishing? — I know  they  are,  and 
I know  the  fish  come  to  market. 

8186.  Then  can  you  tell  us  about  the  spawning 
salmon  lately — last  year’s  fish — the  season  jus;, 
passed.  What  was  your  idea  of  their  condition?-- 
The  spawning  in  our  river  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  was  very  good.  Last  year  there  was  a 
very  fair  supply  of  spawning  fish  went  down.  I 
observed  them,  myself,  going  down  in  large  numbers, 
and  I am  told  they  were  not  interfered  with. 

8187.  About  the  spawning  beds,  and  the  fish  that 
spawned  upon  them,  in  1899  and  1900 — what  is 
your  view  about  them  ? — There  was  a fair  share  on 
the  spawning  beds — a fair  quantity  of  fry  went 
down,  last  year,  with  us. 

8188.  I am  speaking  of  the  old  fish.  You  think 
there  was  a considerable  number  on  the  spawning 
beds  last  season? — There  was  a considerable  numoer 
— I am  aware  of  that. 

8189.  And  yet  last  season  was  not  a good  set- 
son? — It  was  not. 

8190.  How  do  you  account  for  it? — I cannot 
account  for  it.  I believe  it  is  over-netting  with 
these  illegal  nets. 

8191.  They  only  got  up  after  the  nets  were  re- 
moved?— Yes. 

8192.  But  there  were  salmon  somewhere? — I be- 
lieve the  salmon  were  somewhere;  but  we  did  not 
get  them. 

8193.  Of  course,  you  are  aware,  in  a river  there 
may  be  many  salmon;  but  few  caught  with  the 
rod? — At  present  we  have  any  amount  of  salmon — 
a fair  supply  of  salmon  in  the  river;  but,  to  use 
an  angler’s  expression,  they  are  not  taking,  above 
the  Waterworks,  and  on  towards  Macroom. 

8194.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  from  the  bridge 
at  the  weir,  how  near  is  that  bridge  to  the  dam — 
what  is  the  distance  ? — I believe  about  twenty  yards 
—I  never  measured. 

8195.  There  is  no  law  preventing  fishing  so  near 
a dam? — There  is  not — with  rod  and  line — that  I 
am  aware  of. 

8196.  There  is  with  nets? — There  is — fifty  yards. 

8197.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  if  even  rod 
fishing  were  prevented  near  obstructions  of  that 
kind? — It  would  be  an  improvement;  but  I may 
Ml  you  the  anglers  on  this  river  have  no  place  to 
nsh  except  at  the  Waterworks. 

8198.  They  might  fish  below? — They  might — 
along  that  stream ; but  that  is  private  property. 

8199.  But  still  the  public  are  nob  interfered 
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with? — They  are  not  We  have  to  keep  a special  May  l,  1900. 
bailiff  at  the  Waterworks,  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  M --TT 
venting  poaching  being  carried  on  there.  Brennan.' 

8200.  Chairman. — Stroke-hauling? — Stroke-haul- 
ing is  carried  on  there. 

8201.  Professor  MTntosh. — That  costs  a con- 
siderable sum? — 15s.  a week.  When  the  fish  are  in 
a pool  at  Wellington  Bridge  they  can  strike  them 
with  a stroke-haul. 

_ 8202.  You  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  a sugges- 
tion of  the  kind? — I would.  I would  not  like  much 
to  interfere  with  fishermen. 

8203.  Because  they  could  fish  below? — Yes;  a 
few  hundred  yards  down. 

8204.  One  hundred  yards  from  the  weir? — Yes; 
down  to  Wellington  Bridge,  and  on  the  other  side, 
where  there  is  a pass,  there  is  a weir  hole  that  is 
very  good,  too. 

8205.  Have  you  any  further  remarks  to  make 
about  poisoning? — I have. 

8206.  You  mentioned,  in  1899,  you  had  a very 
serious  case  of  poisoning? — We  had — in  Malachy’s 
Hole. 

8207.  And  you  also  knew  that  there  was  poison- 
ing, the  previous  year,  to  a great  extent,  in  the 
Bandon? — I am  aware  of  it. 

8208.  Has  there  been  any  poisoning  since? — No, 
sir,  there  was  not.  In  June,  1899,  I was  at 
Macroom,  and  I got  information  that  a place  would 
be  poisoned — Malachy’s  Hole.  It  is  out  in  the  wild 
mountainous  district — Inchageelah — a large  hole 
on  the  Upper  Lee.  Next  morning  I went  to  the 
Macroom  train,  and  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
train. 

Chairman. — We  have  had  all  that  in  evidence. 

8209.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Have  you  anything 
fresh  to  add? — No,  nothing  fresh.  There  was  no 
poisoning  in  my  district  since. 

8210.  That  was  with  the  same  material — spurge? 

— Yes. 

8211.  Is  lime  used  in  your  district? — Very  little. 

8212.  Or  any  other  injurious  matter?  Then 
about  the  marking  of  the  fish? — The  marking  is 
just  like  as  if  you  tied  a cord  round  the  fish. 

8213.  Diced  with  the  net? — Yes;  I observed 
fish,  myself,  passing  up  at  the  Waterworks — the  back 
scales  are  cut  off. 

8214.  Have  you  seen  many  marked  with  the 
claws  or  teeth  of  seals? — Not  much  in  that  district. 

In  my  district  we  have  very  little. 

8215.  Are  there  many  seals  in  Cork  Harbour? — 

I only  saw  two  during  my  time. 

8216.  What  do  you  think  about  the  herring  nets? 

— I got  information,  at  one  time,  that  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  fish  killed  by  these  herring  nets 
at  Kinsale.  I made  a report  of  it.  They  were  sent 
in  boxes — young  fish ; but  I believe,  from  the  result 
of  the  inquiry,  people  were  of  opinion  that  they 
were  not  killed  that  way. 

8217.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  scringing — the. 
use  of  herring  nets  on  the  beach  ? — I do  not. 

8218.  You  are  quite  sure  that  has  been  done — 
they  have  captured  young  fish  by  herring  nets? — 

From  very  reliable  information. 

8219.  Do  you  remember  the  month? — I think,  the 
month  of  May,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 


Mr.  William  O'Sullivan  Galgey,  j.p„  examined. 


8220.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  make  your 
own  statement? — I have  taken  notes  of  a short 

• -a  ment  I wish  to  make.  I am  an  ex-officio  Con- 
servator of  the  River  Lee  for  several  years,  and 
T?®  a . fishery  which  I keep  for  my  own 

^en^’8  amusement.  The  fishing  on 
e Raver  Lee  has  been  going  from  bad  to 
orse  for  several  years,  and,  principally  since 

* e Y®11  was  raised  at  the  Waterworks.  I 
ncy  the  salmon  are  unable  to  pass  through  the  gap, 


owing  to  the  obstructions  in  it.  I have  also  seen  a 
board  or  something  of  the  kind,  at  the  mouth  of  it 
at  low  water. 

8221.  Which  gap  are  you  speaking  of? — The 
Queen’s  gap  in  the  Waterworks. 

8222.  Is  that  the  one  we  call  the  stairs? — Yes. 

8223.  The  fish  pass? — Which  would  prevent  the’ 
fry  from  going  into  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river 
when  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  I also  think  it 
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would  be  mucli  better  for  the  river  if  the  fishing 
season  was  not  opened  until  the  middle  of  February, 
instead  of  the  1st. 

8224.  That  was  the  case  in  old  days,  was  it  not? 
— It  was,  and  the  fishing  was  better  then,  as  by 
that  time  most  of  the  spent  fish  would  be  in  the 
salt  water,  and  would  return  to  the  river  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  would  be  of  some  use,  instead 
of  being  killed,  as  they  are  at  present.  If  this  was 
done  the  salmon  would  become  much  more  plentiful. 
I heard,  dining  my  sojourn  in  Scotland,  a hen 
salmon  casts  1,000  spawn  for  every  pound  she 
weighs. 

8225.  Mr.  Green.- -She  does  that  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland? — It  was  a Scotch  bailiff  on  the 
Dee  told  me  that;  but  it  may  not  be  generally 
known.  That  is  in  favour  of  not  killing  the 
old  fish,  because  the  net  men  would  have  as 
good  a chance  of  them  afterwards,  when 
they  came  up  in  the  autumn,  as  we  would. 
I also  think  that  the  killing  of  the  large  spent 
fish  accounts,  in  a great  measure,  for  the 
small  size  of  the  greater  number  of  fish  killed  in 
recent  years  in  the  Lee.  The  fish  are  running 
smaller  every  year.  I would  also  suggest  that  trout 
rods  be  licensed,  and  by  doing  so  a great  many  of 
tl.e  fry  would  be  spared,  and  also  would  add  to  the 
funds  of  the  Conservators. 

8226.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the 
licensing  of  a trout  rod  would  save  the  fry? — It 
would.  There  are  thousands  of  them  killed  by  trout 
reds-  in  the  small  rivers  near  me. 

8227.  Would  they  not  kill  them  more  if  they  had 
to  pay  a licence  duty? — The  small  boys  would  be 
cut  off. 

8228.  Professor  M'Intosh. — With  regard  to  the 
Waterworks,  do  you  think  the  dam  there  has  been 
prejudicial? — I fancy  it  has.  I fancy  the  fish  can- 
not go  through  it — I am  told  by  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  only  time  they  go  over  the 
weir  is  when  there  is  a flood,  and  it  is  not  through 
the  pass  they  go  at  all.  There  are  several  obstruc- 
tions in  it.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  it  was 
made  like  a stairs — 'that  fish  would  be  able  to  get 
through  it  better.  That  is  my  opinion. 

8229.  You  did  not  hear  the  witnesses  mentioning 
that  they  observed  the  salmon  going  up  quite 
easily? — Well,  people  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
tell  me  they  never  see  them  going  up. 

8230.  Chairman. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dunscombe’s 
own  evidence,  what  he  saw  himself? — I did  not. 

8231.  Professor  MTntosh. — Out  of  100  odd 
salmon,  most  of  them  went  up  that  pass  you  refer 
to.  You  also  mentioned  you  observed  a board? — 
Yes,  in  low  water,  and  one  time  the  fry  were  in  the 
river  it  would  prevent  them  going  down. 

8232.  That  would  be  only  a temporary  obstruc- 
tion, in  order  to  clear  something  or  another  for  a 
few  hours? — I fancy  if  they  are  kept  too  long  in  the 
fresh  water  they  get  delicate,  because  it  is  their 
nature  to  go  down  to  the  sea  at  a certain  time. 

8233.  But  a few  days  or  a few  weeks  would  not 
matter  for  smolts  ? — I don’t  know,  really ; I am  only 
just  giving  my  opinion. 

8234.  Was  the  board  you  saw  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stairs? — Yes. 

8235.  Chairman. — What  was  it  put  up  for? — I 
don’t  know,  unless  to  bring  more  water  to  the  Water- 
works. 

8236.  Professor  MTntosh.— In  previous  years, 
before  that  weir  was  placed  there,  you  found  more 
salmon  in  the  upper  waters? — Oh,  yes. 

8237.  And  there  are  few  now? — Yes. 

8238.  You  fish  above  the  pass? — Yes;  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Cork. 

8239.  Are  any  illegal  measures  ever  used  there? — 
Hew  do  you  mean? 

8240.  I mean  illegal  netting? — Well,  there  was  a 
net  near  me,  and  it  was  seized  last  year.  It  was 
worked  for  several  years. 


8241.  There  must  have  been  salmon  there  fn 
tempt  them?— Oh,  yes;  I understand  it  was  a dis- 
pute  they  had  about  the  sale  of  the  salmon  and 
information  was  given  to  the  bailiff,  and  the  net 
was  seized. 

8242.  Was  there  only  one  net? — One  net 

8243.  Is  not  netting  used  now  illegally?—1 TW 
is  a little,  I think. 

8244.  Then,  this  spring,  were  there  many  salmon 
up  there? — Well,  there  were  more  than  had  been 
for  the  last  few  years — more  fish  in  the  river  this 
year  than  has  been  for  some  years. 

8245.  That  is  rather  a satisfactory  piece  of  in- 
formation?— Well,  they  gob  good  chances.  The 
Sunday  floods  is  what  I seo  stock  the  river.  The 
nets  are  off,  and  they  get  a chance,  and  the 
weather  was  rough. 

8246.  The  men  who  used  the  nets  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood were  natives — they  did  not  come  from 
Cork? — No;  they  are  natives. 

8247.  You  think  the  watching  is  insufficient?— 
There  are  no  funds  to  keep  on  sufficient  bailiffs. 
The  police  give  some  assistance — not  much. 

8248.  Did  tho  Constabulary  detect  the  illegal 
netting? — No,  it  was  not;  it  was  through  in- 
formation, because  one  man  kept  too  much  of  the 
money,  and  another  told  then,  and  the  net  was 
given  up  to  the  bailiff.  It  was  at  my  place  the 
fish  were  killed — eight  fish  wore  caught  on  my  water. 

8249.  You  think  the  killing  of  spent  fish  still 
goes  on? — Yes;  the  spent  fish  are  killed  by  every- 
one, almost. 

8250.  By  gaff  and  hook? — The  men  gaff  them, 
and  take  them  away;  and  those  are  the  fish  that 
ought  to  be  protected. 

8251.  Then  you  thought  about  1,000  eggs  for 
every  pound  of  fish  was  the  average  ? — That  is  what 
a Scotch  keeper  told  me. 

Professor  MTntosh. — About  800. 

8252.  Chairman. — We  should  like  your  own 
opinion? — I was  over  in  Scotland,  and  that  is  what 
a head  water  bailiff  told  me. 

8263.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  mentioned 
specially  that  the  fish  were  diminished  in  size?— 
Yes,  they  are,  of  late  years;  they  are  running  small. 

8254.  Which  change  you  attribute  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  slats? — I should  say  so,  in  a great 
measure. 

8255.  Did  you  keep  the  weights  of  your  fish 
captured? — No. 

8256.  You  simply  took  an  external  view?— Yes. 

8257.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statistics  about 
weight? — No;  but  I would  know  the  weight  of  a 
fish. 

8258.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  suggest  a 
licence  for  rods? — Trout  rods. 

8259.  May  I ask  how  much  you  would  place  cn 
a trout  rod? — I should  say  5s.  at  least. 

8260.  You  think  that  would  not  press  injuriously 
on  poor  people? — I should  say  not.  Everyone  want- 
ing to  fish  would  pay  that  willingly,  I fancy,  and 
the  trout  would  increase. 

8261.  Would  you  approve  of  a size  limit?— In 
trout,  certainly.  Small  trout  ought  to  he  put  back 
into  the  water. 

8262.  Are  they  ever  sold  here  below  seven  inches? 
— I don’t  know;  they  are  taken  away— I “ave 
seen  them — by  boys. 

8263.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  axe  sold ? 
No. 

8264.  Then  on  the  whole  you  attribute  the 
diminution  to  the  weir? — Partly  to  the  weir, 
cause,  since  it  was  raised  I have  noticed  that 
fishing  is  much  worse  than  before. 

8265.  Is  that  the  general  impression  in  e 
neighbourhood? — I could  not  say. 

8266.  Chairman. — How  long  has  the  weir  be«j 
as  it  is  now? — About  six  years  ago  it  was  rai 
fourteen  inches. 
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8267.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  it  previously? — I think  we  had  more  fish 
then.  Of  course,  they  were  diminishing;  but  since 
the  weir  was  raised  I think  they  have  fallen  away 
more. 

8268.  Have  you  any  experience  of  poisons? — No; 
there  is  no  poisoning  carried  on  about  me. 

8269.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  with  regard 
tL  improvement  in  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Lee  ? — 
I think  there  should  be  a gunboat  at  the  harbour 
mouth,  and  also  the  police.  If  the  fines  were  given 
to  the  police  they  would  be  apt  to  look  better  after 
the  rivers  than  they  do  now. 


8270.  What  about  the  upper  waters? — I mean  Uay\,  iseo 
the  police  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  upper  waters.  Mr 

8271.  Anything  else? — We  want  more  bailiffs — O’Sullivan 

we  have  not  enough  money.  Ga'gey,  j.p. 

8272.  How  are  you  to  raise  the  money? — That  is 
the  thing;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

8273.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  attend  meetings  of 
the  Conservators? — I have  not  attended  this  year; 

I have  not  been  very  well. 

8274.  Do  you  attend  at  meetings  in  reference  to 
the  finances  of  the  Board? — Yes. 


Mr.  James  Penrose, 

8275.  Chairman. — You  have  given  evidence 
before  the  Commission  before? — Yes ; in  Dublin. 

8276.  You  wish  to  add  something  to  that? — A 
very  few  remarks,  which  I just  noted  down  here. 
When  I stated,  in  my  evidence  in  Dublin,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  any  extension  made  in  the  weekly  close 
time  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
a large  portion  of  the  fish  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s property  to  those  owning  the  fisheries  above 
him  as  far  as  Clondulane  when,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fish  would  be  stopped  by  the  mill  weir,  Professor 
MTntosh  asked  me  whether  I was  aware  that  the 
extension  of  the  weekly  close  time  in  Norway  had 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  take  of  salmon  in 
the  rivers  as  a whole.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  time  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Blackwater 
and  of  the  rivers  in  Norway  might  be  very  different. 
For  instance,  in  Norway,  I am  not  aware  that  there 
are  many  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  fish  similar 
to  the  weir  at  Lismore  and  the  mill  weirs  at  Clon- 
dulane and  Fernioy.  I have  seen  it  stated  by  the 
fishery  statistics  of  the  Norway  rivers  that  although 
there  have  been  yearly  fluctuations,  a steady  and 
striking  increase  has  occurred  since  1876,  if  spread 
over  a period  of  years.  And  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  take  at  Lismore  during  the  same  period, 
although  the  weekly  close  time  has  not  been  there 
extended.  From  the  chart  that  I produce — I think 
you  have  already  a copy — it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  take  at  Lismore  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  less  than  in  any  other  river  marked 
on  the  chart  during  the  same  period.  A like  falling 
off  has  occurred  in  Scotland,  England,  and,  I believe, 
aJso,  in  Norway  and  America  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  Screeb  Fishery,  in  Connemara,  where 
uo  nets  are  used,  the  take,  a couple  of  years  ago,  had 
decreased  enormously.  I,  therefore,  think  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  attxibute  the  falling  off  in  the  take  in 
the  Blackwater,  which  has  been  less  than  in  other 
rivers,  solely  to  the  Lismore  weir,  and  to  the  net- 
ting, when  one  hears  of  a far  greater  falling  off  in  a 
river  where  there  are  no  nets.  Any  reduction  made 
m the  number  of  nets  in  the  tideway  near  Youghal 
would  merely  result  in  the  fishermen  so  stopped 
from  fishing  removing  their  nets  and  boats  to  the 
outside  fishery,  where  a public  right  exists,  and  it 
is  on  account  of  this  public  right,  which  exists  at 
the  mouth  of  all  rivers,  and  in  the  estuaries  of  many 
of  them,  that  I think  we  can  claim  fairly  some 
assistance  from  the  public  purse  with  a view  to 
establishing  hatcheries. 

8277.  Or  protection? — Or  protection.  I have 
eien  it  stated  in  a good  many  books  dealing  with 
the  subject  that  spring  fish — at  least,  that  is  the 
theory  put  forward  in  a good  many  of  the  books — 
that  spring  fish  are  not  fish  that  are  going  to  spawn 
that  year.  I don’t  know  whether  that  is  a subject 
that  the  Commission  intends  to  try  and  get  evidence 
ppon;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  rather  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

8278.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  a spring  fish 
^y  he  a fish  that  is  going  to  spawn  ? — That  is  not 
£omg  to  spawn  that  year. 


■P.,  further  examined. 

8279.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
dees  anybody  say  he  is? — Yes;  some  people  hold 
so,  and,  I think,  some  valuable  information  could 
be  got  if  trial  hauls  could  be  made  in  the  winter, 
before  the  nets  are  on,  when  these  fish  are  running. 
If  they  could  be  marked,  it  might  be  found  out 
what  happens  to  these  fish : whether  they  drop 
back  to  the  sea  before  they  come  up  again  to  spawn. 

8280.  Professor  MTntosh. — Of  course,  a spring 
fish  may  be  a fish  that  will  spawn.  You  say  it  is 
oue  that  may  not  spawn;  but  it  may  spawn? — 
Then  I think  it  would  be  a very  interesting  subject 
for  inquiry. 

8281.  I think  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  un- 
doubtedly, some  do.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why 
they  should  not? — I don’t  know,  myself ; but  if  it  is 
a fact  that  they  do  not  spawn  I think  it  would  be 
a very  interesting  subject  for  inquiry,  because  a 
great  many  people  hold  that  the  reason  for  letting 
spring  fish  up  is  to  increase  the  breeding  stock  in 
the  river.  If  they  do  not  spawn  there  is  no  absolute 
need  to  let  them  up  if  you  merely  consider  the 
future  as  regards  stocking  the  river  with  spawning 
fish. 

8282.  That  is  a point,  of  course,  that  a scientific 
examination  of  the  salmon  question  will  make  more 
certain;  but  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes  there 
is  no  reason  why  a fish  running  up  from  December 
to  January  should  not  spawn,  and  many  do.  Then 
you  mentioned  about  the  removal  of  nets  not  neces- 
sarily increasing  rod  fishing — what  are  your  observa- 
tions upon  that  point? — I mean  that  any  nets  that 
were  stopped  fishing  in  the  estuary  would  take  outside 
licences  and  go  and  fish  in  the  place  where  there  is 
a public  right  of  fishery  outside  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  You  are  merely  moving  them  from  one  place 
to  another.  You  would  increase  the  number  of 
nets  outside,  while  reducing  the  number  in  the 
estuary. 

8283.  Yes;  but  you  also  mentioned  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  rivers  where  there  were  no  nets? — 
Yes. 

8284.  What  particular  river? — In  the  Screeb 
Fishery — Mr.  St.  George’s.  You  had  evidence- 
about  it. 

8285.  Do  you  know  any  other  instance? — No; 
that  is  the  only  instance  I heard  of. 

8286.  Are  you  aware  of  the  South  Esk,  in  Scot- 
land, where  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for 
three  years  in  removing  nets  entirely? — No;  that 
is  the  only  instance  I know  of. 

8287.  Where,  so  far  as  known,  the  rod  fishing 
has  rather  diminished? — So  Mr.  St.  George  said. 

8288.  In  the  Screeb.  I refer  to  the  South  Esk? 
— No;  I have  not. 

8289.  Then  you  think  that  public  help  might  well 
be  given  to  hatcheries? — I think  so. 

8290.  Mainly  for  what  reason? — The  public  have 
a right  to  fish  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and,  as  the 
public  have  a right,  I think  we  have  a right  to  ask 
for  help  from  the  public  purse. 


Mr.  .James 
Penrose,  i r. 
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8291.  The  public  have  a great  interest  in  the 
saimon  fisheries  generally? — Yes;  as  consumers,  par- 
ticularly. 

8292.  You  would  not  abolish  the  local  contribu- 
tions?— Oh,  certainly  not. 

8293.  You  would  have  help  from  both? — Cer- 
tainly. 

8294.  You  would  make  the  local  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  Government  grant  ? — I should,  certainly. 

8295.  Not  less? — Not  less. 

8296.  Have  you  anything  further  to  tell  us  about 
ihe  experience  of  this  year? — A marked  increase. 

8297.  In  what  proportion? — I cannot  give  you 
the  exact  figures.  Mr.  Foley  can  give  them. 

8298.  But  should  we  not  have  his  evidence,  per- 
haps you  might  give  us  an  idea — is  it  one-third 
more? — I cannot;  but  it  is  a decided  increase. 

8299.  The  spring  fishing  is  important? — Yes;  I 
a in  talking  of  nets  now,  and  the  Lismore  fishery. 

8300.  Below  the  weir? — Below  the  weir — well, 
they  fish  above  the  weir,  sometimes;  but  very 
seldom. 

8301.  They  also  fish  in  the  pool  below? — Yes; 
down  as  far  as  the  bridge. 

8302.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  diminution  of  late  years? — Except  that 
I think  it  is  one  of  those  ups  and  downs  that 
occur  in  salmon  fisheries. 


^8303.  You  do  not  believe  in  its  permanency ?- 

8304.  Mr.  Green.— You  represent,  of  course  fU 

Duke  of  Devonshire?— Yes.  Se’  018 

8305.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  spends  a 
deal  of  money  on  protection? — Yes, 

8306.  And  he  also  pays  the  10  per  cent,  rate  nr 

his  valuation  ? — Yes.  0 

^ 8307.  That  valuation,  I suppose,  is  pretty  big? 


8308.  We  could  get  that  valuation  at  the  Yalua 
tion  Office.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what 
it  is? — I don’t  think  I remember  the  figure  at  this 
moment. 

8309.  Besides  the  10  per  cent,  rate  which  he  pan 

io  the  Board  of  Conservators,  he  pays,  I take  it  to 
the  general  county  funds? — Yes.  ’ 

8310.  A very  much  larger  amount  than,  of 
course,  the  Conservators? — I forget  what  the  figures 
are.  I have  not  got  a memorandum  of  them.  I 
can  let  you  have  it. 

8311.  I think  it  would  be  very  valuable,  indeed 
if  you  would  let  us  have  the  valuation,  and  the 
amount  he  pays  as  a tax  to  the  county  funds,  be- 
sides the  10  per  cent.,  because  we  have  been  think- 
ing that  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  money  goes 
from  the  fisheries  to  the  county  funds? — Yes;  county 
cess  and  poor’s  rate. 

8312.  If  you  would  let  us  have  that,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  you? — Yes. 


Mr.  George 
Montgomery. 


Mr.  George  Montgomery  examined. 


8313.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  read  your 
own  notes  to  us  first,  and  then  answer  questions? — 
I have  only  got  notes  of  the  valuation  I pay  and  the 
taxes  I pay. 

8314.  Have  you  noticed  whether  there  is  an  in- 
crease or  a decrease  in  the  salmon  and  trout  in  the 
Blackwater  river  of  recent  vears? — Certainly;  a 
large  decrease. 

8315.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — Partly  to 
climatic  causes,  and  partly  to  over-netting  in  the 
fresh  water  portion  of  the  river.  I don’t  talk  of 
the  salt  water,  for  I have  no  experience  of  it. 

8316.  Has  it  been  steadily  decreasing,  or  has 
it  been  going  in  waves — rather  up  and  down?— I 
may  almost  say  steadily  decreasing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1893.  1893  was  a fair  average  year  on  my 
water. 

8317.  And  from  that  to  now?— Before  that,  1885 
was  a very  good  year,  1887  was  a good  year — except 
the  summer.  1887  was  the  year  of  the  Jubilee— a 
■very  dry  year.  The  spring  fishing  was  excellent, 
and  the  summer  fishing  went  away  entirely,  because 
'it  so  hot.  With  the  exception  of  these  three 
years,  since  1884  it  has  been  steadily  declining.  I 
may  mention  that  my  water  is  fished  very  hard. 
It  is  fished  by  four  or  five  excellent  men  every  day 
they  possibly  can. 

8318.  1891-92-93 — how  do  they  look? — They 
were  bad  with  the  exception  of  1893. 

8319.  Mr.  Dennehy,  I think,  said  they  were  vood? 
— 1893  was  a good  year. 

8320.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  you 
•.could  make  to  us  as  to  the  course  that  would  be 
roost  beneficial  to  the  increase  of  fish  in  the  future? 
.How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  upper  net 
fishing? — What  I would  propose  to  do — I should 
like  to  see  either  a lengthening  of  the  weekly  close 
time,  or  a portion  of  the  Lismore  weir,  which  is 
called  the  killing  hatch,  giving  up  fishing,  or  else 
hired  by  the  upper  proprietors  to  allow  more  fish 
to  come  through. 

8321.  Do  you  think  the  upper  proprietors  are 
willing  to  make  some  monetary  sacrifice  for  that?— 
My  tenants  and  myself  are  willing  to  give  very 


large  sums,  so  certain  are  we  that  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  falling  off. 

8322.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  being  attended  to? — I hope 
so. 

8323.  There  is  no  poison  in  the  Blackwater?— No. 

8324.  Is  there  much  gaffing,  or  taking  of  old 
fish? — No.  I recollect,  in  the  years  I talk  of— in 
the  eighties — continually  coming  home  from  hunting 
late,  and  I used  to  see  the  rivers  lighted  up.  I am 
happy  to  say  I hunt  a pretty  good  lot  still,  and  I 
never  see  that  now,  simply  because  the  fish  are  not 
there. 

8325.  Do  you  advocate  that  the  killing  hatch 
should  be  opened  longer  ? — It  is  a long  thing  to  go 
into — the  construction  of  the  weir;  but  from  all 
1 have  heard  and  seen  it  seems,  from  the  evidence 
given  by  the  lessees  of  the  Lismore  Weir,  that  their 
take  was  so  enormously  increased,  contemporane- 
ously with  our  take  having  so  much  diminished, 
that  it  must  be  the  way  the  fish  are  taken  by  the 
Lismore  Weir  that  has  shortened  our  supply,  coupled 
with  the  climatic  influences — the  very  dry  springs. 
We  had  a succession  of  dry  springs,  and  February, 
that  used  to  be  a very  bad  month  in  my  water,  is 
now  our  best  month,  because  the  river  is  stocked 
before  the  netting  begins. 

8326.  What  is  your  fishery  rated  at  for  poor 
rate? — £500  a year. 

8327.  What  does  that  go  to— entirely . to  the 
county  rate? — What  I paid  last  year  makes 
£187  10s. 

8328.  And  for  that  the  fishery  qua  fishery  ge“ 
back  no  return? — Nothing. 

8329.  Mr.  Green. — Except  the  10  per  ce™"7' 

Except  the  10  per  cent.,  and  then  I virtually  Q° 
all  that  myself,  for  I keep  two  watchers,  and  I bave 
a good  Scotch  keeper.  . , 

8330.  Chairman.— Do  you  see  any  reason,  loos- 
ing at  it  in  the  broadest  point  of  view,  why  so 
portion  of  that  paid  by  the  fisheries  should  n 
ear-marked  for  protection  or  hatcheries  ?-—l 
always  struck  me  as  extraordinary  paying  tha  5 
of  money — precisely  the  same  taxes  as  you  P*y 
land.  I should  not  get  some  protection  from 
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police  force.  One  policeman  is  worth  twenty  bailiffs 

the  mere  sight  of  him — and  it  seems,  to  me,  an 

extraordinary  thing  that  I should  pay  rates  to  that 
extent  on  a valuation  of  £500  on  water-,  and  get 
no  protection,  and  yet,  if  I paid  it  off  land  I would. 

8331.  Against  illegalities  of  all  sorts? — Yes. 

8332.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of 
hatcheries  at  all? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I know 
anything  of  that.  I subscribed  a little  to  Mr. 
"Foley's  hatchery. 

8333.  Mr.  Gkeen. — Does  the  agricultural  grant 
relieve  you,  in  any  way,  of  your  taxes  on  the 
fisheries? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  This  year  the 
utw  rate  has  come  in,  and  I fancy  that  I am  on  the 
■wrong  side  of  the  book.  I know  all  our  rates  have 
been  higher. 

8334.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  attribute  the 
diminution  to  climatic  causes,  and  to  the  weir? — 
To  a certain  extent  to  climatic  causes,  and  also  to 
the  weir.  I mean  to  say  that  in  springs  like  we 
Lave  had  for  the  last  few  years — dry  springs — of 
cturse  the  water  has  not  been  there,  and,  therefore, 
the  fish  are,  naturally,  not  attracted  to  come  up. 

8335.  Whereas,  in  1893,  you  had  abundance  of 
water? — I cannot  exactly  say.  I cannot  tell  you 
whether  there  was  more  water  then;  but  it  was  a 
good  year. 

8336.  But  you  had  a very  great  change  in  the 
result? — Yes;  more  came  up.  It  was  one  of  those 
years  you  see  in  salmon — I am  talking  of  forty 
years’  experience  of  the  Blackwater. 

8337.  And  at  the  commencement  of  the  forty 
years’  period  the  salmon  were  much  more  abundant  ? 
—In  those  days,  for  our  take  to  the  31st  May.  700 
was  a good  year,  and  now  we  are  considered  to  have 
done  very  well  this  year,  and  it  is  about  170. 

8338.  Do  you  remember  if,  in  1887,  the  early 
part  of  the  fishing  season  was  marked  by  an 


abundance  of  water,  while  the  summer  was  very 
&J ? — Yes,  it  was;  I have  reason  to  recollect  that. 

8339.  Can  you  give  us  any  experience  of  the 
result  of  temperatures? — No,  I cannot,  except  that, 
of  course,  naturally,  a wet  spring  comes  with  a low 
temperature— am  I right?— or  is  it  a high  tempera- 
ture? 


M av  1, 1900. 
Mr.  George 
Montgomery. 


8340.  You  keep  records,  do  you? — No;  but  if 
we  have  wet  weather  in  the  spring  it  is  not  a cold 
west  wind. 

8341.  What  are  the  reasons  which  lead  you  to 
recommend  the  lengthening  of  the  weekly  close 
time? — Merely  to  try  and  get  more  fish  up  through 
the  weir. 

8342.  Because,  if  you  open  one  of  the  killing 
hatches,  that  will  also  supply  you? — Then  we  would 
not  want  the  weekly  close  time,  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  it,  and  a good  deal 
of  law,  and,  happily,  we  are  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
we  want  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  it  by  paying  a rent, 
and  enable  a few  fish  to  come  up. 

8343.  Then  there  is  very  little  poaching  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — There  is  not  poaching,  because 
there  are  no  fish.  There  would  be  poaching  if  there 
was  fish,  I am  quite  sure. 

8344.  May  I ask  what  kind  of  poaching? — What 
I talk  of  is  poaching  in  the  close  time  in  the  small 
rivers  that  run  up — the  Funcheon  and  the  Araglen 
run  near  my  place,  and  when  the  fish  run  up  there 
to  spawn  it  is  hard  to  protect  them.  People  look 
on  that  as  their  season. 

8345.  In  former  years,  did  that  take  place  to  a 
large  extent? — Yes ; but  the  quantity  of  fish  coming 
up  the  river  was  much  larger.  I recollect  the  time 
when  there  were  no  Fishery  Commissioners,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  fish. 

8346.  Chairman. — Then  the  Fishery  Com- 

missioners spoiled  the  fishing  in  Ireland! 


Mr.  J.  H.  Sealy.  j.p.,  examined. 


8347.  Chairman. — Are  you  a fisherman? — Yes, 
on  the  Arragideen  and  Bandon.  I simply  wanted 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  poisoning  of  the  river 
that  came  under  my  own  notice.  Last  year  we  were 
hunting  on  the  river,  and  we  came  upon  some  dead 
bout.  Higher  up  the  stream,  we  followed  up,  and 
we  saw  some  more  dead  trout,  and  then  we  came 
upon  some  spurge  put  into  the  river. 

8348.  What  month? — I think  about  June  of  last 
year. 

8349.  Low  water? — Yes ; the  water  was  low,  and 
we  found  the  spurge.  It  had  been  put  down  at 
^astleview  Bridge,  near-  Castleview  Mills,  and  we 
were  told  that  there  were  a great  many  fish 
dr:troyed,  and  I could  see,  for  myself,  the  trout,  be- 
cause I picked  them  up  in  the  river,  and  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river. 

8350.  What  state  was  the  spurge — was  it  solid? — 
It  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  macerated  or  beaten  up. 

8351.  Was  it  the  roots  or  the  growing  plant? — 
The  roots,  and  part  of  the  plant  itself,  had  been 
pounded  and  put  into  a bag,  and  the  bag  had  been 
put  into  the  river. 

8352.  Did  you  find  the  bag? — The  bag  was 
found;  but  I did  not  see  the  bag.  I take  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  Arragideen  river,  and  was 
instrumental  in  getting  a bailiff  put  on  every  year. 

.r  several  years  there  have  been  complaints  of  the 
liver  having  been  poisoned,  and  spurge  found  higher 

8353.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  this  Com- 
mission as  to  how  to  remedy  that  evil? — If  we  could 
get  a grant  to  assist  the  funds. 

8354.  No;  the  abandonment  of  poisonra?? — T 
should  say  the  poisoners  ought  not  to  have  the 
option  of  a fine;  they  ough'.  to  get  imprisonment. 

8355.  You  heard  what  has  been  said  here,  that  it 


is  impossible  to  catch  the  men  who  put  in  the 
poison,  and  the  only  way  to  catch  them  is  by  pro- 
secuting persons  for  taking  out  fish  that  had  been 
poisoned? — I should  prosecute  the  taker,  or  those 
with  whom  poisoned  fish  are  found. 

8356.  Supposing  he  took  it  in  ignorance — he  finds 
a fish  on  the  river.  Would  you  send  him  to  prison  ? 
— That  would  be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  would 
be  rather  hard  to  do  that  unless  notices  were  posted 
up  along  the  river  that  such  would  be  the  punish- 
ment for  taking  out  dead  fish  or  poisoned  fish. 

8357.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  did  not  see 
this  poison? — Yes,  I saw  the  spurge.  There  was 
seme  of  it  about  the  river:  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
had  evidently  been  opened.  I did  not  see  the 
bag  when  taken  out  of  the  river,  for  I was  busy 
picking  up  the  trout,  and  when  I came  up  they 
told  me  they  had  found  the  bag  with  some  of  the 
spurge  in  it. 

8358.  Were  there  any  salmon? — I did  not  see  any 
salmon;  but  I heard  that  there  was  a donkey  cart 
full  of  salmon,  taken  away  that  morning.  The 
keeper  told  me  that  there  was  a donkey  load  taken 
away;  but  I don’t  know  that  there  was  direct  evi- 
dence as  to  seeing  them  forthcoming. 

8359.  That  was  in  June,  1899? — It  was  last 
summer — the  beginning  of  summer. 

8360.  You  do  not  think  it  was  the  previous  year? 
— It  was  last  year  and  the  year  before  that  it  was 
poisoned,  and  a great  many  fish  killed,  and  for 
several  years  it  has  been  poisoned,  and  it  is  a great 
drawback  to  the  river — not  only  the  poisoning,  but 
the  lighting  of  the  river,  higher  up,  in  the  winter 
time. 

8361.  As  an  angler  you  have  had  many  years’ 
experience  of  this  river? — I don’t  profess  to  be 
very  much  of  an  angler;  but  I am  very  fond  of  it. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Sealy,  r.r. 
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I know  this  river  since  my  childhood.  My  brother 
fished  the  river,  and  he  was  very  good — above  the 
average  fisherman — and  some  years  he  would  take 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  say,  eleven.  On  one 
cr  two  occasions  he  caught  eleven,  on  another,  four- 
teen on  the  opening  day  of  the  season.  Some  of 
them  were  old  fish,  of  course;  but  this  year  he 
would  not  take  more  than  one  or  two  old  fish. 

8362.  What  is  the  condition  this  season? — This 
season  is  very  bad,  indeed.  I was  out  two  or  three 
times,  myself,  and  I did  not  even  see  a fish  or  get 
a rise. 

8363.  Have  any  salmon  been  caught  this  year? — 
Very  few  on  the  Arragideen — scarcely  any.  I have 
not  heard  of  one.  We  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  put  a keeper  on  for  the  present.  We  are  going 
to  put  one  on  this  month. 

8364.  That  is  the  only  poaching  that  you  know 
of  there? — Poisoning,  and  the  lighting  of  the  river 
in  winter. 

8365.  Spearing — that  occurs,  also,  in  the  Arra- 
gideen?— That  occurs  also,  and  there  are  a groat 
many  fry  taken  at  the  weirs,  I am  told. 

8366.  By? — They  are  taken  in  baskets  and  small 
nets.  There  is  a mill  there,  and  the  fry  come  down 
when  the  water  is  low.  They  come  down  through 
this  mill  race,  and  they  take  them — they  say  they 
can  take  them  in  bucketfuls. 

8367.  Is  that  a fact — from  your  own  observation  ? 
—Not  from  my  own  observation,  but  from  a 

keeper.  Two  or  three  days  ago  he  told  me. 

8368.  And  who  is  the  owner  of  the  mill? — A man 
named  O’Leary,  Castleview  Mill.  It  is  a grist  mill. 

8369.  Are  there  any  guards  on  the  mill  race? — 
There  is  a weir.  I don’t  think  there  are  any  fishery 
guards  or  anything  to  prevent  the  fish  from  going 
down.  There  is  the  sluice,  of  course. 

8370.  The  fry  get  in? — The  fry  can  get  through 
the  sluices,  of  course. 

8371.  And  are  captured  in  the  mill  race? — Yes, 
by  baskets,  bags,  or  nets,  or  whatever  engine  they 
employ  to  take  them. 

8372.  Any  other  illegal  practices  in  your 
neighbourhood?— I am  afraid  there  is  a good  deal 
of  illegality  going  on  in  the  tidal  water  with  regard 
to  nets — I am  speaking,  altogether,  of  the  Arra- 
gideen now. 

8373.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Arragideen,  what  kind 
of  nets  do  they  use? — Salmon  nets,  and  nets  for  white 
fish,  small  and  large.  It  opens  into  the  salt  water 
at  Timoleague,  and  goes  down  into  Courtmacsherry 
Harbour.  There  are  five  nets,  I understand,  at 
Courtmacsherry.  They  are  not  overlooked  suffi- 


ciently, and  they  don’t  confine  themselves  to  n, 
close  season  or  to  the  hours  at  which  thev  .wu 
stop  their  nets.  ^ should 

8374.  That  it  the  weekly,  as  well  as  the  ,m,„, 

close  season  ? — Yes.  1 31 

8375.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  annual  rlv 
time?— I am  afraid  they  do,  because  I have  spp 
fiom  a cottage  that  we  have  at  the  seaside  at 
mine-I  have  seen  them  fishing  with  iets,  ,td 
through  a powerful  glass  I have  seen  them  talZ 
up  fish  at  illegal  times — February  and  Januitrv 
There  ought  to  be  a supervision  of  some  sort 
coastguards,  several  years  ago,  used  to  look  after 
that,  and  prevent  it,  to  a great  extent,  and  -he 
police  used,  also,  to  do  so;  but  now  the  coasteuarrk 
are  not  allowed  to  look  after  it. 


8376.  Are  these  nets  licensed?— Oh,  yes  licenced 
nets ; and  some  of  them,  I am  afraid,  are  nets  that 
are  unlicensed  also.  They  go  out  with  the  professed 
idea  of  fishing  for  sprats  and  small  fish— white  fish 
and  bait— and  I think  they  take  a great  many 


8377.  Would  you  suggest  anything  with  regard 
to  the  nets,  such  as  placing  a metal  label  on  each 
net,  so  as  to  distinguish  it?— I think  that  would  be 
a very  good  thing,  indeed,  if  something  of  that  sort 
was  done. 

8378.  So  that  the  net  and  the  station  might  be 
associated? — Yes;  but  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
coastguards,  at  night  time,  could  be  put  on  to  watch 
them  if  used  illegally. 

8379.  That  would  aid  the  coastguards  in  detec- 
tion?— Yes,  very  materially. 

8380.  How  many  of  these  nets  might  be  illegal?— 
I cannot  say  that ; there  may  be  a great  many. 

8381.  Chairman. — A dozen? — Say  a half-dozen, 
to  be  within  the  mark,  and  there  may,  probably,  be 
more. 

8382.  Mr.  Green. — But  if  they  have  a perfect 
right  to  use  them  for  coarse  fish,  you  cannot  v.all 
them  illegal  ? — Except  when  they  are  taking  salmon 
and  white  trout. 

8383.  Professor  MTntosh. — They  go  ostensibly 
for  white  fish? — Yes. 

8384.  But,  often,  they  capture  trout  and 
salmon? — I have  no  doubt  they  do.  White  trout 
come  up  there. 

8385.  Where  do  they  fish? — From  the  point  of 
Courtmacsherry  right  up  to  Timoleague — there  is 
a narrow  channel  going  up  to  Timoleague— and  they 
fish  there,  and,  often,  they  fish  above  Tunoleague 
Bridge,  which  is  above  their  proper  region  for 
fishing. 


Mr.  Frank 
M'Cotter,  b.l, 


Mr.  Frank  M'Cotter, 
Would  you  allow  me  to  supplement  my  evidence 
by  a couple  of  remarks.  I quite  forgot  to  mention 
the  extent,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  that  the  winter 
poaching  or  killing  of  salmon  in  the  close  season 
prevails  in  West  Cork.  I consider  that  it  is  much 
more  destructive  than  poisoning.  As  far  as  I have 
found  out,  after  a very  exhaustive  inquiry — it  is 
not  a thing  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  about — at 
the  lowest  calculation,  I would  say  1,500  salmon  are 
killed  m the  district  that  I am  conversant  with, 
fw  a,  ^a®iUS  of  ten  miles.  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  at  least  1,500  spawning  salmon  are  killed  every 
year— I am  perfectly  sure  of  that.  I know  one 
man  pretty  well,  and  he  put  down  150  as  the 
number  he  himself  took  out  of  one  small  stream; 
and,  also,  I heard  from  another  source  that  there 
was  one  very  considerable  street  in  a particular 
village  which  was  absolutely  stocked  with  fish  killed 
in  the  spawning  season — salted  and  hung  up. 


b.l.,  further  examined.  , 

8386.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  thing  further 
than  your  suggestion,  given  to  us  in  your  evidence 
in  chief,  as  to  the  best  means  of  stopping  that?-—I 
don’t  see  any  other  way  of  stopping  it  than  making 
it  a criminal  offence.  The  worst  of  fines  is  that 
fines  are  generally  made  up.  If  you  are  fined  for 
anything  in  this  country  you  have  always  a very 
good  chance  of  making  it  up  among  the  neighbours, 
if  you  represent  that  you  are  a hard-used  person. 
Fines  under  the  Fishery  Acts  are  generally  col- 
lected. But  people  don’t  like  to  face  imprisonment 
in  winter.  I would  suggest  three  months’  imprison- 
ment. I just  mention  that  fact  because,  I think, 
the  evil  done  by  poisoning,  at  least,  on  some  nvers, 
is  exaggerated.  ’ 

8387.  There  is  more  harm  done,  in  your  opinion, 
by  killing  the  breeding  fish? — Undoubtedly;  I am 
certain  of  that. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  MAY  4th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 

Present: — Sir  Robert  U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Barb.,  m.p.,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s., 
anti  Rev.  W.  S.  Green. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — On  the  day  this  Commission  opened 
for  the  first  time,  in  Dublin,  Lord  Justice  Walker, 
our  Chairman — we  are  sorry  he  has  been  unable  to 


be  with  us  to-day — made  use  of  the  following  words, 
which  we  think  it  well  to  repeat  in  each  place  we 
visit.  (Reads  Chairman’s  opening  statement.) 


Mr.  Thomas  Scully  examined. 


May  i,  1900. 


8388.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  notes  of  what 
evidence  you  desire  to  give  to  us  1— -Yes,  sir;  I was 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  examine  Clon- 
dulane  Weir,  and  report  on  it  as  to  its  efficiency  as 
a salmon  pass. 

8389.  You  are  an  engineer! — Yes,  and  I have 
drawn  up  a report  and  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Penrose. 

I have  it  here.  Mr.  Penrose  was  of  opinion  that 
the  best  thing  I could  do  was  to  read  this  as  a basis 
of  anything  I have  to  say. 

8390.  It  is  a report  on  the  weir  we  visited  yester- 
day, above  Careysville? — Yes. 

8391.  If  you  hand  in  the  written  report,  and 
then,  with  the  model  in  your  hand,  explain,  shortly, 
what  it  is,  we  will  read  it  in  making  our  report. 
(Witness  hands  in  report.) 

8392.  Secretary. — This  is  nob  confidential  to  Mr. 
Penrose? — No. 

8393.  Chairman. — It  was  made  to  him  for  our 
u-e? — Yes. 

8394.  You  will,  perhaps,  shortly  tell  us  what  it 
is! 

Witness  (producing  model)  said: — This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a section  of  Clondulane  Weir.  I pro- 
cured the  model  in  the  Lismore  Fishery  Office,  and, 
33  far  as  the  actual  section  of  the  weir  goes,  it  is 
n't  very  correct;  but  as  a model  of  the  existing 
nasses  you  may  take  that  as  correct.  There  are 
four  steps  in  it.  This  is  as  it  was  designed  and 
constructed,  in  1881,  by  Mr.  Richard  Foley.  It 
has  been  slightly  altered  since.  The  alterations  con- 
ned in  lowering  this  step  at  one  side,  and  lowering 
another  step  at  the  opposite  side — lowering  the  steps 
alternately  at  one  side,  as  shown  by  that  (producing 
second  model).  You  may  take  that  as  an  accurate 
model  of  the  pass  as  it  is  now ; but  at  the  time  this 
was  designed  the  plan  showed  at  low  water  level — 
when  the  water  would  be  on  a level  with  the  crest 
of  the  weir,  the  water  in  the  pool  below  was  shown 
about  six  inches  below  the  lower  step  of  the  weir.  I 
went  to  examine  it  the  other  day,  when  the  water 
was  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  weir,  and  the  water 
m the  pool  below  was  nearly  two  feet  below  the 
lower  step  of  the  weir.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
low  water  level,  for  some  cause,  has  been  lowered  in 
the  pool  below. 

8395.  What  was  the  date  you  noticed  that? — 
30th  of  April,  this  year.  There  is  quite  a little 
waterfall,  and  the  water  in  front  of  the  pass  was  by 
far  the  smoothest  water  at  the  toe  of  the  weir. 
Ihe  water  everywhere  else  gave  nice  water,  that  fish 
would  try;  but  there  was  no  lead  to  the  pass.  I 
m?de  a sketch  showing  what  I moan.  (Sketch  pro- 

8396.  That  is  the  mill  dnm  on  the  left? — Yes, 
and  the  prim*  fault  of  the  pass  appeared  to  be  that 
there  was  no  lead  for  the  fish.  Of  course,  the  remedy 


would  be  either  to  raise  the  water  in  the  lower  pool,  Mr  Thomas 

so  as  to  bring  the  water  up  to  nearly  the  height  of  Scully. 

the  lower  step,  or  to  let  the  water  flow  in  a straight 

stream,  to  give  a lead  for  the  fish,  and  the  pass 

should  be  set  back  more  in  the  weir,  even  back  to 

the  toe  of  the  weir,  or,  perhaps,  a little  further  back 

still.  But  if  the  lower  step  were  lowered  one  foot  or 

two  feet  it  would  mean  that  all  the  steps  would  want 

to  be  lowered  proportionately,  and,  probably,  the 

pools  deepened.  That  would  he  a very  troublesome 

job. 

8397.  That  is  in  the  power  of  the  Fisheiy  In- 
spectors to  order  now,  is  it  not? — I believe  it  is ; but 
then  that  would  only  steepen  the  pass.  If  it  was  to 
be  lowered  here,  I think  the  way  would  be  to 
lengthen  the  pass  above  the  weir.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  lengthen  it  below,  because  you  ruin  the 
lead.  A salmon  pass  ought  to  be  designed  to  give 
a good  lead,  and  quite  suitable  at  some  particular 
level  of  the  river  when  the  pass  would  be  most 
required — whatever  level  would  prevail  at  that  sea- 
son, when  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a good 
pass.  The  peculiarity  of  this  pass,  as  it  stands,  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  well  any  particular  level 
of  the  water. 

8398.  Either  high  or  low? — Either  high  or  low. 

If  the  water  below  rises  so  as  to  let  the  water  flow 


over  the  lower  step  without  a fall  it  will  mean  two 
feet  of  water  over  the  crest  of  the  weir,  and  nearly 
drown  the  whole  thing.  Then  at  the  head  of  the 
tail  race  there  are  three  iron  sluices  that  let  the 
water  into  the  mill,  and  about  100  feet  below  that 
there  is  a fry  grating.  Tiie  grating  seems  to  be  a 
thoroughly  efficient  one. 

8399.  I think  you  may  take  that  for  granted. 
We  saw  that  ourselves  yesterday.  We  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  as  to  its  position  ? — It  is  quite  effective 
in  its  position;  but  between  it  and  the  sluices — the 
sluices  are  above  the  grating,  about  100  feet  or  so — 
there  is  what  is  virtually  a trap  for  fry.  The  por- 
tion of  the  weir  between  the  grating  and  the  sluices 
is  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  weir  by  five 
inches,  and  they  call  this  the  waste  weir.  What  its 
particular  duties  are  I don’t  know.  If  it  is  a waste 
weir  it  would,  naturally,  be  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  weir,  whereas  it  is  at  the  highest.  When  there 
are  six  inches  or  less  of  water  on  the  crest,  riie  fry  or 
spent  fish  in  this  portion  of  the  tail  race  could  not 
get  out,  and  they  might  remain  there  for  months  if 
the  water  did  not  rise.  I think  the  sluice  should 
be  behind  the  gratings.  It  would  be  quite  as 
efficient. 

8400.  Mr.  Green. — It  was  after  an  inquiry  by 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  that  that  was  fixed 
where  it  is,  and  has  their  approval? — I was  just 
giving  my  opinion  on  it.  Of  course,  the  sluices  are 
a certain  protection  to  the  wire  grating  at  present. 

r 2 Y 2 
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No  trees  could  get  down ; but  that  could  be  easily 
gob  over  by  placing  a second  grating  in  front  of  the 
wire  grating.  Another  point  about  the  weir  I have 
been  asked  to  note — to  compare  its  efficiency  as  a fish 
pass:  its  effect  as  a barrier  to  the  up  run  of  fish 
with  the  Lismore  Weir.  Of  course,  the  questions 
with  regard  to  the  Lismore  weir  are  now  sub  judice ; 
but  I think  I could  compare  them  without  infring- 
ing on  those  matters.  At  present  the  fish  seem 
to  try  any  part  of  the  weir  except  the  pass. 

8401.  Clondulane  or  Lismore? — Clondulane.  And 
down  towards  the  sluices  they  try  to  get  up. 
The  lead  to  any  part  of  the  weir  is  better  than  to 
the  pass,  and  for  the  first  few  feet  getting  up  to 
the  weir  they  can  get  up  easily.  Then  they  meet 
the  step  part  of  the  weir.  It  is  irregular  in  section, 
and  it  is  a very  stiff  barrier  to  the  fish.  The  pass 
l.ere  would  be  far  and  away  easier  if  they  would 
take  it;  but  they  are  induced  to  try  the  weir, 
which  is  a barrier  to  the  fish,  and  comparing  this 
weir  with  the  Lismore  Weir,  I do  not  think  this 
weir  is  in  it  at  all.  For  two  days  out  of  seven, 
seven  of  the  nine  hatches  in  the  Lismore  Weir  are 
open  during  the  season,  more  than  a third  of  the 
whole  time.  For  four  months  of  the  year  all  nine 
hatches  are  open,  and  the  gap  is  open,  of  course, 
during  the  whole  year  round — and  it  does  not 
offer,  in  my  opinion,  anything  like  the  obstacles  to 
fish  that  the  Clondulane  Weir  does. 

8402.  Your  evidence,  then,  is  principally  as  to 
how  to  improve  Clondulane  Weir?— Yes,  sir. 

8403.  Shortly  put,  it  is  to  lower  one  foot  of  the 
pass,  and  to  have  some  standard  height  at  top  or 
bottom  from  which  that  should  be  measured? — Yes, 
sir,  to  arrange  the  pass  to  give  a better  lead  to  the 
fish.  If  you  lower  the  toe  of  it  you  may  have  to 
flatten  the  slope  thus  formed,  and  to  lengthen  it ';  but 
above  the  weir,  and  not  below.  The  original  draw- 
ings from  which  this  pass  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  show  at  low  water — summer  level — that  is 
when  the  water  was  on  a level  with  the  crest  of  the 
weir,  they  show  the  water  six  inches  below  the  lower 
sill,  and  that  would  give  a good  rush  of  water. 

8404.  Is  not  that  so  now? — It  was  not  at  the 
date  I saw  it. 

8405.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference? — 
The  scour  in  the  lower  pool  cutting  away  the  gravel 
bank,  and  thereby  lowering  the  level.  If  the  water, 
when  I saw  it,  had  fallen  as  low  as  the  top  of  the 
weir,  the  water  in  the  lower  pool  would,  probably, 
fall  another  foot  or  so,  and  you  would  have  nearly 
three  feet  of  a straight  fall,  over  the  edge  of  the 
pass,  instead  of  six  inches,  as  appears  to  have  been 
designed. 

8406.  Chairman. — What  is  your  official  capacity  ? 
Engineer  to  anybody? — No,  sir.  I have  done  a 
good  deal  of  work  for  Mr.  Penrose,  and  the  Duke 
asked  me  to  report  on  this. 

8407.  Did  you  make  the  plans  of  the  Clondulane 
Weir? — No.  I have  had  charge  of  the  engineering 
evidence  for  the  Blackwater  fishery  case. 

8408.  Have  you  any  other  evidence? — No;  I 
have  said  all,  I think,  I have  to  say. 

8409.  What  is  the  second  model  there? — The 
model  of  this  pass  as  designed  by  Mr.  Foley. 

8410.  When  was  that  changed  to  the  one  in  use 
now? — The  new  pass  was  put  in  in  1880  or  1881. 
That  was  removed,  and  this  new  one  put  in  from 
Mr.  Richard  Foley’s  designs,  and  it  has  been,  sub- 
sequently, altered  by  alternately  cutting  out  these 
steps.  I believe  the  fish  are  said  to  be  swirled  out 
>'i  the  pool.  It  appears  to  be  quite  inefficient  in 
its  present  condition. 

8411.  Professor  MTntosh. — One  point  you  sug- 
gest is  that  the  fish-pass  should  be  shortened? — 
Better  lengthen  it  up  into  the  weir. 

8412.  The  fishes,  at  present,  are  mostly  going  by 
the  north  side  ? — I think  they  prefer  the  north  side 
nglit  along  the  wall  of  pass.  There  is  a curious 


Wp  in  the  weir,  and  the  water  is  thrown  owe  t 
this  side  of  the  pass.  They  try  oner  towaids  tie 
sluices,  too. 

8413.  But  chiefly  on  the  noi-th  side?— So  I 

told.  aia 

8414.  Would  you  alter  the  hollow  ridges  beneath! 
I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  that  place  in 
front  of  the  pass  filled  up  with  heavy  stones  ■ but 
I would  also  lower  the  level  of  the  water  flowing- 
from  pass  to  have  a nice  stream  put  on  the  surface 
of  the  water. 


8415.  Then  you  mentioned,  also,  that  all  the 
hatches  were  opened  at  Lismore  Weir  in  the  weekly 
close  time? — Yes,  two  days  out  of  the  week.  y 

8416a.  These  are  regularly  raised,  are  they  or 
only  occasionally  ?— During  the  weekly  close  time 
fiom  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  till  6 o’clock 
on  Monday  morning. 

8416.  All  the  hatches  axe  taken  out?— Yes. 

8417.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that  part?— N0,  I 
won’t  be  perfectly  sure  of  that.  They  certainly  take 
the  killing  hatch  out,  which  is  the  principal  run  of 
the  fish,  as  regards  the  hatches,  anyway. 

8418.  But  you  are  not  so  sure  about  the  other 
hatches? — No,  I won’t  say  that  positively. 

8419.  Have  you  observed  the  flow  of  water  at 
the  Lismore  Weir? — I have,  most  carefully. 

8420.  Have  you  seen  salmon  going  up?— No,  I 
have  not,  personally,  seen  the  salmon  going  up. 

8421.  You  mentioned  that  the  salmon  were 
swept  back,  in  that  model? — I am  told  so;  I did 
not  see  them. 


8422.  The  current  is  not  so  strong  there  as  at 
Lismore,  or  is  it  quite  as  strong? — As  far  as  the 
strength  of  the  current  there  would  be  nothing  to 
stop  the  fish  at  all. 

8423.  In  that  place.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Lismore  one? — It  is  quite  easy,  also. 

8424.  You  are  comparing  the  two — would  you 
compare  them  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
current? — When  this  weir  at  Clondulane  would  be 
suitable  at  the  lower  end  there  would  be  too  much 
water  at  the  head  of  it,  and  too  great  a rush  of 
water,  to  have  it  an  ideal  pass.  Salmon  could  get 
up,  of  coux'se;  bub  it'  would  not  be,  by  any  means, 
an  ideal  pass.  The  gradient  in  that  pass  does  not 
suit  any  particular  level.  Most  passes  ought  to 
suit  at  some  particular  level;  but  the  gradient  of 
this  is  peculiar,  and  does  not  suit  any  particular 
level  of  the  river,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

8425.  Fishes  go  up? — They  do;  I am  sure  they 
do — some  of  them;  but  I think  they  have  not  the 
facilities  they  might  have  for  going  up  if  the  pass 
was  better.  They  don’t  try  it  as  a rule,  I am  told, 
and  by  looking  at  it  from  the  conditions  I have 
seen  there,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  try  it  in  preference  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  weir. 

8426.  What  about  Lismore — the  killing  hatch, 
which  is  the  place  they  are  supposed  to  go  over? — 
When  the  water  is  less  than  two  feet  on  the  sill  of 
that,  they  don’t  try  it.  They  don’t  get  fish  in  it. 

8427.  Why? — They  have  not  enough  water  to 
approach  it.  They  like  to  have  from  two  feet  to 
four  feet  on  the  sill  of  the  hatch. 

8428.  What  about  the  Queen’s  gap? — -Unless  in 

a very  high  flood,  I do  not  think  the  fish  would  have 
any  trouble  in  getting  up  that.  , 

8429.  Have  you  seen  them  going  up  the  Queens 
gap? — No,  sir;  I never  went  there  with  a view  to 
make  observations — -watching  for  fish  going  up. 

8430.  What  about  the  strength  of  tne  current?-— 

Unless  the  river  was  very  high,  I do  not  think  tn® 
current  would  stop  any  salmon  at  the  usual  levels, 
besides,  in  winter  time,  all  the  hatches  are  open, 
and  they  can  get  their  choice  of  any  current  they 
like.  ' . , 

8431.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  know  the  history  o 
this  weir — the  Clondulane  Weir?  Was  it  in  e 
ence  prior  to  1842?— I don’t  know  the  history  o 
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I forget-  the  arrangement  that  was  made  when  the 
pass  was  first  put  into  it.  It  would  make  some 
difference  if  it  was  prior  to  1842.  It  is  only  by 
mutual  consent,  practically,  the  thing  can  be  done. 
On  the  Ordnance  map  they  show  a weir  at  Clondu- 
lane  which  is  not  at  all  in  agreement  with  the  pre- 
sent weir.  The  present  weir  has  all  the  appearance 


of  being  a very  old  weir.  It  may  be  there  a couple 
of  hundred  years. 

8432—3.  Chairman. — We  will  take  your  evidence 
as  an  engineer.  We  need  not  ask  you  questions 
about  the  run  of  salmon? — I don’t  profess  to  be  an 
expert.  It  is  as  an  engineer,  altogether,  I am  being 
examined. 


Mr.  Edward  M'Cormack  further  examined. 


8434.  Chairman. — You  gave  evidence  in  Dublin 
on  November  23rd? — I omitted  to  state,  when 
giving  evidence  before,  that  there  is  no  net  fishing 
carried  on  above  Clonmel,  on  the  fresh  water  por- 
tion of  the  Suir;  but  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
right  of  the  riparian  owners  to  net  fish  it,  if 
they  wish,  from  Clonmel  to  Thurles,  and  on  up  to 
Templemore. 

8435.  But  nobody  does? — No  person  does. 

8436.  Mr.  Green. — -Except  poachers? — -Except 
poachers.  Some  of  the  riparian  owners  up  along 
the  river,  up  as  far  as  Thurles,  stated  to  me  that 
if  net  fishing  was  permitted  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  fresh  water,  from  Clonmel  to  Coolnamuck 
Weir,  they  would  commence  to  net  the  upper  por- 
tion, and  sweep  everything  out  of  it. 

8437.  What  you  desire  to  state  is  that  the  upper 
riparian  proprietors  have  not,  up  to  now,  exercised 
an  undoubted  right  to  net  the  river. 

8438.  But  they  have  threatened  that  if  a certain 
thing  is  permitted  below  they  will.  That  is  your 
point? — Yes. 

8439.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  do  the  upper 
riparian  proprietors  abject  to? — They  say  they  have 
to  contribute  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  that  go 
to  the  protection  of  the  river,  and  they  get  no  sport 
whatever,  because  everything  in  the  river  is  swept 
out  by  the  nets  on  the  fresh  water  portion  up  as 
far  as  Clonmel.  The  principal  funds  to  preserve 
the  river,  and  pay  the  men  that  are  employed  on 
it,  is  got  from  the  upper  riparian  owners,  and  they 
get  nothing  in  return. 

8440.  At  present  they  only  use  rods? — They 
simply  use  rods. 

8441.  Do  they  get  many? — Very  few  fish. 

8442.  Would  they  get  more  by  using  nets? — Yes. 

8443.  Then  the  fish  are  there? — They  are  not 
as  numerous  as  they  were. 

8444.  The  fact  of  their  threatening  to  use  nets 
would  show  that  there  are  salmon  there  to  cap- 
ture?— There  are  salmon;  but  it  would  be  only  a 
certain  number  they  would  be  able  to  catch.  If 
you  commence  to  net  above  Clonmel,  there  are 
some  gentlemen  that  own  several  miles  of  the  river, 


and  if  they  net  it  as  it  is  netted  below  Clonmel, 
nothing  can  get  above  them. 

8445.  Still  some  get  up? — They  do  during  the 
weekly  close  season,  and  at  floods;  no  other  time. 

8446.  And  these  fish  are  spawning  fish? — Very 
few  get  up  while  the  nets  are  on,  to  spawn.  Very 
few  fish  get  up  above  Clonmel,  to  spawn,  when  the 
nets  are  on.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  and  particu- 
larly in  a dry  season — they  cannot  get  up  at  all — 
and  whatever  fish  the  upper  riparian  proprietors 
get,  it  is  during  the  month  of  January.  There  is 
always  a flood  on  then,  and  whatever  fish  get  up 
the  river  above  Clonmel  get  up  in  January. 

8447.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about 
this  point  from  your  experience? — From  my  ex- 
perience, I think,  if  netting  was  permitted  on  the 
fresh  water  at  all,  it  should  not  commence  until 
March  1st. 

8448.  And  terminate  when? — I would  allow  them 
till  the  1st  of  September.  At  present  they  can  fish 
till  the  15th  of  August.  I think  if  they  were 
knocked  off  until  the  1st  of  March  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  fish  to  go  up  and  stock  the  upper 
portion. 

8449.  That  would  satisfy  the  upper  proprietors? — 
I think,  if  they  got  a reasonable  share  of  the  fish 
that  is  taken  they  would  be  satisfied.  They  are 
not  at  all  unreasonable. 

8450.  How  would  you  suggest  they  should  get 
a reasonable  share? — The  only  way  I could  suggest 
would  be  that  the  netting  on  the  fresh  water  should 
be  taken  off  altogether,  because  it  serves  no  purpose. 

8451.  How  many  miles  of  the  river  are  netted? — 
About  eleven,  and  there  is  only  six  of  that  that 
can  be  fished  in  what  they  call  the  navigation 
channel.  That  is  from  Clonmel  to  Coolnamuck, 
where  there  are  fourteen  clears  of  cots  on  that,  and 
they  fish  that  from  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning 
up  to  Friday  evening,  and  then  there  is  what  is 
called  a weekly  close  season;  but  we  are  not  able 
to  keep  them  off  then,  because  we  have  not  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  men,  and  they  fish  during  the  weekly 
close  season. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Thorp  examined. 


3452.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  notes,  or  would 
you  like  to  make  your  own  statement  to  us  first? — 
-Really,  the  evidence  I wish  to  give  is  as  to  the 
s ate  of  the  weirs,  and  the  fish  passes  in  the  weirs 
on  the  Barrow. 

8453.  What  are  the  weirs  on  the  Barrow — how 
many? — The  weirs  on  the  Barrow  that  are  in  prac- 
acal  use — fish,  as  a rule,  don’t  get  much  above 
Bagnalstown  until  later  on  in  the  season — and  from 
Bagnalstown  to  St.  Mullins  there  are  thirteen  weirs. 
■It  is  the  first  weir  in  the  fresh  water  that  the  tide 
comes  up  to,  and  the  fish  passes  in  five  or  six  of 
those  weirs  are  absolutely  useless  in  low  water, 
the  first  bad  weir  is  one  at  Graiguenamanagh. 

he  next  one  is  one  called  Ballinagreena  or  Kellett’s 
two  weirs  above  Graiguenamanagh.  The  next 
one  is  Borris  weir. 

8454.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  Borris? — Yes ; I might 
u j1  ^e  weirs  on  the  Barrow  are,  as  a rule, 

called  after  the  lock-keeper  who  lives  in  the  lock. 


The  next  one  is  Mount  Loftus,  and  the  next  very 
bad  one  is  Bagnalstown. 

8455.  You  are  ascending — you  are  going  north? 
— I am  going  up  from  the  tide.  There  is  nothing 
above  Bagnalstown  that  could  prevent  fish  getting 
up;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  the  fish  passes 
require  to  be  altered,  or,  certainly,  widened. 

8456.  Are  they,  at  present,  an  infringement  of 
the  law — are  they  not  legally  constructed  now? — I 
won’t  say  so,  because  they  are  all  old  weirs.  They 
were  all  in  existence  before  1862 ; but  we  maintain 
that  the  Grand  Canal  Company  should  keep  these 
weirs  in  order.  They  should  keep  the  fish  passes 
open,  and  see  that  there  is  no  obstruction. 

8457.  On  what  ground — why  should  the  Grand 
Canal  Company  do  it? — I do  nob  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge.  What  prevents  salmon  going  up 
in  any  quantity  on  the  Barrow  is  that  these  fish 
passes  are  so  open  to  netting.  They  have  certain 
nets  that  fit,  called  drum  nets,  on  the  Barrow- 
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They  are  made  so  as  to  fit  the  salmon  pass  or  gap 
in  the  weir.  There  are  a couple  of  them  here,  in 
Court  (produced),  and  all  a poacher  has  to  do  is  to 
go  out  and  stick  one  in  the  gap.  The  difficulty  is 
to  catch  them.  We  have  not  funds  enough  to 
employ  sufficient  bailiffs. 

8458.  That  proceeding  is  strictly  illegal? — Strictly 
illegal. 

8459.  Mr.  Green. — Could  they  not  make  a drum 
net  fit  any  pass,  even  if  you  altered  the  pass? — I 
grant  they  could  make  them ; but  it  would  be  very 
much  more  difficult  to  do  it,  if  the  pass  were  wider. 
There  are  none  of  them,  I should  say,  more  than 
four  feet  wide,  and  they  are  two  feet  deep.  They 
lend  themselves  to  it.  If  they  were  wider  and  much 
shallower,  it  would  be  very  much  more  difficult  to 
do  it.  Of  course,  it  is  all  a matter  of  funds.  If 
we  had  funds  to  employ  more  bailiffs  we  could  keep 
them  open  ourselves. 

8460.  Chairman. — You  have  watched  that  river 
— lived  on  it  for  a considerable  time  ? — I have  lived 
on  it. 

8461.  Will  you  give  the  Commissioners  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  salmon  has 
increased,  or  not,  of  late  years? — For  the  last  ten 
years,  I think,  the  supply  has  been  very  much  on 
an  average. 

8462.  Have  you  got  any  suggestions  ? — No,  I have 
no  suggestions  except  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions. I have  been  fishing  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Before  that  the  fishing  was  very  much 
better:  I know,  from  old  books  that  my  father 
kept,  that  salmon  fishing  on  the  Barrow  was  very 
much  better. 

8463.  Your  evidence  is  that  it  decidedly  de- 
creased?— It  decidedly  has  decreased. 

8464.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  size 
or  weight  of  fish? — No;  I think  they  are  very 
much  the  same.  Peal,  I think,  have  come  up  in 
less  quantities;  but  this  year,  I think,  there  are 
decidedly  more  fish  in  the  river  than  there  have 
been  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  In  fact,  I am 
certain  of  it. 

8465.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  ? — 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  principally  due  to  three 
causes.  I think  there  has  been  a great  amount  of 
poaching,  in  the  winter,  in  the  small  streams,  where 
the  fish  run  up  to  spawn.  I think  there  has  been 
a great  increase  in  the  number  of  drum  nets  set, 
and,  of  late,  all  these  small  farmers’  sons  make  a 
good  deal  out  of  it,  and  I think  there  is  too  much 
netting  in  the  tide. 

8466.  Is  there  any  poisoning  in  the  Barrow? — 
No,  I think  not. 

8467.  Nor  the  tributaries? — Nor  the  tributaries. 
I have  never  seen  an  instance  of  it. 

8468.  Either  spurge  or  lime? — No. 

8469.  Is  there  much  poaching  of  the  spawning 
.fish  up  the  small  tributaries? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

8470.  How  is  that  done? — It  is  done,  mostly,  with 
•gaffs  and  forks,  in  dry  weather.  I need  not  tell  you 
that  in  high  floods  the  fish  run  a long  way  up 
these  small  streams.  The  flood  falls  very  quickly, 
and  they  get  into  small  holes  that  they  cannot  get 
out  of. 

8471.  Do  you  think  that  is  carried  on  more 
extensively  now  than  fourteen  years  ago? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

8472.  You  think  these  drum  nets  have  increased? 
— I am  sure  they  have. 

8473.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  fishing  in  the 
sea  has  increased  or  not  during  that  time?-- 1 think 
statistics  will  bear  out  my  opinion  that  there  are  a 
good  many  more  nets,  and,  not  alone  more  nets, 
but  very  much  better  nets.  Long  ago  they  made 
them  of  anything,  I believe.  Now  they  make  them 
very  much  finer,  and  less  easy  for  the  fish  to  see, 
and  the  length  has  increased. 


8474.  Professor  MTntosh.— Could  you  give 

any  statistics— I mean  for  the  fourteen  years  vn, 
have  known  the  river? — No,  I cannot.  * u 

8475.  Of  course  you  know  the  value  of  statuses 
in  such  a case?— Yes,  I do,  sir;  but  I have  rot 
collected  them.  I had  no  notion  of  giving  evidence 
until  a few  days  ago. 

8476.  Are  baskets  ever  used  now  at  fish  na««! 

— No;  only  that  form  of  net.  ^ 

8477.  You  never  heard  of  baskets?— No-  I do 
not  think  they  are  used  at  all. 


8478.  It  was  the  old  plan  used  on  the  river’— 
Might  I show  you  this  net  (produces  drum  net) 
The  way  this  is  set  is — as  a rule,  there  is  a stick 
stuck  across  from  one  jaw  to  the  other,  in  the  fish 
pass,  at  the  top  of  it.  It  is  jammed  into  stones 
at  either  side,  at  the  top  of  the  weir,  and  this  is 
fastened  on  to  the  stick.  The  current  keeps  the 
net  wide  open,  and  the  force  of  the  stream  drives 
the  fish  into  either  of  these  pockets.  They  ran 
get,  practically,  full  up. 

8479.  What  is  the  other  form  you  have  there?— 
A more  elaborate  one  (producing  second  net). 

8480.  And  (referring  to  first  net)  that  is  the 
common  form  of  net? — Yes. 

8481.  Do  you  think  that  widening  the  fish  nass 
would  give  you  great  relief?— It  would  make  it 
more  difficult. 

8482.  They  would  make  their  nets  wider? — They 
could  do  it;  but  it  would  be  more  or  less  difficult, 
particularly  if  the  fish  pass  was  also  made  shallower. 

8483.  Of  course  it  is  a question  of  protection!— 
It  is  a question  of  funds. 

8484.  Have  you  objections  to  all  the  thirteen 
weirs — you  mentioned  only  five  or  six? — I think  if 
you  examine  the  weirs,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are,  practically,  all  objectionable. 

8485.  What  are  they  used  for,  chiefly  for  mills? 
— No;  they  are  all  navigation  weirs. 

8486.  Are  there  any  mills? — There  are. 

8487.  How  many  are  used  in  connection  with 
mills  ? — There  is  a mill  at  Bagnalstown,  and  another 
at  Barraghcore.  It  is  not  a very  good  one. 

8488.  In  your  evidence  the  lock-keepers  are  men- 
tioned. Are  there  some  lock-keepers  on  the  thirteen 
weirs? — Yes. 

8489.  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  them?— Well, 
no.  In  what  connection? 

8490.  They  were  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  diminution  of  the  salmon? — I think  a good 
many  of  them  have  got  nets  themselves.  I am  not 
going  to  tar  them  all;  but  I am  perfectly  certain 
no  drum  net  could  be  set  on  any  weir  if  the  lock- 
keeper  was  supposed  to  look  after  it  and  prevent 
it.  They  all  live  within  100  to  150  yards  of  these 
weirs. 

8491.  With  regard  to  the  mills,  have  they  fry 
guards,  or  guards  of  any  kind  on  the  races? — No; 
there  are  guards,  but  not  fry  guards.  But  there 
aic  only  two  mills  working,  and  one  of  them  frv 
don’t  go  into  at  all.  The  lead  to  the  mill  is  out  of 
the  current,  and  fry  don’t  go  down  it.  The  othe. 
one  that  the  fry  do  go  down  it  is  a turbine  mil , 
and  I don't  think  the  fry  are  killed  there. 

8492.  Chairman.— Horizontal,  not  perpendicular. 


Horizontal. 


8493.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  there  guards? 
There  are;  but  fry  could  get  through  the  guar  • 

8494.  Tim  they  are  mot  satisfactory  ; I 
think  a good  many  fry  can  go  through.  I hve  v D 
near  that  particular  mill,  and,  some  time  ago,  ) 
gob  a very  fine  wire  net. 

8495.  A quarter  of  an  inch? — About  ha 

inch;  but  there  were  considerably  more  fry 
by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  wire 
I saw  it  one  morning.  It  was  absolutely 
dead  fry  crushed  against  it.  „ 

8496.  Is  that  a common  occurrence?— No. 
was  taken  away.. 
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8497.  Was  a larger  mesh  substituted? — No; 
where  that  was  is  right  in  front  of  the  turbine,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  the  two-inch  guard.  I made 
it  my  business  to  examine  the  tail  race.  I have 
examined  it  many  times,  lately,  and  there  are  very 
much  more  fry  going  down  this  year  than  I have 
seen  for  some  time. 

8498.  Having  passed  through  the  race? — You 
could  not  see  them  in  the  race,  because  the  water 
is  so  rough.  You  cannot  see  live  ones;  but  you 
can  see  dead  ones.  I have  seen  dead  eels  con- 
stantly; but  I have  never  seen  a fry  killed  by  the 
turbines.  I do  not  think  the  turbine  does  a bit 
ot  harm  to  the  fry ; but  an  eel,  three  feet  long — you 
often  get  them  dead.  They  are  marked  at  internals 
of  about  one  foot.  My  theory  is  that  the  fry  that 
gets  in  is  not  long  enough  to  be  hit  by  either  side 
of  the  grating. 

8499.  Then  you  mentioned  that  during  the  ten 
years  you  have  specially  examined  there  has  been 
no  diminution? — I think,  ten  years  ago  there  were 
as  few  fish  in  the  river  as  there  were  last  year. 

8500.  Therefore,  the  average  has  been  maintained 
during  those  ten  years  ? — I think  so.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  diminution  at  the  commencement  of 
that  ten  years,  and  they  have  kept  it  up.  It  did 
not  improve  a bit  until  this  year. 

8501.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  diminu- 
tion?— No,  I cannot  give  you  any  statistics. 

8502.  But  still,  vou  make  the  very  important 
statement  that  during  these  ten  years  there  has 
been  no  great  variation? — I am  simply  talking  of 
the  quantity  of  fish  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river. 

8503.  By  rod  fishing? — By  rod  fishing. 

8504.  And  would  you  say  there  was  any  year  in 
which  rod  fishing  was  better  than  another? — It  has 
been  better  this  year. 

8505.  What  about  the  number  of  spawning  fishes 
Ibis  season? — There  was  a great  number  of  spawning 
fish  last  season.  I think  more  than  the  previous 
three  or  four  years. 

8506.  That  is  a general  impression? — I think  so. 
That  is  my  impression,  certainly. 

8507.  Do  you  live  near  spawning  grounds  ? — Yes. 

8508.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  examining 
for  yourself? — Yes,  I do,  constantly.  I am  a Con- 
servator of  this  division — the  upper  waters  of  the 
Barrow — and,  of  course,  I constantly  go  about. 

8509.  Is  there  any  interference  with  the  spawning 
beds  in  your  neighbourhood,  with  regard  to  gravel 


or  poaching? — Do  you  mean  are  the  spawning  beds 
destroyed  ? 

8510.  Yes? — Not  maliciously;  certainly  not. 

8511.  Is  gravel  removed  from  the  spawning  beds? 
— I do  not  think — so  to  any  quantity. 

8512.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  poaching 
on  the  spawning  beds?— Nothing,  beyond  what  I 
have  already  stated:  that  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  poaching.  I should  like  to  give  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  there  has  been  more 
fish  in  the  river  this  year — and,  I think,  it  bears 
out  my  contention  that  the  fish  are  killed,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  from  want  of  sufficient  protection. 
Last  year  was  a peculiarly  dry  season,  up  to  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December,  and 
the  sahnon  were  not,  in  any  quantity,  able  to  go 
up  the  small  streams.  They  could  not  get  up : the 
water  was  too  low.  The  consequence  was  that  cer- 
tainly 75  per  cent,  of  the  fish  spawned  in  the  main 
river.  In  the  main  river  it  is  too  big,  and  too  wide 
for  the  spawning  fish  to  be  poached.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  most  of  the  fish,  I take  it,  got. 
away  back  to  the  sea  safe,  and,  I think  that,  really, 
is  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  fish  coming  up 
this  spring,  or  not  so  much  this  spring  as  about  the 
first  week  of  April. 

8513.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  putting- 
gratings  on  the  smaller  streams? — I would,  very 
much,  if  it  could  be  done. 

8514.  As  a safeguard? — As  a safeguard;  but,  all 
the  same,  if  we  had  sufficient  good  bailiffs  to  protect 
the  fish  and  small  streams,  I think  the  result  would 
be  the  same. 

8515.  Only  the  labour  would  be  greater? — Wed, 
it  would  be  greater.  I am  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  ova  in  the  large  river  is  not  more  liable  to 
destruction  than  it  would  be  in  the  small  river. 

8516.  From? — Well,  from  deposit — mostly  mud. 
coming  down. 

8517.  Is  mud  common  on  these  spawning  beds? — 
Well,  the  Barrow  is  a very  muddy  stream  in  its. 
upper  part.  It  comes  through  a lot  of  bog  land. 
In  that  way,  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  prevent  them  going  to  the  small  streams. 

8518.  Then  you  mentioned  about  over-netting? — 
I have  very  little  experience  of  the  tide,  and  would 
rather  say  nothing. 

8519.  Have  you  any  experience  of  artificial 
hatching? — No  further  than  that  I have  seen  verj 
satisfactory  results  on  the  Slaney. 

8520.  You  would  be  inclined  to  recommend  it 
on  the  Barrow,  also? — Certainly. 


Mr.  John  Comerford  examined. 


8521.  Chairman. — Just  tell  us  what  you  are? — A 
onservator  of  the  C Division  of  the  tidal  portion 

0 the  Suir,  from  Cheek  Point  to  Carrick-on-Suir. 
8o22.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  salmon  supply 

3t  <^crease(l  l11  the  last  number  of  years,  or  not  ? 
It  has  decreased  since  1895. 

8523.  Not  before  that? — No. 

8524.  What  do  you  think  the  cause  is? — 1896 
was  a very  dry  season,  and  the  fry  did  not  come  ou’ 

01  ™e  tributaries.  I visited  Portlaw  on  May  12th, 
niysdf  and  a few  more  gentlemen,  and  found  large 
numbers  of  sahnon  and  fry  there  that  could  not  get 
°u , unless  they  came  out  through  the  large  wheel, 
or  jumped  over  a big  bank. 

8525.  Because  there  was  not  enough  water  ? — 


8526.  Has  the  number  of  nets,  in  your  district, 
ecreased? — They  have  decreased  a little;  but  not 
much  ’ 


8527.  Could  you  give  us  statistics  ?—S 
CR-9«  ^aVe  ta^en  out  so  far. 
o.i28.  And  five  years  ago,  how  many  ? — T1 
more  licences  taken  out  this  year  yet. 


8529.  Are  there  more  nets  on  the  river  now  than 
five  years  ago? — No. 

8530.  Are  there  more  than  there  were  ten  years 
ago? — No,  about  the  same;  but  in  1895  the  number 
of  licences  went  up  to  ninety-nine  snap  net  licences. 

8531.  Is  that  all  snap  nets,  not  hauling  nets?  - 
Yes. 

8532.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  hauling 
nets? — I think  others  were  taken  out  last  season. 

Mr.  J . H.  Jones. — I have  a diagram  here,  show- 
ing the  number  of  licences  (produced).  I gave  my 
evidence  in  Dublin. 

8533.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  very  small 
increase  in  nets  has  decreased  the  number  of 
salmon  caught? — No. 

8534.  What  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  of 
salmon  to — you  said  it  was  dry  weather? — My 
opinion  is  the  steam  trawlers  are  doing  a lot  of 
harm,  outside.  They  come  up  as  far  as  Waterford; 
but  they  do  not  trawl  there. 

8535.  Where  do  they  trawl? — They  come  up  to 
Passage  and  Dunmore. 


Hay  4, 1900. 
Mr.  R W. 
Tborp. 


Mr.  John 
Comerford. 
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8536.  Do  they  trawl  at  Duncannon  ? — They  are 
not  allowed  to  do  that,  by  law. 

8537.  But  do  they? — They  come  in  under  the 
pretence  of  getting  refreshments,  and  then  they 
trawl  out  at  night.  I heard  that  from  a very 
respectable  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

8538.  They  say  that? — Yes. 

8539.  Will  they  give  evidence  here? — I do  not 
know.  One  is  an  ex-captain  in  the  Army.  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  There  is  something  pre- 
venting the  fish  coining  into  the  river.  This  sea- 
son the  river  is  full  of  the  finest  fry  going  out  at 
present. 

8540.  You  have  seen  them? — Yes. 

8541.  Was  it  so  last  year? — Yes,  I noticed  that; 
but  not  so  much  as  this  year. 

8542.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  cause  for 
this  decrease? — We  have  the  wrong  season  for  net 
fishing.  I believe  that  the  1st  March  is  the  proper 
season  to  commence  net  fishing,  and  stop  on  15th 
September.  The  reason  I give  for  that  is  there  are 
large  numbers  of  full  fish  and  spent  fish  killed  by 
the  nets. 

8543.  When,  in  that  month? — Yes. 

8544.  When  was  there  any  change  made  in  the 
close  season  in  this  district? — I could  not  exactly 
give  the  number  of  years;  but  I know  it  is  a long 
time  ago. 

8545.  But  you  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  be- 
fore the  Fishery  Inspectors  on  that  point? — Yes. 

8546.  Do  you  think  cormorants  do  much  harm  ? — 
Ah,  no. 

8547.  Seals? — I could  not  say  anything  about 
seals;  but  I understand  there  are  some  of  them 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  at  present.  There  was 
one  gentleman  shot  a couple  of  seals,  and  sent  in 
an  application  to  the  Board  to  get  some  money  for- 
doing so.  Of  course  it  was  refused.  We  had  not 
the  funds. 

8548.  What  do  your  funds  amount  to  now? — I 
believe  they  are  about  £900. 

8549.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — Pay  bailiffs; 
that  is  the  main  thing. 

8550.  Have  you  a steam  launch? — No. 

8551.  How  do  you  protect  the  river  from  illegal 
trawling  or  netting? — We  have  no  way  to  protect  it 
except  through  the  aid  of  bailiffs,  and  they  have 
small  boats,  and  sometimes  they  have  nob. 

8552.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you? — I could 
not  give  you  the  number  at  present.  There  are  not 
many  in  the  C Division ; but  they  are  up  further  in 
the  further  waters.  There  is  another  remark  I want 
to  make  about  the  change  in  the  season — I think  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  have  the  rod  men  be  allowed 
to  fish  on  the  1st  February,  as  usual,  and  stop  on 
the  1st  October,  because  they  would  be  a protection, 
and  I think  there  is  no  rod  man  worth  his  salt 
would  kill  fish  on  the  spawning  beds  or  destroy 
spent  fish,  and  I think  that  would  help  very  much. 

8553.  Professor  MTntosh. — Do  the  trawling 
vessels  capture  salmon? — I cannot  swear  they  do; 
but  that  is  my  opinion.  There  is  something  inter- 
fering with  the  fish  coming  in. 

8554.  It  is  a very  rare  thing  for  a trawler  at  sea 
to  catch  salmon? — They  come  in  here  into  Water- 
ford Harbour,  and  when  they  get  under  cover  of 
darkness  they  trawl  the  whole  place  out. 

8555.  Of  course,  you  know  the  salmon  does  not 
swim  at  the  bottom,  where  the  trawl  is  ? — I know  • 
but  when  fish  are  coming  up  the  rivers  they  turn 
them  back  to  sea. 

8556.  Not  so  much  captured  as  frightened? — I 
believe,  myself,  that  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
preventing  fish  coming  in. 

8557.  You  think  the  fish  are  numerous  enough, 
in  the  sea?— I could  not  say  about  that.  The 
change  of  season  is  our  principal  grievance.  If  we 
could  get  from  1st  March  to  15th  September  that 
would  satisfy  all  the  fishermen  in  my  neighbour- 


hood, Myway.  There  ere  twenty  crews,  with 
men,  coming  into  where  I live,  at  present,  or  2 

8558.  You  have  good  reason  to  object  to  .1. 
trawlers  t Oh,  yes  I have,  because  the  n4nht  S 
soles  and  other  fisli  there  have  decreased  s0  t . 
fishermen  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
them  at  all.  Ior 

8559  There  is  a limit  within  a certain  distance 
of  the  shore  beyond  which  the  trawlers  are  not  tr 
come? — I cannot  say  that. 

■ 85“*oIr  r”°l?ce  tl,er,>  has,  been  a diminution 

since  1895?— Last  year  was  a better  season  than  a 
couple  of  previous  years. 

8561.  How  is  this  year?— This  year  was  verv 
good  up  to  this ; but  the  season  was  too  stormv  " 

8562.  Then  you  believe  that  salmon  fishing  like 
other  fishing,  goes  up  and  down?— Yes,  sir. 

8563.  Considerable  variations  occur.  Possiblv 
we  are  now  on  the  rising  scale? — I think  the  fish 
are  on  the  increase.  That  is  my  belief. 

8564.  This  spring  has  been  more  favourable. 
You  don’t  give  the  number  of  snap  nets  liereL 
Sixty-two  licences  are  taken  out  at  present-  but 
there  will  be  more  later  on. 

8565.  I see  there  are  drift  nets  and  draft 
nets  in  this  return.  I don’t  observe  the  snap  net?— 
I think  six  licences  were  taken  out,  last  season,  for 
draft  nets. 

Mr.  Jones. — Eight. 

8566.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Therefore  there  has 
been  a higher  figure? — There  has. 

8567.  It  has  inn  down? — The  Inspectors  made  a 
bye-law  prohibiting  them  from  fishing  above  Fid- 
down  Bridge,  more  than  forty  yards  in  length. 

8568.  Then  with  regard  to  drift  nets,  you  had  a 
much  higher  figure? — There  are  not  any  in  our 
division.  They  are  in  the  A Division. 

8569.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
snap  nets  ? — No ; but  I would  not  approve  of  raising 
the  licence. 

8570.  They  pay,  at  present,  30s.? — I can  say 
the  majority  of  them  are  good,  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  they  are  very  poor,  and  they 
have  to  get  consigned  licences  before  they  go  to 
fish.  They  get  the  licence  from  the  fish  buyer. 
The  fish  buyer  pays  the  licence,  and  then  they 
consign  the  fish  they  catch  to  the  fish  buyer  until 
the  licence  is  paid. 

8571.  Does  the  fish  buyer  provide  the  boat  and 
nets? — All  the  snap  net  men  have  to  get  the  boats 
and  nets  themselves. 

8572.  Salmon  caught  in  the  snap  nets  are  very 
good? — They  are. 

8573.  They  are  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  others? 
— Yes. 

'8574.  What  is  the  reason? — They  don’t  work  in 
the  nets. 

8575.  They  are  quickly  taken  out? — Yes. 

8676.  There  is  no  protracted  struggle?— Very 
seldom. 

8577.  Whereas  in  the  drift  nets  they  are  a long 
time  in  the  nets  ? — Yes,  and  with  the  rods.  I think 
the.  law  should  be  changed  with  regard  to  poaching 
by  snap  nets. 

8578.  You  mean  without  a licence? — Yes,  and 
with  a licence  when  they  go  out  in  the  weekly  close 
period.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  running  ashore 
and  leaving  their  cots  after  them,  and  1 am  or 
opinion  that  the  cots  should  be  confiscated. 

8579.  Why?— After  their  running  ashore  and 

leaving  them,  I think.  , T 

8580.  Where  would  you  have  them  put. 

would  have  the  bailiff  go  to  tbe  resident  magistra 
and  swear  he  found  this  cot  used  by  poachers,  an 
get  an  order  to  have  it  destroyed.  That  would  p 
a stop  to  poaching,  particularly  in  the  weekly  c o 
season.  , 

8581.  The  poachers  have  boats? — They  na 
They  aro  generally  fishermen. 
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8582.  Would  you  suggest  that  a number  or  metal 
label  should  be  put  on  each  snap  net? — I don’t 
know  how  they  could  be. 

8583.  A number  corresponding  with  that  on  the 
boat? — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  that. 

8584.  It  would  do  no  harm? — No.  There  is 
another  suggestion  I would  like  to  make  about  net 
fishing  in  the  upper  waters.  I think  all  nets  should 
be  done  away  with  off  the  fresh  waters.  Every 
kind  of  net — that  there  should  be  no  fishing  allowed 
by  nets  in  the  fresh  waters — and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  riparian  owners  to  have  that  law 
made,  because  they  could  let  their  places  for  rod 
fishing,  and  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  people 
that  have  a little  money  to  spend  to  come  there 
when  there  would  be  plenty  of  fish  in  it. 

8585.  Do  you  remember  1893? — I do,  well. 

8586.  What  was  the  state  of  the  river  then? I 

think  it  was  about  fair. 

8587.  Was  it  not  very  good?— 1895  was  the  best 
I remember  to  have  seen  in  the  River  Suir,  and 
last  season  was  a very  good  season ; but  I attribute 
that  to  the  good  price  there  was  for  the  salmon 
I went  out,  myself,  the  last  week  in  the  season  and 
caught  eight. 

8588.  How? — With  the  snap  net.  I went  out 
in  place  of  another  man,  and  got  two  in  one  haul— 
a salmon  18  lbs.,  and  a peal  7 lbs. — and  the  fish 
were  m prime  condition.  That  is  the  reason  I say 
that  if  the  season  were  changed  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

8589.  Is  it  a common  occurrence  for  salmon  and 
fry  to  be  imprisoned  in  these  pools  you  mention 
fcy  low  water?— I think  it  is.  The  seasons  have 
changed  now  very  much,  and  when  the  fish  get  up 
there  there  is  only  a small  stream.  They  get  into 
pools,  and  they  net  these  pools,  and  take  them  away. 

8590.  Pole  nets? — No;  but  they  drive  the  fish 
with  poles  into  the  nets. 

8591  What  do  you  think  it  is  that  interferes 
with  the  salmon  in  the  sea  besides  the  trawlers? — 

1 am  not  aware. 

8592.  You  don’t  think  it  is  the  capture  of  fry  by 
smaU  meshed  nets?— I could  not  say.  I did  not 
see  anything  like  that  done.  I am  not  living 
”ear  th.e  sea-  Now  last  October  the  whole  fore- 
shore of  the  Suir  was  covered  with  dead  eels,  and 
m7  ,°PltU0Q  that  the  water  was  poisoned,  and, 
what  is  very  strange,  there  was  no  other  kind  of 
osh;  but  eels  alone.  I spoke  to  the  bailiffs  at 
i ew  Ross,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  same  way  on 
the  Barrow— only  eels. 

8593.  But  there  would  be  other  fish  in  the 

river,  and  if  poisoning  had  happened  you  would 
n?  1Ce,?^er  dead  l — I do  not  know  what  brought 

them  there,  except  that  they  were  poisoned. 

S’  ?iat  Mnd  of  Poison  ? — I could  not  say. 

T u ' TVe  you  any  experience  of  mill  dams' 

I T*8-.  1 think  there  should  be  salmon  nai 
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, any  experience  ot  mill  dams? — 

t think  there  should  be  salmon  passes 
made  at  every  mill  at  the  public  expense— not  to 
nave  the  salmon  going  to  the  mills  at  alL 
8596.  What  about  guards  at  the  mill  races?— It 
d interfere  very  much  with  the  mill  owners. 

: present,  when  they  stop  the  mills,  if  there  are 
y salmon  in  the  mill  races  going  up  to  spawn,  they 

are  (hy,  and  ^ be  ^ yjjed. 

t™,  are  they  ever  killed?— I heard  they 
t,/!;  ,C  dld  nofc  see  any  of  them  killed;  but  I 
were  hundreds  of  them  killed  that  way. 
8598.  Recently?— Not  recently. 


8599.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  guards?— I Slav  4,1900. 
spoke  to  some  of  the  mill  owners,  and  they  told  me,  Mr  -TT 
thab  lt,would  interfere  very  much  Comerford. 
with  their  busmess-they  could  not  cany  on  the 
business  there  at  all.  J 

o£a?‘  would  re9uire  constant  cleaning?— Yes 

8601.  But  only  during  the  time  the  fry  were  going 
down?— But  they  would  want  to  have  them  there 

rroo  CJ?S8  sea,so“.  when  fish  ar6  going  to  spawn. 

8602.  Do  the  kelts  ever  go  into  the  mill  races?— 
they  do,  of  course. 

8603.  Are  they  taken?— When  they  stop  the 
nulls  some  of  the  workmen  in  the  mills  take  them. 

oeoUSed  t0  Catcl1  35  many  as  fcwe“fcy  at  a time 

8604  Would  you  not  suggest  the  guarding  of 
these,  also?— No;  I would  prefer  to  have  a pass 
made  for  the  fish  to  go  up  and  down.  And  with 
regard  to  Portlaw,  I was  speaking  to  Mr.  Malcom- 
son.  I pointed  out  to  him  the  places  that  salmon 
passes  should  be  put,  in  my  opinion,  and  he  told 
me  that  would  interfere  very  much  with  his  business 
He  was  working  half-time,  and  to  put  the  passes 
there  he  would  have  to  shut  up  his  mill;  but  where 
“ 1S  at  Present,  he  said  the  late  Mr.  Blake  ordered 
it  to  be  put  there.  Now  it  is  back  in  an  angle. 

8605  Out  of  the  current?— Yes,  and,  of  course, 
when  the  fish  are  going  up  to  spawn,  they  run  right 
ahead.  In  my  opinion  it  is  in  the  wrong  place. 

. 8606-  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  spawn- 
ing beds  of  your  district?— There  are  no  spawning 
beds  in  our  district;  but  I think  the  poisoning  of 
the  river  should  be  dealt  with  very  severely. 

8607.  You  are  not  aware  of  what  it  is? — No  I 
could  not  say. 

8608.  Do  you  get  assistance  from  the  police?— 

Yes,  sir,  often.  If  the  Constabulary  helped  the 
bailiffs  there  is  no  doubt  there  would  be  an  end  to 
poaching;  but  we  have  very  little  poaching  where 
I live  at  present. 

8609.  Do  the  coastguards  ever  give  you  any 
assistance? — No;  they  live  down  in  the  A Division. 

8610.  Are  gaffs  often  used  for  illegal  purposes? 

— They  are  in  the  small  streams. 

8611.  Mr.  Green. — You  have  given  a quantity 
of  valuable  evidence  from  the  steam  trawlers  out 
at  sea  up  to  the  gaffing  of  salmon  in  the  small  tribu- 
taries, and  you  have  taken  great  interest,  apparently, 
in  the  salmon  fisheries  generally? — I have,  indeed’ 
and  got  into  a big  lot  of  trouble  on  account  of  it! 

I am  afraid  I take  too  much  interest  in  the  business. 

8612.  And  what  is  your  business  besides? — I 
often  go  out  to  fish,  myself,  and  all  my  neighbours 
fish.  I would  like  to  have  them  well  off,  and  I was 
bound  in  honour  to  do  all  I could  to  advance 
their  interests  on  account  of  their  electing  me  as  a 
Conservator. 

8613.  Are  you  interested,  financially,  in  the  fish- 
ing?— Not  very  much. 

8614.  Are  you  interested  at  all?— Very  little.  I 
am  a shopkeeper,  and  if  they  are  well  off  I don’t 
have  to  give  them  much  credit. 

8615.  Do  you  buy  the  fish?— No.  I think  the 
change  of  season  is  our  principal  grievance,  and  it 
would  help  to  increase  the  fish,  because  whole  num- 
bers of  full  and  spent  fish  are  destroyed  in  February, 
and  the  fish  are  prime  at  the  time  they  stop! 

8616.  The  last  change  was  made,  I think,  in 
1883  ?— Well,  I think  it  is  longer  than.  that.  That 
used  to  be  the  old  season,  and  I think  it  did  better 
than  it  does  at  present. 


— ^ou  wish  to  give  evidence? — 
V Coolnam^k  Weir. 

is  the  a^e  behalf  of  Lord  Waterford,  who 
e>"  of  the  weir? — Yes.  I went  there  on 


Mr.  J.  O.  Adair  examined. 

the  9th  of  March.  Lord  Waterford  instructed  i 
to  go,  as  he  had  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Rochfort,  ■ 
the  river,  complaining  of  it,  and  he  asked  me  to 
and  report  to  him  what  I thought  about  the  dama 
2 Z 


Hr.  J.  O. 
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done  to  the  upper  waters  by  the  weir.  I went  there 
on  the  9th  of  March.  There  was  no  flood  in  the 
river  whatever — it  was  perfectly  clear — and  the 
conclusion  I came  to  was  that  a fish  would  go  over 
the  weir  any  place  he  met  it.  There  was  at  least 
eighteen  inches  of  water  going  over  the  weir,  all 
over  it.  Then  I had  a map  with  me,  which,  I 
thought,  as  I understand  you  are  going  to  see  the 
weir,  you  might  like  to  have.  (Map  produced.) 

It  is  a map  made  and  sent  in  by  Mr.  liochfort 

8619.  We  have  a bigger  map  of  the  same  weir. 
What  was  the  date  of  this? — I think  in  1896.  It 
is  only  a sketch  map ; but  it  is  absolutely  accurate. 
You  will  see  the  spur  is  marked  twenty  feet.  There 
is  a spur,  and  we  were  allowed  twenty  feet  on  one 
side;  but  the  weir  itself  is  nearly  300  feet  long, 
and  the  difference  between  the  300  feet  that  we 
were  allowed,  and  the  end  of  the  weir,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  It  is  held  under  a lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  £10  a year,  and  there  are  nine 
years  to  expire. 

8620.  What  sort  of  boats  go  up  there? — Barges 
going  up  to  Clonmel. 

8621.  Steam-power  or  towing? — That  I cannot 
tell  you.  The  navigation  channel  is  shallow  at  the 
end  of  the  weir  at  the  fishing  side,  and  I think  the 
navigation  channel  is  deeper  than  the  channel  going 
up  to  the  weir,  so  that  the  inclination  of  the  fish 
(•tuning  up  would  be  to  go  up  the  navigation  channel 
instead  of  going  up  to  the  weir.  I got,  from  Mr. 
Davin,  his  books,  and  went  carefully  through  them, 
and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the 
fish  he  gets  there  he  does  not  get  in  February, 
March,  and  when  the  spring  fish  are  going  up ; but 
ho  gets  them  in  May,  June,  and  July,  and  it  is 
when  the  water  is  low.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  to  my  mind,  that  if  fish  are  going  up  then, 
if  he  does  not  get  them  in  the  weir,  that  the  nets 
between  Clonmel  and  this  weir  will.  There  are 
thirteen  nets,  and,  besides  that  the  Carrick  nets  can 
go  up  above  Coolnamuck  and  fish  in  fresh  water. 

8622.  Do  they? — I understand  they  do;  hut  I 
cannot  tell  you.  It  is  when  there  is  a run  of  fish 
coming  up,  and  the  water  is  low,  chiefly  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  that  the  tenant  catches  them. 
When  a high  tide  comes  up  the  top  of  the  tide  • 
comes  to  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the  weir,  and 
when  there  is  a high  tide  and  low  water  the  fish 
come  up,  and  every  fish  that  misses  him  could  be 
caught  in  the  low  water  by  the  nets  between  Clon- 
mel and  Coolnamuck  Weir.  So  if  the  wen-  was 
done  away  with  there  would  be  more  fish  caught 
by  the  nets  in  the  fresh  water  above  Coolnamuck 
Weir.  As  far  as  the  injury  to  the  upper  water 
goes  Coolnamuck  Weir,  if  there  were  no  nets,  might 
do  them  a certain  amount  of  injury;  hut  Coolna- 
muck Weir,  with  the  nets  as  they  exist  at  present — 
it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  it  is  there  or 
rot. 

8623.  You  mean  the  nets  do  so  much  ham  that 
Coolnamuck  could  not  do  more? — No;  if  the  weir 
were  not  there  the  nets  would  get  the  fish  Mr.  Davin 
gets  now. 

8624.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  salmon  have 
decreased  of  late  years? — Well,  I live  on  the  Slaney ; 
that  is  my  river. 

8625.  Do  you  think  the  fish  have  decreased  on 
that? — I think  the  season  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

8626.  Your  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a steady 
diminution? — I think  they  are  going  up  now.  Last 
year  we  had  a very  bad  season  in  April,  May,  and 
June;  but  there  was  never  more  spawning  fish  in 
the  river  than  ran  up  in  September,  and  this  sea- 
son there  are  a great  many.  The  year  before  there 
was  a lot.  That  (produced)  is  an  extract  I took 
from  Mr.  Davin’s  books,  and,  of  course,  his  books 
could  very  easily  be  verified  by  the  returns  from  the 
railway  company  if  there  were  any  doubts  about  it. 

8627-  We  may  take  these  statistics  as  fairly 


accurate? — Well,  they  are  taken  from  his  hooks 
and,  apparently,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  ex- 
amining his  books,  and,  as  I pointed  out  to  him  if 
any  question  was  raised  about  the  figures,  or  about 
their  being  cooked,  we  could  verify  them  from  the 
railway  people.  IIo  sends  all  his  fish  away  from. 
Carrick.  There  was  an  order  made  by  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  to  do  away  with  all  these  nets  between 
Clonmel  and  Carrick:  a bye-law  was  passed  after 
a long  inquiry,  and  then,  as  very  often  happens,  it 
came  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  they  threw 
it  out.  There  arc  now  thirteen  nets  in  twelve  miles 
of  water,  between  Coolnamuck  Weir  and  Clonmel. 

8628.  What  sort  of  nets  are  they? — All  cot  nets. 
— snap. 

8629.  No  hauling? — No. 

8630.  Professor  MTntosh. — I notice  here  that 
1892  appears  to  have  been  a very  good  year  with 
regard  to  the  capture  of  salmon  and  grilse,  and 
that  1893  was  less,  considerably? — I think  you 
know,  sir,  that  a great  deal  of  this  fishing  does  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  fish  in  the  river ; a great 
deal  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  tide. 

8631.  And  other  conditions  besides  the  meteoro- 
logical state?— 1 don’t  think  that  return  would  be 
any  guide  to  the  fish  in  the  river. 

8632.  Chairman. — But  as  to  the  fish  got  out  of 
the  river? — It  is  in  very  high  tides  the  fish  come 
up,  and  very  low  water  coming  down.  I fancy  it 
makes  a great  difference. 

8633.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mention  here 
that  the  best  year  was  1894? — That  is  Mr.  Davin’s 
statement. 

8634.  And  the  next  best  year  was  1895,  which 
was  a very  good,  year  all  round  ? — He  is  doing  very 
well  this  year. 

8635.  And  last  year  he  did  badly? — He  did  badly. 

8636.  The  worst  year  was  1899,  and  the  next 
worst  was  immediately  after  the  best  year,  namely, 
1896.  What  would  you  infer  from  that? — A great 
deal  depends  on  the  condition  of  tide  and  water, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  he  gets  most  of  his  fish.  I merely  take  that 
return  as  an  instance  to  show  the  amount  of  fish 
that  were  caught,  as  against  the  ideas  that  the  upper 
water  proprietors  have  of  the  amount  of  fish  he 
gets.  I think  they  put  down  that  he  gets  a great 
deal  more  fish  than  he  does  catch. 

8637.  You  mentioned  that  if  the  weir  were  not 
there  the  fish  would  be  captured  by  the  nets  above? 
— That  is  my  idea,  after  viewing  the  whole  thing. 

8638.  Supposing  there  were  no  nets  in  the  fresh 

water?— Then,  I think,  the  upper  river  proprietors 
would  have  a legitimate  grievance  against  the  wen- 
Any  fish  that  came  up  as  far  as  the  weir  woul  g° 
up  the  river.  , , 

8639.  And  would  stock  the  river  more  largely 


STo  doubt.  , j 

8640.  Would  not  that  be  for  everyone’s  benefit. 
-Certainly.  I am  a rod  fisherman  mysett,  o 
in  that  case  I consider  the  tenant  should 
pensated  by  the  people  who  would  benefit  by 

8641.  You  mentioned,  specially,  that  supposuk, 
these  nets  existed  no  fish  would  get  past  them- 
you  quite  sure  that,  supposing  the  weir  w ___ 
away,  the  nets  above  would  capture  all  tfi  • 

I won’t  say  all  the  fish;  but  I say  the  ^ P 
portion  of  them.  Those  fish  would  ^ve  ton® 
the  gauntlet  of  thirteen  nets  to  get  up 

8642.  But  thoy  hive  the  help  of  *1®^  £ 
time? — So  they  have  with  the  weir,  -ifi 

not  fish  in  the  close  time. 

8643.  But,  still,  some  would  escape  the 

get  to  the  upper  waters? — With  luc  7 in 

8644.  A larger  proportion  ?-—-^y  ^ 

the  upper  waters  would  have  had  to  when 

of  thirteen  nets.  And  I can  see  no  ^"should 
there  are  thirteen  nets  and  the  weir, 
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not  be  thirty  nets  if  there  was  no  weir,  and  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  put  them  on.  I don’t  think 
there  would  be  any  limit. 

8645.  What  are  those  nets? — Cot  nets.  They  go 
.along  with  the  net  between. 

8646.  The  snap  nets  are  deadly? — I should  say 
very.  I have  very  little  experience  of  snap  nets, 
myself,  or  the  fishing  of  them ; but  I don’t  see  how 
the  fish  could  very  well  escape  thirteen  nets  in 
twelve  miles  of  water,  and  if  the  weir  was  not  there, 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
nets  they  can  put  on. 

8647.  Is  there  any  illegal  fishing  by  nets? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

8648.  The  eel  weir  has  ceased  to  be  used? — At 
the  last  inquiry,  as  I understand  from  Mr.  Davin, 
there  was  no  question  about  the  legality  of  it; 
hut  he  was  asked  by  the  Commissioners.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  might  as  well  do  away 
with  it;  he  was  not  doing  much  good  with  it;  there 
were  complaints  about  it,  and  he  did  do  away  with  it. 


ob49.  He  keeps  up  the  guards — the  wires  to  it1? — May  Maw. 
The  leading  thing.  You  will  see  that  when  you  so  Wr  T~ri 
out  there.  It  is  done  away  with  now:  lie  is  not  ££ 
fishing. 

8650.  You  mentioned  he  pays  £10  rent?— That 
is  all.  He  makes  a very  good  income  out  of  it.  I 
suppose  he  has  to  give  his  whole  time  to  it;  but  I 
dare  say,  one  way  or  another,  he  makes  £100  a 
year,  clear  of  all  expenses. 

8651.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  water 
eight  inches  all  over?— More  than  that.  I think 
there  was  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  If  a fish  did 
not  hit  the  navigation  channel  coming  up — which  lie 

had  as  good  a chance  to  do  as  any  other  place 

and  he  hit  the  weir  anywhere,  my  idea  is  he  would 
never  be  stopped. 


8652.  Did  you  see  fishes  going  over? — No. 

8653.  Is  this  navigation  channel  still  used  ? — Yes ; 
they  go  up  from  Carrick  to  Clonmel.  We  cannot 
do  away  with  it. 


Mr.  E.  H.  ]R.  Crofton  examined. 


8654.  Chairman. — You  are  connected  with  the 
Nore?— Yes,  sir;  I want  to  tell  you  about  Greens- 
bridge  Weir.  It  is  a weir  that  existed  prior  to 
1842,  and  there  is  no  fish  pass  in  it,  and  in  1874  or 
1875, 1 think  it  was,  the  Inspectors  were  approached 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Board  in  Waterford  allo- 
cated £40  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  work  of 
putting  a pass  in.  Mr.  Hayes  came  down  at  the 
time;  but  owing  to  one  of  the  millers  objecting 
to  the  pass  the  matter  fell  through,  and  the  funds 
•were  withdrawal.  Then  in  1881,  and  1891,  and  1892 
the  subject  was  again  tackled,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Marsh,  who  is  in  India  at  present,  and  myself,  col- 
lected about  £70  in  order  to  put  a pass  into  the 
weir,  because  we  understood  from  the  Inspectors 
that  if  the  money  was  forthcoming  they  would  order 
the  pass  to  be  put  in.  Mr.  Cecil  Roche  came  down 
and  met  me  in  Kilkenny,  in  September.  The  river 
was  m spate  at  the  time— about  half  flood— and 
we  saw  several  salmon  trying  to  get  up,  and  all 
fell  back.  He  said  certainly  a pass  was  required. 
I asked  him  had  the  Inspectors  authority,  and  he 
showed  me  the  Act  and  said  they  had.  Then  I 
thought  the  matter  would  be  concluded.  After 
some  time  I wrote  to  Mr.  Dowling,  asking  him  why 

was  done,  and  I got  a reply  that,  owing  to 
the  determined  opposition  of  the  proprietress  of  the 
weir,  the  Inspectors  would  not  exercise  their  powers. 
It  is  a,  V-shaped  weir,  with  the  apex  up  the  river. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  water  trickles  all  over  the  sides 
of  the  weir,  and  very  little  over  the  apex.  What  we 
proposed  doing  was  making  a small  gap  in  the  apex 
of  the  weir,  three  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  that 
would  concentrate  all  the  water  from  the  sides 
into  the  V,  which  would  allow  a fail-  pass  for  fish 
to  come  up.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  an  engineer,  told 
me  it  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  strength  of 
he  weir  at  all  in  doing  this — a very  slight  gap 
would  require  to  be  made.  Then  Ballyreddin 
eir,  at  Bennetsbridge,  is  much  the  same.  It  is 
a long  straggling  weir  in  the  shape  of  a crescent. 

e wanted  a pass  there,  too ; but  the  same 
objection  came  up — the  Inspectors  did  not  see  their 
way  to  having  the  pass. 

8655.  In  your  opinion,  both  these  weirs  are  detri- 
mental to  salmon  going  up  the  river  ? — Certainly ; 

ere  is  no  doubt  about  it;  absolutely  no  doubt 
-.  ou  j he  Kilkenny  Weir,  for  in  low  water  half  of 
is  dry.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Inspectors 
ve  not  got  the  powers.  They  are  given  power, 
nominally,  to  order  a weir;  but  if  they  exercise  it 
and  anything  happens,  they  are  dropped  on,  and  an 
action  seems  to  lie  against  them. 


8656.  Mr.  Green. — The  law  ought  to  be  altered?  Mr.  e.  h.  r. 

Yes.  Crofton. 

8657.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  salmon  has  de- 
creased in  your  district?— They  have  decreased,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  last  five  years. 

8658.  Steadily  or  fluctuating? — They  are  fluc- 
tuating ; but,  in  an  Irishman’s  way  of  putting  it,  it  is 
steadily,  too. 

8659.  For  what  reason,  besides  these  two  weirs, 
do  you  think  they  have  decreased? — I suppose 
poaching  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

8660.  Is  poaching  carried  on  extensively? — In 
the  winter,  I think,  it  must  be. 

8661.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  gratings 
across  the  mouth  of  certain  small  streams,  where 
they  go  up  to  spawn  ? — Certainly ; I would  put  it 
across  streams  that  you  could  not  protect.  I would 
leave  good  tributaries  open,  and  protect  them  well. 

8662.  How  much  money  have  you  to  deal  with 
for  protection? — The  Board  have  about  £400  for 
the  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow.  There  is  an  overdraft 
always. 

8663.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  habits 
of  the  salmon  in  the  sea? — No. 

8664.  Or  the  possibilities  of  steam  trawling? — 

No. 

8665.  And  mills  and  turbines? — No;  they  don’t 
come  in  my  way.  It  is  these  two  weirs,  chiefly,  ar- 

I think,  any  nets  in  fresh  water  are  detrimental  t 
salmon.  In  a narrow  river  salmon  have  a poor 
chance  of  getting  up,  and  the  rod  men,  then,  don’t 
take  out  licences. 

8666.  Then  there  is  no  money  for  preservation  ? — 

No;  they  don’t  preserve. 

8667.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  mentioned  the 
diminution.  Of  course,  that  is  a very  old  story 
with  the  Nore? — Yes. 

8668.  In  1835  the  diminution  had  been  going  cn 
for  some  years  ? — I don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

8669.  Now  what  are  the  facts  on  which  you  base 

your  statement  about  the  diminution? — Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  Abbeyleix,  who  fished  the  Nore  verv 
much 

Chairman. — We  had  his  evidence. 

Witness. — He  used  to  kill  three  and  four  fish  a 
day.  Now,  you  know,  you  can  fish  for  weeks,  and 
you  won’t  get  a fish. 

8670.  Professor  MTntosh.— With  what  part  of 
the  river  are  you  specially  acquainted? — From  Bally- 
raggst  to  Kilkenny,  roughly  speaking — not  the 
whole  way,  but  a great  part.  That  is  about  ren 
miles. 

2Z2 
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8671.  Just  tell  me,  in  your  own  words,  about  the 
diminution? — The  first  few  years  I was  in  the  coun- 
ty— 1885,  I came  to  live  at  Bally ragget — for  the 
first  few  years  I used  to  kill  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen 
fish  a year.  Then  it  fell  off:  I did  not  kill  any- 
thing last  year,  and  I did  not  kill  anything  this  year. 
Floods  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  us : if  we  have 
a succession  of  floods  fish  can  ascend  these  weirs,  if 
there  are  no  floods  they  cannot. 

8672.  Did  you  notice  the  spawning  fishes  going 
up  in  November,  December,  and  January,  this  year? 
— No,  I was  not  at  home;  I was  ill.  I attribute 
the  diminution  to  the  poaching  and  netting. 

8673.  What  kind  of  nets? — Snap  nets. 

8674.  Have  they  increased  of  recent  years? — No ; 

I think  they  are  much  the  same  for  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  at  Bennetsbridge,  Kilkenny,  and 
Ardalue. 

8675.  How  do  you  attribute  a part  of  the  diminu- 
tion to  these,  if  they  have  not  altered  in  number? — 
I cannot  say. 

8676.  There  is  no  change — no  increase  in  the 
number;  but  they  have  been  worked  more  assidu- 
ously?— I suppose,  by  killing  salmon  off  year  after 
year  they  gradually  got  less. 

8677.  Have  you  any  experience  to  give  us  of  the 
number  of  smolts  descending  the  river? — No;  a 
good  many  do  some  years,  and  very  few  others. 

8678.  What  about  this  year?— I have  not  noticed 
very  many  this  year— not  so  much  as  usual.  I 
have  not  seen  them  jumping  about.  I often  go  out 
on  the  river  in  a canoe,  and  I have  not  noticed  them 
jumping  about.  They  may  come  later. 

8679.  In  what  month  do  they  descend? — May 
and  June. 

8680.  Not  in  April? — I don’t  notice  them  much 
in  April : chiefly  in  May  and  June. 

8681.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  about  this 
weir,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said — opening 
the  apex  of  the  V-shaped  structure? — If  we  could 
get  a pass  of  any  kind. 

8682.  Would  the  salmon  be  able  to  so  up5 — 
Certainly. 

8683.  You  have  a sufficient  depth  of  water? — 
Quite  sufficient  at  the  base  of  the  weir. 

8684.  Do  they  not,  at  present,  go  up  the  sides  of 
the  V?— They  camiot,  unless  there  is  a great  flood : 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  bring  them  up. 

8685.  Would  there  be  sufficient  water  to  bring 
them  up  the  centre  of  the  V?— Yes;  if  all  the  water 
round  was  concentrated  in  the  V,  it  would  give 
enough  water  to  enable  salmon  to  go  up. 

8686.  You  would  require  to  have  a funnel-shaped 
aperture?— No;  if  you  lowered  the  level  at  the 
V naturally. 

8687.  Then  about  the  poaching?— What  we  really 

want  is  more  funds.  J 


8688.  What  form  does  poaching  chiefly  assume?— 
Cot  men  seem  to  net  a good  deal  at  night,  and  net 
m the  close  time.  Bailiffs  frequently  see  them  and 
frequently  catch  them. 

8689.  They  all  have  licences  ?— They  all  have 
licences ; but  they  fidh  illegally  between  sunset  and 
sunrise;  that  is  the  time  they  prefer  fishing.  Cot 
men  have  told  me  so. 


8690.  What  about  the  weekly  close  season?— 
they  fish  then,  just  the  same. 

8691  Woffid  the  opening  of  your  V not  alto 
the  condition  with  regard  to  the  miller  at  each  side 
—I  dont  think  so;  it  would  simply  concentrate  th 
water  going  round  the  edges  of  the  weir  into  the  V 

8692  It  might  abstract  a good  deal  of  wate- 
from  the  suppiy  of  the  mills?— I don’t  think  so 
Mr.  Marsh  went  into  it.  He  is  an  engineer  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  in  India,— very  high  up- 
and  he  is  a fairly  good  opinion:  that  is,  I wouh 
take  his  opinion. 

869S.  Chairman — But  the  miller  objected  1- 


They  don't  object  now.  They  did  „ot  obieet  in  is., 
or  1892 ; but  the  proprietress  objected  1,  31 
8694.  Professor  M'Ihtosh.— For  what  reason!-! 
don't  know— afraid  of  anything  happening  to  ft, 
weir,  1 suppose.  ° ua 

8695  Are  the  mill  races  guarded  !-ln  Kilkenml 
I don  t know. 

8696.  Chairman.— Are  the  mill  races  rnararf 
near  the  dam!— I don't  know;  I did  not  LnA, 
them. 


wo.  MAAinuon. — j-j.it ve  vou  any  sta- 
tistics?—None,  except  of  the  number  of  salmon  I 
have  caught  with  my  own  rod. 

8698.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  exueri 
ence  ?-In  1885-86  I killed  a fair  number  of  Xon 
say,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the  season— that  is  what 
I call  a fair  amount  for  our  part  of  the  river  la 
1887  nothing  was  killed : it  was  a very  dry  summer 
■J  not  lull  anything  last  year,  or  this  year,  and 
I killed,  I think,  one  or  two  the  year  before  last 

8699.  Are  there  any  spawning  beds  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  are  a good  many  in  the  Nore 

8700.  What  was  their  condition  last  season?— A 
great  many  fish  on  them. 

8701.  Had  they  got  up  during  the  close  season? 
— They  got  up  all  right,  because  there  are  generally 
floods  in  October  and  November;  there  is  nothin'^ 
to  stop  them. 


8702.  Then  there  must  be  many  fishes  some- 
where?— There  must  have  been;  that  is  what  we 
say ; but  they  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  upper 
waters  during  the  fishing  season. 

8703.  It  is  a curious  thing  they  cannot  get  up 
when  the  netting  is  all  stopped.  Is  the  gaff  used 
illegally? — Occasionally;  nothing  to  speak  about, 
except  for  lulling  fish  on  the  spawning  beds.  They 
do  that  sometimes. 

8704.  You  think  the  licences  are  duly  attended 
to  in  your  neighbourhood? — 'The  licences  are  at- 
tended to. 


8705.  Do  you  suggest  any  change  in  these? — No. 
Of  course,  the  rod  men  think  that  their  paying  £1 
is  a high  proportion,  when  cot  men  only  pay 
30s.  We  think  they  ought  to  pay  a great  deal 
more  than  we  do.  Personally,  I don’t  mind,  one 
way  or  another ; but  the  poor  fishermen  about  me 
say,  “ It  is  hard  lines  that  we  pay  £1,  and  the  cot 
men  pay  only  30s." 

8706.  Chairman. — 'And  the  proportion  of  fish 
that  the  cot  men  catch  to  the  rod  men  is,  how 
much? — We  never  know.  The  cot  men  say  they 
catch  nothing ; but  then  why  do  they  continue,  year 
after  year,  taking  out  licences.  They  say  they  get 
an  odd  fish. 

8707.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  would  suggest 
that  statistics  of  the  catch  of  both  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fisheries? — Yes. 

8708.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  them? — Not 
from  the  cot  men.  I think  their  boats  ought  to  be 
numbered  or  registered  in  some  way  or  another,  so 
that  if  they  were  caught  away  from  their  places  at 
night  they  could  be  fined. 

8709.  Are  the  boats  not  numbered? — I don’t 
know. 

Mr.  J.  E.  J ones. — Yes,  they  are,  under  a bye-law. 

Witness. — But  I mean  to  say,  if  they  are  caught 
away  from  their  own  place  at  night  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  of  punishing  them,  if  they  run  ashore 
and  leave  their  boats  there  and  decamp. 

8710.  Mr.  Green. — There  are  some  weirs  on  the 
Nore,  I think,  that  were  attached  to  mills  which 
have  now,  practically,  gone  to  ruin? — Yes.  Baliy- 
reddin  Weir  is  one.  There  is  a small  weir  on  the 
right  hand  side  as  you  go  down  the  river.  Ijj® 
not  sure  whether  that  has  not  been  closed.  Tba 
was  a mill  that  gave  a good  deal  of  trouble  when 
the  subject  of  making  a pass  was  first  mooted. 

8711.  There  are  others  in  which  the  mills  ha'e 
gone  absolutely  to  ruin? — I don’t  know. 
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8712.  You  don’t  think  that  what  you  propose 
would  injure  the  milling  industry  in  any  way  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

8713.  You  think  that  salmon  could  be  helped  up 
without  injuring  the  milling  industry? — Certainly. 


8714.  Of  course,  Major  Hayes,  as  you  are  aware,  May  4, 1900. 
got  into  trouble  trying  to  get  a pass  made  in  one  jj,  „ 
of  the  weirs? — Yes;  I say  the  Inspectors  are  not  Cro'fton. 
properly  protected  by  Government.  I wish  to  bring 
that  out  before  the  Commissioners. 


Mr.  S.  Morris,  j.p.,  m.p.,  examined. 


8715.  Chairman. — Would  you  prefer  making  a 
statement  or  answering  questions? — I would  prefer 
answering  questions.  I will  just  tell  you  what  my 
evidence  would  be  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  fish 
more  than  anything  else.  I know  most  about  the 
upper  waters — the  tributary  streams.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  a great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  killing 
spawning  fish  in  the  small  streams.  In  the  Suir, 
especially,  there  is  a very  large  number  of  small 
tributary  streams,  and  the  fish  run  up  a great 
distance.  I have  seen  them  as  much  as  ten  miles 
from  the  main  river.  They  go  up  very  frequently 
when  there  is  high  water,  about  September.  Very 
often  they  don’t  get  up  the  whole  way.  They  re- 
main then,  the  upper  waters  fall  away  suddenly, 
and  the  fish  are  very  often  exposed  in  the  river. 
I think  the  water  has  been  decreasing  in  small 
streams  for  years  back:  as  the  country  is  being 
drained  the  water  appears  to  run  away  faster. 
When  you  have  a big  flood  all  the  spawning  fish  get 
up,  and  the  fall  of  water  is  exceedingly  rapid ; then 
they  are  left  there,  and  my  experience  is  that  a very 
great  number  of  the  spawning  fish  are  killed  there. 

8716.  The  water  runs  off,  now,  in  one  great  rush 
through  all  these  channels? — Yes;  quite  different 
from  when  I was  young. 

8717.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  what  has  been 
recommended  very  often,  namely,  putting  guards 
across  these  small  tributary  streams,  which  could 
be  used  to  prevent  fish  going  up? — Very  much.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance.  There  is  Portlaw,  in 
Lord  Waterford’s  demesne.  Within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  Suir  fish  run  up,  and  there  is  excellent 
spawning  ground  in  this  place;  but  then  they  get 
off  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  up  in  very  small 
streams,  and  they  are  killed  there  in  numbers.  The 
same  applies  to  the  other  side  of  the  river — Lord 
Duncannon’s  place,  at  Pilltown.  My  idea  would 

• be  that  if  the  fish  were  stopped  in  places  of  this 
kind,  where  they  could  be  well  protected  during  the 
spawning  season,  it  would  have  a good  effect. 

8718.  Have  you  any  hatcheries  in  this  district? — 
None,  Sir  Robert,  in  this  immediate  district.  There 
*s  one  small  one  at  Inistiogue — Lady  Louisa  Tighe’s 
place. 

8719.  Is  it  turning  out  much? — A large  number. 

8720.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Government 
supporting  artificial  hatcheries? — I would  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  it. 

8721.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  nets  in  the 
salt  water  do  much  harm? — I don’t  think  it  is  the 
number  of  nets;  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  fish  on 
the  spawning  beds  that  does  the  most  harm.  I go 
about  the  country  a great  deal,  and  I observe,  fre- 
quently, about  this  time  of  year,  when  there  is  a 
little  flush  in  the  water,  when  the  water  in  the 
tributary  streams  is  coloured  with  a small  shower, 
you  see  quite  a number  of  young  fellows  and  some 
older  go  out  with  rods  to  fish.  The  fry  are  then 
tunning  down;  they  are  about  the  size  of  sprats, 
and  they  will  take  any  kind  of  bait.  It  would  not 

e unusual  for  a fellow  with  a rod  to  pull  in  a dozen 
or  two  dozen  of  fry. 

8722.  You  think,  from  your  experience,  it  has 
decreased  the  number  of  salmon? — I think  so. 

8723.  Your  suggestion  is  greater  protection  for 
me  spawning  fish? — Yes. 

Professor  MTntosh. — You  would  suggest  a 
^nall  licence  for  trout  fishing? — I have  seen  boys 
catch  a large  number  of  fry. 


8725.  What  would  you  suggest?— I think,  if  it  Mr.  S.  Morris 
could  be  done,  I would  prohibit  rod  fishing  in  April  J P->  M-p 
and  May. 

8726.  Would  not  that  be  a deprivation  to  fisher- 
men?— The  number  of  men  making  a living  by  it 
is  very  small  at  that  period. 

8727.  It  might  be  felt  as  pressing  on  poor  people? 

— It  would  be  rather  a strong  measure;  but  the 
amount  of  good  it  would  do  for  the  greater  number 
in  the  improvement  of  fishing  would  justify  it. 

8728.  You  don’t  think  that  these  small  fishes  are 
caught  by  small  meshed  nets  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river? — Not  so  much. 

8729.  Were  they  ever  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Suir? — Not  in  my  experience.  There  is  no  net  so 
small,  as  far  as  I know,  to  take  them. 

8730.  In  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  rivers  it  was 
the  old  reason  given  for  the  diminution? — I am 
aware  of  that;  but  I don’t  think  that  is  the  cause 
here. 

8731.  Then  the  breeding  of  fishes  in  the  areas  to 
bo  protected  might  not  be  simple : there  might  not 
be  a sufficient  spawning  area? — You  should  put  up 
your  gratings  to  allow  a sufficient  area. 

8732.  They  should  be  put  up  with  care? — Yes, 
and  judiciously;  but  it  would  be  very  much  easier 
to  protect  them  then  than  now. 

8733.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  nets  in 
the  salt  water  are  not  the  cause  of  the  diminution? 

— I don’t  think  they  are  a principal  cause;  I think 
if  the  spawning  fish  was  protected,  you  would  have 
fish  enough. 

8734.  You  know,  in  some  rivers,  where  no  nets 
occur,  the  diminution  has  been  marked? — I have 
heard  so,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I think,  nets 
don’t  make  so  much  difference. 

8735.  Your  strong  points  are  the  protection  of 
the  young  and  of  the  spawning  fishes? — Certainly. 

8736.  And  for  the  same  reason  you  would  advo- 
cate hatcheries? — Yes. 

8737.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of 
hatcheries? — No,  except  to  see  one  at  Inistiogue. 

8738.  For  what  reason  would  you  advise  State 
aid  in  regard  to  hatcheries? — I would  be  prepared 
to  advocate  State  aid. 

8739.  Of  course,  you  would  also  raise  aid  locally? 

— Locally. 

8740.  Would  you  balance  the  two  funds:  the 
State  aid  to  be  equivalent  to  that  raised  locally? — 

Yes ; I think  that  would  be  very  good ; I think  it 
would  be  a fair  arrangement. 

8741.  Of  course,  the  fishes  you  hatch  might  go 
to  other  rivers,  and  other  districts? — Yes. 

8742.  That,  you  know,  has  been  shown? — I be- 
lieve that  is  so;  but  still,  if  they  were  put  all  over 
the  island  they  would  be  no  great  hardship  to  any- 
one. 

8743.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  in  regard 
to  illegal  fishing — poaching? — No,  sir. 

8744.  Or  poisoning? — I never  knew  of  poison  in 
this  district. 

8745.  But,  generally  speaking,  have  you  any 
suggestions? — There  is  poisoning  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  I believe,  and  I would  not  hesitate  to  punish 
it  severely ; it  is  a very  serious  offence. 

8746.  Because  it  kills  out  a river  for  a mile,  per- 
haps?— I don’t  think  that  exists  here. 

8747.  Not  here,  but  speaking  broadly? — Speak- 
ing broadly,  I would  punish  the  men  as  severely  a? 
if  they  committed  a serious  crime,  because  it  is 
depriving  unfortunate  men  of  their  livelihood. 
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Hay  i,  1900.  8748.  Have  you  any  suggestions  witli  regard  to 

Mr.  S.  Morris,  the  close  time  ? — I would  like  to  make  the  Con- 
j.p.,  m.p.  stabulary  more  active  in  the  protection  of  the  rivers, 
and  give  them  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  the 
rivers.  I would  be  very  much  inclined  to  give 
them  a portion  of  the  fines. 

8749.  That  is  carried  out  now,  at  least,  in  some 
cases? — If  the  fine  was  a good  heavy  one,  it  would, 
naturally,  make  the  police  more  anxious  to  help, 
and  the  police  are  very  much  better  men  to  do  it 
than  water  bailiffs,  because  the  people  rather  have 
a wholesome  dread  of  the  invisible  green. 

8750.  You  don’t  think  it  would  make  the  police 
unpopular? — I don’t  think  so. 

8751.  Any  more  than  with  the  poteen? — I don’t 
think  so. 

8752.  Then  with  regard  to  the  coastguards? — 
Well,  I have  not  much  experience  of  the  coast- 
guards. 

8753.  Further  about  the  sale  of  salmon  after  the 
rod  fishing  closes,  you  know  that  that  has  been  a 
difficulty? — Yes. 

8754.  What  would  you  recommend  there? — I 
think  I would  have  all  the  fishing  stopped  at  the 
same  time,  and  commence  at  the  same  time. 

8755.  You  would  not  give  an  interval  for  rod 
fishing  after? — I know  that  rod  fishing  after  is 
availed  of  at  present  for  selling  fish  poached.  The 
police  are  now  rather  handicapped  that  way.  If 
they  seize  a fish  which  they  have  reason  to  think  is 
poached,  people  say,  “We  bought  it  from  a rod 
man.” 

8756.  You  suggest  that  they  cease  simultaneously? 
— Yes. 

8757.  Would  not  that  be  a disadvantage  to  parts 
of  Ireland? — It  might  where  there  would  be  hotels 
and  matters  of  that  land ; but  the  object  would  be 
that  there  would  be  such  increased  prosperity  if 
the  fish  became  abundant,  that  visitors  would  come 
and  stay  and  fish ; now  there  is  no  inducement. 

8758.  Could  it  not  be  attained  by  having  a certifi- 
cate of  origin? — It  would  be  difficult;  it  may  be 
you  can  devise  some  way  of  doing  it. 

8759.  That  has  been  suggested.  Then  about  the 
institution  of  statistics,  you  can  see  how  very  valu- 
able fairly  accurate  statistics  would  be? — They 
would,  sir;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  have  accurate 
statistics;  there  are  so  many  ways  of  doing  away 
with  fish. 

8760.  The  same  was  said  with  regard  to  sea 
fisheries,  and  now  fairly  good  statistics  are  had  with 
regard  to  the  sea  fisheries,  and  such  statistics  would 
be  valuable? — No  doubt  of  it.  To  a certain  extent. 

8761.  It  is  supposition,  in  many  cases,  now? — 
Yes. 

8762.  You  observe,  to-day,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
get  anything  like  accurate  statistics? — Yes ; every 
one  gives  his  own  experience,  and,  sometimes,  one 
man’s  experience  differs  from  another’s. 

8763.  Statistics,  whether  absolutely  accurate  or 
not,  would  be  valuable  ? — No  doubt. 

8764.  And,  not  necessarily  given  for  publication; 
they  might  be  given  in  confidence;  that  is  to  say, 
districts  only  tabulated,  and  not  individual  fishings  ? 
— I know;  it  would  be  a guide,  no  doubt,  as  to 
what  was  good  and  what  was  bad. 

8765.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Morris, 
that  the  public  interest  in  salmon  fisheries  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  justify  public  money  being  spent 
in  their  protection? — I would  think  so,  sir. 


8766.  And  do  you  think  that  local  funds  might 
fairly  be  raised  by  taxation? — That  would  be  mv 
opinion;  there  might  bo  some  raised  that  way  or 
half. 

8767.  To  meet  money  from  the  public  boards t- 
Yes;  I think,  if  the  salmon  were  as  plentiful  in  this 
country  now  as  they  were  in  my  young  days,  you 
would  have  numbers  of  people  stopping  at  all  the 
hotels  and  taking  cars  to  drive  to  the  fislrnw 
grounds,  and  employing  men  to  fish,  and  boats  to 
fish,  and  there  would  be  a considerable  circulation 
of  money. 

8768.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  money 
levied  on  the  fisheries  at  present:  those  fisheries 
which  are  valued  for  poor  rate ; there  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  money  levied  on  those  fisheries  for 
general  county  expenses.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  alienate  part  of  that  money  from  general 
county  expenses  and  apply  it  to  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries  out  of  which  the  money  is  got? — It  is 
rather  like  feeding  a dog  with  a bit  of  his  own  tail. 

8769.  At  present  you  are  taking  the  dog’s  tail 
off  and  giving  it  to  another  dog.  You  might  give 
him  a bit  of  his  own  ? — He  might  like  to  have  the 
other  dog’s  tail  instead  of  his  own. 

8770.  It  seems  that  they  are  taxed  for  general 
county  expenses,  and  none  of  that  money  goes  back 
to  the  fisheries? — That  is  so. 

8771.  Chairman. — I value  your  opinion  about 
this  question  of  the  poor  rate  very  much;  perhaps 
you  did  not  quite  understand.  It  lias  been  put 
before  us  at  two  or  three  places  that  a fishery  is 
rated  for  poor  rate  and  county  cess  at  a great 
many  pounds  a year,  say,  £50,  and  the  man  that 
owns  that  fishery  pays,  also,  all  his  poor  rate  and 
county  cess  on  his  land,  and  gets,  in  return,  the 
accommodation  of  the  poor  and  the  county  roads; 
but  for  the  amount  he  pays  on  his  fishery  he  gets 
nothing  back.  It  has  been  explained  to  us  that  it 
might,  possibly,  be  fair  to  ask  that  half  the  poor 
rate  a man  pays  on  the  water  part  of  his  estate, 
that  is,  his  fishery,  should  come  back  to  the  river 
in  the  shape  of  funds  to  protect  the  river  by  more 
bailiffs — say,  half.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  arrangement  at  all? — Would  that  be  protecting 
the  river  generally? 

8772.  Mr.  Green. — To  the  funds  of  the  Conser- 
vators?— Yes ; I think  that  would  be  fair. 

8773.  Chairman. — It  strikes  me  that  it  is  about 
the  only  thing  on  the  taxation,  as  it  is  at  present, 
that  some  of  that  poor  rate  that  is  on  his  water 
fishery  should  come  back  in  the  shape  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fund  for  protecting  the  whole  river?— 
I think  so. 

8774.  Mr.  Green. — At  present  there  is  a 10  per 
cent,  rate  levied  on  his  Poor  Law  Valuation,  that 
comes  back  to  the  funds  of  the  Conservators;  but 
in  addition  to  that  he  pays  a much  heavier  tax 
for  county  purposes  on  his  fishery? — Yes. 

8775.  Chairman.— The  main  drift  of  opinion  is 
that  you  want  greater  protection,  and  that  loral 
subscriptions  are  not  sufficient? — There  is  no  doub 
you  want  greater  protection,  especially  in  the  close 
season.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  get  increased 
men  to  mind  the  rivers ; but  I don’t  think  it  is  ha 
as  important  to  mind  them  now  as  in  the  spawn- 
ing season,  and  on  the  spawning  places.  i-M 
amount  of  poaching  you  can  do  on  a large  nve 
like  the  Suir  is  not  very  much ; you  can  go  out  an 
catch  a fish  or  two,  and  it  is  only  the  fish  you  i • 
whereas  up  the  river  it  might  mean  that  you  k e 
a great  many. 


Mr.  Michael 
Phelan. 


Ml.  Michael  Phelan  examined. 


8776.  Chairman. — What  are  you,  professionally? 
— A draft  net  fisherman. 

8777.  On  the  salt  water? — Yes ; on  the  River 
Barrow. 


8778.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  salmon  . 

m numbers  where  you  fish,  in  late  years,  o 
STes,  your  worship.  a 

8779.  It  has  decreased  ?— It  has  decrea-eu- 
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8780.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that 
decrease? — Well,  my  opinion  is  it  is  in  the  upper 
waters— the  fresh  waters. 

8781.  What  has  decreased  them  in  the  upper 
waters? — By  poaching  and  killing  the  spawning  fish 
in  the  annual  close  season. 

8782.  Do  you  fish  with  a draft  net? — Yes,  your 
worship. 

8783.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  draft  nets 
there  are  in  that  part  of  the  water? — Yes;  they 
haye  decreased  as  well  as  the  fish.  They  were  more 
five  years  ago,  and  now  they  are  going  down. 

8784.  How  many  draft  nets  are  there? — There 
were  about  thirty  last  year,  I suppose. 

8785.  And  your  take  is  less  now  than  it  used 
to  be? — Oh,  yes;  there  were  forty-five  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

8786.  You  take  less  salmon  than  you  used  to  do 
in  former  years  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8787.  Much  less? — Yes. 

8788.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  you 
took  in  1899 — last  year? — It  is  very  little;  about 
a quarter  as  much. 

8789.  How  many  fish  did  you  take  in  1899? — I 
could  not  tell. 

8790.  How  many  fish  have  you  taken  this  year? 
— I did  not  start  yet : we  don’t  generally  start  until 
in  May.  Next  Monday  I am  inclined  to  go  fish; 
sea  nets  don’t  go  out  until  April  or  May  or  J une. 

8791.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  your  men 
who  could  tell  us  how  much  they  caught,  last  year, 
in  their  drift  nets? — I don’t  think  they  could. 

8792.  None  of  them? — I don’t  think  they  could. 

8793.  Then  what  evidence  do  you  wish  to  give 
to  us? — That  the  fishing  is  going  down  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

8794.  How  do  you  know  it  is  going  down? — We 
don’t  get  near  as  much  fish  since.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  ago  we  would  get,  may  be,  twenty- 
five — the  most  we  got  in  e’er  a drag  of  the  net 
was  twenty-five  fish — the  most  I got. 

8795.  In  one  haul? — In  one  haul. 

8796.  And  now? — A very,  very  odd  time  I would 
get  two,  generally  one,  or  ne’er  a one:  may  be, 
eight  or  nine  fish  out  of  ten  tides  to  the  week. 

8797.  And  do  you  think  that  the  reason  for  that 
is  the  destruction  of  the  spawning  fish  up  the  river? 
— Oh,  yes. 

8798.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  reason? — 
That  is  one  of  the  prineinal  reasons.  There  was 
fishing  for  the  herrings,  last  year,  in  October  and 
November.  There  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  the 
river  at  that  time;  I saw  them.  Ten  or  fifteen  I 
often  counted  leaping,  in  one  day — several  days 
during  October  and  November.  There  is  none  of 
them  fish  now. 

8799.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  bring 

before  us  to  help  our  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  decrease  of  salmon? — I don't  think  there  is, 
except  these  mills  at  the  different  places.  I heard — 
I am  not  living  down  there — but  I heard  different 
accounts  of  these  turbines 

8800.  Mr.  Green. — But  that  is  not  from  your 
own  experience? — Oh,  no;  that  they  destroy  fry 
coming  down  again. 

8801.  Chairman. — Can  you  make  any  suggestion 
to  us  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  fish — 
any  other  reason  why  their  numbers  have 
diminished? — Well,  no,  I don’t  think  so. 

8802.  Are  there  too  many  nets? — Just  the  same 
nets  since  I began  to  fish. 

8803.  They  have  not  increased  in  number? — No; 
but  decreased,  if  any,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

8804.  Do  you  think  the  snap  net  fishing  is  carried 
on  to  too  great  an  extent? — I am  sure  of  it;  I see 
them  fishing,  your  worship. 

8805.  And  you  think  that  snap  net  fishing ? 

—Yes ; the  nets  are  only  a few  shillings’  worth,  and 
they  fish  all  through  the  year. 


8806.  What  is  their  licence? — 30s.  The  net  costs  JfwMSOO. 
7s.  6d.  or  10s.,  and  if  the  bailiffs  come  all  they  have  Mr.  Michael 
to  do  is  to  leave  go  the  net,  and  they  can  get  it  Phelan, 
next  day  with  a grappler.  When  we  go  to  poach 

our  net  is  seven  cwt.,  when  it  is  wet.  I poached, 
myself,  during  the  rod-fishing  season,  and  got  2d. 
per  lb.  more  for  the  fish  than  I got  during  the  open 
season.  I am  stopped  the  15th  of  August,  and  rod 
fishing  goes  on  to  the  29th  of  September,  and  every- 
body is  fishing  during  that  time.  All  should  be 
stopped  at  the  one  time. 

8807.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  licence? — £3. 

8808.  And  what  is  the  value  of  your  net? — £5. 

8809.  And  your  objection  to  the  cot  net  fishers  is 
that  they  can  poach  with  greater  impunity  than  you 
can? — Oh,  certainly. 

8810.  It  is  easier  for  them,  and  less  costly  for 
them  to  poach  than  it  is  for  you,  because  your  nets 
are  more  valuable,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  have 
them  seized  while  they  don’t  mind  being  seized — is 
that  your  evidence? — Yes. 

8811.  Professor  M'Intosh. — When  would  you 
suggest  that  the  open  time  should  begin,  and  when 
should  it  end  ? — It  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  me, 
because  I don’t  go  to  fish  until  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

8812.  Would  you  like  to  go  on  to  the.  end  of 
September? — I won’t  say  that  at  all;  we  will  do 
very  well  with  what  we  have. 

8813.  What  about  the  rod  fishermen? — I wish  to 
stop  them  at  the  same  time  as  me,  and  if  not,  there 
never  can  be  protection  for  the  fish,  because  I will 
fish  as  well  as  the  next  man,  and  get  2d.  a lb.  more 
for  the  fish.  If  there  is  fishing  anywhere  over  Ire- 
land the  buyers  will  take  them  as  long  as  they  have 
shipping  for  them. 

8814.  You  mentioned  there  were  thirty  draft  nets 
last  year? — About  that. 

8815.  And  that  they  are  fewer  than  they  have 
been? — Yes. 

8816.  How  many  were  there  originally? — Forty, 
as  far  as  I can  know.  Mr.  Jones  could  tell. 

8817.  Twenty-five  years  ago? — There  were  not  so 
many  that  time,  because  we  had  drift  nets  on  the 
Barrow  some  time  about  that. 

8818.  You  are  speaking,  chiefly,  of  the  Barrow? — 

Yes;  there  were  drift  nets  allowed  on  the  Barrow 
twenty-five  years  ago.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
seine  nets.  Then  drift  net  fishing  was  done  away 
with,  there  was  a line  shifted  to  Checkpoint,  and 
then  we  got  seine  nets.  The  seine  nets  then  in- 
creased after  the  drift  nets  being  done  away  with, 
up  to  about  fifteen  years  ago.  There  were  forty  or 
forty-five. 

8819.  What  about  the  snap  nets — have  they  in- 
creased?— That  is  a thing  I could  not  say.  We  ad- 
join them  where  we  are  fishing.  There  is  a line 
then  made  between  us  and  them.  We  don’t  inter- 
fere with  them  at  all;  but  they  bring  several  things 
against  us,  and  several  inquiries  that  I attended 
here,  in  Waterford — every  inquiry  we  had  they 
blamed  us  for  killing  fry.  I attended  at  all  these 
inquiries  before  Mr.  Green. 

8820.  Have  the  fry  diminished  as  well  as  the 
large  fishes? — I don’t  know. 

8821.  You  see  the  fry  sometimes? — I see  some 
sort  of  little  fish  jumping  in  the  river,  the  same 
as  usual. 

8822.  They  don’t  occur  in  your  nets? — Not  at  all. 

8823.  You  have  a licence? — No,  not  this  year. 

Monday  I am  going  to  start. 

8824.  But  you  have  a licence  when  you  fish? — 

Oh,  certainly. 

8825.  Axe  there  any  fishing  without  a licence? — 

Well,  I don’t  know  of  anybody  fishing  without  a 
licence  in  the  lower  waters. 
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Phelan. 


8826.  Then  you  seem  to  get  a considerable  num- 
ber of  fishes — eight  or  nine  out  of  ten  hauls? — We 
got  twenty-five  in  one  haul  one  time. 

8827.  And  out  of  ten  hauls  you  got  one  haul,  at 
least,  of  eight  or  nine  salmon? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

8828.  And  then  the  rest  two  and  one? — Yes. 

8829.  Have  you  many  blanks? — Well,  not  at 
that  time,  of  a good  year. 

8830.  You  catch  something — either  one  or  two; 
but  you  have  several  blanks  ? — For  the  last  ten  years 
we  could  only  get  about  eight  or  nine  peal.  When 


pad  season  comas  in  that  is  generajlj  the  time 
ive  start  the  fishing— some  eight  or  nine  out  of T. 
tides.  Kn 

8831  Have  yon  noticed  any  diminution  in  th, 
peal  of  late  years  ?— Yes;  it  is  decreasing  too  Tt 
is  nothin  the  last  ten  years  I noticed  there  , 
good  peal  season ; but  I forget-I  hare  not  a pro„  “ 
account  of  it.  ^ 1 


Mr.  John 
Murphy. 


Mr.  John  Murphy  examined. 


8833.  Chairman. — You  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  salt-water  fishing  at  th'  estuary  of  the  river? — 
Yes,  sir. 

8834.  How  long  have  you  known  it? — I am 
pretty  nearly  forty  years  fishing. 

8835.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  salmon  have 
decreased  during  that  period  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8836.  Have  you  kept  any  statistics,  from  year 
to  year? — No,  sir.  I find,  lately,  since  the  last  seven 
years,  there  is  a decrease  with  us  down  there. 

8837.  You  fish  with? — With  a drift  net. 

8838.  In  the  salt  water — the  estuary? — Yes. 

8839.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  salmon  have 
decreased  in  that  time? — Yes, 

8840.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— I could 
not  give  any  idea  what  it  might  be. 

8841.  That  is  just  what  we  have  got  to  find  out — 
ve  want  your  experience  of  it?— The  fry  goes  out 
very  plenty;  but  they  don’t  return  back.  There 
are  a lot  of  fowl — a small  species  of  gull — which, 
when  they  are  going  out,  are  continually  picking  them 
up,  just  like  sprats,  in  winter  time.  That  might 
be  the  cause  of  their  not  coming  back. 

8842.  Did  you  hear  the  last  witness,  who  told  us 
that  his  opinion  was  that  the  destruction  of  spawn- 
ing fish  and  fry  in  the  fresh-water  part  of  the  river 
is  the  cause.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Yes. 

8843.  Any  other  reason?  Do  you  think  there 
are  too  many  nets?— I don’t  think  there  are  too 
many  nets.  There  is  only  just  about  the  same  aver- 
se <N.«nets  fishing  in  our  place  for  the  last  ten  years. 

8844.  And  the  snap  nets— do  you  think  they 
have  increased? — I could  not  say  anything  about 
the  snap  nets. 

8845.  Do  you  think  the  weirs  have  anything  to 
do  with  it? — I don’t  think  they  have — the  weirs  in 
our  portion.  There  are  two  of  them,  and  they  don’t 

ciofe*  ^ *key  used  to  get  in  former  years. 

8846  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  us 
as  to  how  to  prevent  this  decrease  of  salmon?— I 
•could  not  say,  except  that,  perhaps,  in  the  spawning 
season,  they  might  not  be  well  protected. 

8847.  Do  you  think  your  nets  are  of  a better 
•description,  and  more  scientifically  made  than  some 
years  ago?  No;  it  is  the  very  same  way  they  are 
made  all  the  time,  and  the  same  length. 

8848.  Is  there  any  poaching  in  that  district?— 
No;  very  little. 

8849.  How  is  that  done? — In  consequence  of  the 
particular  watch  that  is  over  them,  and  no  great 
piospect  of  doing  anything  in  the  poaching.  There 
was  a good  deal  done  some  time  ago,  and  something 
to  be  got  by  it;  but  now  they  don’t  wish  to  run  the 
cnance  of  being  caught. 

8850.  Do  you  think  the  steam  trawlers  that  have 
been  reported  to  us  as  coming  up  and  hauling  trawls 
m the  night  time,  have  done  any  damage  in  the  dis- 
tnct?— 1 would  not  say  in  regard  to  salmon,  what- 
eve0r0^e7  “>gbt  do  with  flat  fish  at  the  bottom 

885!  Do  you  think  the  trawlers  that  come  up 
to  buy  food  or  coal  trawl  when  going  down?— Oh 

8852.  Were  you  in  court  when  one  witness  told 
us  they  did  trawl  going  out?— I was. 


8853.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  easel— No  I 

lt-  ^Th8y.might  d°  ib  oufc3id6  limits. 

8854.  Then  they  have  a right  to  do  it?— Yes- 

but  they  don’t  do  it  in  the  harbour.  1 

8855.  Professor  M'Intosh.— Do  the  trawlers  out- 
side ever  put  down  salmon  nets  at  night?— I cannot 
say ; but  I never  heard  of  it. 

8856.  Or  that  yachts  sometimes  put  down  a net 

at  night,  and  make  off  in  the  morning,  early you 

are  not  acquainted  with  such  practices  here?--I 
never  saw  anything  of  it. 

8857.  You  are  not  aware  of  fry  being  caught 
with  herring  nets  or  small  meshed  nets  ?— I never  m- 
any  of  them  caught. 

8858.  Do  you  think  those  small  gulls  would 
swallow  a smolt? — I really  think  they  would. 

8859.  A smolt  five  or  six  inches  in  length?— I 
think  so. 


8860.  Are  there  any  cormorants  ?— Yes,  plenty 
of  them,  too,  and  even  dog  fish  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour. 

8861.  Have  . the  dog  fishes  been  numerous  of 
late? — Very  numerous. 

8862.  Have  they  destroyed  the  nets? — Very  much 
so. 


8863.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  more 
numerous  than  in  recent  years  ? — I think  they  have. 

8864.  Have  you  captured  many  of  them? — Some- 
times you  might  fill  half  a boat  with  them. 

8865.  You  think  they  have  been  more  in  evidence 
lately.  You  have  had  forty  years’  experience?— 
Yes ; forty  years’  fishing  with  drift  nets,  off  and  on. 

8866.  When  you  worked,  forty  years  ago,  with 
your  drift  nets,  how  many  salmon  did  you  expect 
to  capture? — Take  it  on  an  average,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  up  to  forty  of  a week. 

8867.  And  now  you  capture? — I am  three  weeks 
fishing  now,  and  only  caught  one,  and  out  every 
tide.  For  a fortnight  we  caught  one,  and  seven 
this  week ; that  is  eight  for  the  three  weeks.  Other 
boats  might  do  better. 

8868.  If  you  took  seven  this  week,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  improve  a little? — Yes.  In  very  bad 
weather  below  we  get  them ; but  in  fine  weather  we 
don’t.  The  fish  may  bo  coming  all  the  time. 

8869.  Is  the  protection  sufficient? — I think  so, 
down  with  us. 

8870.  Poaching  is  kept  down? — Poaching  is  kept 
down. 

8871.  Is  the  weekly  close  time  kept? — I could 
not  say  about  that.  It  is  only  when  the  open  sea- 
son is  on  that  we  are  paid  for  it. 

8872.  Are  the  nets  ever  used  in  a fixed  condi- 
tion?— No ; always  drift. 

8873.  They  never  use  them  as  fixed  nets? — No,  sir. 

8874.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  you  would 
like  to  add — any  information  you  would  like  to  givo 
us  on  the  points  we  have  to  inquire  into? — I cannot 
say  in  regard  to  that,  except  that  I hear  everyone 
say  that  in  the  spawning  season  the  fish  are  killed. 

8875.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
salmon  being  sent  away  here,  from  the  upper  waters, 
after  the  season  has  closed  ? — I heard  tell  of  that  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 
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8876.  Some  of  you  catch  fish  down  in  the  lower  time  ago ; but  there  is  not  now.  The  fish  were  in  it  Hnu  4,  mx 
waters  after  the  season  is  closed? — Oh,  no,  I never  to  be  caught  at  that  time,  and  they  used  to  run  a Mr 

heard  of  any,  or  ever  seen  them.  great  risk  to  get  out  those  nights;  but  since  they  Murphy. 

8877.  But  during  the  weekly  close  time  there  is  have  decreased  there  is  a greater  watch  over  them, 
a fair  share  of  fish  caught  then? — There  was  some 


Mr.  John  Cummins  examined. 

8878.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  make  your  represent — and  not  to  have  it  closed  until  15th  Mr.  John 
own  statement  to  us  first,  before  we  ask  you  questions,  of  September.  Another  suggestion  which  I would  Cutnm‘Iia‘ 
You  know  the  heads  we  have  got  to  inquire  into  ? — like  to  make  is  that  I think  all  seasons  should  be 

Yes,  I do,  Sir  Robert.  We  take  a great  interest  closed  at  one  time,  because  where  the  fishing  season 
iu  fciie  fishing,  and  we  have  found  a great  decrease,  is  closed  on  this  river  at  a certain  time,  and  other 
I cannot  give  you  direct  evidence  as  to  what  has  rivers  are  open,  it  gives  an  opportunity  and  incen- 
caused  the  decrease;  but  I can  give  you  indirect  tive  to  poach  upon  this  river,  because  when  the 
evidence.  I believe  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  mai'ket  is  closed  for  the  sale  of  fish  from  this  river 
of  fish  is  poaching  in  the  fresh  water  in  the  close  and  there  is  a market  open  for  the  Slaney,  they  can 
season.  I have  heard  that  there  is  a tremendous  send  the  fish  from  the  fresh  water  to  the  market 
destruction  of  fry  in  the  spawning  season — more  town  through  agents  here,  which  I know  to  be  the 
than  would  supply  the  whole  river  later  on.  I fact. 

know  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  for  the  people  round  8890.  That  is  a.  temptation? — Yes ; and  they  get 
to  have  salmon  every  day  of  the  year  during  the  a higher  price.  About  the  trawlers,  I cannot  tell 

spawning  season.  you  from  myself,  certain ; but  I have  heard  it  stated, 

8879.  You  think  they  have  decreased  in  numbers  upon  good  authority,  which  I have  no  reason  to 

during  your  memory? — Very  much  in  my  own  time  doubt,  that  the  trawlers  do,  when  leaving  the  har- 

— during  twenty  years — gone  down  300  per  cent.  bour,  set  their  trawls  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — 

8880.  And  you  attribute  that,  chiefly,  to  want  of  the  steam  trawlers — and  trawl  out  and  destroy  the 

protection  of  the  breeding  and  spawning  fish  up  fish. 

the  river? — Yes ; there  is  no  protection  on  those  8891.  Mr.  Green. — Of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
rivers  in  the  New  Ross  district.  illegal  to  do  it? — I am  quite  aware  of  that.  We 

8881.  Are  you  on  the  Barrow? — I am  on  three  have  passed  several  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
rivers — the  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow — but  Government  to  send  down  a gunboat. 

I am  a Conservator  of  the  A Division.  8892.  Chairman. — You  have  no  steam  launch? — 

8882.  You  think  the  protection  is  not  sufficient,?  We  have  no  funds  here  at  all  to  protect  it.  If  we 

— There  is  no  protection  in  the  close  season.  We  got  any  contribution  from  some  source — the  Govem- 
liave  very  little  funds : we  are  always  in  debt  in  our  ment,  or  otherwise — we  would  be  able  to  protect  the 
division.  fish.  The  great  destruction  is  done  in  the  fresh 

8883.  You  are  a County  Councillor? — Yes.  water. 

8884.  You  heard  me  ask  Mr.  Morris  his  opinion  8893.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  don’t  think 

about  that? — I was  not  here.  the  nets  in  the  tidal  region  cause  the  diminution? — 

8885.  Then  I will  put  it  to  you.  One  of  the  Not  at  all. 

points  you  make  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  pre-  8894.  Have  they  increased  much  lately? — No; 

servation;  that,  I take  it,  is  that  there  is  not  decreased. 

sufficient  money  to  pay  keepers? — Yes.  8895.  According  to  your  experience? — Yes,  sir. 

8886.  A man  holding  a valuable  right  of  fishing  8896.  And  you  agree  with  the  witnesses  you  have 

pays  poor  rate  and  county  cess  on  the  value  of  his  heard,  perhaps? — I have  heard  very  few  witnesses, 
fishery;  he  also  pays  the  same  poor  rate  and  county  8897.  It  was  said,  instead  of  catching  from  fifteen 
cess  as  everybody  else  pro  rata  on  his  land.  For  to  twenty,  they  now  capture,  comparatively,  few? — 
his  land  he  gets  back  a certain  amount  of  that  in  Oh,  yes,  I am  sure  of  that;  that  is  my  experience, 
the  roads  kept  for  him  by  the  county,  and  the  poor  8898.  And  you  think  that  is  due  to  interference 
rate  in  support  of  the  poor.  Now  a suggestion  has  with  the  spawning  fishes  up  the  river? — From  what 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners  that  half  the  poor  I have  heard,  I believe  it  is. 

rate  and  county  cess  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  a 8899.  Have  you  any  experience  to  give  us  about 

fishery  should  be  given  back  for  the  protection  of  the  smolts  going  down  to  the  sea? — No,  sir. 
the  river  on  which  the  fishery  is,  that  is,  to  the  8900.  You  don’t  know  whether  they  have 
funds  of  the  Conservators,  for  protecting  the  fry  and  diminished? — No. 

the  river  generally.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  8901.  Nor  as  to  whether  the  peal  have  diminished 
that  suggestion? — No;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I my-  also? — Oh,  yes,  they  have  diminished, 
self  moved,  and  got  it  passed  at  the  District  Council  8902.  More  so  than  the  salmon? — Well,  I would 
of  New  Ross,  for  a contribution  every  year.  say  about  the  same. 

8887.  That  is  a voluntary  contribution? — A volun-  8903.  Do  you  think  that  the  equalisation  of  the 

tary  contribution.  close  time  for  rods  and  nets  would  be  of  general 

8888.  But  how  about  allocating  half  the  amount  advantage? — Most  decidedly. 

paid  in  poor  rate  and  county  cess  on  a fishery  to  8904.  It  would  prevent  some  rod  fishers  coming 
the  Fishery  Board,  instead  of  giving  it  all  over,  as  to  Ireland,  perhaps,  and  spending  money? — I would 
it  is  at  present?— Does  it  not  follow  that,  because  be  very  sorry  to  see  that;  but  I believe  there  is  a 
wc  have  voluntarily  contributed  we  would  rather  great  advantage  on  the  other  side,  to  counterbalance 
have  it  forced— the  portion  of  the  rates  a man  that.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  people 
pays  on  a fishery  should  go  to  the  protection  of  the  depending  on  the  fishery.  I think  it  would  more 
fishery.  than  counterbalance. 

8889.  You  don’t  see  any  objection  to  that? — On  8905.  .Chairman. — They  might  come  if  they  had 

the  contrary,  I strongly  favour  it.  Then,  Sir  more  chance  of  catching  fish? — Well,  they  would; 

Robert,  I do  think,  myself,  that  the  open  season  is  it  would  give  them  a better  opportunity. 

not  at  the  right  time.  I believe  it  should  be  ex-  8906.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  there  many  rod 
tended  to  the  1st  of  March;  now  it  is  the  open  sea-  fishermen? — I don’t  know;  I am  on  the  salt  water; 
son  on  the  2nd  of  February.  I have  known,  myself,  I have  no  experience  of  the  fresh  water, 
what  they  call  spent  fish  to  be  caught  during  the  8907.  Then  that  fact  with  regard  to  the  trawlers' 
month  of  February,  and  I think  the  fishermen  them-  is  from  your  own  observations? — Not  from  my  own 
selves  would  favour  it — at  least,  in  the  division  I observations;  but  on  the  best  authority  of  people 

3 A 
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who  have  reported  to  me  as  a County  Councillor  and 
Conservator. 

8908.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  salmon  ? — I don’t 
see  why  they  would  not,  more  especially  when  they 
come  up  to  the  fresh  waters  to  spawn,  when  the 
fish  is  not  in  a strong  state  of  health  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  In  this  river  here,  although  there  is 
a bye-law,  yet  it  is  not  enforced.  The  ordinary  run 
of  steamboats  throw  out  the  refuse  of  their  furnaces, 
which,  I don’t  think,  at  all  serve  the  fish. 

8909.  Mr.  Green. — Do  not  the  harbour 

authorities  prohibit  that? — There  is  a bye-law;  but 
it  is  not  enforced. 

8910.  Chairman. — What  is  the  point  at  which 
you  may  chuck  overboard,  and  where  they  may 
not? — I think  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  at  the 
Hook. 

8911.  Is  there  a law  to  that  effect? — There  is  a 
bye-law  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners;  but  it  is 
not  enforced,  and  you  ought  to  have  it  enforced,  for, 
if  it  is  not  doing  tremendous  destruction  of  the 
salmon,  it  does  great  damage  to  the  other  fish. 

8912.  Of  course,  the  spawning  ground  of  white 
fish  is  outside.  Supposing  the  coastguards  saw  a 
vessel  starting  clinkers  overboard,  would  they  report 
to  the  Commissioners? — I don’t  know  a case  when 


they  did  do  it.  I think  they  should  do  it  T f l 
a deep  interest  in  this,  and  got  Mr.  Jones  to 
to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  to  have  the  laJ^6 
forced.  w ea" 


8913.  Are  there  any  dredgers  dredging  the  kr 
hour,  and  going  outside  and  depositing  the  mud?- 
Yes,  there  was  one.  It  is  not  going  on  now 

8914.  Do  you  think  that  it  did  any  harm?-! 

don’t  think  so.  _ I heard  the  fishermen  say  tter 
catch  fish  splendidly  in  muddy  water.  3 ^ 

8916.  I was  thinking  of  mud  being  deposited  on 
the  spawning  beds  at  the  Hook?— No.  Inside  the 
harbour  they  would  do  harm. 


8916.  Professor  MTntosh.— Do  the  police  give 

you  much  assistance? — Very  little.  8 

8917.  You  don’t  require  much  assistance?— We 
require  a good  deal,  if  we  could  get  it.  If  the  police 
gave  the  protection  they  ought  to  give,  on  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  rivers,  all  the  grievance  would  be 
stopped ; but  they  do  not ; they  say  it  is  not  their 
duty.  I don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 


8918.  You  don’t  require  much  assistance  in  the 
tidal  waters? — Very  little. 

_ 8919.  Do  the  coastguards  assist  much?— Very 
little ; they  are  not  required. 


Mr.  John 
Doherty. 


Mr.  J ohn  Doherty  examined. 


8920.  Chairman. — You  know  the  salt  water  part 
of  the  river? — Yes,  sir. 

8921.  How  long  have  you  been  fishing? — About 
forty  years. 

8922.  That  is  with  the  drift  net?— About  thirty 
years  with  the  drift  net.  Since  that  I have  been 
fishing  a weir— Buttermilk  Castle  Weir. 

8923.  Will  you  tell  us  whether,  in  your  experi- 
ence, the  number  of  salmon  have  decreased  in  the 
estuary  of  the  river?— When  I went  to  fish  salmon 
first,  forty  years  ago,  there  was  as  bad  a year  for 
salmon  as  there  has  been  since;  but  then  there  may 
bo  a few  good  years  through  that  all  the  time  down. 
But  there  were  bad  years;  thirty  years  ago;  as  bad 
as  they  are  at  present. 

8924.  Were  the  good  years,  thirty  years  ago,  as 
good  as  the  good  years  now?— There  were  good 
years,  and  you  will  have  good  years  again.  It  is 
improving  now. 

8925.  How  many  years  do  you  think  they  were 
going  down?— About  five,  and  I think  they  are 

cool  a£a*n  now;  This  is  a better  year. 

8926.  Could  you  give  us  any  reason  why  those 
five  years  were  very  bad?— I could  not;  I don’t 
Know  anything  about  the  upper  waters ; but  there 
is  plenty  of  fry  going  down,  at  present.  I am  fish- 
mg  a head  weir,  and  they  are  going  out  in  shoals— 
as  oo  as  herrings  in  the  harbour. 

8927.  Mr.  Green. — More  than  last  year? — Yes 

and  the  year  before.  When  I went  to  fish  salmon 
first  we  could  get  15s.  a man,  and  we  can  get  that 
now.  ° 

8928.  Chairman.— That  may  be  by  a decrease  in 
the  men?— No.  Now,  I think,  there  are  200  men 
fishing  drift  nets  with  us,  and,  I think,  theY  are 
very  nearly  knocking  down  15s.  a week. 

8929.  Do  you  think  the  steam  trawlers  do  any 
“Jr* thmk  th,eir  mesh  is  rather  big  to  kill  fry. 

8930.  I mean  the  steam  trawler  that  comes  up 

to  buy  things  at  Duncannon  or  Passage?— I don’t 
think  she  trawls  in  the  harbour.  She  may  trawl 
outside  Hook.  J 

8931.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  us 
how  the  salmon  fishery  could  be  improved?— I fhinV 
the  big  fish  does  away  with  a good  deal  of  fry,  and 
the  gulls  and  the  gannets.  They  are  going  down 
plentifully ; but  they  don’t  come  back. 

8932  Have  you  ever  seen  a gamnet  or  a gull 
take  a fry? — I cannot  say  about  that 

8933.  Did  you  them  ashing!—!  did— Wring 


up  the  fish;  whether  they  would  be  fry  I don’t 
know ; but  the  fry  is  very  plentiful  going  out  this 
year.  They  commenced  going  out  on  the  14th  of 
April,  and  the  spent  fish  commenced  going  out  about 
the  1st  of  March.  I am  fishing  every  ebb  tide, 
and  the  spent  fish  go  out  very  plentifully. 

8934.  Professor  M'Intosh. — 'Where  is  your  weir? 
— About  six  miles  from  here — down  the  river. 

8935.  Is  it  an  old  one  ? — Indeed,  it  is.  There  is 
only  the  one  weir  in  the  harbour  now.  There  were 
fifty  before. 

8936.  It  goes  a long  way  back? — It  does. 

8937.  You  have  an  experience  of  it  for  how  many 
years? — Eight  years,  I have  it. 

8938.  What  is  your  catch  to-day,  compared  with 
the  beginning  of  that  period? — Just  about  the  same. 
Forty  salmon  was  the  best  I got  any  year. 

8939.  You  get  forty  now? — I have  only  twelve 
up  to  this. 

8940.  For  eight  years  you  have  had  an  average  of 
forty? — Never  beat  forty.  The  first  year  I got 
twenty-five,  the  second  year  thirty. 

8941.  But  you  have  got  forty? — Yes,  the  fourth 
year;  and  then  it  went  down.  I only  got  eighteen 
last  year. 

8942.  And  this  year  you  got  twelve  up  to  date. 
It  shows  a better  prospect? — Well,  yes,  sir,  it  is 
better.  The  boats  ai-e  getting  more  fish  down  there 
than  they  got  the  last  two  years. 

8943.  Mr.  Green. — These  drift  net  fishermen?— 
Yes. 

8944.  Professor  MTntosh. — And  the  fishes  are  of 
good  quality? — Yes;  but  the  drift  net  is  a good 
honest  net.  Nothing  that  is  spent  will  go  through 
the  meshes. 

8945.  Have  the  nets  altered  in  size,  or  in  the  cord? 
— It  is  the  one  way  all  the  time  I remember.  Hie 
cord  is  something  finer — flax  they  use  now,  and  they 
used  to  use  hemp.  But  it  only  fishes  eight  and  a 
half  feet,  while  there  are  twelve  fathoms  of  water, 
and  anything  can  pass  under  it.  They  may  fish  on 
banks  at  times. 

8946.  You  think,  generally  speaking,  there  has 
been  a diminution  for  five  years  ? — I think  there  is 
a little  falling  off ; but  that  is  the  way  as  long  as 
I can  remember.  They  fall  off  and  go  up. 

8947.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  diminution?— 

cannon  say,  except  it  may  be  that  in  the  upper  waters 
something  is  wrong.  . 

8948.  You  don’t  think  they  persevere  more,  lately, 
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■with  the  nets,  than  formerly? — They  must  be  pro- 
tected in  the  upper  waters  when  they  are  going  out 
so  plentifully.  At  present  they  go  out;  but  don't 
,come  back. 

8949.  Then  the  upper  waters  look  after  them? — 
They  must. 

8950.  Then  you  would  not  be  inclined  to  agree 
-with  the  previous  witness,  who  attributed  the  falling 
off  to  the  want  of  protection  in  the  upper  waters? — 
I don’t  understand  the  upper  waters  properly ; but 
I think  the  protection  there  should  be  good  for  fish. 

8951.  Seeing  that  a large  number  are  going  down 
this  year  ? — A very  large  number. 

8952.  Healthy,  strong  smolts? — Some  are  very 
■small,  and  others  pretty  sizeable.  It  would  take 
six  to  weigh  a pound. 

8953.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  river,  do  the 
smolts  run  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring? — No;  I 
never  saw  them. 

8954.  The  months  you  have  seen  the  smolts  are 
April  and  May  ? — April  and  May,  that  is  all. 

8955.  They  don’t  go  down  in  June? — I never  saw 
any  of  them  in  June.  They  commence  about  the 
14th  of  April,  generally. 

8956.  They  are  running  now? — Very  plentifully. 

8957.  Then  the  condition  of  the  fishermen,  forty 
years  ago  and  now,  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  in  regard  to  wages? — It  seems  to  be  the  same. 
I could  earn  as  much  then  as  now. 

8958.  What  do  you  suggest  about  the  dog  fishes? 
—I  think  they  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  the 
young  salmon  going  out. 

8959.  Would  you  suggest  a crusade  against  the 
dog  fishes? — You  cannot  manage  that. 

8960.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  kill  them  off, 
and  they  are  extremely  destructive? — I think  they  are. 

8961.  But,  of  course,  salmon  have  diminished, 
where  no  dog  fishes  were? — I remember  the  time 

' when  there  were  no  dog  fish  in  our  harbour — about 
the  Hook. 


8962.  They  have  not  caused  a great  change  in  -iirai/4  1900. 
regard  to  salmon? — No,  sir.  There  were  some  very  Mr  j~ 
good  years  with  regard  to  salmon,  and  some  very  Doherty" 
bad  years.  Whatever  will  be  done  I think  it  would 

be  the  same. 

8963.  You  think  the  salmon  would  hold  on 
irrespective  of  legislation? — Yes,  in  spite  of  all.  At 
the  time  there  were  fifty  weirs  fishing  the  people 
in  the  upper  waters  thought  if  the  weirs  were  cut 
down  they  would  catch  more  salmon ; but  they  did 
not.  Now  they  have  condemned  the  Barrow  and 
the  Suir,  and  don’t  allow  drift  nets,  and  that  did 
not  make  the  salmon  plentiful. 

8964.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  protection  the 
river  gets? — Well,  I don’t  know  anything  about 
the  upper  waters ; but  in  our  river  we  have  a very 
good  bailiff — the  best  I ever  seen. 

8965.  About  how  many  fishes  will  a drift  net  kill, 
nowadays,  on  a good  day? — About  six  on  a fairly 
good  day. 

8966.  When  you  began  drift-netting,  many  years 
ago,  how  many  would  you  kill  then? — About  the 
same — six.  Twelve  salmon  is  a good  week’s  fishing 
for  a boat. 

8967.  Taking  it  rough  and  smooth? — Yes ; of 
course,  some  boats  might,  one  week,  fall  off  to  two 
or  three,  and  next  week  they  may  go  up  again  to 
the  same  number  as  the  best  boat  this  week. 

968.  Did  you  ever  know  a drift  net  boat 
taking  thirty  in  a week? — No,  sir.  I took  twenty- 
seven,  myself — the  best  week  I had — and  I only 
got  Is.  a pound  for  them. 

8969.  Chairman. — What  price  are  they  now? — 

They  were  over.  2s.,  all  this  year,  until  this  week. 

They  are  after  falling  down  to  Is.  8 d.  So,  you  see, 
if  salmon  was  plentiful,  we  would  not  get  much 
price. 

Mr.  Green. — A few  salmon,  when  the  price  is 
high,  is  better  than  a great  many,  when  fish  is  cheap. 


Mr.  John  Heneberry  examined. 


8970.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  water  are 
you  acquainted  with? — With  the  tidal  water. 

8971.  What  do  you  fish? — A snap  net. 

8972.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it? — On  and 
off,  for  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years.  Not 
all  the  time,  of  course ; I farm  and  fish. 

8973.  How  long  have  you  been  snap  netting? — 
Some  eighteen  years,  altogether. 

8974.  Have  the  number  of  fish  in  your  catch 
fallen  off  or  not? — They  have. 

8975.  Why  do  you  think  they  have  fallen  off? — I 
think,  inadequate  protection  on  the  main  river  and 
its  tributaries. 

8976.  Are  there  more  snap  nets  now  than  when 
you  began? — I think  not ; about  the  same. 

8977.  Are  there  more  drift  nets? — I know  nothing 
about  drift  nets — I live  too  far  away  from  them. 

8978.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  any  way 
to  weirs? — No,  sir;  I don’t  know  anything  about 
weirs  or  drift  nets. 

8979.  Then  all  you  attribute  the  falling  off  you 
have  noticed  to  is  to  inadequate  protection? — In- 
adequate protection. 

8980.  How  would  you  recommend  that  to  be 
obviated? — I would  recommend  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  would  be  put  in  command  of  this, 
and  they  alone  protect  it,  and  they  to  be 
remunerated  for  it,  and,  in  my  opinion,  until  then 
we  will  never  have  sufficient  protection. 

8981.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? — I have, 
sir.  There  are  now,  we  will  assume,  eighty-five  snap 
nets  on  the  division  on  which  I fish,  and  on  which 
I live,  and  they  would  amount  to  something  like 
340  men.  There  are  four  men  to  each  net.  At 
the  triennial  year,  or  year  of  election,  one-fourth 
only,  or  eighty-five  men,  can  vote  at  that  election, 
whereas  if  this  election  was  carried  on  by  ballot  340 
men  could  vote. 


8982.  The  election  for  Conservators? — Yes;  on  jjr.  John 
the  triennial  year,  or  year  of  election,  eighty-five  Henebarry. 
men  of  the  340  can  take  out  licences  that  year,  if 

they  please  to  vote  for  a certain  person,  who,  it  is 
possible,  may  not  have  any  interest  in  the  fisheries. 

8983.  Why  should  they  vote  for  him  if  he  hadn’t 
any  interest  in  the  fisheries? — Well,  three-fourths 
are  thrown  aside,  and,  though  fishermen,  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter.  These  eighty-five  men  can 
elect  a favourite  Conservator  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  I would  recommend  that  each  and  every 
fisherman  should  have  a vote,  and  if  the  person 
selected  would  put  on  proper  water  bailiffs — that 
is,  if  the  police  don’t  have  the  control  of  it. 

8984.  How  could  you  put  on  a proper  water 
bailiff  by  a man  elected  in  your  way,  any  more  than 
any  other  man,  if  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for 
him? — The  funds  can  be  increased  considerably  by 
reducing  the  Secretary’s  and  Local  Inspector’s 
salary  to  £52  per  annum  in  both  cases.  I 
remember  the  Secretary’s  salary  to  be  £20  per 
annum.  The  funds  will  then  be  in  a flourishing 
state,  and  a sufficient  staff  of  water  bailiffs  put  on, 
each  of  whom  should  be  sworn  during  their  term  of 
office.  Eighty-five  men  can  vote  for  a certain  per- 
son as  a Conservator.  This  person,  then,  will  take 
his  brother  as  a water  bailiff.  The  Conservator’s 
interest  then  ceases. 

8985.  Who  will  pay  him? — He  will  pay  him. 

8986.  Out  of  what  fund? — The  Conservators 
fund. 

8987.  The  evidence  before  us  up  to  the  present 
is  that  protection  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  because 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  bailiffs.  How 
would  the  mode  of  election  you  suggest  supply  more 
money  to  pay  them? — I think  it  would  lead  to  more 
protection.  There  is  a falling  off  in  protection  on 
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account  of  the  way  these  Conservators  can  elect 
their  brothers  and  first  cousins.  Whereas,  if  they 
elected  independent  men — that  is,  if  the  police  are 
not  paid  or  empowered  for  this — protection  would  be 
carried  on  better.  The  poaching  is  systematic. 
The  bailiffs  are  well  known,  and,  possibly,  acquainted 
with  these  poachers,  and  they  don’t  mind  them  so 
much  as  the  police. 

8988.  I don't  grasp  your  answer  to  my  question. 
How  could  a man,  elected  the  way  you  suggest,  com- 
mand more  money  to  pay  bailiffs  than  a man  elected 
the  other  way  1 — It  is  the  other  part  I am  going  on 
— that  is,  about  the  system  of  election. 

8989.  I know  you  are;  but  you  don’t  answer  my 
question.  How  would  that  system  of  election  get 
more  money  to  pay  more  bailiffs? — I do  not  know; 
but  if  they  did  increase  the  funds  it  would  be  a 
great  public  benefit  by  reducing  the  Secretary’s 
salary. 

8990.  Why? — Because  the  election  of  Conser- 
vators, who  are  to  see  after  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  money  and — in  the  case  of  the  eighty-five 
snap  nets  there  are  only  eighty-five  men  can  vote, 
when  the  number  should  be  340. 

8991.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make 
to  us? — No,  I have  not,  except  in  the  doubling  of 
licences. 

8992.  From  what?— From  30s.  that  it  would  be 
doubled.  That  would  be  60s. ; but  that  won’t  tell. 

8993.  You  are  in  favour  of  that? — I am  not  in 
favour  of  that,  because,  if  you  double  the  licences, 
three-fourths  of  those  fishermen  are  poor  men,  and 
the  majority  of  them  with  large  families,  and  they 
won’t  be  able  to  pay  this  double  licence,  and,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  a falling  off  at  once  of  three- 
fourths,  and  that  will  be  a lessening  of  the  fund. 

8994.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  have  had,  alto- 
gether, about  twenty-eight  years’  experience  of  the 
river? — About  twenty-eight,  altogether. 

8995.  All  salt  water  netting? — Yes. 

8996.  Have  you  been  capturing  as  many  with 
your  snap  nets  lately?— No;  there  is  a great  de- 
crease lately. 

8997.  How  many  will  you  get,  per  week,  at  pre- 
sent?—You  may  get  none  at  all.  You  may  get 
one,  two,  or  three,  and  may  be  a fortnight  fishing 
without  catching  one  at  all. 

8998.  But  this  spring  has  been  more  successful 
than  last  year? — A little  more  so  than  last  year. 

8999.  And  the  previous  year?— And  the  previous 
year. 

9000.  A decided  rise,  this  year,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone? — Yes. 

9001.  And  you  think  snap  netting  is  a very 


successful  mode  of  capturing  salmon?— I do  n • 
the  only  means  at  our  disposal  in  the  deeo'Jf 
where  we  fish.  eeP  Wat«s 

9002.  And  the  net  is  not  expensive  *_ No  w 
very  expensive;  about  14s.  2d.  ' ’ not 

9003  And  yon  think  about  340  men  are 
in  that  fishing?— I assume  there  would  be 
five  nets  on  the  C Division.  Of  course,  I don’t  & 

340  min  "0uld  amo™‘  to  dS 


uuua.  men  you  mentioned  there  was 


Yes,  sir 


poaching?— 


9005  By  means  of!— By  means  of  netting 
7i*i,  By  evf  y i»  those  small  rive," 

9006.  Tlte  poachers  use  tlic  snap  nets  at  night! 

“Smr't80'  ” t,me  tlley  "se  ‘hem 

£°U  l“'e  qm‘°  s""!  ot  that ! — Perfectly 

9008.  Have  you  seen  them? — I have. 

9009.  What  do  they  do  with  their  salmon?— Sell 
them  as  best  they  can. 

9010.  Is  that  in  the  open  season  or  close?— In 
the  annual  close  season.  And  that  is  another  thin* 
I wish  to  state  about  the  termination  of  rod  fishing 
—that  rod  fishing  and  snap  net  fishing  should  ter 
minate  at  the  one  time. 


9011  And  drift  nets? — I don’t  know  anythin? 
about  drift  nets ; but  I say  the  rod  fishing  and  snap 
net  fishing  should  terminate  at  the  one  time,  be- 
cause, by  allowing  rod  fishing  to  go  further  on 
than  the  net  fishing,  it  will  be  an  inducement  to 
snap  net  fishermen  to  poach  for  fish,  and,  possibly, 
send  them  to  the  same  market  as  the  rod  fishermen! 

9012.  Was  it  intended  by  extending  the  rod  fish- 
ing to  that  date  that  fishes  should  be  sold?— Yes, 
by  anglers,  not  by  net  fishermen.  I mean  that 
whatever  time  rod  fishing  commenced  it  should  ter- 
minate with  the  snap  net  in  our  division. 

9013.  And  ought  to  begin  at  the  same  time?— I 
won’t  offer  any  opinion  on  that. 

9014.  Because  it  would  be  equally  bad  at  the 
beginning  as  at  the  end?— Yes. 

9015.  Mr.  Gheen. — Is  the  weekly  close  time  ob- 
served in  your  district? — It  is,  sir. 

9016.  The  snap  net  men  don’t  fish  during  the 
weekly  close  time? — They  do,  a little,  not  very  much. 
They  used,  some  years  ago,  but  not  lately. 

9017.  Do  you  think  fishing  in  the  weekly  close 
time  is  bad  for  the  river? — I do.  I also  think  the 
weekly  close  season  is  ample  to  allow  fish  to  get  to 
the  upper  waters.  I think,  from  6 o’clock  on  Satur- 
day morning  till  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning  is 
quite  sufficient.  A close  season  for  rod  fishing  for 
trout  from  April  1st  to  June  15th  should  be  ob- 
served, and  a licence  of  10s.  put  on  each  rod.  Rod 
fishing  in  tributaries  is  most  destructive. 


Mr.  Edward 
Meade. 


Mr.  Edward  Meade  examined. 


9018.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are 
you  acquainted  with?— From  Carrick-on-Suir  to 
Mooncoin — the  tidal  water. 

9019.  Drift  net? — Snap  net. 

9020.  Do  you  think  salmon  have  decreased  in  the 
district  ? — Certainly ; oh,  they  have. 

9021.  In  your  time — how  many  years’  experi- 
ence?— Twelve. 

9022.  You  think  they  are  less  now  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — About  half  the  number  now. 

9023.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?— To  poach- 
ing in  the  lower  water  of  the  river— that  is,  from 
Mooncoin  to  Grannycastle. 

9024.  How  do  they  poach  there?— With  snap 
nets. 

9025.  Do  you  mean  at  illegal  hours?— No;  from 
the  15th  of  August  up  to  Christmas,  when  the 
spawning  fish  are  going  up  the  river.  They  take 
them  and  sell  them  over  the  country.  They  fish 
day  and  night.  There  is  no  protection.  The  water 
bailiffs  can’t,  or  won’t,  stop  them. 

9026.  Are  those  fish  sent  away,  or  eaten  by  our 


own  people? — Eaten  by  our  own  people.  There  were 
some  offered  to  me. 

9027.  How  many  fishermen  carry  on  that?— I 
suppose,  forty  nets. 

9028.  Not  below  the  bridge? — No;  there  is  no 
snap  net  fished  below  Grannycastle. 

9029.  How  long  has  the  illegal  fishing  been  going 
on? — For  the  last  six  years. 

9030.  Are  these  men  that  have  licences? — They 
have. 

9031.  And  they  continue  fishing  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  spawning  fish  is  going  up? — Continually, 
and  they  sell  them  in  Waterford. 

9032.  And  nobody  stops  it? — No;  in  the  day- 
time I have  seen  fish  in  a boat  going  to  Waterford. 

9033.  Wliere  do  you  live? — In  Fiddown. 

9034.  Any  other  reason  to  suggest? — There  J3 
great  destruction,  of  the  salmon,  fry. 

9035.  How  is  that  done? — They  have  nets  up  tne 
river,  between  Carrick  and  Fiddown,  about  100  fee 
long,  made  like  a siene,  and  you  cannot  put  your 
fingfer  through  the  mesh.  They  haul  these  nets  for 
trout,  and  destroy  fry  and  all. 
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9036.  Have  you  seen  fry  in  them? — Certainly. 

9037.  This  year? — Not  this  year — last  year. 
Water  bailiffs  either  won’t  do  it,  or  they  are  afraid 
to  stop  them. 

9038.  Mr.  Green. — Were  you  ever  a water  bailiff 
yourself?— No,  never. 

9039.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  informa- 
tion you  would  like  to  give  ? — The  only  other  thing 
is,  that  I say  allowing  rods  to  fish  to  the  16th  of 
October  is  a great  way  of  getting  away  with  poached 
salmon  caught  by  nets. 

9040.  You  would  like  them  to  stop  the  same  day? 

Certainly;  if  I am  an  upper  river  fisherman  at 

Carrick-on-Suir,  and  take  out  a rod  licence,  and 
then  kill  eight  or  nine  fish  with  my  snap  net,  I can 
sell  them  as  rod  fish. 

9041.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  what  month  did 
you  find  them  using  these  nets  for  capturing  young 
"salmon? — They  make  the  nets  for  the  capture  of 
fresh  water  trout,  and  then  they  destroy  the  young 
fry.  It  all  goes  to  the  one  market. 

9042.  Was  it  April  or  May? — April  and  May, 
and  the  last  week  in  March. 

9043.  What  do  they  make  of  the  young  fry? — 
They  all  go  to  the  market,  and  are  sold  as  trout. 

9044.  The  market  of  Waterford? — Yes. 

9045.  Have  you  seen  the  smolts  and  trout  mixed 
up  on  the  slab? — Yes,  sir. 

9046.  And  no  one  seems  to  take  any  interest 
in  it? — No  one  seems  to  take  any  interest  in  it. 

9047.  Mr.  Green. — What  merchant  do  they  go 
to? — I suppose  they  are  sold  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
Power  and  Flynn,  in  Waterford. 

9048.  And  they  buy  the  salmon  fry  illegally? — 
Yes. 


9049.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  many  men  May  4.  icoo. 

seen  this  going  on,  besides  yourself  ?— Every  man  in  Mr  E^7ard 
the  village  can  see  it  going  on.  Meade. 

9050.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  witnesses 
from  your  village  here  ? — There  was  another  man  to 
come,  but  he  did  not  come — Denis  Duane. 

9051.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  attribute  the 
diminution  of  salmon  to  this  poaching? — To  the 
wholesale  poaching  from  the  15th  of  August  till 
Cimstmas. 

9052.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  upper 
waters? — I have  not,  beyond  Carrick. 

9053.  You  don’t  know  about  the  destruction 
stated  to  occur  in  the  upper  waters? — Yes ; in  the 
Clodagh,  when  the  fish  go  up  there  in  big  floods, 
they  go  up  by  Clonee,  and  the  water  drops  suddenly, 
and  the  fish  are  there  with  no  one  to  protect  them, 
and  the  country  people  pick  them  up. 

9054.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  experience? 

— Yes. 

9055.  You  have  seen  it? — I have  seen  fish  there. 

9056.  Chairman. — Seen  the  fish  taken  out? — No, 

I did  not ; but  I saw  fish  there  unprotected.  There 
was  one  water  bailiff  there,  at  Modill,  and  he  could 
not  watch  eight  miles  of  river  day  and  night. 

9057.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  ever  been  con- 
victed of  poaching,  yourself? — No,  sir. 

9058.  Have  you  seen  those  nets  with  the  small 
mesh? — Yes. 

9059.  Where? — At  Brocknacoliagh. 

9060.  What  is  the  net  made  for? — Made  for 
catching  trout — fresh  water  trout. 

9061.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  the  bailiffs, 
don’t  know  anything  about  these  nets? — They  do. 

A bailiff  seized  one  about  three  years  ago,  there. 

9062.  And  they  are  there  now? — They  are  there 
still. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Ryan  examined. 


9063.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are 
you  best  acquainted  with? — The  fresh  water  portion 
of  the  river. 

9064.  From  Kilkenny  down  to  Innistiogue. 

9065.  Do  you  think  the  salmon  have  decreased 
on  that  bit  of  water,  in  your  time? — I am  sure  of 
it. 

9066.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to? — To  the 
neglect  of  the  Conservators  and  their  bailiffs  in  the 
close  season — the  gross  neglect  of  the  Conservators 
not  doing  their  duty  in  the  close  season — not  pro- 
tecting the  spawning  fish. 

9067.  How  would  you  remedy  that  evil? — To 
employ  extra  hands. 

9068.  Supposing  they  had  not  money? — Well, 
get  the  money  from  the  District  Councils,  under  the 
Local  Government  Act. 

9069.  Have  the  Conservators  asked  the  District 
Councils? — They  have  not. 

9070.  You  think,  if  they  asked  them,  the  Dis- 
trict Councils  would  find  it? — Three  of  the  District 
Councils  in  the  district  have  already  passed  resolu- 
tions agreeing  to  become  contributory. 

9071.  Have  they  contributed? — They  have  asked 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  name  the  number  of  Con- 
servators they  could  appoint. 

9072.  The  representation.  Have  they  got  an 
answer? — My  District  Council  got  an  answer  stating 
that  when  they  stated  the  amount  of  money  they 
yere  prepared  to  become  contributory  for  he  would 
inform  them  of  the  number  of  Conservators  that 
they  could  appoint. 

9073.  You  think  that  would  be  one  of  the 
remedies? — Yes ; and  I believe  the  District  Councils 
are  only  too  anxious  to  spend  the  full  limit  of  the 
halfpenny  for  the  preservation. 

9074.  As  far  as  you  know,  your  District  Council 
would  do  so? — I am  sure  of  it. 


9075.  That  patch  of  river  you  mention  flows  Mr.  R.  J. 

through  the  area  of  a good  many  districts? — Yes ; ysm‘ 

three  of  them  have  passed  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

9076.  By  that  means  you  anticipate  you  will 
get  more  money,  and,  therefore,  more  bailiffs — more 
protection — and  stop  spawning  fish  up  the  small 
rivers  being  attacked  and  destroyed? — Yes. 

9077.  And  you  attribute  the  falling  off,  in  a great 
measure,  to  their  being  attacked  and  destroyed? — 

When  the  spawning  beds  are  unprotected  during 
the  whole  season  there  must  be  great  destruction  of 
fish. 

9078.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  reason  for 
the  reduction  in  numbers? — That  is  the  principal. 

I do  not  know  of  any  other.  I would  suggest  to 
pay  the  water  bailiffs  less  in  the  open  season  than 
they  are  paid  at  present,  and  increase  their  salary 
in  the  close  season. 

9079.  In  fact,  pay  them  all  the  year  round? — 

They  are  paid  more  in  the  open  season,  when  there 
is  nothing  at  all  to  protect. 

9080.  Except  the  weekly  close  time? — I am 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  fresh  water  fishermen. 

They  are  in  favour  of  having  the  close  season  for 
all  kinds  of  fishing  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  to 
allow  the  snap  nets  the  same  privileges,  in  the  fresh 
water  portion  of  the  river,  as  the  tidal  men,  in  the 
open  season. 

9081.  What  is  the  privilege  of  the  tidal  men? — 

They  can  fish  day  and  night. 

9082.  Then  you  don’t  think  the  snap  nets  are 
at  all  responsible  for  the  diminution  in  the  number? 

— I am  sure  they  are  not.  The  spawning  fish  are 
killed  up  in  our  district  on  the  tributaries  by  farmers’ 
boys  with  pitchforks  and  torch  lights,  and  there  is  no 
cne  to  molest  them  in  carrying  on  that  work. 

9083.  Where  do  they  sell  these  fish? — They  sell 
them  for  little  or  nothing — a big  fish  for  Is.,  or  half 
a gallon  of  beer. 
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9084.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — The  Con- 
servators’ bailiffs  watch  the  several  fisheries  in  the 
open  season  for  the  anglers,  and  they  waste  the 
funds. 

9085.  In  watching  particular  heats? — Yes ; I 
think  that  is  not  right. 

9086.  Except  that  these  people  provide  a good 
deal  of  the  money? — They  give  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  bailiffs  are  employed  specially  for  protecting 
their  particular  portion. 

9087.  And  though  they  are  not  large  subscribers 
to  the  fund? — No;  I think  warrants  ought  to  be 
given  to  a limited  number  of  snap  net  fishermen 
in  the  close  season. 

9088.  What  for? — To  assist  in  the  protection  of 
the  spawning  beds. 

9089.  You  would  make  a net  fisherman  a bailiff 
for  his  own  sake? — Yes. 

9090.  Would  they  do  it,  do  you  think,  for  a 
small  sum? — They  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  The 
organisation  would  appoint  men  to  watch  the  small 
tributaries. 

9091.  But  they  don’t  live  there;  they  live  near 
the  salt  water,  don’t  they? — The  Association  goes  to 
Kilkenny.  And  also  to  curtail  the  length  of  the 
Innistiogue  net. 

9092.  How  long  is  it? — It  fishes  the  whole  river 
at  present.  There  is  a gentleman  here  to  give  evi- 
dence as  to  the  length. 

9093.  You  think  it  is  too  long? — I am  sure  of  it. 

9094.  Professor  MTntosh. — -Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  weir  at  Innistiogue? — I don’t.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is  fished. 

9095.  You  have  not  heard  that  it  is  injurious  to 
fishing? — I heard  it  sworn  that  it  was : that  the 
water  above  it  was  levelled  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  injurious  to  fishermen,  without  any  prosecu- 
tion. I heard  that  even  the  bridge  above  the  weir 
was  undermined,  and  the  attention  of  the  County 
Surveyor  was  brought  to  the  fact,  and  if  it  went 
any  further  it  would  have  to  be  stopped. 

9096.  Then  you  think  the  diminution  is  due  to 
the  neglect  of  the  Conservators? — I am  sure  of  it. 

9097.  And  you  would  improve  this  by  electing 
.snap  net  men  as  water  bailiffs? — Yes,  in  one  way. 

9098.  And  you  don’t  think  poaching  goes  on  with 
the  snap  nets? — You  mean  in  the  close  season — I 
am  not  aware.  I buy  fish;  but  I never  bought  a 
fish  in  the  close  season. 

9099.  I think  you  made  a remark  that  you  did 
not  think  the  diminution  was  due  to  poaching  by  the 
snap  net  men? — What  they  call  poaching  is  fishing 
in  several  fisheries  where  they  are  prevented  by  the 
•owners.  If  you  say  diminution  is  due  to  that  I 
would  say  some  of  that  occurred. 


9100.  Chairman.— You  heard  the  last  wiw 

Oh,  it  is  not  your  river. 

9101.  Professor  MTntosh.— Is  it  a 
feature  that  the  water  bailiffs  pay  more  atte£ 
to  the  highly  paid  angling  portion  of  the  riv,r 
Yes,  and  bring  prosecutions.  We  had  a 

tion,  last  week,  for  protecting  a several  fisher,  hi 
Ihomastown.  -Y  1 


ni  no*  tt  J . * ■ x 11111  not  aware. 

9103.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to 
obstruction  m the  river? — I have  not. 

9104.  What  about  the  destruction— is  it  0f 
smolts?— The  spawning  fish— fish  fully  ripe  Thev 
are  taken  in  ear  loads  out  of  the  King's  river  a5 
other  places,  tributaries  of  the  Nore. 

9105.  Who  does  so?— Men  working  in  mills  for 
sport  only. 

9106.  They  get  in  by  the  races.  And  does  that 
go  on  now?— That  did  not  go  on  for  two  or  three 
years  past. 


9107.  But  within  your  experience  it  went  on?— 
Yes;  there  was  a lot  of  fish  caught  that  way. 

9108.  How  many  fishes  would  they  have  in  a 
cart? — I would  have  no  market  for  them;  but 
people  came  in  and  offered  me  fish  caught  in  that 
way. 

9109.  And  it  went  on  to  a large  extent?— To  an 
extremely  large  extent. 

9110.  Were  they  spent  fish? — Fish — ripe  spawn- 
ing fish  taken  off  the  spawning  beds. 

9111.  What  month? — September  to  January. 

9112.  Has  it  ceased  entirely? — Well,  I believe,  to 
a large  extent;  I have  not  heard  of  fish  being  sold 
of  that  kind  for  a long  time — for  a year  or  two— 
not  since  the  organisation  was  started,  and  the 
thing  brought  before  the  public. 

9113.  What  organisation? — The  snap  net  men. 

9114.  The  snap  net  men  tried  to  put  it  down?— 
Yes. 


9115.  They  formed  an  organisation  amongst  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

9116.  They  really  do  good,  then? — A lot  of  good. 

9117.  Have  they  still  an  organisation? — Yes. 

9118.  What  about  the  statement  that  forty  nets, 
for  six  years,  have  fished — you  don’t  know  anything 
about  that? — No. 

9119.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  these  im- 
properly caught  fish? — They  don’t  sell  them  to 
dealers.  I never  bought  one:  I would  have  no 
trade  for  them. 

9120.  They  would  get  a small  price  for  some  of 
them? — They  never  get  more  than  3d.  a pound. 

9121.  You  have  no  information  to  give  us  about 
poisons? — No;  I know  nothing  about  poisons. 


Mr.  Thomas 


Mr.  Thomas  Pender  examined. 


9122.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are 
you  acquainted  with? — The  River  Nore. 

9123.  Do  you  think  the  salmon  have  decreased 
in  that  river,  in  your  experience? — Yes.  I fish 
some  on  the  Barrow,  too. 

9124.  What  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  to? — 
To  constant  poaching. 

9125.  When  is  the  poaching  done — in  the  spawn- 
ing season?— It  is  done  in  both;  but  principally  in 
the  spawning  season. 

9126.  What  class  does  it? — As  far  as  I know,  the 
nets  are  doing  it  in  my  own  district. 

9127.  Which  nets? — The  snap  nets — every  class 
of  net. 

9128.  By  fishing  at  illegal  times? — Yes;  in  the 
close  time,  and  in  the  open  time,  too,  during  the 
weekly  close  season — Saturday  and  Sunday  night — 
and  from  the  15th  of  August. 

9129.  Nobody  to  stop  them? — There  are  not  suffi- 


cient water  bailiffs  : there  are  only  two  water  bailiffs 
from  New  Ross  to  Inistiogue — fifteen  miles — and 
they  must  watch  to  St.  Mullins — fifteen  miles  more. 

9130.  How  would  you  suggest  to  increase  the 
bailiffs,  if  you  have  not  funds? — Decrease  them  on 
the  fresh  water,  and  spare  the  money  there,  where 
men  have  several  fisheries,  and  let  those  men  pay 
for  watching  their  fishing — they  only  take  out  a 
rod  licence  there;  but  they  claim  the  right  of  a 
fishery,  and  they  will  have  water  bailiffs  watching 
it  when  there  should  be  protection  below. 

9131.  But  the  fish  don’t  spawn  below? — But  if 
they  are  not  protected  below  they  cannot  go  up. 

9132.  Are  the  spawning  fish  poached  at  all  up 
in  the  little  tributaries  2 — They  are. 

9133.  Do  you  know  it? — I don’t  know  it;  but 
know  they  must  be  killed. 

9134.  Your  present  evidence  is  that  it  is  the  snap 
ret  men  poach?— All  class  of  nets  poach.  I ^ 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  I can  find  ou 
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from  them  all.  We  could  not  send  every  man  to 
give  evidence,  and  I was  one  of  the  men  that  came 
with  all  the  opinions  of  the  fishermen. 

9135.  Snap  net  men,  you  say,  poach  the  most? — 
All  the  fishermen  poach; but  the  snap  net  fishermen 
poach  bad ; that  is,  all  that  is  in  our  district. 

9136.  I want  to  get  at  what  is  in  your  mind. 
What  is  the  reason  salmon  have  decreased  in  your 
district? — On  account  of  constant  poaching. 

9137.  By  whom? — By  every  class  of  fishermen — 
rod  fishermen,  snap  net  fishermen,  trawler  fishermen, 
eel  fishermen,  and  several  classes  of  them. 

9138.  And  you  would  put  that  down  by  what? — 
3y  paying  water  bailiffs. 

9139.  How  would  you  get  money  for  more  water 
bailiffs — have  you  any  suggestion  about  that? — The 
District  Councils  will  supply,  and  the  Fishery 
Organization  will  assist  in  every  way  we  can.  If 
we  could  get  warrants — I applied,  myself,  at  the  in- 
quiry in  New  Ross,  and  they  would  not  grant  it. 
They  said  it  would  be  a revolver  I would  want  next 
if  I got  the  warrant. 

9140.  To  shoot  fish  with? — No;  I don't  know; 
only  one  solicitor  made  answer — “ The  next  thing 
vou  will  be  applying  for  will  be  a revolver." 

9141.  Has  your  Association  got  any  money — have 
they  subscribed  for  bailiffs  to  the  Conservators? — 
Oh,  no,  sir. 

9142.  Why  not? — They  don’t  like  the  class  of 
water  bailiffs  that  is  in  it,  or  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators that  is  in  it  either. 

9143.  They  want  water  bailiffs  of  their  own? — 
They  will  send  men  out  of  the  Association  to  pro- 
tect it  if  they  get  warrants,  and  let  the  Conservators 
select  their  own  water  bailiffs. 

9144.  How  would  you  pay  these  men? — The 
fishermen  who  are  joined  in  the  organisation  want 
no  payment. 

9145.  How  are  they  to  live? — They  want  to  put 
into  the  river  what  will  make  them  live.  If  they 
get  plenty  of  fish  in  the  river  they  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  it. 

9146.  You  mean  they  will  give  their  time  in  the 
spawning  season  for  nothing,  and  watch  those  por- 
tions of  the  river? — Yes,  to  protect  it.  And  I laid 
this  clearly  before  them  at  the  inquiry  at  New  Ross 
— Mr.  Green  was  in  it — and  I got  no  reply  to  it; 
tut  one  of  the  solicitors  made  that  remark.  In  any 
organization  there  will  be  ten  or  twelve  or  twenty 
good  men  picked  out  to  do  good  work,  that  will 
benefit  everybody.  It  is  a prosperous  industry  if 
it  can  be  protected. 

9147.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  here  that  the 
snap  net  men  are  the  principal  poachers,  and  would 
you  appoint  them  to  preserve  the  river  ? — Good  men 
will  be  picked  out  of  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
rotten  men  in  every  agitation  that  will  break  away 
and  do  everything  contrary  to  a right  man ; but  we 
will  be  prepared  to  watch  these  men. 

9148.  Mr.  Green. — Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
fishermen  who  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  river 


to  give  evidence  about  poaching  even  without  a May  4,  raw.  _ 

warrant — to  give  information  to  the  police? — If  Mr.  Thomas  ‘ 

you  take  it  in  that  fight  you  will  be  called  an  in-  Pender. 

former;  but  if  you  have  authority  to  do  it  you 

won’t.  I was  a poacher,  myself,  and  poached  a good 

deal — I never  poached  any  for  the  last  two  years — 

that  is,  in  the  close  season — Saturday  and  Sunday — 

I would  go  out  to  catch  one  if  I could. 

9149.  That  is  you  did  not  observe  the  weekly 
close  time? — I did  for  the  last  two  years — since  we 
started  the  Association. 

9150.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  mean  by  poach- 
ing shooting  your  net  at  night? — We  are  allowed 
free  liberty,  day  and  night,  in  our  river. 

9151.  You  refer  to  the  close  season  between 
August  and  January? — From  the  15th  of  August 
out. 

9152.  You  are  on  the  river  daily? — I did  not  fish 
any  for  the  last  six  years,  because  it  would  not  sup- 
port me.  Myself,  and  my  father  and  five  brothers 
were  at  it,  and  there  are  only  two  of  us  fishing 
now:  it  would  not  support  any  family.  There  is 
a family  near  me  fishing  since  the  1st  of  February, 
and  only  caught  four  salmon  yet. 

9153.  You  have  not  much  personal  experience  of 
recent  years? — Oh,  yes.  The  first  year  I went  to 
fish  I was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  I earned 
£45  12s.  8 d.  I fished  pretty  fairly  up  to  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  I found  it  would  not  pay  me. 

9154.  You  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  organiza- 
tion would  help  the  fishing  very  much? — Yes,  sir. 

There  is  another  thing  we  would  wish — the  rod  fish- 
ing to  be  stopped  the  very  same  time  as  the  nets. 

Then  there  is  another  thing.  There  is  a big  net  up 
there — Mr.  Tighe’s  net.  It  is  about  100  yards  long, 
and  the  river  is  only  forty-eight  in  one  place,  and 
forty-five  where  it  takes  the  sweep,  and  fifty-seven 
where  it  hauls  in. 

9155.  Is  that  fresh  water? — It  is  half  and  half— 
there  is  about  three  and  a half  hours  of  tide  in  it. 

9156.  Anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  us? — 

We  are  after  getting  the  organization  together,  and 
we  intend  to  send  down  the  fry  to  them,  and  let 
the  seine  nets  protect  them  out  to  the  sea,  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  if  we  find  any  fault  in  them  we  will 
attack  them  again. 

9157.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  know  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a large  amount  of  fry? — Yes,  and 
there  is  a large  amount  of  fry  gone  out,  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  organization. 

9158.  Chairman.— What  class  of  fishermen 
stopped  them  before  your  organization? — They  were 
not  stopped  at  all. 

9159.  How  did  your  organization  cause  more  to 
go  out? — Because  there  never  was  a man  went  out 
from  the  15th  of  August,  nor  did  they  kill  them 
on  the  streams.  Several  saw  them  on  the  streams ; 
but  on  account  of  the  talk  of  the  people  and  the 
police  they  were  afraid  to  go  next  or  near  the 
streams — men  up  in  Ballymurphy. 


Mr.  Michael  Holton  examined. 


9160.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  water  are 
you  acquainted  with? — Seine  fishing  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ross  river. 

9161.  For  salmon? — For  salmon. 

9162.  Do  you  think  the  number  has  decreased 
lately? — Yes;  a great  deal  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years. 

9163.  In  your  own  knowledge? — In  my  own 
knowledge. 

9164.  What  do  you  put  that  down  to? — To  want 
of  preservation  in  the  fresh  water  rivers,  in  the 
spawning  time. 

9165.  How  would  you  remedy  that  ? — A sufficient 
staff  of  bailiffs.  Close  to  where  I live — the  Mullin- 


derry  is  the  greatest  spawning  river  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Michael 
and  there  is  not  a bailiff  there  for  the  last  seven  Holton, 
or  eight  years,  and  from  information,  hearing  of  the 
destruction  of  fish,  I appealed  to  the  Conservators, 
last  October,  to  get  a bailiff  on  that  part  of  the  river 
in  the  winter.  They  said  yes,  they  had  one  ap- 
pointed, an  exqjoliceman.  I said  that  was  very 
good;  and,  later  on,  when  I spoke  to  him  he  said 
it  was  all  over:  that  there  was  not  money  in  the 
funds  to  pay  anybody;  and  so  that  river — and  it 
is  the  greatest  river  in  Ireland  for  spawning— was 
left  unprotected. 

9166.  You  think  more  protection  is  necessary  in 
the  upper  waters? — Yes,  your  worship. 
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9167.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  reason 
why  the  fish  have  fallen  off? — I don’t  see  any  other 
reason. 

9168.  What  do  you  think  of  the  steam  trawler — 
does  she  do  any  harm? — I have  no  idea  in  that 
direction. 

9169.  What  do  you  think  about  the  time  for  the 
stoppage  of  rod  fishing  being  made  the  same  as  the 


nets!— It  is  my  opinion  that  all  should  bs  stom,j 
at  the  one  time.  There  is  a deal  of  . 


believe,  done  under  the  rod  licences. 

9170.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  think  the 
do  any  harm? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9171.  Then  the  drift  nets,  of  course,  don’t  Ha 
any  harm? — No  harm. 


- snap  nets 


Mr.  William  Ireland  examined. 


Mr.  William 
Ireland. 


9172.  Chairman. — What  waters  are  you  best  ac- 
quainted with  in  this  district? — The  upper  waters 
of  the  Nore. 

9173.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  salmon  decreased 
in  numbers  in  late  years? — Yes. 

9174.  Appreciably? — They  have. 

9175.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I think 
from  the  extra  netting  on  the  upper  waters,  and  the 
obstructions  along  with  the  netting.  There  are 
great  obstructions,  and  in  low  water  they  cannot 
pass  up. 

9176.  What  are  the  obstructions  you  allude  to? — 
Greensbridge  in  Kilkenny.  In  low  water  no  fish 
can  possibly  pass:  in  the  breeding  season  I have 
seen  100  there  trying  to  pass  up  the  weir,  and  could 
not. 

9177.  Then  the  next  obstruction? — There  is 
another  obstruction  at  Archersgrove : there  is  a weir 
there  where  is  a great  destruction  of  fish. 

9178.  Next  below  that? — Ballyredmond  Weir: 
there  is  no  fish  pass  there. 

9179.  And  then? — There  is  Jerpoint  Weir,  which, 
I believe,  is  altogether  illegal.  I believe  that  the 
head  spur  and  the  tail  spur  is  illegal ; that  there  is 
a continuation  of  the  head  spur,  that  is  a fishing 
box. 

9180.  That  is  the  only  one  where  they  kill  the 

fish  ? — That  is  the  only  trap  where  they  kill  the  fish. 
And  then  at  Thomastown  Weir,  it  is  very  destruc- 
tive. There  is  a weir  on  which  there  is  a net  on. 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  pattern 

9181.  Mr.  Green.. — It  is  a drum  net? — Yes;  but 
different  to  the  two  you  saw  to-day,  but  on  the 
same  principle.  There  are  out-wings  to  this  (pro- 
duced). 

9182.  Chairman. — Is  that  put  opposite  the  pass? 
— It  is  put  in  the  fish  pass.  The  weir  forms  a V. 
On  the  point  of  the  Y this  is  put  down,  and  the 
two  wings  go  across  to  prevent  any  fish  going  up, 
and  they  must  come  in  at  both  sides  of  this.  The 
tail  is  two  yards  longer  than  that  in  many  of  them. 

9183.  Chairman. — Where  was  that  one  taken 
from  ? — From  the  weir  at  the  point  I am  describing. 

9184.  Was  it  seized? — It  was  taken  there.  I 
took  several,  myself,  and  took  the  fish,  too. 

9185.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  harm  done  by 
the  nets  in  the  lower  waters? — There  is  another 
place  called  the  Blackarch,  in  a mill,  and  in  low 
water  all  the  water  of  the  river  comes — there  are 
two  mills  working,  and  nearly  all  the  water  passes 
through — and  the  fish  go  in  there,  and  the  men 
come  and  put  nets  across  and  kill  the  fish  when  they 
are  coming  back— hunt  them  out. 

9186.  Have  you  seen  that? — Yes ; and  have 
taken  fish  out  of  them,  this  year.  I had  two  men 
here  to  prove  they  took  the  net  and  fish. 

9187.  The  owner  of  the  mill  gave  evidence  to 
us  in  Dublin? — I have  two  men  here  to  prove  taking 
the  fish,  and  the  houses  are  occupied  by  his  work- 
men, where  the  men  ran,  and  left  the  net  and  the 
fish  in  it.  When  the  mill  stops,  at  12  o’clock  at 
night,  in  low  water  we  have  to  get  up  there  to  drive 
those  fish  out  of  the  place.  As  much  as  twenty  fish 
have  been  taken  out  of  it  together. 

9188.  Any  other  reason  why  you  think  the  num- 
bers have  diminished.  The  nets  below— what  do 
you  think  of  them? — I have  not  much  experience 
of  them. 


yio».  do  you  tmnlc  they  do  any  harm  as  they 
are  now?— I know  they  don’t  observe  the  weekly 
close  time,  for  on  the  29th  and  30th  July  last  i 
went  down  there  in  company  with  others,  and  I 
saw  the  nets  all  in  the  boats  preparing  to' go  out. 
We  came  as  far  as  Waterford  and  turned  back 
About  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  we  got  one  net  in 
the  water  in  the  act  of  fishing,  another  in  a cot 
ready  to  be  put  out,  and  several  drift  nets  down 
the  river.  We  caught  one,  and  the  men  ran  off. 

9190.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  net?— £16. 

9191.  Supposing  they  had  stayed  with  their  net 
and  been  brought  before  the  Court,  what  would  they 
be  fined? — We  would  have  taken  the  net  in  any 
case.  That  would  be  all  for  the  magistrates.  Some- 
times they  fine  very  small:  they  may  fine  liim 
£5,  or  they  might  only  fine  £1. 

9192.  At  all  events,  they  agreed  to  fine  them- 
selves £16,  the  value  of  the  net? — Yes. 


9193.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  give  us  why 
fish  have  diminished? — There  is  a great  deal  of  fish 
killed  by  these  snap  net  men  at  night,  from  8 o’clock 
until  6 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

9194.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  society 
mentioned  to  us  by  the  last  two  or  three  witnesses, 
that  is  proposed  to  be  got  up,  or  has  been  got  up, 
amongst  the  snap  net  fishermen  for  protection? — I 
have  heard  of  it. 

9195.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  that  would  be  an  advisable  thing? — 
You  can  hardly  make  a leopard  change  his  spots 
very  quickly : if  a man  is  poaching  all  his  lifetime  it 
is  hard  to  expect  him  to  protect  fish. 

9196.  Are  the  spawning  fish  killed  very  much 
up  in  the  small  tributaries? — I believe  they  are, 
for  there  is  not  enough  men  to  protect  them.  I 
heard  a suggestion  made  here  to-day,  which  would 
be  a very  good  one,  that  is,  to  put  gratings  to  these 
small  brooks. 

9197.  Professor  MTntosh. — At  what  season,  may 
I ask  you,  did  you  capture  that  net? — It  was  in 
July,  in  the  open  season,  on  a Sunday  morning— 
30tli  July  last  year. 

9198.  Have  you  much  experience  of  the  use  of 
poaching  nets  during  the  close  season? — Not  during 
the  annual  close  season  in  my  district.  There  is 
not  a great  deal;  but  in  the  weekly  close  season 
there  is. 


9199.  It  is  broken  frequently,  is  it? — Continually. 

9200.  In  what  way? — Fishing  in  the  weekly  close 
season  with  cots  and  snap  nets.  It  is  very  hard  to 
detect  them,  because  they  generally  have  disguises, 
and  they  have  dogs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
give  tongue  when  the  bailiff  is  seen,  and  they  have 
spies  on  different  parts  of  the  river  watching,  ana 
then  they  are  off. 

9201.  Do  they  sink  their  nets  occasionally? — The7 

do,  sometimes.  Last  summer  we  took  one  with  a 
fish  in  it  that  did  sink.  . 

9202.  The  net  is  a cheap  one.  What  does  ttic 
net  cost? — I dare  say,  15s.,  when  it  is  fit  to  fish. 

9203.  Then  about  those  weirs.  You  have  a grea 
many  weirs  to  complain  of? — We  have. 

9204.  What  would  you  suggest  in  regard 
them? — I think  they  should  be  remedied. 

9205.  You  mean  fish  passes  made? — There  sho 
be  proper  fish  passes  made.  1 believe  that 
Greensbridge  Weir,  to  commence  with,  was  lower 
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in  the  V,  which  is  actually  the  highest  part  of  the 
whole  weir — there  is  more  water  going  to  waste 
over  the  other  portions  of  the  weir  than  would  make 
a good  fish  pass. 

9206.  Have  you  noticed  fish  going  up? — I have; 
when  they  even  could  not  go  through  the  weir,  I 
have  seen  them  go  about  three  yards  below  it,  in 
the  slight  depression  in  the  weir. 

9207.  And  they  go  up  there? — In  certain  water, 
when  they  can  not  at  all  go  up  the  V ; but  in  low 
water  they  are  not  able  to  go  over  it  at  all. 

9208.  Are  there  many  of  those  drum  nets? — 
Every  time  they  get  an  opportunity  to  have  them 
on  they  have  them  on. 

9209.  They  are  extremely  successful? — They  are. 

9210.  At  the  proper  season? — Yes,  when  there 
is  certain  water,  and  they  hear  a skull  of  fish  going 
up. 

9211.  Now,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
to  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution — the  main 
point? — I could  not  say  from  my  own  experience; 
hut  I am  told  the  netting  done  has  increased  won- 
derfully : that  they  kill  a great  deal  of  fry  in  the 


season  going  down,  with  these  drift  nets.  Of  course,  if w 4,  im 
this  is  only  hearsay ; I am  not  acquainted  with  it ; Mr  -yviiUum 
I only  made  the  one  trip.  Ireland. 

9212.  You  had  experience  of  last  spawning  sea- 
son?— Yes;  it  was  a good  one,  and  little  or  no 
destruction  of  fish,  and  most  of  the  fish  hatched  in 
the  main  river,  and  the  year  before,  also. 

9213.  Altogether  the  prospects  are  better? — They 
are.  I am  connected  with  the  river  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years ; but  I am  head  water  bailiff  for 
the  last  thirteen  years — since  1887 — and  I never 
saw  as  much  fry  going  down  as  there  is  at  present. 

9214.  You  mean  by  fry  smolts  going  down  to  the 
sea? — Yes,  young  salmon  that  have  lately  their 
migration  coat  on,  and  they  are  going  all  last 
month  as  well  as  this. 

9215.  Mr.  Green. — The  fry  can  get  down  over 
these  weirs  quite  easily? — They  can  get  down,  be- 
cause they  pass  down  through  the  mill  wheel — I 
don’t  think  there  are  any  of  them  injured  on  my 
river  coming  down  at  the  mill  wheels — I was  look- 
ing at  thousands  of  them  going  down  Bennetsbridge 
Wheel. 

9216.  Those  are  bucket  wheels? — No;  the  or- 
dinary wheels. 


Mr.  John  Gains  examined. 


9217.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are 
you  acquainted  with  ? — From  Inistiogue  up  to  above 
Kilkenny. 

9218.  Do  you  think  salmon  have  decreased 
generally? — I have  not  very  much  experience  of  it 
until  the  last  season,  and  this  year;  but  from  what 
I see  I think  the  salmon  is  something  about  the  same. 

9219.  What  evidence  do  you  wish  to  put  before 
us? — I am  a bailiff  on  the  river,  and  I was  one  of 
the  men  who  took  this  net. 

9220.  I hardly  think  we  want  more  evidence  on 
that.  We  are  sent  here  to  inquire  why  salmon  have 
diminished? — There  is  one  suggestion  I should  wish 


to  know — what  becomes  of  the  fry  going  down  the  Mr  John 
river?  Gains. 

9221.  At  what  point? — Going  down  from  the 
fresh  water  to  the  tidal  water.  I can  see  them 
going  down,  and  it  is  not  myself;  but  it  is  the 
evidence  of  all  fishermen.  They  say  they  never  saw 
so  many  fry  going  down  in  their  lives  as  went 
down  this  year,  and  there  was  a splendid  lot  going 
down  last  year. 

9222.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  fishermen  that  there  is  some  destruc- 
tion of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  out  in  the 
sea. 


Mr.  Edmond  Cooney  examined. 


9223.  Chairman. — You  are  acquainted  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  Suir — the  fresh  water? — Yes. 

9224.  What  fishery  are  you  interested  in? — A 
snap  net. 

9225.  Do  you  think  the  fish  have  decreased  in 
those  waters? — No  doubt;  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

9226.  How  many  years’  experience  have  you?— 
Thirty-three.  » 

9227.  And  you  think  they  have  decreased  in  the 
last  five  years? — They  are  about  the  one  thing. 

9228.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — There  is 
uo  poaching  done  as  there  used  to  be  in  former 
times. 

9229.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling 
on.  There  was  no  protection.  I-  would  suggest 
plenty  of  bailiffs. 

9230.  How  would  you  pay  them? — I don’t  know. 
. ”31.  Are  you  a farmer? — I have  a small  bit  of 
land;  but  I earn  my  living  with  a horse  and  cart. 

9232.  Do  you  pay  any  rates  on  a fishery? — No. 

9233.  There  is  no  fixed  net  that  anybody  pays 
poor  rates  on? — I cannot  say.  I pay  rent  for  it. 

know  about  the  incidence  of 
countv  taxation? — No;  we  pay  .£16  for  eight  men ; 
pay  30s.  licence. 

235.."WlM,fc  y°u  Pa7  for  the  right  of  fishing 
»cthe  riparian  proprietor?— £16. 

^36.  Your  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  want  of 


efficient  protection  on  the  part  of  the  bailiffs  that  Mr  Ellnu 
has  caused  any  diminution? — Certainly;  it  is  some-  Cooney, 
thing  terrible  the  slaughter  the  old  fish  get. 

9237.  Professor  MTntosh. — Who  slaughters  the 
old  fish? — The  farmers.  They  go  with  pitchforks. 

Many  years  ago  I saw  seven  or  ten  along  the  banks 
beginning  the  fishing  on  the  1st  of  February.  I did 
not  see  as  much  as  one  old  salmon  last  year. 

9238.  Is  that  from  personal  knowledge,  or  is  it 
only  hearsay? — That  is  my  knowledge.  And  I can 
hear  from  friends  back  in  the  West  of  the  slaughter 
of  old  fish  after  a flood : there  will  be  ten  or  twenty 
stripped  after  a flood. 

9239.  Have  you  caught  many  in  the  snap  net 
lately? — I caught  three,  Thursday  morning:  there 
was  a bit  of  wind. 

9240.  You  have  done  better  this  spring? — We 
could  not  fish  much  this  spring,  in  February — we 
got  too  much  flood.  I have  caught  twenty-five  m 
this  present  season.  Whenever  we  get  a bit  of 
wind  we  go  to  work. 

9241.  Then  you  have  been  fairly  successful? — Yes. 

9242.  There  has  been  no  diminution  this  year  ? — 

We  did  not  get  the  month  of  March:  the  weather 
was  too  dry. 

9243.  What  did  you  catch,  last  year,  at  this  time? 

— Well,  on  an  average,  about  seventy  or  eighty. 

9244.  More,  last  year,  than  this  ? — We  did  not 
fish  much  up  to  the  present.  There  are  two  sets 
of  men.  There  were  three,  but  they  put  off  one. 

3 B 
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Mr.  Jeremiah 
Gearon. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Gearon  examined. 


9245.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are 
you  acquainted  with? — The  upper  portion — the  fresh 
water,  at  Knocklofty. 

9246.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  number  of  salmon 
and  trout  decreased  of  late  years? — I think  it  was 
due  to  the  excessive  netting. 

9247.  How  many  years’  experience  have  you? — 
Just  on  twenty. 

9248.  Why  do  you  think  they  have  decreased? — I 
think  it  is  excessive  netting  in  the  tidal  water,  and, 
also,  in  the  fresh  water,  from  Clonmel  down. 

9249.  Do  you  think  the  weirs  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it? — There  is  a weir  that  has  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  I know — the  Coolnamuck  Weir. 

9250.  You  think  that  is  detrimental,  and  illegally 
detrimental? — That  I don’t  know. 

9251.  You  don't  know  the  exact  law? — I know  it 
is  a great  obstruction  to  fish. 

9252.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  poaching  among 
the  fish  spawning  in  the  small  pools  and  tributaries 
of  the  rivers? — To  a certain  amount  there  may  be; 
but  I don’t  think  there  is  very  much.  I know,  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  there  is  a dry 
season,  those  mountain  streams,  when  a flood  comes 
on,  run  down  in  a sudden  after  a heavy  fall  of 
rain,  and  then  there  is  a lot  of  fish  go  up,  and 
there  is  a lot,  also,  of  young  grayling  in  these  little 
rivers  at  the  time,  and  then,  when  the  weather  gets 
fine  the  water  nearly  runs  out  of  these,  and  the 


fish  are  left  high  and  dry.  I have  Imo-ra  the  email 
grayling  to  perish  in  the  stream. 

9253.  Is  there  any  hatchery  at  Knocklofty?— 

Not  at  present.  * 

9254.  Was  there  ever  one?— There  was;  hut  it 
was  given  up  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

9255.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  hatcheries?— 
Yes;  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to 
rivers  if  there  were  hatcheries. 

9256.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  would 
like  to  make  to  us? — No ; but  I would  like  to  sav 
that  cot  fishing  and  net  fishing  should  not  be  allowed 
in  order  to  give  a chance  to  rod  men,  and  have 
the  upper  waters  stocked  with  fish.  Net  fishing 
should  not  be  allowed  until  the  15th  or  20th  of 
February,  in  any  portion  of  the  river.  That  would 
give  a chance  to  the  upper  waters  to  get  stocked 
because,  after  the  month  of  February,  if  we  do  not 
get  floods  in  March  or  April,  we  have  no  chance 
of  getting  a fish  at  all  up  the  river.  If  we  do  get 
a.  high  flood  in  March  there  is  a chance  of  a few 
fish  running  when  the  netting  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  clear  water.  That  is 
the  only  time  we  get  a chance  of  fish : when  there 
is  a high  flood  that  will  prevent  net  fishing  going  on. 

9257.  Mr.  Green. — Is  the  weekly  close  time  ob- 
served by  the  nets  on  your  river? — There  is  no 
netting  on  our  river ; Clonmel  is  the  upper  portion. 

9258.  You  don’t  know  of  anything  further  down 
than  your  own  portion? — No. 


Mr.  Richard  Foley  further  examined. 


Mr.  Ridnrd  9259.  Chairman. — I think  we  know  the  part  of  the 
Foley.  River  Black  water  that  yon  are  best  acquainted  with. 

Tell  us,  first  of  all,  in  your  own  opinion,  have  the 
number  of  salmon  decreased  above  Lisraore?— The 
number  decreased  in  the  most  remarkable  way  in  the 
year  1896,  but  a similar  decrease  occurred  pretty  well 
all  over  Ireland.  I have  already  in  Dublin  given  evi- 
dence that  effect.  In  the  year  1899  the  salmon  fishing 
began  to  improve,  and  this  year  the  spring  fishing  is 
showing  an  improvement.  Therefore,  I think  the 
deterioration  is  a temporary  one,  and  the  rivers  are 
improving  again.  And  the  cause  is  in  the  sea,  I think, 
because  there  is  no  extra  netting.  There  is  no  extra 
poaching  that  I can  find  out,  and  the  remarkable  dimi- 
nution makes  me  think  something  has  occurred  in  the 
sea. 

9260.  You  don’t  think  there  is  a steady  diminution 
in  the  number  of  fish  in  your  district  ? — No,  I don’t. 
The  diminution  dates  from  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  the 
improvement  dates  from  1899  and  the  present  year. 
I have  got  some  diagrams  to  explain  matters  (pro- 
duced). I think  things  are  improving. 

9261.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  parts  of  the  weir  at  Lismore. 
Would  you  tell  us  just  shortly  what  had  been  done  in 
later  years  at  the  weir  in  Lismore — what  have  been 
the  alterations  made  ? — There  have  been  no  alterations 
made  since  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  gap  in  1866. 
The  only  alteration  that  was  made  was  that  before 
the  Queen’s  gap.  Before  my  time  they  used  to  fish 
only  about  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  after  the 
Queen’s  gap  was  made  they  did  not  fish  day  and  night 
more  than  once  or  twice  a week.  Afterwards,  when 
I got  into  the  working  of  it  we  started  a regular  night 
fishing.  Of  course,  it  increased  our  take  naturally. 

9262.  Tell  us  what  difference  was  made  in  1866  ; 
what  was  the  alteration  ?— There  was  no  alteration  of 
the  Queen’s  gap.  The  Queen’s  gap  was  constructed 
according  to  plans  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Grey,  of  Dublin,  Engineer  to  the  Fishery  Commissioners. 
They  furnished  plans  which  were  carried  out  then,  and 
there  has  been  no  alteration  since. 


9263.  Professor MTntosh.  — It wasputinin  1866? 
— It  was  opened  in  1866.  In  I860  an  accident 
occurred  ; but  it  was  actually  opened  for  fish  to  pass 
in  1866. 

9264.  Chairman. — We  are  aware  that  there  is 
litigation  going  on  now  which  makes  it  a little  difficult 
for  us  to  press  you  on  any  particular  point.  Our 
business  is  merely  to  find  out  the  reasons  why  there 
has  been  a diminution  in  fish  and  the  remedies  for 
same  if  we  can.  You  don’t  think  there  has  been  a 
diminution  ? — I think  it  is  only  a temporary  one. 

9265.  Have  you  any  recommendations  you  would 
like  to  make  to  us  with  regard  to  the  fishing  from 
you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater  ? — No ; I would 
not  ask  for  any  alteration. 

9266.  Or  in  the  Clondulane  or  Fermoy  weirs  ?— 
They  want  improving. 

9267.  How  would  you  improve  them? — I think 
the  Clondulane  pass  was  spoiled  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  by  cutting  away  the  bars.  I remodelled  it  in  1881. 

9268.  Is  that  sketch  (produced)  in  your  opinion  a 
fairish  sketch  of  it  ? — It  is.  I remodelled — instead  of 
a ladder  puss  I made  it  a pool  pasd.  I think  it  was 
very  much  injured  by  cutting  away  the  bars — altering 
it  into  a half  pool  pass.  J have  seen  fish  myself 
washed  out  ot  the  centre  pool  by  the  rush  of  water. 

9269.  I think  the  evidence  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Scully  was  that  it  was  acting  on  your  advice  that 
these  bars  were  cut  out  ? — No ; it  was  against  my 
advice.  Mr.  Scully  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
only  saw  the  pass  for  the  first  time  a couple  of  days 
ago.  It  was  al  tered  by  cutting  away  the  bars  at  alter- 
nate’corners,  which  I think  was  wrong.  The  first  pas 
was  a series  of  little  waterfalls  and  the  fish  took  it 
quite  easily,  and  to  a certain  extent  it  may  account 
now  for  the  scarcity  of  fish,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  This  (produced)  is  a table  of  takes  of  nsa 
during  the  hatchery  operations. 

9270.  You  have  stopped  that  ? — We  stopped  it  las 

year  on  account  of  the  trouble  we  were  put  to  an 
annoyance.  T 

9271.  How  did  they  annoy  you  about  that?-— a 
every  imaginable  way  they  hampered  us.  Thoy  tn 
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to  present  us  working  the  killing  hatch  for  getting 
spawning  fish.  They  wanted  to  make  us  go  up  the 
glens  to  hunt  for  spawning  fish,  and  they  curtailed 
our  time.  They  got  the  official  inspectors  to  curtail 
our  time  or  put  us  under  stringent  regulations. 

9272.  Was  that  done  at  your  own  expense  1 — Yes. 
We  asked  for  subscriptions  in  1 889  and  got  about 
£3,  while  starting  it  alone  cost  £100. 

9273.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  about  the 
advisability  of  hatcheries  on  a big  river  like  the 
Blackwater  1 — I think  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
having  a hatchery  unless  on  a scale  of  a million  of 

eggs- 

9274.  Have  you  seen  the  one  at  Muckross  ? — No. 

9275.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  in  the  west — 
at  Killorglin  1 — No ; not  since  Power  started  it.  I 
have  seen  one  on  the  Kerry  Blackwater ; it  is  on  a 
small  scale.  I have  seen  Mr.  Moore’s  on  the  Foyle, 
on  a large  scale,  and  also  on  the  Erne. 

9276.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  advisability 
of  extending  the  weekly  close  time  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  hours  more  ?— I don’t  think  it  would  be 
advisable  on  the  Blackwater.  Everything  depends 
•on  the  river.  On  the  Blackwater  it  would  simply 
mean  transferring  a certain  amount  of  fish  from  the 
men  who  at  present  catch  them  up  to  Careyville  and 
not  beyond. 

9277.  Stopping  at  the  weir? — Yes;  in  April  there 
is  generally  not  water  enough  at  Clondulane  for  fish 
to  pass  up.  They  get  pounded  there. 

9278.  If  there  had  been  twenty-four  hours  more 
close  time  at  Lismore  you  think  they  would  have  got 
to  Clondulane  and  be  stopped  there  ? — Yes  until  late 
in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  April  until  July.  These 
•diagrams  show  that  it  would  injure  the  general  com- 
mercial inteiests  of  the  river. 

9279.  Would  it  injure  your  property  at  Lismore 
commercially  ? — Our  particular  one,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  it  would  or  not,  because  we  would 
gain  to  a certain  extent  what  the  Youghal  men  would 
lose. 

9280.  The  nets  you  mean  ? — Yes  it  would  give  us 
more  fish. 

9281.  Mr.  Green. — If  the  weekly  close  time  was 
increased  generally  on  the  river  of  course  it  would  not 
do  you  any  harm,  but;  if  it  was  increased  at  Lismore, 
and  not  down  at  Youghal  it  would?— If  it  was  in- 
creased generally  I don’t  think  it  would  do  us  any 
harm.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  If  there  were  three 
days’  close  time  the  chance  of  a rise  coming  in  the 
river  is  much  greater  in  three  days  than  in  two  days, 
so  that  we  might  lose,  but  all  round  I don’t  think  we 
would.  It  would  be  a hardship  on  the  Youghal  and 
estuary  men,  and  I don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
commensurate  advantage  gained.  I don’t  think  the 
stock  in  the  river  would  be  improved,  for  the  stock  in 
the  river  depends  on  the  fish  in  A ugust,  September, 
October,  November,  December. 

9282.  Have  you  been  looking  at  the  fry  at  all  going 
down  this  year  ? — Yes. 

9283.  What  do  you  think  of  your  chances  this  year 
for  fry  ?— A very  good  run  of  fry. 

9284.  Could  you  make  any  suggestion  about  pro- 
tecting the  pools  we  heard  of  so  much  and  know  of  so 
well,  where  the  fish  are  poached  in  the  spawning 
■season,  and  which  run  dry  in  mountain  places  ? — I 
certainly  would  advocate  the  closing  of  some  of  these 
small  streams. 

~ 385.  And  better  protecting  the  ones  you  leave 
open?- — Better  protecting  the  main  tributaries. 

9286.  Are  you  taking  more  salmon  now  than  you 
did  formerly  in  the  very  long  experience  your  family 
must  have  of  this  Lismore  weir  ? Do  you  think  your 
take  is  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? — It  was 
greater  up  to  1895,  and  then  there  was  a sudden  fall 
of  50  per  cent. 

9287.  And  since  then  it  has  improved,  as  the  dia- 
gram shows?— Yes.  We  got  more  fish  after  the 
Queens  gap  was  opened  .than  we  used  to  get  before, 


strange  to  say.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  the  river 
improved  greatly  after  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  gap. 
It  gave  free  access  up  and  down. 

9288.  Do  many  of  the  salmon,  you  think,  go  up? 

I thiuk  it  is  very  well  stocked  this  year  with  spawning 
fish. 
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9289.  Do  many  of  them  come  down  ? — Yes  ; I only 
heard  of  one  raid  made  by  poachers  in  the  glens  about 
us.  They  did  get  fish  out  of  the  hole  under  the  water- 
fall below  the  school-house  on  the  Ownesshad  glen. 

9290.  Professor  MTntosh. — The  engineer,  describ- 
ing the  plans  to-day,  mentioned  that  the  guards  at 
Lismore  were  drawn  up  weekly.  I mean,  not  in  the 
killing  hatch,  but  all  the  other  hatches  1 — Oh,  no,  they 
are  down  the  whole  open  season ; it  is  only  the  killing 
hatch. 

9291.  But  what  of  the  close  season? — The  close 
season  begins  on  the  1st  of  August. 

9292.  Do  you  leave  the  guards  there  still? — On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  all  the  grates  are 
taken  up. 

9293.  The  wooden  sluices  and  the  iron? — Oh,  they 
are  all  taken  out ; we  are  bound  to  do  it. 

9294.  But  not  during  the  weekly  close  season? 
— No,  it  is  only  the  killing  hatch,  the  crib,  that  the 
gates  are  lifted  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning 
till  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

9295.  The  Queen’s  gap  was  put  in  the  weir  in  1866? 
— Yes,  it  was  finished  in  1866.  It  was  the  Act  of 
1863  that  made  it  imperative. 

9296.  Was  the  space  in  front  of  the  Queen’s  gap 
paved  with  stones  1— Paved  a certain  distance. 

9297.  How  far  ? — I think  only  about  fifteen  feet  or 
so.  I was  not  there  at  the  construction  of  it— only 
looking  at  it  in  low  water. 

9298.  Do  the  stones  still  remain  there? — There 
were  some  washed  away  five  or  six  years  ago. 


9299.  Extending  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  weir? — 
Yes,  five  or  six  feet. 

9300.  Up  stream  there  is  a baulk  of  timber.  Do 
the  stones  extend  below  the  base  of  the  Queen’s  gap? 
— No,  they  go  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 


9301.  Do  they  slant  down? — No,  straight.  They 
are  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  no  ob- 
struction. On  account  of  some  of  them  being  washed 
away,  there  is  part — about  two  feet — concreted,  but 
they  are  down  flush  with  the  timber  beam,  nothing 
above  it. 

9302.  You  have  seen  salmon  there? — Oh,  yes, 
often. 

9303.  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  change  with 
regard  to  the  size  or  condition  of  the  fish? — iNo ; all 
I noticed  was  the  extreme  falling  off  in  the  grilse. 
A most  extraordinary  falling  off'.  In  that  particular 
year  I have  noted — that  was  in  April  and  May,  1896 
— there  was  a wonderful  emigration  of  smoits,  and 
they  did  not  come  back  as  grilse,  except  in  very 
diminished  numbers  and  in  very  poor  quality. 

9304.  What  were  they  in  1897  ? — Bad;  also  in 
1898.  But  in  1899  they  came  in  larger  numbers, 
and  better  fed  fish. 

9305.  Had  these,  perhaps,  any  connection  with 
your  hatchery  ? — I hardly  think  so. 

9306.  Chairman. — When  did  you  stop  it? — We 

only  stopped  it  last  year — the  past  winter.  I think 

the  quantity  of  smolts  that  go  to  sea  is  so  large,  that 
the  400,000  or  so  that  we  turned  out  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect. 

9307.  Professor  M'Intosh. — -Then  you  are  still 
strong  about  the  diminution  being  due  to  something 
in  the  sea? — I am. 

9308.  Yet  you  cannot  assign  the  particular  cause  ? 

— No,  Of  course,  they  talk  about  dog-fish  and 

gannets,  but  they  always  existed.  Almost  every  big 
fish  does  prey  on  the  young.  But  I don’t  see  why 
they  should  be  suddenly  increased. 

9309.  There  is  nothing  in  the  river  itself;  no  change 
in  banks  or  pools  ? — No  ; nothing  to  account  for  the 
destruction  of  the  smolts.  I am  sure,  of  that. 

3 B 2 
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9310.  Nor  with  regard  to  any  change  in  any  weir1! 
— No. 

9311.  Either  at  Clondulane  or  otherwise  1 — Oh  no. 
They  are  all  right  at  Clondulane.  They  pass  down 
in  vast  numbers  by  Lismore. 

9312.  I refer  to  the  salmon  going  up? — I don’t 
think  that  the  spawning  fish  are  interfered  with  by 
Clondulane.  The  spring  and  summer  fishing  of  the 
rod  fisheries  is  of  course  interfered  with  by  Clondu- 
lane Weir  being  almost  impassable  except  iu  fairly 
high  water.  But  the  spawning  fish  have  ample  water 
some  time  in  November.  Last  year  it  was  very  late  ; 
but  these  diagrams  will  show  that  in  December  there 
is  plenty  of  water  everywhere. 

9313.  Then  about  Fermoy  Weir? — That  is  not  as 
badly  constructed  as  Clondulane. 

9314.  Do  you  approve  of  the  V-shaped  structure  ? — 
I think  two  parallel  diagonal  bars  on  the  weir  would 
be  more  efficacious. 

9315.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  about  the 
Lismore  Weir  in  regard  to  the  life  history  of  the 
salmon  ? — No. 

9316.  Yon  are  capturing  the  same  size  of  fishes  that 
you  did  twenty  years  ago  ? — Yes ; the  average  is  the 
same. 

9317.  Yon  never  noticed  any  change  in  the 
nourishment  of  them? — The  change  I noticed  was  in 
the  grilse,  not  in  the  salmon,  and  that  change  is 
passing  away  as  far  as  we  can  judge  last  year,  but  there 
was  a marked  change  in  1896,  1897,  1898. 

9318.  Chairman. — What  was  it? — -Thinner,  poorer 
badly  fed.  And  strange  to  say  a similar  thing 
was  noticed  on  the  Laune.  Mr.  Power  told  me  he  is 
getting  an  improved  run  of  grilse  now.  He  told  me 
for  these  three  years  they  were  wretchedly  poor  and 
small,  very  few,  and  badly  fed.  But  last  year  they 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  numbers  also.  That 
confirms  my  opinion  that  there  something  in  the  sea — 
the  food  of  the  fish  or  something. 

9319.  When  you  take  out  these  wooden  grates  at 
Lismore  do  you  notice  salmon  going  through  ? — At 
that  time  of  the  year  I am  very  seldom  on  the  weir. 

9320.  You  know  they  do  go  through  there  ?— Yes. 

9321.  Readily  ? — They  go  up  the  Queen’s  gap  or 
any  one  of  the  openings  according  as  the  water  suits 
them.  Sometimes  they  will  go  up  the  Queen’s  gap, 
and  at  other  times  the  crib,  and  sometimes  the  tail- 
hatch.  It  all  depends  on  the  height  of  the  water. 

93^2.  They  have  no  predilection  for  one  more  than 
another  ? — No ; sometimes  they  will  stop  below  the 
Queen’s  gap  if  the  water  is  low.  But  if  it  rises  an 
inch  or  is  in  colour  they  stream  up  it.  At  other 
times  they  won’t  take  the  gap  ; it  is  very  uncertain. 

9323.  You  think  a very  considerable  number  do 
go  up? — Oh,  yes  ; certainly. 

9324.  And  have  gone  up?— And  have  gone  up. 

9325.  Y ou  have  a fishing  above?— Yes,  but  we  don’t 
do  much  fishing  there.  Our  fishery  extends  four  miles 
above  the  weir. 

9326.  Do  you  use  a net  there?— We  use  a net 
occasionally. 

9327.  With  what  result,  satisfactory  ?— No.  The 
fish  are  not  stopping  there  the  last  few  years.  They 
run  through. 

9328.  Are  they  there  to  stop  ?— They  are,  but  the 
last  three  years  they  have  not  stopped  about  my  place 
five  miles  up.  They  have  not  stopped  until  above 
Ballyduff,  and  there  there  are  very  fine  pools. 

9329.  Do  you  allow  rod  fishing  there  ?— Yes,  above 
and  below  the  bridge. 

9330.  You  let  your  rod  for  so  much?— We  only 
put  a small  charge  on  rods  just  to  help  to  make  it 
select. 

9331.  Professor M'Intosh. — Has  your  angling  been 

good  above  the  weir  and  the  Fivemilewater  ?— No  • 
very  bad  this  year.  ' 

9332.  And  yet  your  weir  has  been  productive 
enougn  ?-r-Oh,  yes. 

9333.  More  productive  than  last  year  1— More  pro- 
ductive than  last  year,  or  the  last  three  years. 


9334.  Would  you  object  to  give  statistic,  *ba. 
may  not  be  published— would  not  be  published  of  Z 
actual  number  of  fish  caught  in  your  waters  LT  )i  6 
no  objection  at  all.  nave 


9335.  Such  statistics,  not  necessarily 


tioned,  being  published but  being  incommted  rtt 
others  on  the  liver? — Yes. 

9336.  So  as  to  show  precisely  what  was  your  catch 

each  season  ? — I would  like  that  other  rivers  should 
give  the  same.  Q 

9337.  And  other  people  on  the  same  river?— Yes. 

9338.  Mr.  Green.— Do  you  think  there  would  be 

any  chance  of  getting  such  statistics  from  the  drift 
nets  down  below  ?— The  only  way  they  could  be  <r0t 
is  from  the  railway  returns.  0 

9339.  Chairman.— That  is  very  rough.  They  may 
go  by  steamer  or  boat  ? — I think  almost  every  fish 
killed  goes  from  Youghal,  Cappagh,  or  Cappoquin 

9340.  What  do  you  think  of  the  protection  ]— 1 
think  the  protection  is  very  fail-.  It  might  be  better 
It  has  not  fallen  off— I am  sure  of  that.  The  diminu- 
tion is  not  due  to  want  of  protection. 

9341.  Nor  abstraction  of  water? — No,  there  is  no 
abstraction  of  water. 

9342.  Mr.  Green. — Mr.  Foley  says  there  is  no 
diminution. 

Witness. — There  was  a diminution  in  those  years. 

9343.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  you  marking  the 
salmon? — Wc  have  no  opportunity  of  marking  them 
now.  We  used  to  mark  them  when  we  were  catching 
them  for  spawning— the  spring  fish  and  the  spent  fish 

9344.  Have  you  marked  the  kelts  lately  ?~Since 
we  gave  up  the  hatching  operations  we  have  marked 
nono ; but  we  marked  an  immense  number  of  kelts 
during  the  batching  operations,  and  we  never  saw  one 
again,  I think  ; only  one  came  back  with  a school  of 
spring  fish  and  was  caught  in  the  crib. 

9345.  At  what  part  of  the  river  did  you  mark  it? 
— At  the  weirs ; and  after  three  days  it  turned  hack. 
The  only  fish  really  we  have  any  authentic  informa- 
tion of  is  some  spring  fish  we  marked  in  1894.  There 
were  three  of  them  taken  on  the  rod  only  ten  miles 
up  in  the  month  of  March.  They  were  marked  about 
the  middle  of  December,  and  they  had  only  travelled 
up  ten  miles  at  the  end  of  March,  which,  I think,  goes 
to  prove  my  theory  that  the  spring  fish  is  not  very 
anxious  to  run  far  up  the  river,  which  accounts  for  the 
poor  fishing  in  the  upper  waters, 

9346.  Many  fish  don’t  enter  the  river  at  all — don’t 
come  up — is  that  your  view  ? — What  I mean  to  con- 
vey is  they  don’t  run  far  up  the  river.  They  are 
satisfied  to  remain  ten  or  fifteen  miles  above  the  tidal 
flow  for  a good  part  of  the  spring  months. 

9347.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  tidal  parts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ? — Oh,  yes. 

9348.  Do  you  think  all  the  salmon  run  up  that 
approach  the  river  mouth  ? — Once  they  come  into  the 
mouth  of  the  river  they  are  bound  to  come  up  unless 
they  are  caught.  I do  not  think  they  turn  back. 

9349.  They  may  go  to  another  river.  When  they 
get  within  the  influence  of  the  river  they  will  continue 
their  course  up  the  river  until  caught? — I think  so  ; 
I have  got  no  actual  proof  of  it.  They  make  a furious 
run  if  there  is  a southern  wind  and  a little  dirt  in  the 
water ; they  will  come  in  shoals,  and  the  drift  men 
get  the  harvest. 

9350.  I no  ticed  in  your  killing  hatch  that  your  head 
slanted  in  the  middle,  is  that  your  own  invention  4— 
I think  that  hatch  has  been  in  its  present  form  for 
fully  100  years,  or  perhaps  more ; we  have  only 
renewed  it — never  made  any  alteration. 

9351.  But  you  approve  of  it? — Yes,  it  is  TeI7 
useful. 

9352.  Is  that  form  common  in  this  country?— Oh, 

yes,  almost  all  are  the  same;  in  the  Lax  Weir  they 
are  open  on  the  top.  , 

9353.  Is  that  form  common  where  they  run  bac 
into  the  central  chamber  from  each  side? — They  vary 
very  much  in  different  weirs. 
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9354.  Does  it  occur  in  other  weirs  1 — In  Galway, 
J think  there  are  no  wells  ; I think  the  central  well 
is  confined  to  the  Lismore  Weir,  and,  if  I am  not 
<rreatly  mistaken,  to  Ballyshannon  also. 

° 9355.  What  are  the  special  advantages — they  get 
out  of  the  lateral  chambers  into  the  central  one  ? — It 
is  an  advantage  to  the  fish  ; they  get  into  quiet  water 
and  stay  there  until  we  take  them  out. 

9356.  It  enables  you  also  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
box? — Well,  really,  I cannot  tell — that  is  from  time 
immemorial ; I rebuilt  it — I exactly  followed  the 
models  of  twenty  years  ago.  I believe  it  dates  from 
the  monks  of  old  ; the  weir  is  a very  extraordinary  one. 

9557.  It  is  a remarkable  weir — if  you  had  to 
reconstruct  it  would  you  construct  it  on  the  same 
model? — I certainly  would  not;  the  real  fact  is,  it 
followed  a series  of  islands  and  gravel  banks,  and 
originally  there  was  a stake  and  wattle  structure  put 
up  by  the  monks,  and  gradually  it  got  built  into  solid 
stone.  The  whole  of  the  thing  was  originally  stake 
and  wattle.  I remember  part  of  it  being  built  in  my 
time  fifty  years  ago,  into  solid  form  from  the  killing 
hatch  down  to  the  road  hatch. 

9358. 1 suppose  younotice  many  changes  intheriver  ? 
— No,  there  are  very  few  changes.  The  only  place  I 
know  where  there  are  changes  is  the  half  mile  below 
the  bridge.  There  have  been  changes  there  but  nothing 
very  remarkable  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

9359.  Torrents  carried  down  the  stones  ?— • Yes,  and 
the  channel  getting  blocked  up  with  gravel ; there 
has  been  nothing  really  very  marked  for  twenty  years 
— no  material  change  taken  place  there ; but  there 
used  to  be  a quite  different  series  of  streams.  Some 
of  the  best  fishing  streams  are  no  use  at  all  now  from 
some  changes  that  have  occurred. 

9360.  Where  is  the  nearest  spawning  ground  ? — 
They  spawn  below  the  weirs  if  the  water  is  low  in 
December ; but,  as  a rule,  when  they  get  water  they 
will  push  up. 

9361.  Dp  that  stream  coming  at  the  bridge? — The 
Owneysha.  Only  a couple  of  hundred  fish  go  up 
there;  the  main  body  of  fish  begin  to  spawn  pro- 
bably about  four  miles  up,  and  they  seem  to  prefer 
getting  on  to  the  tributaries  of  the  main  stream  if 
they  get  a chance. 

9362.  Do  they  ever  spawn  below  the  bridge  ? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

9363.  Chairman. — The  brackish  water  comes  up 
there? — No,  pure  river  water;  no  brackish  water 
nearer  than  ten  miles  down. 

9364.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  not  known 
them  to  spawn  below  the  bridge? — I have  heard 
they  did,  but  never  saw  them. 

9365.  Have  you  seen  salmon  spawning? — Yes,  I 
have  studied  them  on  the  Owneyshath. 

9366.  And  you  saw  the  female  making  the  red  ? — 
I think  they  both  do — both  male  and  female  close 
in  the  red  after  spawning. 

9367 . You  think  so  ? — I have  seen  that  myself. 

9368.  You  heard  Mr.  Holt's  evidence  ? — I did  not. 

9369.  Do  you  think  they  root  up  each  other’s  reds 
frequently? — That  is  their  predecessors — well,  I think 
they  must. 

9370.  Have  you  seen  it? — No,  I have  not. 

9371.  Because  some  assert  that  they  will  not  touch 
a redd  that  has  been  disturbed,  they  begin  above  it 
if  possible  ? — 1 have  no  personal  experience  of  that. 

9372.  Chairman. — Would  you  like  to  add  any- 
thing1!— Well,  no,  I cannot  think  of  anything  to  add. 

9373.  Yon  have  heard  of  course  and  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  the  evidence,  because  I am  bound  to 
say  most  of  the  upper  river  evidence  has  been  antago- 
nistic so  far  to  the  weir  at  Lismore  as  the  great 
reason  for  the  decrease  ; I need  not  ask  you  whether 
you  agree  with  that  ?— No,  I do  not. 

9374.  You  are  the  only  person  on  the  Blackwater 
not  there  has  been  a decrease  ; all  the 

rod  fishers  at  Olondulane  and  Fermoy  made  statements 

us  that  they  think  there  has  been  a decrease  of 
nsh  (—1  acknowledge  the  decrease  from  1896. 


93/5.  They  say  there  has  been  a steady  annual  UaV  i 1900. 

going  down;  you  don’t  agree  with  that?— -Our  statistics  „ — 

don’t  agree  with  that.  Fdey 

9376.  I am  trying  to  assimilate  the  fact  that  you 
who  they  say  are  killing  the  whole  of  the  fish  are  the 
only  one  who  does  not  admit  a steady  diminution  ?— 

We  have  not  altered  our  mode  of  fishing. 

9377.  I see  Mr.  Longfield,  in  answer  to  Question 
1131,  says  it  has  not  been  narrowed? — No,  the  gap 
has  not  been  narrowed. 

9378.  Then  he  says  at  1129 — "But  about  the 
centre  one,  has  it  been  altered  ?”  Mr.  Longfield  says — 

“ There  has  been  no  change  in  the  gap  itself  since  it 
was  made.’’  That  is  your  evidence  1 — Yes. 

9379.  Professor  MTntosh. — In  the  long  wall  of 
the  weir  there  were  formerly  three  gaps,  why  were 
those  filled  up  ? — They  were  no  use.  They  entered 
into  a sort  of  pocket  of  the  river,  a long  lagoon  which 
terminates  blindly ; at  one  time  before  the  opening 
of  the  Queen’s  gap  there  was  a crib  at  the  far  end 
(explains).  Mr.  Gray  selected  the  present  site  of  the 
Queen’s  gap  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  once  it  was 
opened  these  hatches  were  of  no  use ; in  fact  the 
closing  of  them  threw  more  water  down  there,  so  as 
to  induce  the  fish  to  go  up.  They  gradually  went 
out  of  repair.  I think  it  was  a benefit  to  the  river 
to  have  those  closed  ; it  sent  more  water  down  there, 
and  this  was  a great  place  for  poachers  ; there  is  a lot 
of  still  water,  and  poachers  would  go  there  at  night 
and  hide  under  bushes  with  nets. 

9380.  Chairman. — The  tail  hatch  is  one  that,  in 
answer  to  Professor  MTntosh,  you  said  was  not  lifted 
during  the  weekly  close  time,  but  was  lifted  during 
the  annual  time  ?— Yes. 

9381.  Professor  MTntosh. — I notice  you  have  this 
of  wood — is  wood  of  any  advantage? — They  are 
generally  made  of  wood,  and  in  some  places  chere  are 
square  bare  of  wood.  We  use  steel  in  the  killing  hatch. 

9382.  And  probably  when  these  wear  out  you  will 
replace  them  with  steel? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  At 
one  time  there  was  considerable  litigation  going  on 
about  fifty  yards  above  and  below  the  Queen’s  gap. 

At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  if  we  fished  beyond 
fifty  yards  of  the  Queen’s  gap  we  were  within  our 
rights,  but  it  turns  out  now  we  cannot  fish  anywhere 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  weir.  The  object  of  the 
stakes  was — before  the  Queen’s  gap  was  constructed 
there  was  the  so-called  collector  hatch  there,  and  the 
fish  coming  up  there  lodged  in  a hole  below  it,  and 
they  used  to  put  down  stepping  hoards,  and  the  whole 
stream  ran  into  that  pool  and  the  fish  followed  it  up, 
and  there  was  a stake  and  wattle  with  gates,  and  when 
the  fish  came  in  they  closed  the  wattle  gates  and  fished 
with  nets. 

9383.  Chairman. — Was  that  stopped  by  law  ? — 

That  stopped  when  the  Queen’s  gap  was  put  in. 

9384.  Professor  MTntosh. — If  you  had  this  weir 
to  renew  you  would  not  make  it  precisely  like  that  ? — 

No.  It  was  simply  on  account  of  these  islands  they 
followed  the  islands. 

9385.  Of  course  these  islands  are  comparatively 
recent  ? — Oh.  no ; old  forest  trees  of  a hundred 
years  old  are  found  there. 

9386.  I thought  some  of  the  additions  to  the 
islands  looked  comparatively  recent? — Oh,  no. 

9387.  Chairman. — One  where  the  hatches  used  to. 

be  and  which  are  closed  up,  now  has  trees  on  it? 

That  is  very  old  ; the  only  thing  of  recent  formation 
is  the  bank  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  south  wing,  but. 
that  is  no  harm  at  all.  The  little  island  here  (indi- 
cates) is  of  recent  formation  made  by  the  scour  coming- 
from  tbe  Queen’s  gap,  but  there  is  no  real  alteration 
in  the  river  at  all. 

9388.  Professor  MTntosh. — Do  the  nets  you  put 
out  there  to-day,  catch  as  many  salmon  as  they  did 
when  you  first  remember — they  are  pretty  productive 
I suppose  still  ? — They  are.  When  I first  fished  it,  it 
was  before  the  Queen’s  gap  was  made.  (Explains  on 
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map  the  different  hauls).  When  the  river  gets  very 
losv  we  go  down  and  fish  in  the  tidal  waters.  There 
is  a bye-law  prohibiting  netting  from  the  bridge  of 
Lismore  to  the  boundary  of  the  tidal  flow  which  takes 
away  a good  deal  of  our  salmon. 

938  J.  What  other  fishes  do  you  capture  ? — We  get 
a few  white  trout — sea  trout— they  have  fallen  off 
immensely,  and  in  June  shad;  they  have  fallen 
off  most  extraordinarily  too. 

9390.  Chairman. — In  reference  to  the  three  or  four 
hatches  that  we  were  told  were  once  open  but  are  now 
closed,  I want  to  read  to  you  the  evidence  of  another 
witness. — “ 1086.  Has  the  pass  been  improved  since 
1 865  ? — Oh,  no.  There  were  several  hatches  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  right  bank  as  you  come  down  that 
used  to  be  opened  and  are  now  closed.  There  is  a 
great  sandbank,  and  forest  trees  growing  where  the 
water  used  to  run.’’  Your  evidence  is  contrary  to 
that,  that  those  forest  trees  have  been  there  for  a 
long,  long  time! — Oh,  yes ; the  bank  above  is  of 
recent  formation,  but  there  are  no  forest  trees  on  it, 
only  willow ; on  the  south  side  of  the  long  wing  there 
are  big  trees  on  the  islands  below. 

9391.  What  caused  the  shutting  up  of  these  hatches  1 
—There  was  no  object  in  keeping  them  open — they 
gradually  decayed  away  as  wood  work  will. 

9392.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  the  shad  you 
noticed  have  diminished  much  of  recent  years  ?— 
Diminished  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 

9393.  How  many  did  you  capture  in  the  best 
period  ? — When  we  were  fishing  in  the  tidal  waters 
we  used  to  get  sometimes  three  or  four  cartloads  in  a 
couple  of  hauls. 

9394.  At  that  part  of  the  river  you  had  no  stake 
weirs  ? — No,  they  are  further  down  ; this  is  on  the 
Duke’s  several  fishery. 

9395.  How  many  do  you  capture  now  ? — I don’t 
think  last  year  we  got  more  than  perhaps  100 
altogether, 

9396.  Can  you  account  for  that  change? — No,  I 
cannot. 

9397.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
water  to  make  such  a change  ? — I should  not  think  so. 

9398.  Nor  have  the  men  captured  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  any  greater  number? — No  ; a 
very  odd  one  is  caught  in  a drift  net,  very  few  ; they 
are  occasionally  caught  in  a seine — I have  caught 
them  on  mackerel  baits. 

9399.  Mr.  Green. — There  is  no  value  attached  to 
them? — No,  very  little  ; selling  them  at  -^cf.  a piece 
would  brine  £5  or  £6  sometimes  years  ago. 

9400.  Professor  MTntosh. — They  are  caught  more 
commonly  with  us  in  bag  nets  ? — There  are  no  bag 
nets  in  our  river. 

9401.  Do  you  think  the  shad  is  of  great  value? — 
Oh,  no ; fishwomen  and  huxters  buy  them  at  \d.  a 
piece  and  take  them  up  to  Fermoy,  or  Buitevant  where 
there  is  a garrison, andsell  them  there.  They  are  called 
u bony  horses  ” with  us. 

9402.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  American 
shad? — I do  not. 


9403.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  view  with  favour 
the  introduction  of  shad  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
mouth  of  our  rivers?— I don’t  think  so.  I don't  J 
any  good  they  are,  though  their  young  may  be  food 
for  young  salmon  for  all  I know. 

9404.  You  would  simply  bring  them  as  food  f0r 
other  fishes  ?— As  au  article  of  food  they  are  practi- 
cally of  no  value. 

9405.  Mr.  Green.— How  far  up  the  river  do  they 
go  ?— I don’t  know  what  becomes  of  them  after  they 
come  to  the  weir.  I have  only  heard  once  or  twice 
of  their  being  caught  higher. 

9406.  Professor  MTntosh.— You  catch  them  in 
the  weir  ?— No,  in  nets  about  Lismore  Bridge,  but 
principally  in  the  tidal  pools ; they  come  up  to  spawn. 

9407.  Mr.  Green.— You  don’t  catch  them  in  your 
upper  haul?— No.  They  are  always  full  of  milt  and 
roe  when  we  get  them ; I thiuk  they  must  spawn 
about  the  bridge. 

9408.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  young  shad?— No 
the  shad  ou  the  Blackwator  are  different  from  the 
Severn  shad,  they  are  not  as  red  ; I believe  those  are 
of  considerable  value,  you  see  them  in  fishmongers’ 
shops.  I never  saw  a Blackwaber  shad  on  a slab  • I 
sent  some  to  Paris  once,  but  they  found  them  rather 
too  bony. 

9409.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  had  great 
experience  of  salmon.  After  a smolt  goes  down  in 
May,  when  does  it  come  back  as  a peal  ? — I hold  he 
must  come  back  from  June  ou  in  the  same  year. 

9410.  A little  creature  of  five  or  six  inches  coming 
back  in  six  weeks  ? — The  reason  I have  for  it  is  the 
first  grilse  we  get  are  very  small — 1£  or  2 lbs.— 
and  that  is  generally  about  the  end  of  May  or  be- 
ginning of  J une. 

9411.  You  sometimes  get  larger  ones  in  June?— 
Yes,  I think  there  must  be  au  earlier  migration;  but 
they  gradually  increase  in  size  until  in  July  they 
average  6 lbs.  It  is  the  gradual  increase  in  size,  and 
the  very  small  size  of  them  when  we  get  them  first, 
that  makes  me  think  that  they  must  be  the  salmon 
snuolts  that  have  gone  down  two  mouths  previously. 

9412.  Because  if  they  were  from  a previous  year 
they  would  be  larger  ? — I think  so. 

9413.  How  do  you  account  for  the  larger  ones  you 
get  earlier  in  the  season  ? — I think  they  are  smolts 
that  have  gone  down  very  late  in  the  previous  year. 
This  (produced)  is  a diagram  of  the  watergauge  in 
Lismore  ; smolts  began  in  1896  to  go  down  in  April, 
and  continued  up  to  very  nearly  the  end  of  May. 

9414.  In  1897  ? — Wo  have  not  much  record  about 
fry.  This  year  I believe  there  is  a very  large  migra- 
tion. This  table  shows  there  was  ample  water  in 
January  ; this  year  there  was  a very  dry  April.  This 
is  the  only  rise  of  any  importance  we  had,  and  we  got 
a nice  run  of  fish  on  that. 

9415.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date  of  that 
rise  1 — 10th  of  April ; it  was  a sudden  rise. 

9416.  Professor  MTntosh. — Would  you,  please, 
put  that  map  for  a time  in  Mr.  Holt’s  hands?— 
Certainly. 


Mr  Denis 


Mr.  Denis  Dwan  examined. 


9417.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  are  you 
acquainted  with  ? — Fiddown,  on  the  Suir. 

9418.  Do  you  think  that  salmon  have  decreased  in 
late  years  ? — Yes,  sir ; there  is  a gradual  noticeable 
decrease  for  the  last  fifteen  yearn. 

9419.  How  do  you  fish  for  salmon  ?— With  a snap 
net. 

9420.  And  you  catch  fewer  and  fewer  each  year?— 
Yes ; there  was  au  exceptional  year,  it  may  be  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

9421.  When  you  had  good  times? — An  average 
good  year  that  year. 

9422.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I say  I think 
it  is  poaching. 


9423.  Where? — In  the  annual  close  season. 

9424.  By  wliat  ? — By  snap  nets ; that  isthe  primary 
cause. 

9425.  Do  many  of  the  snap  net  fishers  poach?— 1 

may  say  it  was  almost  general.  ' , 

9426.  And  that,  you  think,  is  the  great, cause  ot 
the  diminution  ?- — I do. 

9427.  And  you  think  if  that  was  stopped,  perhaps, 
you  would  have  good  years  again  ? — I think  it  worn 
have  a marked  effect  and  in  a few  yearn  would  be  just 
as  good  as  ever,  and  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
protection  in  the  spawning  season  ; then,  of  cou™e’ 
more  than  that,  I thiuk  it . stands  to  reason  that  ns 
now  spawn  earlier.  As  a member  of  the  Carrick-on 
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<Miir  District  Council  I thought  so  strongly  about  it 
that  I pointed  out  the  grave  necessity  of  preserving  the 
salmon  in  spawning  season,  and  said  that  if  more 
stringent  means  were  not  taken  in  winter  and  autumn 
the  species  threatened  to  become  extinct. 

9428.  Did  they  take  any  steps  ? — The  Chairman, 
Mr  Power,  resolved  there  and  then  to  become  con- 
tributory to  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

9429.  Did  he  do  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  1 — 
As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he  told  the  Clerk  to 
write  to  the  Secretary  here  to  know  what  the  contri- 
bution might  be.  Well,  I understand  rflnce,  although 
in  some  of  the  Unions  there  is  some  objection  raised 
as  to  the  contributions,  I think  they  would  all 
become  contributory  but  for  the  money.  They  would 
all  contribute  their  members  to  the  Board,  but  in 
some  places  they  may  object  to  the  money. 

9430.  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
yourself  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  fish  or 
the  amount  of  stopping  that? — As  a preventive,  I 
would  say  that  all  net  fishing  and  anglers  should 
finish  on  the  same  day,  because  the  rods  in  certain 
cases,  I am  informed,  are  only  a cloak  for  the 
poaching. 

9431.  That  appears  to  he  the  unanimous  wish  of 
this  district? — It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  all 
experienced  fishermen  that  I am  acquainted  with. 
It  would  be  my  wish  that  all  cots  should  he  removed 
within  a certain  time  after  the  season  had  finished 
from  the  river  banks. 

9432.  You  would  not  let  the  boat  be  there  at  all  ? — 
Removed  from  the  river  altogether. 

9433.  What  would  you  do  if  there  was  a drowning 
man  ? — That  is  the  point.  I suggest  in  such  a case, 
a cot  that  was  wanted  for  any  particular  business 
should  get  a permit. 

9434.  Are  they  not  used  occasionally  for  crossing  a 
river? — Botin  our  place.  They  are  sometimes  used 
for  other  business  besides  fishing. 

9435.  Mr.  Green.—  But  you  are  a cot  net  fisher- 
man yourself? — Yes. 

9436.  Would  you  like  your  boat  to  be  removed  ? — 
I would  be  quite  satisfied.  Of  course,  I would  get  a 
permit  from  a magistrate  or  police  sergeant.  They 
would  all  get  that,  but  they  could  not  poach  then. 

9437.  Have  you  any  other  notes  you  could  give  us, 
to  lessen  the  time  of  the  cots  being  removed  ? — About 
the  weekly  close  season  and  annual.  I brought  that 
before  the  notice  of  the  District  Council,  and  I said 
that,  “ as  it  is  already  fixed  I count  it  an  inducement 
to  poaching.”  The  penalty  in  the  annual  close  season 
is  from  10s.  to  £2,  the  destruction  of  one  salmon 
means  the  loss  of  thousands ; and  in  the  weekly  close 
season,  from  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  until  6 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  penalty  is  from  £5  to 
£50.  I count  that  an  inducement  to  poaching.  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  the  penalty  should  be  so 
high  in  the  fishing  season.  It  is  just  a question 
whether  a salmon  is  caught  in  Fiddown,  Mooncoin,  or 
further  on  ; it  only  means  one  salmon,  but  the  de- 
struction in  winter  time  may  mean  thousands,  and  the 
penalty  is  only  10s.  to  £2.  It  appears  to  be  made  for  a 
privileged  class  to  let  the  salmon  go  up,  and  I count  the 

■ time  too  long.  I think  a man  should  finish  at  6 
o clock  on  Saturday  evening,  and  with  any  man  caught 
alter  that  to  enforce  the  law,  which  is  far  more  strict 
than  in  alhnual  close  time. 

9438.  Have  you  anything  else  on  your  notes  ? — 
No,  the  time  is  too  short ; the  first  intimation  I got 
Was  about  two  days  ago  from  another  witness. 

9439.  Four  weeks  ago  it  was  in  all  the  papers,  and 
posted  by  "the  Constabulary  ? — A Conservator 

"told  me  he  got  no’  intimation. 

9440.  Chairman. — Did  your  district  get  one  ? 

Sergeant  of  Police. — Yes. 

9441.  Chairman. — And  it  was  posted  ? 


Sergeant  of  Police.— Yes ; they  were  sent  to  all  the  M 
inspectors  and  posted. 

9442.  Professor  MTntosh.— Do  you  think  that  the  Dwi 

men  would  keep  the  shorterperiod  more  faithfully  than 
they  do  the  longer  period  of  a weekly  close  time? 

I believe  so ; because  then,  if  they  fished  the  same 
as  the  labourer  or  artizan,  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  finished  at  6 o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  I think 
there  would  be  less  objection,  and  then  to  enforce  the 
law  rigorously. 

9443.  Would  you  approve  of  attaching  a metal 
label  to  the  nets  as  well  as  putting  the  boats  in  a safe 
position  ? 

9444.  Chairman. — A metal  label  with  a number 
on  it  ? — It  is  already  done  ; they  are  numbered. 

9445.  Professor  MTntosh.— The  nets;  the  boats 
are  numbered. 

9446.  But  the  nets? — It  would  not  be  very  prac- 
tical, I think. 

9447 . What  are  the  main  reasons  which  make  you 
wish  the  rod  fishing  and  net  fishing  to  terminate  on 
the  same  day? — I understand  the  rod  fishing  after 
the  15th  of  September,  after  the  net  fishing  is  closed, 
is  just  a cloak  for  poachers ; under  cover  of  this  they 
still  go  along.  1 understand  they  have  what  they 
call  strokehauls ; I never  saw  them  myself.  They 
strike  a fish  and  haul  him  to  the  brink,  and  he  was 
caught  with  a rod  then ; and  a man  told  me — he  has 
forty-five  years’  experience  in  Carrick— although  he 
never  fished  himself,  but  he  says  these  rods  are  a 
cloak  for  poachers. 

9448.  — You  would  have  them  begin  and  terminate 
on  the  same  day  ? — Begin  and  terminate  on  the  same 
day. 

9449.  There  would  be  a difficulty  about  the  cots 
being  entirely  removed  from  the  river? — Well,  in 
some  cases  they  are  wanting ; but  I understand  it  is. 
the  opinion  of  a good  many  that  it  would  be  very 
well  that  they  would  be  removed. 

9450.  Mr.  Green. — Do  any  of  the  people  in  your- 
district  want  to  become  bailiffs  without  heing  paid, 
just  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  fishing ; some  of 
them  are  ready  to  do  that? — Well,  not  that  I know 
of. 

9451.  If  there  are  no  funds,  the  members  of  this, 
fishery  organization — the  Fishery  League,  or  what- 
ever  they  call  it  ? — There  is  no  league  in  our  district ; 
at  present  we  have  no  organization. 

9452.  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  ask  for  • 
warrants  if  they  want  them?— They  have  it  on  the 
Nore  and  Barrow  ; but  I think  we  will  get  it  later 
on  amongst  ourselves. 

9453.  Chairman. — You  think  it  is  a good  thing, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  use  ? — Yes ; I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  thing. 

9454.  Mr.  Green. — You  know  of  it? — Yes;  I 
know  of  it  in  Ross. 

9455.  If  you  had  it  would  you  apply  for  a warrant  ? 

— I don’t  think  I would  myself. 

9456.  Some  of  them  would  ? — I cannot  speak  for 
them. 

9457.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  has  your  fishing 
been  this  year? — Very  poor  entirely;  although  1 
understand  by  a buyer  in  Fiddown,  he  said  there  was 
an  increase,  but  if  appears  to  me  there  was  a falling 
back  in  the  take  in  the  river. 

9458.  What  about  your  own  fishing  ? — I think  it 
is  ten  I got  altogether  up  to  this  time. 

9459.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  saihe  as  other  years? 

— It  is  the  average  number  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

9460.  Does  the  price  of  salmon  go  down  very  much 
when  they  are  plentiful  ? — Oh,  yes,  generally  it  does. 

The  prices  this  year  and  last  were  higher  than  I 
remember. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  MAY  5th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  tlie  Courthouse,  Waterford. 


Present : — Sir  R.  U.  P.  FitzGerald,  Bart.,  m.p.,  in  the  Chair ; Professor  W.  C.  M'Intosh,  f.r.s.,  and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-PIutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Michael 
Carroll. 


Mr.  Michael  Carroll  examined. 


9461.  Chairman. — Are  you  from  Mooncoin? — 
Pollrone,  on  the  Suir. 

9462.  What  are  you — a fisherman  ? — A fisherman. 

9463.  What  sort  of  a net  do  you  use? — A snap 
net. 

9464.  In  your  opinion,  have  the  salmon  decreased 
in  your  district,  in  your  memory  and  knowledge? — 
A lot. 

9466.  What- do  you  attribute  that  decrease  to? — 
To  no  protection  on  our  part  of  the  river — there 
is  no  protection  on  that  part  of  the  river  for  the 
whole  time  around — they  have  an  open  season  all 
the  winter,  as  well  as  all  the  summer. 

9466.  How  do  they  catch  them? — By  the  nets, 
and  by  every  way. 

9467.  Then  your  case  is  that  it  is  the  snap  -|  it? 
fishing  illegally  have  caused  the  decrease? — Yes; 
they  have  liberty  to  do  so. 

9468.  Who  from? — From  the  Conservators. 

9469.  Liberty  to  fish  in  the  close  season  ? — Yes. 

9470.  Mr.  Green. — What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
— I mean  they  have  liberty  to  do  so  for  the  six 
weeks  after  the  open  season  stopping.  That  is  the 
circumstance  these  latter  Conservators  went  in  on : 
they  gave  them  liberty  to  fish  for  six  weeks,  as  long 
as  the  rod  men  fished  up  the  river.  Then  it  became 
the  whole  thing  of  late. 

9471.  Did  you  get  liberty? — Yes. 

9472.  From  whom? — A man  of  the  name  of 
Bowers. 

9473.  What  right  had  he  to  give  you  leave? — He 
told  me  to  fish  away.  That  is  about  fourteen  years 
ago.  He  told  me  to  fish  away;  but  mind  myself 
and  the  police. 

9474.  And  you  have  acted  on  that  advice? — I 
gave  it  up  after. 

9475.  Chairman. — Why  did  you  give  it  up? — 
Because  I saw  it  was  injuring  me  and  every  other 
man. 

9476.  Have  the  others  given  it  up? — -Nearly  the 
whole  of  them. 

9477.  Who  was  the  man  that  gave  you  this  per- 
mission?— Mr.  Thomas  Bowers. 

9478.  What  was  he? — A Conservator.  There  is 
rod  fishing  in  these  streams  where  fishes  spawn, 
near  Port-law  and  Kilmacow.  They  fish  with  rods, 
and  take  a lot  of  fry  out.  I pass  up  the  river  some- 
times, myself,  and  see  them  catching  these  fry. 
I went  up  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I met  a man 
up  in  Portlaw  pill  fishing  with  a rod,  and  asked 
him  what  kind  of  a take  he  had.  He  told  me  he 
was  going  on  very  well.  I shoved  my  boat  in  along- 
side him,  and  tied  her  up,  and  I seen  what  he  had. 
He  had  twenty-five  fry  killed.  The  man  did  not 
know  what  they  were.  I told  him  what  he  had 
done,  and  he  was  catching  them  to  throw  them  out 
m the  river.  I told  him  he  might  as  well  keep 
them;  they  were  dead.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
destruction  done  in  that  way  on  both  these  streams. 

9479.  Mr.  Green. — Were  you  ever  a bailiff?— 
Never. 


9480.  Were  you  ever  convicted  in  these  last  four- 
teen years? — Never  convicted. 

9481.  On  account  of  having  got  permission  you 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  ? — Everybody  had  that 
in  my  part  of  the  river,  as  well  as  me.  That  is  an 
open  tiling  with  every  man,  and  they  gave  it  up  of 
their  own  accord,  a good  deal  of  them. 

9482.  To  your  knowledge,  has  anybody  been  con- 
victed of  poaching? — Very  few.  And  this  is  another 
system  that  is  carried  on ; that  is  keeping  these  Con- 
servators on  the  river  in  regard  of  election  voting. 
Every  three  years  there  is  voting.  For  that  three 
years  tho  bailiff  collects  the  licences  up  three  or  four 
months  before  the  time  that  the  election  comes,  and 
then  they  can  put  in  who  ever  they  like— their 
own  friends — so  they  are  keeping  them  in,  in  spite 
of  the  majority  of  the  fishermen.  For  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  they  are  keeping  them  in  by 
this  kind  of  conduct. 

9483.  Why  do  the  fishermen  give  up  their 
proxies? — These  men  come  round  and  take  it  from 
them : they  don’t  understand  it  properly. 

9484.  You  seem  to  understand  it  very  well!— I 
did  not  vote  for  the  past  three  elections,  myself.  I 
would  vote  for  no  man  when  I saw  it  going  wrong. 

9485.  Did  you  ever  see  a man  giving  up  his 
proxy  to  the  bailiff? — I did. 

9486.  What  did  the  bailiff  say  to  him  when  he 
was  giving  up  the  proxy? — He  would  give  up  his 
licence,  and  give  it  to  who  ever  he  liked — endorse 
it  himself,  and  give  it  to  who  ever  he  liked— what- 
ever man  he  thought  fit  to  put  in.  Then  bailiffs 
get  fishermen  on  their  own  fancy  to  take  it  up,  and 
do  it  for  them  for  the  last  election. 

9487.  Have  they  given  it  up  for  the  coming 
election — there  is  going  to  be  an  election  spon’— 
Not  that  I know  of;  they  have  not  given  it  up 
yet.  Until  that  is  done  away  with,  I don’t  think 
there  can  bo  any  good  done  for  the  river. 

9488.  Tho  purport  of  your  evidence  is  that  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  at  present,  is  a very  bad 
Board  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

9489.  Chairman. — What  would  you  suggest  in 
their  place? — To  take  them  off  altogether,  and  put 
other  parties  on — both  bailiffs  and  Conservators, 
their  brothers  and  first  cousins,  they  are  all  one 
gang,  and  have  tho  river  to  themselves. 

9490.  Who  would  you  put  on  in  their  place?— 
The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  if  I could. 

9491.  As  Conservators? — To  protect  the  nv11. 
And  until  that  is  done  there  will  be  no  protection 
on  it. 

9492.  Have  you  any  further  evidence  to  give  ^ 
or  any  other  suggestions  to  make  about  the  decrease 
of  salmon  in  your  district? — The  way  that  tney 
are  working  in  it  is  that  these  bailiffs  are,  in  fac , 
employing  people  to  fish  for  them.  They  as 
myself — these  bailiffs  that  are  on  the  river  a p 
sent. 
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9493.  They  do  what? — They  employ  people  to 
fish. 

9494.  Did  they  employ  you? — Yes. 

9495.  Did  they  take  your  salmon? — They  took 
.two  fishes  from  me  to  the  head  bailiff. 

9496.  And  paid  you? — No;  failed  in  doing  that. 

9497.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  two  fishes  without 
payment? — I thought  I was  to  get  it;  he  promised 
to  give  it. 

9498.  What  was  the  name  of  the  bailiff  ? — Frank 
Bowers. 

9499.  Mr.  Green. — Fourteen  years  ago,  was  it? — 
It  is  about  ten  years  ago. 

9500.  Does  that  kind  of  thing  go  on  at  present? — 
It  is  going  on  all  the  time  with  some;  but  the 
principal  part  of  them  gave  it  up,  because  they 
saw  it  was  injuring  them.  They  thought,  at  first, 
it  would  not  injure  them  at  all  to  fish  all  the  time 
— all  the  season ; but  they  found  out  it  would  injure 
them,  and  the  principal  pax't  of  them  gave  it  up, 
and  there  is  some  of  them  still  follow  it  on. 

9501.  Have  you  anything  else  to  state — any  other 
suggestion  to  make? — No ; I have  no  more  to  say. 

9502.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  disagree 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  river? — 
Yes,  altogether,  the  present  Conservators  and  bailiffs 
— I disagree  with  them  altogether. 

9503.  Are  they  severe  upon  anybody  in  par- 
ticular?— No.  There  is  nothing  excepting  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  take  it  up. 

9504.  You  think  they  are  not  severe  enough? — I 
know  they  are  not.  They  are  nob  doing  their  duty 
at  all  as  they  ought,  and  that  is  injuring  every 
poor  man  there.  They  cannot  live  by  it  unless 
there  are  some  steps  taken  to  protect  them. 

9505.  Chairman. — To  protect  them  from  them- 
selves. Your  evidence  is  that  it  is  your  own  people 
are  doing  the  mischief  ? — It  is  not  the  fishermen  are 
doing  all  the  harm.  They  go  up  into  the  streams 
in  winter  time,  and  there  is  no  protection. 

9506.  Professor  MTntosh. — The  administration 
of  the  Conservators  encourages  poaching? — Yes,  sir. 

9507.  That  is  a very  grave  charge  to  bring  against 
a public  body,  is  it  not? — Well,  that  is  it. 

9508.  You  know  the  Conservators? — I know  the 
Conservators — I know  tlmee  of  them.  I don’t  know 
any  of  them  to  give  liberty  only  one. 

9509.  Only  one  gave  liberty  to  poach? — Yes; 
he  is  the  principal  man. 

9510.  What  form  does  the  poaching  assume? — 
The  first  time  they  fished  was  the  time  they  had 
to  fish  with  rods  up  the  river — for  six  weeks — that 
is  until  the  1st  of  October. 

9511.  They  fished  for  the  six  weeks? — They  sold 
the  salmon  in  Waterford  in  those  times. 

9512.  With  the  snap  nets? — Yes. 

9513.  Do  they  use  any  other  form  of  poaching? — 
No. 

9514.  Are  there  any  weirs  near  you? — No. 

9515.  Nothing;  only  snap  nets? — For  that  por- 
tion of  the  river — from  Carrick  to  Fiddown.  There 
might  be  seine  nets  further  up. 

9516.  And  they  went  on  regularly  until  October? 
—They  went  on  regularly  until  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  seized  on  fish  here,  in  Waterford,  some 
years  ago,  and  that  put  on  a check. 

9517.  How  long  ago — four  or  five  years  ago? — It 
®ay_be  something  more  than  that. 

9518.  And  it  checked  them? — Well,  there  was 
bo  sale  for  the  fish  in  Waterford,  and  that  put  a 
great  check  to  it;  and  there  was  no  way  to  sell 
it  only  round  the  country,  and  it  would  not  pay 
them  to  do  that. 

9519.  You  seem  to  think  that  if  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  were  empowered  to  look  after  the 
ashenes  they  would  be  well  looked  after  ? — I know  it 
would  be  protected  if  they  were. 


9520.  And  that  the  people  would  not  think  they  JfnrM90O. 
were  hard  upon  them  by  doing  so?— Some  may  Mr.  Michael 
think;  but  the  principal  part  of  them  would  not  Carroll, 
think  it;  but  it  will  be  the  better  for  themselves. 

They  are  fishing  three  months  of  the  season,  for  the 
past  nine  or  ten  years,  for  nothing,  I may  say,  for 
what  they  are  catching. 

9521.  Catching  so  few? — Catching  so  few — all  on 
the  head  of  this  work. 

9522.  Do  they  ever,  during  the  open  season,  use 
the  snap  nets  on  the  close  days — Saturday  and  Sun- 
day?— They  may,  sometimes,  run  a chance,  but 
very  seldom. 

9523.  Up  to  the  present  date? — No,  not  this  year 
— not  that  I know. 

9524.  Then  about  the  fry — is.  that  a common  prac- 
tice ? — That  is  a common  practice  in  these  pills.  I 
was  speaking  to  a man  from  Kilmacow,  a few  years 
ago,  and  he  told  me  there  was  a lot  of  them 
destroyed  by  that  in  this  season  of  the  year. 

9525.  By  men  or  boys? — Every  class.  A great 
many  people  won’t  know  the  difference:  the  man 
I met  in  Portlaw  pill  did  nob  know  what  he  had. 

He  thought  it  was  trout  until  I told  him. 

9526.  Do  you  live  near  the  river? — Two  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  Suir. 

9527.  Have  you  seen  the  young  fry  this  season? 

— Every  season. 

9528.  What  state  are  they  in  this  year? — For  the 
past  week  there  is  a good  share  of  them. 

9529.  Many  smolts  going  down? — Yes. 

9530.  You  call  them  smolts? — No ; fry. 

9531.  Do  you  remember  the  spawning  last  season? 

—I  do. 

9532.  Were  there  many  spawning  fish  up? — Well, 
you  know,  we  have  not  any.  I am  not  near  where 
they  spawn.  It  is  up  at  Portlaw  and  the  Comeragh 
Mountains.  That  is  the  nearest  place  to  me,  and 
I don’t  ever  go  up  there. 

9533.  And  you  cannot  tell  about  the  spawning 
fish? — No;  but  I know  it  is  a very  bad  place  for 
them  to  go : there  is  a great  deal  of  harm  done  up 
there. 

9534.  Is  it  a common  practice  for  the  bailiffs  to 
get  those  votes,  and  get  their  friends  on  the  Con- 
servators’ Boards? — I remember  forty  years,  and  it 
is  doing  whilst  I remember — it  is  the  bailiffs  have 
the  electing  of  the  Conservators  all  for  their  own 
interest. 

9535.  You  are  quite  sure  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  would  not  lose  popularity  by  attending 
to  the  fisheries? — I think  not;  I think  their  very 
name  would  be  more  than  a bailiff,  if  they  only 
heard  they  were  going  to  mind  it. 

9536.  Mr.  Green. — There  is  one  thing:  all  the 
fishermen  about  your  part,  who  fish  in  the  weekly 
close  time,  object  to  the  bailiffs  at  present  em- 
ployed?— I don’t  know. 

9537.  I thought  you  said  they  all  objected  to  it? 

— I did  not  say  all. 

9538.  Most  of  them? — The  biggest  part  of  them 
does  not  want  them;  but,  of  course,  the  poachers 
want  them. 

9539.  Well,  it  is  a very  good  sign  of  the  bailiffs, 
at  all  events,  to  have  all  the  poachers  against  them? 

— They  are  not  against  them. 

9540.  Chairman. — What  did  Mr.  Bowers  tell  you 
to  do? — He  told  me  to  fish  away,  and  not  mind  "the 
police. 

9541.  In  the  close  time? — In  the  close  time. 

That  is  in  regard  to  after  the  season  stopping  for 
the  six  weeks,  to  mind  myself  and  the  police. 

9542.  How  long  ago — what  year  was  that? — It 
was  about  eleven  years  ago. 

9543.  Now  have  you  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  add? — No;  I have  not  anything  else  now. 

Now,  I think,  we  must  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conservators. 


3 C 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  further  examined. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Jone». 


9544.  Chairman. — Were  you  in  the  room  when 
the  last  witness  gave  his  evidence? — For  part  of  it. 

9545.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a statement  that 
one  of  the  Conservators  had  given  him  permission 
to  fish  in  the  close  season? — Mr.  Bowers.  He  is 
a Conservator  at  present. 

9546.  Was  he  fourteen  years  ago? — No,  I don’t 
think  he  is  as  long  as  fourteen  years.  Might  I ask 
is  it  Mr.  Thomas  Bowers,  junior. 

Carroll. — Thomas  Bowers,  junior. 

Witness. — It  was  about  eleven  years  ago  he  gave 
you  this  permission. 

Carroll. — Yes. 


Witness. — I can  ascertain,  from  my  hooks  ' 
few  minutes,  the  date  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bowerd  dec* 

9547.  Omisms.—This  is  not  part  of  onr  fed 
business ; but,  I think,  it  would  not  be  fair  if  T 
had  not  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  0f V 
Conservators  to  that  particular  statement.  * 6 

Witness.— It  is  a very  grave  charge,  and  I wilt 
investigate  it. 

Chairman.— We  will  do  nothing  further  in  it- 
but  it  would  not  be  fair  if  I did  not  call  vour  aHm 
tion  to  that  statement.  J 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  MAY  12th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Ballina. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair ; the  Right  Hon.  The  O’Conor  Don, 

and  Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh  ; 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Miss  Thomasina  Little  examined. 


9548.  Chairman. — Now,  Miss  Little,  what  have 
you  to  tell  us? — Perhaps  I had  better  read  my  state- 
ment. 

Statement  as  to  Moy  Fishery  in  reply  to  queries 
in  letter  of  November  6th,  from  the  Secretary  to 
Irish  Inland  Fisheries  Commission : — I send  a 
chart  of  comparison  of  catch  of  salmon  for  twenty- 
five  years.  This  was  made  out  for  comparison  with 
some  other  rivers,  of  which  statistics  for  a longer 
period  were  not  forthcoming.  I send  also  a com- 
parison of  the  catch  for  thirty  years  ending  1864, 
in  which  year  the  provisions  of  26  & 27  Vic.,  cap. 
114,  came  into  operation,  and  of  thirty  years  from 
1867,  in  which  year  netting  was  begun  in  the  non- 
tidal  or  riparian  fisheries  of  the  Moy.  This  I con- 
sider very  important  to  the  question  of  decline  of 
the  Irish  fisheries,  for,  though  by  it  will  be  seen  a 
great  decrease  in  our  catch,  I feel  sure  there  has 
been  none  on  the  river  as  a whole.  This  will  be 
ascertained  when  the  numbers  of  salmon  caught  on 
the  riparian  nettings  are  added  to  ours.  The  three 
last  seasons  have  been  very  bad;  but  three  very 
good  seasons  would  bring  up  the  six  to  an  average 
of  six  previous  years.  A great  number  of  years  are 
required  for  comparison  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
as  to  fisheries.  For  instance,  if  the  six  years  end- 
ing 1852,  and  the  six  ending  1884,  were  compared 
with  only  the  two  sets  of  six  preceding  them  the 
inference  would  be  " serious  decline  " ; but,  if  with 
these  same  six  years  the  two  sets  of  six  following 
them  were  compared,  the  inference  should  be  “ great 
increase.”  The  first  book  of  record  of  catch  which 
I could  find  was  1835.  During  the  first  twelve 
years  from  that  date  the  catches  were  excellent,  and 
very  uniform.  As  you  see,  the  average  for  these 
twelve  years  was  better  than  for  any  twelve  years 
since.  Prior  to  1842  weekly  close  time  was  twenty- 
four  hours. 

9549.  Do  you  know  the  absolute  catch  in  1837 
and  1838?— I could  give  you  that. 

9550.  That  was  after  the  Commission  of  1835? — 
I could  give  you  that ; but  I put  them  into  groups 
of  six. 

Mr.  Garvey,  Solicitor. — Your  lordship  will  see  the 
per-centage  on  the  chart.  We  will  give  you  the 
numbers. 

JFftness. — What  year  did  you  ask  for? 

9551.  Chairman. — I was  only  curious  to  see  if, 
after  the  Commission  of  1835  and  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1842,  there  was  any  improvement? — 
During  the  first  twelve  years  from  that  date — that 
is,  from  1835 — the  first  book  of  record  I could  get, 
the  catches  were  excellent,  and  very  uniform.  There 
was  a slight,  but  very  little,  variation  during  these 
twelve  years.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
very  variable.  Our  worst  years  were  1847,  1848, 
1850,  1867,  1868,  1872,  1875,  1878,  1879,  1880, 
1882,  1897,  1898,  1899.  Some  of  these  seasons 
barely  paid  the  expenses.  Though  salmon  cost 
nothing  for  their  food,  for  protection  and  capture 
they  are  very  costly.  Our  best  years  were  1837, 
1838,  1839,  1841,  1842,  1844,  1853,  1854,  1856, 
1858,  1864,  1865,  1869,  1873,  1876,  1891.  The 
year  1896  was  equal  to  1891,  up  to  the  end  of  the 


second  week  in  July.  Then  the  weather  changed : ^iss 
a heavy  flood  carried  all  the  fish  in  the  river  forward 
to  the  fresh  water,  and  prevented  others  from 
coming  in.  The  weather  and  water  continued 
unfavourable  to  the  end  of  the  season.  In  1862-3 
Mr.  Ffennell  said  the  Messrs.  Little  ought  to  get 
no  compensation  for  the  opening  of  the  gap  in  their 
weirs  and  loss  of  the  twelve  hours  of  Saturday,  as 
they  would  be  abundantly  compensated  in  the  future 
years  by  the  great  increase  in  their  catch,  for  the 
small  loss  they  might  sustain  in  the  first  few  years 
after  1864,  and  the  public  would  get  salmon  at  4 d. 
per  pound.  Mr.  John  Little  said  the  loss  to  hi3 
mother,  &c.,  would  be  £1,000  a year,  that  the  result 
of  Mr.  M'Mahon’s  Bill  would  be  merely  a trans- 
ference of  their  rights  to  the  riparian  proprietors, 
who  would  net  the  river  from  the  weirs  to  Foxford, 
and  no  public  benefit,  but  the  reverse,  would  ensue. 

I send  a page  from  a book  of  1832,  which  will  show 
the  price  of  salmon  for  that  year,  in  Ballina,  where 
it  was  and  is  sold  under  wholesale  prices.  ( See  Ap- 
pendix Part  II.,  Documents  No.  XX  VII  (3).  In  J uly 
of  that  year  the  wholesale  price  was  Is.  4 d.  and 
Is.  1 \d.  In  July  of  1807  the  price  was  lOcf.  and 
9 d.,  and  this  last  was  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  then  in  the  Liverpool  market.  The  prices 
of  beef,  mutton,  butter,  and  eggs  have  increased 
much  more  than  salmon.  I could  find  no  record 
of  the  catch  of  trout  before  1841.  From  1841  the 
entries  are  seldom  of  number,  merely  of  the  weight. 

For  the  twenty-four  years  ending  1864  the  average 
amount  was  a ton  and  a half.  For  the  thirty-five 
years  ending  1899,  a little  over  half  a ton.  The 
riparian  fisheries  may  account  for  the  difference. 

The  engines  we  use  are  ancient  stone  weirs,  for 
which  we  hold  a certificate  of  legality  from  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  this  in 
1863.  The  open  season  for  these  begins  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  last  day  of 
July.  We  also  hold  a certificate  of  legality  for  six 
fixed  draft  nets,  from  2nd  May,  1870,  prior  to 
which  date  these  nets  had  not  been  called  nor  held 
to  be  fixed  nets,  though  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  present.  I send  a map,  on  which  are  marked 
the  various  stations  or  townlands  against  which  we 
are  entitled  to  use  these  nets.  The  open  season 
for  these  begins  on  16th  March,  and  ends  on  12th 
August.  We  rarely  use  any  of  these  nets  until 
beginning  of  May,  and  not  our  full  number  until 
beginning  of  June.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  an  excep- 
tionally dry  season,  when  the  salmon  do  not  come 
up  from  the  lower  reaches,  that  we  use  the  full 
number.  Not  only  do  seasons  vary  in  produce, 
but  also  as  to  the  points  where  this  produce  can  be 
captured.  To  illustrate  this  I give  our  catches  in 
two  consecutive  years:  — 


First  year,  . 
Next  year,  . 
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May  12.  isoo.  Though  entitled  to  use  a fixed  net  at  No.  1 Station, 
Miss  'ne  cannot  do  so  on  account  of  the  great  current  in 

Thomnsiua  a wet  season,  and  want  of  watei  m dry  one,  so, 
Little-  instead,  we  use  what  are  now  called  merely  “ draft 

nets.”  We  do  not  use  any  nets  between  our  No.  1 
station  and  the  weirs,  nor  between  No.  4 and  No. 
6,  and,  very  rarely,  at  No.  6.  Tliese  vacant  spaces 
are  known  to  anglers  as  The  Ridge,  Ash  Tree  Hole, 
Mouth  of  the  Dock,  &c.,  &c.  The  navigation  train- 
ing walls  have  interfered  with  our  points  of  capture 
below  the  quay.  No.  3 : No  change  has  been  made. 
No.  4:  There  are  no  hatcheries  on  our  river.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  enabled  to  erect  one  without 
cur  permission.  The  quality  of  our  salmon  is  so 
good  we  would  not  like  it  deteriorated.  I under- 
stand that  Rhine  salmon  are  of  a low  order  for  food 
or  sport.  Our  tenure  is  in  perpetuity.  Catch  of 
salmon  by  Messrs.  Little  in  then-  several  fishery  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  River  Moy  by  weirs  and 
nets  from  1835  to  1864: — In  1842  the  weekly  close 
time  was  increased  to  thirty-six  hours,  in  1846  the 
ancient  still  net  was  removed,  in  1864  gap  made 
in  weirs,  and  weekly  close  time  increased  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Now  for  the  six  years  beginning  1835 
and  ending  1840,  our  total  number  was  272,338, 
an  average  of  45,389.  For  the  six  years  ending 
1846  the  total  number  was  288,448,  an  average  of 
48,074.  For  the  six  years  ending  1852  the 
catch  was  155,096,  an  average  of  25,849.  Then 
again,  for  the  six  years  ending  1858  the  total  was 
301,524,  an  average  of  50,254.  For  the  six  vears 
ending  1864  the  total  number  was  233,574,  an 
average  of  38,929.  Average  for  the  thirty  years, 
41,699.  Catch  of  salmon  by  Messrs.  Little  & Co., 
in  same  fishery,  with  weirs  and  nets,  from  1867  to 
1896: — In  1867  netting  was  begun  in  the  non- 
tidal  or  riparian  fisheries  of  the  Moy.  For  the 
six  years  ending  1872  the  total  number  was  211,798, 
an  average  of  35,298;  six  years  ending  1878, 
215,630,  an  average  of  35,938;  for  the  six  years 
ending  1884,  148,659,  an  average  of  24,776;  six 
years  ending  1890,  213,456,  an  average  of  35,576; 
six  years  ending  1896,  217,814,  an  average  of 
3G.302.  Average  for  the  thirty  years,  33,578.  In 
1865  our  total  catch  was  53,972;  in  1866,  35,044, 
which  gives  exactly  the  same  average  as  the  twelve 
years  ending  1864.  From  1897  to  1899  our  catch 
was  52,683.  The  average  catch  for  the  thirty-three 
years  ending  1899  was  32,122,  and  for  the  thirty- 
five  years  ending  1899  was  32,830.  The  average 
loss  to  Messrs.  Little,  by  comparison  of  above  thirty 
years,  ending  1864  and  1896,  is  8,121,  to  which  should 
be  added  for  comparison  with  the  riparian  nets, 
the  average  yearly  catch  at  Foxford  Weirs  before 
1864,  which  was  262,  making  a total  of  8,383.  Our 
average  catch  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1867, 
during  which  time  we  had  Mr.  Yerschoyle’s  fishery 
in  conjunction  with  our  own  and  Capt.  Jackson’s, 
3,752 ; from  1885  to  1896,  on  half  the  river  opposite 
to  Mr.  Verschoyle’s  it  has  been  987.  For  this 
average  yearly  loss  of  8,121  salmon  by  Messrs. 
Little  no  extra  men,  boats,  nets,  or  licences  would 
have  been  required;  the  only  extra  expense  would 
have  been  boxes  and  conveyances  to  market,  com- 
mission to  brokers,  and  income  tax.  Now  we  have 
to  pay  rent  to  Capt.  Jackson’s  representatives  and 
Miss  Orme  for  their  riparian  fisheries.  (See  Appendix 
Part  II.,  Documents  Ao.  XX  VII.) 

9552.  You  said  it  was  in  1866  you  began  fishing 
in  the  upper  waters?— In  1867  netting  was  begun 
in  the  non-tidal  or  riparian  fisheries. 

9553.  Just  tell  me  what  the  fisheries  in  the  upper 
waters  are? — We  have,  on  the  one  side,  a small 
portion  belonging  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Garvey. — You  will  see  that  on  the  map  that 
Mr.  Shannon  will  show  you. 

Chairman. — If  you  could,  conveniently,  from 
1867,  make  out  and  give  us  what  those  people  take 
year  by  year,  in  the  upper  waters? 


Mr.  Garvey. — We  cannot  give  that 

Chaiemab.— I know;  but  Miss  Little's  own-  e 

slet  averaEei  ™"id  “ 

c^rt!/-~No’ my  lord- we  "in  p™ « f. 

Witness.  I refer  to  table  of  catch  in  upper 
front  1882  to  1894.  In  the  first  three  vXL.1,  ' 
Mr.  Verschoyle’s— -in  1893  the  catch  wL  only  fife 
one,  the  year  before  it  was  oyer  2,000  saint™  C 
1894  it  was  over  2,000  again.  That" 
how  fisheries  vary. 

9554.  What  lias  been  your  catch  in  what  m- 

MDermotts  fishery!— I have  not  that  ready  fir 
you ; I can  give  it  to  you.  J 

9555.  It  is  part  of  the  upper  water  system? Yes 

Mr.  Garvey. — I think  we  will  be  able  to  give  it 

to  you  by-and-by,  in  evidence. 

9556.  Chairman. — I don’t  want  it  now;  send  it- 
into  the  Secretary  any  time  that  is  convenient 
Have  you  any  theory  as  to  the  diminution  in  the 
last  few  years— what  is  your  theory? — I have  said 
that  my  belief  is  that,  taking  ten  years  with  ten 
there  is  no  diminution.  Twelve  last  years  compared 
with  the  previous  twelve  years  gave  a loss  of  1 per 

cent. ;  but  the  ten  years  ending  1899  are  nearly  2 
per  cent,  above  the  ten  previous  years.  It  is  accord- 
ing as  you  take  it ; one  year  makes  such  a difference 

9557.  O’Conou  Don.— Are  you  satisfied  with  the- 
present  state  of  affairs? — Of  course,  I am  not  satis- 
fied with  what  was  taken  from  us  in  1863. 

9558.  You  don’t  think ? — I don’t  think  there- 

is  a decrease  on  the  whole  liver  if  you  take  ten 
years  with  ten  years ; but  you  may  have  a decrease 
if  you  take  short  periods.  I think  the  chart  shows 
that  very  clearly. 

9559.  You  don’t  think  any  further  alteration  is 
required  in  the  present  laws  as  regards  fisheries? — I 
don’t  suggest  that;  I merely  keep  myself  to  my 
statistics,  and  let  you  draw  your  inference  from 
these  statistics.  I may  tell  you  that  prior  to  1864 
angling  was  much  better  on  the  Moy  than,  I believe, 
it  has  been  since.  We  had  a great  deal  of  the- 
upper  water  in  our  own  hands,  and  anglers  had  free- 
leave  from  us,  and  I am  sure  you  know  Dr.  Peard’s- 

book.  He  gives  an  account  of  what  the  angling 
was  during  one  of  his  visits.  Apparently,  that 
visit,  to  a cursory  reader,  would  seem  to  be  1864,  but 
it  really  was  1852,  and  we  never  charged  a shilling 
for  angling  on  any  of  the  rivers  the  Littles  had. 
From  my  Uncle  G-eorgc’s  testimony  before  the  Hou-.e- 
of  Commons  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fisheries  in 
their  possession  increased  owing  to  the  great  pro- 
tection they  afforded  to  spawners  and  fry  that  came 
into  our  nets.  Our  annual  expenditure  on  protec- 
tion is  very  heavy  over  and  above  our  per-centage : 
wo  have  to  spend  about  £1,000  a year  on  protection. 

9560.  Do  you  mean  the  protection  is  better  now 
than  it  used  to  be? — I don’t  know;  it  was  always 
very  well  protected  by  the  Littles.  That  is  the 
reason  the  fisheries  increased  from  the  time  they 
came  into  their  possession.  It  was  in  1804  that  the 
Banu  and  Foyle  came  into  the  possession  of  my 
father  and  uncles,  in  connection  with  Sir  George 
FitzGerald  Hill.  It  was  in  1810  half  the  Moy  came 
into  their  possession.  Prior  to  1810  Mr.  West  and 
his  co-lessee  were  not  on  terms,  and  did  not  pro- 
tect; between  1810  and  1815  Messrs.  Little  tried  to 
protect,  but  Mr.  Jones  would  not  join  with  them. 
In  1815  they  got  the  river  into  their  possession,  ana 
instituted  protection  of  the  spawners  and  fry,  and 
the  fisheries  in  their  possession  then  increased  so 
that  they  were  instanced  as  examples  of  the  benea 
of  protection — the  Moy  and  the  Foyle. 

9561.  Chairman. — Then  your  evidence  is  that 
protection  does  a great  deal  of  good? — It  did. 

9562.  You  would  he  glad  that  was  extended  a 
little? — The  winter  protection.  During  the  1® 
three  years  I have  received  reports  from  Pe0P 0 
who  were  looking  at  the  river,  who  say  there  were 
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plenty  of  fish  in  the  river  after  the  closing  of  the 
netting  season — the  water  was  alive  with  fish. 

9563.  We  have  been  told  that  the  state  of  the 
protection  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Moy  is  bad 
enough? — Mr.  Shannon  has  all  the  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  conservancy  of  the  river. 

9564.  O’Conor  Don. — I understand  you  object  to 
the  hatcheiT.es? — I have  no  faith  in  hatcheries. 

9565.  Chairman. — It  is  the  importation  of  foreign 

ova? Yes ; and,  also,  those  that  have  been  studying 

the  question  of  salmon  in  this  artificial  way  have 
forgotten  the  fact — which  used  to  be  thought  a fact 
in  the  olden  times — that  the  growth  of  salmon  was 
stunted  by  confinement.  You  will  find  it  in  Pro- 
fessor Couch’s  book  on  " British  Fishes,”  that  not 
only  salmon,  but  other  fish — their  growth  is  limited. 
One  thing  I had  intended  to  urge  on  you  was  that 
I think  a scientific  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
into  the  life  habits  of  the  salmon,  from  its  spawn- 
ing bed  to  the  sea. 

9566.  O'Conor  Don. — You  are  aware  that  an  in- 
quiry is  being  made  ? — I knew  that  was  suggested ; 
but  I did  not  know  whether  that  was  carried  out. 

9567.  Chairman. — It  is  going  on? — Professor 
Couch,  in  his  book,  gives  a great  deal  of  information 
about  salmon;  but  he  says  there  are  so  many 
different  theories  advanced,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion. 

9568.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mean  Mr. 
Couch?— I thought  he  was  a professor  of  something. 
His  book  was  published  in  1866. 

9569.  It  is  a beautifully  illustrated  work? — It 
is,  and  it  is  in  the  fourth  volume  he  speaks  of  the 
salmon,  and  also  of  the  eels,  as  a well-known  fact 
that  fishes  of  all  kinds  are  stunted  in  their  growth 
by  confinement. 

9570.  But,  of  course,  the  salmon  would  only  be 
confined  for  a very  brief  period? — Some  people 
rather  believe  in  confining  it  for  two  years. 

9571.  Of  course  the  smolts  are  just  the  same  size 
in  the  river  as  they  are  in  the  hatcheries  or  rearing 
ponds? — Our  people’s  idea,  from  the  earliest  time, 
was  that  the  fry  going  down  the  river  in- 
creased in  size  very  considerably,  and  also 
in  their  return  as  grilse ; but  I believe  Mr. 
Shannon  can  tell  you  this  better  than  I can.  I 
believe  the  longer  the  return  of  the  grilse  is  delayed 
an  evident  increase  in  its  weight  is  seen.  If  the 
grilse  return  early,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  and 
everything  else  suitable,  their  weight  is  not  so  large 
as  it  would  be  the  following  week,  or  the  week  after 
that,  showing  that  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  and 
one  of  our  managers  from  the  North  of  Ireland  said 
he  could  not  believe  that  with  such  rapid  growth 
in  its  infancy  and,  what  I might  call  the  adult  stage, 
iis  growth  in  the  intermediate  stage  could  be  so  slow. 

9572.  In  the  reai'ing  ponds  they  are  allowed  to  go 
down  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  smolt  stage? — I 
think  we  have  sufficient  spawning  ground  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  hatcheries.  On  any  river 
where  the  large  proprietors  wished  to  have  a 
hatchery  they  should  have  one ; but  I think  it 
is  the  large  proprietors  who  ought  to  have  the 
direction  as  to  whether  a hatchery  should  be  estab- 
lished or  not.  They  should  have  the  control  of  it. 

9573.  But,  still,  natural  spawning  grounds  are  the 
best.  They  are  good  with  you? — They  are;  there 
are  300  miles  of  spawning  ground.  Of  course,  you 
see  all  that  on  the  map. 

9574.  Inasfar  as  you  know  the  spawning 
grounds  are  well  protected? — All  the  protection  we 
can  possibly  give,  and  it  is  so  costly.  I am  sure 
it  is  well  carried  out;  but  I think  a little  police 
assistance  would  be  good,  because,  if  police  assistance 
at  present  is  required,  it  has  to  be  specially  called 
for.  People  get  notice,  they  hear  it,  the  rumoui' 
goes  about,  and,  therefore,  they  are  prepared  for 
that  night ; but  if  police  protection  for  the  water 
keepers  could  be  more  easily  obtained,  I think  it 


would  be  a good  thing.  I don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  3ia>j  i?.  im 
done;  but  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

9575.  You  think,  on  the  river,  that  the  Thuinasina 
fry  are  well  guarded  from  the  mills? — I think  they  Llttle- 
are,  because,  as  you  will  see  from  the  Conservators’ 

books,  all  the  turbines  are  well  protected  with 
guards. 

9576.  Fry  guards? — Yes;  people,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, have  been  very  careful  to  do  that  according 
to  the  wishes  of  our  manager. 

9577.  Chairman. — The  income  of  the  Conser- 
vators, without  you,  would  be  nothing? — It  would 
not  serve  the  purpose.  Auy  extra  expense  that  the 
Conservators  undertake  throws  the  burden  more 
heavily  on  us.  If  they  go  in  for  a lavish  expendi- 
ture on  anything,  then,  of  course,  that  decreases 
the  money  they  have  for  protection,  and  we  must 
give  a private  supply  to  make  up  for  that. 

9578.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  don’t  think 
there  has  been  a diminution  of  salmon  in  the  Moy  ? 

— Not  if  you  take  ten  years  with  ten  years.  The 
last  three  years  have  been  very  bad;  so  were,  also, 
the  years  ending  1879.  1879,  you  will  notice  from 
the  chart,  was  worse  than  any  of  those  three  last 
years. 

9579.  You  mentioned  three  bad  year’s  and  three 
very  good  ones.  The  usual  ups  and  downs  have 
taken  place  in  the  fishery? — Yes;  if  you  look  at  the 
chart  it  will  show  you.  Even  the  second  year  there 
— see  how  it  is  above  all  its  fellows. 

9580.  That  was  1876.  That  was  a remarkable 
year? — A remarkably  good  year;  but  not  the  best 
year  since  1864. 

9581.  Strange  to  say,  the  preceding  one  and  the 
one  after  that  were  very  low? — Very  low.  In 
1891  our  portion  of  the  riparian  fisheries  was  over 
2,000,  and  in  1893  it  was  only  fifty-one,  and  in  1894 
it  went  up  to  over  2,000  again.  That  shows,  also, 
the  variation. 

9582.  Chairman. — Had  you  the  same  stretch  of 
riparian  water  then  as  in  1892? — Yes. 

9583.  Comparing  1893  and  1892,  were  they  the 
same  stretch  of  water? — Yes. 

9584.  And  fished  it  in  the  same  way? — Yes. 
Sometimes  we  get  a greater  catch  down  in  the  lower 
waters. 

9585.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  there  any  in- 
jurious substances  sent  into  the  river  here?— -No, 
that  I have  heard  of.  I don’t  think  poisoning  is 
practised  here.  Mr.  Shannon  superintends  the 
water,  and  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that. 

9586.  You  would  not  have  the  same  objection 
to  taking  the  eggs  from  salmon  on  your  own  river? 

— I am  not  sure ; my  brother  tried  those  hatcheries 
long  ago — my  brother  John.  I don’t  care  for  it,  I 
must  say. 

9587.  O'Conor  Don. — You  would  prefer  to  leave 
them  to  Nature? — I prefer  to  leave  them  to  Nature. 

1 believe  the  produce  would  be  stronger  and  hardier 
— they  are  subject  to  attacks  from  animals, 
and  storms,  and  floods,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

If  any  of  you  are  anglers  you  will  know  that  there 
are  good  angling  seasons  and  bad  angling  seasons, 
and  in  a bad  angling  season  I have  heard  anglers 
say,  not  that  the  produce  in  the  river  had  decreased, 
but  that  they  would  not  rise  to  the  fly.  Dr.  Peard 
says  they  seem  to  have  taken  the  pledge  against  the 

fly- 

9588.  You  mentioned  angling  had  been  bad  since 
1867  ? — Oh,  no ; I said  in  the  olden  times  the  anglers 
had  more  liberty.  In  1844  and  1845  there  was  one 
gentleman  here— Mr.  Wilson — and  he  caught  eight 
salmon  in  one  day.  At  that  time  it  was  our  habit 
to  give  one  of  those  salmon  to  the  angler — one  per 
day — he  refused  to  give  up  the  seven.  Of  course, 
when  an  abuse  of  that  kind  was  made  of  a privilege, 
you  cannot  wonder  we  withdrew  it.  Angling  has 
not  been  so  good  during  the  three  last  years,  I 
believe.  Another  angler,  in  the  sixties,  told  mu 
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ha  saw  plenty  of  fish;  but  that  the  anglers  could 
not  get  them.  Also,  three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Ashcroft  was  over  here.  He  told  me  he  saw  plenty 
of  fish;  but  that  they  did  not  rise.  The  Littles 
were  always  very  liberal. 

9589.  Chairman. — It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  me 
that? — Even  the  opponents  of  my  brother  John 
acknowledged  that  nobody  was  more  liberal,  and  on 
all  the  rivers  they  had — and  they  had  a great  many 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century — on  all  those  rivers 
they  never  charged  anybody  for  angling;  but  the 
only  thing  was  that  they  required  them  to  submit 
to  the  rules  they  made,  and  that  was  the  rule  that 


they  should  return  all  the  salmon,  but 
day,  out  of  their  catch. 


per 


a note  of  the  information  I asked  for  ^ take 
Mr.  Garvey.  I c.n  only  give  yon  Miss 
capture  m the  upper  water,,  and  I think  it 
be  convenient  if  you  heard  anything  .aid  on  5. 
other  side  as  regards  the  capture  on  the  nnZ 
waters.  There  are  statistics;  we  have  been  n,, 
ticularly  anxious  to  get  them,  but  never  could 
Chairman.— We  got  statistics  from  one  portion 
Mr.  Wilson. — I supplied  them  from  Mr  Ver 
schoyle’s  portion. 


Mr.  John  Coghlan  examined. 


9590.  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  tell  us? — I 
wish  to  tell  you  something  about  the  angling — the 
way  it  has  decreased. 

9591.  That  is  Foxford,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

9592.  Tell  us  your  reasons  for  it,  and  what  the 
c.ecrease  has  been? — I believe  the  netting  is  the 
cause  of  it  on  the  fresh  water. 

9593.  Who  is  the  netter  next  you? — Mr.  Petrie. 
There  are  two  Mr.  Petries,  and  then  there  is  the 
River  Moy  Fishery  Company,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
There  are  so  many  nets  on  it  I am  surprised  there 
is  a salmon  at  all  in  it. 

9594.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  to  illustrate 
what  you  say — this  great  decrease? — I mind,  myself, 
seme  time  ago,  I used  to  kill  eight  or  nine  salmon  of 
a day,  and  now  I would  not  get  one  in  a week. 

9595.  Is  that  spring  fish  or  peal?— Spring  fish 
and  summer  fish  mixed,  and,  I believe,  besides  that, 
the  tributaries  are  not  properly  protected,  because 
the  water  bailiffs  on  them  are  not  protecting  them 
at  all. 

9596.  The  tributaries  above  Foxford? — Yes,  and 
about  it.  I know  some  of  the  .water  bailiffs,  for 
the  last  three  seasons,  to  be  the  biggest  poachers  on 

9597.  O’Conor  Don. — What  kind  of  poaching? — 


Poaching  with  a gaff,  and  candling,  paraffin  oil  - but 
if  they  are  allowed  to  cany  on  this  netting  in  the 
fresh  waters,  m my  opinion  they  will  soon  kill  the 
hen  that  laid  the  golden  egg— you  won’t  have  a fish 
at  all. 


9598.  Is  this  netting  something  quite  new,  or  has 
it  always  existed?— Not  so  much  as  it  is  now  be- 
cause they  are  putting  out  more  nets  now  than ’ever 
they  did.  They  will  wait  until  a flood  comes  in 
June— they  may  have  three  or  four  nets  on— anil 
then  they  will  stick  on  more  nets  to  see  which  will 
give  the  most.  And  to  see  where  they  fish!  Our 
river  is  serpentine.  You  will  see  a boat  go  out,  and 
the  bag  of  the  net  coming  down,  it  will  actually  go 
on  the  bank — it  would  not  leave  hardly  a cockle 
after  it. 

9599.  Chairman.— You  think  it  is  partly  want 
of  protection  and  partly  netting  in  the  fresh  water 
that  is  responsible?— I think,  if  the  netting  is  not 
abolished  we  will  have  no  fish;  or  the  police  are 
not  put  on  the  river  to  help  the  water  bailiffs.  You 
won't  get  water  bailiffs  to  prosecute  each  other;  tliev 
are  all  joined,  amalgamated  in  the  one  society.  Be- 
sides, the  only  honourable  gentleman  I see  as  a pro- 
prietor on  the  Moy  is  Mr.  Utred  Knox.  He  never 
drafts  the  river  at  all;  the  rest  are  all  selfish,  and 
take  the  biggest  money  they  can. 


Mr.  John  C.  Wilson  examined. 


9600.  Chairman.— Now,  Mr.  Wilson?— I will 
give  you  the  takes  in  the  first  instance.  I have 
been  the  lessee  of  this  fishery  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  I have  given  the  takes  for  the  whole  fifteen 
years,  and  divided  them  into  three,  taking  the 
average. 


9601.  O’Conor  Don.— What  fishery  is  this?— Mr 
\ erschoyle’s  fishery— a half  water  in  the  River  Moy 

9602.  Chairman. — Where  does  that  begin? — I 
begins  at  the  weirs,  and  extends  21-  miles. 

9603.  On  one  side? — On  one  side. 

9604.  The  right  hand  side?— On  the  Sligo  side 
a he  average  take  for  the  first  five  years,  from  188!: 
to  1889,  inclusive,  was  1,812;  from  1S90  to  1S94 
2,541;  from  1895  to  1899,  1155.  The  last  fivi 
years  are  54  per  cent,  under  the  previous  five  years 
and  36  per  cent,  under  the  preceding  years  again— 
under  1885  and  1889.  The  angling,  when  the  fisl 
had  got  mto  the  upper  waters,  is  generally  free  ir 
my  own  water.  I have,  on  more  seasons  than  one 
killed  upwards  of  eighty  fish  on  my  own  water  with 
a rod ; but  latterly  it  is  not  worth  fishing  at  all. 

9605  Do  you  get  spring  fish  there?— Very  few 
When  I came  there  first  I used  to  be  able  to  capture 
fifteen  to  sixteen  spring  fish  yearly.  Now  two  oi 
three  is  the  most  I can  take.  I am  a bit  of  an 
angler,  and  used  to  go  to  the  lake;  hut  I gave  it  up 
latterly.  It  was  very  good  when  I came  here,  in  1885  ; 
but  now  it  is  not  worth  fishing,  in  my  opinion  1 
want  to  give  what  I believe  to  be  my  reason  oi 
the  great  deficiency,  and  I attribute  it  entirely  to 


what  has  been  done  under  the  weirs,  since  I came 
to  Ballina,  fifteen  years  ago.  When  I came 
first  there  were  two  boats  fishing  at  Poulnamonagh 
— two  fixed  engines.  I found  it  necessary  to  go  into 
court,  and  succeeded  in  removing  one  of  those  nets ; 
hut,  instead  of  its  being  a benefit  it  lias  proved  quite 
(he  reverse,  because,  since  that  period  they  have 
started  three  nets  between  the  Bridge  and  the 
Poulnamonagh  net — that  is,  between  the  two  fixed 
engines  they  have  now  three  nets  continuously 
going ; and,  in  addition  to-  that,  about  ten  years  ago 
they  took  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  the 
bridges,  something  like  1,800  tons  of  gravel  and 
stones,  and  left  the  water  that  nothing  can  remain 
in  it  at  all.  When  I came  that  was  one  of  the  very 
best  pieces  of  angling  water;  now  there  is  no  hold- 
ing ground  whatever. 

9606.  What  do  you  suggest? — I think  that  was 
never  contemplated  when  certificates  were  given. 
If  they  arc  not  removed  altogether  fishing  will  very 
soon  he  perfectly  useless ; but  I certainly  would  put 
them  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  nets  in  the 
upper  waters.  I would  not  allow  them  to  fish  at 
night — I would  stop  them  ten  hours  every  night— 
and,  if  that  was  done,  there  would  be  no  scarcity 
cf  fish  in  the  river. 

9607.  But  that  would  be  a very  strong  inter- 
ference with  vested  rights? — I don’t  think  it 
would.  Considering  that  those  places  were  never 
fished  before,  no  net  could  be  drafted  at  all  in  tha 
portion  of  the  river.  They  were  drafted,  when 
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came,  just  in  the  very  eye  of  the  bridge.  They 
could  draft  for  fifty  yards  there,  and  that  was  all. 
I don’t  think  there  is  any  right  in  that  part  of  the 
water;  indeed,  I had  counsel’s  opinion  that  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  bed  of  the  river: 
thev  are  not  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Garvey. — Excuse  me,  they  are;  they  have  a 
crant  of  the  bed  and  soil  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
so  held  in  Little  v.  Wingfield. 

Witness. — I can  show  you  counsel’s  opinion  on  it. 
With  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  river  I am 
very  much  of  opinion  that  Miss  Little  does  all  she 
possibly  can,  and  does  a very  great  deal ; but  I 
think  she  ought  to  be  assisted — they  ought  all  to 
be  assisted — by  the  police.  I think  the  rivers  will 
never  be  protected  until  that  is  done. 

9608.  How  would  you  suggest  the  protection 
could  be  increased? — I think  the  funds  ought  to  be 


available  for  the  police.  I know  it  was  done  in  12, 1900. 
Scotland,  in  rivers  I was  connected  with,  very  sue-  ,,  7T~  v, 
cessfully.  In  a river  in  the  South  of  Scotland  the  Wilson." 
money  was  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  the 
police  undertook  the  charge  of  the  river,  and  did  it 
effectually. 

9609.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  river? — The 
Itiver  Annan.  I don’t  know  that  they  continue  to 
do  it  still ; but  they  did  do  it  for  a number  of  years. 

9610.  It  was  a very  unusual  thing? — It  was  done. 

Mr.  Jones,  at  that  time,  was  the  County  Inspector 
in  Dumfries,  and  he  appointed  men,  and  the  money 
was  given  to  him  to  pay  these  men  to  do  it.  I don’t 
think  it  is  now  continued. 

9611.  The  Annan  was  in  a very  bad  way  at  that 
time? — It  was  in  a bad  way  at  that  particular  time. 

I don’t  think  I have  anything  more  to  say. 


Mr.  George  Shannon;  examined. 


9612.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
managing  this  fishery? — Thirty-one  years  superin- 
tending it ; but  manager  for  half  that  time. 

9613.  You  have  thirty-one  years’  knowledge? — 
Yes.  I have  a statement  written  out  in  reply  to  the 
queries  that  you  sent  to  the  Board  of  Conservators 
on  the  15th  of  October  last.  Certain  questions 
were  put  by  you  in  that  circular  to  the  Board  of 
Conservators,  and  you  asked  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators to  appoint  some  person  to  give  evidence, 
so  the  Board  appointed  me,  and  I have  written  out 
my  statement.  I have  a small  map  here  (produced), 
and  if  you  kindly  take  it,  it  will  show  you  the 
rivers  fished,  and  the  water  protected  in  the  Ballina 
district. 

9614.  O’Conor  Don. — You  are  the  manager  for 
Miss  Little? — The  manager  for  Miss  Little,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators.  The  Ballina 
district  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo, 
and  extends  from  Benwee  Head  to  Cunamore  Point, 
and  embraces  all  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
between  those  two  points.  Five  principal  rivers 
discharge  their  water  into  the  sea  in  this  extent, 
as  shown  on  the  map  (produced).  The  Moy 
coloured  green  extent  fished,  and  blue  extent  pro- 
tected; the  Pullaheeny  light  red;  the  Easkey 
yellow ; the  Hathfran,  black  and  red;  and  the  Bally- 
castle  red. 

9615.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking,  now,  of  the 
rivers  in  the  Ballina  district  ? — These  five  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  are  protected  for  spawning  purposes. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Moy,  and  coloured  red  on 
the  map,  protected  axe — Bunree  and  branches ; the 
Bonnyfinglass ; Yellow  river;  the  D eel  and  branches, 
flowing  into  Lough  Conn ; the  Clydagh,  Turlough, 
Moyhenna  and  Addrigoole,  flowing  into  Lough 
Cullen,  and  thence  into  the  Moy  south-west  of  Fox- 
ford;  the  Strade  river  further  south;  the  Ballina- 
more,  Glore  and  Trimogue,  flowing  into  Guestian, 
and  thence  into  the  Moy ; the  Culleens  and  Bothal 
further  south;  the  Blackpatch,  south-east  of  Swin- 
ford;  the  Sonnagh  and  Bellaghy,  the  Curry  and  its 
branches  further  south ; the  Belclare,  Aclare,  Carra- 
reagh  and  Gurturslin  into  Moy  at  Aclare ; the  Tully- 
moy  and  Ballyarra  south  of  Banada;  the  Ballina- 
grath,  Tullavilla,  and  Mad  rivers  further  south ; and 
the  Cursalla  and  Branchfield,  two  branches,  forming 
source  of  Moy.  The  area  of  spawning  rivers  pro- 
tected is  about  300  miles.  This  area  I divided  into 
twelve  sub-districts.  Lough  Conn  is  also  a fine  pre- 
serve for  breeding  fish,  and  is  preserved  by  a com- 
mittee of  anglers  and  others  interested.  I have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  protection  of  the  fish 
during  the  annual  close  season  in  this  district  for 
thirty-two  years.  During  this  period  I superin- 
tended the  water  bailiffs  appointed  in  the  twelve 
sub-districts,  and  for  eighteen  of  these  years  I per- 
sonally made  the  appointments  save  for  the  Easkey 


and  Pullaheeny  rivers.  I act  for  the  Conservators  Mr.  George 
and  proprietors  of  the  Moy  fishery,  and  appoint  Shannon, 
their  men,  appointing  their  men  annually,  from 
October  to  June,  and  paying  them  in  two  instal- 
ments, one  in  February,  and  one  in  June.  I divide 
the  principal  rivers  into  sections,  and  appoint  sub- 
bailiffs  in  each  section.  I select  the  best  men  I can 
get — principally  those  residing  immediately  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  One  of  these  I make  head 
over  each  section.  I also  appoint  and  send  from 
Ballina  inspecting  water  bailiffs,  and  their  duty  is 
to  go  from  river  to  river,  as  directed  by  me,  and  as 
required  to  assist  and  encourage  the  head  and  local 
bailiffs.  I place  from  ten  to  fifty  bailiffs  in  each 
section,  according  to  length  of  river  and  situation 
of  men.  Altogether  I employ  about  400  men  for 
the  Moy  Company  and  Conservators  for  the  close 
and  open  seasons.  Some  bailiffs  have  longer  walks 
than  others,  and  more  spawning  fish  to  protect — the 
latter  extending  to  a quarter  of  a mile.  On  some' 
sections  of  rivers  the  bailiffs  have  to  go  in  pairs, 
owing  to  mobbing  and  attacks  in  late  years.  Each 
man  is  responsible  for  his  walk  or  beat.  Salmon 
spawned  earlier  twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  bulk 
spawned  in  Moy  tributaries  in  November  and 
December;  of  late  years  the  bulk  spawn  between, 
middle  of  December  and  middle  of  January;  but 
spawning  commences  early  in  November,  and  ends- 
lst  February.  The  amount  of  Proprietors  of  Moy 
Fishery  Conservators’  funds  received  and  applied, 
and  the  number  of  water  bailiffs  appointed  for 
twenty  years  ended  1898  are  as  follows: — 


Avg.  £354  14  0 
Avg.  for  both. 


The  average  for  Moy  Go.  for  past  ten  years  was  nearly  £1,000,  and 
by  the  Board  £140.  The  Mov  Co.  expends  annually  on  summer 
watch  £300,  and  the  Board  £31  10s. 
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9616.  Do  you  distribute  the  •whole  of  tlie  funds ? — 

Mr  George  ^ do,  f°r  Board  and  the  Moy  Fishery  Company. 

Shannon.  These  amounts  I allocated  to  the  twelve  sub-district; 

at  salaries  from  £2  to  £4  for  each  sub-,  and  £5 
to  £15  to  head  bailiffs.  The  Moy  Company  is  the 
only  party  who  contribute  to  the  protection  yearly 
in  addition  to  their  licence  and  10  per  cent,  pay- 
ments. Several  appeals  were  made  by  the  Board 
of  Conservators  to  the  other  fishery  owners  for  sub- 
scriptions, but  to  no  effect.  The'  last  appeal  made 
was  in  February,  1896,  when  a circular  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  U.  A.  Knox,  at  the  request  of 
the  Board;  but  no  response  followed.  Poaching 
is  carried  on  by  lights  and  gaffs  and  netting.  It 
has  steadily  increased  in  my  time,  and  is  carried 
out  systematically  with  increased  powers,  such  as 
mobbing  and  attacks  on  bailiffs  by  night.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  poachers  are  detected  and 
prosecuted  yearly;  but  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with 
the  mobbing,  and  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  The  bailiffs  are  terrorised 
and  afraid  to  try  their  capture.  On  two  occasions 
I got  surrounded,  myself  and  men,  by  mobs,  and 
we  had  to  fight  our  passage  with  fire  arms,  and 
some  were  hit  and  others  woiuided.  That  was  in 
1897  and  1898. 

9617.  Where  was  this? — At  Swinford.  A good 
number  of  the  spawning  rivers  are  infested  with 
pike.  These  are  on  the  increase,  and  are  very 
destructive  to  the  ova  and  fry.  I often  found  num- 
bers of  fry  in  the  stomach  of  pike.  On  the  7th 
insl.  we  caught  one,  2 lbs.,  with  eighteen  fry  in  its 
stomach.  Seals  and  otters  are  very  plentiful,  and 
they  are  deadly  enemies  of  the  salmon,  and  should 
be  destroyed  by  every  means.  The  spawning 
grounds  on  many  rivers  are  gone  bad  owing  to 
stones,  dirt,  weeds,  &c.,  accumulating  over  them. 
In  high  floods  salmon  ascend  to  the  tops  and 
spawn  in  shallow  water,  and  the  spawn  is  lost. 
■Cormorants,  ducks,  and  other  birds  prey  on  ova  and 
yoting  fry,  and  are  most  destructive  to  them  of  late 
years.  Late  spawners  coming  to  the  spawning 
ground  root  the  earlier-made  spawn  beds.  I fre- 
quently observed  three  runs  of  fish  spawn  in  the 
same  beds.  There  is  no  artificial  breeding  carried 
out  in  this  district.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  re- 
quired, considering  the  large  and  extended  area 
of  spawning  ground  there  is  in  this  district. 

9618.  That  is  if  it  was  protected? — If  it  was  pro- 
tected. The  fishing  area  on  the  Moy  begins  at  the 
sea  and  terminates  at  the  station  above  Ballylahan 
Bridge,  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  This  area  is 
legalized  as  tidal  and  fresh  water  fishing.  The  fish- 
ing in  tidal  water  begins  at  sea  and  terminates  at 
the  Weirs,  Ballina.  The  fresh  water  fishing  begins 
at  Weirs  and  (at  present  date)  terminates  at  station 
above  Ballylahan.  But  it  can  extend  to  the  source 
of  the  Moy,  and  to  any  portion  of  the  tributaries 
on  which  salmon  could  or  would  ascend  during  the 
open  season.  The  tidal  water  is  fished  at  Scurmore 
by  Col.  Wingfield,  at  stations  marked  on  map.  He 
fishes  three  fixed  draft  nets  at  these  stations,  and 
pays  for  each  a sum  of  £3.  The  proprietors  of  Moy 
fishery  fish  the  stations  marked  on  map  to  the  bridge 
at  Ballina.  Over  twenty  of  these  stations  are  now 
disused  and  not  fished.  The  Company  fish  six  fixed 
draft  nets  in  tidal  water,  and  two  ordinary  draft  nets 
at  the  bridges.  The  licence  duty  on  eacli,  £3.  The 
stone  weirs  at  Ballina  has  seven  fishing  boxes,  for 
which  they  pay  £10  each.  In  this  weirs  is  a legal 
Queen’s  gap,  through  which  the  salmon  pass  up  to 
the  fresh  water  for  breeding  and  capturing  purposes. 
The  open  season  in  the  tidal  water  is  from  16th  March 
to  12th  August,  and  the  weekly  close  time  from  6 
o clock  Saturday  morning  to  6 o’clock  on  Monday 
morning.  Before  1863  it  was  twelve  horns  less.  Weekly 
ciose  in  fresh  water,  8 o’clock  p.m.  to  6 a.m.  The 
present  fishing  on  the  fresh  water  portion  of  River 
Moy  I have  traced  on  a map  for  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry  (map  produced),  as  I had  already  a 


map  of  the  tidal  M,mg  T„  this  map  I lMYe 
fishings  shaded  tor  identification.  The  nrormoi 
of  Moy  fishery  fish  the  half  river  shaded^lL  .3 
the  full  river  shaded  green  at  top  of  map;  Mr  Jr 
Wilson  the  half  river  shaded  red,  Mr.  P L pi- 
the  parts  shaded  crimson,  Mr.  Peter  Petrie  the  mlt 
shaded  lemon  yellow,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Evan* 
small  bit  of  half  river  shaded  black.  A good  uortinn 
nl  Mr.  P.  L.  Petrie’s  fishing  lies  between  two  spawn 
ing  tributaries  to  the  Moy,  viz.,  Bonuyfinglass  anH 
Yellow  rivers.  Mr.  W.  Evans  fishes  it  mouth  of 
Yellow  river,  and  the  Moy  Fishery  Company  fish 
**■  t0P  adjacent  to  the  spawning  area,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Strade  river  and  the  link  connect 
mg  Lough  Cullin  with  the  River  Moy.  The  valua- 
tion of  these  fresh  water  fishings  is  £550  and  of 
the  tidal  fishing,  £2,526.  I am  not  aware  that  any 
injury  is  done  by  sea  fishing  for  white  fish,  nor  did 
I.  hear  it  suggested  in  the  district.  Mills:— There 
are  about  fifteen  mills  in  this  district.  A number 
have  become  disused  during  my  time.  Three  of 
the  fifteen  are  worked  by  turbine  wheels — one  at 
Foxford,  one  at  Curry,  and  the  third  at  Ballina 
Ail  have  fry  guards  and  gratings.  Salmon  fishing  has 
declined  during  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899;  but 
not  less  than  in  some  years  during  my  time.  The 
stock  of  breeding  fish  has  not  declined  so  much  as  the 
catch  in  the  open  seasons  has  for  the  last  three 
years.  We  have  had  fine  spawning  seasons,  and, 
occasionally,  poor  ones,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
water,  wind,  and  weather.  The  spawning  season 
of  1897  was  not  so  good  owing  to  these  conditions; 
1S98  was  good,  and  1899  exceptionally  good.  The 
decline  in  take  of  salmon  the  last  three  years  I 
attribute  to  climatic  and  other  causes.  We  had 
heavy  frost  in  the  spring  of  1895,  and  the  spawn 
was  damaged  in  the  pits.  I visited  the  rivers  after 
the  frost,  and  found  the  ova  rotten  in  many  places. 
In  March  and  April,  1897,  we  had  unprecedented 
floods,  and  the  fry  were  found  dead  in  the  fields 
adjacent  to  the  spawning  rivers.  I reported  at  the 
time  the  prospect  of  a bad  fishing  season,  as  num- 
bers of  the  little  fry  were  smashed  up  by  the  floods, 
and  never  reached  the  sea.  Another  reason  I gave 
at  the  time  was  that  the  fry,  when  dropping  into  the 
sta,  met  with  shoals  of  glasson  and  dog  fish — 
deadly  enemies  to  fry — in  Ivillala  Bay.  Sea  weed 
dislodged  by  storms  accumulate  at  entrance  of 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  young  fry  get  entangled 
and  smashed  up.  For  the  destruction  of  seals, 
otters,  pike,  and  cormorants,  &c.,  a fund  should  he 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Boards  of  Conservators,  and 
rewards  offered  for  the  purpose.  Brown  trout  are 
very  destructive  to  the  ova  of  salmon  in  the  spawn- 
ing season,  and  in  rivers  where  they  largely  abound 
salmon  will  become  scarce.  In  November,  1897, 
I tested  a spawning  ford  in  the  River  Deel,  and 
captured  twenty-five  large  trout  on  one  ford.  The 
efficiency  of  the  preservation  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators is,  latterly,  inadequate,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased methods  of  poaching,  and  the  mobbing 
attacks  on  bailiffs.  If  salmon  are  to  increase  pro- 
tection must  bo  extended  and  more  efficiently  per- 
formed. The  amount  supplemented  by  the  Mov 
Company  must  be  increased  if  the  Board  cannot 
provide  more  fluids.  The  bailiffs  must  be  better 
paid  to  encourage  and  recoup  them  for  the  fatigue 
they  endure  and  risk  incurred  during  the  long  and 
cold  nights  on  which  they  have  to  be  out  while 
the  salmon  are  spawning.  As  a means  to  augment 
the  funds  of  the  Board  owners  of  fisheries  ought 
to  pay  a percentage  on  their  rentals;  the  occupiers 
ought  to  pay  the  whole  10  per  cent,  without  deduc- 
tion from  same  by  licence  duty  paid ; licences  ought 
to  be  increased  on  all  ordinary  draft  and  fixed 
draft  nets  in  tidal  and  fresh  water.  The  valuation 
of  the  fishings  on  the  Moy  is  i3,077.  For  county 
purposes  this  valuation  contributes,  on  an  average, 
about  £600  yearly.  For  this  contribution  the 
fisheries  get  no  return  to  aid  their  improvement  or 
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maintenance.  One  half  of  the  amount  ought  to  go 
in  this  direction.  The  proposal  is  fair,  and  claims 
■consideration.  Poaching  being  practised  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  present  system  of  mobbing 
spreading,  and  the  inability  of  water  bailiffs  to  dis- 
charge these  duties,  the  Government  should  autho- 
rise a more  active  assistance  from  the  Constabulary 
and  coastguards  in  enforcing  the  fishery  laws. 
Patrols  of  police  ought  to  be  granted  and  located 
on  rivers  where  mobbing  and  attacks  on  bailiffs 
occur,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Powers 
of  police  ought  to  be  conferred  on  bailiffs  while 
on  duty.  Amendment  of  laws,  as  applied  to 
methods  of  poaching  during  close  season,  and  heavy 
penalties  in  all  cases  of  conviction.  For  improving 
the  fisheries  action  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1863,  viz.,  larger  supply  of  salmon 
to  pass  into  preserves  in  upper  waters  during  the 
open  season,  for  angling  and  breeding  purposes. 
The  " preserves  ” on  the  Moy  are  now  limited  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1863.  Previous  to  this 
Act  the  preserves  were  from  the  Weirs  at  Ballina 
to  Aclare.  Since  the  passing  of  said  Act  the  greater 
and  best  part  of  these  preserves  is  combed  out 
with  nets — latterly,  the  number  increasing  to  some 
twenty  or  twenty-four  yearly.  These  nets  sweep 
the  river  in  single  and  double  numbers  from  the 
Weirs  to  Ballylahan  Bridge,  a distance  of  twelve 
miles,  and  from  the  Moy  into  the  shore  of  Lough 
Cullen.  Netting  should  not  take  place  in  close 
proximity  to  the  spawning  grounds,  where  salmon 
remain,  waiting  to  go  on  to  the  tributaries  when 
the  spawning  season  arrives.  Netting  should  be 
carried  on  only  in  widely-apart  stretches  of  water 
when  salmon  are  on  the  “ run.”  Netting,  or  the 
practice  of  “ scarring  ” in  resting  places,  or  “ scar- 
rows”  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  because  these 
places  are  the  reservoirs  to  supply  the  different 
fishings  as  you  ascend  the  rivers,  and  the  salmon 
passing  these  reservoirs  during  restricted  hours 
(8  o’clock  p.m.  to  6 o'clock  a.m.)  would  have  a better 
chance  to  escape  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  afore- 
said preserves.  Length  of  ordinary  draft  nets 
should  be  fixed.  No  over-lapping  of  nets  should  be 
allowed.  All  ordinary  draft  nets  fished  in  weak 
currents  should  be  shot  out  and  landed  home,  and 
not  allowed  to  rest  indefinitely  from  the  effects  of 
being  heavily  weighted,  and,  consequently,  stick  in 
mud  or  bottom  of  sluggish  ground.  A clear  open- 
ing or  passage  ought  to  be  left  by  party  who 
fishes  both  banks  of  a river,  and  when  different 
parties  fish  from  each  bank  to  the  “ medium  filum,” 
a very  strict  rule  should  apply,  that  in  no  case 
should  nets  be  shot  out  or  hauled  home  at  stations 
opposite  on  each  bank. 

9619.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  an  eel 
fishery,  also? — Yes;  on  the  River  Moy  there  are 
several  eel  fisheries.  We  have  one  in  the  Weirs  at 
Ballina,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  one. 

9620.  Have  you  sent  in  a return  about  the  cap- 
ture of  eels? — We  do,  annually.  Here  is  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s weir  (shows  on  map).  The  next  eel  fishing 
is  at  Foxford.  These  were  the  old  stone  weirs 
formerly  held,  before  1863,  by  the  Messrs.  Little, 
and  the  Act  of  1863  putting  that  gap  there  made 
the  weir  worthless.  Mr.  Petrie  has  rebuilt  the  weir 
and  fishes.  Higher  up  the  river  there  are  other 
fishings. 

9621.  Do  those  eel  weirs  at  all  interfere  with 
the  fry? — I was  told  by  Mr.  MDermott’s  manager, 
who  fished  the  portion  of  the  river  we  now  hold,  that 
m his  time  he  often  got  numbers  of  fry  in  the  nets 
coining  down  the  river.  Mr.  William  Decanny  is 
present,  and  will  corroborate  what  I say. 

9622.  When  does  the  eel  fishing  begin? — In 
September;  some  fry  go  down  late. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I have  not  seen  one  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

9623.  Professor  MTntosh.— Have  you  any  per- 


sonal observations  with  regard  to  the  appearance  u»„  i >.  19 
of  fry  of  late? — I have  a number  of  letters  received  ,,  (, — 
this  year  reporting  large  numbers  appearing  in  Sharm™** 
rivers. 

9624.  Chairman. — Fry  hardly  run  down  so  late  as 
September? — Occasionally  small  shoals  come;  but 
the  bulk  come  down  in  April  and  May. 

9625.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  mentioned  that 
the  eels  are  fished,  principally,  in  autumn? — I am 
only  referring  to  the  statement  of  this  man. 

9626.  Is  that  a usual  thing  with  you? — Not  with 
us.  We  get  a number  of  sprat,  and  it  is  a question 
if  they  are  not  fry. 

Mr.  Wilson. — I get,  always,  a number  of  Dutch 
fry. 

Witness. — In  these  eel  weirs  salmon  going  up  in 
heavy  flood  fall  back  into  the  eel  nets,  and  often 
get  damaged  before  we  can  rescue  them.  Of  course, 
the  principal  salmon  fishers  engaged  in  the  eel 
fishing  will  protect  them;  but  there  are  fishings 
higher  up  where  people  don’t  take  any  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Not  only  do  they  take  the  fry  at 
that  time;  but  they  take  them  now.  They  have 
weirs  in  narrow  rivers,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
but  put  a basket  down. 

Witness. — These  eel  fishings  are  becoming  more 
extended. 

9627.  Professor  MTntosh. — Then  you  mentioned 
that  the  salmon  spawn  earlier  than  twenty  years 
ago? — No,  later;  the  bulk  spawned  in  November 
and  December;  now  the  bulk  spawn  in  December 
and  the  middle  of  January.  They  are  a fortnight 
later. 

9628.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? — Perfectly 
sure. 

9629.  A distinct  change  has  taken  place? — A dis- 
tinct change.  I noticed  that,  myself,  before  I ever 
thought  of  an  inquiry.  I wrote  to  my  principals 
about  it. 

9630.  With  regard  to  the  pike,  have  you  at- 
tempted any  means  of  catching  the  pike? — No,  the 
Board  has  not,  except  that  the  Lough  Conn  Com- 
mittee tried  it  by  netting ; but  they  have  not  funds 
enough,  or  proper  men  to  engage  in  it.  Some  of 
their  bailiffs  got  nets,  and  they  used  the  nets  for 
other  purposes. 

9631.  Then  you  mentioned  you  have  seen  three 
runs  of  spawning  fishes  on  the  same  beds? — I did, 
and  tried  them,  and  found  the  freshly  deposited  ova, 
and  the  ova  with  the  little  eye  formed  in  it,  and 
the  little  fry  rising  out  of  the  gravel  with  the  ova 
(shell)  attached  to  its  belly. 

9632.  They  rooted  up  the  bed  that  had  previously 
been  used? — Yes. 

9633.  Is  that  usual  ? — Yes ; in  years  when  there 
is  a surplus  of  spawners,  when  there  are  no  floods 
they  are  kept  back,  and  when  floods  come  and  they 
are  ripe  they  root  up  the  spawning  beds. 

9634.  Do  you  think  that  occurs  frequently? — It 
did.  Our  spawning  rivers  are  getting  very  much 
the  worse  owing  to  weeds  and  dirt:  we  have  nob 
funds.  They  should  get  a cleaning,  I think,  every 
five  years. 

9635.  Is  that  tidal  water  between  the  bridges? — 

It  is. 

9636.  Is  it  brackish? — Yes. 

9637.  Are  there  any  impurities  poured  into  the 
river  at  that  place,  or  below  it? — No,  not  that  I 
know  of,  except  in  years  gone  by — flax  water — and 
we  took  steps  to  stop  that. 

9638.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  paraffin  being 
found  there? — No;  the  idea  has  not  got  abroad  in 
this  district  about  paraffin,  and  I hope  it  will  not. 

9639.  Have  you  examined  the  river  to-day,  or 
last  night? — For  what  purpose? 

9640.  Examining  the  surface  of  the  river  with 
regard  to  impurities? — Well,  there  is  tar  coming 
down  from  the  gas  works. 

9641.  Is  that  an  ordinary  occurrence? — There  is 
an  overflow  very  often.  It  continues  sometimes. 

9642.  And  no  one  objects  to  it? — No. 

3D 
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9643.  Are  there  any  other  impurities  besides 
tar? — No. 

Mr.  Wilson. — It  is  the  washing  of  tanks  in  the 
gas  house  which  is  very  injurious. 

9644.  Professor  MTntosh. — Is  there  any  gas  lime 
poured  out  there? — There  is  a tank  there  close  to 
the  bank,  which  is  connected  with  the  land. 

9646.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bank? — The 
refuse  of  the  gas. 

9646.  From  the  purifier? — Yes. 

9647.  And  it  is  poured  regularly  out,  and  no  one 
objects  to  it? — There  has  not  been  any  objection. 

9648.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  for  the 
river? — I did  not  give  it  a thought  in  that  direction. 

9649.  Besides  the  Queen’s  gap  at  the  weir,  there 
is  another  gap  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river? — You 
mean  where  we  fish  with  the  nets. 

9650.  No;  at  the  river? — There  is  an  empty  box; 
but  fish  cannot  ascend  through  that:  there  is  an 
over-fall  of  water. 

9651.  How  wide  is  it? — It  should  be  about  twenty 
feet,  I think. 

9652.  Do  salmon  ever  get  up  that  extra  gap? — 
No;  they  cannot  get  up,  the  fall  is  too  high. 

9653.  Would  you  recommend  any  change  in  the 
weekly  close  time  from  your  experience  of  thirty 
years? — I would  not;  I don’t  see  what  it  could  do, 
because,  if  you  shorten  the  weekly  close  in  tidal 
waters  the  fish  you  let  pass  for  breeding  purposes 
win  be  captured  in  the  fresh  water.  Then  if  you 
still  further  shortened  the  time  in  fresh  water  the 
fish  you  let  pass  from  the  present  fishing  area  will 
bo  captured  higher  up  by  new  nets  being  put  on 
by  the  owners  above  who  lease  the  same  rights  as 
those  below  adjacent  to  tidal  waters.  What  we 
want  is  increased  protection  and  funds.  I believe 
that  if  Mr.  Knox’s  appeal  had  been  replied  to  I 
would  have  got  a sum  of  money  to  offer  as  prizes 
for  the  capture  of  these  mobbing  parties. 

9654.  Then  with  regard  to  the  fry  killed  by  the 
floods,  were  those  smolts? — They  were,  immediately 
after  coming  out  of  the  pits,  and  the  ones  with 
silver  scales  on  them. 

9655.  How  were  they  killed? — The  heavy  floods — 
the  rivers  overflowed,  and  sent  them  in  on  the  fields. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1897,  I visited  the  Turlough 
district,  and  the  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  said  that 
for  forty  years  they  had  not  had  such  floods  at 
that  time  of  the  year-.  I came  home  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  my  principals  in 
Strabane,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  I feared 
we  would  have  a very  bad  year. 

9656.  Do  you  know  how  the  smolts  were  this 
year? — Very  good — an  increased  number.  I have 
splendid  reports  this  month  and  last  month  of  the 
quantity  of  smolts, 


9657.  Are  all  your  mill  races  carefully  euaH^’ 
—They  are,  so  far.  7 gUarded? 

• 9658;  I°\kTW  miU  uP°n  tributary 
river  at  the  bridge,  is  the  intake  guarded?— Th 
is  a grating ; but  there  is  no  wire  netting  u! 
smolts  come  in  there,  and  are  carefully  let  out  Ti- 
ll ave  seen  them  from  time  to  time  ' Ve 

S'  How  are  they  let  outl-By  a Bide  slum, 

9660.  You  dont  think  they  get  near  the  taibinet 
— It  is  not  a turbine. 

9661.  As  a rule  all  the  mill  races  are  carefully 

guarded  in  this  neighbourhood? — They  are- 
especially  the  three  having  turbines.  1 ’ 

9662.  Are  the  guards  kept  on  the  whole  year!- 

Only  part  of  th©  year.  J 


9662a.  Namely,  in  April  and  May?— Yes. 

9662b.  And  June?— June.  There  is  one  guard 
always  down— a very  close  thing  at  Foxford 
Nothing  can  go  through  it.  Mr.  Beckett,  here  has 
put  a very  close  netting  before  his  guard. 

9663.  Then  you  mentioned  about  fry  having  been 
found  in  September,  on  one  occasion  ?— That  is  in 
an  eel  net.  That  man  in  Foxford  told  me. 

9664.  The  guards  are  lifted  in  June— supposing 
the  fry  did  occur  ?— Supposing  he  is  correct,  and  fry 
come  down  in  September,  I believe  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  them  there  all  the  year  round. 

9665.  But  that  observation  requires  corrobora- 
tion?— Of  course,  it  does. 

9666.  O’Conor  Don. — Am  I to  understand  that 
you  consider  poaching  has  increased  of  late  years? 
— Yes,  considerably  so. 

9667.  The  amount  you  have  spent  in  protection 
has  also  increased? — Yes;  I won’t  go  the  length 
Mr.  Goughian  did  about  the  bailiffs.  I think  we 
protect  them  very  fairly.  We  had  a good  number 
ofprosecutions  and  got  fines,  showing  the  bailiffs  are 
working.  'That  spirit  of  combination  and  lawless- 
ness he  says  exists,  does  not  apply  all  over  the 
Ballina  district.  It  may  apply  in  one  or  two  dis 
tricts,  as  regards  the  bailiffs. 

9668.  It  is  greater  of  late  years  than  formerly? — 
It  is ; so  much  so  now,  that,  owing  to  the  way  pro- 
tection is  carried  out  one  or  two  individual  poachers 
won’t  attempt  to  capture  a salmon ; they  go  in  mobs. 

9669.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Con- 
stabulary now? — Yes,  in  some  places;  but  I have, 
lately,  to  make  an  information  to  get  the  Constabu- 
lary. On  the  two  nights  that  I was  attacked  my- 
self I applied  for  the  Constabulary ; but  I did  not 
get  them  from  th©  District  Inspector  without  making 
an  information. 


9670.  You  don’t  get  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
stabulary merely  for  preserving  the  fisheries? — No. 

9671.  It  is  for  preserving  the  peace? — More  for 
patrols,  or  protecting  a beat,  if  required;  or  you 
say  you  are  afraid. 


Mr.  Tltretl  A. 


Mr.  Utred  A Knox, 

9672.  I attend  this  inquiry  in  my  capacity  as  a 
riparian  proprietor,  and  as  an  angler  all  my  life, 
which  has  now  extended  to  a certain  time,  and  I 
thought,  possibly,  I might  give  you  some  information 
m reply  to  any  queries  you  were  pleased  to  ask  me, 
or  I might  tell  you  something  you  might  not  think 
of  asking,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission. 

9673.  Chairman. — What  is  your  experience  about 
tbe  decrease  of  salmon?— I believe  the  salmon  are 
decreasing  very  much,  unquestionably,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  decrease  is  mainly  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  destroyers— human,  animal,  and  birds.  I 
believe  the  destruction  of  the  salmon  on  the  spawn- 
ing ^ beds  is  vastly  on  the  increase  from  what  it 
used  to  be;  I believe  the  amount  of  destruction 
dene  by  cormorants,  mergansers,  and  all  this  kind 
of  predatory  birds  is  very  great.  I have  ample 

opportunities  of  seeing  the  cormorants  feeding 

large  flocks  of  them  on  my  own  waters,  which  are 
preserved  angling  waters,  when  the  fry  are  going 


J.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 

down.  I believe  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
harm  done  by  pike.  They  are  very  much  increasing, 
we  all  know.  Mr.  Shannon  gave  an  instance,  him- 
self, of  the  number  of  fry  caught  in  the  stomach 
of  a pike  only  2 lbs.  weight.  The  late  Mr. 
M’Dcrmott  told  me  of  an  instance  of  a pike  he 
killed  at  Foxford,  and  he  said  there  were  two  cans 
of  fry  in  its  stomach.  I think,  also,  there  is  an 
undue  amount  of  netting  in  the  whole  river.  People 
may  say  I am  speaking  against  my  own  interest. 
Possibly  I am,  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another;  1 
am  speaking  what  I believe  to  be  in  the  interes 
of  the  whole  fishery.  There  are  too  many  nets 
working  in  the  Moy,  and  working  in  an  improper 
and  injudicious  manner.  They  are  working  one 
after  the  other— -what,  I believe,  is  called  qver-Jap- 
ping — and  there  is  no  time  given  from  the  time 
net  starts  in  the  morning  until  it  ceases  to  wor 
there  is  no  interval  to  allow  the  fish  to  pass  I* 
It.  is  exactly  like  me  doing  this  (slapping  his  han  )■ 
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There  is  no  interval  for  you  to  put  anything  into 
my  hand  or  take  it  out.  The  only  time  for  the 
poor  fish  to  go  up  is  in  the  evening  when  the  nets 
are  taken  off.  And  when  they  go  up  they  are  met 
next  day  by  the  same  kind  of  thing,  so  that  not 
many  fish  will  go  to  the  spawning  beds.  These 
observations  of  mine  apply  to  the  fresh  water  part. 
Iu  Ba-Uina  there  are  certain  nets,  also,  and  I con- 
sider the  manner  the  Moy  Company  are  working 
their  nets  at  the  bridge  is  entirely  injurious  to  the 
fish,  and,  I would  almost  say,  should  be  made 
illegal.  They  draft  there  as  estuarial  water  at  all 
hours,  and  the  water  of  the  river  is  confined  between 
walls  like  quays.  I think  all  nets  used  there  should 
he  used  as  nets  in  riparian  waters,  and  leave  the 
nets  with  a free  time,  and  not  go  the  whole  night 
through,  because  you  can  easily  understand  that 
here  the  fish  cannot  escape — it  is  walled  in.  It  is 
like  a gun-barrel.  In  this  place  they  work  during 
the  height  of  the  tides,  to  suit  the  tides,  which  are 
suitable  at  night,  as  well  as  day  time.  I think  that 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  fishing.  The  Con- 
servators have  done  all  they  possibly  could  to  try 
to  manage  the  business  better;  but  they  have  not 
funds  to  do  it,  and  have  no  way  of  getting  funds 
except  from  licences,  and  the  amount  of  licences 
taken  out  is  becoming  less  and  less,  because  fishing 
is  becoming  less  prosperous.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  funds  of  all  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be 
supplemented  by  Government.  I think  Govern- 
ment should  look  after  the  preservation  and  in- 
crease of  the  salmon  fishing  industry  of  the  country 
as  an  Imperial  concern,  and  I think  that  they 
should  aid  and  assist  the  proprietors  on  whose 
waters  the  salmon  beds  are  by  supplementing  what- 
ever ad  valorem  tax  should  be  placed  on  the  various 
fisheries.  I would  put  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  every 
fishery.  One  year  you  might  catch  £1,000  worth 
of  fish ; another  year,  £500 ; another,  only  £200 , 
and  then,  perhaps,  £1,000.  I would  make  them 
put  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  the  catch  for  the  year. 
I would  do  that  with  every  fishery,  provided  the 
fishery  is  used.  The  proprietor  may  not  use  it. 
For  instance,  on  part  of  my  property,  I don’t  allow 
any  netting  at  all : I reserve  it  for  angling.  There 
is  an  upper  portion  I have  let  to  Mr.  Petrie.  That 
is  alongside  where  he  has  other  fishing  from  Lord 
Arran  and  Mr.  Perry.  The  portion  along  my  own 
demesne  I don’t  allow  any  netting,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  Knox-Gore,  who  is  the  proprietor  oppo- 
site me — we  have  both  agreed,  and  never  allow  any 
netting  on  that  part  of  the  river.  That  arrange- 
ment at  present  exists  between  us ; therefore,  though 
I call  that  a fishery,  I say  it  is  not  a fishery  that 
should  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  tax.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  river  out  of  which  a salmon  is  taken 
should  pay  something  pro  bono  publico.  Every 
exertion  should  be  made  with  a view  of  destroy- 
ing these  depredators:  premiums  should  be  paid 
for  every  pike’s  head,  and  every  cormorant  killed. 
These  should  be  all  registered  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators. The  man  who  takes  them  should  get  a 
reward  for  every  nest  destroyed,  and  every  seal 
and  otter,  and  everything  that  interferes  with  a 
valuable  fish  should  be  destroyed  on  the  same 
principle  as  I would  destroy  tigers  in  India.  They 
are  no  earthly  use  to  us,  and  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive. But  until  you  go  properly  to  work  it  is  non- 
sense talking  about  hatcheries.  We  have  an 
enormous  amount  of  magnificent  spawning  grounds 
m the  Moy.  I venture  to  say,  for  the  fifty-two 
miles,  there  is  not  another  river  in  Ireland  will  give 
you  so  many  beautiful  natural  hatcheries  for  salmon 
as  the  Moy  presents.  It  is  a magnificent  breeding 
river:  the  greater  part  of  it  is  of  a sandy  bottom. 
As  to  the  poaching — poaching  by  human  beings — I 
think  the  Government  should  give  directions  that 
the  Constabulary  should  be  called  in.  If  you  allow 
me,  I will  read  a few  words  I wrote  down,  which 
w-ll  explain  my  idea  of  the  matter  better  than  1 


can  otherwise.  I think  the  Constabulary  should  be 
called  upon  to  assist,  with  a view,  not  to  preserve 
the  salmon — I leave,  entirely,  the  onus  of  that  on 
the  Conservators — but  with  a view  of  protecting 
the  peace,  because,  I think,  that  where  a mob  are 
collected  to  prevent  people  doing  what  they  have 
a legal  right  to  do — that  is  the  initiatory  step  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  Constabulary  should 
step  in.  The  main  thing  we  require  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  breeding  of  fish  during  the  close 
season  is  by  more  stringent  measures  to  punish  the 
offenders  by  imprisonment,  and  not  fine.  2nd. — 
The  destruction  of  the  natural  enemies  to  the  ova 
and  fry  of  salmon,  as  far  as  possible.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Shannon’s  remarks  in  that  respect — by 
rewards  for  the  destruction  of  cormorants,  mer- 
gansers, gannets,  and  such  like  birds;  otters,  and 
pike,  seals,  and  those  other  fish  that  are  in  the  sea 
fishing  for  fry.  There  should  be  an  alteration  in  the 
manner  of  netting  salmon  in  the  estuaries  and  fresh 
water  parts  of  the  river  by  preventing  the  practice 
of  dragging  the  river.  They  sweep  the  nets  right 
across  from  bank  to  bank,  down  the  river — the  same 
as  if  you  took  a rake  and  raked  the  walk  of  your 
garden  with  a view  to  exterminate  every  blessed 
weed  out  of  it.  This  goes  on  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  day — the  legal  hours  allowed  for  what  they 
call  drafting.  I call  that  dragging.  My  idea  of 
drafting  is  that  a net  is  to  be  put  at  a regular 
suitable  station,  and  the  net  is  put  out  and  makes 
its  haul.  Dragging  should  be  prevented,  and  also 
having  more  than  one  net  at  a time  in  the  river 
within  each  drafting  place,  and  when  that  comes 
in  let  that  go  out  again,  if  necessary ; but  I would 
not  have  a man  leasing  three  nets,  and  using  the 
three,  when  one  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
space  of  water.  I think  the  nets  should  be 
shortened.  They  are  too  long,  and  if  they  were 
shorter  there  would  not  be  the  same  fear  in  dragging 
the  river  in  this  way.  I think,  also,  the  mode  of 
drafting  should  be  assimilated — as  I explained  a 
few  minutes  ago — in  the  estuarial  part,  which  is 
hemmed  in  by  walls,  as  if  it  were  in  the  fresh  water. 
I think  there  should  be  a salmon  ladder  provided 
in  Ballina.  Two  or  three  summers  ago  it  was  a 
well-known  thing  that  the  salmon  could  not  ascend 
the  river — it  was  very  low — for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  I advocated,  at  the  time,  in  my  place  as  one 
of  the  Conservators,  the  putting  up  of  a salmon 
ladder,  and  it  was  opposed  by  other  members  of 
the  Board,  and  it  was  not  done.  I am  of  the  same 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  put  a 
salmon  ladder  there.  I think  all  used  fisheries 
should  be  assessed  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  for  the 
protection  of  the  fishery  pro  bono  publico.  I think 
the  Constabulary  should  be  empowered,  as  part  of 
their  regular  duty,  to  look  after  the  due  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  and  bye-laws  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  salmon  during  the  close  season,  and 
especially  when  called  upon  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  bailiffs.  I conclude  with  this  observation  : — 
Whenever  a decline  in  the  number  of  destroyers  of 
the  breeding  fish  and  fry  has  taken  place,  then,  if 
necessary,  to  establish  hatcheries  in  certain  con- 
venient and  well-arranged  localities,  for  which  the 
Government  should  advance  money  on  easy  terms 
as  a public  loan  repayable  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators by  annual  instalments  to  cover  principal 
and  interest.  That,  shortly,  embodies  all  the  recom- 
mendations I might  presume  to  give  of  what,  I 
think,  would  be  advantageous  for  preserving  the 
fish  in  the  Kiver  Moy. 

9674.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  consider  that  these 
cormorants  and  birds  of  prey  have  increased  in 
numbers? — I am  aware  of  one  fact — that  they  have 
two  breeding  places  now,  which  they  had  not  when 
I was  a boy.  They  breed  at  Carrowmore  and  Bally- 
more  lake,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moy,  The  Moy  is 
the  feeding  ground  for  all  these  fish. 

9675.  Was  it  not  always  so? — No ; these  habitants 

3 D 2 


May  12,  1900. 
Mr.  TJtreil  A. 
Knox,  j.a, 
u.u 
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itav  i2, 1000.  of  cormorants  were  not  in  existence  when  I was  a 
Mr.  Utred  A . *')07-  All  the  cormorants  that  came  up  then  came 

Knox,  j.p.,  up  from  the  sea. 

9676.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  in 
the  birds  of  prey? — The  natural  tendency  of  every- 
thing to  increase  if  they  are  not  destroyed.  Human 
beings  will  increase,  and  so  will  pike  and  cormorants. 
When  there  are  five  feeding  this  year,  and  they 
breed,  and  there  are  twenty  next  year,  they  go  to 
feed  in  the  same  place,  and  they  breed,  and  next 
year  sixty  will  feed  in  the  same  place.  That  is 
very  easily  accounted  for,  and,  I think,  pike  are 
increasing  enormously.  I remember  when  we  used 
tn  have  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  Moy,  and 
there  was  not  such  a thing  as  a pike.  I believe  I 
was  the  first  boy,  fishing  on  the  Moy,  that  killed  a 
pike,  and  we  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

9677.  Professor  MTntosh. — How  did  it  get  into 
the  river? — The  story  is  that  there  was  a gentle- 
man up  near  Castlebar  who  had  a pond  in  his 
demesne  in  which  he  had  pike.  He  wanted  to 
drain  this  pond  on  one  occasion,  and,  without  think- 
ing, he  let  the  water  run  away  from  the  pond,  and 
with  the  water  went  the  fish.  That  is  connected 
by  the  Turlough  river  with  the  Moy.  That  is  the 
story  I always  heat'd.  Over  seventy-five  years  ago, 
in  my  boyhood,  there  were  no  pike  known  to  be 
caught  in  the  Moy  by  any  chap  fishing. 

9678.  Chairman. — Were  there  no  pike  in  Lough 
Cullen? — No;  it  was  into  Lough  Cullen  this  river 
ran,  which,  they  said,  was  the  one  that  conveyed  the 
pike  into  the  Moy.  They  are  very  plentiful  now, 
and,  I think,  they  should  be  taken  by  nets,  or  shot. 
I would  also  let  people  take  them  in  the  river.  I 
have  cross-lined  for  pike,  and  we  have  killed  fifteen 
to  twenty  pike  in  a day  in  the  Moy.  Mr.  MDermot 
told  me  he  killed  a pike  42  lbs.  weight  in  a hole 
above  Foxford.  It  had  two  canfuls  of  fry  in  its 
stomach,  and  a 5 lb.  salmon. 

9679.  Professor  MTntosh. — Of  course,  you  know 
cormorants  are  protected  by  the  Wild  Birds’  Protec- 
tion Act? — A great  mistake.  The  people  that 
passed  that  Act  did  not  know  the  destruction  that 
cormorants  are  to  salmon  fry.  What  good  is  a 
cormorant  to  man  or  beast? 

9680.  Then  you  recommend  its  removal? — Cer- 
tainly ; I would  like  there  was  not  a cormorant  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  the  Moy  is  concerned. 

• 9681.  But,  you  know,  cormorants  are  sometimes 
used  for  fishing — for  commercial  piu-poses? — Not 
here,  sir;  we  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  money-making  yet. 

9682.  What  is  the  length  of  the  net  you  object 
to? — I am  told  they  are  200  yards  long,  and  that 
is  entirely  too  long. 

9683.  Between  the  bridges? — In  the  upper  part 
of  the  river. 

Mr.  Garvey. — One  hundred  and  twenty,  I think. 

Witness. — There  is  a natural  habit  with  the  Irish 
people  to  exaggerate,  and  they  told  me  200;  pos- 
sibly I should  take  30  per  cent.  off. 

9684.  Chairman. — The  Fishery  Inspectors  can 
do  all  that? — I suppose  they  can;  but  you  find 


there  is  a very  great  hesitation 
Conservators  to  do  those  things, 
that  salmon  ladder. 


on  the  part  of  the 
as  there  was  about 


— "“"2  oomerames  it  is  m June 

—we  get  a dry  June— and  other  times  we  get  a drv 
August  or  September.  Of  course,  then  the  fishiS 
is  over;  but  at  the  time  I spoke  of  it  interfered 
with  angling. 


9688.  Does  it  occur  frequently  ?— No ; it  may  be 
one  year  iu  ten,  or  one  year  in  seven ; but  for  the 
one  year,  I think,  a ladder  ought  to  be  there-  it 
can  do  no  harm.  * 


9689.  Then  your  impression  is  that  the  salmon 
have  decreased  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes  ■ I 
used  to  let  some  of  my  angling  to  English  gentle- 
men; but  I could  not  get  a single  tenant,  last 
year,  by  reason  of  the  bad  accounts  of  the  fishing 
and  I did  nob  catch  any,  myself. 

9690.  Have  you  kept  statistics  of  your  fishing?— 
No;  I have  let  my  fishing  to  Mr.  Petrie,  who  nets, 
and  these  other  gentlemen. 

9691.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  keep  statistics? — Certainly;  I think  everyone 
who  has  a fishery  should  be  bound  to  keep  statistics, 
and,  on  this,  1 think,  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be 
placed,  and,  moreover,  I think,  they  should  be 
verified  on  oath. 

9692.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  give  all 
your  returns  ? — N o. 

9693.  O’Conor  Don. — I think  you  mentioned 
that  you  and  some  of  the  other  proprietors  com- 
bined to  preserve  your  portion  of  the  river  in  a 
better  manner? — Yes;  Mrs.  Saunders  Knox-Gore, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  shore  on  the  opposite 
side  to  my  property,  has  combined  with  me  in  pre- 
venting any  netting  on  that  part. 

9694.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a combination  of  all  the  upper  proprietors?— I 
believe  Irishmen  could  combine  for  anything,  if  they 
liked. 

9695.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  them  to  com- 
bine ? — No,  I do  not. 

9696.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  rivers  in 
Scotland  the  proprietors  have? — I am  not  aware; 
but  I have  heard  of  it.  Personally,  I know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Scotch  rivers. 

9697.  You  don’t  think  such  a thing  would  be 
possible  in  the  Moy? — It  would  be  possible. 

9698.  What  I mean  by  possible  is  that  you  could 
possibly  get  the  proprietors  to  combine? — To  pre- 
vent netting.  Certaiinly  not,  because  the  netting 
is  more  profitable  than  angling  to  many  of  them. 
In  the  upper  portions  of  the  river,  where  the  salmon 
breed,  there  is  seldom  a seasoned  salmon  taken,  be- 
cause the  salmon  don’t  go  up  there  before  August 
or  September.  Those  people  won’t  combine  with 
you  at  all.  They  are  killing  the  goose  with  the 
golden  egg;  they  are  perfectly  careless;  they  don i 
care  to  combine ; they  have  no  object  in  combining. 
Part  of  my  property  in  Sligo  contains  some  of  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  Moy.  Mine  is  very  close  to 
where  the  Moy  rises. 


Mr.  John 
Garvey,  m.a. 


Mr.  John  Garvey,  m.. 

I have  acted  for  a considerable  time  as  law  agent 
for  the  Moy  Fishery  Company,  and  I have  had 
a.  eood  deal  of  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
salmon  fishery  Acts.  In  the  first  place,  I would 
like  the  Commissioners  to  understand  that  from  the 
weirs  to  the  sea  is  owned  by  the  Moy  Fishery  pro- 
prietors in  perpetuity.  That  is  all  the  tidal  water, 
and  I mention  that  in  connection  with  what  Mr. 
Utred  Knox  said,  that  between  the  bridges  there 


..,  Solicitor,  examined. 

were  nets  used  that  he  objected  to,  because,  he- 
said,  the  river  was  confined  there,  and  was  of 
same  kind  as  in  fresh  waters.  I think  that  is  no 
so.  It  is  not  only  tidal  there,  but  the  tide  e 
and  flows  to  such  an  extent  that  I have  seen 
difference  of  five  or  six  feet  in  the  water  at- 
particular  station  when  the  tide  is  in,  as  comp 
with  when  the  tide  is  out.  There  is  an  exceeding; 
heavy  flood  there,  and  when  it  comes  down  v . 
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rapidly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fish,  and  there  is 
no  comparison  between  that  station  and  the  still, 
calm  water  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Moy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  any  of  you  inspect  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Moy  you  will  find  that  there  is 
almost  no  current — it  is  almost  a dead,  still,  calm 
river — and  there  can  be  no  earthly  difficulty  in 
combing  fish  out  of  it  if  the  fish  are  there,  whereas 
at  these  particular  stations  between  the  bridges 
when  there  is  any  flood  on,  it  almost  passes  the 
wit  of  man  to  capture  the  fish.  As  regards  that 
particular  station,  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that  that 
station  had  only  been  fished  in  recent  times.  If 
your  lordship  will  look  at  the  certificate  from  the 
Commissioners,  which  issued  in  1870,  you  will  find, 
between  the  bridges,  a station  for  a fixed  draft  net, 
declared  to  be  legal  at  that  time,  and,  in  order  to 
have  got  that  certificate  in  1870,  it  became  neces- 
sary, as  your  lordship  knows,  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  Moy  fishery  to  have  proved  that  they  had  used 
that  fixed  station  in  the  year  1832,  so  that,  as 
against  the  suggestion  that  that  was  a modern  sta- 
tion, or  a place  only  fished  in  modem  times,  I prefer 
a document  dated  so  far  back  as  1870,  which  was 
based  on  evidence  that  must  have  related  back  to 
1832,  before  the  then  Commissioners  could  have 
certified  under  their  hands  that  the  owners  of  the 
Moy  fishery  had  a right  to  use  a net  at  that  par- 
ticular place.  No  doubt  they  used  the  net  in 
modem  times  more  frequently  than  it  was  used  in 
olden  times;  but  if  they  have  they  have  merely 
used  it  as  a draft  net,  although  they  have  a perfect 
right  to  use  it  as  a fixed  net,  and  if  anvbody  has 
to  complain  of  this  charge  that  is  made  against  the 
Moy  Fishery  Company,  I do  think  it  is  the  lady 
who  has  used  a lesser  remedy  than  she  might  have 
used,  namely,  used  a draft  net  instead  of  a fixed 
net,  and  the  reason  that  the  draft  net  was  used 
there  at  all  was  this,  that  when  the  walls  were  run 
by  the  Moy  Navigation  Company  down  the  river, 
the  result  of  it  was  that  it  created  a channel  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  and  the  fish  that  used  to  come 
up  formerly,  hugging  the  banks  here  and  there,  and 
were  captured  at  the  stations  by  the  nets  below, 
came  up  (a  great  number  of  them),  between 
these  walls,  and,  naturally,  the  lady  had  to  follow 
her  property  up,  and,  in  following  the  property  up 
she  organised  this  draft  net  used  at  the  bridges.  I 
consider  if  there  be  any  permanent  falling  off  in 
the  fish  in  the  River  Moy — on  that  subject  your 
lordship  and  the  other  Commissioners  have  the 
actual  statistics — no  figure  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  Moy  Fishery  Company.  So  far  back  as  the 
records  go — to  1814 — this  lady  has  ransacked  her 
books,  and  given  you  the  number  of  salmon  captured 
in  every  year,  and  given  you  a chart,  and  on  that 
chart  the  line  that  goes  across  represents  the 
average  year. 

9699.  Chairman. — Oh,  yes,  we  have  had  them 
fiom  several  fisheries? — So  your  lordship  will  see 
what  they  got.  As  regards  the  Act  of  1863  it 
would  have  been  most  material  for  the  observation 
I am  going  to  make  that  you  had  before  you  statis- 
tics showing  the  number  of  fish  that  were  taken 
between  the  weirs  and  the  lake  in  every  year  from 
1863  down  to  the  present  time,  and  that  would  give 
your  lordship  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
there  had  been,  as  a whole,  a decrease  in  the  River 
Moy,  or  not.  Beyond  all  doubt  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  capture  in  the  tidal  waters,  and  that 
decrease  has  averaged  about  8,000  salmon  or  up- 
wards. Now  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1863,  which, 
according  to  the  statements  that  led  up  to  it,  was 
. benefit  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  river,  and  to 
increase  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  river  as  a whole, 

occurs  to  me  that  the  result  has  distinctly  contra- 
dicted that  Act  of  Parliament,  unless,  indeed,  the 
«l?Pfr  water  fisheries  have  captured,  on  an  average, 
,000  fish  every  year.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
tne  upper  water  proprietors  have  not  disclosed  the 


figures,  because  then  we  would  be  in  a position  to  Jf'iy  12.  is 
say  whether  the  Act  of  1863  was  a beneficial  Act  or  M f, 
otherwise.  What  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  Garvey  ",, 
of  1863  was  the  influence  of  anglers,  with  whom' I, 
as  an  angler,  am  in  very  deep  sympathy,  and,  I 
think,  you  will  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  Moy 
Fishery  Company  has  been  such  in  the  past  as  to 
show  that  in  every  river  which  thev  owned  they 
were  most  generous  to  anglers,  and  if  it  were  only 
that  question  of  letting  up  a sufficient  number  of 
fish  for  anglers  to  have  good  sport — aye,  ten  times 
the  number  of  fish  that  would  be  necessary  to  give 
sport  to  anglers,  in  addition  to  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  spawning  purposes — I ask  you  to  con- 
clude that  the  Moy  fishery  proprietors,  who  own 
a fishery  valued  at  £2,527  a year,  held  for  ever, 
are  not  the  people  who  would  be  inclined’  to  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  nor  would  they 
be  inclined  to  deprive  their  friends  who  come  here 
year  after  year,  and  leave  money  in  the  district,  of 
the  pleasure  of  angling. 

9700.  I don’t  think  any  charge  of  that  kind  can 
be  made  against  Miss  Little? — No.  You  will  see 
that  when  that  Act  of  1863  passed — it  is  a matter 
of  history  that  between  the  Weirs  at  Ballina  and 
the  lake  there  was  not,  within  time  immemorial,  a 
single  net  fished  in  the  River  Moy.  Now  the 
result  of  it  has  been  that  an  Act  which  was  passed 
prima  facie  for  the  benefit  of  angling,  and  by  the 
anglers’  vote — the  result  has  been  that  since  that 
Act  was  passed,  in  these  upper  waters  we  now  have 
arrived  at  the  unfortunate  position  that  there  are, 
at  least,  twenty-four  nets  fished  in  that  stretch  of 
water.  For  (the  last  three  years,  whatever  the 
statistics  show,  there  has  been  a falling  off,  and  a 
serious  falling  off  in  the  capture  of  fish — no  matter 
what  the  prior  statistics  show — and  my  opinion  is 
that  the  river  in  the  upper  reaches  has  been  more 
and  more  fished  every  year,  until  it  has  now  reached 
■that  extent  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  salmon  to  get  up  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  or  for  angling  purposes.  I am  told, 
and  it  is  a matter  that  is  within  your  lordship’s 
knowledge,  that  it  was  never  really  intended  that 
the  rivers  should  have  been  netted  in  the  fresh 
waters,  under  the  Act  of  1863,  because  these 
fisheries  in  the  upper  waters  were  not  several 
fisheries  at  all,  they  were  merely  riparian  fisheries, 
and  it  was  only  by  a definition  in  the  Act  of  1863, 
namely,  the  13  & 14  Vic.,  cap.  88,  sec.  1,  amending 
and  re-enacting  another  definition  on  the  Act  of  1842, 
that  the  fishings  in  the  upper  waters — 'the  fresh  waters 
— became  several  fisheries  at  all,  and  Mr.  Longfield 
mentions  that  in  his  book,  that,  although  the  defini- 
tion brings  them  within  the  category  of  several 
fisheries,  he  doubts,  very  much,  whether  it  was. 
intended  that  they  should  have  the  meaning  of  a 
several  fishery  in  a tidal  water,  which,  of  course, 
was  held  under  a grant  from  the  Crown.  The 
£2,527  valuation  on  the  Moy  fishery  yields,  in  local 
taxation,  £550  annually,  and  not  a farthing  of  that 
comes  back  in  any  shape  or  form  to  preservation. 

And,  what  is  a more  remarkable  coincidence  is  this, 
that  when  the  Local  Government  Act  passed,  un- 
fortunately, a several  fishery  was  rated  under  the 
head  of  “ Other  hereditaments,”  and,  in  that  view, 
was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
grant,  and  hence  it  is  that  this  several  fishery 
which,  in  its  nature,  you  would  say  ought  to  have 
got  some  benefit  from  the  agricultural  grant,  or  else 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  use  some  proportion 
of  its  own  contribution  towards  its  own  preservation 
and  for  its  own  benefit,  is  now  in  the  unhappy 
position  that  it  receives  no  benefit  from  the  agri- 
cultural grant,  and  yet  not  one  single  farthing  of 
this  enormous  taxation  which  it  yields  reflects  back 
on  itself.  I would  respectfully  say,  subject  to  your 
lordship’s  opinion,  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  a reasonable  pro- 
portion fixed  by  some  at  a moiety  should  be  paid 
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a/fii/^12,  1800,  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  Conservators  for  the 
Mr  John  purpose  of  having  it  used  for  tie  benefit  of  the 
Garvey,  m..\.  river.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  fishing  the  fresh 
water  portion  of  the  river,  immediately  above  the 
tidal  flow,  for  it  is  quite  a pond  there,  it  is  so 
smooth;  but  when  you  go  higher  and  higher  you 
come  to  where  it  is  smooth  and  calm,  and  no  current 
until  you  come  to  a section  of  the  river  where  it 
i3  a mere  thread,  and  if  netting  goes  on  there, 
especially  as  there  cannot  be  very  great  supervision, 
and  human  eyes  are  not  very  plentiful  up  there,  it 
is  deadly.  I was  one  of  the  people  who  negotiated 
with  M'Dermott  when  Miss  Little  took  the  fishery, 
and  she  took  it  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a stranger,  and  has  only  fished  it  on  compara- 
tively rare  occasions,  and  taken  her  nets  off  long 
before  the  close  time.  And  I may  also  tell  you 
that  so  greedy  has  been  the  taste  for  other  fisheries 
that  this  greed  has  pursued  this  fishery  into  the 
very  lake — Lough  Conn — and  the  Chairman  knows 
that  Lough  Conn,  so  far  as  salmon  angling  is  con- 
cerned, is  confined  to  a narrow  area  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gortner  Abbey,  and  when  that  fishery 
was  about  to  be  taken,  to  my  own  knowledge,  for 
netting  purposes,  Miss  Little  stepped  in  and  took 
it  from  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  and  paid  a rent  from 
year  to  year,  and  never  made  any  use  of  it,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  being  mined  for  netting.  This  is  thrown 
out  to  show  your  lordship  who  are  the  parties  in- 
terested in  this  river  who  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  preserve  it.  As  regards  this  question  of 
contribution,  during  the  period  I have  been  in 
Eallina  no  interest  in  the  river  has  ever  contributed 
one  single  farthing  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  river  except  what  the  law  compelled  them  to 
do.  if  I except  the  Moy  Fishery  Company,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  Conservators  during 
that  period  you  will  see  that  the  Moy  Fishery 
Company,  in  addition  to  paying  their  licence  duty 
on  their  nets,  and  the  10  per  cent,  on  their  valua- 
tion, have  contributed  sums  varying  from  £600  to 
£1,000  a year  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
tributary  rivers  during  the  winter  season.  Now 
there  is  one  thing  I want  to  tell  you,  to  show  how 
this  transfer  of  property,  by  the  Act  of  1863,  unin- 
tentionally, from  one  person  to  another,  would 
result.  These  fisheries  in  the  upper  waters,  which 
never  yielded  anv  income  to  the  riparian  proprietors 
subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1863,  were  yielding,  at 
least,  £1,000  a year,  and  I have  known,  myself,  the 
Moy  Fishery  Company  to  pay,  for  years  and  years, 
for  half  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  weir, 
£400  a year,  and  that  is  the  section  of  the  river 
that  Mr.  Wilson  now  fishes,  and  it  was  taken  from 
them  because  they  would  not  pay  more.  As  re- 


gards the  removal  of  the  stones  between  the  bridpe 
I have  an  extract  from  a grant  of  the  Crown 
Moy  Fishery  Company-and  it  is  a mate?! 
your  lordship  can  see— it  is  a grant  of  the  bed  and 
soil  of  the  river,  and  they  did  not  remove  tW 
stones  without  first  considering  their  position 
These  were  stones  chiefly  carried  down  by  tte 
floods,  and  had  to  be  removed,  and  were  in  al] 
past  years  removed,  otherwise  they  could  not 
drag  their  nets  at  all,  and  anybody  who  watches 
the  nets  fishing  at  the  bridge  will  see  that  dav 
after  day,  the  nets  are  getting  tom  on  the  stony- 
that  have  been  carried  down,  and,  I venture  to 
think,  that  our  friend  Mr.  Wilson  took  the  same 
steps  in  his  own  fishery  to  remove  the  stones  that 
stayed  there.  I did  not  know  that  there  was  anv 
charge  of  that  kind  to  be  made,  nor  do  I think 
there  is  anything  in  it.  As  regards  fishing  on  the 
Lower  Moy,  I challenge  anybody  within  living 
memory  to  say  there  was  an  additional  net  put  by 
the  Moy  Fishery  Company  between  the  Weirs  and 
the  sea,  beyond  the  number  that  they  fished  as  far 
as  memory  goes  back.  They  have  a right  to  fish 
six  fixed  draft  engines,  and  that  extends,  practically, 
from  Ballina  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea’ 
when  it  comes  into  the  river,  is  so  wide  that  these 
nets  can  only  extend  comparatively  for  a short 
way  into  the  channel ; but  in  June  and  May  up  the 
river  you  can  shove  nets  from  one  side  to  another, 
and,  practically,  nothing  can  pass.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  salmon  must  get  past  the  nets  fished 
in  the  lower  waters,  otherwise,  would  not  this  lady 
have  caught  her  fish  in  the  lower  waters,  and  not 
exposed  herself  to  the  enormous  expense  of  follow- 
ing her  property  into  the  fresh  water,  and  paying, 
as  I believe,  at  this  present  moment  she  does,  £200 
or  £300  a year  for  fishings  in  the  upper  waters. 
I say  that  the  whole  cause,  if  there  be  a diminution 
— the  whole  cause  of  that  diminution  arises  from 
the  fact  that  people  become  greedy  for  these  fish- 
ings. When  several  people  had  fishings  where  there 
were  no  fishings  before,  the  greed  followed,  and 
that  created  the  competition,  ancl  the  result  was 
that  there  became  commercial  fisheries  in  the  fresh 
waters  where  there  ought  not  to  be  commercial 
fisheries  at  all,  because  everybody  knows  that  fish, 
when  you  get  a few  miles  above  the  Weirs,  are  unfit 
for  use.  The  crucial  question  is  what  becomes  of  the 
8,000  fish.  The  longer  fish  remain  in  fresh  waters 
the  worse  they  become,  and  so  epicurean  have  they 
become  hi  this  town  that  nobody  would  eat  salmon 
unless  it  was  taken  in  the  tidal  waters.  It  is  history 
repealing  itself,  for  the  Romans  were  particular 
whether  the  sturgeon  was  taken  high  up  or  low 
down  in  the  Tiber. 


Mr.  Atkinson  examined. 


9701.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  furnished  all  quired  it,  and  I also  made  out  a return  of  the 

the  returns? — I made  out  a return  in  case  you  re-  number  of  nets  fished  since  1862. 


Mr.  Peter 
Petrie. 


Mr.  Peter  Petrie  examined. 


9702.  Chairman. — Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the 
number  of  salmon  caught  each  year  on  your  waters  ? 
— I was  one  of  the  first  who  fished  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  there  has  been  a decrease  from  the  time 
I was  fishing  for  my  father  to  the  present  time  of, 
say,  about  60  per  cent. 

9703.  Does  your  return  show  the  number  of 
salmon  you  caught  each  year? — I haven’t  it  here; 
but  I can  supply  it  to  you  this  evening. 

9704.  Per-centages  don’t  help  us  until  we  know 
tho  standard? — We  fish  the  same  men  and  boats 
now  as  we  did  when  we  commenced,  twenty-five  or 


thirty  years  ago ; but  the  bed  of  the  river  has  g°t 
so  even  that  we  can  fish  tho  river  better.  I would 
suggest,  if  the  nets  were  shortened,  and  a lim^ 
put  upon  the  fishing  that  no  two  boats  go  out 
together.  There  are  twenty-four  or  twenty-fivi 
boats  fishing  in  the  fresh  water;  nearly  every 
leaseholder  has  different  stands  where  they  work 
two  boats,  and  then  they  work  other  boats  between. 
I think  it  would  be  better  if  we  were  allowed  to 
shorten  our  nets  and  let  no  two  boats  work  withri 
half  a mile  of  each  other. 

9705.  That  is  a question  for  the  Fishery  Inspec- 
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tors  to  determine  ? — The  length  of  our  nets  is  about 
110  yards,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  fifty, 
ia  some  places  sixty  and  seventy,  and  in  some 
places  but  forty-five  ; but  on  an  average  it  would  be 
about  fifty.  All  our  nets  should  be  shortened,  and 
half  our  boats  knocked  off — there  are  too  many 
boats,  altogether — and  I would  suggest,  in  order 
to  put  funds  into  the  Conservators’  hands,  to  double 
our  licences.  Those  two  nets  at  the  bridge — I re- 
member, about  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  was  an 
occasional  haul  there,  but  it  was  in  a short  space; 
but  now,  from  bridge  to  bridge  is  cleaned,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  when 


they  began  to  work  continually,  since  Mr.  Shannon  Xay  12, 1900 
became  the  manager.  That  is  the  key  of  the  whole  M p~ 
Moy,  and  since  that  there  is  a great  decrease  in  the  ^irie 
upper  waters.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Easkey  river 
there  is  a net  within  the  half-mile  circle.  If  the 
fish  gets  up  into  a small  river  they  can  throw  their 
anchor  and  come  right  round — there  is  nobody  look- 
ing after  them.  I thought,  last  season,  I could  get 
a keeper  down  there,  and  I was  out-voted.  It  is  a 
great  spawning  river;  but  they  allow  no  fish  to 
go  up  it. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16tii,  i900 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Sligo. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Walker,  in  the  Chair ; the  Right  Hon.  O’ Co  nor  Don  ■ 
Professor  W.  C.  MTnto.sh,  f.u.s.,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green.  * ’ 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutohinsok,  Secretary 


Mr.  Richard  St.  George  Robinson,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  Richard 
St.  George 


9706.  Chairman. — Now,  mil  you  give  us  your 
views  on  this  fishery  question  in  your  own  way  ? — 
There  are  good  and  bad  years  in  fishing.  It  runs, 
you  may  say,  in  cycles — so  many  good  years  and  so 
many  bad  years.  I have  got  a chart  here  (produced) 
showing  the  fish  that  were  captured.  (See  Appendix 
Part  II.,  Documents  No.  XX  VIII ) 

9707.  Do  you  mean  in  the  nets? — Yes. 

9708.  Does  it  show  by  per-centage  or  in  details, 
numbers? — Shows  it  in  number’s. 

9709.  One  of  the  best  years  on  record  is  1864. 
1892  is  equally  good.  1893,  I supose,  would  bo 
very  low? — 1893  was  low. 

9710.  1896  was  a fair  year.  1897,  1898,  1899 
bad  years? — Yes;  this  year,  so  far,  is  a good  deal 
better  than  last  year. 

9711.  Has  Colonel  Wood-Martin  an.  interest  in 
the  river? — He  is  the  owner  of  it — the  landlord. 

9712.  Mr.  Green. — This  is  taken,  I suppose,  from 
Mr.  Petrie’s  books? — From  Mr.  Petrie’s  returns. 
That  was  already  before  the  Fishery  Commission.  I 
have  the  actual  returns  here. 

9713.  Chairman. — Have  you  the  actual  numbers? 
— I have. 

9714.  Will  you  have  any  objection  to  hand  these 
to  the  Secretary,  because  it  is  very  interesting  in  as- 
certaining these  cycles? — He  can  have  these. 

9715.  Secretary. — These  can  be  printed? — They 

9716.  Chairman. — As  to  the  diminution  for  4lie 
last  few  years,  have  you  any  theory  to  account  for 
it? — No,  I have  not. 

9717.  You  say  it  is  in  cycles— that  is  your  idea? — 
Yes,  so  the  returns  show. 

9718.  1891  and  1892  are  exceptionally  good  years 
according  to  this  chart.  To  what  would  you  attri- 
bute the  increase  in  those  years— was  it  the  state  of 
the  weather?— Hard  and  frosty  weather  keeps  the 
fish  from  coming  in,  and  it  also  damages  the  spawn. 
In  this  river  the  chief  run  of  fish  is  in  October, 
November,  December,  and  January.  Netting  opens 
on  the  1st  of  January.  By  order  of  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  some  experimental  hauls  were  taken  in 
November,  1891,  they  took  forty-one  very  fine  fish, 
and  there  was  another  haul  in  November,  1899.’ 
Some  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  were  present  at  the 
hauls. 

9719.  How  do  you  stand  for  protection— preserva- 
tion?— We  protect  as  well  as  our  funds  permit. 

9720.  Is  it  good  or  bad?— It  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved, especially  if  the  Constabulary  were  allowed 
to  help. 

9721.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  they  help  you  at  pre- 
sent?— They  do,  to.  a certain  extent.  A good  deal 
depends  on  the  County  Inspector  and  the  police 
officers.  One  policeman  is  worth  ten  ordinary 
keepers.  The  fact  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
does  good. 

9722.  What  are  your  upper  tributaries  — the 
Dromahair  river?— Dromahair  is  the  chief  one. 
There  are  several  small  rivers  running  into  that 
R'Tghly,  there  are  140  miles  of  spawning  ground. 


9723.  Do  you  go  up  to  Manorhamilton?— Yes 

9724.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fish  on 
the  Drumcliif  river? — I do  not.  It  belongs  to  Mr 
Wynne  and  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth.  There  are 
seven  rivers  altogether. 

9725.  But  Drumcliif  river  would  be  in  the  Sligo 
district?— Yes;  and  also  the  Ballysodare  river. 

Chairman. — Well,  we  heard  of  that  from  Colonel 
Cooper. 


9726.  O’Conor  Don. — How  many  nets  have 
you? — Four  on  the  Sligo  river  two  fixed  nets  and 
two  draft  nets. 


9727.  Chairman. — And  no  inland  water  nets!— 
There  are  no  inland  water  nets  either  here  or  at 
Drumcliif. 


9728.  O’Conor  Don. — The  number  of  nets 
was  the  same  during  the  whole  of  this  period?— The 
same.  If  the  fishing  was  bacl  they  knocked  off  sonu 
of  the  nets. 


9729.  Mr.  Green. — Do;  you  think  the  salmon  are 
prevented  in  coming  into  the  harbour  more  than  they 
used  to  be? — I cannot  say  from  my  own  experience.  I 
know  a great  many  nets  along  the  coast  are  fished 
anchored  at  both  ends.  Up  at  Easlcey,  outside  the 
Sligo  district,  I have  seen  as  far  out  as  you  can  see  on 
a calm  day  drift  nets  800  or  900  yards  running  out. 

9730.  Do  those  occur  at  all  to  the  east  in  the  Milk 
Harbour  direction? — The  only  place  I have  seen  the 
drift  nets  is  at  Easlcey ; but  I have  seen  the  ordinary 
draft  net  fixed  at  both  ends. 

9731.  Have  those  been  fishing  in  that  same  way 
during  the  time  that  you  have  been  working  these 
nets? — I think  drift  nets  are  a new  innovation  as  far 
as  my  information  goes. 

9732.  O’Conor  Don. — When  you  say  new  how 
long  do  you  mean  ? I have  only  known  it  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  They  might  have  existed 
longer  than  that  in  other  places,  but  they  have 
certainly  not  come  up  the  Easlcey  way. 

9733.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  statistics  show 
a very  great  diminution  in  the  last  two  years— 1898 
and  1899? — Yes,  they  do. 

9734.  What  is  your  general  impression  with  regard 
to  the  salmon  in  the  district? — I cannot  offer  any 
opinion  about  it.  Probably  next  year  we  might 
have  a very  good  year. 

9735.  In  1891  and  1892  you  had  remarkable 
fishing? — They  were  two  very  good  years. 

9736.  In  fact  the  very  best  in  your  whole  list?— 
Well,  except,  I think,  1864. 

9737.  Yes,  1864  is  about  the  highest,  but  those 
two  years  are  exceptionally  high? — Those  two  years 
are  the  best  we  have  any  record  of. 

9738.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  since  1861 . 

I only  know  the  river  myself  since  1874. 

9739.  Have  the  nets  increased  in  the  harbour  o 

beyond  it  ? — I cannot  sav  that.  . 

9740.  Do  you  know  the  nets  in  the  harbour  now- 
— There  are  four  nets  in  the  Sligo  harbour;  they 
have  always  been  there  I think. 
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9741.  Two  fixed  nets — are  the  fixed  nets  successful  ? 
__I  believe  they  a re. 

9742.  More  successful  than  the  others  ? — I should 
say  so. 

9743.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
weirs? — No  I have  not.  There  are  no  salmon  boxes 
in  the  weirs  there.  They  are  simply  both  milling 
weirs.  There  used  to  be  salmon  boxes,  but  they  were 
done  away  with  in  1864. 

9744.  Can  the  salmon  get  readily  up? — Yes,  when 
there  is  water  they  can.  Very  often  in  this  river  in 
the  summer  there  are  no  salmon  to  go  up  ; the  great 
run  of  fish  is  over. 

9745.  Were  these  years  1898  and  1899  charac- 
terised by  long  periods  of  dry  weather? — I don’t 
recollect  it. 

9746.  Chairman. — 1899  was  fairly  good  to  August. 
But  your  fishing  would  be  over  by  then? — Yes  it  is 
early  fishing.  The  bulk  of  the  net  fishing  is  over 
now. 

9747.  Professor  M'Xntosh. — Is  there  any  poaching 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood? — I have  no  doubt 
there  is  plenty. 

9748.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such? — I have 
r.o  great  knowledge  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sligo. 


But  I have  of  another  district  which  I suspect  is  tie  Ha;,  is,  i9uo. 
same.  — - 

9749.  Mr.  Green, — Are  there  any  nets  used  in  the  St'Georea* 
Streedagh  direction? — There  are;  but  Mr.  Petrie’s  Robinson, nr. 
manager  is  here  and  can  tell  you. 

9750.  What  I aim  at  is  this  — if  there  is  any 
obstruction  to  salmon  entering  the  river  whether  it  is 
to  the  east  or  the  west  of  the  harbour  ? — I don’t  know 
much  about  the  north  end.  I know  there  are  nets 
fishing  at  Streedagh,  but  I never  saw  them  myself. 

If  I might  make  the  suggestion,  these  commercial 
fisheries,  if  I might  so  describe  these  fisheries,  they 
are  all  rated  and  the  County  Council  get  all  the  rates, 
and  contribute  nothing.  I do  not  for  a moment 
suggest  that  the  County  Council  should  have  any 
control  over  the  fisheries.  I think  that  would  be 
making  it  worse,  but  they  might  give  us  back  some  of 
the  rates,  say  half,  towards  the  preservation  of  the 
river. 

9751.  O’Conor  Don.  — At  what  is  your  fishery 
rated  ? — The  Sligo  Fishery  is  rated  at  £140. 

9752.  The  Secretary. — Did  I ask  you  for  a return 
of  the  valuation? — No,  but  I can  get  it  for  you. 

9T53.  O’Conor  Don. — Is  £140  your  valuation, 
or  what  do  you  pay  ? — £140  is  the  valuation  on  which 
I pay  rates  and  taxes. 


Mr.  Manley  M.  Palmer  examined. 


9754.  Chairman. — Will  you  give  us  your  views  on 
the  fishery  ? — 1 am  principally  concerned  in  the  rod 
fishing.  I have  been  fishing  these  waters  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  I may  say,  and  the  fishery  has  gone  from 
lad  to  worse.  In  fact  it  has  gone  to  nothing  as  far 
as  rod  fishing  is  concerned.  I have  not  killed  a fish  in 
six  years  in  the  lake  or  river. 

9755.  That  is  on  the  top  of  Lough  Gill? — Yes,  I 
rent  one  of  the  best  fishings  on  the  lakes,  and  I have 
free  permission,  or  had  free  permission,  to  fish  almost 
the  entire  fishery  in  the  lake,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  I have  not  taken  a fish.  I have  a keeper  who 
fishes  much  more  often  than  1 do,  and  I don’t  think 
lie  averages  more  than  two  fish  a year — trolling,  rod 
fishing,  and  every  other  way.  I would  not  say  so 
much  about  that ; but  we  do  not  see  any  fish.  In 
other  days  we  saw  twenty  or  thirty  fish  rise  before 
rain.  Now  you  may  be  on  the  same,  ground  before 
rain  and  before  flood  comes,  and  you  do  not  see  one  fish 
rise.  There  is  no  show. 

9756.  Have  you  auy  theory  for  the  diminution  of 
the  fish?— I have  a lot  of  theories. 

9757.  Thatis  what  wewanttO  hear? — The  first  theory 
is:— In  old  days,  when  there  was  fishing,  the  rod  fishing 
went  up  and  down  with  the  changes  in  the  season. 
When  the  season  opened  on  the  1st  February,  we  had 
lots  of  fish.  Every  man  on  the  lake  got  fish.  Then 
they  put  it  back  a fortnight,  and  the  fishing  somewhat 
fell  off.  I am  speaking  roughly.  Then  they  put  it 
back  a month,  and  rod  fishing  very  much  fell  off. 
Then  it  was  put  forward  a fortnight  again,  and  it 
somewhat  improved.  But  now  it  is  back  to  the  1st 
January,  and  we  put  a good  deal  of  it  down  to  that — 
not  all ; I won’t  say  all.  Then  we  hold  that  the 
ladder  in  Sligo  is  entirely  in  the  wrong  place.  The  ladder 
is  in  a comer.  There  is  a much  larger  stream  running 
through  what  is  called  the  Bulldog,  which  the  fish 
meet  first  before  coming  to  the  ladder,  and  they  keep 
fooling  about  in  this  strong  stream,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  many  of  them  never  hit  the  ladder  at  all, 
and  so  go  down  with  the  tide.  I don’t  know  what 
they  do  ■ but  the  ladder  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong 
Face.  You  can  see  it  for  yourselves.  My  opinion  is 
mat  the  ladder  should  be  close  to  the  Bulldog,  where 
the  strong  stream  of  water  is. 

9758.  O’Conor  Don. — Has  the  ladder  been  always 
111  nTe  8ame  place  ? — Since  it  was  built. 

9759.  Chairman. — When  was  it  built?  -Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 


9760.  O'Conor  Don.  — You  had  good  fishing,  Mr- Manley  M. 
although  it  was  in  that  wrong  position? — Yes,  I have  mer' 
killed  as  many  as  fifty-five  fish  to  my  own  rod  in  the 

lake  and  river  in  one  year,  not  counting  all  my  friends 
and  keeper  bad.  Now  I have  not  killed  a fish  for 
six  years.  I have  been  out  on  beautiful  days  and 
never  seen  a fish  rise. 

9761.  Chairman. — -Were  any  fish  caught  up  there 
at  the  top  of  the  lake  ; that  is  Colonel  Whyte’s,  is  it 
not  ? — I have  not  heard  that  there  were  over  a dozen 
fish  caught  between  the  lake  and  the  river.  I think 
my  keeper  got  one  or  two.  He  was  fishing  constantly 
lake  and  river.  I was  out  myself  once  or  twice,  but 
got  so  disgusted  I would  not  go  out  any  more. 

9762.  You  have  given  us  one  cause  for  the  diminu- 
tion ? — The  ladder  is  another,  and  want  of  pro- 
tection is  decidedly  one  of  the  great  causes.  The 
ordinary  bailiff  that  you  give  50s.  or  £3  to  is 
nob  worth  6c?.  In  the  first  place  he  does  not 
want  to  prosecute,  and  in  the  next  place  he  is  afraid 
to  prosecute.  He  is  so  bullied  if  he  does  that  practi- 
cally there  is  no  such  thing  as  prosecution  by  the 
ordinary  small  bailiffs.  It  is  perfectly  useless.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  appoint  three  or  four  men 
who  would  watch  the  chief  beds  and  leave  the  others 
altogether  than  to  spend  the  money  scattered  over  a 
lot  of  small  keepers.  And,  I think,  the  only  way  it 
will  ever  be  done  in  these  large  districts  would  be  by 
allowing  the  police,  when  they  bad  time,  to  look  after 
the  spawning  beds  and  give  them  any  fines  they  were 
the  means  of  getting  inflicted.  And  the  coastguards 
also.  One  year  the  police  undertook  it  in  this  dis- 
trict, Manorbamilton,  and  the  Conservators  promised 
to  give  them  £12  at  the  end  of  the  season.  But  the 
police  were  not  allowed  to  receive  the  money. 

9763.  That  is  by  the  authorities  ? — The  authorities 
refused  to  allow  them  to  receive  it.  But  if  the  police 
are  not  allowed,  and  not  asked  to  look  after  the 
spawning  beds  during  the  season  you  may  practically 
give  up  trying  to  preserve  the  spawning  beds  in  this 
country,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  funds  to  put 
on  good  men,  and  it  is  no  use  scattering  it  over  a lot 
of  men  who  are  afraid  to  prosecute.  They  saysquarely 
they  are  not  going  to  have  their  heads  broken  for  fifty 
shillings.  Then  thei  e is  another  thing.  Of  course  I 
cannot  prove  it,  but  I believe  there  has  been — I do 
not  say  now — but  there  has  been  a lotof  illegal  fishing 
going  on  down  the  Channel  The  ladder  here  has 
been  constantly  found  stopped.  Last  week  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  Court  who  saw  it  stopped,  and  the 
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May  10. 1900.  owner  of  the  fishery,  Colonel  Wood  Martin  himself, 
Mr.  Manley  M.  hais  year  had  to  go  and  clear  the  ladder,  and,  we 
Palmer.  believe,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  is  done 
designedly,  and  there  is  nobody  now  to  look  after 
that.  There  is  no  bailiff  appointed  by  the  Conserva- 
tors. W e had  great  trouble  in  getting  a warrant  for 
one,  and  paying  the  man  ourselves,  but  they  would  not 
allow  a farthing  of  the  fund  to  go  to  the  inau  who  looks 
after  the  river.  I think  Mr.  Robinson  gives  £2, 
but  he  is  the  only  man  connected  svith  the  net  fishery 
who  in  any  way  helps  the  preservation  of  the  ladder. 
And,  as  1 say,  I cannot  prove  anything ; but  if  I 
believe  a third  of  the  stories  I heard  about  people 
poaching  at  illegal  hours  it  is  no  wonder  there  are  no 
fish  in  the  river.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence.  There 
are  men  in  Court  who  could  give  evidence  if  they 
wished,  but  they  won’t,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

9764.  Have  pike  increased  greatly  in  Lough  Gill  1 — 
No,  they  have  diminished  greatly.  There  is  not  one 
now  to  fifty  formerly.  And  J attribute  it  to  the  shoot- 
ing that  has  gone  on  on  the  lake  and  down  at  this  en  L 
My  keeper  was  out  on  Sunday  for  a whole  day  and  he 
never  touched  a fish.  I would  suggest  that  all  fishery 
prosecutions  be  heard  before  the  Resident  Magistrate 
alone.  It  is  a notorious  fact  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  were.  There  are  certain  influences  used 
constantly  when  fishery  prosecutions  are  on,  and  the 
Resident  Magistrates  would  be  able  to  hear  the  thing 


impartially,  and  we  are  all,  every  one  of  us  »i 
tlnng  is  on,  whether  we  like  it  or  not’  n.nf' 
by  one  or  another.  DOfc>  Caiu’*®d 

9765.  O’Conor  Don. — Have  you  anv  on  i • 
to  make  of  the  remission  of  fines  i— Great  * mPlauit 
I do  not  know  that  we  had  many  remissj  ^ 
generally  over  the  country  when  magistri'^ 
either  for  fish  or  game,  and  the  thing  J sent  , mi 
Dublin,  they  are  probably  not  consulted  at  Vjj 
the  fine  is  reduced  to  a mere  farce  Thor,  *i  . 
another  thing.  I understand  draft  nets  are  usedT  “ 
Wemtl.0el,aot.datmght.  H«y  8,y  fe  floD 
but  I doubt  if  any  fish  are  ever  thrown  hick  thZ  ’ 
caught  in  them.  That  is  constantly  going  on  at  nil? 
I am  told,  in  tbe  *um„l_draft  Li  S „st2 

fo..  the  capture  of  Homier,  I am  qdtolSSS 
a lot  of  harm  to  the  salmon. 

9766.  Chairman— I suppose  these  are  the  su»sm. 

t'ons  you  wish  to  give  us  (—These  are  all  I have  to 
give;  but  I lay  particular  stress  on  directions  beim, 
giv.-n  to  the  police.  If  not  your  business  here,  as  2 
as  I know,  m the  wild  districts  of  Ireland  would  £ 
worth  very  little.  The  ordinary  keeper  won’t  prose- 
cute,  or  if  he  does  he  gets  into  so  much  trouble  that 
he  won  t do  it  again.  The  name  of  the  police  havin2 
the  care  of  it  would  lie  worth  more  than  tveotr 
of  these  bailiffs  ; and  I would  suggest  that  the  uulic'e 
get  all  the  fines.  v 


Mr.  W.  R. 
Fenton. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Fenton,  Crown  Solicitor,  examined. 


9767.  Chairman. — Will  you  give  us  your  views  1 — 
I know  a good  deal  about  the  mode  in  which  fishing 
is  carried  on  for  salmon  in  the  sea  along  the  coast  of 
Sligo  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  yearn  back,  and  I have 
sailed  along  the  coast  for  many  years  ; in  fact,  I know 
the  coast  from  Killala  Bay  to  close  to  Sligo.  There 
is  salmon  fishing  extensively  carried  on  along  the 
whole  of  that  coast.  The  salmon  generally  run  one 
way.  They  generally  run,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  from  the  north,  along  the  coast  towards  the 
Moy,  from  the  coast  of  Donegal,  down  Sligo,  towards 
the  Moy ; and  I have  seen  miles  of  nets  illegally 
fished  in  full  view  of  the  coastguards  and  everybody 
else,  and  no  notice  whatever  taken  of  them.  I do 
not  say  it  is  the  coastguards’  duty,  though  they  are 
supposed  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  this  busi- 
ness ; but  I have  seen  the  nets  illegally  fished,  and  I 
have  seen  the  fishing  carried  on  quite  close  to  the 
coastguard  station  and  no  interference. 

9768.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  made  part 
•of _ the  duty  of  the  coastguards? — Well,  my  lord,  I 
think  that  some  person  ought  to  have  some  special 
power  in  the  case.  I think  what  is  everybody’s  busi- 
ness is  nobody’s.  The  police  are  supposed  to  look  after 
this,  the  Conservators  are  supposed  to  look  after  it 
the  coastguards  are  supposed  to  look  after  it,  the 
water  bailiffs  are  supposed  to  look  after  it,  and  the 
•upper  and  lower  proprietors  are  always  fighting  as  to 
which  is  to  look  after  different  parts  of  the  river ; and 
the  end  is  that  nobody  looks  after  this  business.  The 
wonder  to  me,  from  my  experience,  is  that  with  the 
miles  of  fixed  nets  on  the  coast  the  salmon  ever  «et  up 
to  the  river  and  lakes  at  all.  Miles  of  iixed°  nets. 
Some  are  supposed  to  be  drift  nets,  some  are  supposed 
to  be  what  they  call  tram  nets,  but  they  anchor  one  end 
and  take  a haul  of  salmon  out  at  one  side  or  the  other 
All  these  nets  are  most  illegal,  fixed  at  both  ends  and 
left  there  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  and  catching 
salmon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  drift  nets  I do 
not  know  if  your  lordship  too™  how  a fined  net  is 
fished  in  the  sea.  U is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  there  is 
an  anchor  dropped  from  the  boat  when  half  the  net  has 
been  shot,  and  they  can  turn  one  way  or  the  other  and 
these  nets  are  fished  that  way  during  the  whole 
season.  Then  I should  say  that  Mr.  Palmer’s  sue 
gestion  about  portion  of  the  fines  being  given  to 
the  coastguards  and  to  the  police  would  be  a very 


good  suggestion  indeed.  I do  uot  think  it  is 
fair  to  call  upon  people  who  have  other  duties 
to  perform,  like  coastguards  and  police,  I do  not  think  < 
it  is  at  all  fair  to  ask  them  to  volunteer  in  thfi 
business,  and  if  they  were  asked  to  do  this  duty  the 
fines,  or  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  fines,  ought  to  be 
allotted  for  the  trouble  they  would  have  in  exercising 
that  supervision.  I know  these  Government  officials 
do  not  care  to  volunteer  in  matters  of  that  sort.  They 
say  they  are  not  paid  for  it.  The  water  bailiffs  are  paid 
for  it,  and  they  don’t  like  to  interfere ; but  if  there  were 
some  provision  made  following  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  it  would  lie  a good  thing.  I have  a good 
deal  of  experience  of  police  acting  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  illicit  distilling,  ami  they  are  very  keen  at  1 
the  business ; one  of  the  reasons  being  that  they  get 
part  of  the  fines  as  an  inducement  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  doing  duty  like  thutthatthey 
are  otherwise  not  paid  for.  I consider,  my  lord,  that 
the  Conservators,  as  a constituted  body  for  the  pun 
pose  of  regulating  the  granting  of  licences  and  the 
management  of  fisheries,  both  inland  and  the  sea,  are 
with  certain  exceptions  the  most  corrupt  body  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  And  I have  personal  know- 
ledge that  Conservators  have  got  illegal  fishing 
done,  that  they  have  got  fishing  done  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  that  whenever  a prosecution 
was  instituted,  and  I have  been  in  cases  myself  that 
where  the  particular  case  touched  the  particular  fish-  > 
iug  of  a particular  Conservator,  and  where  it  was  not 
in  his  interest  that  that  particular  offence  should  be 
put  down.  I have  known  that  Conservator  to  canvass 

the  justices,  and  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  try 
and  get  the  defendants  off.  I do  not  wish  to  mention 
any  names  at  all ; but  it  is  a notorious  fact  known  to 
everybody  in  the  county,  that  every  one  of  these 
Conservators  has  his  own  set  of  justices.  I have 
known  the  most  horrible  jobs  to  be  done  in  this  town, 
where  a great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  by  the  police, 
and  where  the  offences  were  apparently  as  clear  as  the 
noonday;  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  get  a conviction. 

9769.  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest  for  that? 

— It  is  very  hard  to  suggest  a remedy  for  that  at  all,  ( 
because  everybody  about  here,  my  lord,  has  got  hm 
own  justices.  I don’t  know  how  to  suggest  a remedy 
for  that.  And  that  not  alone  applies  to  fishery  pro- 
secutions, bub  to  almost  every  other  sort  of  prosecution 
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that  takes  place.  Merely,  apropos  of  the  constitution  formed  by  water  bailiffs  as  being  properly  done  at  all,  Ma'J  16’ 19J0- 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  I do  not  think  the  because  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a man  to  act  as  a water  Mr  K,  W. 

jjoard  of  Conservators  as  at  present  constituted  is  a bailiff.  He  can  only  be  taken  from  a certain  class,  Feiltua- 

oper  one  for  the  supervision  of  salmon  fishing  at  all.  and  without  using  any  disparaging  language  towards 
I think  there  ought  to  be  some  official  body  paid  by  them  as  a class,  he  is  generally  a person  that  would 

Government  to  look  after  that  particular  business,  just  as  soon  join  in  the  killing  of  salmon  on  the 

and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  owners  of  fisheries  spawning  bed  himself  as  anybody  else.  It  is  very 
and  the  persons  interested  in  fisheries  would  be  happy  hard  to  get  them,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a remedy 
to  be  taxed  to  some  small  extent  for  the  purpose  of  for  the  protection  of  the  upper  waters  during  the 
pavin'*  un  independent  official,  who  should  be  a person  spawning  season.  But  I do  not  think  the  class  of 
of’ the  highest  responsibility,  and  who  should  be  a people  whoare  employed — the  ordinary  country  farmer 

person  not  open  to  be  influenced  by  any  particular  or  his  son,  employed  as  caretakers  or  as  water  bailiffs 

individual.  I think  that  the  Board  of  Conservators,  I do  not  think  they  are  sufficiently  reliable.  Some  of 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  leads  me  to  believe,  is  a body  them  are  I know,  but  a great  many  are  persons  who 
that  should  not  have  the  power  they  have  at  present,  will  take  the  fees — and  they  are  very  small — take  the 
They  all  have  their  sympathies.  Some  of  them  are  fees  for  acting  as  water  bailiffs,  and  most  likely  if  you 
upper  and  some  of  them  are  lower,  and  there  are  go  out  at  night  during  the  spawning  season  and  see 
some  of  them  that  are  very  low  down  indeed,  and  I lights  along  the  river  you  may  see  some  of  these  very 
think  that  some  Government  official,  if  the  salmon  gentlemen  heading  the  gang  who  are  taking  away  the 
fisheries  in  this  country  are  capable  of  being  salmon.  At  any  rate  you  hardly  ever  see  prosecutions 

developed  at  all,  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  by  them.  You  know  the  fish  are  being  disturbed  on 
developed,  for  they  are  a great  source  of  the  spawning  beds,  and  are  being  killed,  and  you 

industry  to  the  public — I certainly  think  some  hardly  ever  see  a prosecution  by  these  gentlemen." 

Government  official  ought  to  be  paid  to  exercise  9771.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Do  the  police  not 
a supervision  over  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  in  assist  you  here? — Well,  the  police,  if  their  attention  is 
particular  disti-icts,  and  not  leave  them  to  a lot  of  called  to  anything,  would  assist, 
people  some  of  whom  are  actually  actively  employed  9772.  But  have  they  done  so  in  the  past?— They 
in  illegal  fishing  from  season  to  season.  Last  season,  have  done  so  on  a few  occasions.  To  my  knowledge 
I am  aware  as  a fact,  that  a person  who  is  a high  1 have  prosecuted  in  cases  in  which  the  police  were  ; 
Conservator — I won’t  say  what  district  he  belongs  to  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  bench  was  packed, 

—lie  was  caught  at  my  instance  with  fixed  nets,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  not  at  all  as  they 

instead  of  drift  nets.  Drift  nets  are  supposed  to  be  ought  to  have  terminated.  The  police  do  not  care 

nets  free  to  move  about,  whereas  this  gentleman  who  for  following  up  a business  of  that  sort, 
is  a Conservator  and  a great  man,  by  the  way,  in  pro-  9773.  No,  but  they  willingly  assist  you  when  they 
tenting  salmon  fisheries  in  the  country,  last  season,  are  asked  ? — They  willingly  assist  if  asked  to  go,  and 
1899,  his  boat  was  seen  going  out  to  his  net  where  it  if  a particular  offence  is  pointed  out  to  them.  If  I 
had  been  fixed  the  whole  night,  and  a quantity  of  said  “ I expect  to  see  such  and  such  a thing  take  place 
salmon  taken  out  of  the  net  and  put  into  that  boat,  to-night,  you  go  and  look  after  it”  they  would  go. 
and  when  he  was  detected  he  went  out  to  sea  and  9774.  Chairman. — Or  if  it  was  said  bailiffs  would 
made  himself  scarce.  be  in  danger  in  a certain  place  ? — Yes  ; I don't  think  it 

9770.  Mr.  Green. — Does  this  business  go  on  only  is  at  all  fair  to  expect  the  police  to  turn  out  at  all 
in  the  Easkey  direction ; does  it  go  on  to  the  east-  hours  in  the  night  to  act  as  ordinary  water  bailiffs, 
ward  ? — The  particular  offence  I am  after  speaking  I d6n’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  them ; but  they 
about  took  place  at  Easke.y.  That  was  only  one  boat,  are  always  willing  to  do  anything  when  asked  about 
There  were  several  boats  besides.  I am  only  giving  it. 

that  piece  of  evidence  aprojws  of  a gentleman  who  9775.  O’Conor  Don.— Is  there  any  hatchery  in 
put  up  to  be  a protector  of  fisheries  and  a Conservator,  this  district  ? — Colonel  Cooper  has  a hatchery  at 
and  whose  boat  was  actively  employed  at  this  illegal  Ballysodare,  and  he  gets  salmon  from  various  places, 
fishing.  But  there  were  several  other  boats,  and  that  He  exchanges  spawn,  I think,  with  some  of  the  other 
is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  coastguard  station,  rivers.  He  has  been  trying  a lot  of  experiments. 

They  do  not  care  in  the  least.  These  nets  are  left  9776.  Chairman. — The  Rhine  salmon  he  has  im- 
anchored  at  both  ends,  and  the  consequence  is  they  ported  there,  they  say,  don’t  rise? — They  say  they  are 
are  full  of  salmon.  I don’t  regard  the  duties  as  per-  very  bad  for  angling. 


Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  j.p.,  examined. 


9777.  Chairman. — Are  you  a fisherman  ? — I fish 
the  Ballysadare  and  Sligo  rivers.  I am  employed  by 
the  lessee  to  net. 

9778.  You  are  employed  by  Mr.  Petrie? — Yes. 

9779.  What  do  you  wish  to  tell  us  ? — I wish  to 
tell  you  that  salmon  is  going  back  instead  of  going 
forward.  It  is  on  the  decrease. 

9780.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that? — Well,  ac- 
cording to  what  I notice  myself,  I notice  any  amount 
of  fish  going  up,  but  I never  see  one  coming  back. 
I live  close  by,  and  I notice  that  the  fry  cannot  pass 
down.  When  they  were  passing  down  they  were 
always  good  fish,  the  fry  and  the  spents.  The  last 
few  years  they  have  not  returned  at  all,  only  what  is 
very  small. 

. 9781.  There  is  nothing  done  here  to  stop  the  fry 
m the  way  of  mills? — No,  there  is  attention  paid  by 
the  mill  here.  Everything  that  is  asked  to  be  done 
is  done. 

9782.  You  think  the  fish  are  destroyed  in  the 
spawning  beds  ? — I really  believe  they  are.  The  last 
seven  years  there  was  not  a prosecution  on  this  river, 
although  poaching  is  going  on  as  hard  as  ever. 


Whether  the  water  bailiffs  are  not  inclined  to  prose-  Mr-  .-Vrclubal11 
cute  I cannot  say,  but  there  is  no  prosecution.  The  Kobmson'  J P‘ 
fish  can  be  seen  going  up  and  they  cannot  be  seen 
coming  back. 

9783.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  tell  us ; anything 
else  that  occurs  to  you? — There  is  nothing  comes 
under  my  notice,  only  I really  believe  the  fish  are 
being  done  away  with. 

9784.  You  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Petrie’s  nets 
had  anything  to  say  to  that? — I would  not,  for  I 
am  constantly  at  the  nets,  and  I say  the  take  is  very 
small,  which  his  books  can  show.  It  is  very  hard  for 
eight  men  to  stand  the  whole  day  for  one  fish. 

9785.  The  netting  has  been  the  same  as  always  ? 

No,  there  has  been  a bye-law  to  limit  the  nets. 

9786.  The  fish  don’t  come  back,  and  you  say  that 
is  owing  to  want  of  preservation  ? — No,  sir.  They 
don’t  come  back. 

9787.  O’Conor  Don. — Do  you  think  the  pre- 
servation was  better  formerly? — Well  I do,  sir. 

9788.  In  what  way? — In  this  way.  Formerly  there 
were  prosecutions,  buo  now  there  are  none.  Whether 
it  is  the  Land  League,  or  the  agitation  league,  or  any 
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sr«v  ib,  1900, 
Mr.  Archibald 
Robinson. 


Dr.  Creighton, 


other  league  I do  not  know,  but  prosecutions  have 
ceased.  They  won’t  prosecute.  That  is  the  way  to 
put  it. 

9789.  Professor  M’Intosh.— Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  nets  in  the  harbour  ? — I ought  to 
know,  for  I am  thirty  years  fishing  the  nets  in  the 
harbour. 

9790.  These  nets  are  set  to  catch  sea  fishes  and 
flat  fishes,  I suppose,  at  the  estuary  ; you  know  about 
these  nets! — Oh,  yes  ; they  continually  draft  along 
the  estuary  for  those  fishes. 

9791.  Who  does  ? — The  public  at  large. 

9792.  Do  they  catch  salmon  as  well  ? — They  will 
catch  anything  that  comes  into  the  nets. 

9793.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  experience? — I 
do  of  my  own  experience  know  that  they  have  caught 
salmon  and  drafted  trout— the  full  of  boxes  of 
them. 

9794.  Do  they  fish  the  whole  year? — No,  but  in 
the  open  season  there  is  no  protection  there. 

9795.  Do  they  fish  only  in  the  open  season?— In 
the  open  season  for  sea  trout.  Presently  they 
are  drafting. 

9796.  It  was  stated  they  capture  sea  fish  as  well  ? 
— No  doubt,  they  will  catch  whatever  is  around. 


9797.  Wlmt  do  they  go  out  ojiemiblj  t„ 

They  generally  go  out  to  oatch  anythw  tw“* „ 
m their  net.  ° nat  c°mes 

9798.  Chairman. — Have  you  asked  , 

they  are  starting  what  they  say  they  are  ™‘Whea 
catch  1— Some  of  them  would  say  they  were  JK?  to 
to  catch  herrings.  y £0mo  oat 

9799.  Professor  M'Intosh.  -Do  they  never  m » 
to  catch  flounders  7 Yes,  this  river  j, 

SoSera”y  ^ Pr6t6“8"f 

9800.  During  the  close  season  as  well  as  tie  n 
semonl-Inthe  close  season  I knew  it  to  he  <£35 

s)i°nLt5r‘“-'-T,“t 

9802.  Professor  M‘InTOsn._mat  do  they  mete 
of  the  salmon  thus  caught  1— There  has  been 
amount  of  trout  sold  here  in  the  close  season  hi 
mdtawMd  t0  my  °™  k“0'riet’6e  to  public  st 

9S03.  Have  these  nets  increased  lately  in  nrnnber ! 
— Well,  they  are  increasing  in  number.  I will  tell 
one  man  my  take  and  he  will  try  to  get  the  same  tint 
year  himself. 


Dr.  Creighton  examined. 


9804.  Chairman. — What  rivers  do  yon  know? 

The  Erne  and  the  Bundrowse. 

9805.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  salmon 
fisheries  ?— With  regard,  sir,  to  the  failure  of  salmon 
or  otherwise  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  because  the 
statistics  don’t  go  far  enough  back.  You  have 
already  received  from  Mr.  Moore  a per-centage  chart 
— I purpose  handing  it  to  you  now— the  weight  of 
fish  killed  from  1819  to  1830  (produced).  ° 

9806.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Erne  ?— Yes ; 
this  is  taken  from  a trial  that  took  place  at  Lifford  in 
1830  against  a distillery  company,  and  Dr.  Sheil,  who 
was  then  the  lessee,  gave  the  amount  of  fish  killed 
and  he  gave  the  weight.  Iu  1819  the  weight  was 
over  113  tons.  I have  not  the  record  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  But  in  1823  it  was  684  tons, 
then  61,  76,  74,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Moore’s  chart  only 
gives  the  percentage,  but  I have  taken  the  normal  by 
guess  work  at  50  tons  and  constructed  a per  centage 
chart,  and  I call  your  attention  to  this,  that  the 
difference  between  the  best  year  on  record,  1819,  and 
the  worst  year  in  those  days  is  greater  than  the 
difference  in  Mr.  Moore’s  chart  between  his  best  and 
his  worst.  This  chart  (produced)  may  show  it  better. 
This  is  1875  down  to  last  year.  This  is  constructed 
on  a per-centage  scale  too,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  less  than  the  other  difference.  But  of 
■course  we  cannot  compare  them  directly  as  Mr 
Moore  refuses  to  give  the  weight. 

9807.  You  don’t  know  the  standard  to  work  by  1 

I don’t  know  the  standard  to  work  by. 

..  9.80.?'  “ t®*11?  of  no  me  '-Except  to  show 

that  the  difference  between  a good  and  a bad  year 
in  those  days  was  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

9809.  At  this  period  there  was  no  close  season  ? 

We  1 that  is  taken  from  a copy  of  the  record  of  the 
trial,  from  which  it  appears  there  was  a close  season 
anu  it  was  not  observed. 

9810.  The  weekly  close  time  did  not  exist?— It 
appears  it  did,  but  it  was  notobserved.  Aninteresting 
figure  that  came  out  at  the  trial  was  that  Dr  Sheil 
was  paid  £55  Irish  per  ton  for  the  salmon.  It  might 
be  of  interest,  as  showing  the  value  at  that  time.  ° 

j ,q-  , suPP°se  you  have  nothing  between  1826 
and  1875?— No,  nothing  between. 

9812.  The  ranflj,  of  the  Erne  ha.  been 
pretty  good  7— It  it.  Of  course  there  are  isolated 
eases  of  poaehmg,  but  they  don't  amount  to  much  iu 
the  Erne  itself. 

9813.  Mr.  Moore  contributes  a great  deal  l_He 
does  practically  the  whole. 


9814.  Do  you  know  about  the  Bundrowse  ?-I 
fished  in  years  gone  by  on  the  Bundrowse  and  lived 
close  to  it,  and  know  it  pretty  well.  It  has  practically 
been  ruined,  not  in  the  present  lessee’s  time,  hut  prior 
to  it.  It  has  been  ruined  by  over-fishing.  But  I am 
told  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has 
recovered  considerably. 

9815.  You  are  a more  or  less  scientific  man. 
Will  you  tell  us  why  the  fish  go  up  there  in  February, 
and  don’t  go  up  the  Erne  until  May  ?— It  is  a point 
of  great  difficulty.  The  suggestion  is  made  by  the 
coast  fishermen  that  the  smolts  come  down  the 
Bundrowse  at  a different  period  to  what  they  come 
down  the  Erne.  Of  course  in  the  Erne  they  come 
down  at  the  usual  season.  In  the  Bundrowse  the 
coast  fishermen  state  the  smolts  don’t  come  down 
until  July  or  August. 

9816.  Therefore  they  cannot  return  the  same  year! 
— They  cannot  return  the  same  year,  and  they  may 
form  the  early  run  of  spring  fish  in  the  Bundrowse. 
The  explanation  they  give  is — if  you  refer  to  a map  of 
Lough  Melvin,  the  River  Bundrowse  does  not  flow  out 
of  the  exact  end.  It  comes  out  at  the  side.  The 
smolts,  in  coining  down,  keep  along  the  shore,  and 
are  said  to  get  lost  in  this  bight  or  end  of  the 
lake,  and  take  a couple  of  months  to  find  the  opening 
of  the  river.  Of  course  I give  that  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  statement  is  made. 

9817.  The  same  observations  would  apply  to  the 
Bunduff  ? — No,  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  lake. 

9818.  Does  it  not  come  out  of  a lake  up  the 
mountains  ? — Yes ; but  I don’t  think  the  salmon  can 
get  up  there.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  Esk, 
an  extremely  late  river,  that  does  coiue  out  of  a lake ; 
but  it  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  only  in  a large  flood  the 
fish  can  get  up. 

9819.  Mr.  Green. — Has  the  descent  of  the  smolts 
been  observed  by  a competent  authority  in  the  Bun- 
drowse?— Well,  I have  not  observed  it.  I cannot 
go  on  a private  fishery  to  observe  them;  but  the  state 
ment  is  made  that  the  eel  nets  kill  a large  number  of 
smolts,  which,  of  course,  might  well  happen  if  the 
smolts  would  come  down  late  in  the  season. 

9820.  Chairman. — Come  down  after  the  l»t  July  1 
— Yes,  sir. 

9821.  Mr.  Green. — In  the  Shannon  we  have  hid 
evidence  of  two  runs  of  smolts — one  in  the  ordinary 
time  in  spring,  and  another  in  the  autumn — and  that, 
on  account  of  the  lakes,  might  be  a parallel  case  to 
this.  The  second  run  there  might  be  parallel  with 
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the  run  in  the  Bundrowse,  and  for  the  same  reason  ? 
— Certainly. 

9822.  Chairman. — It  seems  odd,  because  they  must 
•spawn  earlier  in  the  upper  waters  ? — As  far  as  we 
know  the  fish  in  both  Lough  Melvin  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  Erne,  spawu  at  the  same  time.  The 
fish  that  run  up  in  the  very  early  spring  don’t  seem 
to  spawn  a bit  before  those  that  run  up  at  the  end  of 
the  summer. 

9823.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  Bundrowse  district 
good  1 -It  was  not  good,  bub  a good  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  during  the  last  year  or  two  upon  it, 
and  it  is  much  better  now. 

9824.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  to  tell 
us— any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  1 — The  question 
of  hatcheries  is  what  I have  really  been  more  con- 
cerned with  than  anything  else  on  the  Erne.  On  the 
Erne  the  Belleek  sluice  gates  practically  ruin  all  the 
.spawning  neds  between  Belleek  and  the  sea. 

9825.  It  destroyed  the  district  between  the  river, 
and  Belleek,  but  1 did  not  think  it  affected  them 
between  Belleek  and  the  sea? — It  does  so  this  way. 
When  the  gates  are  raised  the  flood  comes  down 
with  a rush.  I have  seen,  some  years  ago,  the  river 
rise  a couple  of  feet  in  about  an  hour.  At  that  time 
anglers  complained  they  were  actually  in  danger  while 
wading  owing  to  the  water  being  let  down  so  suddenly. 
These  violent  changes  in  water  level  and  rate  of  flow- 
ing rain  the  spawning  grounds  both  by  washing  away 
spawn,  (fee.,  and  smothering  the  beds  with  sand  and 
mud.  During  the  last  few  years  more  cai'e  has  been 
taken  to  open  and  close  the  gates  gradually  bub 
enormous  damage  is  still  done.  That  being  so,  of 
course  if  the  spawning  beds  are  destroyed  we  must 
replace  the  fish  otherwise,  by  hatching  fry  in  the  hatch- 
ery. If  we  can  rear  to  the  fry  stage  with  a loss  of 
about  10  per  cent,  out  of  100  eggs  we  are  ninety 
to  the  good.  Then  the  question  comes,  what  is  it 
most  advisable  to  do  with  the  fry,  is  it  better  to  turn 
them  into  the  river  or  try  to  protect  them  in  ponds 
until  they  are  still  older.  My  present  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  better  to  turn  them  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  Moore  made  some  ponds  at  Cliff,  and 
we.  tried  to  protect  them  there  and  to  feed  them 
artificially,  but  it  was  not  a success,  the  losses  were 
so  great  from  cannibalism.  I could  give  you  statistics 
about  the  size  of  the  fish.  At  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  months  there  will  be  a difference  of  a couple 
of  inches  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  fry, 
though  both  turned  out  at  the  same  time. 

9826.  Do  you  think  the  hatchery  at  Cliff  is  in  the 
right  situation  for  the  whole  river  ? — 1 do.  I don’t 
think  there  is  much  advantage  in  turning  out  fry  in 
tributariesabove  Lough  Erne,  because  there  areso  many 
pike  and  coarse  fish,  with  only  small  protection,  and 
the  smolts  would  never  reach  the  sea. 

9827.  Mr.  Green. — During  the  time  the  cannibal- 
isation  was  going  on  was  the  fry  fed  ? — We  tried 
artificial  feeding — Armistead’s  fish  meal— and  they 
took  it  a little,  but  not  much.  We  also  tried  stagnant 
ponds  for  the  breeding  of  crustacece,  &c.,  and  were  not 
very  successful. 

9828.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  size  were  your 
rearing  ponds  where  you  put  the  fry  in?  Were  they 
extensive  ponds  1 — No,  they  were  comparatively  small. 

9829.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  you  put  in 
these  ponds,  and  the  size  of  the  ponds  ? — On  the  1 0th 
of  May  to  the  13th  of  May,  1898,  we  put  about 
10,000  fry  into  one  pond,  which  was  about  forty  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  about  four  and  a half 
feet  deep  in  the  centre.  On  November  16th  we 
drained  the  pond,  and  we  found  that  the  longest  fry 
measured  four  and  three  quarter  inches,  and  we  found 
that  the  smallest  fry  were  no  larger  than  when  first 
turned  out.  That  would  be  about  one  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a quarter.  The  fry  four  and  three  quarter 
inches  long  weighed  100  grains. 

9830.  Were  there  any  plants  in  the  pond? — Yes, 
we  planted  a few  water  lilies,  and  the  water  race 
was  planted  on  the  side  with  water  cress  and  other 


aquatic  plants,  and  there  were  two  small  stagnant  wvj  is.  ukj>. 
ponds  alongside  which  flowed  into  this  pond.  — 

9831.  So  that  vegetation  was  considerable? — Was  ' c,CIS  t0ft* 
considerable. 

9832.  Were  various  forms  of  life,  such  as  small 
shell-fishes,  there  ? — Yes,  we  got  a large  number  of 
fresh  water  shrimps  and  Daphnia. 

9833.  And  pond  snails  ? — Yes  ; but  they  would 
hardly  feed  so  many  fry. 

9834.  Y ou  are  aware  in  Perthshire,  at  Stormonfield, 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  to  the  srnolt  stage 
without  much  loss  ? — We  have  not  succeeded.  Per- 
haps our  ponds  were  overcrowded  and  had  a deficient 
water  supply. 

9835.  It  is  well  known  that  the  larger  will  eat  the 
smaller,  those  of  one  year  eat  those  of  the  previous 
year? — We  draft  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
put  all  of  a size  together. 

9836.  Your  ponds  seem  small? — That  was  the 
smallest.  We  have  another  one  of  the  same  depth 
and  three  times  as  wide. 

9837.  Even  that  is  not  a very  large  pond  ? — No. 

Mr.  Armistead  suggests  a pond  of  seven  acres,  and  to 
put  the  fry  into  it.  But  the  difficulty  there  is  the 
danger  of  eels.  They  destroy  an  enormous  number  of 
young  fry. 

9838.  Your  present  opinion  is  that  it  is  best  to  put 
them  out  into  the  river  ? — In  the  present  condition  of 
our  ponds  it  is.  At  the  expiration  of  a year  we  found 
a large  proportion,  about  one  fourth,  had  assumed  a 
silver  coat.  Those  would  be  from  four  and  a half  to 
six  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  their 
weight  would  go  up  to  360  grains. 

9839.  Did  you  calculate  the  per-centage  ? — The  loss 
was  too  enormous. 

9840.  Of  those  remaining  how  many  ? — About  one 
fourth. 

9841.  Did  you  keep  the  rest  till  the  end  of  the 
second  year  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  at  present  in  a pond 
and  we  purpose  emptying  it  next  week.  I could  give 
you  a large  number  of  data  of  exact  weight  if  you 
thought  they  wore  of  any  use. 

9842.  A few  typical  cases  of  the  weight  of  the 
largest  and  smallest  of  the  same  age  at  particular 
periods  would  be  useful? — Yery  well;  I can  easily 
supply  that. 

9843.  Are  your  rearing  ponds  protected  in  any 
particular  way  ? — The  smaller  ponds  are  very  deep, 
which  puts  any  damage  by  herons  out  of  the  question. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  a filter  at  each  end  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  fry,  which  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do.  The  larger  ponds  are  too  shallow 
to  my  mind,  but  we  purpose  having  them  deepened. 

9844.  Have  you  bushes  round  the  pond?— -Some 
have  been  planted,  chiefly  willows. 

9845.  You  do  not  try  other  kinds  of  food  than  Mr. 

Armisteacl’s  1 — No,  except  natural  food.  I sent  some 
boys  with  muslin  nets  to  collect  water  insects  and 
empty  tl  era  into  the  pond. 

9846.  You  did  not  try  the  old  Stormonfield  plan 
of  boiled  liver? — I do  not  think  that  was  tried. 

9847.  A very  cheap  and  successful  method? — I 
think  it  was  tried  before  1 had  anything  to  do  with 
the  ponds. 

9848.  Chairman. — There  is  no  hatchery  on  the 
Bundrowse  ? — No ; but  I think  some  ova  have  been 
put  down  there  from  the  Erne — some  trout  ova.  We 
tried  an  experiment  this  winter  which  is  rather  in- 
teresting, because  I have  not  come  across  a record  of 
its  being  tried  before,  and  that  was  with  a view  to 
introduce  new  blood.  We  got  the  milt  of  a salmon 
sent  down  from  the  Bann,  and  fertilised  a lot  of  ova 
ol  an  Erne  fish  with  it,  and  although  it  was  ten  hours 
on  the  way  the  results  have  passed  our  expecta- 
tion, we  have  a lot  of  extremely  fine  fry.  Then 
the  reverse  was  tried,  some  milt  was  sent  from  the 
Erne  to  the  Bann  and  Foyle,  and  was  equally  success- 
ful. 
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9849.  Professor  MTntosh. — That  is  quite  a com- 
mon experiment? — Two  bottles  were  sent  to  tho 
Erne  from  the  North,  one  was  completely  filled  with 
milt  and  corked.  The  other  was  only  one-third  filled 
with  milt,  and  it  was  theu  filled  up  with  water, 
and  that  was  equally  as  successful  in  fertilising  the 
ova  as  the  one  in  which  the  milt  was  pure. 

9850.  You  hatch  only  salmon  ? — We  hatched  a few 
brown  trout  with  a view  to  using  them  as  food  for  the 
larger  smolts.  We  thought  of  using  coarse  fish  to 
feed  the  eighteen  months’  old  smolts. 

9851.  What  kind  of  coarse  fish? — I suggested 
perch. 

9852.  It  would  be  safer,  perhaps,  to  keep  to  the 
trout? — We  can  easily  drain  our  pond.  Then  another 
point,  too,  that  was  put  before  me  the  other  day  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  salmon,  and  that,  I 
think,  there  may  he  something  in,  is  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  if  there  is  a very  dry  season  there 
will  be  less  water  in  the  river  and  a deficiency  of  food 
in  it  for  smolts.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  check 
thus  given  to  the  growth  of  these  smolts  may  prevent 
their  becoming  such  large  and  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
if  they  got  good  food  from  the  first. 

9853.  You  mean  food  in  the  fresh  water?— Yes, 
for  the  smolts. 

9854.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
receive  a check  from  want  of  food  in  fresh  water?— 
Well,  there  are  some  data  that  would  lead  me  to 
suspect  it. 

9855.  It  is  a very  unusual  thing?— Want  of  food 
in  proportion  to  the  number. 

9856.  I think  further  investigation  would  be 
needed?— Further  investigation  would  be  needed  on 
that  point ; but  it  is  a thing  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  failure  of  salmon  may  not  be  altogether  due  to 
the  failure  of  food  in  the  sea. 

9857.  Have  you  an  idea  that  the  food  has  lately 
failed  in  the  sea? — Perhaps  I should  not  say  failure 
in  the  food  in  the  sea,  but  some  cause  in  the  sea  that 
we  do  not  know  of. 

9858.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  there  is  a failure  of 
food  in  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water.  There  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  a failure  of  food  in  the  sea  ?— Well,  yon 
have  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  salmon  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  one  year  and  not  in 
another. 

9859.  Chairman— You  have  seen  the  effects,  and 
not  knowing  the  cause,  you  attribute  it  to  an  unknown 
cause?— Yes,  or  theorise  a bit  as  to  the  possible 
cause. 

9860  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell  us  ? 
— If  there  is  anything  else  you  wish  to  know.  Of 


9861.  We  have  heart!  that,  I thinlt,  evemhereL 

And  the  question  of  taxation.  J e ~~ 

9862.  What  do  you  mean  by  taxation 
what  you  heard  front  a gentleman  here. 

9863.  How  would  you  suggest  to  provide  . , 

the  establishment  of  hatcheries -you  thint 5™|* 
ment  aid  1 — Personally  I am  rathir  against  Gov!!!!.’ 
meat  aid  directly.  I think  the  Government  ougK 
provide  money  io  investigate  the  life  history  „f  .!! 
salmon,  and  the  host  way  of  roaring  it,  and  the  con, 
mercial  people  would  very  soon  take  it  up  if  you  „n 
them  howto  do  it.  My  suggestion  would  be  ,h„ 
tho  money  that  now  goes  to  the  County  Council 
the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  ought  to  go  to  a Govern 
merit  fund  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  life  history 
oi  tlie  salmon  thoroughly  investigated.  1 

9864.  Jou  would  lose  money  if  nothing  was  found 
out? -Oh,  the  Government  could  afford  to  lose  the 
money,  where  naturally  a private  individual  would 
liesmate.  I would  not  be  justified  in  advisin'*  Mr 
Moore  to  make  a large  pond  at  an  expense  of  £100  or 
£120,  but  that  might  be  done  by  the  Government  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  generally.  With  re- 
gard to  the  close  time,  I reallv  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  change.  The  weekly  close  time 
is  ample  to  allow  sufficient  fish  to  get  up  the  river. 


9866  That  would  dopeud  very  much  upon  where 
he  was  in  the  first  week  of  the  close  time,  the  distance 
he  had  to  run  ?— Yes.  One  other  point  with  repaid 
to  the  destruction  of  parr  aud  smolt  by  trout  fishers. 
What  we  are  doing  on  the  Erne,  and  I think  it  is 
amply  sufficient,  is  putting  a stop  to  boys  fishing. 
Adults  are  allowed  to  fish  while  the  smolts  are  de- 
scending. Boys  are  not  permitted  to  fish.  Adults 
fishing  for  trout  are  fishing  in  water  where  the  smolts 
do  not  lie.  But  I have  seen  boys  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen with  far  more  parr  and  sinolts  than  they  could 
carry. 


9366.  A hoy  would  not  catch  more  than  a couple 
of  dozen  of  parr  ? — I think  a veiy  material  amount 
of  damage  is  done  by  children.  They  fish  in  the 
shallow  water  just  where  tho  smolts  are  coming 
down. 


9867.  Mr.  Green.— Do  you  prohibit  boys  fishins 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

9868.  If  you  don’t  allow  boys  to  begin  you  w 1 
never  have  any  anglers  at  all  ? — They  can  pick  it  up 
very  quickly,  and  they  cim  always  go  up  to  the  lakes 

The  Commiesion  then  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  MAY  18th,  1900. 

AT  11.15  O CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s. ; and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Alfred  Moore  Munn  examined. 


9869.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Crown  Solicitor 
for  County  Londonderry  ? — No,  sir,  1 am  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Londonderry. 

9870.  And  you  wish  to  explain  some  clauses  of 
the  Fisheries  Bills,  I believe? — Yes;  and  a few 
more  matters  I just  wish  to  mention. 

9871.  You  may  give  the  statement  in  your  own 
way? — First  of  all  I should  say  that  I was  a prac- 
tising solicitor  for  some  fifteen  years  before  I was 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  and  I was  solicitor 
for  the  Londonderry  Board  of  Conservators,  and 
for  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries,  and  I prosecuted 
and  advised  for  many  years  in  conection  with  other 
Boards  of  Conservators — Coleraine  and  Bally- 
shannon — so  that  I have,  to  some  extent,  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  Fishery  Laws. 

9872.  A considerable  experience? — I am  also  one 
of  the  lessees  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Salmon 
Fisheries,  and  have  experience  of  fisheries  generally, 
as  well  as  being  a practical  angler  to  some  extent. 
1 want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts.  With  regard  to  the  Foyle  we  have  had  no 
diminution,  I may  say,  in  the  supply  of  salmon; 
there  has  been  a fair  average  supply,  so  that  I really 
have  no  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Foyle, 
with  this  exception,  that  there  has  been,  in  recent 
years,  a gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  pollu- 
tions discharged  into  the  Foyle,  and,  although  it 
has  not,  apparently,  as  yet  made  any  actual  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of  fish,  at  the  same  time,  I think 
it  is  very  calculated  to  do  so. 

9873.  Pollutions  from  mills,  I suppose? — In  the 
Foyle  the  pollution  is  not  so  much  from  mills  as 
from  towns. 

9874.  The  sewage  of  towns? — Yes;  unfortu- 
nately it  has  gone  beyond  that  in  one  instance, 
which  I don’t  wish  to  more  than  simply  indicate, 
inasmuch  as  proceedings  have  been  taken  in  regard 
to  it,  and  that  is  the  discharge  from  the  town  sewers 
in  Omagh  of  tar,  which  has  caused  considerable 
destruction  in  fish  in  that  tributary  which  runs 
into  the  Mourne,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Foyle. 

9875.  Professor  M'Intosh. — From  the  Gas 

Works? — We  believe  it  to  be  from  the  Gas  Works, 
hut  it  comes  through  the  town  sewers;  but  that, 
as  I say  at  the  present  moment,  is  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  solicitor  for  the  Foyle  Company, 
who  are  the  lessees.  It  is  principally  with  regard 
to  the  Bann  I desire  to  make  my  remarks.  In 
regard  to  the  Bann  there  has  been  a very  consider- 
able failure.  Up  to  1885  there  was  a fair  average 
fishing  in  the  Bann;  since  the  year  1885  there 
has  been  a falling  off  of  fully  50  per  cent.  Now 
vrith  regard  to  that  I want  to  emphasize  two 
facts.  I think  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  examined  before 
your  Commission,  gave  you  a chart.  If  I might 
ask  your  attention  to  that  chart  for  a moment  you 
toII  see,  with  regard  to  the  net  fishing  in  the  Bann, 
au  average  of  twenty-six  years.  (Chart  produced.) 
You  see  at  a glance  the  failure  of  the  Bann  since 
1885.  That  is  the  first  fact  I draw  your  attention 
to.  The  second  is  this : that  about  1880  to  1885 
commenced  the  growth  of  the  turbines,  and  if  you 


compare  these  two  periods  I think  you  will  May  is,  i9ou. 
find  one  of  the  elements  that  caused  the  diminu-  ^ ,77'  , 
tion  of  the  supply  in  the  Bann.  There  is  another  Moore  Mumi. 
cause:  the  discharge  of  poisonous  matters — the 
poisoning  and  the  pollution  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Bann;  and  a further  cause  is  the  abstraction 
of  water  for  mills  from  the  rivers  them- 
selves. Now  with  regard  to  the  turbines.  As 
I told  you,  from  1880  to  1885  this  growth  of  tur- 
bines commenced  in  the  Bann,  and  the  results 
were,  as  you  see  there,  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the 
law  in  respect  of  turbines  was  very  stringently 
enforced  by  the  Conservators  of  the  Coleraine  dis- 
trict at  the  instance  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fisheries  Company,  and  other  persons  interested  in 
these  fisheries,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  prosecutions.  But  the  law 
was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
both  with  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  fisheries  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  mill  owners,  so  that, 
in  1892,  the  mill  owners  introduced  a Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macartney,  who  was  member  for  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Antrim,  and  is,  I think,  now  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty.  He  took  up  the  case  of  the 
mill  owners,  and  introduced  this  Bill.  The  Bill 
was  referred  to  a Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I was  instructed  by  my 
clients  to  appear  before  that  Committee,  and  the 
matter  was  inquired  into  for  over  two  months 
Mr.  Macartney  sat  on  that  Committee.  He 
examined  the  witnesses  for  the  mill  owners,  and 
he  cross-examined  all  the  witnesses  who  were  op- 
posed, or,  as  he  thought,  hostile  to  the  mill  owners' 
interests,  and,  in  fact,  acted  as  their  advocate  in 
every  way.  During  that  inquiry  there  were  two 
Inspectors  of  Fishery  examined — Mr.  Hornsby 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brady — there  were  a large  number 
of  mill  owners,  and  a considerable  number  of 
fishery  proprietors  and  owners,  expert  evidence  of 
persons  who  made  turbines,  and  of  engineers  who 
understood  their  construction.  There  was  a large 
number  of  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Scotch  fishery  laws,  the  Eng- 
lish fishery  laws,  and  the  Irish  fishery  laws, 
as  bearing  on  one  another,  and  on  this  point  as 
to  turbines,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brady  was  instructed 
by  the  Committee,  provided  with  funds,  and  directed 
to  make  experiments  with  regard  to  these  turbines, 
and  he  did  so,  and  reported  to  the  Committee.  So 
you  can  see  at  once  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
turbines  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  before  that 
Select  Committee  in  1892.  During  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  it  was  suggested  by  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee,  and  by  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  experts,  that  the  matter  was  quite  open 
to  compromise  as  between  the  parties,  with  the 
result  that  I prepared  a Bill  which  I submitted  to 
Mr.  Macartney,  who  was  acting  for  the  mill  owners. 

That  Bill  was  adopted  by  him.  It  was  put  before 
the  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Macartney  himself  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
first  two  formal  clauses  of  the  millers’  Bill  (pro- 
duced). The  remaining  clauses  were  all  struck  out. 
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.v<v/ 18, 1 POO.  and  the  compromise  Bill  was  substituted  for  it,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  that  Bill  was  reported  by  that  Committee,  and  the 
Moore  Munn.  reason  that  no  steps  were  taken  in  regard  to  that 
reported  Bill  at  the  time  was  that  immediately — ■ 
almost  immediately — on  the  rising  of  that  Com- 
mittee Parliament  was  dissolved.  I draw  your 
attention  to  one  section  of  the  mill  owners' 
original  Bill — the  fourth  section.  You  will  see  from 
that  section  that  even  the  mill  owners  impliedly 
admit  that  under  certain  circumstances,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a necessity  for  some  protection  in  regard 
to  turbines.  There  is  the  Bill  (produced)  that,  as 
amended  was  reported  and  adopted  by  the  Select 
Committee.  You  see  a couple  or  three  alterations 
there  in  red  ink.  Those  were  alterations  necessi- 
tated by  loose  drafting  in  the  hurry  of  the  occasion 
when  it  was  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  these 
alterations  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Macartney,  and 
adopted  by  him.  That  Bill,  from  1892  to  the 
present  time,  was  introduced  every  year.  It  never 
could  be  passed,  because  there  was  so  much  public, 
business  to  be  done  that  a px-ivate  member  never 
got  a chance  of  getting  his  Bill  through.  And  the 
result  is  that  up  to  the  present  year  that  Bill 
has  been  before  the  House.  This  year  it  was  intro- 
duced again,  and  has  got  a stage  further  than  it 
has  ever  got : it  was  read  a second  time  on  the 
9lh  of  May  last.  That  Bill  is  an  exact  facsimile 
of  the  amended  Bill,  with  the  alterations  you  see. 

9876.  We  have  had  this  Bill  before  us? — That 
is,  really,  the  history  of  the  turbine  question  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  time.  As  I understand  it,  it 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  as 
it  does  up  liei-e  with  us  in  the  North;  but  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  extend  a good  deal 
further.  As  you  see,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Good- 
body,  taken  before  you  in  Dublin,  he  intimates  that 
I he  motor  power  by  turbines  is  so  improved  that  the 
use  of  turbines  will  increase.  That  being  the  state  of 
the  turbine  question,  I understand  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  way  that  this  is  not  a matter  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Commission,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  said  to  be  more  a dispute  between  mill 
owners  and  fishery  owners;  but  I take  it  that 
that  is  not  the  view  of  your  Commission;  that  it 
is  within  your  powers  to  consider  every  question 
which  affects  the  diminution  of  the  salmon  supply, 
and  that  as  the  turbines  are  alleged,  at  any  rate, 
to  do  so,  that  is  a matter  of  inquiry  for  you.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  any  of  the  merits  of 
this  inquiry  with  regard  to  turbines,  because  I sub- 
mit that  has  already  been  threshed  out  befoi'e  a 
competent  tribunal,  and  they  have  dealt  with  it  and 
reported  on  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
is  practically  closed.  It  is  admitted  by  the  fact  of 
the  mill  owners,  through  their  representatives, 
adopting  and  moving,  themselves,  this  very  Bill — 
it  is  an  admission  by  them,  on  their  part,  and  I 
should  say  they  are  estopped  from  going  beyond 
that.  The  destructive  nature  of  turbines,  and  the 
necessity  for  protection  is  clearly  proved.  That 
being  so,  I think,  after  waiting  eight  years,  the 
interest  of  the  fishery  owners  might,  to  some  ex- 
tent, now  be  considered  by  the  Government,  and 
I would  ask  the  Commission,  if  they  are  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  destructive  power  of  turbines, 
having  read  these  reports,  to  give  us  their  assist- 
ance in  having  this  Bill  passed — I don’t  know 
whether  your  Commission  have  a copy  of  the  report 
of  1892,  but  if  you  have  not,  we  can  hand  you  in  a 
report. 

9877.  It  is  in  the  Office? — That  report  will 
clearly  carry  out  my  contention  that  turbines  are 
destructive,  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  turbines, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  persons  who  cause  the 
injur}’'  to  remove  that  cause  as  far  as  possible.  I 
ask  you,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  Com- 
mission should,  in  an  ad  interim  report,  at  any 
rate,  ask  the  Government,  when  they  have  now 
the  opportunity — this  Bill  having  been  read  a 


second  time— to  facilitate  its  passage  through  its 
remaining  stages.  It  is  now  going  to  comiiittet 
and  now  would  be  the  time  when  it  ought  to  be 
assisted,  and  if  you  come  to  the  inclusion 
that  there  is  a diminution  in  the  supply  0f  salmon 
in  the  Bann,  and  that  that  has  ' been  caused  to 
some  extent,  by  turbines,  and  that  cause  should  be 
removed,  you  have  now  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving that  cause,  and,  I think,  you  might  very 
well  ask  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  removal 

9878.  Have  you  many  turbines  in  the  Bann?— - 
There  are  over  fifty. 

9879.  Professor  MTntosh. — -Eighty  to  eighty- 

five? — Somewhere  about  that.  3 

9880.  Chairman. — Have  they  increased  since 
1880? — Since  1880  they  have  increased  enormously. 
1 desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a matter 
entirely  as  between  the  fishery  owners— I mean 
owners  of  several  fisheries  and  millers — it  is  3 
matter  that  affects  the  public  as  consumers.  It 
affects  anglers,  and,  further  than  that,  it  affects 
the  public  fishing  xmder  the  Common  Law  rights, 
because  there  are  drift  net  fishermen  fishing  in 
the  estuary  outside  the  Bann.  These  men  are 
affected  just  as  much  as  the  owners  of  the  several 
fisheries  in  the  tidal  waters  and  non-tidal  waters 
of  the  Bann.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
pollution,  which  is  the  second  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  Bann.  Evi- 
dence in  regai-d  to  this  cause  will  be  given 
you  with  more  detail  on  a subsequent  occasion 
on  behalf  of  the  fishery  owners  in  this  district;  but 
I just  give  you  an  example.  There  is  a Sixmile- 
water  that  flows  into  Lough  Neagh,  at  Antrim 
Bay,  and  there  is  the  Upper  Bann.  Now  both 
of  these  were  salmon-breeding  rivers,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  I believe,  there  is  not  a single 
salmon  in  either.  The  destruction,  apparently,  in 
the  Sixmilewater  arises  altogether  from  the  dis- 
charge of  poisonous  matters  fx’om  bleach  mills  and 
other  mills  on  that  river,  and  the  principal 
poisonous  matter  would  appear  to  be  chloride 
of  lime.  In  fact,  I am  informed  that  there 
are  banks  of  it  in  the  river.  It  not  only  drives 
the  fish  out,  but  it  kills  the  fry  that  may  be  in  it, 
and  it  prevents  any  fry  from  getting  back  again, 
for  it  destroys  anything  living  in  the  place,  so  that 
their  food  would  be  destroyed.  Indirectly,  beyond 
killing  the  fry,  it  destroys  it  as  a breeding  river 
altogether.  Then  with  regard  to  the  pollution,  in 
another  sense,  from  the  flax  water.  The  law  is 
in  a most  unsatisfactory  state  with  regard  to  that. 
You  have  the  owner  of  the  flax  steeping  his  flax  in  a 
dam,  probably  belonging  to  another  man  altogether, 
and  the  water  is  all  discharged  in  a surreptitious 
manner.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  whose 
is  the  actual  hand  that  has  cut  the  breast  of  the 
dam,  and  allowed  the  water  to  be  discharged,  and 
when  you  appear  before  the  magistrates  under  a 
penal  code  you  are  at  a disadvantage.  And  if 
you  could  get  evidence  to  show  who  actually  did 
it,  then  you  are  met  with  a packed  Bench.  When 
I say  packed  I mean  they  are  invited  to  attend  ; 
I don’t  say  they  are  actually  canvassed  as  to  what 
decision  they  will  give;  but  a number  of  farmers 
are  brought  on  to  the  beach,  and  a ridiculous 
penalty  of  Id.  will  be  inflicted  when  an  enormous 
number  of  fry  have  been  killed  by  the  discharge  of 
flax  water.  I submit  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  flax  water  and  poisonous  matters  cer- 
tainly requires  amendment. 

9881.  What  do  you  suggest  for  that? — I WJJ 
give  you  our  views  with  regard  to  that.  1 
hand  you  in  a Bill  we  have  had  prepared  oy 
eminent  counsel  for  the  purpose.  We  have  a 
hatchery  on  the  River  Mourne,  which  is  a tnbutary 
cf  the  Foyle,  and  the  fry  out  of  that  go  into  ® 
little  tributaries  on  the  Mourne,  and,  in  sever 
instances  we  have  had  the  fry  destroyed  by 
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discharge  of  flax  water  into  these  tributaries,  and, 
in  fact,  the  source  from  which  we  get  the  water 
that  supplies  that  hatchery  has  actually,  on  one 
occasion,  at  any  rate,  been  so  polluted  with  this 
flax  water  that  it  killed  the  fry  in  the  very  hatchery. 
With  regard  to  the  discharge  of  these  poisonous 
matters  they  are  usually  discharged  in  the  most 
surreptitious  way.  At  the  Ballyclare  Paper 
Mills,  on  Sixmilewater,  we  discovered  that  the 
pipe  from  which  the  discharge  of  poisonous 
matter  came  was  brought  out  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  so  that  you  would  discover  the 
traces  of  this  poisonous  matter  in  the  waters,  and, 
following  it  up,  you  came  to  a point  where  it  ceased, 
and  you  could  not  see  any  cause  for  the  discharge, 
and  it  was  only  by  chance  we  discovered  it.  In 
the  Omagh  case  the  discharge  of  that  tar  was  out 
of  the  town  sewer — you  never  would  dream  of 
looking  at  the  town  sewer  for  a discharge  of 
poisonous  matter;  you  might  for  ordinary  sewage, 
but  not  for  a discharge  of  tar  water.  Those  are 
the  main  points  in  regard  to  pollution.  The  Foyle 
and  the  Bann  Fishery  Company,  having  considerable 
interest,  have  been  thinking  over  different  amend- 
ments. They  got  them  drawn  by  a counsel — a mem- 
ber of  the  North-west  Bar — who  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  fishery  matters.  He  is  very  learned  in 
the  Irish  fishery  laws.  His  name  is  Mr.  Brady — I 
think,  probably,  Mr.  Green,  one  of  your  Com- 
missioners, knows  him  personally.  (Bill  produced.) 
That  is  a Bill  that  was  settled  by  him.  It  deals 
with  all  these  different  points,  and  further  points 
than  I have  mentioned  up  to  the  present,  and,  I 
think,  you  will  find  that  it  is  as  satisfactory  an 
arrangement  for  the  amendment  of  these  defects 
in  the  fishery  laws  as  could  possibly  be  made. 
That  Bill  has  been  introduced,  also,  into  the  House 
cf  Commons,  since  1892.  It  has  never  got  any 
further  than  the  first  reading ; but  I think  it  ought 
to  be  considered  by  your  Commission.  I think  it 
covers  the  whole  scope  of  the  amendments,  so  far  as 
we  know,  that  are  necessary,  and  we  certainly 
would  ask  you  to  adopt  it  in  your  report  as  a 
desirable  amendment.  There  are  only  a few  other 
matters  I want  to  touch  on,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Goodbody’s  evidence.  Mr.  Goodbody  is  a 
miller,  and  was  examined,  I believe,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  principles  on  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered this  matter  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  ap- 
parently, are  that  the  mill  owners  have  the  exclu- 
s.ve  right  to  the  waters  all  over  Ireland,  and  that 
the.  mills  and  mill  owners  were  there  long  before 
the  fish,  and,  consequently,  they  have  a right  to 
do  as  they  please  with  them.  I don’t  know  whether 
a contention  such  as  that  would  commend  itself 
to  your  Commission,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  does 
not  require  an  answer  at  all.  The  mill  owners  may 
have  a legal  right  to  divert  the  water ; but  if  they 
have  they  have  only  a legal  right  to  do  so  where 
they  don’t  do  an  injury  to  any  one  else,  and  if 
they  do  an  injury,  and  won’t  remedy  that  in  any 
way,  I think  they  should  be  made  to  take  the 
necessary  steps.  It  is  the  person  who  causes  the 
mjury,  or  likelihood  of  the  injury,  who  should  be 
called  upon,  at  his  own  expense,  to  do  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  injury. 

I don’t  think  that  is  an  unreasonable  contention 
at  all:  that  is  all  that  the  owners  of  fisheries  and 
the  public,  fishing  under  their  Common  Lqw  right, 
ask.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  supply 
, saknon  in  the  Bann  is,  as  I have  said,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  water  from  the  tributaries.  I can  give 
you  an  example  of  that,  or  you  can  see  it  for  your- 
selves. I don’t  know  whether  you  propose  to  visit 
j^y  of  the  tributaries,  but  if  you  do,  you  can  see,  on 
the  River  Maine — one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
flowing  into  Lough  Neagh  and  the  Bann — a 
^oir  put  across.  That  weir  intercepts  the  whole 
?'  the  water  that  passes  down  the  Maine,  except 
■a  high  flood,  and  the  water-course  is  so  constructed 
so  large  that  it  is  only  during  high  flood  the 


water  will  pass  over  that  weir.  The  water  is  May  is,  m 
carried  away  at  that  point : carried  through  six  M — 
or  seven  different  mills,  the  tail  race  of  the  first  Moore  Mm, n 
mill  forming  the  head  race  of  the  second  mill, 
and  so  on,  and  it  is  not  returned  to  the  river 
between  the  six  or  seven  mills. 

9882.  Is  that  anything  new — has  it  been  recently 
erected  ? — No ; but  the  interference  with  the  water- 
course so  as  to  take  the  whole  of  the  river  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  the  result  is  you  have  a river 
practically  without  water  for  six  or  seven  miles.  In 
winter,  in  high  water  the  salmon  will  go  up  there 
and  spawn;  but  when  it  comes  towards  the  spring 
months  again,  and  the  water  falls,  all  that  spawn 
is  left  there  without  water,  and  the  whole  of  it 
perishes.  Further,  it  is  an  absolute  change  of  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river,  and  of  the  river  itself,  with 
the  result  that  the  only  way  in  which  fry  can 
descend  is  down  through  these  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  through  the  machinery  of  these  six  or  seven 
mills.  A fish  coming  up  cannot  get  up  at  all,  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  through  the  machinery,  and 
they  cannot  get  up  at  all,  except  in  the  high  water, 
when  there  is  a flood. 

9883.  How  long  is  it  since  that  change  was 
made? — I can  hardly  tell  you  that,  but  I can  get 
you  the  information;  but  there  is  an  example.  Is 
it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  say,  if  the  whole  of 
the  water  is  turned  into  these  six  or  seven  miles, 
and  the  fry  left  with  that  as  the  only  means  of 
passage  of  getting  down,  some  step  should  be  taken 
by  the  mill  owners  to  prevent  the  fry  passing  into 
the  machinery,  and,  also,  that  some  means  should 
be  given  by  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  of  that  water-course  back  into  the  river  and 
down  to  the  sea?  That  is  one  of  the  amendments 
we  propose.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Irish 
fishery  laws  compelling  any  mill  owner  to  put  in 
a bye-wash.  We  ask  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  that  all  mill  owners  should  be  compelled 
to  put  in  a bye-wash,  and  in  Section  12  of  that  Bill 
such  a provision  is  made.  That  bye-wash  can  be 
put  up  immediately  on  the  up  stream  side  of  any 
protection  that  you  put  in  front  of  the  turbine, 
and  by  opening  that  bye-wash  at  periods  when 
the  mill  is  not  working  the  fry  can  be  allowed 
to  pass  down  to  the  sea  without  injury.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Goodbody,  in  his  evidence,  says 
that  the  construction  of  the  bye-wash  in  such  a 
position  would  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
working  of  the  mill.  I think  Mr.  Goodbody  must 
be  under  a misapprehension,  and  must  think  the 
intention  is  that  that  bye-wash  should  be  opened 
continually;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The  inten- 
tion is — and  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  clause  of  the 
Bill — that  it  should  be  opened  when  the  mill  is 
not  working. 

9884.  Mr.  Green. — Before  you  go  on  there  is 
one  thing  that  strikes  me.  When  there  are  a 
number  of  mills  on  the  same  water-course,  opening 
the  bye-wash  for  one  mill  would  put  all  the  others 
out  of  action? — Yes,  if  they  were  working  at  that 
time;  but  I assume  they  don’t  work  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday,  and  where  you  have  a number 
of  mills  on  practically  the  same  water-course,  if 
you  have  a bye-wash  on  the  first  mill  with  a pro- 
perly constructed  guard  in  front  of  the  turbine, 
then  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  by  opening  that  bye- 
wash,  the  whole  of  these  mills  are  relieved,  and 
practically  only  one  protective  guard  would  be 
necessary  on  the  first  mill.  Mr.  Goodbody  says  a 
grating,  or  fry  guard,  or  whatever  means  is  used 
would  require  the  attendance  of  a man  constantly. 

That  is  not  our  experience.  If  you  examine  some 
of  the  mills,  for  instance,  at  the  Lisnafillan  Mill,  on 
the  Maine,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  mill,  on  the  Blackwater — 
in  both  those  cases  there  are  perforated  plates,  which 
are  most  effective  fry  guards,  and  are  worked 
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Jfoiy  18, 19C0.  without  the  slightest  diminution  in  the  milling  either  granting  or  refusing  such  an  exemntio 
Mr.  Alfred  power  of  these  mills.  If  that  was  not  so  these  That  covers,  I think,  the  whole  of  the  points  Df 

Moore  Munn.  mill  owners  would  not  put  them  up.  They  are  kept  Mr.  Goodbody’s  evidence  that  I desire  to  call  vour 

perfectly  clean,  and,  being  in  a position  close  to  attention  to.  In  that  Bill  the  onus  is  thrown 

the  mill  it  is  not  an  inconvenient  thing  for  a man  the  mill  owners ; but  the  mill  owners  actually 
lo  look  at  them  now  and  again  to  see  if  anything  agreed  to  and  adopted  that.  The  only  other  point 

may  come  on  them  in  the  way  of  dirt  that  would  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  this:  I tbinl- 

impede  the  flow.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  fishery  cases  should  be  heard  by  resident  magis- 

by  Mr.  Goodbody  that  the  time  the  fry  guards  are  trates.  My  experience  for  a very  considerable 

required  is  only  during  three  months  of  the  year — number  of  years  is  this,  that  what  I might  call  the 

April,  May,  and  June — and  during  those  periods  lay  magistrate  is  about  the  most  unsatisfactory 

there  would  be  less  debris  coming  down  the  rivers  justice  that  you  can  possibly  get.  He  has  far 

than  at  any  other  period,  so  that,  really,  there  is  very  too  many  private  individual  interests  in  the  neigh- 

little  necessity  for  cleaning  fry  guards,  and  with  tho  bourhood,  and  he  has  not  a free  hand.  Then  with 

perforated  plates  they  clean  themselves.  Then  I regard  to  the  question  of  funds,  the  Board  of  Con- 

draw  your  attention  to  this : there  is  no  definite  servators  derive  their  income  solely  from  licence 

means  laid  down,  hard  and  fast,  in  tho  proposal  of  duties,  and  those  licence  duties  are  regulated  by 

the  turbine  Bill  adopted  by  the  Select  Committee  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  cannot  levy  licence 

at  all;  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  mill  owner.  He  duties  in  excess  of  certain  sums  that  are  set  out 

may  use  any  means  he  pleases.  The  only  thing  is  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act — when  I say  the  Act, 

he  must  use  “ efficient”  means,  and  such  as  will  there  are  a number  of  Acts.  One  way  of 

satisfy  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  so  that  there  is  providing  the  Conservators  with  funds  for  the 

nothing  in  the  question  of  fry  guards,  or  gratings,  protection  of  fisheries  would  be  to  give  them  the 
or  anything  else.  He  may  have  a sunken  trough  power  of  levying  licence  duties  without  any  man- 
or a perforated  plate,  or  those  fry  guards  of  the  mum  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Inspectors  of 

class  and  description  used  at  the  Cork  Water-  Fisheries,  and  I also  think  that  all  the  rates  that 

works — I don’t  know  whether  you,  gentlemen,  are  paid  by  fisheries  on  their  Poor  Law  valuation 

have  seen  Cork  Waterworks;  but  you  will  see  to  the  County  Councils,  save  the  rates  that  are 

a-  most  excellent  and  efficient  fry  guard  there  leviable  in  respect  of  county-at-large  charges,  for 

which  certainly  does  not  interfere  with  the  flow  asylums,  prisons,  and  that  land  of  thing,  with  the 

of  the  water.  I think  those  are  the  only  points  exception  of  those,  that  all  those  other  rates  should 

I wanted  to  touch  upon.  With  regard  to  Mr.  be  refunded  by  the  County  Councils  to  the  Boards 

Goodbody,  it  seems  to  me  the  two  industries — the  of  Conservators  of  the  districts  in  which  those 

industry  of  fishing  and  the  industry  of  milling,  respective  fisheries  lie,  and  the  reason  I say  that 

can  live  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  ease  and  would  be  a reasonable  and  fair  thing  to  do  is  that 

advantage  to  one  another,  and  I certainly  think  tho  the  fisheries  get  no  return  in  respect  of  those  rates, 
persons  who  divert  from  its  natural  flow  the  liver  They  get  no  advantages  of  any  kind:  they  don't 
ti  meet  their  own  ends  and  advantages,  and  do  that  make  use  of  the  roads,  and  they  don’t  make  use 
to  the  injury  of  others,  are  the  persons  who  ought  of  any  of  the  other  advantages  I know  of  that  are 
to  make  whatever  alteration  is  necessary  for  the  given  by  comity  roads,  and  that,  certainly,  would 
protection  of  the  fish,  and  I repeat  again,  it  is  be  one  means  of  giving  the  Boards  of  Con- 
not  a private  dispute  between  two  parties,  it  is  a servators  an  increase  of  funds.  This  might  en- 
matter  of  public  interest,  and  it  is  a matter  in  able  the  Boards  of  Conservators  to  assist  to 
which  the  public  fishing  on  their  common  law  rights  some  extent  in  the  increase  of  hatcheries.  At 
are  interested  just  as  much  as  the  owners  of  several  the  present  time,  we  hardly  know  enough  about 
fisheries.  hatcheries  to  say  whether  they  are  really  a very 

9886.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point? — great  advantage.  They  are  to  some  extent.  From 
There  are  a couple  of  short  points  I just  wish  to  the  experience  that  I have  had  of  them  in  regard  to 
mention.  Mr.  Goodbody  seems  rather  to  emphasize  the  actual  propagation  of  the  fry  themselves— there 
that  in  his  view  all  the  onus  of  proof  of  the  destruc-  is  no  question,  they  are  a very  great  advantage, 
tiveness  of  turbines  should  be  thrown  entirely  on  In  natural  spawning  there  is  tremendous  loss  in 
the  fishery  owner.  Now  if  you  do  happen  to  the  vivifying  of  tho  ova,  and  also  in  the  destruc- 
visit  the  Maine  you  will  see  that  that  is  tion  of  the  fry  themselves,  and  our  experience  goes 
throwing  an  onus  on  the  fishery  owner  which  to  show  that  in  the  actual  vivifying  of  the  ova 

certainly,  so  far  as  that  river  is  concerned,  and  protection  of  tho  fry  we  have  not  had  a loss  ot 

is  absolutely  impossible,  because  the  mill  owner  more  than  5 per  cent.  These  are  all  the  points, 

has  covered  over  and  fenced  in  his  water-  gentlemen,  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to. 

courses  and  turbines  and  streams  leading  into  9886.  Professor  MTntosh.— With  regard  to  the 
them  in  such  a way  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  Ballyclaro  water,  this  pipe  still  remains  in  the  pools 
to  find  out  what  is  being  done  with  these  turbines.  — I believe  it  doeB. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  a Board  of  Conservators  9887.  Does  the  ordinary  redress  under  the  Rivers 
or  an  owner  of  a several  fishery  cannot  go  in  and  Pollution  Act  not  help  you?— Not  that  I am  aware 
stop  a gentleman’s  mill  and  try  experiments  on  it  of.  I believe  that  they  have  undertaken  to  remove 
to  see  whether  his  turbine  is  of  that  particular  class  the  pipe.  .,  •. 

that  is  more  or  less  destructive  to  fry,  and  with  the  9888.  But  is  it  done?— That  I cannot  say;  « » 
result  that  he  cannot  give  any  direct  evidence  is  it  is  only  recently.  I could  not,  exactly,  tell  you 
further  than  picking  out  of  the  stream,  if  he  happens  the  time.  , 

to  get  them,  the  dead  fry.  On  the  other  hand  you  9889.  Those  streams  axe  still  devoid  of  salmon 
will  see  that  a mill  owner  has  got  the  control  of  his  Si  ill  devoid  of  salmon.  t 

own  mill.  He  can  invite  the  Inspector  of  Fisheries  9890.  Purified  or  not  purified?— Purified  or  n 

down,  pass  the  fry  through  his  turbine,  and  satisfy  purified,  I don’t  think  they  have  found  then  J 

them  that  his  turbine  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  back  yet.  If  we  find  the  pollution  cease,  and  ® 
if  he  does  he  becomes  entitled  to  exemption  under  possible  for  salmon  to  live,  we  will  put  117  ® 

the  proposed  Bill.  Further  than  that,  if  he  them  so  as  to  try  to  induce  them  to  come 

does  not  get  exemption  under  that  Bill  pro-  9891.  Mr.  Green.— Do  you  think  the  amoun 
vision  is  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  money  that  would  be  obtainable  out  of 
Assize.  Mr.  Goodbody  evidently  has  not  read  would  be  an  important  amount?— Indeed  » * j 
the  Bill,  because  he  says  there  is  no  appeal  at  all,  9892.  With  regard  to  the  Bann?— 1 in 

and  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  Judge  of  you  in  what  the  rates  are,  so  as  to  assist  y 
Assize  from  an  order  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  that. 
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9893.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  get  that? — 9899.  Mr.  Green.- — Oh,  yes;  but  we  are  speaking  ir„y  i»  im 

Aiso  I can  hand  you  in  a rough  draft  of  the  reasons  of  this  other  taxation  ? — One  can  hardly  ask  the  „ .77' . 
for  the  amendment  provided  by  the  Bill.  Government  to  come  in  and  pay  private  individuals  'M.we  Mutm. 

9894.  I think  the  reasons  will  be  pretty  obvious  for  erecting  hatcheries.  I think  those  hatcheries 
■when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter.  We  know  must,  more  or  less,  to  a great  extent  be  thrown 

good  deal  of  them  already  from  the  evidence;  cn  owners  of  fisheries.  In  a case  like  the  Shannon, 
kut  the  question  of  the  rates  would  depend  on  where  you  have  a number  of  diversified  interests, 

■whether  the  amount  to  be  gained  by  the  Con-  you  will  have  a great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
servators  would  make  it  worth  while  looking  for,  join  and  do  it.  Here,  in  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle, 
reserving,  as  you  have  said,  those  charges  which  they  have  been  erected  at  our  own  cost,  and  for 
are  county-at-large  ?— I cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  our  own  interest,  because  we  believe  it  is  a good 
Hie  amount  of  the  county-at-large  charge  is,  but  it  is  thing  to  do,  and  the  public  fishing  in  the  deep  sea 

comparatively  small  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  are  reaping  the  benefit 

rates.  In  the  Londonderry  district  of  fisheries  the  of  all  our  acts;  but  we  cannot  help  that;  if  we  get, 
amount  is  £604  6s.  8 d.  at  least,  a part  of  the  advantage,  we  are  quite  satis- 

9895.  That  is  the  valuation  ? — That  is  the  amount  fied.  Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  say— speak- 

of  the  rates.  ing  as  an  angler — it  has  often  been  tried  to  explain 

9896.  Paid  on  the  Foyle  fishery?— Yes.  why  angling,  in  recent  years,  has  been  so  very 

9897.  Chairman.— In  three  counties  ?— That  is  bad.  My  experience  is  that  that  is  largely  caused 

"because  the  river  runs  into  three  counties.  Here  by  the  improved  drainage  of  the  country.  Instead 
is  the  valuation  of  the  Coleraine  fishery,  £1,580,  of  rivers  rising  and  falling  gradually  they  now  rise 

and  the  taxes  paid  for  the  year  ending  March,  1900,  very  abruptly,  and  fall  abruptly,  and  it  is  a well- 

-was  £294  6s.  Id.  known  thing  among  anglers  that  in  low  water  you 

9898.  The  rate  in  the  £ is  rather  high  ? — Donegal  cannot  catch  salmon,  as  a rule.  If  you  are  on  the 

is  higher  than  the  others.  Of  course,  it  is  right  to  spot  when  the  river  is  clearing  and  the  water  falling 

say  my  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  it.  In  you  will  have  good  fishing;  but  if  you  happen  to 

addition  to  the  licence  duties  they  have  10  per  cent,  be  absent  at  that  particular  time,  and  come  to  the 
•on  the  valuation  of  the  fisheries.  river  when  it  is  low  again  you  will  not  catch  salmon. 


Professor  Leebodv,  d.sc.,  examined. 


I do  not  know  that  I-  have  very  much  to  bring 
before  you,  because  there  is  no  use  going  over  the 
ground  you  have  already  investigated.  I may 
refer  to  one  or  two  things  in  connection  with  the 
falling  off  in  inland  fisheries,  and  I should  say  the 
falling  off  was  due  to  pollution  and  poaching. 

9900-1.  Chairman. — You  take  an  interest  in 
angling? — Yes.  Angling  has  fallen  off,  partly  due 
to  more  pollution  than  there  used  to  be,  and  also  to 
illegal  fishing.  Another  cause  is  the  rapid  falling 
off  of  the  rivers  after  floods,  due  to  improved  drain- 
age. Twenty  years  ago  the  water  of  the  Mourne, 
for  instance,  kept  in  angling  order  for  three  or  four 
days,  or,  perhaps,  a week  more  than  it  does  now. 
The  fish  are  there,  but  it  is  difficult  to  take  them 
when  the  water  is  low.  The  pollution  you  might  put 
under  two  heads:  that  from  the  mining  industry, 
aud  that  due  to  flax  cultivation.  The  Mourne, 
which  is  the  principal  river  close  to  Derry,  does 
not  suffer  much  from  the  former  cause — milling 
industries.  Other  rivers  you  have  heard  referred  to 
suffer  a great  deal  from  chloride  of  lime  and  various 
lime  salts  getting  in.  I have  myself  examined,  for 
the  Foyle  Fishery  Company,  a number  of 
samples  of  polluted  water.  They  were  such  that 
they  not  only  killed  fish,  but  all  life  on 
which  fish  live,  so  that  the  river  was  ren- 
dered sterile,  altogether,  by  that  pollution. . The 
flax  water  pollution  might  be  very  much  diminished. 
It  is  not,  I believe,  so  severe  on  the  salmon  fishery 
as  on  the  trout,  although  it  injures  it,  because  the 
flax  water  is  flowing  into  the  rivers  at  a time  sooner 
than  the  salmon  have  begun  to  run  up  for  spawning, 
and  after  the  coming  down  fish  have  left  the  river ; 
but,  of  course,  trout  fishing  is  completely  destroyed. 
I believe  a great  deal  could  be  dons  to  diminish  the 
evil  arising  from  flax  water  pollution. 

9902.  What  suggestion  would  you  make? — That 
the  magistrates  should  be  a -little  more  severe : when 
a man  has  poisoned  a whole  river  they  fine  him  6 d. 
I admit  everything  should  be  done  to  facilitate 
farmers;  but,  really,  the  difficulty  arises  in  this 
way.  The  flax  is  in  a dam.  There  are  two  ways 
cf  getting  it  out : a man  may  get  into  the  water  and 
lift  the  flax  out,  or  adopt  the  simpler  plan  of  running 
the  dam  dry  and  taking  out  the  flax,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  take  the  simpler  plan;  but  I don’t  see  why, 
at  the  particular  time  of  the  year,  when  the  flax  is 
steeped,  the  other  plan  should  not  be  adopted. 


9903.  To  keep  the  water  in  the  dam? — To  keep  Professor 
the  water  in  the  dam,  and  it  will  gradually  purify  Leebody,  u.sc. 
itself;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  it  had  to  be  let  off  it 

might  be  let  off  when  it  would  do  no  harm,  when  the 
river  was  in  a big  flood.  The  only  way  of  im- 
proving matters  would  be  by  letting  it  be  seen  that 
reckless  pollution  by  flax  water  could  not  be  passed 
over  with  a 6 d.  fine.  With  regard  to  poaching  the 
only  point  that  I wish  to  call  attention  to  is  that  for- 
merly, twenty  years  ago,  or  less,  a great  deal  of  help 
to  preservation  was  given  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, and  very  efficient  help.  From  various 
quarters  it  was  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  Constabulary  authorities  that  this  was  not 
a very  popular  class  of  work.  The  thing 
was  put  in  this  way : the  Constabulary  of 
Ireland  are  being  used  to  preserve  the  game 
for  the  landlords.  Well,  I don’t  think  a 
policeman  should  be  used  to  preserve  hares  or 
grouse — a landlord  who  has  got  shooting  will  pre- 
serve it  himself — but  preserving  a salmon  fishery 
is  not  preserving  game  for  the  landlords,  it  is  pre- 
serving a valuable  source  of  food  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  and  I really  think  the  Constabulary 
should  be  instructed  to  be  as  energetic  as  they  once 
were  in  preventing  salmon  poaching  in  October 
and  November,  when  it  is  done  with  torches, 
illegal  netting,  and  so  on.  I can  remember 
a great  number  of  fines  in  this  very  district  at  the 
instance  of  the  Constabulary.  The  Constabulary 
used  to  go  out  in  plain  clothes,  and  watch  rivers 
where  poaching  wa3  going  on.  This  is  unheard  of 
now.  I suppose,  if  a policeman  saw  a net  pulled 
under  his  nose,  and  could  not  help  seeing  it,  he 
would  act.  I don’t  think  the  police  should  be  used 
as  gamekeepers ; but  it  is  a different  thing  protectin0 
the  food  supply  of  the  country.  I don’t  know  that 
I have  anything  else  to  add,  for  you  have  had 
almost  all  the  information  I could  give,  already 
brought  out  before  you. 

9904.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  other 

poisonous  substances  besides  flax? — There  is  no 
other  poisonous  substance  from  farms  besides  flax ; 
but  from  the  mills  we  have  chloride  of  lime  and 
paper  refuse,  and,  sometimes,  carbonate  of  lime  and 
china  clay.  . 

9905.  Is  there  much  of  that  in  this  district? — 

Not  immediately  here;  but  in  the  Maine  river 
there  is  a good  deal.  I don’t  think  anything,  of 
that  sort  runs  into  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mourne. 

3 F 2 
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M"!/ 18, 100ft  9906.  Professor  MTntosh.— Did  you  find  a very 

Proiusaor  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  water? — 
Leei.ody,  d.fc.  There  was  a very  large  proportion  in  the  sample 
given  to  me;  hut  I fancy  that  was  taken  from  the 
water  flowing  in  from  the  chemical  works. 

9907 . You  think  the  water  could  be  made  pure 
by  using  suitable  measures? — Oh,  yes. 

9908.  Some  mills  do  purify  their  discharge,  and 
send  out  tolerably  pure  water? — Yes;  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  get  rid  of  any  free  chloride:  the 
lime  would  deposit  very  quickly,  and  the  water 
would  be  pure. 

9909.  It  is  a most  poisonous  ingredient? — Yes; 
it  not  only  kills  the  fish,  but  kills  what  they  live 
on. 

9910.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  deposit 
from  tweed  factories? — Not  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  discharge  from  paper  mills  is  very  much  the 
same.  It  covers  the  stones  with  a fine  deposit,  and, 
I fancy,  kills  fish  food. 

9911.  Have  you,  at  all,  looked  into  the  question 
of  the  deposit  of  sewage  in  relation  to  fish? — We 
don’t  suffer  from  it,  here,  at  all. 


9912.  May  I ask  your  views  about 
sewage  on  salmon  fisheries  ?— Sewage  ™at7 

cf  course,  is  fatal  to  salmon.  I am  Sd 
do  go  up  the  Liffey.  told  some 


9913.  A considerable  number? — Well  u • 

markable.  The  Lagan  is  hopeless  - uV* 

il;„  “d  Clyde  is  also  hopeless  fo^flsh* 

9914.  Tor  many  reasons  besides  sewage  w.,u 
not  the  salmon  go  through  a considerate  ? 
of  sewage!— They  will  if  a flood  is  MmineT™1 
That  is  the  time  the  salmon  run.  There  if  a S 

up  f^,™Sy.COImng  d°™-  “d  ^ -k-S 

9918  At  what  period,  do  yon  think  . 

most  deleterious  I— When  the  river  is  low  ” 

a good  deal  of  sewage  runs  into  the  river  W. 
yet  fish  pass  it  freely.  Ksh  run  very  ouicklv  r 
have  known  of  a trout,  oaught  twentvivo  mile,',; 
horn?™'’  ^ ’“™  Sone  np  in  a couple  I 

9916.  You  have  no  observations  to  make  as  lo 
the  injury  done  by  ordinary  sewage!— I don’t  tlink 
we  suffer  from  it  here,  at  all. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Fiirren. 


Mr.  Patrick  Farren  examined. 


9917.  Chairman. — You  are  a fisherman,  and  a 
buyer  and  exporter  in  the  County  Donegal  ?— Yes. 

9918.  You  may  state,  in  your  own  words,  what 
you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ?— I have 
been  reared  at  Moville,  and  reared,  I may  say, 
altogether,  in  the  fishing  industry,  which  was 
earned  on  by  my  father,  William  Farren,  who  died 
some  seven  years  ago.  My  brother  William  suc- 
CMded  to  the  business,  and  I succeeded  my  brother 
William  some  three  years  ago;  but  during  all  the 
time  I was  actively  engaged  in  the  business.  Be- 
sides buying  a large  amount  of  fish  from  other  men, 
I paid  licences  for  fourteen  drift  nets  last  year, 
and  ouraverage,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  ten 
nets.  The  duty  paid  by  me  last  year  was  £42. 
Our  season  lasts  from  10th  June  till  the  end  of 
July,  and  that  is  the  only  time  the  salmon  will 
mesh  with  us,  or  that  there  is  any  profit  in  carry- 
ing on  the  industry.  Per  night,  we  can  only  fish 
an  average  of  three  hours,  and  during  that  time 
the  nets  are  shot  and  boarded  about  twice.  The 
weekly  close  season  extends  from  Saturday  morning 
at  6 o clock  to  Monday  morning  at  6 o’clock  Our 
nets  can  only  be  fished  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  and 
tbe  darker  and  more  stormy  the  night  the  better 
for  fishing.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  can  only 
fish  five  nights  per  week,  at  three  hours  per  night, 
ff1L^aS°a  °f  seven  weeks>  wkich  makes  a total 
ol  1U5  hours,  or  little  more  than  four  whole  days. 
Bag  nets  capture  fish  in  daylight,  and,  therefore, 
any  shortening  of  the  close  time  which  would 
lengthen  the  daylight  fishing  would  he  detrimental 
to  our  drift  net  fishing.  The  number, of  fish  caught 
is  not  nearly  as  much  as  formerly.  Last  year  was 
the  best  of  the  three  years  by  nearly  a half;  but 
even  last  year  was  not  much  more  than  half  of  the 
average  catch  for  the  years  1891,  1892  1893  1894 
1895,  and  1896.  Of  those  years,  the  year  1891 
was  exceptionally  good.  My  yearly  exports  in  fish, 
— I took  UP  tile  business,  three  years  ago,  is 

m8A.  Of  salmon?— No,  of  all  fish— cod  fish  and 
salmon.  The  nets  licensed  and  used  only  catch 
Mlmon,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  season  is  par- 
tcularly  short,  especially  considering  the  hours  on 
which  they  are  available,  and  that  calm  nights  don’t 
produce  any  catches  worth  speaking  about  I have 
mne  boats  of  my  own  engaged  in  fishing,  and  where 
I suppiy  both  net  and  boat,  I get  on^half  of  the 
whoie  catch-four  shares.  Where  the  net  is  mine 
and  the  boat  the  property  of  another,  I get  three 
shares;  the  fourth  share  goes  to  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  four  shares,  or  one  half  to  the 


men  who  manage  the  boat  and  net.  None  of  the 
fourteen  licences  for  which  I pay  duty  are  in  mv 
own  name,  it  being  the  practice  that  the  licence 
should  be  in  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  men 
managing  the  boat.  I am  not  aware  of  what  is  the 
causer  of  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  salmon 
caught ; but  I am  totally  against  any  shortening  of 
the  weekly  close  time,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a limitation  in  the  number  of  draft 
nets,  as  there  is  a limitation  to  the  number  of 
bag  nets,  and  the  limit  to  the  number  of  bag 
nets  should  be  made  smaller.  Considering  that  a 
£3  drift  net  licence,  at  present,  only  secures  105 
hours’  fishing,  with  the  risk  of  unsuitable  weather 
added,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a considerable  reduction  made  on  the  licence  duty. 
As  you  are  aware,  we,  the  drift  net  fishermen,  fish 
in  the  open  sea,  outside  Lough  Foyle,  and  our  time 
being  so  short,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
fish  cannot  be  attributed  to  us.  I speak  only  oa 
behalf  of  the  drift  net  fishermen.  All  men  who 
understand  the  fishing  industry  in  my  district  could 
give  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

9919.  How  much  licence  duty  do  you  pay? — £42 
last  year. 

9920.  Do  you  think  that  too  much? — We  have 
only  about  105  hours  to  fish — that  the  fish  will 
mesh.  We  calculate  three  hours  per  night.  It 
is  not  worth  fishing  before  the  10th  of  June. 

9921.  Of  this  nearly  £3,000  worth  of  fish  you 
export,  how  much  was  salmon? — I could  hardly  tell. 
It  would  be  a fourth. 

9922.  Of  course,  that  salmon  was  not  caught  by 
you? — No,  sir,  I buy  salmon  from  the  boats. 

9923.  From  other  fishermen? — Yes;  I am  a 
general  dealer  in  fish. 

9924.  And  these  fish  that  you  export  are  all 
caught  in  the  public  waters? — Yes;  drift  net  fishing. 

9925.  Professor  MTntosh. — Axe  your  drift  nets 
over  fixed? — No,  sir;  all  shot  with  the  tide;  never 
fixed. 

9926.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  fix  them?  We 
could  not  fix  them  with  the  strength  of  the  tide. 

9927.  WThat  is  the  length  of  your  drift  nets?  ft 
averages  from  about  298  to  360,  some  of  them 
shorter,  and  some  of  them  longer. 

9928.  Are  they  ever  fixed  together? — No,  sir, 
the  nets  are  generally  made  in  pieces  for  tlm  ad- 
vantage of  the  men  carrying  them  out  of  the  boa 
every  morning  to  spread  them  on  the  green. 

9329,  Your  300  yerde  would  be  divided  into 
how  many  parts? — Some  two  or  three,  according 
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to  the  distance  they  have  to  carry  them  to  the 
spread  field. 

9930.  They  do  not  fix  together  more  than  the 
300? — Some  of  them  are  over  300  fathoms.  They 
only  fish  a depth  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  they 
are  generally  fishing  in  water  from  eight  to  thirty- 
five  fathoms  deep. 

9931.  What  sort  of  rope  have  you? — The  bottom 
of  the  rope  is  leaded,  and  the  upper  surface  corked. 

9932.  It  is  used  as  a gill  net? — -Yes. 

9933.  Then  have  you  a bag  net? — No;  we  have 
no  bag  net. 

9934.  Where  are  the  bag  nets  ? — Along  the  coast. 

9935.  You  get  fish  from  these? — No;  we  buy 
none  from  the  bag  nets. 

9936.  But  what  is  your  experience  of  bag  nets? — 
I have  seen  them  on  the  coast  fishing.  They  fish 
all  the  time,  day  and  night. 

9937.  You  have  no  personal  experience? — No. 

9938.  Then  the  evidence  you  have  given  us  is 
hearsay  evidence? — Yes;  but  seeing  they  are  en- 
gaged in  fishing  all  day  and  night  they  have  more 
chance  of  catching  fish. 

9939.  How  has  the  fishing  been  lately? — Last 
year  was  a fairly,  good  season. 

9940.  Have  the  nets  increased  in  number  of  late 
years? — More  last  year  than  there  was  some  vears 
before. 

9941.  That  would  show  they  are  able  to  live? — 
Men  generally  go  into  the  business  as  a speculation, 
and  might  put  on  more  nets. 

9942.  Have  you  experience  for  the  last  twenty 
years  ? — Yes. 

9943.  What  was  the  state  of  things  twenty 
years  ago? — I could  not  remember  just  twenty 
years  ago. 

9944.  Have  they  increased  ? — They  have  increased 
in  number. 

9945.  Considerably? — Yes. 

9946.  Then  that  would  show  a flourishing  in- 


dustry ? — Every  man  that  is  fishing  tries  to  get  as  May  is,  1900. 
much  as  he  can. 

9947.  He  is  enabled  to  live  under  these  circum-  Farren?1”'” 
stances? — There  is  no  other  fishing  worth  carrying 

on  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

9948.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  many  salmon 
they  capture? — The  boats  would  average  £30  to 
£50. 

9949.  How  many  men  in  a boat? — Pour  men. 

9950.  You  think  they  would  make  £30  to  £50 
a season? — That  is  the  average. 

9951.  Mr.  Green. — Is  that  for  the  men’s  share? 

— No;  the  whole  capture. 

9952.  Professor  MTntosh. — Could  you  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  salmon  you  capture? — I 
could  not;  that  is  the  average  of  what  the  boats 
would  get  for  the  season. 

9953.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  find  the  exact 
number  of  salmon  caught  every  year? — That  would 
be  the  average  of  the  boats’  fishing  for  the  last  nine 
years  (produced). 

9954.  Chairman. — This  is  not  of  salmon? — Yes. 

9955.  Professor  MTntosh. — Your  last  year, 

1899,  is  considerably  better  than  1897  and  1898? — 

Yes,  sir. 

9956.  In  fact  it  is  nearly  double  the  latter  year? 

— ' Ye9. 


9957.  Chairman. — 1891 


a very  good  year? — 


9958.  Professor  MTntosh. — Next  year  there  was 
a considerable  diminution.  Then,  again,  you  had 
an  increase  in  1894  and  1895. 

9959.  Chairman. — Does  that  represent  the  same 
number  of  boats? — No;  you  see  the  same  number  of 
boats  there. 

9960.  Professor  MTntosh. — Twenty-nine  boats, 
whereas  you  had  only  twelve  in  1899;  but  the  last 
three  years,  fortunately,  you  had  the  same  number 
of  boats. 

Mr.  John  Loughrey. — That  applies  to  me;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Farren. 


Mr.  John  Loughrey  examined. 


9961.  Professor  MTntobh. — Those  twenty-nine 
boats — how  did  you  happen  to  have  so  many  as 
twenty-nine  in  1891  ? — It  is  a mistake.  Twenty-two. 


9962.  It  is  nearly  double  what  you  have  had  in  Mr.  John 

later  years? — Quite  so.  Longbrey. 

9963.  And,  consequently,  the  capture  is  a great 
deal  larger? — Yes. 


Mr.  Patrick  Farren  further  examined. 


9964.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  is  vour  opinion 
with  regard  to  salmon  fishing  generally? — There 
was  a considerable  improvement  last  year. 

9965.  Do  you  think  the  salmon  are  seriously 
decreasing? — We  don’t  think  they  are. 


9966.  You  have  the  first  chance  at  the  salmon? — Mr.  Patrick 
It  has  always  been  bad  and  good  years  with  us.  Farren. 

9967.  Is  there  any  illegal  fishing — fishing  without 
a licence? — No. 

9968.  Nor  any  peculiar  use  of  the  net? — No,  sir. 


Mr.  John  Loughrey  further  examined. 


9969.  Professor  MTntosh. — What  is  your  ex- 
perience of  the  salmon? — Last  year  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  one;  the  other  two  years  were  not 
near  so  good;  but  my  own  opinion  is — I would 
agree  with  Mr.  Munn  that  the  cause  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fish  is,  really,  that  proper  care  is  not 


taken  of  the  salmon  when  they  go  to  the  breeding  Mr.  John 
rivers,  and  I would  also  agree  with  Mr.  Leebody  Loughrey. 
that  a great  deal  could  be  done  by  the  Constabulary 
in  looking  after  those  rivers  at  the  proper  time.  I 
believe,  if  that  were  done  there  would  be  a great 
increase  in  the  fish. 


Dr.  Cardwell,  j.p.,  examined. 


9970.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  give  evidence  as 
aa  angler?— Yes. 

9971.  In  the  Coleraine  district? — Yes. 

9972.  You  are  a magistrate? — Yes. 

9973.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commission  what- 
observations  you  wish  to  make? — My  opinion 

"Xmt  the  diminution  of  salmon  is  different  from 
what  I see  in  a good  deal  of  the  evidence.  I think 


it  is  altogether  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Dr-  Call  well, 
drainage  of  the  country.  It  is  better  now  than  it  , P- 
was  fifty  years  ago ; and  it  is  due  to  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  rain  comes  into  the  rivers:  thus 
destroying  the  whole  bottom  of  the  river  and  the 
spawning  beds — I mean  the  gravel  bed  is  moved 
by  the  sudden  rush  of  water. 
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if.u/ujusoo.  9974.  We  have  had  that  evidence  in  various 
Dr.  Caldwell,  places  that  the  drainage  has  very  considerably 
J.r.  affected  the  rivers? — But  it  is  the  destruction  of 

the  spawning  beds  by  the  heavy  floods  is  my  con- 
tention. 

9975.  Mr.  Green. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  diminution  has  occurred  in  districts  where 
do  drainage  has  gone  on  at  all,  where  the  rivers 
run  through  mountain  districts? — I am  speaking 
of  my  local  knowledge  only.  It  is  in  the  rivers 
round  Coleraine,  and  I have  known,  I suppose,  as 
much  as  100  tons  of  gravel  thrown  up  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  and  above  that  there  was  no  apparent 
bed  of  gravel  at  all  • it  must  have  come  a 
distance.  In  the  Bush  river,  two  winters  ago, 
there  were  thousands  of  tons  thrown  out  of  the 
river : that,  in  my  opinion,  alters  the  whole  spawning 
area  or  bed  of  the  river,  and  I have  often  observed 
where  the  fish  had  spawned — I have  noticed  it 
completely  swept  away  on  many  occasions. 

9976.  Was  all  that  removal  of  gravel  by  floods 
or  removed  for  the  deepening  of  rivers  for  drainage 
purposes? — No;  it  was  thrown  up  in  the  eddy  by 
the  floods.  I have  seen  stones  30  lbs.  in  weight 
thrown  out  on  the  meadow,  where  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  six  feet  below. 

9977.  Chairman. — Was  that  subsequently  re- 
moved for  drainage  purposes  ? — No ; it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  violence  of  the  flood,  and  left  there  on 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

9978.  And  the  flood  was  due  to  drainage? — The 
rapidity  with  which  they  came  down  was.  I believe, 
fifty  or  100  years  ago,  the  water  filtered  slowly  into 
the  bed  of  the  river.  A flood  now  only  lusts  a few 
hours.  The  same  amount  of  water,  at  that  time, 
would  take,  probably,  a couple  of  days  to  come  to 
the  River  Bann. 

9979.  But  it  is  your  experience  the  fishing  has 
fallen  off? — Yes. 

9980.  A steady  falling  off,  not  an  up  and  down 
business? — A steady  falling  off  in  the  district  of 
which  I speak.  There  are  many  other  causes  I 
could  give:  pike  are  very  destructive,  and  there  is 
no  premium  for  them  destruction  at  all.  My 
opinion  would  be  to  prevent  the  fish  in  small  tribu- 
taries going  far  up  beyond  a certain  distance,  making 
artificial  spawning  beds  at  these  weirs,  and  stopping 
the  fish,  because  it  is  a fact  that  never  one  of 
these  fish  come  back.  I have  experience  driving 
round  the  country  at  night,  when  the  poachers  are 
working.  The  floods  subside  so  quickly  that  I have 
known  salmon  ten  miles  up  the  country  in  burns 
not  three  feet  wide,  and  the  fish  are  taken  out  of 
them  night  after  night,  and  I have  heard  of  them 
being  taken  out  in  daytime  by  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 

9981.  Is  there  much  poaching  of  that  kind  going 
on? — Yes.  Not  ten  fish  out  of  every  hundred  that 
pass  a certain  point  return  again  to  the  river. 


9982.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  few 

cases  tried  by  resident  magistrates  ?— I think  l 
would  be  better.  ^ 18 

9983.  You  say  that  as  a magistrate  yaureelf!_ 
Yes;  there  are  influences,  sometimes-  I +hi  t 
an  independent  Bench  would  be  an  advantage 
There  is  one  matter  I wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to.  We  angler- 
round  Coleraine  think  we  have  a grievance.  The 
rod  fishing  closes  in  September,  and  we  think 
October  is  the  best  month  in  the  year.  Above 
Kilrea  it  is  open  in  October,  and  it  is  closed  in  our 
district. 


9984.  Was  that  grievance  ever  brought  before 
the  Fishery  Inspectors?— Yes;  I brought  it  myself 
and  they  referred  me  to  the  future— I suppose  to 
this  Commission — that  there  was  an  inquiry  to  be 
held. 

9985.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Are  you  not  afraid 
of  catching  a fish  approaching  the  spawning  period 
in  the  middle  of  October? — I never  saw  any  fish  full 
of  spawn  in  the  lower  end  of  the  river,  in  October. 
I never  caught  any  or  saw  any ; they  are  fresh  run 
fish. 

9986.  Then  protection  seems  to  be  very  in- 
different in  your  rivers — the  protection  of  the 
spawning  areas? — Yes;  in  the  tributary  rivers,  that 
extend  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
river,  and  the  fish  go  there  and  are  actually  killed 
there. 


9987.  Would  not  the  floods  affect  the  main  bed 
of  the  river  as  well  as  the  smaller  streams?— No; 
I think,  in  the  lower  level  parts  there  is  no  declivitv 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  likely  to  be  injured.  I have 
known  spawning  beds  completely  wiped  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  flood  in  the  higher  reaches. 

9988.  With  regard  to  the  wild  fowl — what  kind 
are  they,  chiefly? — They  are  chiefly  cranes  and 
cormorants. 


9989.  Have  cormorants  increased  in  number?— 
Yes;  about  Coleraine  I have  seen  as  many  as  half 
a dozen  together.  I see  them  in  great  numbers 
going  up  the  river.  They  destroy  an  immense 
number  of  fish. 


9990.  Are  the  pike  numerous? — Yes. 

9991.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  destroy 
them? — No;  no  steps.  There  are  some  taken; 
the  part  I refer  to  is  above  the  weir  at  Coleraine. 
It  is  nearly-  impossible  to  fish  for  salmon  there 
without  catching  pike — small  pike.  I have  caught 
100  myself  in  a few  weeks  while  fishing  salmon. 
I should  be  very  pleased  if  the  Commission  would 
do  something  about  the  close  season. 

Chairman. — We  could  not  make  any  recommenda- 
tion with  regard  to  the  close  season  in  any  particular 
place;  but,  no  doubt,  the  Fishery  Commissioners 
will  consider  it. 


Mr.  William 
Mackey. 


Mr.  William  Mackey  examined. 


9992.  Chairman. — Are  you  a fisherman? — I 
have  a little  interest  in  the  River  Deel,  a tributary 
cf  the  Foyle,  and  I wish  to  give  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  poisoning.  This  is  a very  historic  fishery  : 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  tributaries  of  the  Foyle. 

9993.  Mr.  Green. — For  angling? — No.  It  was 
the  monks  that  fished  it,  for  the  old  monastery 
stands  where  I fish.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  here 
— at  Lifford.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  it  was  still  good  for  fishing  for  salmon. 
In  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  present  cen- 
tury I heard  my  father  say  that  the  net  would  bo 
full  to  the  bridle.  It  is  a small  river  and  fished, 
with  a small  net.  At  that  time  there  was,  unfor- 
tunately, no  export  for  salmon  from  this  part  of 
Ireland.  We  had  no  steam  communication,  so  that 


they  had  to  hawk  half  of  it  in  the  neighbourog 
towns,  and  it  was  sold  at  2d.  a lb.;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, now  there  are  no  fish  in  the  river  whatso- 
ever. It  would  not  pay  the  working  expenses. 

9994.  Chairman.— To  what  do  you  attribute  that 
change? — -Entirely  to  flax  water  poisoning.  It 
through  an  excellent  flax-growing  district,  and  1 ef 
grow  flax  largely,  even  to  the  present  day ; althoug 
the  flax  crop,  as  a rule,  has  decreased  in  Ulster,  m 
this  part  of  the  district  it  has  not  shown  a mar  e 
decrease.  In  fact,  last  year  there  was  ra°r®  . 
sown  than  has  been  for  a number  of  years.  J- 
is  not  a fry  ever  survives.  Professor  Leebody  m - 
ail  observation  as  regards  letting  off  flax  water  a 
particular  time.  That  may  hold  good  as  rega 
salmon;  but  he  is  all  astray  as  regards  try,  ‘ 
the  fry  remain  in  the  river  for  a certain  time 
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they  are  hatched.  These  fry  are  hatched  in  Novem- 
and  they  are  in  the  river  at  present.  We  will 
be  getting  the  flax  water  in  August,  and  those  fry 
are  all  killed — not  a vestige  of  life  left  in  the  liver, 
for  it  is  a sluggish  river — everything  is  killed.  In 
fact  I have  seen  the  fish  coming  in  myself  on  the 
1st  of  September — running  into  it  and  getting 
killed.  I have  picked  them  out  myself — large 
salmon — a new  run  of  salmon  just  out  of  the  sea; 
foi  we  know  the  salmon  that  come  direct  from  the 
sea.  They  actually  run  in  and  get  killed  in  five 
minutes,  or  allowed  me  to  catch  them,  and  then 
other  fish — 'like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  going  to 
Jericho — they  passed  up  the  other  side,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  get  in  again. 

9995.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  seen  fry  killed? — 
Yes,  thousands;  not  latterly,  for  there  are  not 
thousands  there  now.  They  never  come  to 
maturity;  an  odd  one  may  escape.  I have  seen 
miles  of  young  fry  killed.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
matched  for  hours  to  see  large  quantities  of  fry 
coming  down.  There  is  more  flax  water  in  it  now 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  I cannot  quite  under- 
stand that;  or  than,  even,  say,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I attribute  that-  entirely  to  the  Constabulary. 
The  Constabulary  have  not  taken  an  active  interest 
iu  protecting  rivers  for  a number  of  years.  Of 
course,  that  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  authorities. 
It  was  thought  it  was  making  them  unpopular  in 
the  country. 

9996.  Chairman. — What  do  you  suggest  could 
be  done  with  the  flax  pools? — There  will  never  be 
anything  done  unless  the  Constabulary  have  full 
authority  to  look  after  the  river  and  the  flax,  and 
to  make  it  a felony,  and  allow  resident  magistrates 
to  try  the  cases — there  is  no  use  in  giving  it  to  the 
local  magistrates.  Three  years  ago  I spoke  to  a 
magistrate  myself — a farmer — would  he  use  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  rivers  being  poisoned — this 
particular  river.  He  is  a miller,  and  he  is  a large 
flax  grower.  I was  astonished  at  his  reply.  “ In- 
stead of  using  my  influence  to  protect  the  river,” 
he-  said,  " I will  use  all  my  influence  with  my  neigh- 
bours to  poison  the  river.”  In  fact,  the  farmers, 
lately,  think  that  there  is  no  interest  to  be  protected 
but  their  own,  and  they  know  they  won’t  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  first  instance,  and,  even  if  they  are 
prosecuted  it  is  only  a pure  farce — a Id.  or  6 d. 
fine  at  the  most.  Aid  as  regards  the  Bench  being 
packed  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  that. 
They  go  there  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and 
even  when  Mr.  Miller  prosecuted  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  they  have  refused  to  record  a fine  at  all. 
It  is  just  a laughable  farce — a prosecution,  at  the 
present  time,  for  flax  water  and  poaching  is  not  a 
bit  behind  it.  I have  no  belief  in  the  water  bailiffs 
at  all  in  watching  a river  for  poaching  or  flax  water. 
They  are  absolutely  useless,  for  no  person  cares 
about  them,  and  they  are  inadequately  paid,  too. 
Mr.  MDermott  laughs  at  that,  and,  I suppose,  his 
employers  would  laugh  at  it,  too.  They  are  paying 
a vast  amount  of  money  out,  and  they  want  more 
money,  for  protecting  the  rivers.  Let  the  Con- 
stabulary get  full  control  of  the  matter,  and  poach- 
ing will  cease. 

9997.  Would  you  prohibit  sending  flax  water 
into  the  river? — I would,  at  any  time;  I would 
make  it  a felony,  for  it  destroys  the  river  as  a feed- 
ing place  for  fish,  I am  convinced.  • 

9998.  Mr.  Green. — Would  it  be  a less  hardship 
on  these  flax  growers  to  compel  them  to  retain  the 
water? — No  hardship  whatever,  because  it  is  a valu- 
able manure.  I have  pumped  it  out  myself.  My 
mther  grew  flax — I have  seen  my  father  making 
*1,000  out  of  flax  one  season,  and  there  was  every 
drop  of  it  put  over  the  land. 


9999.  Do  you  grow  flax  yourself? — No,  not  now.  ; 
I have  no  connection  with  the  land.  This  is  the  M 
only  thing  in  the  world  I possess — this  little  river — m 
and  it  is  not  worth  a pinch  of  snuff  to  me,  owing 
to  the  poisoning. 

10000.  Chairman. — The  flax  holes  are  close  to 
the  river? — Yes.  I knew  a doctor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Raphoe  rushing  his  flax  dam  into  the 
river — Dr.  M'Clintock.  The  ponds  are  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  lift  the 
sluice  and  let  the  water  out. 

10001.  How  deep  are  the  flax  pits? — Three  or 
three  and  a half  feet.  As  regards  throwing  the 
flax  out  of  deep  water,  it  is  not  a very  pleasant 
process.  I had  to  do  so  myself.  In  constructing 
flax  ponds  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
running  it  off  into  another  pond  and  keeping  it,  if 
they  did  not  want  to  use  it  on  the  land;  but  it 
is  a most  valuable  manure — improves  land 
vastly.  It  is  just  as  injurious  to  the  river  as  if 
you  poisoned  it  maliciously.  I don’t  see  any  differ- 
ence. I saw  evidence  about  poisoning  a river  with 
spurge  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  but  flax  water  is 
just  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  In  a few  instances  water 
bailiffs  and  police  have  attempted  to  stop  them; 
but  they  won’t  be  stopped  by  them,  because  they 
know  there  is  no  penalty. 

10009.  The  main  question  is,  will  it  be  a great 
hardship  to  compel  them  to  take  the  water  out 
of  these  pits? — If  you  allow  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  to  be  destroyed  farmers  won’t  stop  it. 
There  is  no  law  to  prevent  them  at  present,  or,  if 
there  is  a law,  it  is  only  a farce  in  the  way  it  is 
can-ied  out. 

10003.  Professor  MTntosh. — Is  flax  grown  exten- 
sively here  ? — In  the  district  I mention  it  is. 

10004.  How  many  ponds  would  a fanner  have? — 
It  depends  on  what  he  is  growing.  He  generally 
has  more  now  than  he  can  fill:  two  or  three,  or  a 
dozen  even. 

10005.  And  alwavs  adjoining? — Always  adjoin- 
ing. 

10006.  Close  to  the  bank  of  the  stream? — Yes,  in 
some  instances.  It  is  easy  knowing  where  there  is  a 
flax  pond,  because  you  can  see  the  stones  used  for 
weighting  down  the  flax. 

10007.  Do  you  think  the  ponds  are  more 
numerous  than  formerly? — Not  at  all.  They  are 
always  kept;  generally,  no  new  ones  made.  In 
some  instances  I have  known  ponds  to  be  drained 
and  filled  in. 

10008.  You  think  the  old  people  were  more  care- 
ful?— In  the  early  part  of  the  century  flax  was  not 
grown  to  the  extent  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  I will  tell  you  why.  The  farmers  manu- 
factured their  own  flax,  then  machinery  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  grown  more  extensively.  That 
is,  the  farmer’s  wife  used  to  spin  it,  or  had  a number 
of  servants  to  assist  her  to  spin  it,  and  that  was 
sold  locally.  But  the  great  mills  have  done  away 
with  that,  and  they  want  a considerable  quantity 
of  flax.  That  has  to  be  imported  or  grown.  When 
flax  was  paying  well  it  was  largely  grown. 

10009.  But  flax  water,  then,  seems  to  have  done 
less  harm  than  at  present? — That  is  a thing  I cannot 
understand. 

10010.  Then  you  mentioned  that  the  number  of 
spawning  fish  going  up  that  stream,  last  year,  was 
remarkable? — In  some  seasons,  I believe,  they  are. 

10011.  But  last  year? — I believe  there  was  a fair 

sprinkling. 

10012.  Did  you  see  them? — No;  but  I know  at 
the  time  they  should  he  there  there  is  not  a fish  to 
be  seen.  That  is  in  the  summer,  when  they  would 
be  profitable  to  myself.  They  are  no  value  in  the 
winter  time,  to  me,  or  any  other  person. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Mmj  18, 1900. 
r.  William 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. -MONDAY,  MAY,  21st,  1900 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Belfast. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  W.  C.  M'Intosh,  f.r.s  • and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary 


Mr.  Edward  Moles  examined. 


' ^*-L1800,  10013.  Chairman.— Are  you  one  of  the  water 

Mr.  Edward  bailiffs? — I am  a local  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for 

Moles-  the  Coleraine  District. 

10014.  Under  the  Conservancy  Board? — Yes. 

10015.  Is  the  Maine  river  in  your  district? — It  is ; 
the  Maine,  the  Brade,  the  Sixmilewater,  and  the 
Kellswater. 

10016.  Would  you  now  tell  the  Commission  what 
points  you  wish  to  bring  before  them  with  regard 
to  these  rivers? — I have  been  an  inspector,  as  I 
have  stated,  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  I was 
appointed  in  December,  1882. 

10017.  And  in  that  district  all  the  time? — In 
that  district  all  the  time.  Eighteen  years  ago  all 
the  rivers  in  my  district,  except  the  Sixmilewater, 
were  well  supplied  with  salmon  and  trout,  and  were 
splendid  runs  for  angling— and  I know  one  angler 
who,  in  one  day,  caught  nine  large  salmon.  Any 
person  at  that  time  could  have  easily  caught  a good 
• bag  of  fish  with  the  fly.  Taking  an  average  of  the 

past  five  years,  the  take,  for  a whole  season,  of 
salmon  and  trout  is  less  than  that  I have  mentioned 
taken  in  one  day  at  that  time.  Salmon  and  trout 
have  declined  in  the  rivers  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  and  especially  so  during  the  last  five  years. 
In  the  Sixmilewater  fish  cannot  possibly  exist  in 
its  present  condition,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
poisonous  matter  discharged  into  it  from  bleach 
works,  dye  works,  and  other  factories. 

10018.  Has  this  poisonous  material  increased 
very  much?— Very  much.  A great  number  of 
years  ago  there  was  as  much  bleaching  carried  on, 
but  it  was  principally  grass  bleaching.  It  is  now 
all  by  chemicals.  I have  fished  on  this  river — the 
Sixmilewater— twenty-nine  and  thirty  years  ago, 
along  with  another  gentleman  named  Wilson,  from 
Scotland,  and  immediately  below  the  Muckamore 
Mills  I landed  a salmon  which  weighed  lli  lbs. 
^ie  River  Kells  is  also  practically  destroyed"  as  a 
breeding  river,  owing  to  the  amount  of  dye-stuffs. 

. 1001.9-  Wka*  river  do  you  say  ?— The  Kells,  which 
is  a tributary  of  the  Maine.  Owing  to  the  amount 
of  dye-stuffs  and  poisonous  matter  discharged  into 
it,  only  a few  breeding  fish  passed  into  it  for  the 
last  two  years.  Some  years  ago  this  river  was  well 
supplied  with  fish.  An  enormous  quantity  of 
chemicals  axe  used  in  the  various  bleaching  and 
finishing  works  in  the  district,  and  discharge  into 
the  river  at  low  water;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  fish  to  exist  in  its  present  state.  In 
some  cases  in  which  I prosecuted  the  poisonous 
matter  had  affected  over  a mile  of  the  river,  not  a 
single  fish  being  left  alive:  they  were  killed  in 
thousands.  For  such  wholesale  destruction  in  one 
of  the  very  best  parts  of  the  river  the  mill  owner 
was  fined  £1.  Many  offences  of  like  kind  were 
similarly  disposed  of.  Nearly  all  the  mills  in  this 
river  have  been  greatly  enlarged  since  my  appoint- 
ment, and,  consequently,  require  greater  water 


power,  to  supply  which  the  mill  races  have  been 
widened,  and  in  many  cases  the  mill  weirs  have 
been  raised ; so  that,  except  in  cases  of  high  floods 
all  the  water  is  diverted  from  the  river  bed  into 
the  mill  race,  thus  leaving  the  bed  dry  from  the 
mill  weir  to  the  tail  race,  which  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, a distance  of  two  miles,  which  is  left  utterly 
useless  for  breeding  purposes,  and  fish  which  may 
come  up  during  floods  perish  for  lack  of  water 
when  the  flood  abates.  The  water  from  one  mill 
is  no  sooner  returned  to  the  river  than  it  is  taken 
up  again  to  supply  another,  and  this  continues,  in 
some  cases,  for  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  best  breed- 
ing parts  of  the  river.  There  ought  to  be  a settling 
or  filtering  pond  at  all  bleaching,  finishing,  and 
similar  works,  which  could  be  constructed  at  a small 
cost,  the  ponds  to  be  provided  with  a sluice,  and 
the  matter  collected  only  to  be  run  into  the  river 
during  floods.  While  cleaning  the  spawning  beds 
in  the  rivers,  during  the  summer,  we  turned  out 
spawn  which  had  perished  in  the  bed,  and  was 
covered  with  a thick,  slimy  deposit,  which,  I believe, 
was  the  result  of  matter  discharged  into  the  rivers 
by  the  mills.  During  low  water  the  river  bed 
and  the  water  itself  are  quite  black  in  colour, 
almost  as  much  so  as  ink.  On  the  River  Kells  there 
are  fourteen  mills  in  a distance  of  ten  miles.  From 
these  mills  dye-stuffs  are  discharged  in  enormous 
quantities.  There  are  fifty-one  turbines  in  my 
district  at  present;  seventeen  years  ago  there  were 
only  four.  As  turbines  came  into  more  general 
use  works  were  extended,  and,  consequently,  an 
increased  quantity  of  water  required;  fish  declined 
proportionately.  Except  at  three  mills  there  is  no 
efficient  means  of  protection  for  fish  erected  in  front 
of  these  turbines  to  prevent  salmon  fry  from  pass- 
ing into  them  on  their  descent  to  the  sea.  The 
various  prosecutions  and  convictions  for  such 
offences  is  ample  proof  of  the  destructfulness  of 
these  turbines.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  damage  done,  in  fact,  by  these  tur- 
bines, as  they  are  covered  over  or  erected  inside 
works,  and  the  water  flowing  through  them  is 
highly  discoloured  by  dye-stuff,  which  prevents  the 
detection  of  the  destruction.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  fish  passes  at  mill  weirs,  when  a flood  falls  fish 
drop  back  to  the  point  where  the  mill  race  returns 
to  the  river,  and  as  there  is  no  grating  erected  at 
such  places  fish  pass  up  these  races  to  the  works, 
and  the  employees  watch  for  a suitable  opportunity 
to  place  a net  at  the  foot  of  the  race  into  which 
the  fish  are  driven.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
secure  convictions  in  such  cases.  More  than  DM 
the  water  keepers’  time  is  taken  up  in  watching 
such  mill  races  and  protecting  fish  from  other 
poachers  at  mill  weirs.  There  are  about  fifty-six 
mills  in  my  district,  and  in  not  one  instance  is 
there  a fish  pass  at  any  of  these  mill  weirs : and  bs  - 
cannot  pass  over  these  weirs  to  spawn  except  a 
high  floods.  This  is  the  result  of  water  being  taken 
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up  by  mill  weirs,  as  I have  already  stated.  The 
flsh,  consequently,  root  up  beds  in  which  spawn 
has  previously  been  deposited.  The  loss  of  spawn 
in  tins  way  must  be  enormous.  All  such  mill  weirs 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  raised  about  one  foot 
in  height,  except  at  the  centre,  where  a space  of, 
say,  six  feet  should  remain  at  its  present  height. 
This  would  confine  the  spare  water  to  this 
space,  and  afford  a passage  for  the  fish  without 
affecting  the  present  supply  to  the  mill  owner.  In 
the  month  of  March,  April,  and  May,  when  salmon 
fry  are  passing  down  to  the  sea,  the  rivers  are 
generally  low  and,  consequently,  the  only  way  of 
escape  is  by  way  of  the  mill  race  and  through  the 
turbines.  There  ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a bye- 
wash  and  sluice  constructed  on  the  up  stream  side 
of  the  turbine  passing  down  to  the  lower  side.  The 
fry  would  pass  down  through  this  passage,  and 
escape  the  turbine.  The  person  having  charge  of 
the  turbine  could  look  after  this  bye-wash,  and  per- 
mit the  flow  of  water  through  it  as  often  as  it 
could  be  spared  from  the  turbine,  and  when  the 
mill  was  off  work.  Such  an  arrangement,  I believe, 
as  I have  stated,  would  bring  about  much  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  mill  owners  and 
fishery  boards  than  exists  at  the  present  time.  Flax 
is  extensively  grown  in  my  district,  and,  owing  to 
the  discharge  of  flax  water  into  the  rivers,  the 
destruction  of  all  kinds  of  fish  is  enormous : in  many 
cases  for  miles  not  a fish  has  been  left  alive.  I 
prosecuted  as  many  as  eighty  farmers  in  one  sea- 
son, and  the  fines  inflicted  were  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d., 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  such  petty 
fines  have  no  effect  whatever  in  checking  this  prac- 
tice, as  some  of  the  farmers  told  me  they  would 
not  allow  their  servant  man  to  web  his  feet  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine.  This  practice  of  allowing  flax 
water  to  flow  into  the  river  could  be  prevented  by 
the  farmer  making  a catch  dam  and  allowing  the 
flax  water  to  flow  into  it  instead  of  into  the  river. 
The  cost  of  such  a dam  would  be  very  trifling;  or, 
the  flax  could  be  forked  out  of  it  by  a plank 
thrown  across  the  dam,  with  very  little  inconveni- 
ence. I am  of  opinion  that  none  but  resident 
magistrates  should  officiate  on  the  bench  in  fishery 
prosecutions,  as  local  magistrates  are  invariably 
interested,  either  in  manufacturing  or  in  farms,  and 
that  there  should  be  a minimum  penalty  fixed  on 
all  prosecutions  brought  before  the  court,  and  pro- 
perly proved.  There  is  a serious  want  of  a sufficient 
number  of  keepers  to  properly  protect  the  rivers, 
and  the  salary  paid  is  quite  too  small  to  secure 
efficient  men  and  give  them  a keen  interest  in  their 
duties.  Often  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty  to  get  any 
man  to  take  up  the  position  at  such  a salary.  I 
believe  a small  licence  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
all  anglers  for  trout.  This  would  increase  the  funds 
of  the  fishery  boards,  and  assist  in  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  fish. 

10020.  I understand,  from  your  statement,  that 
you  consider  the  destruction  of  fish  in  those  rivers 
to  be  due  to  two  causes : one  the  pollution  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  other  the  taking  away  of  the  water  by 
the  mills.  Well,  the  taking  away  of  the  water  by 
the  mills,  is  not  that  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
working  of  the  mills?— It  is. 

10021.  Then  how  would  you  provide  against  that 
means  of  destroying  fish  ? — By  putting  up  the 
necessary  protection  to  keep  the  fish  from  getting 
mto  the  works  and  being  destroyed.  If  the  mill 
owners  take  water  for  their  own  benefit,  and  if 
there  is  any  interest  of  the  public  or  any  other 
person  in  that  water,  they  should  protect  that. 

10022.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  their 
taking  away  water  leaves  so  little  water  in  the  river 
that  the  fish  cannot  get  up? — No,  unless  in  high 
floods.  For  the  last  six  weeks  no  fish  could  pass 
np:  there  was  no  water  passing  over  any  carry  in 
my  district. 


10023.  That  could  not  be  helped? — It  could  be  Hayli,  1900. 
helped  at  certain  times.  In  high  floods  fish  can  ,, 
pass  over,  provided  the  water  is  in  a proper  state  UoieT 
at  the  beginning  of  the  flood.  When  the  water 
is  dirty  they  won’t  run,  when  it  begins  to  clear  they 
will  run;  but  then  the  water  has  got  too  low.  If 
there  were  a fish  pass  in  the  mill  weirs  or  the  sides 
raised,  that  would  confine  the  water  that  is  passing 
over,  but  won’t  allow  fish  to  pass  over;  but  if  it 
was  confined  to  one  place  it  would  give  a sufficiency 
to  let  the  fish  pass  over.  That  would  not  affect 
the  mill  owners’  supply  of  water:  it  would  confine 
the  water  that  was  spared  to  one  place,  otherwise  a 
fish  pass. 

10024.  Are  not  the  mill  races  at  present  obliged 
to  have  gratings  to  prevent  fish  going  up  the  tail 
race? — The  law  says  so;  but  the  Fishery  Inspectors 
exempted  every  one  of  the  mill  owners  in  the  dis- 
trict— came  down  and  gave  a wholesale  exemption 
without  even  visiting  any  of  them,  or,  at  least,  very 
few. 

10025.  Professor  MTntosh. — When  did  that 
happen? — That  happened  in  1892  and  1893. 

10026.  So  long  ago? — So  long  ago. 

10027.  And  you  deliberately  state  that  no  inspec- 
tion of  the  races  was  made? — A number  of  them 
were  not.  I was  with  the  Inspectors  when  they 
inspected  some  of  them,  and  others  they  did  not 
inspect.  I could  give  you  the  names  of  the  ones 
they  did  inspect,  and  the  others  they  did  not. 

10028.  Might  they  not  have  visited  them  on 
other  occasions? — I don’t  think  so,  or,  at  least,  I 
would  have  heard  of  it. 

10029.  Those  other  mill  races  and  weirs  were 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  visited,  I sup- 
pose?— Not  always.  There  is  where  the  tail  race 
flows  back  into  the  river,  and  little  water  above  it. 

The  water  is  all  coming  out  of  the  tail  race,  and 
there  would  be  a small  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  tail 
race.  Then  the  fish  will  make  up  that  as  it  is  the 
only  course  they  see  water  in,  and  particularly  if 
they  are  near  spawning,  the  instinct  comes  on  them, 
and  they  will  try  to  get  where  they  can  spawn. 

10030.  Fifty-six  mills.  Such  a large  number  of 
mills  form  an  important  industry? — Yes ; and  in 
some  places  there  are  three  mills  on  one  fall. 

10031.  And  the  water  passes  from  the  first  to 
the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third? — 

Just  so. 

10032.  Axe  guards  put  upon  the  tail  race — upon 
the  intake? — Not  one,  at  present. 

10033.  On  the  fifty-six  mills?— There  are  fifty-six 
mills,  but  there  are  not  fifty-six  weirs,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  weirs  supply  water  to  three  mills. 

10034.  Do  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  the 
exemption  was  made? — No,  I do  not. 

10035.  Then  do  you  remember,  thirty  years  ago, 
that  these  rivers — the  Sixmilewater,  and  the  Brade, 
and  the  Kells — had  salmon? — The  Maine  and  the 
Brade  have  salmon  yet,  and  last  season  there  were 
a.  few  salmon  in  the  Kells  river,  but  not  up  any 
length— not  above  a place  known  as  Mr.  Dinsmore’s 
mills,  we  saw  none  go  up.  Two  years  ago  that  was 
a splendid  river,  but  it  is  now  so  black  with  dye 
stuff  and  other  poisonous  matter  that  fish  won’t  go 
up. 

10036.  Is  it  a spawning  stream?— There  is  some 
spawning  ground  in  the  lower  portion. 

10037.  Then  you  notice  a very  great  change  in 
regard  to  the  number  in  that  period?— Oh,  tre- 
mendous, I am  confident  there  is  more  than  a 
50  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  salmon. 

10038.  What  kind  of  mills  axe  they?—Some  of 
them  bleaching  and  finishing,  and  principally  that 
class  of  mills. 

10039.  Are  there  any  tweed  mills? — Well,  there 
are  woollen  mills. 

10040.  Now  with  regard  to  the  bleaching  mills, 
have  they  any  tanks  into  which  the  water^  is  run 
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— ’ before  it  enters  the  stream? — -None.  There  are 

Wol  !'ll'Vard  ^wo  that  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 

on  to  try  and  persuade  them  to  do  so.  They  dug 
a little  piece — a square  perch — to  lift  the  sediment 
and  empty  it  into  that ; but  I may  say,  sir,  I be- 
lieve there  are  times  that  these  are  let  run  off  and 
the  proprietor  don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

10041.  When  do  they  let  them  off — on  a Satur- 
day afternoon? — Yes,  principally. 

10042.  Of  course  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  is 
strongly  against  such  offences? — It  is,  and  we  bring 
them  into  court,  and  they  are  fined  2s.  6 d.,  or  Id. 
I know  fanners  to  do  tremendous  destruction,  and 
they  are  fined  Id.  They  laugh  at  us  when  we  leave 
the  courts. 

10043.  Then  with  regard  to  the  widening  of  the 
races,  has  that  gone  on  to  any  extent  lately — in- 
creasing the  supply  of  water  to  the  mills? — Yes ; I 
might  enumerate  them  if  you  wish. 

10044.  Is  it  extensive? — Very  extensive  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  works  are,  in  most 
cases,  more  than  doubled. 

10045.  You  especially  mention  five  or  six  years 
ago? — Fish  began  very  noticeably  to  decline  then. 

10046.  Was  that  coincident  with  these  changes? — 
It  was  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  turbines 
have  been  put  in  in  great  numbers. 

10047.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  turbines  on  the  fry? — Well,  sir,  we  stand 
by  the  inlet  to  the  turbine — I am  nob  an  engineer, 
and  cannot  give  any  engineering  evidence  on  that — 
we  stand  on  the  upper  side  watching  the  fry  coming 
forward.  When  they  pass  into  the  bed  of  the  tur- 
bine we  go  to  the  other  side  and  find  them  coming 
out  dead  and  dying — the  heads  cut  off  them  and  in 
pieces. 

10048.  Have  you  seen  that  personally? — I have. 
This  is  all  my  own  personal  experience. 

10049.  Are  all  the  turbines  equally  destructive? — 
I could  not  say  that. 

10050.  Are  there  any  bucket  wheels  there? — 
Yes ; and  wherever  there  is  a bucket  wheel  and  also 
turbines  we  find  there  is  no  destruction,  because 
the  fish  will  not  pass  through  the  turbine  if  they 
can  get  any  other  way.  We  have  seen  fry  hover 
round  the  edge  of  the  turbine,  and,  when  there  is 
no  other  way  of  escape,  they  go  through  it.  The 
instinct  comes  on  them,  and  they  make  for  the  sea. 

10051.  Are  the  falls  great  into  the  turbines? — 
There  are  some  eight  feet,  or  nine  feet  to  twenty- 
nine  feet;  but  the  actual  fall  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream  into  the  turbine  pit  is  not  fifteen  feet.  I 
would  say,  sir,  there  is  a mill  at  Kells — Mr.  Dins- 
more’s — I believe  it  has  over  twenty  feet  of  a fall 
from  the  upper  race  to  the  pit  in  the  turbine. 

10052.  Yes;  but  how  far  is  the  water,  as  it  enters 
into  the  pit  of  the  turbine  wheel,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  at  the  edge  of  it? — I believe  from 
where  it  falls  off  from  the  race  to  the  turbine  it  is 
over  twenty  feet,  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Dinsmore’s. 

10053.  Now  you  mentioned  flax  water.  Is  there 
any  difficulty  in  controlling  that  in  the  district — in 
taking  care  that  the  water  does  not  enter  the  small 
streams? — It  would  be  quite  easily  done. 

10054.  Without  great  trouble  or  expense? — I 
may  state,  in  the  Co.  Down,  of  which  I am  a 
native,  they  never  let  a drop  of  flax  water  into  the 
streams  up  near  Banbridge.  They  make  a catch- 
dam  on  a lower  level  from  where  they  have  their 
flax  dam,  and  they  keep  that  empty,  and  when 
they  want  to  take  out  the  flax  from  the  flax  dam 
they  simply  let  the  water  out  into  that,  and  it  is 
at  a lower  level. 

10055.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  at  present  most  of 
the  flax  dams  are  situated  quite  near  the  streams? — 
Quite  convenient  to  the  stream.  That  is  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  water  convenient. 


10056.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
them  elsewhere? — There  would,  I expect.  ^ ^ 

10057.  That  being  the  lowest  point,  or  tending 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  neighbourhood?— a 

farmer  generally  steeps  the  flax  on  his  own  land 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  farm  run' 
down  to  the  river,  and  they  make  the  dam  there 
in  order  to  get  the  clear  water  into  the  dam 
also  for  letting  it  off. 


10058.  In  many  places  dams  could  be  made  where 
there  were  no  streams? — They  could;  but  in  a very 
dry  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  water.  * 

10059.  But  even  in  a dry  season  bog-land  would 
be  full  of  water? — It  would. 

10060.  You  see  no  serious  difficulty  in  doing 
that? — I do  not,  because  some  of  them  have  done 
it.  And  I don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  getting  up 
a sufficient  protection  in  front  of  turbines  to  pre- 
vent salmon  fry  from  getting  into  them.  Some 
of  the  largest  mill  owners  in  the  district  have  put 
them  up  and  kept  them  for  twenty-eight  years,  and 
never  taken  them  down,  and  they  were  not  asked 
to  do  that.  And  if  one  miller  can  do  that,  I want 
to  know  why  another  one  cannot,  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

10061.  You  have  yourself  seen  this  action  of 
the  flax  water? — I have  seen  the  whole  river,  from 
a placo  they  call  Mr.  Jameson’s  Bridge,  at  Braid, 
to  beyond  Lord  Waveney’s  demesne,  a distance  of 
seven  miles — -you  could  gather  the  fry  in  baskets. 

10062.  What  month? — The  beginning  of  August. 

10063.  Were  there  no  other  dams  in  the  stream? 
— There  were  dozens  of  flax  dams  let  off,  I believe, 
at  that  time — the  time  I speak  of. 

10064.  What  I wish  to  bring  out  is  the  distance 
the  single  discharge  of  a flax  dam  would  affect 
a-  stream? — That  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
matter  discharged  into  the  river  and  the  state  of 
the  river.  If  the  river  was  low  a very  small 
quantity  would  poison. 

10065.  How  far? — A dam,  say,  seven  perches 
long  and  ten  feet  wide,  would  poison  the  river,  in 
its  present  state,  for  two  or  three  miles;  but  it  is 
low  at  present.  If  one  dam  would  do  that  what 
would  200  or  300  dams  do? 

10066.  Then  with  regard  to  your  suggestion 
about  the  small  licence  on  trout  rods,  would  you 
have  that  throughout  the  entire  season? — Oh,  yes. 

10067.  You  would  not  have  another  suggestion 
as  to  limiting  the  fishing  period? — You  see,  sir,  the 
open  sea-son  is  from  1st  of  March  to  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, in  Coleraine,  for  rod  and  line. 

10068.  When  do  the  fry  pass  down? — March, 
April,  and  May ; principally  April. 

10069.  You  don’t  think  this  slight  licence  would 
affect  young  fishermen? — I don’t  think  it  would, 
because  it  would  give  those  anglers  that  have  an 
interest  in  the  fish — it  would  give  them  a greater 


u herasb. 

10070.  You  do  not  think  it  would  press  hardly 
on  the  public? — I don’t  think  it  would;  I dont 
think  any  person  who  had  an  interest  in  fishing 
would  object  to  a 5s.  or  6s.  licence. 

10071.  Mr.  Green.— You  have  been  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  having  the  weirs  raised  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  water  to  one  part  of  the  mill  weir 
— I think  it  would  be  of  great  service. 

10072.  Have  not  most  of  these  webs  teen  M® 
since  1842? — I could  not  say  that.  There  are  som 
of  them  have  been  slightly  changed  since  that. 

10073.  They  have  been  raised,  at  all  eventsV- 
Ivaised,  some  of  them,  at  the  top,  five  °n  six  in  • 
Some  of  them  were  broken  down  and  they  P 
them  up  new,  and,  I presume,  put  them  up  hig 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a greater  supply  of  wa 

10074.  Have  those  that  have  been  iately  & 
creased  fish  passes  already  in  them?— -There  is 
a fish  pass  in  one  of  the  mill  weirs  in  my 
Fish  must  pass  over  the  top  of  the  weir. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  j.p.,  examined. 


10075.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Millowners  Defence  Association? — Yes. 

10076.  And  also  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — -Yes. 

10077.  Will  you  place  before  the  Commission,  in 
your  own  words,  what  you  desire  to  urge  upon 
them?— The  Irish  Millowners  Defence  Association 
■was  started  in  1891,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal 
prosecutions  by  the  Fishery  Conservators,  under 
the  Irish  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  (26  & 27  Vic.,  cap. 
114,  s.  30,  and  32  & 33  Vic.,  cap.  9,  s.  4),  which 
was  assuming,  at  that  time,  the  shape  of  a persecu- 
tion. I refer  to  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of 
gratings  at  the  intake  and  outlet  of  mill  races,  and 
latticed  fry  guards  in  front  of  turbines,  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  water  and  irregularity  of 
head  above  our  turbines,  destroying  our  power  and 
the  steadiness  of  drive,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  textile  manufacturing  and  com  milling 
&c.,  the  modern  turbine  in  the  sizes  used  by 
manufacturers  being  absolutely  harmless  to  salmon 
fry.  Judging  by  the  evidence  given  by  fishery  pro- 
prietors and  others  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1892,  they  hold  that 
salmon  fry,  in  them  descent  to  the  sea,  once  they 
get  into  the  head  race  of  a mill  will  not  turn  back, 
and  are  bound  to  go  through  the  turbines  or  water- 
wheels, though  they  admittedly  had  no  knowledge 
or  experience  of  turbines,  still  they  were  certain 
that  the  fry  were  bound  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  From 
mv  own  personal  experience  I can  state  that  in 
all  these  contentions  they  are  absolutely  wrong. 
Tn  the  year  1891,  during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  I did  little  else  but  watch  the  salmon 
fry  in  our  head  race  and  the  river,  to  ascertain 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.  May,  in  that  year,  was 
a very  dry  month  and  the  water  low,  consequently 
the  water  was  hot  getting  over  the  weir  in  any 
quantity,  and  our  head  race  was  full  of  fry — I might 
say  it  was  packed  with  fry.  I netted  800  in  one 
dav  for  experiments  with  our  turbines.  The  fry 
lay  in  the  head  race — I am  not  talking  of  the  ones 
I caught — for  about  a fortnight;  but  when  the 
fresh  came  I saw  them  swimming  up  the  race  in 
shoals,  and  out  at  the  head  gates.  The  head  race 
was  absolutely  empty  of  fry  in  two  days  once  the 
fresh  came.  I watched  them  very  closely,  and  am 
quite  confident  on  this  point.  This  season  being 
wet  there  have  been  no  fry  in  the  head  race — they 
have  all  been  able  to  get  over  the  weirs.  There 
is  a grating  in  front  of  all  our  turbines,  the  bars 
being  14  inches  apart. 

10078.  What  do  you  mean  by  all  your  turbines? 
— I mean  my  own  turbines. 

10079.  Not  all  those  belonging  to  the  mill 
owners? — The  mill  owners  have  all  gratings  in  front 
ot  their  turbines;  but  the  bars  vary  in  distance 
between  them.  I have  watched  these  for  hours 
at  a time,  but  never  saw  any  fry  going  through.  I 
consequently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  grating.  However,  other  mill  owners 
0U a 6 r*ver  me  bhis  is  not  the  case  with  them, 
and  that  the  fry  go  through  their  gratings  and 
through  their  turbines.  I looked  into  the  matter, 
and  my  theory  is  that  an  imperfect  pinion  above  one 

j0Ur  b^bines  causes  a shake  every  revolution, 
and  causes  the  grating  to  vibrate,  and  that  it  is  this 
vibration  which  frightens  the  fry,  and  keeps  them 
rom  going  through.  Acting  on  this  theory,  I made 
a device  which  keeps  the  grating  in  a continual 
state  of  vibration.  This  (produced)  is  a photograph 
c it.  A toothed  wheel  moves  round  against  that 
upright  bar  fastened  to  the  grating,  and  causes  the 
whole  to  vibrate  whenever  the  wheel  is  going.  I 
ave  never  seen  a fry  go  through  our  turbine,  and 
T baye  watched  often,  and  my  men  watched,  and 
- believe  that  is  because  of  the  vibration  in  the 
grating.  I showed  this  device  to  one  of  the  biggest 


turbine  agents  in  Scotland— Mr.  MDonald,  of  Glas-  & 
gow— and  he  at  once  asked  me  to  let  him  take  it 
up  and  patent  it.  This  (produced)  is  a model  of 
one  of  the  gratings  in  front  of  our  turbines.  The 
turoine  sits  inside,  under  that  house— as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  house  has  been  removed,  and  now  the 
turbine  is  just  boarded  over  the  top  with  loose 
boards.  The  grating  is  to  keep  away  rack  and  float- 
ing stuff,  and  we  get  it  up  with  a thing  in  the 
shape  of  a fork  and  throw  it  to  the  side.  There 
are  turbines  and  turbines.  The  old-fashioned  tur- 
bine, which  takes  the  water  in  at  the  centre  and 
from  beneath,  and  discharges  it  at  the  sides,  it  will 
kill  fry ; the  small  eight  or  nine-inch  turbine,  going 
at  high  speeds,  will  also  kill  fry ; but  none  of  these 
are  used  by  manufacturers,  nowadays,  in  salmon 
rivers.  The  large-sized  modem  turbines  which 
manufacturers  now  use  are,  from  their  construction, 
absolutely  harmless  to  fry.  I have  here  a small 
model  of  the  turbine  most  generally  in  use  (pro- 
duced), that  is  inside  the  wheel,  without  the  casing 
over  the  top.  The  water  comes  in  here,  impinges 
on  this  blade,  and  drives  it  round.  Between  this 
blade  and  the  guides  there  is,  as  a rule,  three  inches, 
and  the  blades  are  about  six  inches  apart  or  more. 
When  the  fry  gets  inside  the  casing  he,  as  a rule, 
goes  straight  through,  and  there  is  a smooth  sur- 
face, and  if  he  does  happen  to  get  touched  it  will 
do  him  no  harm.  This  wheel  goes  at  from  eighty- 
five  to  120  revolutions,  on  an  average.  I have 
here  a model  (produced)  of  the  full-sized  blade,  so 
that  you  will  see  the  difference.  There  is  a spindle 
through  that  wheel  which  sits  on  the  socket  under- 
neath. That  is  the  turbine  pit,  which  is  about  five 
feet  deep.  The  faster  the  wheel  goes  up  to  its 
regular  speed  the  water  is  going  straighter  down 
through  it,  and  there  are  a good  many  apertures 
in  the  direction  the  water  should  go  (explains). 

This  is  a model  of  the  Achilles  turbine  (produced). 

The  Achilles  and  the  Hercules  are  the  newest  forms. 

10080.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  have  a space 
of  three  inches  for  the  turbines  ?— Between  the 
guides  and  the  wheel  there  is  fully  three  inches. 

10081.  Mr.  Green. — The  slits  that  admit  the 
water  to  the  blade,  are  they  longitudinal  or  circular  ? 

— They  are  longitudinal;  but  there  is  a circular 
gate  that  goes  round  and  closes  those.  We  regulate 
the  water  by  the  raising  of  those.  The  higher  it 
is  raised  the  more  water  is  going  in. 

10082.  Chairman. — You  say  the  fry  can  pass 
through  that  safely  ? — Yes,— Having  carefully 
watched  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission, 

I have  not  noticed  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  destruction  of  salmon  fry  by  turbines  which  has 
not  been  absolute  hearsay,  except  with  regard  to 
some  experiments  made  on  the  Liffey,  at  Messrs. 

Hill’s  factory,  and  Mr.  Moles’  evidence  to-day. 

With  regard  to  the  experiment  made  at  Messrs. 

Hill’s  factory  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  in  1892,  on 
which  you  received  evidence  from  Mr.  M'Dermot, 

I have  some  notes  made  by  the  foreman  mechanic 
during  the  experiment,  which  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  “ Benjamin  Holt,  foreman 
mechanic:  Twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  about  eight 
really  strong  and  lively,  two  fell  on  floor.  Captain 
Kane  said  to  me,  when  I was  about  to  lift  them, 
not  to  mind,  ' They  are  nearly  done  as  they  are ; ’ 
water  bailiff  put  them  in ; he  put  his  hand  into  can 
and  stirred  them  up  to  bring  them  to  life ; he  upset 
can  of  fish,  and  tumbled  them  into  water  six  or 
eight  feet  back.”  Note  by  Mr.  Hill : — “ Brady.  ' A 
fair  unbiassed  test,  and  his  inclination  was  to  be 
in  favour  of  mill  owners.”  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee,  in  1892,  on  the  Salmon 
Fishery  Amendment  Bill,  1892,  by  Mr.  It.  L.  Moore, 
is  a fair  example  of  the  turbine  wheel  experiment 
carried  out  by  Fishery  Conservators.  Mr.  Moore 
3 G 2 
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stated,  before  tte  Commission,  Out  thirty-two  fry  themselves  largely  of  this.  We  took  the  precaution 
were  put  through  a turbine  and  killed,  and  gave  it  of  having  one  of  our  men  always  on  the  look-out 
as  a regular  manufacturing  turbine — one  used  by  f°r  them,  and  when  they  were  about  he  always 
manufacturers— and  that  the  whole  lot  were  killed  stayed  with  them.  Mr.  Brown,  the  head  man  of 
but  six.  We  investigated  the  matter,  and  found  the  the  district,  often  came  down  and  watched  from 
turbine  belonged  to  a clergyman  in  the  Co.  Down,  this  platform.  This  was  m March  April,  and 
It  was  a nine-inch  toy  turbine,  driving  a grist  mill,  May,  but  none  of  the  bailiffs  saw  a fry,  living  or 
that  the  fish  were  most  of  them  half  dead  before  dead,  m the  tail  race  the  whole  season, 
they  were  put  in,  and  it  was  really  no  experiment  1008o.  What  sort  of  mills  are  yours? — Linen 
at  all.  It  was  given  as  a manufacturing  turbine  manufacturing  and  bleaching.  On  the  19th  of 

and  a fair  working  trial  before  the  Commission.  April,  this  year,  I made  an  experiment  with  a lattice 

10083.  Mr.  Green.— You  can  give  the  numbers  fry  guard  in  front  of  one  of  my  wheels.  The  dimi- 
of  the  questions  in  the  report  of  the  House  of  nution  of  water  was  measured  every  fifteen  minute-:, 
Commons? — 3862  to  3871.  That  was  the  experi-  and  carefully  noted.  After  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
ment  given  before  the  Committee;  and  7936  to  it  had  dropped  seven  inches,  m half  an  hour  it  hid 
7944  was  a statement  on  oath  by  the  clergyman  dropped  to  fourteen  inches,  at  forty-five  minutes 
who  owned  this  nine-inch  turbine  wheel.  There  to  sixteen  and  a half  inches,  at  one  hour  to  forty 
is  also  a report  of  the  public  experiments  carried  inches,  and  in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  the 
out  at  my  own  factory  at  Randalstown.  ^eel  stopped.  Every  foot  on  this  wheel  means 

10084.  Chairman.— Did  that  show  they  passed  fifteen  horse-power  less ; the  big  drop  to  forty  inches 
safely!— We  passed  800  through  without  a single  at-  the  last  was  due  to  our  raising  the  head  gates 
fatality.  This  was  an  old  fell  turbine  wheel,  with  to  let  as  much  flow  of  water  as  possible  through, 
very  much  smaller  buckets  than  that.  Sir  Thomas  and  the  increased  current  tending  to  draw  more 
Brady  and  Mr.  Homsbv  were  invited  to  be  present  at  floating  debris  into  tbe  head  race  than  before.  You 
this  experiment  I speak  of,  when  200  % were  passed  see  there  was  a wn  big  drop  tlie  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
through  safely  (200  only  were  passed  through  wheel  10086.  Professor  M'Intosh. — But  I may  men- 

in  this  experiment— 800  was  the  total  number  in  lion  this  guard  you  have  put  on  here  is  not  an 

several  experiments),  or  to  send  some  fishery  official  ordinary  fry  guard?— It  was  what  we  were  always 
to  watch  the  experiment  on  their  behalf,  hut  they  noticed  to  put  up.  This  is  a wire  mesh  of  one 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  Mr.  Robin-  quarter  of  an  inch  that  we  were  always  noticed  to 
son,  a mill  owner  on  the  same  river,  has  invited  put  up  by  the  Conservators, 
them  to  be  present  at  an  experiment  with  his  wheels,  10087.  This  is  not  the  ordinary  fry  guard  used 
or  to  carry  out  an  experiment  themselves,  but  they  at  present?— I don't  know  what  is  used  at  present, 
have  never  done  so.  We  have  also  repeatedly  chal-  We  have  not  been  troubled  with  them  much  lately, 
lenged  the  fishery  interest,  through  the  Press,  to  a Mr.  Robinson.— They  require  a three-eighths  of 
fair  working  test  of  our  wheels,  but  they  do  not  an  inch ; a five-eighths  inch  won’t  keep  fry  out. 

seem  to  wish  to  find  out  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  Witness.— That  is  what  they  wanted  at  the  time, 

but  are,  nevertheless,  satisfied  to  state  before  this  Here  (produced)  is  a photograph  of  tbe  rack  taken 
Commission  that  turbine  wheels  are  very  injurious  in  front  of  our  wheel  for  three  days.  Gratings  as 
to  salmon  fry,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  intake  and  outlet,  besides  being  unworkable,  are 
the  diminution  of  salmon.  In  1891  my  father  was  quite  unnecessary  so  far  as  tbe  races  at  my  factory 
convicted  and  fined  at  Randalstown  Petty  Sessions  are  concerned.  I have  never  seen  or  heard  °f  laro^ 
for  not  erecting  a latticed  fry  guard,  after  having  fish  being  in  either  our  head  or  tail  race,  thoug 
been  noticed  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Moles  swearing  that  I have  looked  for  them,  myself,  often,  and  m- 
he  had  found  two  or  three  dead  fry  in  the  tail  structed  some  of  the  men  in  my  employment  to 
race  on  either  the  28th  or  29th  of  May.  These  keep  a look  out,  and  see  if  they  did  come  into 
fry  were  supposed  to  have  come  through  the  them.  We  would  have  been  certain  to  have  seen 
wheel  which  we  put  such  a number  through.  The  them  if  they  had.  When  you  take  into 

magistrates,  including  a Coleraine  R.M.,  held  that  tion  that  the  head  gates  are,  as  a rule,  from 

by  the  Act  it  was  unnecessary  in  any  case  to  prove  yards  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  factory, 
frv  were  killed.  The'  case  was  appealed  to  the  and  are  continually  getting  choked  up  with  branc  es 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Belfast,  and  tbe  decision  re-  and  floating  debris — -though  they  average  from  our 
versed.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Moles  swore  he  had  to  five  feet  wide — you  can  easily  see  how  unworka  e 
found  two  dead  fry  on  both  the  28th  and  29th  of  a grating  would  be  in  front  of  them  with  bars  ® 
May,  having  previously  sworn  that  he  had  found  inches  apart.  The  damming  back  of  the  nver, 
two  or  three  on  either  the  28th  or  29th.  Mr.  order  to  erect  them,  would  be  a very  expensive 
Dodd,  q.c.,  who  was  acting  for  us,  brought  this  matter,  besides  tbe  loss  to  tbe  mill  owner  r0  ^ 
point  into  prominence,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  diminution  of  water  power.  The  momen  a 
factors  in  getting  the  decision  reversed.  On  the  5th  obstruction  occurs  tbe  water  simply  leaves  e - 
of  April,  1892,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  and  goes  over  the  weir,  both  being  on  muc  ^ 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Moles  gave,  in  evidence,  same  level.  Mr.  R.  L.  Moore,  of  the  Bann 

that  be  bad  on  several  occasions,  in  tbe  month  of  Foyle  Fishery  Company,  stated,  in  evidence,  e 

May,  got  a number  of  fry  killed  below  this  turbine,  this  Commission,  at  Dublin,  that  mere  were 
and  that  the  river  was  full  of  them,  and  he  could  turbiues  in  the  Foyle  district  three 

get  them  at  any  time.  Now  I have  passed  up  tected  and  one  unprotected.  I wrote  to 

and  down  that  tail  race,  I suppose,  thousands  of  asking  him  for  the  names  and  addresses  o ® 

times,  and  I have  never  seen  a dead,  fry  or  a live  turbine  owners,  to  which  he  promptly  rep 

fry  in  it,  nor  has  any  one  about  tbe  place  ever  seen  tbe  names  were : Mr.  J.  E.  Ritter,  Mr.  -Lrwrn L ■ js 
a dead  or  live  fry  in  it.  Mr.  Moles  called  at  our  vady),  and  tbe  Convoy  Mills  (Strabane).  ^ 
office  several  times  in  April  and  May  that  year,  only  three;  but  as  the  Convoy  Mills  have 
and  we  always  stated  that  no  fry  were  being  killed,  bines  at  separate  places,  I took  it  their  ^.^gr 
to  which  he  never  made  any  reply.  He  stated,  in  up  the  number.  On  inquiry,  I tod  n js 
his  evidence,  that  he  had  not  shown  them  to  any-  does  put  on  a fry  guard,  but  that  his  ea  ^ 
one,  but  he  brought  them  home  in  his  pocket,  and  larger  than  necessary,  and,  consequen  y>  not: 
showed  them  to  his  wife ; she  was  the  only  person  is  slow,  and  the  fry  guard,  _ when  clean,  ^ 
who  had  seen  them.  After  the  conviction  at  the  affect  his  power,  but  that  it  giws  ub  me 
Petty  Sessions  we  put  a platform  across,  immediately  trouble  by  getting  choked  up.  He  j^shery 
below  the  arches  close  to  our  turbine,  and  invited  that  an  employee  of  tbe  Bann  and  °5\  ^ 

the  water  bailiffs  to  make  use  of  it,  and  we  also  Company  actually  caught  fry  in  e hi.  killed 
notified  Moles  to  that  effect.  The  bailiffs  availed  produced  them  to  prove  that  a turbine 
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fry;  but  this  was  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  wheel 
had  not  been  going  for  three  or  four  days  at  the 
time.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Irwin's  turbine  I have 
no  very  definite  information.  Mr.  Ritter  tells  me 
it  is  worked  the  same  way  as  his.  The  two  turbines 
belonging  to  the  Convoy  Mills,  however,  have  only 
a half-inch  grating  in  front  of  them,  and  the  pro- 
prietors teE  me  that  they  have  never  known  them 
to  kill  fry.  With  regal’d  to  my  own  race  the 
Fishery  Inspectors — Sir  Thomas  Brady  and  Mr. 
Hornsby — visited  us,  and  gave  us  exemption  from 
putting  gratings  at  the  head  gates  and  at  the  outlet 
of  our  tail  race.  Mill  owners  generally  have  no 
complaints  to  make  against  the  Fishery  Inspectors ; 
they  have  always  treated  us  fairly;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  strongly  object  to  having  a matter  of 
such  importance  to  us  left  entirely  to  a tribunal 
whose  sympathies,  no  matter  how  impartially  they 
are  prepared  to  act,  must  be  on  the  side  of  the 
fishery  interest,  and  would  suggest  that  in  a matter 
where  two  interests  clash  like  this  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  the  arbitrators. 
Bv  the  English  and  Scotch  law  they  are  the  arbitra- 
tors on  this  point,  and  very  properly  so.  The 
fishery  proprietors  would  consider  it  a grave  injus- 
tice if  this  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
factory  inspectors,  but  it  would  not  be  more  unfair 
than  the  present  arrangement,  which  practically 
means  we  carry  on  our  business  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Fishery  Inspectors.  We  have  paid  for  our 
water  rights,  and  pay  rent  yearly  for  them,  and, 
consequently,  hold  that  we,  in  all  fairness,  should 
have  these  rights  protected.  In  years  to  come  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  inspectors  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed holding  different  views  from  the  present 
ones,  who  might  force  us  to  put  up  these  gratings, 
with  the  result  that  our  property  would  depreciate 
very  much  in  value.  Mr.  A.  Moore  Munn,  who 
gave  evidence  before  you  on  Friday  last,  said : 
“But  the  upshot  was  that  a compromise  Bill, 
agreed  to  by  the  mill  owners,  was  instituted 
instead  of  the  original;  Parliament  immediately 
then  dissolved,  and  the  new  scheme  of  Bill 
remains.  If  they  had  not  copies  of  the  Bill  he 
would  supply  them,  but  would  draw  attention  to 
the  6th  clause,  where  the  mill  owners  deem  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  protection  with  respect 
to  turbines."  That  is  a ridiculous  statement. 
“ From  1892  to  the  present  time  that  Bill  came  up 
every  year,  but  it  never  passed;  through  some 
coincidence  it  always  fell  through,  either  through 
dissolution  or  otherwise.  Up  to  the  present  day  it 
is  before  the  House,  and  came  up  on  the  9th  of 
this  month.”  The  fact  of  the  matter  about  the 
Bill  is  this 

10088.  Chairman. — Do  the  mill  owners  object 
to  this  Bill? — Yes,  strongly.  This  is  a matter 
which  I would  much  have  preferred  not  to  touch 
on,  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Munn's  statement  has 
forced  me  to  do  so.  Mr.  Macartney  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  the  Select  Committee  of  In- 
quiry in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1892,  on  behalf 
of  the  Millowners  Defence  Association,  and  he 
cross-examined  all  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  mill 
owners,  Mr.  Setorn  Karr  doing  the  1 same  for  the 
fishery  proprietors.  Near  the  end  of  the  sittings 
Mr.  Macartney  came  to  my  father  and  told  him  he 
was  most  anxious  that  legislation  should  result,  as 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  Select 
Committee,  and  he  brought  with  him  a copy  of  a 
proposed  Bill  drafted  by,  I believe,  Mr.  Moore 
Munn.  My  father  looked,  through  it,  and  struck 
out  two  clauses  which  were  very  injurious  to  water 
power,  and  pointed  out  some  concessions  which,  he 
considered,  should  be  made  in  the  other  clauses. 
He  told  Mr.  Macartney  that  he  would  not  object 
to  the  Bill  in  this  amended  form,  as  it  would  be 
harmless  to  water  power  interests.  Next  day  Mr. 
Macartney  called  upon  him  and  told  him  that  he 
had  arranged  the  matter  satisfactorily,  and  that  it 


was  all  right.  When  asked  for  a copy  of  the  re-  May  21, 1900. 
drafted  Bill  he  said  he  had  not  got  one  with  him,  JIr  \y~ jj 
but  that  he  had  arranged  the  matter  so  that  it  would  Webt,  V.p. 
be  satisfactory  for  the  mill  owners.  When  my 
father  did  secure  a copy  of  this  compromise  which 
Mr.  Macartney  had  arranged,  he  found  that  by  it 
the  mill  owners  were  in  a worse  position  than  if 
the  original  Bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Moore  Munn  had 
been  passed.  When  this  so-called  compromise, 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Select  Committee,  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  it  was  immediately  blocked  by  members  of  this 
unanimous  Committee — Mr.  Robert  O’Neill,  Mr. 

Pinkerton,  and  Dr.  Tanner.  After  this  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Macartney  was  only  nomin- 
ated for  the  division  of  South  Antrim  on  his 
pledging  his  word  that  he  would  not  support  this 
Bill  any  further. 

10089.  What  was  the  particular  point  in  the  Bill 
you  objected  to? — If  it  was  proved  that  fish  could 
enter  our  turbines  these  lattices  were  to  be  erected. . 

They  had  not  to  prove  that  the  fish  were  lolled, 
merely  that  the  fish  went  into  the  wheels — went  into 
the  works. 

10090.  In  what  way  does  this  Bill  alter  the 
present  law  against  you — the  present  Bill  is  that  you 
are  bound  to  erect  these  gratings  at  the  intake? — I 
am  talking  about  lattices  now.  It  is  practically  the 
same  as  Seton  Kai’r’s  Fishery  Bill  coming  in  now. 

10091.  Do  you  object  to  the  Bill  of  this  year 
that  has  passed  its  second  reading? — Yes,  very 
decidedly ; it  is  much  the  same. 

10092.  Would  you  refer  to  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
of  the  present  year  ? — Clause  4 (reads  clause). 

10093.  Is  not  that  the  present  law? — Yes,  prao- 
ticaily. 

10094.  Then  it  is  only  re-enacting  what  is  the 
law  at  present? — But  we  object  to  the  present  law, 
because  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Fishery  Inspeo- 
tors : they  can  make  us  put  on  gratings. 

Mr.  Robinson. — There  is  no  law  to  compel  you 
to  erect  gratings  before  turbines,  except  you  can 
prove  the  turbines  kill  fish. 

Witness. — We  would  have  to  widen  our  head 
gates  at  considerable  expense,  and,  very  often,  they 
are  on  other  people's  lands,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
touch  them. 

10095.  Chairman. — What  I wanted  to  come  at 
is  what  is  the  additional  grievance  that  this  Bill,  if 
it  became  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  create  for 
you?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clause  you  have 
read  is  the  present  law? — Yes,  practically. 

10096.  Why  do  you  say  this  would  do  you  more 
harm  than  the  present  law? — I don’t  say  it  would; 

I say  the  present  law  is  very  unsound  as  it  is. 

10097.  You  want  to  have  the  present  law  re- 
pealed?— Yes;  we  want  it  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  impartial  tribunal. 

10098.  But  then,  as  far  as  this  Bill  is  concerned, 
can  you  point  out  anything  which  would  injure  you 
more  than  the  present  law? — Here  is  the  6th  Sec- 
tion (reads).  They  have  not  even  to  prove  the 
destruction  of  salmon  fry,  which  they  have  to  do- 
under  the  present  law,  which  makes  it  far  worse. 

10099.  Mr.  Green. — There  is  an  appeal  provided 
for  in  this  Bill  to  the  Judge  of  Assize,  which  is  the 
very  kind  of  tribunal  that  you  say  this  thing  ought 
to  be  referred  to? — What  can  we  appeal  against,  if' 
this  is  the  law  ? 

10100.  Chairman. — Against  the  decision  of  the: 
Inspector? — But  on  what  point? 

10101.  On  any  of  these  points.  Read  Clause  8. 

You  have  a right  of  appeal? — But  on  what  point 
could  you  appeal  under  that.  We  know  that  the 
fish  can  go  into  our  machinery:  we  have  no  point 
to  appeal  against. 

10102.  You  can  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
the  Inspector  in  unreasonably  refusing  to  grant  you 
this  exemption? — I don’t  think  this  law  gives  U3 
very  much  chance. 
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zi,  lfloo.  10103.  It  would  seem  to  me,  reading  this  Bill, 
Mr.  wTk.  ^ia-  it  is  rather  to  your  advantage  than  otherwise. 
Webb  •j.r.  -At  present  you  have  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Inspectors.  This  Bill  would  give  you  a chance 
of  going  before  the  Judge  of  Assize  if  the  Inspectors 
happened  to  be  unreasonable? — But  with  regard 
to  this  grating  in  front  of  the  turbines,  or  other 
device,  that  is  really  the  most  serious  matter  to  us. 

10104.  You  object  to  “other  device"? — Yes ; it 
leaves  it  open. 

10105.  The  present  law  is  it  should  be  only  a 
grating,  and  this  “ other  device  " gives  the  Inspector 
more  room? — It  was  a grating  or  other  device  in 
the  old  law ; but  in  the  old  law  they  had  to  prove 
that  the  fish  were  killed,  in  this  law  they  have  not. 

10106.  Mr.  Green. — I don't  think  they  have  to 
prove  that  the  fish  are  killed? — Oh,  yes,  that  “may 
be  injurious  to  salmon  or  the  young  of  salmon.”  (26 
& 27  Vic.,  cap.  14,  sec.  30.) 

10107.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  that  salmon  fry  have  been 
actually  killed? — That  is  what  the  Recorder  held 
here : that  you  have  to  prove  salmon  were  killed, 
and  others  hold  you  have  not  to  prove  it.  This 
gives  us  no  chance  at  all.  They  can  force  us  to 
put  them  up  if  there  is  not  a fish  in  the  river. 

10108.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — 
They  give  the  Inspectors  a power  of  exemption; 
but,  again,  we  strongly  object  to  the  Inspectors 
being  arbitrators  in  a case  of  this  sort.  They  don’t 
know  anything  about  manufactures. 

10109.  But  you  see  by  the  Bill,  by  Clause  8,  if 
the  Inspectors  act  unreasonably  you  have  a right 
to  go  before  the  Judge  of  Assize  and  show  they 
have  done  so,  and,  at  present,  you  have  no  such 
right  of  appeal? — It  leads  to  continual  litigation. 
We  have  been  lawing  for  the  last  ten  years,  steadily. 

10110.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Against  whom? — 
Against  the  Conservator's. 

10111.  You  refer  to  them,  not  to  the  central 
authority? — No;  the  Inspectors  have  treated  us 
very  well  so  far.  It  is  the  Conservators  we  object 
to.  Fish  can  get  up  my  weir,  at  Randalstown, 
without  the  least  trouble;  but  there  may  be  some 
weirs  they  cannot  get  up;  but  the  majority  are 
sufficiently  sloped.  Mr.  Moles’  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  raising  a weir  one  foot,  and  making 
a cut  of  six  feet  in  it  would  work  well  enough  when 
the  river  was  low,  but  if  the  river  was  very  high 
this  extra  foot  on  the  weir  would  throw  the  water 
back  on  our  neighbours’  land,  which  we  have  no 
right  to  touch.  Bye-washes — Mr.  Seton  Karr’s 
last  Bill  enacts  that  bye-washes  shall  be  built,  and 
kept  open  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  This  sound- 
very  plausible;  but  if  the  head  race  is  from  fifty  to 
100  yards  from  the  river  the  making  of  a bye-wash 
would  run  into  a lot  of  money;  besides,  if  there 
were  fish  going  down  the  head  race  it  would  be  a 
perfect  poaching  trap:  they  could  be  lifted  out 
with  the  greatest  ease.  It  would  be  six  feet  wide, 
and  a man  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  stand 
■with  a landing  net  and  take  out  every  fish  that 
came  along.  Draining  is  one  of  the  several  causes 
of  the  diminution  of  fry.  Owing  to  the  improved 
drainage  the  rain  is  quickly  conveyed  to  the  rivers 
from  the  fields,  with  the  result  that  the  rivers  rise 
and  fall  more  rapidly  than  they  used  to.  In  other 
words  it  comes  down  in  a flood,  and  then  the  river 
bed  will  be  dry  for  a time  until  the  next  rain,  and 
then  it  comes  down  again  in  a flood.  There  are 
not  nearly  the  quantity  of  fry  there  used  to  be  in 
our  river ; but,  judging  by  the  market,  the  supply 
of  the  matured  salmon  has  not  diminished  propor- 
tionately. Salmon  reached  a fairly  low  price  last 
season.  Even  Mr.  Moore  admits  his  fishery  returns 
were  very  good  last  season,  in  spite  of  the  falling 
off  of  fry.  This,  to  my  mind,  points  conclusively 
to  over-fishing.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  River  Maine 
was  alive  with  fry  at  this  time  of  the  year.  At  the 
present  time  you  can  hardly  see  one.  River  fishing. 


poaching  and  pike,  in  addition  to  drainage  are  tu 
pnocpal  enemies  of  fry.  Mr.  Ataca*  Moore 
rents  a fislimy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maine 
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tity  of  fish  last  year,  which  were  making  their  wav 
into  the  river.  In  one  day  the  men  caught  A 
worth,  and  on  two  other  days  thev  canoW  „ 
£50  worth.  This  is  from  a ’slaSnfS  Le  S 
the  employees  to  me.  If  this  fishery  were  abolished 
it  would  increase  the  number  of  fry  in  the  river 
very  considerably.  The  natural  supply  0f  fry  j, 
not  sufficient  for  the  present  amount  of  fishing-  if 
it  is  continued  they  will  have  to  be  produced  iti 
ficially.  Anglers  should  not  be  allowed  to  kill  fish 
coming  up  the  river  to  spawn.  One  female  salmon 
killed  means  thousands  of  ova  lost,  and  more  harm 
done  than  all  the  turbine  wheels  in  Ireland  would 
do  in  two  or  three  years.  Poaching  has  reached 
an  appalling  head  in  the  Randalstown  district,  and 
I believe,  all  along  the  Maine,  it  is  carried  out  in 
quite  a systematic  manner  by  gangs  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen.  Each  gang  has  four  to  six  watchers, 
who  take  positions  within  hearing  of  each  other! 
and  when  one  watcher  sees  any  one  coining  he 
whistles  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  There  are  several 
gangs  in  our  district,  and  they  have  apportioned 
out  the  bed  of  the  river.  About  two  years  ago  one 
gang  went  outside  its  holding,  with  the  result  of 
a pitched  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It 
is  not  only  the  loafers  about  the  town,  but  quite 
a number  of  respectable  citizens  poach,  and  think 
no  harm  of  it.  My  informant  told  me  he  had 
actually  seen  them  lift  spawning  fish  off  the  large 
spawning  bed  close  under  the  bridge  at  Randals- 
town. Long  nets  about  one  inch  mesh  going  almost 
across  the  river  are  used  for  poaching.  The  prin- 
cipal poaching  is  done  when  the  spawning  fish  are 
coming  up  the  river.  I have  this  information 
direct  from  a man  who  used  to  poach,  besides 
having  personal  experience  in  checking  poach- 
ing. I don’t  think  the  number  of  water  bailiffs 
they  have  now  are  nearly  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  poaching,  and  I would  be  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  police  should  be  brought  into  the 
matter.  In  country  districts  they  have  very  little 
to  do,  and  it  would  be  a charity  to  give  them  a job. 
Pike  are  very  numerous,  and  seem  to  be  increasing 
in  number.  They  are  deadly  enemies  to  all  fry. 
Bailiffs  are,  as  a rule,  appointed  on  the  system  of 
set  a thief  to  catch  a thief : they  are,  as  a rule,  a 
low  type  of  men,  and  will  swear  anything.  The 
system  of  giving  them  part  of  the  fine  in  poaching 
convictions  is  a bad  system.  The  bailiffs  are  either 
afraid  of  or  in  league  with  the  poachers,  but  have 
been  known  to  have  obtained  convictions  against 
innocent  men  by  wholesale  swearing.  The  late 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Moneyglass,  initiated  a rule  on  the 
Randalstown  Bench  that  no  water  bailiffs’  evidence 


should  be  accepted  without  corroboration  in  con- 
sequence of  some  cases  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Jones  him- 
self was  a Fishery  Conservator.  When  in  America, 
in  1898,  my  father  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
head  of  the  Fishery  Board  at  Washington,  and  in 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  they  legislated  for 
turbines,  he  said  that  all  the  different  States  had 
their  own  fishery  laws,  but  that  they  practically 
ignored  turbines,  knowing  they  did  no  damage.  If 
the  fishery  proprietors  were  to  act  in  a more  con- 
ciliatory manner  to  the  mill  owners  it  would  be 
decidedly  to  their  advantage.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  we  were  very  active  in  putting  down  poaching, 
at  Randalstown,  in  the  river,  but  since  the  prosecu- 
tions began  we  take  no  interest  in  the  matter,  so 
long  as  our  employees  do  not  poach.  We  prac- 
tically stopped  poaching  for  two  or  three  years 
by  casting  large  concrete  blocks,  with  hooks  sticking 
out  of  them,  and  placing  them  up  the  middle  of 
the  river  bed.  The  poachers  retaliated  by 
ciously  burning  down  our  scutch  mill  and  corn  mn , 
for  which  we  obtained  damages  off  the  county. 
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have  got  here  a statement  by  the  Millowners 
Defence  Association  comparing  the  English  and 
Irish  Acts. 

10112.  Chairman. — You  say  nothing  at  all  about 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  letting  off  chemicals? — I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that,  for,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  our  system  of  bleaching  is  grass  bleaching, 
and  we  don’t  use  chemicals  to  any  extent.  We  do 
use  a little  chloride  of  lime,  but  we  run  it  into  a pit. 

10113.  I suppose,  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
you  are  perfectly  aware  that  a great  deal  of  pollu- 
tion does  take  place  with  flax  water  and  other 
materials? — Yes ; flax  water  is  veiy  severe  on  the 
fish  when  the  water  is  low.  If  it  is  run  off  by 
degrees  when  there  is  a flood  it  does  not  do  more 
than  sicken  the  fish. 

10114.  Would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  compelling 
the  flax  owners  to  cease  the  discharge  into  the  river? 
—Yes ; if  they  leave  it  in  the  dams  it  raises  a most 
offensive  smell — you  can  smell  it  for  miles  round. 
It  would  have  the  country  in  an  awful  state.  Be- 
yond that  I don’t  see  any  objection. 

10115.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then  your  im- 
pression is  that  the  turbines  are  harmless? — Yes, 
quite  harmless,  of  the  size  used  at  present  by  mill 
owners  on  salmon  rivers,  and  in  the  modem  way. 

10116.  Your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
entrance  of  the  fry  into  mill  races  is  that  they  don’t 
often  go? — I believe  they  do  in  other  mills;  but  in 
ours  they  don’t. 

10117.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Water- 
works in  Cork? — No. 

10118.  Where  they  have  two  turbines,  and  where 
the  gratings  are  guarded  by  a fry  guard,  they 
don’t  find  that  the  water  is  interfered  with : it 
passes  a sufficient  quantity  to  drive  all  the  turbines  ? 
— They  might  have  a very  wide  head  race. 

10119.  They  have  a wide  head  race? — That  would 
make  all  the  difference.  If  you  have  only  enough 
water  coming  down  your  head  race  to  feed  your 
turbines  it  would  diminish  it  very  much.  If  the 
water  comes  slowly  in  the  fry  guard  does  no  harm, 
except  that  it  gets  choked  up  and  cannot  be  cleaned. 
It  would  take  hours  to  clean  my  fry  guard. 

10120.  Yes ; but  that  is  not  the  ordinary  guard  ? 
— Anything  with  crossed  wires  in  it  that  we  could 
not  rake  up  would  be  troublesome.  With  a grating 
like  we  have  in  front  of  our  turbine  it  is  quite 
simple  to  pull  the  stuff  up. 

10121.  You  mentioned  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
settled  these  cases  in  England  and  Scotland? — Yes. 

10122.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  Scotland? — I 
won’t  say ; but  I think  it  is  the  same  law  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

10123.  It  is  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  Scot- 
land ? — I understood  the  English  and  Scotch  law  was 
identical. 


10124.  Then  you  mentioned  about  the  trouble  j&,„  21.1900. 
you  would  have  in  cleaning  the  guards— that  would  M ~ u 
not  be  for  the  whole  year?— No;  but  it  is  at  the  \Vebl,'i  p 
time  our  water  is  lowest ; if  the  river  gets  low  and  ’ ' 
there  is  a shower  of  rain,  bringing  it  up  three  or 
four  inches,  all  the  stuff  that  is  stuck  along  the 
bonks  is  immediately  brought  down  our  race. 

10125.  In  April  and  May  you  have  not  so  much 
debris  coming  down  the  river  ?— We  get  all  that  comes. 

10126.  If  you  had  it  on  for  a limited  period  it 
would  nob  be  so  serious  ?— During  that  limited  period  • 
half  our  works  would  be  idle,  and  many  of  our 
employees  out  of  work.  No  business  could  be 
carried  on  under  such  circumstances.  Our  factory — 
and  most  of  the  manufactures  in  the  North — needs  a 
very  steady  drive:  we  have  our  machinery  timed 
to  do  a certain  thing.  With  these  fry  guards  we 
cannot  get  that  steady  drive. 

10127.  Have  you  proved  you  could  not  get  it 
witli  a proper  fry  guard? — I don’t  know  what  is  a 
proper  fry  guard  if  that  is  not  one.  It  is  what  we 
were  noticed  to  put  up,  and  have  always  been 
no! iced  to  put  up;  but,  I think,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  law  does  not  name  anything  for  fry  guards. 

10128.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  of  the 
throwing  back  of  water  on  your  neighbour’s  land? — 

No ; but  it  is  bound  to  occur. 

10129.  It  is  a supposition;  of  course,  it  would 
be  very  unpleasant? — It  would  be  bound  to  occur 
with  raising  the  weir. 

10130.  Of  course,  in  the  bye-wash  to  which  you 
refer,  many  slats  would  occur? — Any  fish  that  chose 
to  get  into  the  head  race  would  get  through  it  if 
it  was  open,  becausp  all  the  water  is  drawn  through  it. 

10131.  Has  poaching  on  the  Maine  been  increas- 
ing, of  late  years? — Yes;  but  last  year  it  went 
off  a good  deal  in  the  Randalstown  district. 

There  has  been  a very  good  man — a bailiff 
in  charge;  in  fact,  quite  a superior  bailiff,  much 
better  than  anything  we  have  had  there,  and  thi9 
year  I don’t  think  poaching  has  been  as  great  as 
in  former  years. 

10132.  Mr.  Green. — You  were  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  having  these  cases  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  instead  of  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries.  Now,  under  the  Act  recently  passed, 
constituting  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
dustries for  Ireland,  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  have  been  taken  over  by  that  Depart- 
ment. Don’t  you  think  that  Department,  which 
would  represent  all  interests,  is  a sufficiently  fair 
tribunal  to  deal  with  these  questions,  without  bring- 
ing in  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes,  I would  certainly 
agree  to  that;  any  tribunal  impartial  and  of  good' 
standing. 

10133.  That  would  alter  your  statement — taking 
that  into  consideration. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Robinson  examined. 


10134.  Chairman. — I believe  you  ar'p  a mill 
owner? — I am  a mill  owner  on  the  River  Maine. 

10135.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Webb’s  statement. 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  it,  for, 
of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  as  he  has  done? — I have  no  written  evidence. 
My  evidence  will  be  short.  What  I want  to  state 
here  is  about  the  question  of  turbine  wheels  and 
gratings  under  the  present  law. 

10136.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  put  before 
us  by  Mr.  Webb  that  the  turbine  wheels  are  not,  at 
present,  destructive  to  fish? — I don’t  say  all  tur- 
bines ; but  no  turbine  like  those  erected  in  the  River 
Maine  would  injure  fish,  and  we  have  proved  that. 

10137.  You  mean  to  say  that  all  the  turbines  in 
that  river  are  of  that  character? — With  the  excep- 
tion of  two;  I came  here  to  state  facts,  it  is 
Be?*,  hearsay,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  most  of  the 
evidence  given  before  this  Commission  has  been, 
more  or  less.  I am  here  to  state  what  I know,  and 
am  prepared  to  prove. 


10138.  How  many  turbines  are  there  in  the  Mr.  S.  J. 
Maine? — There  are  ten  or  eleven,  or,  perhaps,  Robinson, 
twelve. 

10139.  And  have  you  inspected  them  all? — 

No;  I have  erected  nine  turbines  myself. 

X did  not  make  them,  but  I put  them  in 
and  took  them  out.  I have  three  Achilles  tur- 
bines, the  same  pattern  as  that — these  wheels  are 
seven  or  eight  tons  weight.  I notice  there  are  a 
great  many  people  giving  evidence  that  would  not 
know  the  difference  between  a turbine  wheel  and 
an  ordinary  wheel  if  painted  the  same  colour.  They 
have  come  in  here  and  given  evidence  that  turbine 
wheels  kill  fry,  which  is  a most  nonsensical  thing, 
seemg  they  have  never  proved  it. 

10140.  What  proof  can  you  give  that  the  tur- 
bine wheels  on  the  Maine  do  not  kill  fry  ? — W e have 
put  them  through  these  wheels,  that  is,  my  own 
wheels.  Here  is  a short  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Anglers  Association,  and  a 
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r May  21,  1100.  challenge  I gave  some  time  ago,  which  was  never 

Mr.  S.  J.  taken  up: — “Sir, — I notice  that  Mr.  F.  Kennedy, 

Robinson.  the  Secretary  of  the  Anglers  Association,  is  making 
very  wild  statements  as  to  turbine  wheels  killing 
half  of  the  salmon  fry,  and  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  none  left  for  Mr.  Webb’s  wheels  to 
kill,  as  they  are  all  killed  by  wheels  further  up 
the  river,  which,  of  course,  includes  mine.  Permit 
me  to  say  that  I have  three  turbine  wheels  working 
on  the  River  Maine,  and  if  Mr.  Kennedy  has  any 
faith  in  his  own  statements,  and  wants  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  money,  let  him  bring  here,  to 
my  place,  100  salmon  fry  in  a healthy  condition, 
during  any  of  the  three  months  they  are  descending 
the  river,  and  I will  allow  any  competent  man  or 
men  to  put  them  through  my  wheels,  of  course,  in 
their  natural  way  as  they  descend  the  river,  and 
for  every  one  that  is  killed  I will  give  Mr.  Kennedy 
£5,  if  he  will  agree  to  give  me  £1  for  every  one 
that  passes  through  uninjured.”  There  is  no  non- 
sense here.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  writing  against 
turbine  wheels  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  if  we  are 
taken  before  the  courts,  Judge  Orr  and  the  whole 
of  them  at  once  say  they  do  kill  fry,  although  they 
have  no  proof  of  it.  “ If  Mr.  Kennedy  fails  to  take 
this  matter  up  I will  leave  it  open  to  anyone  on  the 
same  conditions,  as  I think  that  the  question  should 
be  settled,  namely,  whether  modem  turbines  kill 
salmon  fry  or  not,  and  save  so  much  nonsense  being 
written,  and  by  one  who,  if  the  piston  of  a steam 
engine  and  a turbine  wheel  were  lying  together 
could  scarcely  tell  which  is  which.”  That  is  the 
class  of  evidence  we  have  got  here,  both  in  the 
Blue  Book  of  1892  and  the  present  evidence,  which 
» I look  upon  as  down  right  rubbish,  three-fourths  of 

it.  I admit,  if  you  take  a turbine  wheel  in  a forty 
or  thirty  feet  fall,  of  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter,  of 
the  old  make,  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  kill  fry  ; 
but  there  is  never  any  fry  there,  the  fall  is  so  large ; 
ic  is  in  tributaries  so  very  steep  that  they  cannot 
get  up,  at  least,  I never  heard  of  any  being  there. 

10141.  Mr.  Green. — How  do  you  mean  “get 
up  ” ? — Salmon  cannot  get  up  these  small  tributaries 
to  lay  their  eggs,  and,  therefore,  you  have  no  small 
fry  coming  down  these  tributaries.  If  you  take  the 
River  Maine  as  a salmon  river,  the  falls  are  only 
five  to  eighteen  feet. 

10142.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  don’t  deny 
that  the  River  Maine  has  greatly  deteriorated? — I 
think  all  rivers  have  done  that;  rivers  in  Scot- 
land, where  there  is  not  a single  turbine  wheel, 
they  have  deteriorated.  With  regard  to  that 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Moles’,  we  dare  not  raise  our 
weir  an  inch — I never  heard  of  one  being  raised — 
because  we  would  dam  the  water  back  at  the  next 
fall,  and  they  would  take  a prosecution  against  us 
at  once  for  backing  up  the  river.  Legally  we  dare 
not  raise  it  half  an  inch. 

10143.  Is  there  any  other  point  beyond  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Webb? — There  is  no  point  but  the 
matter  of  gratings.  There  is  no  law,  I may  tell 
you,  to  compel  us  to  put  in  gratings  before  a tur- 
bine wheel,  except  it  is  proved  that  that  turbine 
wheel  or  such  like  machine  injures  fish.  I have 
been  prosecuted  for  the  last  ten  years  by  the  Con- 
servators or  the  Bann  and  Foyle  Fishery  Company. 
I have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Inspectors  in 
Dublin;  they  are  very  fair  in  all  their  dealings. 
I have  spent  about  £700  in  defending  myself.  I got 
an  exemption  for  gratings — I find  there  is  always 
a misunderstanding  between  gratings  and  fry  guards. 
The  Press  and  the  public  take  gratings  and  fry 
guards  to  be  all  one,  but  they  are  entirely  different. 
Their  fry  guard  is  a wire  mesh  of  five-eighths 
or  half  an  inch — less  than  half  an  inch 
won’t  keep  out  small  fry.  I suppose  I have 
the  best  fry  guard  in  Ireland,  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  tested  it,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  miles  of  plantation  above  it,  with  the  leaves 
and  debris  coming  down  the  river,  it  could  be 
worked.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  March,  to  keep 


these  gratings  clear,  and  my  only  reason  for  mitti™ 
this  fry  guard  before  this  wheel  was  that  it  was 
wheel  that  is  not  working  full  power  and  d & 
not  require  full  water,  and  I was  able  to  work  ? 
but  if  it  was  working  at  full  power,  it  could  not  hi 
worked.  The  first  prosecution  against  me  some 
six  years  ago,  for  a wheel  in  the  low  fall— I w 
two  falls — the  bailiffs  there  produced  three  frv  that 
they  caught  in  the  place— produced  them  in  the 
Petty  Sessions,  and  said  they  were  killed  at  the 
turbine  wheel.  These  three  were  cut  exactly  in  the 
same  spot.  Now,  gentlemen,  I suppose  you  are 
not  engineers— but  could  any  reasonable  man  sup- 
pose  that  the  blades  of  a turbine  wheel  going  round 
from  seventy  to  100  revolutions,  would  cut  fish  in 
the  same  identical  spot,  behind  the  gills.  The  thine 
is  simply  impossible,  and  I may  say  that  all  the 
prosecutions  brought  up  against  me— and  I have 
been  fined  and  fined — were  supported  simply  bv 
forco  of  swearing,  which  was  not  true  at  all. 
We  are  dragged  up  then  before  the  Court,  I can- 
not open  my  mouth  on  my  own  behalf— it 
is  a criminal  offence — and  these  people  go  up 
there  and  swear  what  they  like.  It  is  very  hard 
tor  me  to  get  any  worker  or  employee  to  watch 
these  people,  and,  although  they  swore  they  got 
these  three  fish  they  had  no  proof  the  turbines 
killed  them.  We  have  dozens  of  dead  fry  coming 
down  the  river,  killed  by  anglers  or  people  fishing. 
They  leap  at  the  fly,  and  are  caught,  and  the 
anglers  pull  them  off  and  throw  them  back  into 
the  river,  and  they  float  down  to  our  works,  and  if 
they  get  them  dead,  it  is  the  turbine  killed  them. 


10144.  Then  you  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Webb 
that  properly  constructed  turbines  do  no  harm?— Do 
no  harm  to  fry.  That  I am  prepared  to  prove, 
and  pay  the  costs  if  I am  wrong,  and  I think  it 
would  be  a judicious  thing  for  you  to  get  a public 
test  made  and  settle  the  matter.  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  and  Mr.  Hornsby,  some  time  in  1892  or  1893, 
gave  me  exemption  for  gratings  at  the  head  race  and 
tail  race.  In  1898  the  Conservators  gave  me  notice 
that  they  wanted  to  take  away  that  exemption,  and 
that  is  a copy  of  the  evidence  given  (produced)  by  two 
of  the  best  engineers — one  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  one  in  Scotland.  It  will  give  you  the  effect  of 
gratings  on  this  water  power.  It  is  printed  by 
the  Fishery  Inspectors  in  Dublin.  I object  to  the 
present  law,  that  any  mill  owner  should  be  dragged 
up  and  prosecuted,  and  have  no  means  of  defence, 
as  in  a criminal  case.  If  you  take  the  River  Maine, 
the  wages  paid  yearly  is  over  £20,000,  and  the 
turn  out  of  goods  is  over  £1,000,000,  and  that  we 
should  be  harassed  time  after  time  with  prose- 
cutions to  no  purpose  is  unfair.  Let  me  tell  yon, 
one  duck  will  kill  more  fry  in  half  an  hour  than 
all  the  turbine  wheels  in  the  River  Maine.  You 
may  laugh  at  that,  but  it  is  really  true.  Surely 
the  owners  of  works  that  pay  away  £20,000  have 
no  right  to  be  troubled  in  this  way.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a test  made.  I want  to  refute 
that.  Judge  FilzGibbon  ordered  a test  to  be  made 
in  one  of  my  mills — the  engineer  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  was  to  make  it.  He  refused  to  act. 
I told  them  at  the  time  that  that  test  could  no' 
be  made  until  March  or  April,  when  the  fry  were 
coming  down,  and  that  it  was  quite  possible  tins 
wheel  would  be  changed  before  that  time.  I 
to  change  the  wheel  ten  days  before  this  test  was  Jj 
be  made ; but  I put  in  a wheel  that  I was  prosecu 
for  before,  and  fined  for  killing  fry,  and  this  w ® 
was  changed  from  the  lower  fall  to  the  mg' 
where  it  was  more  likely  to  kill  fry.  Judge  r 
Gibbon  thought  it  was  a kind  of  contempt,  pu  F 
his  back,  and  said  he  would  confirm  the  fine,  a 
would  not  argue  the  case  at  all. 

10145.  On  account  of  the  change  of  the  wheel 
Yes ; it  was  a matter  of  necessity.  I was  no  g 
to  allow  my  works  to  stand  idle  for  a £2  «ue, 
Judge  FitzGibbon  thought  his  dignity  was  ou 
more  or  leas,  I suppose. 
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Mr.  Robert  M'Kean,  j.p.,  examined. 


10146.  Chairman. — Are  you  a mill  owner? — Yes, 
I am  the  senior  partner  with  my  brother  as  owners 
of  mills  on  the  Blackwater. 

10147.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Webb  and  the  last  witness.  Do  you  agree  in 
what  they  have  said  generally? — Well,  I think  the 
River  Blackwater  and  the  River  Maine  are  different. 
I am  just  as  much  interested  in  the  fishery  as  I,  prac- 
tically, am  in  the  mills,  and  I should  hke  to  give 
vou  my  ideas  with  reference  to  the  fishing  in  the 
river,  as  well  as  my  opinion  about  the  tin-bines. 
We  work  three  turbines  on  the  Blackwater.  1 have 
known  the  River  Blackwater  for  at  least  half  a 
century,  and  used  to  fish  a great  deal  myself.  There 
is  no  question  of  it  that  the  fish  have  become  very 
scarce  in  the  river — all  classes  of  fish  with  the  ex- 
ception of  pike.  Salmon,  in  particular,  have  become 
very  scarce ; but  I attribute  that  more  to  want  of 
protection  than  any  other  cause.  Prior  to  the  year 
1856  it  was  fairly  protected.  There  were  then  three 
bailiffs  where  I reside,  at  Benburb,  and  water  bailiffs 
nearly  all  over  the  river.  They  were  removed  in 
1856,  and  from  that  down  to  the  present  day,  year 
after  year,  the  fish  have  become  scarcer — all  classes 
of  fish.  The  river  itself  is  not  a good  spawning 
river.  There  are  very  few  spawning  grounds  in  it, 
and  the  fish,  in  order  to  spawn,  must  go  to  the 
upper  tributaries,  and,  I think,  from  what  informa- 
tion I can  gather,  very  few  of  them  ever  return : 
they  are  poached  in  the  upper  reaches.  Formerly, 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  that  is,  from 
JIaghery,  where  it  enters  Lough  Neagh,  up  to 
Moy,  and  then  up  ito  Benburb,  an  occasional 
salmon  was  seen  in  August  or  September ; at  pre- 
sent no  salmon  appears  in  the  river  until  the  close 
season,  in  November.  That  is  attributable,  no 
doubt,  to  poaching  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for 
there  is  practically  no  protection.  I understand 
that  the  Coleraine  fisheries  have,  at  present,  two 
bailiffs  on  ten  miles  of  the  river,  without  a boat  or 
anything  at  all  to  enable  them  to  catch  poachers,  and 
the  poachers  go  up  and  down  the  river  all  carrying 
nets  and  sweep  the  river,  and  not  a single  salmon 
is  allowed  to  get  up.  I think  that,  combined  with 
want  of  protection  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river,  will  account  for  the  decrease  in  salmon  in 
the  River  Blackwater.  The  decrease  in  the  smaller 
fish  I atrribute  to  the  drainage  system.  Formerly, 
all  the  summer  throughout  there  was  less  or  more 
water  passing  down  the  river.  Of  recent  years,  for 
months,  in  summer,  portion  of  the  river  is  entirely 
diy.  The  smaller  fish  take  to  the  pools,  the  pools 
are  alive  with  pike  that  completely  destroy  the  fish. 
That  is  how  I account  for  the  decrease  in  trout  and 
such  like  fish  in  the  river.  Now  as  to  turbines,  I 
sam  we  work  three  turbines  and  a water  breast 
wheel. 

101.48.  On  the  whole  of  the  river? — No : we  work 
that  ourselves. 


10149.  Are  there  other  turbines  besides  yours? — 
j ^ere  ar®  turbines  lately  erected  at  Caledon 
and  then  there  is  a turbine  immediately  above  us 
longing  to  the  Messrs.  Orr,  and  there  may  bt 
higher  up;  I am  not  quite  sure. 

, *0150.  There  is  a large  increase  in  the  number 
2 turbines? — Oh,  yes;  but  there  is  another  poinl 
want  to  put  before  you  that,  prior  to  a single 
turbine  being  erected  on  the  river— it  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  they  have  been  erected— 
pnor  to  that  there  was  a very  considerable  decrease 
m e number  of  fish,  particularly  of  salmon.  They 
begun  to  decrease  before  there  was  a single 
bme  erected.  I have  been  paying  particular 
attention  to  our  turbines  for  the  last  two  or  three 
tears,  an<^  I have  never  yet  seen  a dead  fish  coming 
£ jurhiue,  at  least,  passing  through  a turbine. 
r?7  ““  that  passes  the  grating,  I believe,  can  go 
1 perfectly  safely,  and  I attribute  that  to  the 


formation  of  the  turbine,  and  to  the  speed  at  which 
it  revolves.  Our  turbines  revolve  at  an  average 
speed  of  about  forty-five.  They  take  the  water  in 
the  centre,  and  throw  it  to  the  outside,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  fry  that  can  pass 
our  _ grating  can  pass  out  perfectly  free.  The 
grating  is  half  an  inch  between  the  bars,  and  I 
believe  anything  that  passes  that  can  pass  out 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  injured.  I 
would  remark  that  I have  read  over  some  of  the 
evidence  given  of  the  experiments  tried,  particularly 
one  at  the  mills  in  Dublin.  That  is  at  the  Salmon 
Leap,  I think,  it  is.  There  is  a twenty-eight  feet 
fall  there,  and  that  turbine  must  be  revolving  at 
least  120  or  130  or  more  a minute.  I don’t  think, 
in  that  case,  any  fish  could  possibly  escape  that 
turbine;  that  would  be  my  opinion.  What  I would 
say  in  reference  to  that  is  that,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  turbine  and  the  volume  of  water  it  passes, 
and  the  revolutions  it  makes  per  minute,  that  a pro- 
portionate grating  should  be  put  on  to  meet  that. 
In  our  case,  for  instance,  and  in  some  others  where 
there  is  a very  large  volume  of  water,  if  you  put 
on  a very  small  grating  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  water  to  pass : it  would  render  the  mill  useless. 
According  to  the  volume  of  water  and  size  of  the 
wheel  you  require  to  have  your  grating  in  a like 
proportion.  Then  as  to  the  proposal  to  put  on  a 
tail  race  grating,  I cannot  see  what  the  object  of 
that  would  be  at  all.  I don’t  think  the  fish  in 
any  way  suffer  any  injury  from  the  tail  race.  That 
is  my  experience,  and  if  it  was  put  on  it  would 
render  the  wheels  valueless,  and  the  proprietors 
would  have  to  give  them  up.  I don’t  see  how,  in 
our  wheels,  you  could  put  on  a tail  race  grating. 

10151.  It  would  throw  the  water  back? — It  would 
almost  stop  it  altogether.  A certain  amount 
of  weeds  and  leaves  come  through  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  small  fish  are  passing,  which 
would  stop  your  tail  race  grating,  and  you  would 
have  no  means  of  cleaning  it,  because  the  water 
behind  the  turbines  would  be  eight  feet  or  ten  feet 
deep.  As  it  is  there  is  a difficulty  in  keeping  the 
grating  in  front  of  them  owing  to  the  pressure 
from  the  weeds  and  the  water  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

10152.  Professor  MTntosh. — May  I ask  you  to 
what  grating  you  refer  in  the  tail  race — a wide 
grating? — Yes,  even  a wide  one.  I cannot  see  what 
the  object  would  be. 

10153.  The  object  is  to  prevent  salmon  ascending 
and  being  poached  in  the  race? — No;  I will  give 
you  my  experience  of  that.  Where  we  have  the 
turbine  at  present  we  used  to  have  a ten-feet  breast 
wheel.  There  was  regular  poaching  went  on  there, 
and  there  were  quantities  of  large  fish  caught  in 
the  dam  of  the  tail  race  of  the  breast  wheel.  Now 
they  cannot-  catch  one  at  all,  because  there  is  ten 
feet  of  water  there  at  that  time  of  the  season. 

10154.  Chairman. — Does  not  that  show  that  they 
came  up  the  tail  race,  formerly? — Formerly  they 
did;  but  they  will  immediately  return  now  when 
they  find  they  cannot  get  up — I cannot  see  how 
they  could  get  up  through  the  turbine,  it  is  morally 
impossible.  There  is  another  matter  I have  noticed, 
and,  I think,  many  anglers  have  noticed  it  as  well. 
It  used  to  be  the  way  to  catch  an  occasional  salmon 
fry  in  the  spring  monthsf  now  there  is  not  one  to  be 
seen.  Where  do  they  go,  or  what  has  become  of 
them?  I think  that  is  a proof  that  in  the  upper 
reaches  salmon  are  taken,  and  the  fry  are  not  pro- 
duced. 

10155.  Might-  it  not  also  arise  from  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  fish  in  those  rivers  by  pollution 
and  other  causes? — I think,  as  far  as  salmon  is  con- 
cerned— for  instance,  now  there  is  flax  water.  I 
don’t  think  the  flax  water  does  the  salmon  any 
harm.  You  think  that  extraordinary ! I will  give 
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you  the  reason  why.  Salmon  don’t  come  up  until 
we  have  got  a flood,  as  a rule,  and,  as  far  as  the 
River  Blackwater  is  concerned,  once  we  have  a 
flood  there  the  flax  water  is  scarcely  seen.  What 
the  flax  water  does  is  it  will  destroy  the  smaller 
fish  who  are  there  during  the  months  when  the 
river  is  low;  but  once  the  rains  come — and  the 
salmon  don’t  come  up  before  the  rains  come — once 
the  rains  come  the  pollution  from  flax  water  i3 
practically  done. 

10156.  Professor  M'Intosh. — May  it  not  have 
done  some  harm  to  the  fry  before  the  flood  comes? — 
There  is  no  fry  then  : the  fry  don’t  come  until  spring. 

10157.  What  do  you  make  of  the  young  salmon 
before  they  become  smolts — they  must  remain  in 
the  river? — The  young  fry,  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  go,  go  to  the  sea. 

10158.  After  they  reach  a certain  stage? — Yes; 
but  that  is  before  we  would  have  any  flax  water 
next  year. 

10159.  They  have  to  grow  from  April  till  next 
April  or  May  before  leaving  the  river? — In  my 
experience  they  don’t  stay  in  the  river. 

I nm  afraid  f cannot  ask  you  further  on  that  point. 

10160.  Mr.  Green. — You  see  great  quantities  of 
fry  coming  down  through  your  turbine? — No,  very  few. 

10161.  Are  they  all  killed  in  it? — I could  explain 
that  to  you.  The  fry  will  generally  keep  with  the 


run  of  the  water — the  current  of  the  water  • we  hav 
no  head  race,  our  tail  race  is  not  more 'than  ten 
yards  long,  and  they  go  with  the  current,  and  don’t 
come  in. 

10162.  And  have  you  seen  them  going  down  over 
your  weir? — You  could  not  see  them. 

10163.  You  see  salmon  going  up?— Yes,  you  do- 
there  is  a gap  in  the  weir — of  course  you  do;  but 
not  anything  like  the  quantity  there  used  to  be'. 

10164.  Was  there  good  salmon  fishing  above  that 
weir? — There  used  to  be. 

10165.  Did  you  angle  there  yourself ?— Yes,  I 
used  to  angle  a great  deal ; but  that  is  forty  years 
ago;  but  when  it  became  so  poor  it  was  not  worth 
keeping  up  a rod. 

10166.  Professor  M'Intosh. — I have  just  one 
question  to  ask  you,  and  that  is  about  the  barges 
and  the  carrying  of  nets ; is  that  a general  practice? 
—It  is. 

10167.  On  the  Blackwater? — Yes. 

10168.  Then  what  is  the  horse-power  of  the  tur- 
bines you  refer, to  specially? — We  have  one  seventy, 
and  the  other  fifty,  and  the  other  would  be  about 
thirty. 

10169.  Then  you  think  that  all  those  of  more 
rapid  revolution  are  risky  with  regard  to  the  fry? 
— I do,  and  their  construction  as  well : some  tur- 
bines are  more  destructive  than  others. 


Mr.  John  Dinsmore,  j.p.,  examined. 


10170.  Chairman. — Are  you  a mill  owner? — Yes. 

10171.  And  also  a Justice  of  the  Peace? — Yes. 

10172.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  the 
evidence  already  given  by  Mr.  Webb  and  the  other 
witnesses? — I have  got  to  explain.  I had  my  evi- 
dence written,  and  I unfortunately  forgot  it  this 
morning.  Can  you  receive  it? — (See  Appendix,  Part 
If.,  Documents  No.  xliv.) 

10173.  You  can  send  it  in. — Well  then,  I will 
just  make  a few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  my 
son,  who  has  the  same  name  as  myself,  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1892. 
His  evidence  is  in  the  Blue  Book.  I confirm  all 
he  has  said  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Kells  river,  on 
which  my  works  are.  I also  want,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  meet  statements  that  were  made  by  Mr. 
Moles,  who  gave  evidence  first,  here,  this  morning. 
He  says  that  on  the  Kells  river  dye-stuffs  and 
chemicals  destroy  the  fry.  Well,  on  the  Kells  river 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  linen  and  cotton-dyeing  and 
finishing.  I am  a woollen  manufacturer,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  mills  are  employed  on  linen  and  cotton, 
and  the  material  used  in  the  dye  is  logwood — extract 
of  logwood  now — which  comes  in  ban-el,  and  logwood 
is  merely  a vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless  to 
fish,  as  far  as  I know.  I have  seen  them  swimming 
quite  freely  in  the  black  water;  that  is,  the  water 
coloured  with  exhausted  liquor.  When  it  has  carried 
out  its  use  in  the  dye  vats  it  is  floated  off  into  the 
river ; but  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as  far  as  I know, 
to  the  young  fry.  Nearly  all  the  dyes  nowadays  are 
liquid  extracts.  Formerly,  the  brown  woody  matter 
was  sent  off  to  the  river,  which,  I understand,  is  greatly 
injurious  to  fish,  and  especially  to  the  Hatching  beds. 
At  any  rate,  I know  sawdust,  in  America,  is  put 
down  as  injurious  to  fish.  ^Then  as  to  chemicals, 
there  are  very  few  chemicals  used  on  our  river,  if 
any,  and  I am  sure  there  is  not  a mill  owner  on 
it — and  certainly  none  on  the  Maine — who  would 
have  any  objection  to  take  means  to  trap  these 
deleterious  chemicals.  They  are  very  seldom  let 
off,  and  it  will,  very  frequently,  be  by  men 
in  the  employment  who  want  to  poach  without 
the.  knowledge  of  their  employers.  The  workmen 
may  let  it  off  sometimes  in  order  to  get  fish;  but 
f-  am  perfectly  certain  none  of  the  mill  owners  would 
object  to  arrange  a system  of  tanks — I would  not, 
and  I am  sure  none  of  my  neighbours  would — 


!,o  trap  these  poisonous  compounds.  But  there  is 
another  thing,  as  far  as  poisons  are  concerned, 
that  I want  to  take  particular  note  of.  In  the 
Kells  water  there  is  a great  deal  of  injury  done  to 
fish  by  lime.  In  the  parish  through  which  the  Kells 
river  runs  there  is  a good  deal  of  lime  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  building  purposes,  and  there 
is  a railway  rims  through  it,  and  at  the  stations  and 
in  the  fields  the  young  men  pick  up  the  lime  and  go 
to  the  ponds  where  the  water  is  dormant  and  kill  the 
fish.  There  is  such  a pond  at  the  back  of  my  works, 
and  last  year,  I have  known,  on  very  good  informa- 
tion— I was  witness  with  my  own  eyes — I saw  the 
white  lime  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  I heard, 
on  good  information,  that  there  were  bags  full  of 
fisli  taken  out  of  that  pond;  but  not  any  salmon; 
Lough  Neagh  trout,  called  locally  doloughans,  of  the 
salmon  species. 

10174.  Secretary. — -The  same  as  pollen?—No,  it 
is  of  the  Balmonidse ; a salmon  in  its  habits,  which  does 
not  go  to  the  sea.  Since  I remember  fish  have  fallen 
off  enormously ; but  the  falling  off  was  experienced 
in  the  seventies,  before  there  was  a turbine  in  the 
river.  I put  the  first  turbine  in  on  our  river,  m 
1884;  but  during  the  early  eighties,  and,  in  fact, 
from  1879,  the  falling  away  of  the  fish  was  a per- 
fectly established  fact.  I remember  that  river  for 
well  nigh  fifty  years,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  that  time  salmon  were  very  plentiful,  and, 
watching  at  the  weir  at  the  back  of  my  works,  as  a 
lad,  I could  remember  there  would  be  about  on 
salmon  to  about  two  or  three  of  these  doloughans-- 
these  Lough  Neagh  fish ; but  now  I have  not  seen 
salmon  running  in  the  weir  at  all  for  two  or 
years  past.  There  is  nothing,  at  present,  in 
rivers,  passing  up,  of  any  consequence, 
doloughans.  For  the  last  mile  or  two  of  the  > 
down  to  where  it  joins  the  Maine,  there  are  8 
gravel  beds,  in  which,  I am  certain,  some 
still  spawn;  but  not  upwards.  This  River 
is  but  a mountain  torrent  at  best:  it  comes  ^ 
in  a rapid  flood,  very  precipitous,  and  goes  ° 
few  days.  I remember  when  the  run  in  ‘ , e 

lasted  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight,  w e > ^ 

was  a freshet,  now  it  is  over  in  three  days,  ^ 
owing  to  the  draining  away  up  in  the  moo 
the  mountain,  where  the  catchment  *>asJ.  i 
river  is.  There  is  a great  expanse  of  bog  ^ 
has  been  surface-drained  by  some  K 6 
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Scotchmen,  who  have  taken  the  grazing  of  the 
mountain,  and  where  it  used  to  be  just  what  is 
locally  called  a flow — almost  impossible  to  walk  on. 
It  is  now  growing  grasses,  and  feeding  cattle  and 
sheep. 

10175.  Chairman. — The  thorough  drainage  has 
changed  the  river  ?— Altogether ; but  that  has  been 
particularly  applicable  to  the  mountain  district, 
where  it  was  pure  bog.  In  addition  to  that,  since 
1881  there  has  been  very  extensive  field  draining 
all  over  the  country,  owing  to  the  little  bit  of  pro- 
tection that  the  Land  Act  has  given  to  the  people. 
There  has  been  very  much  more  field  draining  and 
all  wet  boggy  spots  have  been  largely  drained  in  the 
district,  and,  consequently,  the  flood,  when  it  falls, 
runs  off  very  quickly.  That  is  particularly  applic- 
able to  our  river,  which  is  only  a mountain  torrent. 
There  are  fifteen  falls  on  this  river  in  about  six 
miles,  not  ten  miles.  Mr.  Moles  said  ten  miles  • 
but  it  is  almost  confined  to  six,  and  in  that  six  miles 
there  is  400  feet  of  a fall,  as  can  be  proved  by  the 
Ordnance  survey  sheet.  I wish  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  really  useless  to  use  that  river  as  a 
salmon  river,  or  to  keep  annoying  us  as  we  have 
been  annoyed  by  these  fishery  prosecutions.  If  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Moles  were  carried  out  we  would 
cease  to  exist;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  For 
instance,  he  speaks  of  fish  passes  on  the  weirs.  Now 
to  show  you  the  barrenness  of  the  stream  during 
drought,  I was  excavating  for  a second  turbine 
some  time  about  1891,  and  I watched  for  the  end 
of  the  wet  time  and  commenced  with  the  drought. 
I was  fortunate  in  getting  three  weeks  of  absolutely 
dry  weather.  During  that  time  the  water  in  the 
river  went  through  a ten-inch  pipe  under  pressure. 
1 took  it  away  round  behind  the  works,  and  de- 
livered it  in  another  place.  Supposing  you  put 
a fish  pass  in  the  centre  of  weir,  you  would  have  no 
water  at  all  for  the  mills.  The  ten-inch  pipe  would 
not  give  water  for  a fish  to  pass  up  let  alone  give  us 
any  water  to  do  anything  with.  At  the  present 
time  on  our  river  we  have  no  more  water  in  droughts 
thm  simply  suffices  to  do  washing  and  dyeing 
and  condensing  the  steam  engine.  We  have  no 
water  for  driving  purposes  during  droughts.  It  is 
a question  of  the  fisheries  taking  the  whole  river 
in^the  interests  of  fish  and  extinguishing  the  in- 


10176.  You  don’t  think  the  two  could  live  together  ? 
—I  don’t  see  how.  I may  tell  you  I have  kept  these 
gratings  and  lattices  on  since  1892.  I was  prose- 
cuted, and  I kept  them  on  at  a great  loss,  and  the 
place  was  frequently  stopped,  not  only  by  the 
aebns  and  flotage  coming  down  the  river,  but  in 
tunes  of  quick  frosts  in  the  mornings — a thin  frost 
will  catch  quickly  on  -the  small  lattices,  and  close 
T 7 U?  80  t^at  they  must  be  taken  out.  But 
J.  heard  a gentleman  on  your  right  refer  to  the 
mall  quantity  of  debris  that  was  passing  in 
’ -April  and  May,  in  the  months  during 
which  the  fry  are  descending.  Well,  singularly 
enough,  there  is  a deal  of  debris  in  those 
sdl+u  ,.f)®cause  there  are  weeds  thrown  into 
e little  burns,  and  streams,  and  grasses  in 
eanmg  lie  fields,  and  great  quantities  of  that  sort 
tL Trf-  constan%  come  down  and  collect  on 

-1^’  anc*’  frequently,  before  we  know,  the 
th  8 ijT  k®  riosed  down.  I light  by  electric  light 
teu  years,  and  it  requires  an  absolutely 
If  +i?r  anve  > so  cfr  the  looms  with  which  I work, 
livhif  “ a variation  in  the  speed  the  electric 
“gnt  at  once  goes  out,  and  people  are  left  in  dark- 
or  senu-darkness,  and  in  the  case  of  a change 
tlLSPri,0r  lowering  of  speed  in  the  case  of  looms 
shuttles  will  fly  out  and  knock  somebody  in  the 
ye,  and  women  will  go  away  and  leave  them:  they 
snpBfi  rait*  “ there  is  any  change  in  the 

if- , °5  m?tive  power.  Those  are  some  of  the  facts 
ocmr  t W1Sa  ,mentiou.  There  is  another  thing 
3 me>  which  I should  mention  in  evidence. 


In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Moore,  he  referred  to  the 
bixmilewater  as  a salmon  river.  Well  I was 
dirnng  yesterday,  in  Antrim,  and  two  friends,  both 
anglers  from  them  youth  (one  of  them  still  a 
very  enthusiastic  angler),  who  were  both  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  say  they  never 
saw  salmon  in  the  Antrim  river,  and  they  had  been 
fishing  from  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  they  are 
now  men  of  sixty.  I merely  mention  that,  as  it 
was  said  that  was  owing  to  pollution  by  some  mills 
further  up  the  river.  They  never  saw  salmon  in  ;t 
or  knew  of  salmon  in  it.  One  of  them  has  lived 
there  all  his  life,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  angler 
There  is  also  another  fact : there  is  a very  good 
salmon  river  runs  into  Lough  Neagh  called  the 
Ooagh.  There  is  a turbine  there,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  existence  for  over  thirty  years— -two  tur- 
bines now— and  I never  head  of  any  prosecution  or 
complaint  about  them.  But  I agree  with  the 
evidence  of  the  last  gentleman,  Mr.  MTSean 
and  also  with  Messrs.  Webb  and  Robinson! 
that  on  nvers  like  the  Kellswater,  with  high 
falls  and  small  volume,  there  is  danger  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fry.  I confess  at  once  I 
have  seen  them  injured,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  it  does  not  affect  the  question,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  I did  not  hesitate  to  put  up  a 
fry  guard,  and  keep  the  law,  in  preference  to  put- 
ting myself  in  a false  position.  At  the  same  time 
these  fiy  guards  are  costly  and  injurious  to  indus- 
tries, and  I don’t  see  there  is  any  use  in  main- 
taining our  Kells  river  as  a salmon  river. 

10177.  What  sort  of  a fry  guard  did  you  put  up? 
—The  one  I was  called  upon  to  put  up— a five- 
eighths  mesh  netting. 

10178.  Professor  MIntosh.— Do  you  think  a 
guard  half  an  inch  between  the  bars  would  diminish 
the  water  power?— It  is  not  the  diminution  of  the 
water,  it  is  the  collection  of  vegetable  debris  and 
frost  that  stops  it  like  a valve. 

10179.  To  take  an  instance,  when  it  was  quite 
free  from  debris,  do  you  think  half  an  inch  between 
the  bars  would  affect  the  supply?— It  would  depend 
altogether  on  the  area  you  had  included;  if  you 
give  plenty  of  area  you  will  bring  in  plenty  of  water. 

10180.  The  last  witness  said  it  did  not  diminish 
the  water  power  at  these  turbines  ?— The  fry  guards. 

10181.  No,  the  bars  half  an  inch  between? I 

did  not  hear  his  evidence ; but  I can  tell  you  that  I 
have  had  a grating  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
I have  a fry  guard,  besides,  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

10182.  That  is  almost  like  the  Waterworks  at 
Cork? — In  either  case  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
extend — to  make  a larger  area  in  the  case  of  these 
guards — which  cannot  always  be  done.  If  the 
fishery  people  would  take  it  up  and  do  it  at  their 
own  expense  we  would  not  object.  There  is  also 
another  thing  I want  to  confirm  in  Mr.  Robinson’s 
evidence,  as  to  ducks.  There  are  immense  quan- 
tities of  ducks  kept,  of  late  years,  and  I see  them 
in  the  mill  race  fishing  away,  and  on  the  streams 
for  miles.  They  are  kept  in  larger  quantities  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increase 
in  poultry  of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I may  be  allowed  to  say  fry  does 
not  go  down  until  the  second  year,  and  the  ducks 
are  most  destructive  in  the  first  year. 

Witness. — There  is  a bye-wash  at  my  works  some- 
thing like  Mr.  Moles  suggested.  That  is  open  at 
meal  hours  and  at  night,  and  if  there  were  any  fry 
in  the  mill  race  they  could  go  out  quite  safely. 

10183.  Chairman. — And  you  see  no  objection  to 
that?— That  is  constantly  in  use.  We  always  draw 
the  sluice  of  the  bye-wash  during  meal  hours. 

10184.  Mr.  Green. — I suppose  the  race  from 
your  bye-wash  is  comparatively  short? — It  is  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  into  the  river— a short 
distance — about  twenty  feet. 

10185.  There  are  some  mills  to  which  that 
channel  would  necessarily  be  very  long? — Possibly. 

3 H2 


May  21, 1P00. 
Mr.  John 
Dinsmiire,  j x*. 
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May  4i,  1900.  J would  be  very  glad  to  see  liatclieries  increased 
Mr.  John  and  successfully  run ; we  have  no  objection- — none 
Binsmore,  j.p.  of  us  mill  owners  have  the  least  objection — in  fact, 
quite  the  opposite  ; we  would  be  onlv  too  proud  to 
see  the  fishing  interest  improved.  I myself  have 
tried  hatching.  I don't  see  why  it  cannot  be  done ; 
a son  of  mine  has  taken  an  idea  of  it,  and  we  have, 
at  the  present  time,  4,000  or  5,000  fish  hatched  and 
in  ponds. 


10186.  On  what  river  1— Beside  my  works. 

10187.  Professor  MTntosh.— Salmon?— SainW 
trout,  from  America. 

10188.  Who  induced  you  to  get  them?— It  was 
Mr.  Moreton  Frewen — an  article  he  had  written  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century — and  I wrote  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  Of  course,  I confirm  what 
my  son  gave  in  evidence  before  the  Committee. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Irwin. 


Mr.  Thomas  Iewin  examined. 


10189.  Chairman.— What  are  you?— I am  a 
water  bailiff. 

10190.  In  what  district?— In  the  Kells  district, 
and  the  River  Maine — both — at  the  junction. 

10191.  That  is  the  river  we  have  just  heard  of? 
— Yes.  _ . . 

10192.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  river  is  in- 
jured by  pollution  from  mills  ? — I do ; I am  of  that 
opinion.  I saw  them  on  a Sunday,  when  there 
was  drought,  killed  with  dye-stuff  and  logwood  that 
had  collected  in  holes  when  the  water  was  scarce. 
Two  summers  past  I saw  them,  on  Sundays,  dying 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  dirt  in  the  bottom. 

10193.  What  sort  of  stuff  are  you  alluding  to? — 
Dye-stuffs,  that  come  down  from  where  they  dye 
the  cloth — through  the  engines  and  machines. 

10194.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last 
but  one  witness  about  that  dye-stuff? — I heard  Mr. 
Dinsmore’s. 

10195.  You  don't  agree  with  him  that  it  is  harm- 
less ? — I say  there  is  any  amount  of  stuff  that  comes 
down  and  poisons  and  kills  the  fish  when  the  water 
is  low.  It  does  not  do  it  when  there  is  high  water, 
but  it  does  when  there  is  low  water,  in  the  summer 
season. 

10196.  And  the  river,  besides,  is  also  polluted 
with  flax  water? — It  is. 

10197.  Have  you  had  any  prosecutions  for  flax 
water? — Yes,  I had. 

10198.  With  what  result?— They  were  fined,  some 
of  them,  from  Is.  to  2s.  6 d. ; but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  deter  them.  Fanners  can  tell  me,  when  I 
go  about  their  flax  dams,  that  they  would  not  let 
then-  servants  go  in  to  be  wet  for  a 2s.  6 d.  fine. 

10199.  You  consider  the  fines  inflicted  are  not 
sufficient  to  deter  them? — It  is  not  sufficient.  I 
mind  one  time,  in  Randalstown,  I fined  twenty  in 
pounds  apiece — Mr.  Jones,  of  Moneyglass,  fined 
them — and  for  years  after  there  was  not  a case 
round  the  whole  country  of  flax  water. 

10200.  What  do  they  do  with  the  flax  water 
under  those  circumstances? — They  can  let  it  stand 
in  the  dams  until  the  next  season.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  let  it  off. 

10201.  Mr.  Green. — For  how  long  will  it  smell 
badly  1 — If  it  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  dam  for 
about  a month  it  would  become  pure,  for  I 
have  drunk  it  after  that  time  just  for  experiment. 
There  was  a flax  dam  that  I drew  lint  out  of  for 
seventeen  years,  and  you  could  have  drunk  it  during 
the  winter  season.  It  had  no  more  taste  of  flax 
■water  than  if  there  had  never  been  flax  in  it.  It 
settles  in  about  four  weeks,  and  becomes  pure. 

10202.  Do  you  find  any  poaching  in  these  mill 
dams? — In  some  we  do. 

10203.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  evidence  on  that 
point?— There  is  a good  deal  of  poaching  done 
where  there  is  machinery  with  workers,  and  in 
tail  races  and  bye-washes,  and  they  have  barricades 
of  stones  put  up,  in  the  Kells  river,  to  keep  the 
fish  into  the  tail  race  and  bye-washes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poaching. 

10204.  Some  of  the  mill  hands? — I don't  say  it 
w just  the  owners  of  the  mills,  but  it  is  the  workers, 
because,  when  I go  up  to  put  them  down  I get  all 


the  abuse  possible  from  the  workers,  with  their 
tongues — when  I go  to  level  these  stones  put  to  keep 
the  fish  in  the  bye-wash. 

10205.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  turbines 
killing  any  of  the  fry? — I never  had  the  experience 
of  seeing  any  of  the  dead  fry.  I saw  little  trout 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river;  but  I could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  killed  by  the  turbine  or  not- 
but  the  most  of  them  in  the  Kellswater  have  a 
lattice  on  the  front,  so  that  the  fry  cannot  get  into 
the  turbine. 

10206.  You  think,  so  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  satis- 
factory ? — Oh,  yes ; I go  and  warn  them  at  the  sea- 
son, when  I want  them  on,  and  they  put  on  these 
lattices  whenever  I give  orders  to  have  them  put 


10207.  What  kind  of  lattices  are  they? — Wire. 

10208.  What  mesh? — I could  not  just  exactly  tell 
you ; but  it  is  very  small ; I saw  the  fry  in  front  of 
them;  they  could  not  get  through  it.  At  Mr. 
Ross’s  dam,  this  very  season,  I saw  the  fry  lying  in 
front  of  these  lattices,  and  they  could  not  get 
through ; but  there  are  other  water  wheels  they  get 
down  through  very  conveniently. 

10209.  I suppose  the  milling  machinery  has 
largely  increased,  in  your  experience? — It  is  double 
what  I mind  forty  years  ago.  There  was  not  half 
the  work  doing  on  the  Kells  water  what  is  doing 
on  it  at  the  present  time. 

10210.  Do  you  think  that  has  injured  the  fishing? 
— There  is  more  dye-stuff  used,  for  there  is  a bigger 
quantity  of  cloth  manufactured,  and  that  is  all  let 
into  the  river. 

10211.  And  all  these  dye-stuffs  are  poisonous, 
you  say? — They  will  kill  fish  if  the  water  is  low, 
not  if  there  is  a good  current  to  carry  it  off;  hut 
when  the  water  gets  low,  and  it  settles  into  ponds 
and  places,  whatver  fish  are  in  it  it  kills  them.  I 
have  lifted  the  dead  fish,  myself,  out  of  these 
ponds,  and  saw  them  tumbling  up  their  bellies,  an 
dying  in  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  _ 

10212.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say?— 


tfo,  I don’t  think  so. 

10213.  Mr.  Green.— Tell  me,  do  salmon  get  up 
low  beyond  the  mills  ? — They  can  get  up. 

10214.  And  they  do  get  up?— They  do;  i saw 
Shem,  this  very  season,  going  up — any  amoun 
ihem. 

10215.  Beyond  the  last  mill?— I saw  them  above 
Mr.  Dinsmore’s — I saw  them  going  over  Dms  ^ 
:arry,  at  the  back  of  his  own  works,  this  las  s 
10216.  Do  they  spawn  up  there!— Theysps® 
n places  further  up.  It  is  not  a very  g 
'or  spawning  purposes : it  is  a rocky  rive  , 
nuch  gravel;  but  in  the  lower  end  the* 
imount  of  good  gravel  beds,  and  plenty  0 P4 
10217.  Professor  MTntosh.— Were  the  spawnin 
ishes  more  numerous  last  season?  Yes. 

10218.  Did  you  notice  the  fry  w™®.  "jJJ,  I 
[ saw  them  at  Mr.  Ross's.  It  is  the  7 
»w  try  in  this  year.  There  an some  of , 
:annot  see  fry  in.  This  was  a shal 
dean  bottom.  I lay  down  watching  tne  ny*  ^ 
10219.  You  thought  that  they  _ ^not  see 
lumerous  this  spring? — They  were. 
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so  many  fry  tliis  long  time  in  the  river  as  this 
spring.  They  talk  about  the  Sixmilewater  and 
there  being  no  salmon  in  it ; but  in  1847  and  1848 
I met  plenty  of  salmon ; but  the  Ballyclare  Paper 
Mill  was  started,  and  so  much  poisonous  matter 
came  down  that  the  salmon  quit  coming  there. 

10220.  Were  they  caught  that  year? — They  were 
caught.  I was  living  there  a servant  boy,  and  was 
sent  to  the  poachers  to  get  salmon  for  parties,  and 
got  them. 


10221.  How  did  they  catch  them? — I don’t  know.  jfa»2i,iwo. 
There  were  holes  in  them,  and  I suspect  they  were 
landed  with  a gaff. 

10222.  What  season  was  it? — About  October.  I 
mind  we  were  digging  potatoes  at  the  same  time 
that  I was  sent  an  errand  by  my  master  and  mistress. 

10223.  That  you  say  from  your  own  experience? 

— Yes;  I carried  the  fish  home  myself,  that  was 
caught  about  Muckamore,  to  my  master  and 
mistress. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Kennedy  examined. 


Thomas  Brady,  who  was  then,  or  had  been  shortly  Mr.  F.  J. 
before,  a Fishery  Commissioner,  was  at  the  mill  in  Kennedy, 
question,  and  the  evidence  he  gave  was  this : that 
while  Mr.  Dinsmore  was  giving  that  evidence  he 
found  the  screen  in  its  place — this  is  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  screen — and  when  I am  talking  about 
screens  I might  mention  that  mill  owners  are  nob 
called  upon  to  put  up  any  particular  kind  of  screen, 
but  just  to  adopt  efficient  means,  that  is,  such  as  will 
keep  out  the  fry.  Sir  Thomas  Brady  said  this  screen 
had  been  in  its  place  for  three  weeks  previous ; that 
the  mill,  he  had  ascertained  from  one  of  the 
employees,  had  worked  without  let  or  hindrance, 
although  it  was  about  the  worst  possible  screen — 
about  4 d.  or  8 d.  a square  foot  net  wire — and 
he  required  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  labour- 
ing men,  with  tools,  to  get  it  out ; that 
the  mill  was  not  working  the  day  lie  was 
there,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a want  of  water. 

That  is  almost,  word  for  word,  the  evidence 
given  before  the  House  of  Commons.  I think,  then, 
the.  gentlemen  who  make  statements  like  this  are 
not  very  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  turbines,  a great  point 
has  been  made,  again  and  again,  that  I don’t  know 
anything  about  turbines.  For  about  twelve  years 
I made  a theoretical  study  of  turbines,  that  is,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  highest  expert  informa- 
tion that  could  be  put  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  given  on  oath.  One  opinion  was  that  you  might 
as  well  expect  fry  to  escape  from  the  turbines  Mr. 
Dinsmore  had  then  as  to  escape  from  a chopping- 
block.  The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  salmon  in 
the  Maine  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  turbines. 

10228.  Have  you  seen  any  fry  killed  at  the  tur- 
bines, yourself? — The  mill  owners  will  not  let  you 
near  the  mills  to  see  that.  They  put  barbed  wire 
round  the  place  to  keep  out  officials. 

10229.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  permission  to 
go  there? — I would  have  no  authority,  and  they 
have  again  and  again  expelled  fishery  officials,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  fenced  his  place  with  barbed  wire. 

10230.  Mr.  Robinson. — Do  you  make  that  state- 
ment that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  bailiffs?  Do  you  say  that  to  the  Court  directly? 

Witness. — This  is  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  that 
actuates  them.  In  Mr.  Webb’s  place  two  of  the 
employees  were  fined  for  obstructing  the  bailiffs  who 
went  in  to  examine  whether  the  fry  were  killed  or 
not.  They  will  not  allow  experiments  to  be  made 
which  would  set  the  matter  at  rest  once  and  for  all. 


10224.  Chairman. — You  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Belfast  Anglers  Association? — Yes,  I do,  particu- 
larly, and  on  behalf  of  anglers  generally. 

10225.  Secretary. — For  the  Ballycastle  district? 
— ’For  both  Antrim  and  Down. 

10226.  Chairman. — What  rivers  have  you  had 
experience  of? — The  whole  of  the  river's  of  Antrim 
and  Down.  I don’t  think  there  is  one  on  which 
I have  not  been,  and  my  experience  extends,  par- 
ticularly, over  the  last  ten  years. 

10227.  Give  the  Commission  the  result  of  your 
experience? — The  result  of  my  experience  is — I am 
speaking,  now,  after  watching  narrowly  reports  of 
cases  and  the  mill  owners’  own  confessions — that 
as  far  as  the  rivers  of  Antrim  and  Down  are  con- 
cerned there  are  no  more  deadly  enemies — inten- 
tionally deadly — than  the  mill  owners.  I say  that 
with  the  utmost  deliberation.  There  are  only  one 
or  two  notable  exceptions  in  which  we  have  got 
anv  support  or  sympathy.  The  worst,  after  the 
turbine  business,  that  affects  salmon  and  trout — 
the  worst  enemy  is  pollution,  and,  I think,  the 
only  instance  of  anyone  who  has  gone  to  any  trouble 
or  expense  is  the  manager  of  the  Ballyclare  Paper 
Mills.  At  one  time  that  river  was  so  polluted  that 
the  very  eels  died — the  wild  ducks  left  it — the  quan- 
tity of  chemicals  coming  from  the  paper  mills  was 
so  great  that  the  water  was  uninhabitable  by  fish 
or  bird  life.  We  got  to  work,  and  the  manager, 
Mr.  Squire  Hill,  took  such  steps  that  the  fish 
have  now  returned  to  the  river.  But  Mr.  Hill  is 
only  an  Englishman,  and,  I suppose,  is  not  con- 
sidered to  have  a stake  in  the  country,  like  his  mill- 
ing brethren,  who  were  bom  and  bred  there.  Two 
little  facts  cropped  up  in  the  evidence  of  the  gentle- 
men who  went  before,  which  I would  like  to  call 
attention  to.  One  was  a statement  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son that  he  issued  me  a challenge,  by  the  acceptance 
of  which  I might,  I suppose,  have  made  my  fortune, 
but  declined  to  do  it.  The  challenge  was  made,  as 
he  said,  but  I was  advised  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  use  in  accepting  the  challenge  on  the 
ground,  that  he  had  already  been  fined  for  breaking 
the  law,  and  got  an  order  from  the  Court  to  make 
an  experiment,  but  he  declined  to  do  it;  when 
the  persons  went  from  the  court  to  try  this  experi- 
ment the  turbine  was  taken  out  and  put  on  the 
bank.  So  I think  I should  not  be  put  in  a 
false  position  by  the  statement,  that  I failed 
to  accept  his  challenge.  Mr.  Dinsmore  says  he 
confirms  the  evidence  of  his  son  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  Inquiry  in  1892.  The 
knowledge  possessed  by  some  of  the  mill  owners, 
including  Mr.  Dinsmore,  at  that  time,  with  regard 
to  obstruction  caused  by  the  screens,  could  not  have 
been  very  precise  and  very  definite,  for  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  son 
at  that  time,  you  find  Mr.  Dinsmore  stating  that 
the  screen  was  such  an  obstruction  that  he  could  not 
work  the  mill,  and  that  if  they  were  compelled  to 
keep  it  in  they  would  have  to  close  their  mill. 
“What  did  he  do?"  the  question  was.  “When 
we  see  the  keeper  coming  we  put  in  the  screen, 
and  when  his  back  is  turned  we  drag  it  out.  And 
at  the  present  moment,”  he  said,  “ the  screen  is 
lying  on  the  bank."  At  that  actual  moment  Sir 


10231.  Chairman. — Whether  they  allow  you 
or  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  seen  any 
fry  killed  by  this? — No,  I have  not;  they  won’t 
allow  you  to  come  about  their  ground.  I did  once 
get  into  Mr.  Webb’s  premises.  Mr.  Webb,  I pre- 
sume, was  occupied  with  something  else.  Mr. 
Webb’s  turbine  is  at  the  end  of  a series  of  tur- 
bines, and  I question  if  any  fry  get  as  far  as  his 
except  when  the  occurrence  of  a flood  coincides  with 
the  emigration  of  the  fry.  Then  they  naturally 
would  follow  the  current  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

10232.  It  would  be  important  for  us  to  know 
that  this  statement  that  turbines  kill  fry  could  be 
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established  by  absolute  proof  that  it  had  been  done, 
and  not  mere  theory.  I understand,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  you  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
they  do  kill  fry  1 — Because  I have  uo  Zooms  standi. 

10233.  Then  the  evidence,  so  far,  is  theoretical ? 
-—No,  it  is  evidence  that  will  be  found  to  have  been 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  sworn  informa- 
tion, in  the  Blue  Books.  Then  to  come  to  the 
Upper  Bann,  there  is  not  a salmon  in  it,  and  I have 
ascertained  that  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  tui'- 
bines  on  it.  There  could  not  be  a shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  it  from  anyone  who  had  read  the  highest 
information  that  could  possibly  be  ascertained,  and 
there  have  been  experiments,  although  I was  not 
present.  But  if  the  mill  owners  wanted  to  settle 
the  matter,  why  not  allow  experiments  to  be  made  ? 
Mr.  Robinson  cannot  deny  he  had  his  turbines  out 
when  the  officials  went  there. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Robinson  explained  the  reason 
of  that  in  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Robinson. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
statement,  I will  give  the  reasons. 

Chairman. — I thought  you  did  give  it  in  your 
evidence.  You  were  changing  your  mill,  and  you 
could  not  keep  your  turbines  there  waiting  for  an 
experiment,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Robimon. — Yes;  the  turbine  that  I have 
been  fined  for  already.  I will  make  a further  state- 
ment. I will  lodge  £50  opposite  costs  if  it  is  tried 
this  week,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  does  the  same,  and  I 
will  pay  all  expenses  if  I am  wrong.  I think  it  is 
a public  question  that  should  be  taken  up,  and  I 
will  not  back  out  of  it. 

Witness.— -I  know  I speak  under  considerable 
danger,  as  it  is  not  the  first  time  the  mill  owners 
have  threatened  me  with  legal  proceedings.  It  is  not 
comfortable  to  think  that  an  action  may  be  brought 
against  me,  to-morrow,  for  heavy  damages,  because 
I have  defamed  the  good  conduct  of  Mr.  Robinscn’s 
turbine.  I think,  with  your  permission,  I had 
better  leave  the  question  of  turbines. 

10234.  Chairman. — Yes;  we  have  had  contra- 
dictory evidence  about  it? — Their  position  has 
changed.  At  that  inquiry  twelve  of  them  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  one  exception, 
they  one  and  all  swore  that  no  turbine  whatsoever 
killed  fish.  Then  they  were  caught  in  a dilemma, 
and  the  fishery  people  said,  “ If  your  turbine  does 
not  kill  fish  this  Bill  will  give  you  exemption,”  and 
we  have  asked  them  ad  nauseam,  “ Why  don't  you 
accept  the  Bill"?  J 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes ; and  we  answered  that. 

Witness. — You  have  changed  your  mind,  and  say 
the  turbines  do  kill  fish. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  in  high  falls. 

Witness. — But  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  of 
no  consequence.  If  what  they  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  tine,  how  can  what  they  now  say 
be  equally  true?  Their  evidence  was  given,  they 
said,  after  elaborate  experiments  made  with  electric 
light  and  fine  nets — experiments  extending  over 
weeks— and  in  one  case  observations  extending  for 
a whole  life-time,  and  they  killed  no  fish.  There 
was  an  experiment  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Webb, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Brady  gave  his  reason  on  oath  for 
not  going  to  that  experiment  that-  Mr.  Webb  sent 
him  such  insulting  telegrams  that  he  could  not,  with 
any  respect  to  himself,  accept  that  challenge,  and, 
l am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  majority  of  their  challenges 
there  has  always  been  a back  door  by  which  the 
challenger  can  slip  out,  after  giving  the  challenged 
about  as  much  trouble  as  it  is  possible  to  give  any- 
one. Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  others, 
by  the  use  of  these  turbines,  save — I have  tried  to 
get  it,  but  never  could  get  it— some  of  them  will  save 
thousands  of  pounds  annually  by  turbines.  In  the 
Cork  Waterworks  they  have  three  turbines,  and  the 
engineer  says  they  save  £1,700  per  annum  by 
economy  in  coal.  J 

10235.  Mr.  Green.— What  has  that  to  say  to 


n°t  too  much  to 


ask  them  to  spend  a little  money  in  nuttina  " 
guards  when  they  are  saving  so  much  money  'm? 
Robinson  said  there  were  no  — • - r' 


the  Upper  Bann  there  is  a weir  raised 
have  no  means  of  checking  that.  The  Act  of  pL™ 
ment  does  not  fix  any  penalty,  and  a man 
ratse  his  weir  any  height  he  likes,  and  we  w? 
remedy.  e no 

10236.  Of  course  if  a man  raises  his  weir  he  is 
bound  to  put  a fish  pass  into  it?— They  never  dn 
and  you  have  no  means  of  compelling  them  ’ 
10237.  Any  weir  that  has  been  built  and  in. 
creased  in  height  since  1842  must  have  a fish  nsss 
in  it !— He  does  not  put  ono  in,  and  you  take  him 
into  court,  and  the  Court  has  no  penalty  to  fix- 
you  must  proceed  by  injunction.  ’ 

10238.  Indictment?— You  would  hardly  get  a 
jury  to  convict.  Many  of  the  jurymen  might  be 
employees  of  the  man  who  raised  the  weir  The 
fact  remains  that  there  is  no  fish  pass  in  any  of 
the  weirs.  There  is  none  in  Mr.  Webb’s  then 
again,  about  river  pollution.  Dye-stuffs  have  been 
mentioned.  Dye-stuffs  are  just  as  fatal  to  fish  as 
chemicals,  in  this  way,  that  they  destroy  the  food 
of  the  fish,  and  the  fish  leave  the  district.  You 
may,  for  a time,  see  a few  hungry  fish  sailing  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  ground  heavily  covered 
with  dye-stuff,  but  they  disappear  : there  is  no  food. 
It  kills  the  larvae  of  insects  and,  in  the  end,  dye- 
stuffs are  just  as  fatal  as  chemicals.  On  the' Kells 
water,  the  last  time  I visited  it,  it  was  like  an 
open  sewer  from  dye-stuffs — impossible  to  get  a 
fish  there.  It  was  011c  of  the  most  valuable  tribu- 
taries of  tko  Maine,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  a tributary 
of  the  Bann.  Then,  again,  to  come  to  flax  water. 
In  an  exceptional  drought  flax  water  might  be  fatal 
to  all  the  fish  of  a river.  I got  a return  of  the 
amount  of  fines  fixed  for  poisoning  fish  in  a hundred 
cases,  and  it  worked  out  at  Is.  1 \d.  each.  Last 
year  there  was  rather  an  improvement;  but  that 
might  be  only  exceptional.  If  the  season  was  wet 
when  the  flax  water  was  being  discharged  it  might 
not  do  very  much  harm.  On  the  other  hand, 
poisoning  by  flax  water  would  not  account  for  the 
diminution  of  fish  in  the  Maine,  for  it  was  always 
a constant  quantity — the  Maine  and  its  tributaries 
were  always  subject  to  poisoning  by  flax  water,  and 
if  that  were  the  cause  the  fish  would  have  dis- 
appeared long  ago.  In  connection  with  that  matter 
I watched  the  action  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
Many  of  these  J.P.’s  are  mill  owners ; in  fact,  a 
case  occurred  quite  recently  in  which  I wrote  to 
a man  pointing  out  that  he  was  poisoning  all  the 
valuable  portion  of  a river — that  bis  mill  race 
was  perfectly  stinking  with  chemicals.  He  would 
do  nothing,  and  the  following  week  appeared  on 
the  bench  and  fined  some  delinquent  for  some  fault 
or  other.  I could  multiply  cases  of  that  sort.  And 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  fishery 
legislation,  for  every  offenco,  there  ought  also  to  be  a 
substantial  minimum  fine,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
right  of  appeal  given  to  either  side,  so  that  every 
case  could,  if  necessary,  come  into  a higher  court, 
for  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  fishery  laws  ever  to 
be  properly  administered  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  I do  not  know  why 
it  is,  but  such  is  the  case.  If  you  take  the  trouble 
to  get  returns  of  the  number  of  fines  inflicted,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a laughing  stock.  On  the 
Bush,  where  260  fish  were  killed,  the  fine  was  £1| 
not  so  long  ago. 

10239.  Would  you  approve  of  having  the  cases 
tried  only  by  resident  magistrates? — I sounded  a 
good  many  justices  of  the  peace  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  they  resented  the  suggestion  very  much. 

I would  increase  the  penalty,  and  give  an  appeal 
to  a higher  court,  in  which  the  presiding  judge, 
would  not  be  a native  of  the  district  in  which  the 
offence  occurred,  or  might  not  have  a shop  to  which. 
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people  go — that  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Then 
■we  come  to  Mr.  M'Kean’s  evidence.  I know  the 
Blackwater.  I think  Mr.  M'Kean’s  mill  is  at  Ben- 
burb,  and  his  weir  destroys  about  forty  miles  of 
spawning  ground.  That  fact  is  notorious  in  the 
district.  The  fish  cannot  get  up,  and  have  never 
been  up  for  many  years.  There  is  no  help  for  it; 
nothing  can  be  done  with  that  weir  unless  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment.  Then  again,  with  regard  to 
lime  maliciously  put  in  by  poachers,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  when  my  angling  association  came  into 
existence,  that  was  practised  on  the  tops  of  streams ; 
but  we  fairly  well  put  an  end  to  that  by  offering 
rewards  for  persons  caught,  and  jogging  up  the 
police,  who  gave  us  valuable  assistance;  but  I am 
perfectly  certain  it  is  not  now  so  frequent — it  cannot 
be  considered  a factor  that  is  very  active.  Before 
the  Land  League  troubles  broke  out  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  had  it  as  one  of  their  duties  to  protect 
the  fisheries.  They  were  relieved  of  those  duties, 
and  since  that  time  fish  have  suffered  to  a consider- 
able extent.  This  is  one  thing  about  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  I don’t  know  what  is  responsible. 
After  we  had  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  the 
Six-mile  river  one  of  the  mill  owners  let  out  a 
large  discharge,  which  swept  the  river  from  Mucka- 
more  to  Lough  Neagh.  There  is  a police  barrack  on 
that  river,  and  it  is  so  situated  that  they  can  angle  out 
of  a window.  For  some  reason  that  I cannot  under- 
stand the  police  are  not  allowed  to  trouble  the  mill 
owners  who  break  the  law.  There  are  no  bailiffs 
on  the  river,  and  the  fish  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mill  owners.  If  the  police  could  have  these  duties 
re-imposed  on  them,  and  be  remunerated  for  them 
— they  are  all  active,  well-educated  men — they 
would  be  invaluable.  I have  had  poachers  tell  me 
— they  did  not  know  who  I was — that  they  did  not 
know  when  they  would  be  popped  on  by  the  police. 
On  this  Sixmilewater  Mr.  M'Dermott,  of  the  Foyle 
and  Bann,  at  my  request  put  in  some  thousands 
of  salmon  fry,  to  try  and  make  it  a salmon  river 
again.  The  whole  of  the  flow  of  the  river  is  taken 
up  by  the  mill  race  at  Muckamore.  I saw  those 
salmon  fry  that  were  just  prepared  to  get  on  their 
silver  coat,  I saw  them  swimming  about;  they  dis- 
appeared, and.  never  came  back.  Where  did  they 
go  to?  They  must  have  passed  through  the  turbine 
there.  The  probabilities  are  a hundred  to  one  they 
were  ground  to  pieces.  That  contradicts  the  evi- 
dence that  there  never  were  salmon  in  the  Sixmile- 
water. They  had  to  go  through  the  turbine,  willy- 
nilly;  tjiere  was  no  other  way;  the  whole  flow  of 
the  river  was  turned  into  this  mill  race. 

10240.  You  mention,  here,  the  destruction  of 
smolts  by  eel  nets? — Yes;  there  must  be  a consider- 
able amount  of  damage  done.  I am  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  eel  skees,  as  they  are  called,  at 
Toome,  and  I went  to  Carronroe  and  inspected  both 
the  skees  and  the  nets.  I have  not,  in  my  memory, 
the  date  the  eel  nets  are  put  down,  but  I know  it 
coincides  with  a portion  of  the  time  the  fry  migrate, 
and  a considerable  number  of  the  frv  must  get  into 
these  eel  nets,  and  are  killed  by  the  pressure,  being 
unable  to  get  through  the  mesh,  it  is  so  small. 

. 10»41.  Have  you  ever  seen  it? — You  cannot  see 
it;  the  men  won’t  let  you  see  it;  but  the  Fishery 
Inspectors  admit,  in  one  of  their  letters,  that  they 
know  the  destruction  of  salmon  fry  takes  place  by 
eel  nets.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a great  deal;  but 
still,  there  has  been  destruction.  That,  too,  has 
been  a constant  factor.  The  mesh  of  the  _eel  net 
is  very  small,  there  is  a long  tail  to  it ; the  fry  get 
into  this  and  get  suffocated.  The  owner  of  the 
net  gets  out  in  a boat,  and,  without  taking  up  the 
net,  pulls  the  string,  and  lets  the  dead  fry  drop  out. 

10242.  That  is  a supposition  of  yours;  you  have 
never  seen  the  fry? — They  take  care  that  they  will 
not  let  you  see  it;  but  it  is  a matter  of  no- 
toriety. I tried  to  get  a mutual  arrangement 
made  that  the  period  for  putting  on  eel 


nets  should  be  a week  or  two  later,  and 
tbeir  period  should  be  extended  a week  or 
two  longer.  That  failed.  You  have  no  concep- 
tion how  much  hesitancy  there  is  amongst  people 
up  here  to  give  evidence.  There  seems  to  be  a want 
of  public  spirit — afraid  of  mill  owners,  possibly; 
but  they  will  not,  except  in  a few  instances,  go  into 
court  or  give  evidence  openly. 

10243.  What  period  are  the  nets  put  on  now? — 
I could  send  you  the  dates;  I have  them  in  black 
and  white.  It  would  seem  to  be  a very  simple 
matter,  by  curtailing  the  netting  season  at  the  be- 
ginning. Then  again,  as  to  the  question  of  weeds 
or  cut  grass  coming  down  during  the  fry  season.  I 
am  very  familiar  with  all  the  rivers  in  Antrim,  and 
I don’t  see  how  it  could  happen  that  weeds  and  grass 
should  come  floating  down  in  large  quantities  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  unless  they  were  cut  purposely  and 
sent  down.  There  were  occurrences  of  that  sort 
during  attempted  turbine  experiments  in  Antrim 
and  Dublin : quantities  of  weeds  were  found  float- 
ing against  the  wire  screens,  and  no  one  could  sug- 
gest how  they  came.  One  gentleman  suggested  it 
was  the  way  weeds  had  of  propagating  themselves, 
breaking  off  and  floating  down,  and  planting  them- 
selves elsewhere.  I know  the  rivers  in  the  County 
Antrim  well,  and  it  is  impossible  that  large  quantity 
of  weeds  and  debris  could  come  down  at  this  season 
without  human  hands  sending  them  down.  With 
regard  to  the  weirs  many  are  loosely  constructed: 
the  quantity  of  water  that  percqjates,  if  sent  over 
the  weir  crest,  would  take  the  fish  over.  I know  a 
great  many  weirs  that  I know  doloughan  trout 
go  over,  and  they  are  constructed  of  loose  stones. 
Within  the  last  three  weeks  I wrote  to  no  less 
than  four  mill  owners;  all  of  them  are  poisoning 
trout  rivers.  I wrote  to  a man  on  the  Lame 
river,  which  might  be  excellent  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. He  poisons  half  of  it;  he  would  not  take 
any  notice  of  my  letter;  but  when  they  come  to  a 
place  like  this  they  profess  to  want  to  do  so  much 
for  the  fisheries,  yet  when  you  write  to  ask  them 
to  do  something  practical  they  laugh  at  you. 

10244.  You  recommend  trout  licences? — Yes. 
At  the  present  time  trout  fishermen  pay  nothing — T 
know  the  odium  I lay  myself  open  to — but  poor  men 
in  this  country  could  have  lots  of  coarse  fishing 
for  nothing.  Trout  fishermen,  in  many  cases,  bene- 
fit in  this  way.  They  get  their  trout  protected  by 
the  owners  of  salmon  fisheries,  and  pay  nothing  in 
return.  In  Belfast  alone  there  must  be  600  trout 
fishermen.  The  trout  rivers  pure  and  simple  were  in 
such  a wretched  condition  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
that  we  got  up  this  organization,  and  out  of  600 
people — anglers — we  have  sixty-five  who  help  to  put 
a stop  to  poaching  and  other  illeeal  practices,  so  it 
is  vain  to  expect  a more  correct  public  spirit  to  show 
itself  among  trout  anglers.  I think  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  ask  trout  anglers  to  put  themselves 
in  the  position  of  men  who  shoot  wild  fowl.  A 
man  who  holds  a certificate  to  shoot  game  pays  £3, 
a wild  fowler  pays  10i.,  a man  who  fishes  for  salmon 
pays  £1,  a man  who  fishes  for  trout  pays  nothing. 
The  majority  of  the  men  in  Belfast  who  fish  for 
trout  could  pay  10s.  very  well.  If  it  should  hurt 
a poor  man  he  has  plenty  of  pike  fishing — an 
Englishman  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  pike  fishing 
if  he  could  get  it  good  in  England.  A trout  fisher- 
man ought  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
benefit  he  gets  from  protection  by  salmon  owners. 

10245.  You  suggest  there  should  be  a licence! — 
Yes,  a 10s.  licence  for  angling  with  a trout  rod. 
At  a time  of  a flood  I would  not  object  to  a man 
going  out  and  taking  a few  trout  with  the  worm ; 
but  every  man  who  uses  a fly  I would  make  pay  for 
a licence ; it  would  provide  funds  towards  the  pro- 
tection of  trout  and  salmon. 

10246.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  don’t  think  a 
5s.  licence  would  do? — I suggest  10s. 
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10247.  But  that  would  prevent  boys  and  young 
men  fishing? — I would  he  very  sorry  to  discourage 
sport  in  any  way,  if  I did  not  think  that  as  matters 
are  Levelling  at  present  there  will  be  no  sport 
shortly.  You  can  do  nothing  without  money,  not 
even  for  the  benefit  of  fisheries. 

10248.  A 10s.  licence  would  be  prohibitive  in 
some  cases? — Yes;  but  there  is  a heap  of  rod  fish- 
ing for  pike  and  bream,  and  I would  put  on  a rod 
licence  only  for  trout  fishing. 

10249.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate?— You  don’t  catch  the  others  with  a fly.  If 
I got  a man  with  a fly  I would  take  it  as  prim  a 
facie  evidence  he  was  fishing  for  trout. 

10250.  Would  not  a 5s.  licence  secure  that? — A 
man  who  could  afford  to  travel  for  fly  fishing  could 


afford  to  pay  10s.  The  trout  angler  would  be  in  „ 
greater  difficulty  than  a farmer  who  has  to  nat- . 
shoot  wild  fowl.  r y to 

10251.  A farmer  is  able  to  pay  10s  while 
poor  man  in  a city  may  not?— I am  familiar  with 
them  all,  and  there  are  very  few  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  7s.  6 d.,  and  it  would  also  make  them 
take  an  interest  in  the  river.  When  a man  is  taking 
a licence  for  a river  and  sees  it  is  poached,  he  taket 
an  interest  in  preventing  it ; but  not  a man  kicks  up 
his  heels  here  at  present.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  angler  that  he  looks  to  get  value 
for  his  money.  I would  like  to  say  about  any  legisla- 
tion, that,  if  we  have  not  a right  of  appeal  we  are 
done  for ; we  can  put  no  confidence  in  the  justices 
of  the  peace. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  j.p.,  further  examined. 


Mr.  Kennedy  has  made  some  statements  about 
my  mill  that  I would  like  to  meet. 

10252.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  he  has  made 
any  statement  it  is  necessary  to  correct? — He  has 
made  one  statement  that  he  was  at  my  factory. 


Mr.  Kennedy. — I was,  indeed,  in  among  your 
works,  and  you  did  not  see  me. 

Chairman. — I don’t  think  we  could  go  into 
these  personal  matters. 

Mr.  Green. — All  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  con- 
tradictory, so  it  is  not  worth  going  into. 


Mr.  A.  King  examined. 


10253.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  water 
bailiffs? — Yes,  I am  an  Inspector  of  water  bailiffs 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Conservators  of  the 
Coleraine  district. 

10254.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  what 
Mr.  Moles  told  us  ? — I have  a knowledge  of  the  lake 
fishing  and  different  things  that  Mr.  Moles  does 
not  know  anything  about — the  fishing  of  Lough 
Neagh. 

10255.  What  point  in  regard  to  that  do  you  wish 
to  give  evidence  about? — The  draft  nets  used  on 
Lough  Neagh  by  the  fishermen  for  the  capture  of 
pollen  are  injurious  to  the  salmon  and  trout  fishers 
in  the  district,  and,  I may  add,  eel  fishers  as  well. 
These  nets  are  made  of  fine  netting  with  meshes  of 
six-sevenths  of  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot.  The  nets 
are  from  110  to  130  yards  long,  about  thirteen 
yards  deep,  with  a tail  of  about  eleven  yards  long, 
and  would  catch  any  small  fish.  Some  of  them  have 
illegal  tails.  On  the  25th  of  March  of  the  present 
year  I seized  a pollen  draft  net  at  Toome  Bridge ; 
the  meshes  were  within  a half-inch.  And  qn  the 
29th  of  March  I seized  another  pollen  draft  net  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  the  mesh  was  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

10256.  What  does  this  go  to  prove,  Mr.  King? 

It  goes  to  prove  that  the  draft  nets  on  Lough  Neagh 
are  injurious  to  the  fisheries. 

10257.  Are  they  illegal  nets?— The  nets  are 
allowed  by  a bye-law  made  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries,  and  they  use  them  illegally.  We  have 
no  means  of  stopping  them  when  they  get  out  on 
Lough  Neagh ; we  can  only  detect  them  on  the  shore. 
(Produces  specimen  of  net.)  When  this  net  is  fish- 
ing this  tail  is  tied  with  a string.  Of  course,  the  tail 
is  illegal.  That  net  is  about  120  yards  long,  thir- 
teen yards  deep,  and  the  tail  thirteen  yards  long ; 
in  fact,  I believe,  nearly  every  net  on  Lough  Neagh 
has  that  when  they  are  fishing,  and  when  the  fisher- 
men are  using  these  nets,  they  can  have  the  two 
portions  of  the  net  in  the  boat  with  them;  but  when 
it  is  not  attached  to  the  other  portion  we  have  no 
power  to  seize. 

10258.  Professor  MTntosh.— Why  do  they  have 
so  small  a mesh?— They  wish  to  catch  eels;  but  that 
will  catch  anything  that  comes  before  it.  On  the 
26th  of  April  I seized  another  draft  net,  only  half 


an  inch  from  knot  to  knot.  The  pollen  nets  are 
used  nine  months  in  the  year  both  night  and  day, 
legally  and  illegally.  I have  seen  over  200  of  them 
in  ono  night  fishing  in  Toome  Bay.  Toome  Bay 
is  a prohibited  place,  and  when  they  come  there  at 
night  there  are  so  many  of  them  we  are  not  able 
to  do  anything  with  them,  if  we  have  not  steam 
boats  to  help  us.  The  Lough  Neagh  fishermen  are 
very  hard  to  work  with ; they  would,  fall  on  a water 
bailiff  and  beat  him  to  death.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1896,  I was  walking  along  the  shores  of 
Lough  Neagh,  in  company  with  two  water  bailiffs, 
and  we  were  attacked  by  men  armed  with  guns  and 
their  faces  blackened,  and  beaten.  I was  first  fired 
at,  and  after  that  I was  knocked  down  and  beaten 
with  sticks,  and  left  lying  for  dead.  My  watch 
was  taken  out  of  my  pocket  and  broken  before  my 
eyes. 

10259.  Do  you  get  any  protection  from  the 
Constabulary? — Yes,  since  that.  I had  to  get  pro- 
tection from  the  Constabulary,  because  I would 
not  be  safe  going  out  by  myself  at  all.  The  next 
point  is  unprotected  turbine  wheels — a great  num- 
ber of  turbine  wheels  on  the  River  Maine  and  the 
different  rivers  of  the  district : Ballinderry,  Agivley, 
Moyola,  and  Claudy,  and  only  about  twenty  of 
these  are  protected,  and  salmon  fry,  in  some  cases, 
go  into  the  turbines,  and  are  killed. 

10260.  Chairman. — Did  you  ever  see  that  your- 
self?— I did.  In  1893  I was  sent  to  look  after  the 
turbine  wheels,  and  below  one  turbine  I picked  up 
thirty-four  dead  fry;  they  were  all  cut  at  the 
back  fin.  On  two  occasions  I saw  the  fry  going 
through  the  grating  in  front  of  the  turbine,  and  I 
went  round  to  the  tail  race  and  picked  them  up. 

10261.  What  kind  of  a turbine  was  that? — I 
don’t  exactly  know  the  names  of  the  turbines. 

10262.  What  mill  was  it? — Mr.  Robinson’s  mill. 
I never  saw  any  of  that  sort  of  turbine  before  (refer- 
ring to  models).  There  is  great  damage  done  in 
the  River  Maine  by  parties,  in  some  cases,  carrying 
lime  and  putting  it  into  the  river.  It  is  very  hard 
to  prevent  that.  In  1899  part  of  the  River  Maine 
was  maliciously  poisoned,  and  thousands  of  salmon 
fry  and  trout  were  killed.  In  this  Part ' ® 
the  river  there  were  no  fish  fit  for  use : they 
were  very  small;  it  must  have  been  malicious y 
done  by  some  party,  because  they  could  get  D0 
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benefit  from  it.  People  would  not  think  of. eat-, 
ing  themj  But  still  the  stuff  was  deliberately 
put  into  the  rivers,  and  the  river  destroyed..  I 
offered  a reward  of  £20  for  any  information  that 
would  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned; but  although  they  might  have  had  £10  of 
profit  by  giving  the  information  no  party  came  for- 
ward to  give  any  information,  and  it  is  nearly 
Impossible  to  get  convictions.  In  all  my  experience 
of  eight  years  the  only  case  of  that  description  I 
was  able  to  detect  was  one  when  I happened  to 
get  up  with  a bread-cart  driver  and  came  upon 
-the  parties ; that  was  the  only  case  for  years. 
There  is  also  a great  deal  of  damage  done  by  stuff 
flowing  from  the  mills.  In  1893  I was  on  duty 
at  a works  on  the  River  Maine — a bleach-green — 
and  I saw  an  amount  of  lime  flowing  from  the 
works,  and  I saw  a large  number  of  salmon  fry 
and  trout  dying'.  The  mill  owner  was  summoned, 
and  it  was  proven  by  myself  and  another  bailiff 
that  we  picked  up  dead  fry  to  the  amount  of  200. 
and  the  magistrates  fined  10s.  On  the  16th  of 
May  of  the  same  year  I was  at  the  same  mill,  and 
I got  poisonous  matter  flowing  in,  and  I had  the 
two  cases  brought  up  at  the  same  time  before  the' 
magistrates,  and  it  was  only  10s.  in  each  case,  and 
that  goes  on  yearly.  Some  of  the  mill  owners  do 
a good  deal  to  keep  it  in,  but  they  have  made  no 
ponds  to  make  the  thing  secure.  They  may  be 
keeping  it'  in  to-day,  and  if  there  is  not  a strict 
watch  to-morrow  the  thing  may  be  all  in  the  river. 
The  Sixmilewater  is  also  poisoned  by  stuff  from 
bleach-greens.  On  the  27th  of  March  I visited 
works  on  a tributary  of  the  Sixmilewater — the 
Ballymartin  river — and  I found  men  from  one  of 
the  works  carting  lime  and  tumbling  it  down  a bank 
into  the  river.  There  were  over  twenty  loads  of 
lime  lying  in  the  river,  and  for  a mile  below  I 
could  take  my  stick  and  put  it  down  a foot  among 
the  lime  that  had  corroded.  I summoned  the  man 
ac  Petty  Sessions,  and  got  a fine  of  £1.  There  was 
not  a fish  in  the  river  alive,  for  miles  and  miles. 

10263.  Was  that  put  in  maliciously? — Not 
maliciously,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  refuse — carelessness. 

10264.  Professor  MTntosh. — Was  that  chloride 
of  lime? — Stuff  they  use  for  bleaching. 

10265.  Chairman. — Would  not  that  lime  be  very 
valuable  for  other  purposes — for  the  land? — Yes, 
if  they  used  it  for  that — spread  it  over  the  meadows. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1898,  I visited  another  works 
on  the  Ballymartin  river,  and  I took  samples  of  the 
water,  and  they  sent  the  samples  to  the  analyst.  I 
left  a sample  at  the  works,  and  kept  a sample 
myself.  The  analyst’s  certificate  was  that  the 
sample  was  very  poisonous.  With  the  sample  that 
I kept  I put  three  fry  in  it,  and  inside  two  minutes 
the  fry  was  dead.  It  was  so  bad  that  the  blood 
flew  out  of  their  gills  immediately  they  were  put 
into  it.  I summoned  the  Company,  and  when  they 
came  before  the  magistrate  they  were  fined  10s., 
and,  had  I not  made  that  experiment  I would 
not  have  had  a fine  at  all,  because  the  magistrates 
■^ould  not  accept  the  analyst’s  certificate  as  evidence. 
When  we  get  samples  of  water  and  produce  his 
certificate  in  court  the  magistrates  won’t  take  that 
certificate  as  evidence  except  we  have  some  way 
of  proving  the  case  ourselves.  The  certificate  is. 
no  use.  I think  it  should  -be , like  the  Pood  and 
Brugs  Act — that  an  analysed  sample  of  water  taken 
from  bleach-greens  or  any  place  should  be  evidence 
in  court.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  analyst  to  prove 
the  case  would,  in  many  cases,  be  four  times  the  fine 
you  get,  and  the  Conservators  would  not,  perhaps, 

, e UP  tbe  prosecution  at  all  if  their  funds  were 
mn nrPn  20th  of  February,  1895,  I put  about 

t ova  Sixmilewater,  and  on  the  14th 

of  May,  1898,  I put  about  12,000  salmon  fry  into 
the  same  river,  and  I saw  them  after  about  three 
weeks;  but  I never  saw  them  after  that;  they 
were  poisoned  out  of  one  of  the  bleach-greens  and 


were  killed;  they  could  not- have  lived.  I believe 
that  the  increase  of  machinery  on  the  different 
rivers  and  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  river 
is  a great  injury  to  the  salmon  fishery.  Of  course 
that  cannot  be  helped;  but  in  many  cases,  where 
nearly  all  the  water,  or,  perhaps,  all  the  water  is 
brought  into  the  mill  race,  there  is  no  provision  at  all 
made  to  let  the  fish  that  come  in  with  the  water  go 
out;  the  bye-wash,  in  nearly  every  case,  is  situated 
too  far  above  the  mills.  The  bye-wash  should  be  at 
the  up  stream  side  of  whatever  protection  is  in 
front  of  the  wheel,  as  near  it  as  possible,  and  if 
that  was  done  even  the  worst  grating  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  that  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of 
his  place.  _ He  says  he  never  saw  a fish  killed  there. 
I could  give  him  a reason  for  that.  I never  saw  a 
fish  killed  at  any  works  until  every  means  of  escape 
was  taken  away;  but  whenever  every  other  means 
of  escape  was  taken  away  the  fish  will  go  through 
the  turbines,  and  must  go,  and  it  will  kill  them. 
At  Mr.  Webb’s  place  there  was  a bucket  wheel, 
and  there  is  a bye-wash,  a good  distance  above 
the  wheel,  but  it  is  open.  A portion  of  his  works 
is  used  only  in  the  day-time,  and  the  bye-wash  is 
open  during  the  night,  and  that  takes  away  a good 
deal  of  the  fry,  which  would  have  to  go  through 
the  turbine.  Mr.  Webb  does  not  know  much  about 
the  other  works.  At  different  other  mills  the  fry 
is  jammed  in,  and  must  go  through  the  turbine. 
The  bye-wash  is  situated,  sometimes,  200  yards 
above  the  wheel,  sometimes  forty  yards,  and,  some- 
times there  is  no  bye-wash  at  all,  and  the  fish  are 
brought  into  the  race,  and  have  no  means  of  escape 
except  through  the  turbine.  On  a Sunday  some 
of  the  mill  owners  let  a portion  of  water  run 
through  the  turbines,  which  might  carry  some 
of  them  through  on  a Sunday,  that  is,  if  there 
was  not  a sufficient  grating.  There  should  be  a 
bye-wash  at  the  up  stream  side  of  every  turbine 
wheel;  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  them  out. 
There  is  another  thing.  Most  of  the  mill  owners 
of  the  Coleraine  district — I may  say  nearly  all — 
have  exemption.  A great  deal  of  fish  come  into 
the  mill  race,  and  are  taken  by  poachers.  I think 
something  should  be  done,  either  to  keep  the  fish 
from  going  into  the  mill  race,  or  the  mill  owner 
should  have  some  responsibility  in  keeping  his  ser- 
vants, the  mill  workers,  from  killing  fish  whenever 
they  do  enter.  That  is  a usual  thing — not  at  all 
the  mills ; some  of  the  mill  owners  would  not  allow 
it ; but-  it  is  a usual  thing  at  nearly  all  the  mills  in 
the  district — that  as  soon  as  they  can  get  the  fish 
into  the  mill  race  they  are  killed.  We  have  to 
keep  men  standing  there  night  and  day  at  some 
of  them,  and  we  are  not  able  to  do  that;  we  have 
not  enough  men  for. that  purpose;  it  would  -take 
all  the  men  we  have  to  watch  the  mill  races.  I 
will  give  you  a list  of  convictions.  Some  of  the 
mill  owners  have  stated  that  the  mill  workers  don’t 
poach. 

10266.  Just  hand  it  in,  and  give  the  total  num- 
ber?— There  is  one  case  I have  not  mentioned.  It 
is  a fellow  named  Weir.  He  was  caught  on  the 
River  Maine  gaffing  fish  in  December,  and  fined 
£4  at  Ballymena  Petty  Sessions.  He  sent  up  a 
memorial  to  His  Excellency,  I suppose.  It  was 
reduced  to  IDs.,  and,  two  or  three  nights  after  the 
fine  was  reduced  he  comes  to  the  house  where  one 
of  the  water  bailiffs  was  staying  and  beat  him,  so 
that  you  never  saw  such  a face.  He  kept  as  quiet 
as  you  like  until  he  got  the  fine  reduced,  and  then 
he  beat  the  water  bailiff,  and  we  had  to  bring  him 
up,  and  he  was  fined  10s.  On  the  Clady  river 
there  is  a mill,  and  it  is  taking  all  the  water  out 
of  the  river  for  nearly  four  miles.  I think  it  was 
that  Mr.  Munn  spoke  of  in  Derry,  when  he  said 
the  water  was  lifted  for  six  or  seven  miles.  There 
are  six  mills,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  water  is 
lifted  from  one  mill  out  of  the  tail  race  into  an- 
other head  race,  and  on  from  one  mill  to  another 
3 I 
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for  four  miles,  and  any  fish  that  goes  up  is  destroyed. 
I have  carried  twelve  salmon  out  of  that  portion 
of  the  river  in  one  night  to  put  them  into  deep 
water,  and  I saw  ova  killed  by  frost.  Salmon  do 
go  up  there  in  floods,  but  they  cannot  get  spawning ; 
the  floods  are  down  in  a day,  and  the  fish  left  dry. 

10267.  Mr.  Robinson. — Could  you  state  to  the 


Commissioners  how  many  dead  fish  you  eot  in 
our  works.  6 in 

Chairman. — Oh,  no,  we  cannot  allow  that 
Witness. — I will  answer  that  question.  There 
were  no  dead  fish  caught  in  Mr.  Robinson's  race 
during  the  last  two  years. 


Mr.  William  Ellis  examined. 


10268.  Chairman. — You  are  Agent  for  Mr.  E.  A. 
O’Neill  at  Toombe  Bridge? — Yes. 

10269.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  eel  fishery? — Yes. 

10270.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  about  eel 
fisheries? — Yes;  I want  to  state  a few  facts  with 
regard  to  the  eel  fisheries,  to  bring  before  you 
the  importance  of  the  eel  fisheries  in  the  River  Bann. 

10271.  It  is  a very  important  fishery? — Yes. 
The  eel  fisheries  in  the  River  Bann  have  been 
declining  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  decline  has  been 
very  considerable.  During  the  years  1880  to  1885, 
inclusive,  the  quantity  of  eels  taken  yearly  at  the 
Toome  eel  fishery  was  about  100  tons,  and  from 
the  1st  of  May,  1885,  to  1st  of  May,  1900,  the 
quantity  taken  only  averaged  about  fifty  tons  yearly, 
just  showing  a decline  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  There  are  very  few  large-sized 
eels  taken  in  recent  years — of  the  large  eels  we 
got  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  are  fewer  now. 
Until  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  only 
means  of  taking  eels  were  eel  weirs  in  rivers,  as 
provided  by  5 & 6 Vic.,  cap.  106,  s.  21 ; but  for 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  nets  with  a very 
small  mesh  have  been  used  on  Lough  Neagh,  which 
are  ruinous  to  eel  fisheries  in  the  river,  and  other 
fisheries  generally.  These  nets  are  used  day  and 
night,  all  the  season  round,  from  the  1st  of 
February  to  November  in  each  year.  Your  honours 
had  before  you  a sample  of  these  nets.  Anything 
thicker  than  a lead  pencil  could  not  pass  through. 
You  are  likely  aware  that  the  eel  fry  come 
from  the  sea.  They  are  very  small.  They  come 
to  Lough  Neagh  and  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
Bann,  there  they  grow  to  maturity,  and  it  is 
on  their  return  to  the  sea  that  the  nets  on 
the  river  take  them.  But  during  the  time  the 
eels  are  in  the  Lough  the  small  meshed  nets 
used  there  are  able  to  catch  them,  and  unsize- 
able  fish  are  taken.  The  eel  fisheries  on  the  Bann 
produce,  in  all,  about  200  tons  yearly,  in  their 
present  declining  state,  and  realise  from  £10,000 
to  £12,000  yearly.  That-  includes  these  illegal 
takes  in  Lough  Neagh. 

10272.  Mr.  Green. — How  is  that  arrived  at? — 
It  is  by  the  number  of  boxes,  and  the  quantity 
of  eels  gathered  from  different  sources.  We  have 
ourselves  the  quantity  taken  at  the  principal  fishery 
in  Toombe,  and  Toombe  Station  is  the  principal 
fishery  station  on  the  river,  so  we  get  the  statistics 
there;  besides,  I was  stationmaster  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  at  Toombe,  and  made  out  the  return 
for  the  Conservators,  so  that  I have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  the  quantities  were.  These 
fisheries  were  considerably  damaged  by  the  illegal 
methods  adopted  of  fishing  for  pollen  in  Lough 
Neagh.  11  and  12  Vic.,  cap.  92,  sec.  8,  prohibits  the 


taking  of  eels  without  a licence;  but  there  is 
no  penalty  provided  except  where  the  imple- 
ment used  has  eel  licence  fixed  on  it.  At 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
offences  wo  have  now  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving were  not  known  to  the  law.  There 
was  no  fishing  for  eels,  except  in  the  rivers  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  means  of  convicting  people 
for  taking  eels  without  a licence  in  the  Lough  at 
present. 

10273.  Are  these  licensed  as  pollen  nets?— Yes,  they 

are  under  the  guise  of  pollen  nets.  Of  course  they 
are  arranged  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

10274.  But  they  are  licensed  as  pollen  nets?— 
They  are  licensed  as  pollen  nets,  but  in  many  cases 
they  take  fir  larger  quantities  and  more  valuable 
takes  of  eels  than  pollen.  I believe  it  is  more  for 
taking  eels  they  got  these  nets  than  pollen. 

10275.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  that? 
— I would  suggest  a penalty  should  be  provided,  so 
that  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction  should  deal 
with  the  offences.  I agree  with  several  witnesses 
who  have  stated  that  flax  water  is  poisonous  to  fish. 
It  is  ruinous  to  eel  fry,  and  any  fully  developed 
eels  it  comes  in  contact  with.  I have  seen  eel 
dams  where  eels  were,  and  before  the  flax  was  in 
twelve  hours  the  fully-developed  eels  would  be 
lying  dead  on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  powers 
of  the  police  should  be  extended,  I would  suggest, 
so  as  to  give  more  protection  to  the  fisheries 
generally. 

10276.  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  falling  off  in  the  fish — is  it  simply  and  solely 
to  these  nets  in  Lough  Neagh? — We  attribute  the 
greatest  part  of  the  falling  off  of  the  fish  to  these 
nets. 

10277.  Professor  MTntosh. — Are  these  eels  sold 
in  large  numbers? — They  are. 

10278.  Where  are  they  sold? — Shipped  to  the 
different  markets  in  England. 

10279.  These  eels  caught  with  small  meshed 
nets? — Yes ; recently  they  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  more  eels  than  the  legally  licensed  fisheries 
in  the  river  have  done. 

10280.  Has  that  increase  corresponded  with  the 
adoption  of  the  small  mesh? — Yes ; but  it  was  not 
known  how  to  take  eels  by  draft  nets  in  Lough 
Neagh,  up  to  the  last  thirty  years. 

10281.  Do  they  take  them  in  the  same  season  as 
you  do  ? — They  take  them  all  the  year  round.  They 
commence  to  fish  for  pollen  on  the  1st  of  February , 
we  are  not  allowed  to  begin  until  the  1st  of  June> 
and  we  are  also  confined  to  the  night  time,  wbie 
they  fish  the  whole  time— at  all  opportumbes-ana 
the  bailiffs  have  not  the)  power  of  detecting  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1900. 

AT  11  O’CLOCK,  A.M 
At  the  Courthouse,  Galway. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  O’Conor  Don,  in  the  Chair ; Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  f.r.s., 
T.C.D. ; Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s.  ; and  Rev.  W.  S.  Green. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  G.  P.  Hallett  examined. 


10282.  Chairman. — You  are  the  lessee  or  owner 
of  the  Galway  Fishery  1 — My  wife  is  the  owner. 

10283.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it 
yourself  ? — About  twenty  years  ; rather  more. 

10284.  And  have  you  found  any  change  durin" 
those  twenty  years  as  to  the  supply  of  salmon  ? — 
Well,  there  is  no  doubt  of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
declinein  the  salmon.  I have  prepared  a diagram  here  to 
showthehistory  of  the  last  twenty-live  years  (produced). 

10285.  If  you  would  give  us  your  statement  in 
your  own  words  probably  it  would  be  best? — Thesupply 
■seems  to  have  come  to  a minimum  in  the  year  1897. 
It  has  been  gradually  declining  through  the  nineties. 
I may  use  that  general  expression,  and  it  has  come  to 
a minimum  in  1897.  It  rose  a little  in  1898,  a little 
more  in  1899,  very  little.  Perhaps  it  is  more  vividly 
expressed  in  that  diagram  (produced) ; which  is  drawn 
according  to  scale — a perfectly  trustworthy  diagram — 
giving  the  proportions  from  year  to  year.  It  does  not 
give  the  actual  figures  but  the  relative  figures — the  per- 
centages. 

10286.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline,  have 
you  any  theory  ? — Yes,  I have  a theory  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  there  have  been  so  many  theories  put  forward. 
We  have  of  course  all  the  usual  things  here,  poaching 
going  on,  obstructions  and  various  kinds  of  pollu- 
tions. We  have  destruction  by  birds  and  so  forth, 
Some  people  say  we  have  over-netting.  There  has 
been  a theory  lately  that  the  source  of  all  evil  is  the 
Galway  gap,  but  as  the  evil  of  salmon  decline  is  wider 
than  the  Galway  gap,  I suppose  there  is  not  a great 
deal  in  that.  Those  are  the  views  put  forward.  No 
doubt  there  is  poaching ; we  seized  three  nets  here  the 
other  day ; but  looking  at  the  matter  all  over,  I can- 
not say  we  can  attribute  the  decline  to  any  of  these 
ordinary  causes. 

10287.  Those  are  permanent  causes  1 — They  have 
gone  on  much  the  same  for  twenty-five  years  ; in  the 
years  of  those  big  catches  we  had  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  things  going  on.  We  have  had  no  alteration 
in  our  netting.  I have  a diagram  to  show  the  amount 
expended  in  netting  is  rather  less  of  late  years  than  it 
has  been,  in  consequence,  I suppose,  of  the  lower 
catch.  This  (produced)  is  the  diagram  of  the  wages 
we  pay,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  offer  a proof  of  over- 
netting.  When  one  asks  for  proof  of  over-netting 
they  say  look  at  the  decline  of  salmon.  When  one 
asks  for  the  cause  of  the  decline  they  say  over-netting 
—it  is  a see-saw  argument.  I shall  be  glad  to  go  into 
all  our  statistics  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  the  labour, 
m order  to  disprove  that  we  have  made  any  alteration 
mi  the  netting.  I may  point  to  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  fish  visible  every  year  when  there  is 
water  in  the  drain;  the  fish  there  have  all  escaped 
the  nets.  Last  year  it  was  a perfectly  congested 
district  for  fish.  Although  last  year  was  a 
bad  year  from  the  netting  point  of  view,  still  there 
were  any  number  of  fish  in  the  drain.  Touching  on  that 
point  further,  I may  - say  there  has  been  a general  de- 
cline of  salmon  in  Galway  Bay.  For  instance,  in 
nallinahinch  river.  Lord  Howth  in  his  pamphlet 
1 to  this  river ; it  is  a pamphlet  written  in 

, as_  a remarkable  case  of  what  might  be  done 
y-  Stopping  netting  and  keeping  a river  for  an 
angling  river.  Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
nver  has  gone  down  very  much  since  1895.  We  have 
anglers  on  our  river  here — they  have  to  give  some  sixty 
guineas  for  a rod  here ; one  of  them  was  on  the  Ballina- 
fisli  ftJCr  ^or.a  monto  last  year  and  caught  only  one 

• So  that  is  a river  in  which  we  have  an  ex- 


perimentum  cruris,  because  we  have  a case  where  Mr  T 1 
netting  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  fishing  is  worse  Hallett. 
there  than  it  is  in  netted  places.  I think  the  same 
applies  to  other  rivers  in  Galway  Bay,  and  I may  say 
to  other  rivers  we  know  of — in  Scotland,  the  Helms- 
dale and  South  Esk,  for  example — where  netting  has 
been  taken  off ; but  at  the  same  time  where  there  is 
a great  depreciation  of  salmon. 

10288.  Then  if  you  do  not  attribute  the  decline  to 
any  of  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned  does  any  other 
cause  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  ? —There  is  a cause 
that  has  forced  itself  very  much  on  my  mind.  What 
brought  my  attention  to  ic,  more  especially,  was 
a certain  decline  in  the  angling  catch  during  certain 
years  of  the  last  decade.  And  witli  that  decline  in  the 
angling  catch  there  has  gone  a decline  in  the  water — 
a failure  of  the  water.  We  can  catch  fish  here,  both  in 
bad  and  good  seasons,  as  a general  rule,  in  this  drain, 
as  long  as  we  have  water,  but  for  several  years  the 
water  has  failed.  You  could  not  have  a failure  of 
water  here  very  well  without  having  a failure  up  the 
country,  and  moreover,  we  have  had  another  remarka-'le 
phenomenon — the  absolute  absence  of  water  in  some 
rivers  up  the  country.  I may  say  all  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  catchment  basin  is  carboniferous  limestone; 
the  other  side  is  granite  and  primitive  formations — 
mica  schist,  gneiss,  &c.  In  this  carboniferous  lime- 
stone there  is  always  a great  loss  of  water  through 
“ swallow”  holes,  but  when  we  have  a great  deal  of 
rainfall  the  loss  is  made  up  by  this  supply.  But  for 
several  years  past  we  have  had  droughts  causing 
absolute  loss  of  water  over  some  four  or  five  miles  of 
river ; there  may  be  some  pools  iu  which  the  fry  may 
take  refuge,  but  still  they  are  nearly  always  destroyed 
by  birds,  &c.  Last  year  we  made  an  attempt  and  laid 
out  a good  deal  of  money  in  stopping  some  of  these 
“ swallow”  holes,  but  the  fact  I want  to  show  is  tha*, 
all  this  is  proof  that  there  has  been  a great  lack  of 
water  supply  during  all  those  j ears  up  the  country. 

I go  a step  further,  and  I find  by  reference  to  statistics 
that  this  lack  of  water  supply  has  been  really  common 
to  all  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  only  common  to  all 
Ireland,  but  it  has  been  common  to  Scotland  and 
England.  In  England  it  has  passed  into  a sort  of 
proverb — “ The  dominant  drought  of  the  nineties.”  It 
has  had  a severe  effect  on  agriculture.  I have  had  some 
diagrams  prepared  (produced)  showing  the  rainfall  in 
Ireland  and  also  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  I got  the  statistics  out  of  Symons’s  A nnuals, 
and  I also  got  the  figures  independently  extracted,  and, 
as  I find  they  are  the  same  as  my  own,  I don’t  think 
there  are  many  mistakes.  I think  these  figures  will 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  and  if  they 
were  to  have  a diagram  independently  drawn  up  by 
their  own  authorities  it  might  be  very  valuable. 
Drought  really  is  the  only  universal  cause  I can  con- 
ceive for  this  universal  decline  of  salmon.  Referring 
to  that  diagram,  if  we  take  the  last  fifteen  years  I 
find  that  whilst  six  of  those  in  Ireland  are  plus  years, 
nine  are  minus  years ; it  is  also  bad  in  Scotland,  and 
it  is  worse  still  in  England.  They  have  had  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  consecutive  years  of  diminished  rainfall 
in  England,  and  if  we  take  the  mean  of  the  whole,  that 
is  to  say,  for  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  figures 
stand  thus — four  plus  years  and  eleven  minus  ones. 

10289.  Does  this  correspond  with  the  diagram 
about  the  diminution  of  fish  ? — Yes,  it  does  decidedly  ; 

1883  was  a great  year — we  had  an  enormous  catch, 
but  Bince  that  year  the  rainfall  and  the  catch  have 
both  been  declining.  The  mischief  -of  a.  declining 
3 I 2 
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rainfall  js  cumulative-it-hns  gene  on  year  after  year ; 1 C SCO.  Prtfc  esci  M'Intosh;.-— Withi-enard  t, 1 mo* 

it  is  hard  to  say  it  “is  in  cycles;  theie' are  certain  I notice  here  you  have  the  Scotch  rainfall  33“» 
ups,  hut  generally  speaking  it  is  a downward-  course,  which  is  a low  figure;  that  -was  one  of  the  vervl*  l 
10290.  1897  is  about  tl.e  lest  year  cf  the  whole?  years  in  Scotland? — I think  it  is  very  possib’e * 
— As  regards  that  we  hope  that  may  tell  now ; we  ate  regards  catch. 

hoping  to.  catch  more  this  year,  and  possibly  next  year.  • 10301.  And  one  of  the  very- best  years  in  Ireland 

10291.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Ball'ett, you  will  explain  your  was  1897,  43-53  1 — Yes,  as  regards  rainfall 
llieory  with  regard-to  the  rainfall  and  its  connection  10302.  That  was  one  of  your  best  years?— Our 
with  the  fish? — Yes;  I think  I may  begin  by  referring  lowest  year  in  catch. 

to' Mr.  “Willis  Bund’s  evidence  about  the  Severn.  I 10303.  You  have  your  highest  rainfall? It  could 

am  not  cnly  a Conservator  here  but  on  some  of  the  not  possibly  tell  on  tliat  particular  year.  The  fish 

rivers  going  into  the  Severn — the.  Parret,  the  Brue,  would  go  up  and  breed,  and  they  would  he  protected 

and  the  Avon.  Moreover,  my  sister-in-law  has  a fishery  by  that  water,' and  we  may  expect. -in  three  or  four 
on  the  Severn,  and  there  has  been  the  same  downfall  years  to  have,  the  result  of  that. 

•there,  rather  worse  in  fact  than  it  is  here.  Mr.  10304.  Only  thatiaa  very  marked  distinction.  You 
Willis  Bund  largely  attributes  this  to  the  withdrawal  of  look  three  or  four  years  ahead  in  determining?— 

jvaterifiom  the  Severn  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation.  We  look,  three  or  four  years  ahead,  but  even  tlien 
It  may  easily  be  teen  that  if  there  is  a great  lack  of  the  expectation  may  be  frustrated  by  intermediate 
supply  of  water  and  at  the  same  time  a withdrawal  droughts. 

of  water  the  damage  must  he  very  great  indeed.  We  10305.  Take  the  rainfall  of  1882 ; which  was  a good 
have  not  to  complain  of  any  special  withdrawal  here  year  ir.  Ireland  also;  you  had  40-83,  a very  fair 

in  this  river,  hut  this  is  the  way  the  lack  of  water  acts,  rainfall,  and  yet  not  very  high,  not  so  high,  for 

If  you  have  not  water  the  fish  cannot  move  about,  instance,  as  1897? — No. 


neither  go  up  nor  come  clown,  and  the  whole  condition 
of  prosperity  of  a salmon  fishery  is  the  possibility  of 
fish  migration.  It  also  has  an  influence  on  the 
) ollution — if  there  is  a lot  of  water  a little  pollution 
won’t  go  very  far,  but  if  there  is  very  little  water  then 
.the  pollution  becomes  dangerous;  the  same  with  poach- 
ing, the  fish  are  very  much  easier  poached  when  there 
is  not  much  water  to  prefect  them  ; when  there  is  very 
- little  water  about  the  fish  will  be  caught  and  carried 
off.  Then  there  is  something  more — unless  there  is 
a sufficient  supply  of  water  up  in  the  rivers  the 
breeding  beds  are  all  uncovered,  the  spawning  ground 
is  diminished,  there  is  not  the  same  breeding  area  as 
when  there  is  a good  deal  of  water,  and  further  than 
that  there  is  a lack  of  supply  of  food.  The  food  supply 
of  salmon  depends  on  the  water,  so  every  evil  to  which 
salmon  are  ordinarily  subject  is  intensified  by  the 
absence  of  water.  The  same,  I may  say,  with  regard 
to  the  birds  and  so  forth.  W e have  had  these  difficulties 
wi  th  our  river  at  Claregalway — mere  pools  of  wa  ter  are 
left,  and  you  see  the  place  swarming  with  all  kinds  of 
birds.  These  would  not  have  the  same  destructive 
effect  if  there  was  plenty  of  water  there.  The  birds 
pick  the  fish  out  of  the  holes. 

10292.  How  soon  after  a very  dry  year  do  you 
observe  any  effect  on  the  fish  ? — T could  not  very  well 
say  that;  but  I have  been  prophesying  all  along 
when  there  is  a dry  year  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
lor  it.  It  is  no  new  view ; but  it  is  a very  difficult 
question  about  the  number  of  years ; it  goes  into  the 
question  of  how  long  fish  are  going  down,  and  when 
they  come  up.  It  is  the  cumulative  character  of  this 
decline  which  is  the  strong  point— 38-91  is  tlie  average 
of  the  eighties  for  Ireland,  45-9  for  Scotland,  and 
34  21  for  England. 

10293.  What  are  the  averages  for  the  nineties? — We 
cannot  make  them  quite  out  yet,  because  the  time  has 
not  gone  out;  the  returns  are  only  coming  in  for  1898. 

10294.  You  did  not  attempt  to  make  them  up  as  far 
as  1898  ? — No ; the  only  thing  I did  was  to  take  the 
number  of  years  deficient  and  the  number  of  y ears  in 
excess.  I think  I have  marked  them  down  there. 

10295.  Yes ; but  that  would  be  hardly  correct,  be- 
cause it  does  not  depend  on  the  number  ?— Oh,  no ; I 
quite  agree  it  is  only  a rough  way  of  doing  it,  but  the 
mean  for  the  nineties  up  to  1898  is  less  than  that  of 
the  preceding  eighties. 

10296.  You  have  no  account  of  1894  ?-  -I  have  it  in 
this  table. 

10297.  Was  it  a high  or  a low  year  ? — High  in  rain- 
fall. I may  say  I have  put  this  thing  forward  hoping 
you  will  have  an  independent  investigation.  .1  think 
it  is  really:  worth  your  consideration ; it  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  -investigated. 

. 10298.  It  is  very  interesting;  is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  say  upon  this  point? — No,  I think  nob. 

10299.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us S-^-There  are  several  other  points;  but  I 
would  be  glad  to.  answer  any  questions  on  this. 


10306.  There  are  considerable  variations  with 
regard  to  rainfall? — Undoubtedly,  hut  my  point  is 
this,  if  you  take  the  rainfall  during  the  nineties,  it  is- 
considerably  less  than  the  rainfall  during  the  eighties, 
speaking  roughly  and  broadly. 

10307.  Chairman. — And  yet  in  one  of  these  years, 
1897,  you  have  a larger  rainfall  than  in  any  of  the- 
eighties?— That.  I hope  will  tell  now.  It  would  not 
have  the  slightest  effectin  increasing  the  catch  of  1897. 

10308.  Professor  Cunningham. — How  many  years 
do  you  think  it  would  take  for  the  rainfall  of  one  year 
to  affect  the  river? — Fii-st  of  all  it  affects  the  breeding- 
in  the  river,  and  then  there  are  two  years  before  the 
fiy  get  out  to  sea ; in  three  or  four  years  you  ought 
to  have  a result. 

10309.  In  1 886  there  was  a large  rainfall  in  Ireland ; 
then  1891  was  by  no  means  a very  bad  year.  Ortake 
1892,  supposing  a five  years  cycle,  there  was  a very 
small  depreciation  in  1892,  not  anything  so  great  as 
lately  ? — No. 

10310.  Do  you  think  that  your  fishery  is  as  much 
dependent-  on  the  rainfall  as  many  other  fisheries  are? 
— I believe  every  fishery  depends  on  the  rainfall.  I 
have  no  doubt  ours  does  very  much.  We  have  all 
this  limestone,  and  that  limestone  carries  off  the 
water ; some  of  the  rivers  run  under  the  limestone,  and 
come  up  again  two  or  three  miles  away.  You  know 
Lough  Mask  does  not  overflow  into  the  Corrib ; it  is 
all  an  underground  flow. 

10311.  1 don’t  suppose  your  fishery  is  much  affected 
by  drainage? — No. 

10312.  It  is  merely  the  rainfall? — That  is  the  view 
I have  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  there  has 
been  a great  lack  of  supply  of  water  in  our  fishery, 
and  I find  it  has  been  all  over  the  country 
in  the  same  way.  In  1898  there  is  a lower 
rainfall,  not  very  much  ; in  1897  there  is  an  excess, 
43-53 ; in  1S96  there  is  a diminution,  37 ; in  1895 
there  is  a diminution,  37  ; in  1894  there  is  an  excess, 
in  1891  there  is  an  oxcoss  ; in  1890  there  is  a diminu- 
tion ; in  18S9  there  is  a very  considerable  diminution 
12  per  cent.;  in  1888  there  is  au  excess;  in  188  < 
there  is  a very  large  diminution,  consisting  of  about 
30  per  cent.  These  figures  are  taken  from  Symons. 

10313.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  your  particular  fishery  that  a very  dry  year 
would  he  good  for  catching  fish? — Do  you  mean 
netting  fish. 

10314.  Yes  ?— It  would— other  things  equal. 

10315.  So  we  might  expect  to  findthatin  a very  dry 
year  your  return  of  fish  would  be  a large  one  ? e 3 
much  larger  if  the  fish  were  there  than  it  would 
when  ’there was  a great  amount  of  water  ; any  y 
where  there  is  very  high  water  it  is  very  dime 
nets  to  work.  , n 

. 10316.  Professor  Cunningham— So  y»u  "av 

increased  take  ? — In  a measure ; but  you  migntas  _ 
go  and  kill  all  the  poultry  and  geese  that  lay  the  . 
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. 10317.  ■ Chairman.- — Would  not  that  vitiate  very 
iuuch  the  value  of  the  return  when  contrasted  with 
your  figures  ; your  figures  always  mount  up  when  you 
have  a small  rainfall  When  you  have:  a good, 
breeding  year  for  fish  it  would  be  a bad  year  for 
catching  1— No  ; the  biggest  year  of  all  was  a good 
year  all  round — 1883 — and  you  will  observe  that  in 
bad  years  of  drought  there  has  been  a diminished, 
catch  ; in  bad  years  of  drought  there  may  be.  only  an 
average  catch,  showing  that  the  fish  are,  not  there. 
Indeed,  the  point  that  opened  my  eyes,  to  the  whole 
question  of  decline  was,  that  one  year  when  we  had 
very  low  water  we  had  a very  bad  take,  and  I thought 
there  was  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

10318.  The  effect  of  having  low  water  that  year 
would  pot  have  affected  the  supply  of  fish  for  that 
year,  according  to  your  reasoning? — No;  except  as 
regards  their  ascent. 

10319.  Because  they  would  be  the  fish  of  years 
previously  1— Yes.  If  you  look  at  1883  there  was 
plenty  of  water  that  year  and  plenty  of  fishing. 

10320.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Generally  speaking, 
a heavy  rainfall  means  that  fish  can  get  easily  up  the 
stream,  and  it  would  affect  the  catch  for  that  particu- 
lar year? — It  might;  it  depends  on  the  quantities 
going.  If  there  were  very  few  fish  going  and  heavy 
water  you  would  not  catch  many. 

. 10321.  Take  this  particular  year,  1883,  if  you  take 
four,  five,  or  six  years  ahead  of  that  you  will  find  the 
rainfall  has  been  much  below  the  average? — Yes. 

10322.  Take  1878.  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  the  majority  of  the  entries  are.  much  below  the 
average  ? There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  cal- 
culation, because  the  dominant  drought,  of  the  nineties, 
as  compared  to  the  eighties  or  seventies,  has  passed 
into  aproverb.  I took  it  out  of  Symons’s  book  that  there 
was  a good  rainfall  during  the  eighties  and  seventies. 

10323.  You  have  it  here  much  below  the  average 
from  1878  to  1883  ? 

10324.  Chairman. — Your  tables  show  that,  low  rain- 
fiill  from  1878  to  1883  ? — These  are  Symons’s  figures. 
May  I point  out  the  mean  rainfall — 1880-89,  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  was  38-91 ; then  from  1870  to  1879 
the  mean  rainfall  was  37-14  : the  mean  Irish  rainfall, 
38-54. 

10325.  That  is  taking  them  in  particular  series ; 
but  if  you  divide  your  tables  in  a different  way  and 
take  them  from  1878  to  1883,  and  from  1883  to  1890 
you  have  quite  a different  result.  It  seems  to  be 
there  is  no  symmetry  at  all  in  these  tables.  Nothing 
can  be  derived  from  them  1 I take  the  last  fifteen 
years,  that  is  the  point  from  which  the  decline  has 
existed.  Of  course  T take  these  figures  for  all  Ireland. 
It  is  all  important,  if  one  wanted  to  be  very  specific, 
that  we  should  get  the  figures  for  this  particular  dis- 
trict, but  I have  not  been  able  to  get  these  up.  We 
are  governed  by  the  figures  of  the  West  of  Ireland. 

10326.  That  would  make  a change?— It  might. 

10327.  There  are  other  points  on  which  you  wish 
to  say  something? — Yes.  There  was  one  point  in 
particular  on  which  I wanted  to  say  something,  that 
is— last  year  we  had  a very  disagreeable  experience ; 
the  drain  here  was  literally  full  of  fish,  crowding  each 
other  greatly,  and  they  got  fungus  and  got  very  bad 
indeed.  I wam.ed  to  get  the  gates  opened  and  went 
to  Mr.  Townsend,  who  has  to  do  with  the  Board  of 
Works.  He  had  no  power  to  open  thegates,  and  the  fish 
were  getting  worse.  I went  then  to  the  Fishery 
Board  in  Dublin.  I saw  Mr.  Green.  He  could  not 
assist  in  the  matter ; but  they  communicated  with  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  they  could  not  assist.  Every- 
ttnng  seemed  to  be  governed  by  what  is  called  an 
award — the  gates  are  opened  and  areshut  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  and  the  result 
was  we  got  any  amount  of  fish  destroyed.  I wanted 
he  gates  opened  to  send  them  to  the  upper  waters, 
but  it  could  not  be  done,  and  moreover,  last  year  the 
w.in  was  very  late  in  coming,  and  the  fish  were  do- 
med there  a very  long  time  ; they,  were  simply  im- 
pounded. . * J 

10328.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Was  the  fish  pass 
not  working  ?— Gh,  yes,  the  fish  pass  was  working, 


but  the  water  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  4««*8,i9oa 

fchrou8h-  Mt.tTg.  ? 

10329.  Professor  Cunningham.— It  requires  a con-  Haiwc. 
aiderable  volume  of  water  to.  make  the  fish  . stir?— 

Yes  ; what  we  wanted  was  power  to  open  the  gates. 

10330.  The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  elsewhere  ? — 

Oh! 

-.  10331.  Chairman. — What  would  he  the  effect  .of 
opening  the  gates  ? — There  are  a great  number  of 
conflicting  interests  here  : there  is  the  drainage,  then 
there  is  the  navigation,  then  there  are  the.  mills,  and- 
there  is  the  town  water.  Well,  the  mills  would  have 
been  deprived  of  water  to  some  extent,  and  so  would 
the  town,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  have  lasted  long ; 
a couple  of  hours  in  one  night  would  have  solved  the 
problem.  But  what  I want  to  bring  before,  you  is 
that  there  is  no  power  to  make  an  alteration  of  that 
award.  There  is  one  other  point — there  is  a great  deal 
said  about  breeding  fish.  I may  say  that  this  fishery 
was  really  the  fishery  that  began  the  breeding  process 
here  in  the  United  Kingdom.  My  father- in-Taw,  Mr. 

Ashworth,  may  be  said  to  have  been  a pioneer  of 
hatcheries,  and  he  used  them  for  re-stocking  the  river ; 
the  river  was  in  a very  bad  state  when  he  got  it,  and 
by  means  of  artificial  breeding  and  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  great  care  he  has  brought  the  fishery  up  to 
wliat  it  is  now — a very  valuable  property.  He  wrote 
a book  on  his  work  of  breeding,  which  got  a prize  at 
the  international  exposition  at  A reaction  in  1866,  and 
he  set  out  what  he  had  done  ; but  I know  in  later  years 
he  felt  we  must  depend  more  on  natural  breeding  than 
on  artificial,  and  so  he  gave  it  up.  During  all  these  big 
years,  shown  in  the  diagram,  we  were  entirely  depen- 
dent on  natural  hatcheries ; he  built  the  fishery  up  by 
breeding,  but  still  he  thought-nature  was  a very  much 
more  powerful  parent  when  fish  were  properly  pro- 
tected and  obstructions  removed,  and  so  on ; he 
depended  more  on  natural  hatching.  With  regard  to 
myself,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
on  the  matter.  I don’t  want  to  ask  for  Government 
assistance,  but  if  the  Government  would  give  us 
information  I should  be  very  glad  to  breed  . again  if 
necessary.  I don’t  want  to  ask  for  money.  I could 
soon  set  up  a hatchery  here  again,  but  as  far  as  I can 
see  there  is  a certain  lack  of  evidence  in  the  matter  * 
when  the  Report  comes  out  we  shall,  I hope,  know 
more  about  it.  I know  some  rivers  in  which  breeding 
is  carried  on,  and  they  seem  to  have  laboured  under 
the  same  disadvantages  as  ourselves  during  these  bad 
years. 

10332.  Perhaps  I ought  to  axil  your  attention  to  • 
the  fact  that  complaints  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  Queen’s  gap  ? — Oh,  yes,  I am  very  glad  indeed 
you  have  done  so. 

10333.  Of  course  it  is  not  our  duty  to  go  into 
questions  of  this  particular  character ; our  duty  is  only 
in  connection  with  something  that  is  general  to  the- 
public,  not  with  regard  to  the  right  or  wrongs  of 
particular  fisheries  ; but  we  think  it  right  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  anything  you  wish  with 
regard  to  it  ? — I am  much  obliged.  I have  a few 
figures  here  about  the  matter. 

10334.  Have  you  seen  a letter  from  Mr 
Farquharson  in  connection  with  this  ? — No.  I have 
seen  several  anonymous  letters  in  connection  with  the 
matter. 

10335.  Have  you  seen  that  letter  (produced)  ?—  No; 

I have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  O.  Farquharson.  I have 
seen  anonymous  letters  in  The  Field  and  Land  and 
Water. 

10336.  It  is  the  same  in  substance,  I believe,  in 
Land  and  Water  1 — If  I were  to  read  it  all  thx-ough 
now  I should  be  delaying  you. 

10327.  Mr.  Green. — I think  you  know  what  is  in 
it.  I read  it.  It  only  contains  a repetition  of  the 
charges  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  gap,  that  the  water 
is  not  running  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  gap  ? — I 
would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  go  down  and  examine  tho 
matter  yourselves — the  river  takes  a deep  curve  round 
opposite  to  the  position  of  the  gap.  I don’t  know  how 
you  cad  have  a gap  parallel  to  a curved  river- or 
Stream/  the  river-  curves  all  the  way' down,  curves  in 
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June  g,  istio.  and  then  out  again.  The  reason  why  it  is  put  in 
Mr.  T.  G.  P.  that  position  is  that  it  really  is  the  widest  part  of 
Hallett.  the  river.  I had  the  river  measured  there.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  Mr.  Farquharson  to  say 
where  he  would  have  the  gap  placed.  I have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  have  it  moved  except  the 
objection  of  expense,  and  put  higher  or  lower ; but 
really  the  river  is  widest  at  that  place,  and  I suppose 
that  was  known  by  the  men  who  made  the  gap — it 
was  put  there  by  the  Board  of  Works.  The  river  is 
200  feet  wide  by  the  gap ; if  you  go  up  100  yards  it 
is  only  about  104  feet,  and  100  yards  dowu  it  is  about 
ninety-seven  feet.  If  you  were  to  go  higher  or  lower, 
taking  one-tenth  of  the  width  of  the  river,  you  diminish 
the  gap  by  about  one  half.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  say,  but  that  is  what  you  would  do — instead 
of  a gap  of  twenty  feet,  as  at  present,  you  would  only 
have  a gap  of  about  ten  feet. 

10338.  Chairman. — 1 think  the  chief  allegation 
there  is,  that  in  the  former  gap  the  sides  were  stone 
piers  the  whole  way,  and  in  place  of  those  stone  piers 
there  are  now  timber  piers  or  boards  put  up  ? — That  is 
very  well  known  to  the  Fishery  Inspectors.  There 
were  those  two  stone  piers ; but  there  came  an  alteration 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  gaps  were  widened, 
and  the  result  was  one  of  those  stone  piers  had  to  be 
taken  down ; you  could  not  very  well  build  up  a great 
stone  pier  like  that  containing  many  hundred  yards  of 
masonry,  and  a timber  partition  was  put  up ; 
possibly  if  the  Act  were  altered  again  we  might  have 
to  pull  it  down.  And  when  it  was  up  the  upper 
extension  of  timber  was  washed  away ; the  water 
conies  down  there  eight  feet  high  sometimes  in  the 
the  winter  time,  and  it  was  not  put  up  again  for  some 
time  ; but  since  then  it  has  been  put  up.  Mr.  Green 
was  seeing  into  the  matter  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  the  wooden  partition  was  replaced ; it  is  not, 
however,  the  same  height  as  the  atone  pier  ; but  it  is 
there,  and  doing  the  work  that  a stone  pier  would  do, 
that  is  to  say,  as  regards  carrying  the  water  into-  the 
gap. 

10339.  It  has  not  any  effect  in  enticing  fish  into 
the  crib  more  than  a stone  gap  would  have?— I don't 
see  how  it  has,  or  how  it  would  affect  it  in  any  way 
whatever.  But  now  you  are  on  the  spot  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  go  and  examine  the  gap.  The  river  is 
on  a curve  there  and  200  feet  wide,  and  that  is  nearly 
double  the  width  of  what  it  is  above  or  below,  and  by 
that  means  you  get  a gap  double  what  it  would  be 
above  or  below. 

10340.  Professor  Chnsingham. — You  speak  of  a 
genera]  decline  during  the  nineties  ; has  that  decline 
been  noticeable  more  in  any  particular  run  of  fish  than 
another,  or  in  all  runs  ? — I should . say  generally  as 
compared  with  the  eighties. 

10341.  For  instance,  if  you  take  the  spring  fish? — 
I think  it  has  been  rather  more  in  the  spring  fish  than 
even  in  the  peal,  at  least  of  late  years. 

10342.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with 
regard  to  that? — I have  not  thought  the  matter  out ; 
but  the  spring  fish  entirely  depend  on  the  fish  that  go 
down  the  previous  year.  The  special  decline  of  spring 
fish  is  consistent  with  a rainfall  theory.  Drought 
strikes  at  the  eggs  and  fry — the  basis  of  a fishery — ■ 
with  these  damaged,  year  after  year,  it  must  be  long 
.before  the  spring  fish  or  larger  salmon  can  be  built  up. 

10i  13.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the 
•condition  of  the  fish  in  different  years? — Not  a great 
deal ; I have  a table  here  showing  the  weights  of  fish.. 

10344.  The  weights  do  not  meet  that  point  ; has 
there  been  any  alteration  with  regard  to  weight  and 


mnasure  fl— The  nW  is  the  only  tost  m . tla 
hsh  have  been  generally  m pretty  g„„d  condition 

10345.  You  see  no  great  difference  in  the  condition 
of  fish— some  lean  and  some  fat?— Yes,  I don’t  think 
we  have  had  much  to  complain  of  in  that;  they  have 
been  very  good-conditioned  fish.  They  are  rather  small 
just  at  this  moment ; they  usually  are  in  the  berinniue 
of  the  peal  season.  ° 8 

10346.  Then  the  fish  have  at  all  times  and  seasons 
been  in  good  condition  ?— Yes,  and  yielded  very  good 
prices.  The  fish  are  coming  up  straight  from  the  sea. 
and  are  caught  as  they  oome  out  of  the  salt  water. 

10347 . We  have  had  evidence  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  in  poor  years  the  fisharepoor— youhave  not  noticed 
that  ? — I have  not  noticed  that  here.  I am  sure  it  did 
not  occur  Last  year  ; the  fish  were  in  very  good  order 
last  year,  and  we  had  some  very  big  fish, 

10348.  As  I understand  you,  you  think  a hatchery 
is  good  for  the  restoration  of  a depleted  river  1— 
That  was  Mr.  Ashworth's  view.  He  used  this  hatchery 
in  order  to  build  up  a worn-out  river. 

10349.  And  after  a river  has  been  restored  you 
think  it  should  be  left  to  itself  ?— I think  so.  Your 
hatcheries  are  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  enormous  natural  hatcheries  higher  up.  I 
don’t  believe  in  subsidies  ; but  if  the  Government 
could  give  us  information  it  would  be  very  valuable. 
The  Government  might  carry  on  an  experiment  if  they 
chose  in  one  or  other  small  suitable  rivers  completely 
under  their  control. 

10350.  As  one  largely  interested  in  fishery  matters 
you  think  scientific  investigation  is  much  required  ?— 
Well,  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  evidence 
about  hatcheries ; there  seems  a certain  lack  of  proof— 
a sort  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc — and,  moreover, 
one  can  bring  evidence  the  other  way  that  fisheries  in 
which  hatcheries  have  been  erected  have  really  shown 
no  better  results  than  those  in  which  they  are  absent, 

10351.  Professor  M‘Intosh. — About  the  swallow 
holes,  where  does  the  water  go? — It  goes  under- 
ground and  comes  out  in  certain  places  ; we  can  trace 
it  sometimes.  • -:4  j 

10352.  Does  it  come  out  in  the  streams  again?— 
In  some  places  it  comes  out  in  the  streams  ; but  there 
is  any  amount  of  speculation  about  these  “swallow" 
holes. 

10353.  What  were  the  plans  you  tried  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  streams? — To  build  round  the  “swallow" 
holes  with  stones  and  concrete. 

10354.  Did  you  succeed  ? — We  hope  we  did  some- 
thing. It  was  only  done  last  year  : but  the  thing  was 
tried  before  by  Mr.  Ashworth.  He  indeed  tried,  at 
very  great  expense,  to  staunch  or  build  out  the 
“ swallow  ” holes  in  the  canal  between  Loughs  Mask 
and  Corrib,  in  order  that  the  salmon  might  pass. 
We  built  oue  wall  last  year  seventy  yards  long— an 
expensive  wall.  There  was  a subscription  made  up 
here.  I should  be  very  glad,  I believe  so  much  in 
the  water  myself,  to  spend  a great  deal  more  in 
preserving  the  supply. 

10355.  In  Tery  dry  years  this  is  very  serious  1— 
Very  serious. 

10356.  Not  only  killing  the  salmon,  but  the  younger 
fishes? — That  is  the  point.  The  younger  fish  are  killed 
off.  It  is  attacking  a fishery  at  the  very  beginning. 

10357.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about 
these  holes  ? — I don’t  know  tliac  we  can  do  anything 
more  than  to  build  them  out.  I would  say  one  word. 
I really  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  get  these 
rainfall  data  and  their  bearings  thoroughly  tested. 


Colonel  James 
O'Hara,  j.p  , 


Colonel  James  O’Hara,  j.p.,  d.l.,  examined. 


10358.  Chairman. — You  have  an  interest  in  the 
fishery  here  ? — I cannot  go  into  any  statistics,  but  I 
will  just  tell  you  what  I observed  in  the  course 
of  a good  many  years  living  here,  and  as  a lessee 


of  a fishery  in  Connemara  for  some  time  and  a pro- 
prietor of  upper  waters  on  this  river. 

10359.  And  what  is  the  general  result  of .7°“ 
experience  ?— Well,  although  I am  a personal  friend 
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of  Mr.  Hallett,  the  owrer  of  the  present  fishery,  I 
would  say  that  in  dry  seasons  there  has  been  a great 
deal  too  much  netting  and  you  cannot  possibly  expect 
ff  there  is  any  heavy  netting  that  there  will  be  the 
same  return  of  fish  either  in  one  or  two  years  after- 
wards. There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a good  year 
for  netting  is  a bad  year  for  fish  getting  up,  because 
the  water  is  low  and  the  fish  don’t  run  in  the  same 
way — they  hang  about  the  tideway  and  therefore  they 
are  rather  harder  on  the  netting.  It  is  a good  year 
for  the  lessee  of  the  fishery.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
particularly  object  to  in  this  fishery — it  is  several  years 
ago  since  I saw  it — the  netting  of  the  drain  when  the 
fish  cannot  possibly  escape  at  the  bridge  here,  and  I 
saw  them  hauled  out ; they  were  trapped  there  and 
taken  out  by  hundreds.  I don’t  suppose,  even  for  his 
own  sake,  the  proprietor  of  the  fishery  would  continue 
that,  but  still  it  is  a thing  that  I don’t  think  he  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  doing.  There  is  no  doubt  he  claims 
the  right,  and  I believe  does  it  to  prove  that  right. 

10360.  The  fish  cougregate  there,  and  he  fairly  told 
you  there  are  times  when  they  cannot  get  up? — Several 
years  ago  we,  with  the  upper  water  proprietors,  joined 
together  and  subscribed  money  to  improve  the  fishing 
ladder.  It  was  done  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors,  and  an 
extra  step  was  put  to  the  ladder,  and  that  was  worked 
very  well ; hut  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  in  a very 
dry  season  there  is  a portion  of  the  river  there,  from 
the  lowest  step  to  where  the  water  runs  fairly  deep, 
that  the  fish  cannot  get  over — cannot  get  to  the  step. 
Mr.  Hallett  was  telling  you  about  their  not  being  able 
to  get  out ; but  that  is  on  account  of  not  clearing  that 
part  of  the  river  from  the  foot  of  the  step  to  the  deeper 
part  of  the  drain.  The  ladder  was  very  much  im- 
proved by  what  we  did ; but  it  still  wants  further 
improvement,  and  I believe  the  fish  would  not  be 
prevented  going  up  if  that  little  improvement  was 
done. 

10361.  Has  that  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Fishery  Commissioners? — L don’t  know.  There 
is  a little  high  ground  there  that  could  be  cleared. 

10362.  Professor  Cunningham. — How  often  is  the 
drain  netted  in  the  year  ? — That  I cannot  tell  you 
anything  about ; I only  tell  you  what  I saw.  I am 
sure  it  is  not  continually  done  ; it  is  done  very  much, 
as  Mr.  Hallett  said,  to  establish  a right,  because  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  do  it  continually  ; it  would  not 
only  spoil  the  spawning,  but  also  the  rod  fishing. 

1 0363.  Is  it  a fact  that  it  is  only  done  once  a year? — 
That  I don’t  know.  I only  saw  it  once ; but  I don’t 
think  a man  ought  to  have  the  power  of  netting  in  such 
a place  as  that.  I certainly  should  have  done  all  I 
could  to  stop  it  if  I had  been  able  to  prove  anything  that 
would  show'  me  I had  a right  to  stop  it ; in  fact  I went 
so  far  as  to  examine  the  books  in  the  Board  of  Works  to 
see  whether  the  bank  of  the  river  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hallett  at  all,  and  I acknowledge  I could  not  find  any 
proof  about  ie. 

10364.  Chairman. — You  are  a member,  I suppose, 
of  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I am.  What  Mr. 
Hallett  says  about  the  swallow  holes  is  very  true-- 
that  limestone  is  cavernous  limestone,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  water  disappears  and  rises  in  another  part. 
A great  deal  has  been  done  to  stop  these  swallow  holes, 
and  we  trust  it  will  continue  ; but  my  fear  is  that  the 
water  will  find  its  way  down  in  another  place  and 
create  another  swallow  hole. 

10365.  Have  you  'sufficient  funds  ? — No,  we  are 
very  badly  off;  all  the  iunds  in  the  Conservators’ 
hands  is  the  produce  of  licence  duties,  and  that  is  a 
very  small  thing  compared  with  the  requirements  of 
protecting  a very  large  fishery  of  this  sort ; and  in 
connection  with  the  preservation  I would  like  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  great  want  we 
have  of  some  means  of  protecting  the  brown  trout. 
Of  course  the  salmon  are  the  commercial’and  valuable 
fishery ; but  there  is  a magnificent  brown  trout 
fishery  in  this  district  that  we  have  no  means  of  pre- 
serving— there  is  no  power  of  issuing  any  licences  to 
create  funds  for  improving  it— and  it  might  be  made 


a great  source  not  only  of  sport  but  of  profit.  Iu  the  June  a,  1800. 
whole  of  Lough  Mask,  which  is  very  nearly  as  big  asr,  I1 
Lough  Neagh,  no  salmon  can  be  taken;  the  com-  otwT 
m unication  from  that  to  Lough  Corrib  is  underground,  d.i.  ’’ 
consequently  there  are  no  salmon  in  Lough  Mask,  but 
there  are  magnificent  trout,  and  they  are  poached  on 
and  destroyed  in  the  winter  on  the  spawning  beds. 

There  are  Conservators  on  it.  but  they  have  no  means 
-they  are  merely  a nominal  board ; they  have  no 
means  except  what  we  manage  to  get  up  by  a little 
club — it  is  a mere  trifle. 

10366.  What  suggestion  would  you  make? I 

would  suggest  that  legislation  should  give  the  Con- 
servators power  to  issue  a small  licence  for  trout 
fishing— 2s.  6 d.  or  5s.— and  then  with  that  I think  we 
would  preserve  the  brown  trout  and  bring  it  into 
market,  not  only  a saleable  fish  for  eating,  but  also 
we  would  give  employment  to  people  attending  on  the 
fishermen.  There  is  a great  run  of  fishermen  now  for 
sport. 

10367.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Con- 
stabulary in  preserving  the  river  ? — Not  with  regard 
to  brown  trout — we  do  with  salmon. 

10368.  You  do  with  regard  to  salmon? — Yes,  we 
have  a good  deal  of  assistance,  and  we  give  the  Con- 
stabulary the  fines. 

10369.  Mr.  Gbeen. — The  Constabulary  sometimes 
exercise  their  powers  for  the  preservation  of  brown 
trout,  too  ? — I suppose  they  do,  but  don’t  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  brown  trout.  If  we  had  the 
power  of  issuing  licences — in  fact  the  salmon  licences 
go  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon.  Incidentally  the 
police  would,  of  course,  look  after  anybody  poaching 
for  trout.  At  tlie  same  time  the  real  object  is  salmon, 
and  naturally  so. 

10370.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — I 
heard  a good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Hallett  said  about 
artificial  breeding  1 have  done  a good  deal  of  that 
myself  in  Connemara,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
fishery  can  be  increased  ; but  whether  we  could  make 
our  averages  of  salmon  better  by  putting  out  fish  by 
hatcheries  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  I know  I increased 
my  fishery  in  Connemara  tremendously  by  artificial 
breeding. 

10371.  Was  it  a salmon  hatchery? — A salmon 
hatchery ; it  was  a white  trout  fishery,  and  I wanted 
to  get  salmon  in  it.  There  were  very  few  salmon,  and 
I increased  them  enormously  by  this  artificial  breed- 
ing. But  it  is  different  in  the  fisheries  in  Connemara  : 
the  spawning  streams  are  very  small,  indeed,  a mere 
yard  or  so  wide,  and  very  small  spawning  beds ; there 
is  not  room  enough,  as  it  were,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  supply  for  the  lakes  for  fish  for  sporting 
purposes,  therefore  artificial  breeding  comes  in  very 
well  there,  for  you  have  artificial  spawning  beds. 

10372.  For  how  many  years  did  you  continue? — I 
did  that  for  six  or  seven  years. 

10373.  Have  you  it  in  existence  now?— No;  I 
gave  it  up  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

10374.  Has  there  been  any  diminution? — Lately 
they  have  had  very  bad  white  trout  fishing,  indeed ; . 
the  man  who  has  that  fishery  attributes  it  to  the 
mackerel  nets  ; mackerel  fishing  is  in  full  swing  when 
the  white  trout  begin  to  run,  and  they  do  get  white  - 
trout  in  the  mackerel  nets,  no  doubt  about  that. 

10375.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ballina- 
hinch  river? — No;  General  Beresford  states  he  has. 
no  netting  on  his  river,  which  would  not  help  the  idea 
that  over-netting  is  any  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the- 
salmon.  He  does  not  net  at  all,  and  they  have  fallen 
off  there. 


10376.  Is  there  anything  else? — No,  only  I hope 
you  will  help  about  brown  trout ; it  is  the  thief  ching 
I wish  to  bring  before  you. 

Mr.  Hallett. — As  a Conservator  in  the  West  of 
England  I know  we  have  power  to  put  on  a trout 
licence  under  the  pressure  of  this  Act. 

Professor  Cunningham. — That  is  not  the  case  in 
Ireland. 
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June  8,  i£00,  Mr.  Hnllett. — No,  it  is  under  the  Fresh  Water 
joioneTjamcs  Act  which  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  and  under  that 
O'Hara,  j.p.,  * Act  the  Conservators  have  power  to  put  on  a trout 
n-n.  ' licence  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  salmon 

licence. 

10377.  Professor  M'Intosh. — One  point  I wish 


to  ask  you,  and  that  is  about  the  pool  at  the  ladder- 
you  mentioned  that  at,  certain  seasons  the  Gsh  cam>J 
get  up?— Mr.  Hallett  told  you  so  himself. 

10378.  Is  there  not  a deep  pool  at  the  foot  of  it?— 
Yes,  but  there  is  a lump  between  the  pool  and  the 
deeper  water  of  the  river — a little  lump,  a little  rise 


Sir.  Jnnie.? 


Mr.  James  Perry,  c.e.,  examined. 


10379.  Chairman.— You  are  the  County  Surveyor 
of  this  district? — Yes. 

10380. — You  are  also  interested  in  mills  and  electric 
works? — Yes,  I own  three  old  mills.  I am  part 
owner  with  my  brother,  and  I am  also  Secretary  to 
the  Mills’  Trustees. 

10381.  Would  you  tell  the  Commission  anything 
you  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  your  view  as  to  the 
injurious  or  non-injurious  character  of  mill  wheels  in 
connection  with  fisheries? — Well,  sir,  I object  to  its 
being  taken  as  a truism  that  a turbine  will  necessarily 
kill  fish.  I merely  state  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
some  turbines  will  let  fry  pass  through.  I believe 
that  our  turbine  will,  and  then  I would  object  to  any 
legislation  that  would  in  a general  way  go  on  the 
assumption  that  a turbine  wheel  necessarily  kills  fish. 

10382.  You  consider  that  the  erection  of  turbines 
is  not  inconsistent  witli  the  preservation  of  fish  ?— I 
do ; I go  further  than  that.  I say  that  the  use  of 
water-power  by  mills  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  fish.  I can  conceive  the  use  of  water- 
power  might  really  very  much  improve  the  fish.  For 
instance  the  Clifden  river,  in  which  there  are  no 
salmon  now,  I could  see  my  way  to  have  a very  fine 
water-power  there,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  a 
salmon  river.  If  you  impounded  water  for  power, 
that  water  would  give  a constaut  supply  of  water  in 
the  streams,  and  that  I know  is  most  beneficial,  because 
I have  been  employed  to  impound  water  for  fishery 
purposes — white  trout  pui-poses  in  Connemara. 

10383.  You  think  the  milling  industry  and  the 
fishing  industry  might  work  together  in  a friendly 
way  instead  of  being  antagonistic  ? — Yes,  I think  it 
would  be  very  important  if  we  could  get  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  fishery  people ; I don’t  think  the 
interests  are  necessaiily  antagonistic.  There  is  a 
feeling  among  millers  that  there  is  a strong  attempt 
to  promote  fisheries  at  their  expense.  There  is 
something  in  the  name  of  “ Fishery  Inspector.”  A 
Fishery  Inspector  is  supposed  to  work  for  the  interests 
of  the  fishery.  Of  course  I am  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  Fishery  Inspectors.  I know  some  Fishery 
Inspectors  show  fair  play  toboth  sides,  notwithstanding 
the  name,  but  there  is  that  feeling.  A man  is  called 
a Fishery  Inspector,  and  some  men  think  that  they 
are  sacrificing  the  interest  of  the  millers  to  the  interest 
of  the  fisheries  ; there,  is  something  in  that. 

10384.  Is  there  anything  in  particular  you  would 
like  to  place  before  the  Commission  in  order  to  justify 
the  view  you  hold  as  to  the  compatibility  of  preserving 
both  interests  ? — I think  that  something  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  fish  passes  and  fish  ladders. 

10385.  At  mills? — At  mills.  I think,  for  ex- 
ample, here,  in  Galway,  there  could  easily  he  . a 
very  great  improvement:  that  accumulation  of  fish 
-in  the  “ drain,”  I think,  could  he  prevented.  I think 
those  fish  might  be  let  up,  and  not  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  drain:  let  up  to  the  river  earlier 
than  they  are,  by  an  improvement  of  the  fish  pass. 
I have  not  any  experience  of  the  construction  of 
fish  passes,  but  I think  it  would  be  quite  possible 
without  .great  loss  of  water.  The  important  thing 
is,  if  you  widen  the  fish  pass  it  would  mean  a con- 
siderable loss  of  water,  and,  of  course,  the  millers 
. would  object  to  that ; but  I think  it  quite  possible 
to  devise  some  easier  way  for  fish  to- pass  up— there 
1 13  always  water  power — and,  I think,  some  sort  of 
rising  and  falling  lifts  could  be  devised  by  which 
. '-tire-  fish  could  pass  up  with  a suitable  quantity  of 
water.  There  is  another  thing.  In  this  Galway 


river  the  slope  of  the  river  bed  is  very  consider- 
able; there  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet-  in 
fact,  there  is  more ; there  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  'feet 
of  a fall  between  the  bottom  of  the  weir  and  the 
fish  market — a steady  fall — and,  of  course  the 
water  won't  lie  when  you  have  a dry  season,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  practically  dry,  though  there 
is  a considerable  quantity  of  water  passing  down. 
Some  little  arrangement  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  by 
which  it  would  be  stepped,  so  that  you  would  have 
pools,  would  vastly  improve  the  Galway  fishery.  I 
am  speaking  rather  loosely,  for  I have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

10386.  Nor  you  don’t  know  out  of  what  funds 
it  can  be  done  ? — I think  that  is  the  great  difficulty : 
that  the  fishing  enthusiasts  want  to  get  funds  out 
of  the  pockets  of  somebody  else,  because  they  say 
they  have  none  of  their  own ; that  is,  at  least,  the 
feeling  of  millers  generally. 

10387.  Mr.  Green. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
pattern  of  your  turbine? — A Hercules  turbine.  I 
can  answer  questions  with  regard  to  turbines,  because 
I have  had  considei-ablc  experience  of  turbines.  I 
had  to  do  with  the  erection  of  turbines  out  in  Syria, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  I erected  these  turbines 
in  Galway,  myself,  and  I have  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion very  considerably. 

10388.  Professor  Cunningham. — And  different 
kinds  of  turbines? — I have  a general  knowledge  of 
different  kinds  of  turbines. 

10389.  You  tell  us  that  some  turbines  may 
absolutely  harmless,  while  others  might  be  harm- 
ful 7 — Yes.  But  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
a fish  would  pass  into  a turbine  or  not.  The 
Northern  men  have  given  very  strong  evidence 
that  fish  won’t  pass  into  a turbine.  I think  that 
ought  to  he  tested  by  experiment.  It  is  very 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a fish  will  not  pass  into  a 
turbine,  at  least,  into  some  turbines,  because,  in  a 
turbine  the  velocity  of  water  increases  at  a very 
considerable  rate:  in  six  inches  you  will  have  a 
great  increase  of  velocity.  When  a fish  gets  m 
water  of  that  kind,  with  the  head  of  the  fish  in 
slow  moving  water,  and  the  tail  of  the  fish  in 
rapidly-moving  water,  the  rapidly-moving  waer 
is  pulling  the  fish  back,  and  the  fish  won  t stand 
that  kind  of  thing ; it  will  come  out  of  the  tasi- 
moving  water,  and  it  is  a question  whether  a fly  wm 
enter  a turbine  ; it  is  perfectly  easy  to  settle  it 

10390.  Chairman.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  tn  . 
do  pass  through  a turbine,  or  not? — For  ten  ye. 

I have  watched  that  place  of  mine.  I have  - 
thousands  of  fry  in  the  head  race,  and  I have  ne 
seen  an  injured  fish  in  the  tail  race  below,  so  > 
if  they  did  pass  through,  I believe  they  were 
jured,  because  an  injured  fish  would  soon  s 
J 10391.  Have  you  seen  any  in  the  tail  race 
jured? — I cannot  say  I have;  it  is  not  fast_ 
them  there,  because  the  water  is  running 

10392.  Mr.  Green.— Referring  to  ™ y 

say  about  the  fish  getting  into  more  rapidly  * 
Jber,  Wing  regard  to  the fart  tto 

the  propelling  power  in  a fish,  if  his  g 
the  rapidly-moving  water  he  has  no  vortex2— I 

ahead;  his  tail  is  already  caught  by  the  ^ ^ 
' don’t  think  he  lets  himself  go  to  a p . 0f  the 

"has  notcontrol  of  himself.  lam  only  talking  o 

■ Pt«m  V.e„  lie.de  goto* 
his  tail  is -the  means  of  finding  out  . , 
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setting  into  danger ; but  in  the  suction  of  a turbine 
his  tail  has  gone  too  far  before  he  finds  it  out? — 
Xo-  the  tail  moves  faster  than  the  turbine.  The 
greatest  velocity  of  water  in.  the  turbine  is  half  the 
velocity  due  to  the  head,  so  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
know  what  is  the  highest  velocity  of  the  turbine. 

10394.  Chairman. — I believe  you  have  tested 
Tour  turbine  by  passing  bottles,  and  eggs,  and  so 
on,  through  it? — Yes;  last  evening  we  threw  in 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  and  some  bottles.  One  egg 
came  through ; the  shell  was  cracked,  but  it  was 
not  broken,  except  that  the  shell  was  cracked  all 
over.  Two  of  the  bottles — 34-  inches  long  and 
1|  inches  in  diameter — two  of  those  bottles  came 
through  perfectly  whole,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
were  broken,  because  we  saw  the  papers  of  three. 
That  was  a rough  experiment,  because  you  wanted 
to  see  it ; but  if  you  were  making  a proper  experi- 
ment it  would  take  some  little  time. 

10395.  That  experiment  would  show  that, 
although  a fish  or  a bottle  might  pass  through,  on 
the  other  hand,  fishes  or  bottles  might  easily  be 
broken? — I don’t  think  you  could  put  those  two 
bottles  that  I put  through,  over  the  weir ; I think 
they  would  be  broken  if  they  came  over  the  breast 
of  the  weir:  I believe  they  were  safer  coming 
through  my  turbine  than  coming  over  the  weir. 

10396.  Is  there  any  recommendation  you  would 
like  to  make? — I think  not. 

10397.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  is  your 

opinion  about  guards  on  the  intakes — first  of  all 
the  two-inch  bars,  then  the  fry  netting  over  the  top 
— would  those  two  layers  interfere  with  the  current 
of  the  water  so  much  as  to  act  injuriously  on  the 
water  power? — I don’t  object  to  the  two-inch  bars; 
but  the  finer  netting  would  be  a great  nuisance. 

10398.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Finer  gratings. 

10399.  Not  gratings,  but  say  wire  nettings  of 
half  an  inch  mesh  or  thereabout? — That  would  be 
very  troublesome,  for  we  had  that  on  the  turbines 
for  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  turbines  them- 
selves— to  keep  weeds  out — and  they  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  keeping  them  clean. 

10400.  Still  it  was  practicable? — It  was  practic- 
able. 

10401.  And  without  loss  of  power  with  regard  to 
your  water? — We  did  not  allow  any  loss  of  water: 
we  cleaned  them  pretty  frequently;  but  it  gave 
us  a good  deal  of  trouble. 

10402.  A slight  expense? — I daresay;  if  you  put 
up  really  good  gratings,  and  arranged  for  them 
being  regularly  cleaned,  the  cleaning  would  not 
cost  much;  but  it  would  cost  something  to  put 
them  up. 

10403.  Would  it  be  a great  inconvenience  if  the 
grating  was  a distance  from  the  mill? — Certainly. 

10404.  Then  you  have  read,  I daresay,  the  ex- 
periments performed  upon  turbines,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  turbines  and  fry? — No,  I have  not  read 
them. 

10405.  But  what  is  your  experience  with  regard 
to  the  smolts — do  you  think  they  really  go  through 
the  turbines? — That  is  a question  that  could  be  very 
easily  settled  at  my  place. 

10406.  But  may  I ask  your  own  opinion  from  your 
experience  of  twenty-five  years? — I think  it  is  a 
question  of  fall.  Probably,  on  pretty  high  falls,  the 
smolts  would  not  go  through;  but  in  low  falls,  I 
would  think,  they  would  try  to  go  through,  because 
on  low  falls  the  velocity  is  nob  so  great. 


10407.  You  mentioned  an  opinion  that  it  would  Junes,  1900. 
be  advisable  to  have  means  for  the  smolts  getting  Mr  j~g 
out  of  these  mill  races? — Yes,  I do.  Perry,  c.s. 

10408.  What  would  you  suggest,  seeing  that  they 
are  impounded  in  mill  races? — -In  our  place  they  are 
free  to  get  out,  and,  I think,  they  do  get  out  the 
way  they  came  in — frequently  there  is  no  stream, 
and,  I think,  they  go  up  the  way  they  came  down. 

I don’t  object  to  anything  of  this  kind  being  set 
up,  provided  the  fishery  proprietors — the  people  in- 
terested in  the  fisheries — set  them  up  and  pay  for 
them.  What  I do  object  to  is  that  they  want  to 
set  them  up  at  the  expense  of  the  millers.  If  you 
have  a law  with  severe  penalties  against  the  millers 
it  would  take  an  army  of  policemen  and  watchers 
to  look  after  them,  and  everything  he  could  do  to 
injure  the  fishery  the  natural  man  would  possibly 
do,  and,  I think,  that  sort  of  thing  ought  to  he 
avoided,  if  possible,  in  legislation. 

10409.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  don’t  think 
millers  owe  something  to  the  public  for  the  privilege 
of  getting  their  water  power? — I did  not  say  that 
they  do  not  owe  something;  but  are  the  fishery 
people  to  pay  nothing.  That  appears  to  be  the  feel- 
ing, for  example,  of  Mr.  Seton  Karr. 

10410.  Professor  M'Intosh. — What  about  the 
shutting  down  of  sluices  when  a mill  ceases  to  work 
— is  there  any  disadvantage  in  so  doing,  and  sending 
the  water  over  the  weir? — In  some  cases  that  would 
do  no  harm ; but  in  other  cases  it  would  do  a great 
deal.  It  does  harm  here  because  we  impound  the 
water  here.  If  the  water  is  taken  direct  from  the 
river  it  does  no  harm  whatever:  if  a miller  shuts 
down  his  sluices  the  water  comes  over  his  weir; 
but  if  we  are  impounding  water  in  a lake,  as  here, 
of  course,  it  is  a waste  of  water  to  let  it  go.  I object 
to  a general  rule  being  attempted  to  be  made  to  fit 
all  circumstances,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do.  I 
think  every  case  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  itself. 

I rather  hope  that  in  the  future  things  will  be 
vastly  better  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  be- 
cause we  have  got  this  new  Department. 

10411.  What  kind  of  a turbine  would  you  recom- 
mend as  a safe  one  with  regard  to  young  fishes? — I 
believe  the  Hercules  turbine,  that  we  use,  is  the 
safest;  but  a small  Hercules  will  not  let  through 
the  fry — a big  Hercules  will;  but  there  is  a size 
oi  Hercules,  if  fishes  get  down  to  it,  that  will  not  let 
fry  through. 

10412.  What  do  you  think  the  most  modern  kind? 

There  are  different  turbines  that  fit  different  cir- 
cumstances ; probably  the  most  efficient  turbine^  is 
the  turbine  known  as  the  Victor  ; but  that  turbine 
requires  a constant-head  of  water  for  full  efficiency. 

10413.  About  fifteen  feet? — That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I mean  the  head  must  be  constant:  what- 
ever head  they  have,  that  that  will  continue  all 
the  year  round ; but  for  a varying  quantity  of  water 
in  your  system  I believe  in  the  Hercules  the 
best.  The  turbines  I had  to  do  with  in  our  Syrian 
works  were  open,  without  any  guides  at  all ; so  that 
there  could  not  be  any  scissors  action  in  them  ; any 
fish  that  could  come  through  would  come  through 
them  safely.  There  are  turbines  in  which  the  water 
comes  in  at  the  centre,  and  passes  out  of  free  orifices,  so 
that  any  fish  that  can  come  through  an  orifice  would 
come  through  it  safely ; you  might  imagine  a fish  to 
be  just  of  such  a size  as  to  actually  fit  an  opening. 


Mr  Arthur  T.  Oram  examined. 


10414.  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the 
Bangor  district? — I am  particularly  interested  in  the 
Burrishoole  river,  the  property  of  Mr.  Anketell  Jones, 
and  am  a Conservator  of  the  Bangor  district  for  the  last 
twenty-four  years.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  Bangor 


district  are  Ballycroy,  Owenduff,  Munion  or  Owen-  ^•frthur  T- 
more,  Newport,  Burrishoole,  Glenamoy,  Owengarve,  rara‘ 
and  Bally  veeney.  The  number  of  salmon  caught  have, 

I believe,  decreased  within  the  past  twenty  years  by 
25  to  40  per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  twenty 
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June  8, 1800.  years,  attributable,  I believe,  to  various  causes — in- 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  sufficient  protection  of  inland  waters  during  the  close 
Oram.  season  by  Boards  of  Conservators,  whose  funds  are  only 

able  to  meet  about  half  the  present  expenditure,  the 
other  half  being  added  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  estuary  fisheries.  In  the  open  season  each  pro- 
prietor acts  independently,  some  spending  considerable 
sums,  others  less,  while  others,  perhaps,  little  or 
nothing  on  the  several  properties  along  the  same  river. 
That  is,  each  proprietor  acts  independently  as  far  as 
his  own  portion  of  the  river  goes  in  the  open  season  \ 
in  the  close  season  the  Conservators  devote  all  the 
funds  they  have,  or  rather  put  those  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  and  the  owners  add  to  it  and  put  on  the 
water  bailiffs.  I believe  that  the  cormorants  find  otters 
and  other  such  things  do  a lot  of  harm  on  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  estuaries,  as  well  as  seals  and  coarse  fish  in 
the  sea,  and  the  numbers  of  salmon  bearing  marks  and 
scars  are  very  much  on  the  increase. 

10415.  Then  you  believe  these  animals  and  birds 
have  very  largely  increased  ?— I should  think  so, 
from  observing  that  a greater  number  of  the  fish  bear 
marks  of  scars,  some  of  them  very  much  injured,  de- 
preciating their  value  from  Id.  to  id.  a pound.  To 
meet  the  want  of  funds  by  the  Board  of  Conservators 
to  enable  them  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  water  bailiffs, 
and  to  put  a price  on  beads  of  seals,  otters,  cormorants, 
and  other  destructive  animals,  the  licence  duty  might 
be  raised  on  all  nets  by  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  all 
rods,  without  exception,  used  in  waters  frequented  by 
salmon  and  white  trout  should  pay  tlie  licence,  no 
exemption  for  alleged  brown  trout  fishing  in  such 
waters,  which,  I believe  is  a farce,  I have  known 
people  go  brown  trout  fishing  in  rivers  frequented  by 
salmon  and  trout  using  a small  brown  trout  fly,  and,  as 
a water  bailiff  remarked  the  other  day,  when  he  went  to 
stop  a person  fishing,  who  said  he  was  fishing  for  brown 
trout,  “ Would  you  make  strange,  sir,  with  a salmon 
or  a white  trout  if  you  caught  one  1 ” 

10416.  At  what  price  would  you  fix  that  licence? 
— I he  same  as  for  rods,  £1.  I don’t  refer  to  water 
frequented  by  brown  trout  only,  but  as  brown  trout 
frequent  the  waters  in  which  salmon  and  white  trout 
are,  I should  say  every  person  fishing  those  rivers 
should  pay  a licence.  My  own  opinion  is  brown  trout 
are  a nuisance  in  rivers  frequented  by  salmon  and 
white  trout,  and  it  would  be  a benefit  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  brown  trout  in  these  rivers.  I once 
caught  a brown  trout  about  six  inches  long  anti  took 
oyer  twenty  salmon  ova  out  of  him.  He  was  full  to 
his  mouth.  I would  say  it  is  most  desirable  that  more 
assistance  be  given  in  the  protection  of  rivers  at  all 
seasons  by  the  Constabulary. 

10417.  Have  you  got  any  assistance  up  to  this? 

Yes,  sir.  I believe  two  police  on  a river  are  worth 
half  a dozen  or  a dozen  ordinary  watchers,  and  con- 
sidering the  large  amount  of  taxes  paid  out  of  rivers 
and  fisheries,  I should  think  the  rivers  are  entitled  to 
some  assistance  from  official  sources,  whether  protec- 
tion by  the  Constabulary  or  otherwise.  We  pay  very 
heavy  taxation  and  get  no  return. 

10418.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  the  Constabu- 
lary unpopular  to  have  this  duty  thrown  on  them  1 

Not  at  ail;  and  I think,  sir,  if  the  law  could  be 
applied  in  the  open  season  as  regards  the  possession 
of  salmon  and  trout  as  it  is  iu  the  close  season,  it 
would  stop  poaching  to  a great  extent  iu  the  open 
season.  That  is,  that  the  possession  of  salmon  should 
be  accounted  for  satisfactorily  to  the  police  or  other 
authorities.  Any  person  having  in  their  possession 
salmon  in  the  open  season  must  account  for  it,  other- 
wise I would  consider  the  salmon  stolen  property 
imless  properly  accounted  for  in  the . open  season  . 
borne  people  say  it  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  but  people  breaking  the  law  should  be 
interfered  with.  I have  observed  also  the  numbers  of 
spring  salmon  iu  recent  years  have  decreased,  and 
their  condition  has  not  been  as-  good  as  twenty  years 


10419.  Is  that  universal  ? — I think  so  : hut  m*: 
cularly  in  the  rivers  I have  under  my  own  coE' 
the  property  of  Mr.  J ones ; and  that  the  large  fish  ri’ 
later  in  the  season,  the  latter  part  of  June  T«i„  , 
August.  More  large  fish  run  with  the  Wilse  anT T 
observed  lust  year  a very  large  run  of  fish  in  Sent! 
ber.  That  was  owing  to  the  dry  time  before  September' 
A very  large  number  of  fish  ran  from  the  sea  in 
September,  accompanied  by  what,  I believe  should 
have  been  our  spring  fish,  and  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  a great  number  of  the  spring  fish  are 
captured  by  bag  nets  and  other  sea  enrines  The 
fisheries  in  Clew  Bay  and  Blacksod  Bay  are  verv 
much  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  so  many  bag 
nets  on  the  Island  of  Acliill.  There  are  nineteen  or 
twenty  bag  nets  ruund  the  Island  of  A chill,  which  of 
course,  are  huge  sea  traps,  catching  salmon  as  they 
hug  the  coast  coming  to  the  rivers.  1 

10420.  Have  you  any  experience  of  a hatchery?— 
Yes;  twenty-three  years  ago  I established  a small 
hatchery  for  the  late  Mr.  Victor  Kennedy,  on  the 
Burnishoole  fishery  for  three  years.  It  was  only  on  a 
small  scale,  and  we  gave  it  up  because  of  the  expense 
and  the  ponds  were  not  large  enough.  I could  only 
keep  the  fish  until  just  when  they  could  be  called  fish, 
and  then  had  to  let  them  go  for  want  of  sufficient 
room.  I think  no  proprietor  in  our  district  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  hatcheries  with  this 
large  number  of  bug  nets  at  his  door  to  catch  the  fish. 

10421.  Was  the  expense  very  great? — I had  about 
ten  boxes,  three  feet  by  eighteen  inches,  and  it  cost 
about  £50  a year  to  iook  after  it.  Then  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  money  spent,  if  used  in 
improving  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  would  give  a 
better  result,  by  cleaning  the  weeds  and  improving 
the  spawning  beds — that  is  removing  the  grass  and 
sods  left  on  the  beds  after  the  floods  of  September 
and  October.  Every  year  I have  the  spawning  beds 
of  the  fishery  cleaned  by  putting  men  into  the  water, 
and  hoeing  or  loosening  with  a spade  all  the  gravel 
and  removing  the  turf,  and  I believe  it  .to  be  a very 
good  thing. 

10422.  You  think  that  would  give  you  a better 
return  than  your  hatchery? — Yes,  with  a small 
hatchery.  But  I believe  a large  hatchery,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £200  or  £300  a year,  would  do  a great  deal 
of  good.  But  no  proprietor  would  try  it  single- 
handed,  because  of  the  number  of  sea  engines  at  his 
very  door. 

10423.  Ik  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  nothing 
else,  I think.  I would  press  upon  you  the  want  of 
funds,  which  I think  could  be  removed  by  increasing 
the  licence  without  great  injury  to  any  person,  and 
that  brown  trout  fishing  should  pay  a licence. 

10424.  Do  you  think  the  increase  of  licence  duty 
would  give  you  sufficient  funds  ? — It  would  increase 
the  funds  of  our  Board  from  £300  to  nearly  £500, 
and  it  would  bo  a great  addition  to  our  means  ot 
preservation. 

10425.  Yrofessov  Cunningham.— Do  you  say  there 
are  a great  number  of  contending  interests  in  your 
district? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  open  season. 

1042G.  They  work  well  together  in  the  close 
season  ? — Yes,  for  it  is  the  same  interest  that  prays  all 
the  bailiffs  then.  The  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the 
estuary  fishing  takes  in  hand  the  preservation  during 
the  close  season  ; but  in  the  open  season  each  owner 
puts  on 'men  of  his  own. 

10427.  Do  they  not  try  to  combine  for  the  common 
good? — Some  gentlemen  combine,  assisted  by  the 
Constabulary. 

10428.  Do  you  think  that  combination  could  be 
attained  in  your  district  ? — It  was  tried  without  any 
result  two  years  ago.  We  talked  about  it,  and  1 
offered  to  put  down  before  the  Conservators  the  num- 
bers and  salaries  of  the  men  I employed  if  every 
other  person  did  the  same,  but  no  one  else  would  do 

10429.  The  interests  were  so  different?— Yes: 
some  gentlemen  did  not  preserve  at  all,-  because  they 
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said  they  were  not  there  to  fish,  while  others  did 
their  utmost  in  other  parts  of  the  river. 

10430.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
combination  by  means  of  a little  pressure?— I think 
eo  I speak  particularly  of  the  Ballyeroy  river, 
where  I represent  the  lower  part.  There  is  a large 
netting  interest  at  the  estuary. 

10431.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  the  seals  lately 
increased  in  numbers?— I think  they  have,  and  otters 
and  cormorants  very  much. 

10432.  What  coarse  fish  do  you  think  injure  the 
salmon?— I really  don’t  know.  I should  think  the 
dog-fish  and  the  small  shark. 

10433.  Do  you  mean  the  young  salmon  or  the  old? 
—I  have  caught  often  this  year  salmon  up  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  pounds,  with  large  scars  or  bites  on 
them  from  the  seal. 

10434.  A straight  cut? — As  a rule,  it  is  like  a 
bite.  Sometimes  you  see  a piece  hanging  out  of  the 
fish.  . 

10435.  Do  you  think  that  these  causes  of  injury 
are  on  the  increase  ?— On  the  increase,  decidedly, 
because  I obsei-ve  a greater  number  having  these 
•scars  are  being  caught  lately. 

10436.  You  don’t  attribute  any  of  the  injuries  to 


nets? — No;  the  net  would  scarcely  scar  the  fish.  «.1900. 
You  would  see  the  mark  of  the  mesh,  but  it  would  Mr  (Tiw 
not  Cut  it.  Orum. 

10437.  You  say  you  took  a trout,  six  inches  long, 
full  of  salmon  ova  ? — Quite  full. 

10438.  In  what  period  of  the  year? — November. 

There  were  two  fish  lying  on  the  spawning  bed,  and 
about  a dozen,  or  perhaps  more,  little  brown  trout 
working  down  below  catching  all  the  ova.  1 caught 
one  of  these  little  fellows  and  opened  him,  and  he 
was  as  full  as  he  could  hold. 

10439.  Have  the  bag  nets  increased  much  in 
number  during  twenty-five  years  ? — No  ; the  law  pre- 
vents them  being  increased. 

1 0440.  Then  you  could  not  attribute  any  decrease 
in  the  fishes  to  those  ? — No,  not  since  1863.  No  net 
not  established  then  could  bo  established  now. 

10441.  You  mentioned  bag  nets  as  a source  of 
reduction? — Yes;  I believe  if  those  bag  nets  did  not 
catch  the  fish,  the  rivers  would  have  a better  chance. 

The  fish  on  our  rivers  hug  the  Achill  shore,  and  are 
trapped  by  these  bag  nets. 

10442.  Well,  there  is  a wide  area  in  the  sea? — 

Yes,  but  it  is  supposed  the  fish  hug  the  shore.  Other- 
wise the  bag  nets  would  be  no  good. 


Professor  Edward  Townsend,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators,  examined. 


10443.  Chairman. — You  are  a Professor  at  the 
Queen’s  College  ? — Y es. 

10444.  Have  you  any  particular  evidence  you 
would  like  to  put  before  us.  You  take  a interest  in 
the  fishing? — I have  been  secretary  and  a member  of 
a club  we  formed  here  about  thirty  years  ago. 

10445.  An  angling  club? — An  angling  club.  We 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  rod  fishing  from  Lough 
Corrib  to  the  sea. 

10446.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  ex- 
perience ? — With  regard  to  the  number  of  fish  caught. 

I think  rod  fishing  has  decreased,  particularly  the 
spring  fish,  though  not  so  much  the  peal.  I have  got 
here  the  result  of  the  captures  from  1881  down  to 
1899,  for  nineteen  years,  and  I find  the  fish  captured 
from  1881  to  1889  varied  from  618  to  2,020.  The 
average  for  those  ten  years  was  1,138  fish  pev  year. 
Now  if  you  take  the  period  from  1890  to  1899  the 
average  made  hy  all  rods  was  7 47.  So  there  has  been 
a great  decrease  in  the  capture,  as  far  as  rods  are 
concerned. 

10447.  Were  the  same  number  of  anglers  working 
in  the  river  during  those  periods? — Yes  ; we  had  a 
club,  consisting  of  nine  members.  It  was  formed 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  river  was  very  fairly  fished  all 
through.  The  peal  fishing,  of  course,  was  particulai'ly 
affected  by  the  dry  season.  In  the  nineties,  as  Mr. 
Hallett  has  told  you,  the  water  was  so  very  low  that 
there  was  no  fishing  till  after  .Tune.  The  principal 
peal  fishing  is  in  June  and  July,  and  there  was  not  a 
fly  thrown  on  the  river  in  some  of  those  years  during 
the  months  of  June,  and  part  of  July,  and  that  is  the 
time  the  breeding  fish  go  up  in  thousands.  From  the 
1st  of  June  to  about  the  10th  of  July  the  peal  fishing 
was  always  good,  except  during  those  very  dry  years. 
The  place  gets  perfectly  dry,  and  the  fish  cannot  get 
up. 

10448.  Then  the  decrease  in  the  take  may  he 
attributable  to  the  dryness  of  the  years,  and  not  to  any 
want  of  fish  in  the  rivers  ? — Principally,  I think,  to  the 
dryness : but  with  regard  to  the  spring  fishing — the 
dry  years  only  affect  the  peal  fishing — it  does  not 
affect  the  spring  fishing  much,  or  scarcely  at  all.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  what,  formerly,  we  used  to  do  in 
®Pringi  I have  here  (produced)  the  return  of  the 
number  of  fish  which  my  brother  killed  in  the  spring 
of  1873,  in  twenty-one  days,  commencing  the  21st  of 
March  and  ending  on  the  15th  of  April,  he  killed 
seventy-three  spring  fish,  weighing  1,033  pounds — 


that  is  for  one  rod  alone.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  was  done  by  every  rod.  TowMend, 

10449.  Professor  Cunningham. — What  is  the  catch  M.A.)D.ac. 
this  year  ? — I think  up  to  die  present  it  has  been  very 
bad.  I attribute  the  falling  off  in  spring  fishing  to 
the  fact  that  Lough  Corrib  and  the  rivers  that  run 
into  it  are  about  161  miles  in  length.  It  is  very 
hard  to  protect  such  an  extent  of  ground  as  that.  I 
look  upon  it  as  principally  due  to  want  of  protec- 


tion. 

10450.  Chairman — Did  not  that  want  of  protection 
always  exist?  Was  the  protection  better  in  the 
previous  period  than  in  the  later  period  ? Somehow 
or  other  we  hear  greater  complaints  of  late  of  the 
destruction  of  fish  by  the  country  people,  for  every 
farmer  and  every  labourer  is  either  a sportsman  or  a 
kind  of  sportsman. 

10451.  You  think  there  has  been  more  poaching 
of  late  yearB  ? — I think  so.  I think  protection 
was  not  greater  in  the  earlier  period.  I don’t  think 
the  protection  was  ever  very  good — the  number  of 
bailiffs  is  too  small,  and  they  are  very  inadequately 
paid-  I think  from  about  £2  to  £4  a man  is  not 
sufficient,  and  we  have  not  enough  of  head  inspectors 
Scotchmen — to  go  over  them  to  look  after  the 


work. 


10452.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Con- 
stabulary ? — I think  very  little  ; they  are  rather 
apathetic.  It  is  optional  with  them  to  look  after  the 
fishing.  We  offer  them  every  inducement,  because 
in  case  of  fines  we  hand  them  over  to  the  police 
altogether.  But  I believe  they  have  no  special  orders 
to  do  this  work. 

10453.  You  don’t  think  it  would  make  the  Con- 
stabulary unpopular,  these  prosecutions  1 — I don’t 
think  they  could  be  more  unpopular  than  they  are. 
There  is  another  reason  I look  upon  as  causing 
diminution  of  spring  fishing.  The  slats  that  go  down 
this  year  will  probably  come  up  as  spring  fish  in  the 
following  year.  The  destruction  of  slats  is  very  great 
in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  mill  races  in  Galway. 
The  river  here  bifurcates  into  two  side  rivers,  one  east 
and  the  otlierwest.  The  eastern  mill  race, which  supplies 
several  mills  is  very  well  protected  by  Mr.  Hallett. 
He  has  a net  across  to  prevent  slats  going  down,  but 
the  river  leading  to  the  western  mills  is  totally 
unprotected  and  has  always  been  so.  There  are  several 
mills  and  it  is  a very  large  river,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  slats  going  down  and  being  destroyed 
in  the  wheels.  I think  that  ®ught  to  be  protected  by 
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wire  netting  to  save  the  fry  going  down,  and  also  the 
slats. 

10454.  Mr.  Perry. — Would  not  that  apply  to  the 
canal : the  navigation  canal  is  connected  with  than 
western  river  ?—  There  is  not  the  least  objection  to 
its  being  put  across  the  canal. 

10455.  You  would  shut  out  boats  from  getting 
np  ? — Oh,  no ; it  could  be  made  moveable.  It  can 
be  clone  if  there  is  money  to  do  it. 

10456.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  much 
destruction  of  iish  in  Galway  by  the  mills?— I think 
there  is  on  the  western  side,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
with  regard  to  the  fry.  ' 

10457.  Is  there  anything  else  ?— I think  rod  fishing 
should  finish  at  the  end  of  September,  because  fish 
coming  up  here  are  perfectly  useless  in  October.  The 
fish  coming  up  in  October  are  quite  unfit  for  eating, 
and  there  is  no  sport  in  catching  them. 

10458.  Would  you  advocate  an  increase  in  the 
anount  of  the  licence  for  nets  and  rods  ?— I would  not. 

10459.  You  would  net  increase  the  licence? — No, 
except  I would  put  a licence  on  trout  rods,  l>ecause 
men  very  often  go  out  to  fish  for  trout,  and  they 
come  across  a salmon  occasionally,  or  perhaps  fre- 
quently. 

10460.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  say  poaching 
is  largely  instrumental  in  reducing  the  number  of 
spring  fish  ? — Certainly ; because  the  number  of  spring 
fish  is  affected  by  the  number  of  slats  that  have  gone 
down  the  previous  year.  Slats  are  killed  by  the 
poachers. 

10461.  Then  has  the  rainfall  much  to  do  with  it? 
—I  do  nob  think  it  has  here.  It  has  with  regard  to 
the  rod  fishing  in  summer,  because  sometimes  in  a dry 
year  you  cannot  fish  at  all. 

10462.  But  with  regard  to  the  general  decline  in 
the  last  number  of  years?— Well  I Ciinnot  say,  beyond 
the  causes  I have  mentioned  already.  What  we  are 
affected  by  here,  principally  with  regard  to  the  peal 
fishing,  is  the  height  of  the  water  in  June  and  July. 

10463  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  get  rid  of  these 
swallow  holes  ?— I think  what  we  commenced  last 
year  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done— fill  them  up 
with  concrete ; but  then  that  is  very  expensive. 

10464.  You  thmk  it  can  be  done  ?— Oh,  it  can  be 
done.  I think  we  ought  to  get  some  money  from  the 
Agricultural  Board  to  have  a larger  staff  of  bailiffs 
and  a,  perhaps,  better  staff.  At  present  we  have  only 
one  head  inspector,  who  is  paid  £70  a year  ■ Mr. 
Hallet  pays  him  £30  and  the  Board  pay  him  £40 
We  want  several  men  of  that  kind,  and  we  want 
funds  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  a very  rational 
thing  for  the  Agricultural  Board  to  give  us  a small 

U465-  ] Professor  MTntosh— Do  you  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  slats  are  taken  out  of  the  head 
race— poached  there?— I think  they  are.  I have 
never  observed  them,  because  they  are  never  taken 
out  when  people  are  about ; but  I have  no  doubt  of 


10466.  Are  they  sold  here?— T have  lie 
sent  off  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Emdisl 

towns  to  be  kippered.  ° 

. 1°467- . 7Tave  the7  Q0b  been  detected  by  the  actior 
of  the  Fishmongers  Company  ?_1  cannot  say  who 
detected  them. 


, JP46^'  ®ut  y°u  are  finite  sure  they  are  taken  on 
of  the  head  races  of  the  mills?— That  is  the  genera 
belief,  ilie  races  leading  from  the  principal  mills  aw 

ery  long,  and  if  the  slats  are  not  prevented  from  goinc 
down  at  the  junction  of  the  race  to  the  main  rive! 
they  go  down  a long  distance  to  the  mills,  and  then 
™ St°Pp3d  thef!,liey  are  veiY  slow  to  come 
back.  They  are  pounded,  and  then  are  very  easily 
taken  out.  So  l think  the  proper  place  to  put  the 
protection  is  at  the  intake  from  the  main  river. 

ort  l046?-  J-V8  iu  “any  places  put  there,  but  it  is  not 
so  here  ?—  xhere  is  no  protection  here  in  the  western 
mill-races. 


10470.  Have  you  any  experience  will  . 
the  smelts  going  into  these  head  races  t-Tl  8"1  b 
10471.  Haveyon  any  observations ' wii  I 
the  action  ot  turbines  on  them  1— No  ■ to 

from  the  construction  of  a turbine  if  i , 

Its  internal  anatomy,  if  X may  so  cell  , at 

inHow  or  the  outflow,  y„„  Si”  e “LlVS''  !1' 

“ °h““  “E  with fe 

10472.  Have  you  seen  any  in  the  tail  raceSlc  T 
never  .mule  any  observation,  for  that  purpose.  ' 
10473.  You  heard  the  evidence  that  1 
bottles  with 'white  paper  inside,  got  through  4-!  “’ 
hduryl-Yos,  buttles  are  very'&ct,  ”S°so2S 
an  egg  is  very  hard  to  break.  mes 

w - *"  **■ 
10475.  Professor  M'Iktosh.-You  mentioned  mu 

tieularly  that  rod  fishing  should  he  stopped  in  E 
neighbourhood  in  September l_Yes,  I think  so-  £ 
cause  fish  caught  then  are  quite  useless.  I have  kg 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

10476.  You  find  towards  the  end  of  September  it 
becomes  risky  to  catch  them  ?— I think  so. 

10477.  Mr.  Green.— You  are  in  charge,  I think 
of  the  gates  at  the  mill  weir?— Yes.  * 


10478.  Mr.  Hallet  spoke  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
salmon  by  nut  allowing  fish  up  last  year?— Yes. 

10479.  Do  you  think  the  bed  of  the  river  could  be 
altered  ? I think  it  could.  The  pool  leading  from 
bridge  to  the  regulating  weir  is  not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as 
you  think,  for  this  reason— that  when  the  water  gets 
very  low  fish  cannot  come  up  to  the  pool  or  the 
Queen’s  gap.  They  could  not  get  up  as  far  as  the 
arch,  so  that  there  is  not  a run  every  day  of  fish  from 
the  sea  to  the  pool  at  the  bridge.  When  the  water 
falls  to  a certain  level  they  cannot  come  up  at  all  from 
the  sea  to  the  pool  in  front  of  the  ladder,  so  that  it  is 
not  quite  so  crowded  as  you  think.  There  was  a fair 
number  there  last  year.  Mr.  Hallett  was  very 
sensitive  about  it,  naturally,  and  he  came  to  me,  but 
I am  in  a very  peculiar  position.  I have  to  draw  the 
lines  between  three  contending  bodies — the  drainage, 
navigation,  and  the  millers  ; but  the  millers  are  very 
much  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  particularly  my 
friend,  Mr.  Perry,  there.  Theyarecontinuallvattacking 
me  with  solicitors’  letters  about  regulating  the  water. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  award  for  me  to  open  the  gates, 
and  I told  Mr.  TTallet  so,  and  told  him  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board  of  Works. 


10480.  Professor  Cunningham. — What  was  your 
own  opinion? — I don’t  think  they  suffered  quite  as 
much  as  Mr.  Hallett  stated.  Some  few  might  be 
affected ; but  I don’t  think  they  were  kept  long 
there. 


Mr.  Hallett. — They  were  several  weeks;  we  did 
not  get  the  run  until  late. 

Witness. — The  rain  came  on  at  times  and  allowed 
some  to  get  up. 

Mr.  Hallett. — It  helped  them  a little;  but  the 
fungus  was  very  bad. 

Witness. — I have  seen  them  worse.  I think  it 
could  be  very  much  improved.  The  ladder  there 
i3  a very  fine  ladder;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  a 
model  ladder;  people  come  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  see  it.  The  ladder  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Roberts.  From  the  lowest  step 
of  the  ladder  to  the  pool  or  drain  the  water  gets  very 
shallow  in  summer.  If  that  part  could  be  lowered 
a bit — it  is  only  a matter  of  £ s.  d. — with  a couple 
of  more  steps  up  to  the  gap,  the  fish  could  easily  get 
up.  It  would  greatly  serve  this  fishery  enormously, 
considering  that  the  great  supply  to  the  breeding 
grounds  is  in  July  and  June,  when  the  water  u 
lowest;  and  if,  in  addition,  a series  of  pools 
were  constructed  with  steps  between  them,  so  as 
to  allow  fish  every  day  of  the  year  an  opportunity 
of  getting  up  to  the  Lough  Corrib,  the  benefit  worn 
be  enormous. 
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10481.  Mr.  Green.- -You  spoke  of  two  periods 
of  which  you  have  notes  since  you  have  been  secre- 
tary of  the  club;  in  the  first  period  there  was  a 
much  larger  number  of  fish  caught  per  season  than 
in  the  latter  period? — Certainly;  in  the  first  period 
•we  commenced  with  1881. 

10482.  When  did  the  shrimp  fishing  begin— was 
it  after  the  commencement  of  the  club? — Shrimp 
fishing  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years  or 

m°10483.  Before  the  formation  of  the  club? — I 
think  it  is  about  thirty  years  ago : since  the  club 
was  formed,  in  1869. 

10484.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  after  the  shrimps 
were  used  there  was  a great  increase  in  the  angling 
catch? — Ever  since  I came  to  Galway  they  have  been 
using  the  shrimp ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  is  be- 
cause the  shrimp  is  a very  destructive  bait. 

10485.  Do  the  salmon  take  the  shrimp  now  with 
the  same  avidity  as  at  first? — I think  so. 

10486.  Chairman. — May  I take  it  that  in  your 
opinion,  as  an  engineer,  fish  could  not  safely  pass 
through  turbines? — I don’t  think  they  could. 

10487.  Do  you  think  they  do  pass? — Odd  ones 
might. 

10488.  Do  you  think  they  are  earned  into  the 
turbines,  as  a rule  ? — Once  they  get  into  the  turbines, 
of  course,  they  will  go  through. 

10489.  Do  you  think  that  once  they  get  into  the 
head  race,  as  a rule,  they  pass  through  the  wheel 
of  the  turbine? — Certainly ; if  there  is  not  a grating 
or  wire  netting. 

10490.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  go 
back  into  the  river  when  the  turbine  was  not  work- 
ing?— That  would  be  only  one  day  in  the  week. 

10491.  They  might  remain  in  the  head  race 
without  going  through? — They  would  only  remain 
there  one  day,  during  which  time  the  turbine  was 
not  in  work. 


10492.  Unless  the  small  fish  were  drawn  into  the  June  8,1900. 
turbine  by  suction,  they  might  equally  live  in  that  Profe~ 
head  race  for  a week  or  a fortnight? — There  would  Edward 
not  be  much  chance  of  their  living  if  the  head  race  Townsend, 
was  working.  M-A*>  D-s0- 

Mr.  Ferry. — Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  Professor 
Townsend  a question  or  two? 

Chairman. — Oh,  no;  if  there  is  anything  you 
want  to  bring  out  you  must  ask  it  through  us. 

Mr.  Perry. — Through  you.  Would  you  please 
ask  Mr.  Townsend  did  he  ever  see  any  injured  fry 
in  the  tail  race? 

Chairman. — He  said  not. 

Professor  Townsend. — I never  made  any  observa- 
tions of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Perry. — I would  like  you  to  notice  that  he  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  fishing,  and  he  has  this 
theoretical  opinion. 

Chairman. — We  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Perry. — Mr.  Townsend  has  said,  one  day  in 
the  week  the  turbines  are  not  going.  I think  you 
saw,  yesterday,  when  you  came  down,  that  they 
were  not  going  at  3 o’clock — they  were  not  going 
until  5 o’clock.  All  through  the  present  month 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day  that  they  are  not 
working. 

Professor  Townsend. — Don’t  you  work  all  through 
the  night? 

Mr.  Perry. — But  we  don’t  work  through  the  day. 

Professor  Townsend. — Don’t  you  work  all  through 
the  night? — Not  necessarily. 

Chairman. — It  is  not  a question  with  regard  to 
your  turbine  specially ; we  are  asking  with  regard  to 
turbines  generally. 

Mr.  Perry. — But  what  I wanted  to  impress  upon 
you  was  that  it  was  a theoretical  opinion  Mr. 
Townsend  was  giving. 

Chairman. — We  know  that. 


Mr.  William  Lyons  examined. 


10493.  Chairman. — What  river  are  you  ac- 
quainted with? — On  the  upper  waters  of  Lough 
Corrib. 

10494.  What  are  you  ? — I am  a farmer  and  lessee 
cf  Boffin  Lake  and  tributaries;  I rent  fishing;  I 
preserve  my  fishery. 

10495.  You  consider  that  the  rivers  are  not  pro- 
perly protected? — Yes,  I do;  I have  lived  there 
almost  a lifetime. 

10496.  The  water  bailiffs  are  not  a proper  class 
of  men? — No;  we  want  more  strangers;  we  find 
a great  difference  lately ; we  have  had  one  or  two 
strangers ; there  is  a great  difference  in  the  fishing. 

10497.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  water 
bailiffs  themselves  were  guilty  of  poaching? — Yes ; 
one  of  the  first  cases  we  prosecuted  was  a water 
bailiff,  and  his  son — one  of  the  Board’s  water  bailiffs. 

10498.  Your  suggestion  is  that  these  local  water 
bailiffs  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  get  a smaller 
number  of  strangers? — I would  not  discontinue 
them  all ; but  I would  have  the  most  of  them 
discontinued,  and  have  more  inspectors  or  men 
interested  in  r.he  fishery. 

10499.  Who  would  not  be  local  men? — Yes. 

10500.  That  would  involve  a large  expenditure  of 
money? — It  would. 

10501.  How  would  you  get  the  funds  to  do  that? 
— I would  put  a licence  on  the  brown  trout 
rods — 3s.  or  4s.  on  every  rod.  If  you  put  a big 
licence  on  the  brown  trout  you  only  give  room  for 
mere  poaching  out  of  revenge. 

10502.  Have  you  found  the  fishing  to  deteriorate? 
— No ; I have  found  it  increased. 

10503.  Since  when? — Within  the  last  six  years; 
but  I attribute  it  to  the  preservation  of  the  fish  at 
the  falls  of  Oughterard,  and  since  Mr.  Hallett  took 


the  management  it  has  increased.  All  the  fish  Mr.'WiUiam 
pass  up  through  the  falls.  The  brown  trout  has  Lyon*- 
improved  greatly,  too.  I say,  if  you  want  to  pre- 
serve you  want  to  go  thoroughly  into  it;  you  must 
be  there,  on  the  ground,  or  have  a staff  of  strangers 
or  those  interested  in  the  fishery. 

10504.  You  attribute  that  to  Mr.  Hallett  having 
allowed  the  fish  to  get  up? — Yes,  I do. 

10505.  And  better  protection  on  the  river? — Yes; 
and  I say  that  people  having  fisheries  along  the 
shores  of  Lough  Corrib,  similar  to  what  I have, 
should  not  leave  the  onus  of  it  all  on  Mr.  Hallett ; 
wo  should  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
fish  in  winter.  I pay  two  men,  although  there  are 
two  Board  watchers  on  the  stream,  and,  I think, 
every  man  connected  with  the  lakes  should  do  the 
same. 

10506.  And  salmon  have  been  caught  now  where 
they  were  never  caught  before? — Yes. 

10507.  Have  you  ever  had  experience  of 
hatcheries?— No;  but  I have  lived  near  Mr.  St. 

George’s,  at  Screeb,  and,  I think,  it  is  a great  im- 
provement. 

10508.  You  believe  they  are  useful?— Yes;  and 
another  hatchery  on  the  Inver  Fishery. 

10509.  Do  you  suffer  at  all  by  destruction  by 
wild  birds? — Otters;  yes,  sir;  but  the  most  destruc- 
tion we  have  in  the  streams  is  a large  deposit^  of 
gravel,  and  after  the  salmon  and  trout  spawn  this 
deposit  gets  right  over  on  the  top  of  the  beds, 
destroys  them,  and  not  one  in  1,000,  or,  I would 
say,  2,000,  ever  comes  to  perfection,  of  the  ova,  on 
account  of  this  deposit — for  instance,  Maam  and 
Letterfore  streams. 

10510.  It  is  carried  down  by  the  floods? — Yes; 
heavy  floods  in  winter. 
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' 10511.  Is  that  anything  new — was  it  not  always 
in  existence? — More  so,  lately;  we  have  not  had 
such  heavy  floods  in  a long  period  as  we  had  for 
the  last  three  or  four  seasons. 

10512.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  put 
before  us? — No,  nothing. 

10513.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  recommend 
a licence  for  trout  rods? — Certainly. 


10514.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  raw. 
feeling  among  the  people!— Not  at  ill,  if  " 
small  licence  on;  hut  if  you  put  a £1 
may  raise  a feeling.  • w 


o lOM5-  Chaibmah.—’ Wliat  licence  should  he  pol 


Mr.  Raoul 


Mr.  Raoul  Joyce  examined. 


10516.  Chairman. — What  district  do  you  repre- 
sent?— Galway;  chiefly  the  da-regalway  river. 

10517.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  yon 
wish  to  say? — I think  that  the  destruction  of  slats 
in  the  close  season  in  the  upper  waters  of  that  river 
is  tremendous,  and  the  local  bailiffs  are  absolutely 
useless.  I know  that  river  very  well — I am  con- 
stantly there — and  I know  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less, in  this  way : if  the  new  inspector — the  Scotch- 
man— went  up  there,  as  he  does  occasionally,  the 
bailiffs  would  tell  the  poachers  not  to  go  out.  And 
they  never  get  a conviction  of  any  sort.  This  new 
inspector  has  had  twenty  or  thirty  convictions 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 
bailiffs  together  have  not  had  that  many  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

10518.  They  are  in  league  with  the  poachers? — 
They  are;  and,  I think,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  local  men  to  do  the  work,  no  matter  how  much 
you  paid  them. 

10519.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  to  im- 
prove that  state  of  things  ? — If  we  had  more  funds, 
and  got  a couple  more  strangers. 

10520.  How  do  you  suggest  the  funds  could  be 
got— by  increasing  the  licences?— I think  that  would 
be  one  means ; it  would  not  cost  a great  deal  more 
than  all  these  useless  bailiffs.  The  money  paid  to 
them  comes  to  a considerable  sum,  and  it  would  be 
better  spent  if  there  were  only  half  the  number,  and 
we  got  a couple  of  inspectors  at  £70  a year. 

10521.  You  agree  then  with  the  last  witness? — 
Yes. 

10522.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  Con- 
stabulary?— Very  little;  we  get  some. 

10523.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  its  being  made 
part  of  their  duty? — Certainly;  I don’t  think  it 
would  make  them  the  least  bit  unpopular:  the 
country  people  look  on  that  sort  of  thing  as  Con- 
stabulary duty,  to  bring  up  convictions.  They  don’t 
think  any  the  worse  of  them;  hut  they  would  think 
it  very  much  the  worse  if  any  of  these  local  bailiffs 
brought  them  up. 

10524.  Do  you  think  poaching  has  increased? — 
Very  much,  except  within  the  last  two  years;  there 
has  been  a decided  improvement  since  we  got  this 
inspector ; but  it  has  increased,  and  the  people  are 
very  much  more  expert : they  do  it  more  systematic- 
ally than  years  ago. 

10525.  Is  there  any  other  point? — About  these 
swallow  holes.  I know  them  very  well,  and  I know 
exactly  where  the  water  ends  and  where  it  comos 
•out,  and,  I think,  the  chief  destruction  to  fry  and 
fish  is  that  it  leaves  almost  five  miles  of  the  river 
absolutely  dry ; every  living  fish  perishes  from  where 
the  water  goes  in  to  where  it  comes  out.  I think 
there  is  more  destruction  done  that  way : every  fish 
must  perish;  I have  seen  seagulls  and  birds  after 
the  dead  fish  along  that  portion  of  the  river. 

10526.  Could  those  swallow  holes  be  stopped? — I 
think  so ; it  is  only  a matter  of  money.  There  was 
a good  deal  done  to  improve  them  last  year ; I can 
see  the  benefit  of  it  already;  in  fairly  dry  weather 
the  supply  of  water  has  kept  in  better. 

10527.  Are  those  swallow  holes  in  the  bed  of  the 
river? — Some  are  in  the' bed,  and  some  in  the  banks. 


10528.  Quite  close!— Yes;  some  are  high  „„ 
these  don’t  do  much  damage;  there  is  always 
stream  above  the  swallow  holes ; quite  enough  to 
keep  the  fish  .and  fry  going.  6 

10529.  They  are  not  situated  in  any  private  pro- 
perty where  the  owners  would  object?— The  owners 
would  not  object;  we  got  their  consent  already  in 
fact,  they  rather  encourage  it;  it  cannot  do  any 
harm  in  flood  times,  to  have  them  stopped,  because 
the  water  is  pumping  out  of  them ; it  is  only  in 
summer  time,  and  then  they  are  glad  to  have  the 
water  to  water  their  stock. 


10530.  That,  also,  is  only  a question  of  money?— 
Ic  is  only  a question  of  money.  For  nine  or  ten 
years  nothing  was  done,  and  they  were  getting  worse 
every>year. 

10531.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— I am. 


10532.  Why  do  not  the  Conservators  take  steps 
to  stop  them? — Want  of  funds;  if  we  had  the 
money  wo  would  bo  very  glad  to  do  it. 

10533.  13  there  anything  else? — About  Lough 
Corrib.  Captain  Anketell  J ones  spoke  to  me  about 
it;  he  is,  also,  a Conservator.  And,  I think,  it 
would  be  a great  facility  to  bailiffs  and  to  preserva- 
tion if  there  was  a small  licence  put  on  every  fishing 
boat,  or  the  boats  were  registered,  and  if  these 
boats  were  found  fishing  illegally  it  would  be  in  the 
magistrate’s  power  to  suspend  the  licence,  and  it 
would  be  illegal  for  them  to  fish  until  such  time  as 
the  suspension  was  up;  it  would  facilitate  matters, 
and  the  licence  need  not  be  much — Is.,  or  any 
nominal  thing.  If  it  could  be  done  it  would  facili- 
tate preservation.  There  is  no  doubt  these  boats 
use  cross  lines  and  otters,  and  salmon  fry,  for  bait. 

10534.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  you  mean 
boats  used  for  angling  purposes? — Oh,  yes. 


10535.  Professor  MTntosh. — Wliat  form  does 
the  poaching  usually  assume? — There  is  netting, 
spearing — country  fellows  have  a three-pronged 
spear,  and  when  the  river  gets  low  they  find  a fish 
behind  a rock,  and  they  take  him  out. 

10536.  Is  there  any  poisoning? — I have  never 
known  a case. 


10537.  Do  thoy  use  lights  at  night?— They  use 
gaffs  in  the  close  season,  when  the  fish  come  up  to 
spawn. 

10538.  Is  that  prevalent? — Very  much;  they 
boast  of  it : that  they  feed  their  pigs  with  spent  fish. 

10539.  Presently ? — Not  now;  but  in  the  close 
season.  They  would  not  get  any  slats  now. 

10540.  But  I mean  last  year? — Certainly. 

10541.  It  is  a question  of  protection? — Yes ; I 
believe,  if  there  were  two  other  inspectors  on  that 
other  side  of  the  lake  they  would  put  down  poach- 
ing. About  those  swallow  holes,  and  the  supply 
of  water  being  stopped  along  the  river,  I know  that 
the  districts  along  there  suffer  from  want  of  water, 
they  have  to  go  miles  for  water,  whereas, 
it  were  kept  in  the  river,  and  these  holes  stoppe 
they  would  havo  plenty  of  water.  In  that  way 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  somebody  mig 
do  something. 
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10542.  Chairman.— What  district  do  you  come 
from?— From  the  Killeries. 

10543.  Are  you  a fisherman? — I am. 

10544.  What  river  are  you  fishing  in? — In 
Killeries  Bay. 

10545.  Do  you  suffer  from  any  trouble  there? — 

I fish  salmon  there,  and  all  I could  kill  and  all  I 
saw  passing  came  from  the  North  into  the  bay,  and 
we  often  caught  fish  in  a haul  with  the  track  of  the 
mesh  on  them,  and  I am  very  sure  that  it  is  these 
bag  nets  outside  that  are  doing  the  harm  to  the 
Elleries. 

10546.  Mr.  Green. — There  are  no  bag  nets  nearer 
than  Achill? — It  is  up  from  the  North  we  see  the 
fish  coming. 

10547.  Is  there  anything  else?— No,  only  that 
the  fishing  is  back  besides  what  it  was  forty  years 
ago. 

19548.  It  has  gone  down  very  much  ? — It  has. 

10549.  Has  it  gone  down  very  much  lately,  or 
over  a long  number  of  years? — It  has  gone  down 
for  eight  or  nine  years. 

10550.  Worse  last  year  than  the  vear  before? — 
Last  year  was  a little  better  than  the  year  before 
that. 

10551.  What  was  the  worst  year  for  the  last  ten 
"years? — It  was  not  100  salmon  during  the  season. 

10552.  Professor  Cunningham. — Is  that  to  the 
one  net? — One  boat  and  net. 

10553.  Chairman. — What  used  you  to  catch? — 
From  600  to  800. 

10554.  In  the  one  net? — 'The  one  net. 

10555.  That  is  a great  falling  off  ? — It  is. 

10556.  And  do  you  attribute  that  altogether  to 
the  bag  nets? — There  was  no  bag  net  at  that  time, 
that  is  about  thirty-two  years  ago. 

10557.  You  are  fishing  in  a public  fishery,  where 
everybody  fishes? — Yes,  sir;  before  that  I fished  for 
Captain  Thompson. 

10558.  Are  there  more  nets  now  than  formerly  ? — 


There  are  less  now;  they  have  given  up  this  trade  ?eor*e  - 
and  gone  to  England. 

10559.  There  are  less  nets  and  less  fish? — There 
are  less  fish  now  than  thirty-two  years  ago. 

10560.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  lay 
before  us  ? — That  is  all. 

10561.  Professor  Cunningham. — How  many  boats 
are  fishing  in  the  Killeries  under  the  common  right  ? 

— Well,  there  were  a good  number  fishing,  except 
this  year  and  last  year.  I don’t  know  what  number 
is  to  go  out  this  year,  only  four  boats. 

10562.  Have  all  these  men  the  same  experience 
as  yourself  ? — They  have. 

10563.  Of  a falling  back? — Of  a falling  back,  and 
they  gave  up  their  nets  this  year  and  went  to 
England. 

10564.  And  the  only  cause  you  can  think  of  is  the 
presence  of  bag  nets? — That  is  what  we  think, 
for  we  get  the  mark  of  the  net  on  the  fish  as  it  goes 
through,  two  or  three  inches  behind  his  head. 

10565.  Chairman. — Do  you  have  many  fish 
marked  in  that  way  ? — V ery  many  this  year,  a good 
deal  of  them.  There  may  be  two  in  one  haul,  and 
none  at  all  in  another  haul. 

10566.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  say  the  bag 
nets  have  increased  in  the  last  thirty-two  years? — 

Yes,  your  honour. 

10567.  How  many  nets  have  been  present  during 
the  last  thirty-two  years  in  your  district? — I sup- 
pose we  had  about  thirtv  out  one  year  on  the  bay. 

10568.  Chairman. — Yes,  but  you  said  bag  nets. 

Then  there  is  no  increase  in  the  bag  nets? — I 
remember  when  there  were  no  bag  nets  there  was 
plenty  of  fish  at  Mr.  Dexter’s  place  at  Aashleigh. 

. 10568a.  How  many  salmon  would  you  have  to 
catch  to  make  your  boat  pay? — About  200  salmon 
would  only  give  fair  wages. 

10569.  How  many  men  in  each  boat? — Four  men., 
and  there  is  the  cost  of  the  boat  and  licence;  we 
would  have  fair  wages  with  that. 


Mr.  James  Tynan  examined. 


10577.  Were  not  these  hag  nets  of  which  you  air. James 
complain  there  all  through? — Not  in  the  fifties  or  lyQan' 
part  of  the  sixties. 

10578.  You  have  had  very  good  fishing  since 
1863  ? — Not  these  twenty  years.  In  any  case,  there 
were  not  so  many  bag  nets  then. 

10579.  Are  not  the  bag  nets  a fixed  number  since 
1863  ? — They  are.  I was  down  in  1863,  and  there 
were  only  three  out ; of  course  I have  not  been  there 
since,  i have  fished  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 

Some  of  the  fish  goes  through  my  hands  to  Mr. 

Petrie,  of  Ballina. 

10580.  You  see  these  bag  nets  were  settled  by 
law  in  1863,  and  have  been  in  existence  for  forty 
years? — Yes,  hut  the  fisheries  are  going  down  ever 
since.  I remember  in  Delphi  where  one  man  got 
120  in  a haul.  We  are  only  getting  one  or  two 


10570.  Chairman. — You  are  from  the  Killaries 
district? — Yes,  Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators. This  is  my  fortieth  year. 

10571.  You,  having  such  a long  experience,  can 
tell  us  whether  the  fishing  has  fallen  off? — In  the 
fifties  I fished  Delphi  Lake  for  some  of  the  Plunketts, 
and  from  1864  I fished  Aashleigh. 

10572.  Has  the  fishing  gone  down? — Gone  down 
altogether.  In  fact,  it  will  hardly  pay  me.  I lost 
from  £5  to  £10  a year  by  the  boat  I had  out. 

10573.  A good  deal  of  the  fish  caught  by  other 
boats  passes  through  your  hands? — Yes,  all  the  small 
boats,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Henry’s. 

10574.  You  are  aware  of  what  is  done  in  the 
whole  district? — I am. 

10575.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off? 
— To  the  want  of  better  protection  in  the  big  floods 
in  the  winter.  I was  in  Achill  in  1863,  and  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bag  nets  have  done 
it  altogether.  Any  person  coming  along  the  coast 
will  see  the  fish  jumping.  We  never  have  fish  until 
we  hear  that  the  tack  nets  and  bag  nets  are  getting 
the  fish.  At  the  commencement  there  were  only 
three  or  four  bag  nets,  now  there  are  fourteen  in  the 
Blue  Book.  Then  we  have  no  funds  scarcely,  the 
district  is  small,  and  a great  deal  of  the  licences  are 
taken  out  elsewhere.  For  instance,  a gentleman 
yesterday  showed  me  two  licences  he  took  out  in 
Galway,  so  we  had  nothing  to  get.  He  is  a stranger 
who  has  taken  Delphi  for  this  year. 

10576.  For  rod  fishing? — Yes,  and  the  sea  as  well. 
Of  course,  in  rod  fishing  a great  deal  depends  on  the 
flood  in  these  rivers.  They  fall  very  quick.  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nine  out  of  ten  that 
come  rod  fishing  don’t  know  how. 


10581.  When  was  that?— 1856.  These  men  some- 
times got  twenty  in  a haul. 

10582.  Mr.  Green. — Has  the  falling  off  taken 
place  in  the  Bundorrgha  as  much  as  in  Erriff? — It 
has  not.  A gentleman  took  it  for  four  years,  and 
he  wrote  to  me  to  put  out  water  bailiffs,  and  gave 
me  leave  to  put  a man  over  them.  Erriff  has  gone 
down  altogether,  they  are  getting  none.  Last  year 
the  sea  fishing  was  taken  by  a man  named  Johnson, 
and  he  did  not  make  his  money  by  it. 

10583.  But  comparing  the  Bundorvagha  and  the 
Erriff,  would  it  not  look  as  if  there  was  a local 
cause  for  the  deterioration  ? — In  Mr.  Plunkett’s  time 
I had  a man  at  £25  a year  salary  and  grass  for  a 
cow  and  tillage.  There  was  another  man  at  the  top 
of  the  river  that  we  paid  his  rent  for  a salary ; now 
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there  is  no  man  superintending  these  water  bailiffs 
on  the  river. 

10584.  That  looks  as  if  there  was  a local  cause? — 
Part  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Last  year 
we  had  nineteen  draft  nets  in  the  district,  some 
other  years  we  had  more.  Take,  for  instance, 
Dourass — there  were  only  five  or  six  licences  taken 
out,  when  formerly  we  had  twenty-three.  Mr.  Henry 
used  to  give  me  a lot  of  money. 

10585.  Chairman. — The  funds,  of  course,  go 
down  according  as  the  fishing  goes  down  ? — Exactly. 

10686.  And  then  the  diminution  of  fish  is  in- 
creased by  the  want  of  funds? — I cannot  say. 
Poaching  has  increased,  and  they  have  a better  way 
of  it.  I see  a good  deal  in  the  papers  about  the 
police— only  for  the  police  we  would  have  nothing, 
and  I think  the  proprietors  are  greatly  to  blame  for 
not  getting  more  police  work.  A gentleman  pays 
me  for  five  licences  for  five  of  the  Constabulary. 
The  principal  convictions  I have  are  through  the 
police. 

10587.  "Would  you  approve  of  the  police  looking 
after  this? — I do;  you  cannot  depend  on  bailiffs. 
Two  years  ago  they  were  fishing  in  the  weekly  close 
time  at  Aashleigh,  and  I defy  any  man  to  come  up 
to  the  boats,  and  they  have  a net  standing  across 
the  river.  I had  a great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
conviction.  I had  four  magistrates  on  the  Bench, 
and  they  dismissed  a case  against  four  men  fishing 
at  half-past  five  o’clock. 

10588.  Do  you  think  those  cases  ought  to  be  tried 
by  a resident  magistrate  ? — I believe  so. 

10589.  And  not  by  the  local  magistrates? — Some 
of  them  I would  not  have  at  all,  and  one  of  them 
was  a Conservator,  and  by  his  talk  afterwards,  and 
another  gentleman,  they  would  have  convicted.  I 
lodged  an  appeal,  and  gob  the  men  fined  £5,  but 
the  expenses  were  a great  deal.  I paid  four  guineas, 
and  the  fine  was  reduced  to  £2.  It  was  not  the 
men’s  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  man  who  employed 
them.  If  the  law  had  come  at  the  man  who  makes 
them  do  it.  And  another  thing,  I refused  this  year 
to  pay  the  bailiffs.  I think  the  Conservators  or 
their  servants  should  employ  the  bailiffs.  There  was 
a resolution  passed  in  1893 ; one  gentleman  brought 


it  on,  and  wanted  to  get  the  money  into  his  o 
hands.  Another  thing  that  makes  me  come  to  th* 
conclusion  about  the  bag  nets — Mr.  Henry  hag 
hatchery,  and  where  do  his  fish  go?  Coniine  on 
July  two  years  the  steward  told  me  they  were  not 
getting  as  much  as  would  supply  the  Castle.  I see 
a good  deal  about  hatcheries  in  the  papers.  I think 
to  make  an  ornament  of  a hatchery,  to  bring  people 
to  after  dinner,  it  is  a great  humbug  to  be  tahrine 
about  it.  I never  tried  it  only  once,  in  1863  on  the 
River  Erriff.  There  never  was  a salmon  seen,  heard 
or  told  of  above  the  stream.  I made  a spawning  bed’ 
and  I got  two  fish,  and  there  is  fish  on  that  lake 
ever  since.  If  this  valuation  that  is  put  on  our 
fishery  was  put  to  the  funds  of  the  district  it  would 
do  a great  deal. 


10590-1.  That  is  a suggestion  that  has  been 
made  that  the  rate  levied  on  the  fishery  valua- 
tion should  go  to  the  fisheries? — Instead  of 
10  per  cent.  I would  say  20  per  cent.  There 
are  only  two  rod  fishing  rivers  taxed  in  the  district. 
I don’t  see  why  the  rest  would  not  pay,  except  the 
Erriff  and  another  small  little  river  near  Westport, 
the  Owenwee.  Of  course  when  I mentioned  the 
matter  to  the  Inspectors  they  said  I should  get  it 
done;  but  it  is  very  hard  for  a man’s  servant  to 
turn  about  and  make  his  master  pay  out  of  his 
pocket : they  would  soon  say  “ I don’t  want  you.”  • 
They  could  raise  a good  deal  of  funds  in  that  way. 
In  1897  we  had  only  one  grilse  to  every  large 
salmon,  and  the  average  was  12|  and  27  lbs. 

10592.  Professor  M'Intosh. — You  say  there  are 
nineteen  draft  nets? — In  1893  I had  only  an  average 
of  £4  a man  for  four  months.  There  were  seventeen 
draft  nets  last  year. 

10593.  Where  do  they  fish  ? — The  Killeries,  Kyle- 
more,  and  one  at  Cleggan. 

10594.  All  in  the  open  waters? — We  have  no 
river  hauling  at  all.  I suspect  that  in  the  mountains 
there  is  a little  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erriff. 

10595.  Do  they  all  fish  legally? — Yes. 

10596.  As  to  the  number  of  nets  fished,  perhaps 
you  will  mention  that  in  your  statistics  ? — I can. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  JUNE  11th,  1900. 
at  2 o’clock,  p.m. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Wexford. 

Present: Sir  Thomas  H.  G.  Esmonds,  Bart.,  m.p.,  in  the  Chair;  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham, f.r.s.  ; 

Professor  W.  C.  MTntosh,  f.r.s. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Chairman. — Well,  gentlemen,  before  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Commission  are  opened,  as  I have 
been  asked  to  take  the  chair,  perhaps  I might  explain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  this  Commission  has 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  fresh  water  fisheries  generally. 
The  Commission  was  appointed,  not  in  the  interests  of 
any  particular  individual  or  any  particular  section  of 
individuals,  and  it  was  not  appointed  with  a view  of 
making  an  assault  upon  the  interest  of  any  individual 
or  section  of  individuals;  it  has  simply  been  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  great  question  of 
the  Irish  fisheries  with  a view  if  possible  to  devise 
some  means  for  the  improvement  of  these  fisheries  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  public.  The  evidence  that 
we  desire  to  obtain  from  witnesses  to-day  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  ascertaining  from  their  experience  by 
what  means  they  think  the  fishing  industry  of  Ireland 
can  be  improved,  so  I hope  the  witnesses  present  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  will  enable  us,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  inquiry 


is  concerned,  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  what 
would  be  best  for  the  fisheries  of  this  particular 
locality.  Of  course  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
people  on  this  question  of  the  fisheries  entertain 
divergent  views.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
divergent  views : we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
views  of  one  individual  or  section  more  than  another, 
what  we  want  to  come  at  is  the  views  of  everybody, 
every  section  interested  in  the  matter,  so  that,  we  can 
arrive  at  a conclusion  which  will  conduce  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community  at  large.  I think,  gentlemen,  that 
is  all  I have  to  say  and  we  better  proceed  at  once  with 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 

Secretary. — Mr.  William  Cookman  is  here.  Have 
you  any  statement  to  make  1 

Dr.  Cookman. — I wrote  to  you,  and  I think  I 
embodied  in  that  the  evidence  I wish  to  give. 

Secretary. — You  told  me  you  were  recovering  from 
illness,  and,  if  necessary  would  give  evidence. 

Dr.  Cookman. — Yes,  I was  four  months  in  bed. 


Dr.  William  Cookman,  j.p.,  examined. 


10597.  Chairman. — You  are  interested  in  the 
fishery  question! — Very  much. 

10598.  Would  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  in 
what  direction  you  think  it  could  be  improved  ! — Is 
there  any  point  you  wish  to  ask  me. 

10599.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  fisheries  ! 
— I am  one  of  the  Conservators,  and  I have  been 
attending  to  the  fisheries  from  the  time  I was  a boy, 
and  always  took  a particular  interest  in  them. 

10600.  So  that  your  experience  of  the  fisheries  iD 
the  River  Slaney  would  extend  over  a number  of 
years  1 — A great  many. 

10601.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience  as  to 
the  take  of  fish — has  the  take  been  increasing 
or  diminishing!— Well,  you  know,  if  I was  to  give 
you  my  experience  of  what  the  fishing  was  when  I was 
a young  fellow  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  I 
suppose  there  were  100  salmon  caught  then  for  every 
one  now,  and  the  fishing  for  trout  and  everything  has 
now  diminished  very  much,  indeed.  I attribute  a 
great  deal  of  that  to  the  milling  interest  being  greatly 
extended,  and  on  the  weirs,  where  the  fish  used  to  get 
over,  there  are  boards  now  to  supply  the  mills  with 
more  water ; the  consequence  is  the  fish  cannot  get  up, 
and  unless  there  are  some  passes  made — ladders  or 
Queen’s  gaps — the  fishing  must  decline. 

10602.  You  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  fishery 
to  the  fact  that  the  fish  cannot  get  up  to  spawn ! — They 
cannot  do  it.  In  the  river  that  flows  through  my 
lawn  salmon  fry  were  in  such  quantities  in  May  that 
if  I put  down  a landing  net  I could  catch  any  amount ; 
but,  for  the  last  three  years,  I don’t  think  eight  salmon 
have  gone  up. 

10603.  How  many  years  ago  is  it  since  you  saw  the 
fry  so  numerous! — Forty  five  years  ago ; and,  in  the 
ponds  under  my  father’s  house,  you  would  not  really 


relieve  me,  the  enormous  amount  of  iry  and  salmon  Dr.  William 
;hat  were  there.  Cookman,  a.r. 

10604.  Have  the  mills  increased  while  the  salmon 
have  decreased!— The  salmon  have  decreased  enor- 
mously on  ihe  River  Slaney  and  its  tributaries. 

10605.  I am  talking  of  the  mills!— The  mills  have 
aot  increased,  but  they  have  increased  their  power, 
and,  therefore,  require  more  water.  There  is  no  doubt, 
if  w'e  could  only  have  ladders  or  gaps  in  the  weirs,  in 
a few  years  the  salmon  would  be  quadrupled.  At  the 
same  time  I cannot  say  the  salmon  are  very  scarce, 
ior  it  has  been  a very  fair  year  for  salmon  in  the 
Slaney,  both  for  rods  and  nets. 

10606.  Better  than  last  year  t— Yes  ; I should  say 
it  would  be  a better  year  than  last  year.  The  water 
bailiff  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  better  than  I would, 
being  on  the  tidal  water  ; but,  I believe,  as  far  as  J 
mder  stand,  it  is  a better  year  than  last  year. 

10607.  Professor  MTntosh.— Those  weirs  are  used 
only  in  connection  with  the  mills  1 — Yes,  only. 

10608.  Have  they  been  increased  in  height  lately! 

Yes ; they  have  been  obliged  to  do  it ; the  milling 
power  has  so  increased  that  they  are  obliged  to  have 
more  water. 

10609.  What  kind  of  machinery  do  you  use  (— 

Rolling  mills— the  Messrs.  Davis’  old  ordinary  mills 
on  the  upper  water. 

10610.  Do  they  derive  their  power  from  turbines  or 
wheels! — Wheels. 

10611.  The  old-fashioned  bucket  wheel  1 — lhe 
mill  on  our  river  is  generally  a breast  wheel,  and  that 
requires  a great  deal  more  water  than  the  overshot 
mill.  . 

106 12.  It  is  the  old  wheel  apparently  you  use  nere  l 

10613.  Do  they  use  turbines  ! — None  in  our 
district. 

3 L 
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June  li.  imp.  10614.  They  are  wooden  wheels'! — Metal  wheels. 

Dr.  William  10615.  But  they  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the 

Cookman,  j.r.  wooden  wheels  1 — Yes.  Some  are  breast  wheels  and 
some  undershot. 

10616.  And  you  think  those  wheels  destroy  the 
young  salmon  ? — No ; I don’t  think  they  do.  I don’t 
think  the  wheels  themselves  destroy  them. 

10617.  Have  they  guards  on  their  mill  races? — 
Oh,  yes. 

10618.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  guard? — Iron 
bars  two  inches  apart,  and  in  the  month  of  May  they 
have  netting  all  over  it. 

10619.  Fry  guards? — Yes. 

10620.  Half  an  inch  mesh,  or  what  is  the  size  of 
the  mesh  of  the  fry  guard  ? — I could  not  exactly  say. 
I would  say  about  two-eighths  or  three  eighths  of  an 
inch. 

10621.  In  addition  to  those  guards  at  the  intake 
do  the  tail  races  have  guards?— Oh,  yes ; they  are 
most  particular  about  that. 

10622.  Both  head  race  and  tail  race  are  guarded  in 
each  case? — 2es. 

10623.  Then  are  there  no  passes  at  present  on 
these  weirs? — No ; there  is  only  one  weir,  that  is  at 
Kilcarbery  ; that  has  a Queen’s  gap. 

10624.  Is  it  a fishing  weir — are  there  cribs  in  it  ? 
— Oh,  no  ; the  Inspectors  of  Water  Bailiffs  will  tell  you 
that. 

10625.  But  they  have  a Queen’s  gap  in  it  ? — Yes. 

10626.  You  think  those  are  the  chief  obstructions? 
— Oh,  they  are  the  bona  fide  chief  obstructions. 

10627.  Is  there  much  poaching  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Diminished  most  wonderfully. 

10628.  For  what  reason  has  it  diminished  ? — They 
poached  so  much  that  really  they  have  not  fish  to 
poach  now,  and  they  known  the  bailiffs  are  watching 
them  closely,  and  they  won’t  run  the.  chance  of  being 
taken  before  the  Court  and  fined. 

10629.  Have  you  good  spawning  grounds  in  the 
river? — Very  good  spawning  grounds  both  iu  the 
Slaney  and  the  tributaries.  It  only  requires  the  fish 
to  be  allowed  up. 

10630.  Are  the  spawning  grounds  well  protected  ? — 
I think,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  people  of 
late  years  don’t  care  much  to  go  on  them.  When  I 
was  a boy  I remember  them  killing  salmon  on  the 
spawning  beds  in  dozens. 

10631.  So  you  are  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
the  salmon  on  the  spawning  beds  ?— If  the  salmon 
were  let  up  they  would  bo  allowed  to  spawn,  and 
would  not  be  injured. 

10632.  Then  with  regard  to  abstraction  of  water 

do  the  mills  take  much  water  from  the  river  ? — An 
enormous  amount ; in  fact  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer  all  the  water  in  the  river  goes  to  support  the 
mills. 

10633.  In  what  condition  is  the  river  in  a dry 
season  ?—  When  the  water  is  taken  out  it  takes  six  or 
seven  hours  to  till  the  river  again.  When  the  gates 
are  raised  in  weekly  close  time,  it  will  take  hours  to 
fill  the  mill  race  after  gates  are  let  down. 

10634.  Are  there  pools  below  the  weirs  ? — Yes. 

. 10635.  Do  the  fish  collect  in  those  pools  when  the 
water  is  low  ? — Yes. 

10636.  Are  they  interfered  with  there  ? — I think 
very  few  interfere  with  them ; I have  watched 
them  closely. 

10637.  Have  you  a hatchery  here? — Mr.  Hall- 
Dare  has  a hatchery,  and  I think  it  has  done  the  river 
an  enormous  amount  of  good.  If  we  coup!  only  get 
money  to  increase  it  it  would  be  of  great  v alue  to  the 
river. 

10638.  As  far  aB  I understand  you  you  attribute 

the  diminution  of  the  salmon  solely  to  those  weirs  ? 

Chiefly. 

10639. — Checking  the  spawning  fish  going  up  and 
reducing  the  produce  of  the  river  ? — When  they  get 
to  the  weir  they  endeavour  to  get  up,  but  they  have  to 
fall  back,  and  then  they  try  to  get  up  the  Slaney.  I 
think  these  smaller  tributaries  would  give  an  enormous 


amount  of  salmon  fry  if  the  spawning  fish  were 
allowed  to  get  up. 

10640.  Do  the  police  assist  you  here  ?— Yes. 

10641.  Do  the  coastguards  take  any  interest  t- 
No.  They  are  not  permitted  by  authority. 

10642.  What  about  the  nets  in  the  Slaney— what 
is  your  impression  about  the  nets?— Well,  so  far  as 
nets  are  concerned,  honestly  speaking,  I think  that 
the  river  is  over-netted  at  present  moment.  At  the 
same  time  I would  be  very  sorry  to  disturb  the  net 
fishermen  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  families  that  make- 
their  money  by  it.  But  it  might  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  having  a uniform  mesh  of  seven  inches  in 
the  nets. 

10643.  What  is  it  at  present  ?— Six  inches.  It  was 
five  inches,  and  when  it  was  five  inches  the  upper  waters, 
of  the  river  were  completely  denuded  of  white  trout-. 

10644.  Would  you  recommend  an  eight-inch  mesh  ? 
— A uniform  seven-inch  mesh,  because  in  the  drawing 
of  the  six-inch  mesh  with  the  leaves  that  come  down 
a great  quantity  of  salmon  fry  are  taken  in  the  nek 
There  is  no  doubt  the  fishermen  put  them  out  of  the 
neb,  but  they  are  more  or  less  injured.  The  next  net 
catches  them  and  then  the  next,  and  they  are 
destroyed. 

1C645.  Is  there  a several  fishery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— There  is  one  at  Enniscorthy — Lord  Ports- 
mouth’s. 

10646.  How  far  is  that  up  the  river? — Twenty -one 
miles. 

10647.  There  is  no  several  fishery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?— No. 

10648.  All  that  is  free  fishing  in  the  tidal  water? 
— Yes,  all  tidal  water. 

10649.  The  nets  simply  pay  £3  licence  ?— A £3- 
licence. 

10650.  Are  you  inclined  to  think  they  are  too 
numerous  ? — Considering  he  number  they  are  rather 
numerous  ; but  I would  be  very  sorry  to  disturb  any 
at  the  present  moment,  if  it  could  only  be  arranged 
to  have  a larger  mesh.  With  a seven-inch  mesh  the 
fry  could  escape  through  it. 

10651.  Is  that  the  only  injury  to  which  the  fry 
are  subjected  as  far  as  you  know  ? — That  is  the  only 
injury  here  in  the  tidal  water1. 

10652.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  fry  in  the  mills? 
— I think  there  is. 

10653.  How  are  they  injured  in  the  mills?— By 
going  down  the  wheel  some  will  get  in. 

10654.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  injured  smolt 
coming  out  of  a tail  race  ? — I have  seen  hundreds 
destroyed. 

10655.  Lying  in  the  tail  race? — Coming  down  and 
knocked  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  water  at  the  wheel. 

10656.  Getting  between  the  wheel  and  the  wall?— 
The  force  of  the  water  striking  it  against  the  wheel. 

10657.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
close  time — is  it  well  kept  here? — Very  well ; and  I 
must  say  our  bailiffs  are  very  careful  in  watching  the 
close  time. 

10658.  You  have  no  recommendations  to  make 
about  the  close  time  ?—  I would  like  additional  time. 
After  6 o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  after  the 
salmon  have  swam  up  for  twenty-two  miles,  they  are 
more  or  less  tired,  and  like  to  lie  in  the  pools.  I 
would  give  them  seven  or  eight  hours  more. 

10659.  What  about  the  use  of  the  gaff  here  ? — The 
gaff  here  is  generally  used  with  a rod  and  line.  I 
think  it  is  a very  great  pity  it  should  be  used, 
because  my  opinion  is  that  the  kelts  that  are  caueht 
with  that  two-thirds  of  them  die. 

10660.  Have  you  anything  to  remark  about  the 
slats  ? — Nothing,  except  that  the  slats  go  down  from 
14  to  21  lb.  weight,  and  the  greater  number  seem 
never  to  return  up  the  river  again.  It  is  only  very 
seldom  that  a large  fish  is  caught,  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  kelts  that  go  down,  the  river  ought  to  be  full 
of  large  fish.  But  it  is  uot.  What  becomes  of 
them  I don’t  know.  You  would  requiresome  scientific 
person  to  find  out  the  reason. 
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10661.  What  Is  the  average  size  of  salmon? — 
From  11  to  13  lbs. 

10662.  When  do  your  fishes  run? — The  fishing 
commences  on  the  26th  of  February  with  rods,  and  on 
10th  of  April  with  nets. 

10663.  Do  you  get  any  spring  salmon  here  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

10664.  What  size  are  they  ? — A good-sized  fish. 

10665.  Have  you  any  remark  about  injuries  from 
birds  1 — There  are  cormorants  that  do  a great  deal  of 
injury. 

10666.  Is  there  any  eel -fishing  in  tlxe  river? — 
No  eel  industry. 

10667.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  any  statistics  on 
the  salmon  fishing  of  the  river? — No,  it  is  a very 
.difficult  thing  to  get  that.  I tried  but  could  not  get 
it.  I have  been  making  my  own  calculations,  and  I 
think  the  tidal  fishery  would  be  worth  about  £3,200 
•a  year. 

10668.  How  many  boats  employed  ? — I think  there 
were  seventy-nine  nets  last  year  and  I think  seventy- 
two  this  year. 

10669.  They  are  diminishing  in  number  ? — I think 
that  is  only  temporary ; last  year  was  not  good. 

10670.  Do  you  think  the  men  make  a living  at 
it? — Yes. 

10671.  How  many  people  would  be  engaged? — 
SOU  fishermen. 

10672.  Professor  Cunningham. — What  time  of  the 
year  do  the  fish  chiefly  run  ? — In  the  spring  ; the 
first  run  up  the  river  is  generally  about  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Before  that,  in  Feb- 
ruary if  the  water  suited,  they  would  go  up,  and  then 
they  would  go  on  running  until  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  then  there  is  a sort  of  slack,  and  then  they  will 


go  on  ag;iin ; but  after  July  very  little  is  done  by  the  June  “■ 
netmen.  Dr.  Willia 

10673.  Is  the  decrease  uniform  all  through  the  Cookmau, 
season  or  more  specially  marked  at  one  time  than 
another? — I would  not  say  in  the  last  few  years  fish 
have  diminished. 

10674.  Is  the  decrease  more  marked  in  any  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  seiison  than  another  ?— There  is 
no  marked  decrease  for  the  last  ten  years. 

10675.  Is  that  decrease  more  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  early  spring  fish  or  in  the  fish  that  come  up  later  1 
— I don’t  think  there  is  much  decrease  in  the  fish 
•■•oming  up  to  spawn : it  is  the  fresh  run  fish  that 
have  decreased. 

10676.  Is  your  Board  well  supplied  with  funds? — 

I wish  we  were  better  supplied.  We  have  a fair 
amount  of  funds  so  far  as  paying  bailiffs ; but  they 
don’t  allow  us  to  do  anything  with  the  weirs.  Our 
funds  would  be  about  £380  or  £390,  and  then  we 
have  the  chances  of  prosecutions. 

10676a.  But  you  think  you  have  enough  money 
for  protection? — Well,  we  are  protecting  it  as  well  as 
we  possibly  can. 

10677.  There  is  poaching,  no  doubt? — As  long  as 
water  runs  and  fish  swim  there  will  be  poaching.  There 
is  a great  deal  more  poaching  up  in  Scotland  where  I 
have  bean — far  more  than  we  have  here. 

10678.  Then  you  would  recommend  a slight  increase 
in  the  close  time  ? — I would  in  the  weekly  close  time. 

10679.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a graduating  close 
time  ; that  is  a close  time  differing  in  different  parts 
of  the  river  as  you  go  up  ? — Oh,  no ; it  is  the  same  all 
through. 

10680.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  measure 
to  adopt? — I don’t  know  that  we  would  require  it 
here. 


General  Pottinger  examined. 


10681.  Chairman. — You  have  handed  in  a state- 
ment to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

10682.  Well  as  you  are  here,  I would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  it  ? — I don’t 
think  there  is.  If  the  Commissioners  would  wish  it  to 
be  made  public  I should  be  very  happy  to  read  it. 

10683.  The  statement  will  be  put  upon  our  records. 
The  only  question  was  whether  you  had  any  addi- 
tional points  ? — You  will  see  from  it  that  I am 
•strongly  in  favour  of  artificial  hatching,  and  I really 
believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Hall-Dare's 
hatchery,  which  has  been  established  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  the  last  fifteen  years,  from  all  1 have  heard 
and  seen,  salmon  would  have  become  almost  extinct. 
Gf  course  you  are  aware  what  is  being  done  in  America 
in  this  way.  There  wonderful  successes  have  been 
attained,  and  my  argument  is  simply  this — that  with- 
out salmon  fry  you  cannot  have  salmon,  and  the  more  fry 
you  pour  into  the  river  the  more  salmon  you  are  likely 
to  get  back  into  it.  Of  course  there  may  be  conditions 
antagonistic  to  the  survival  of  salmon  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  in  Ireland  and  on  the  coast  which  don’t  exist 
-Qj^”ieriCa  ’ k11^  ^at  Is  a matter  which  a private 
individual  cannot  ascertain  for  himself.  There  were 
certain  points  I particularly  drew  attention  to  in  my 
letter— especially  with  regard  to  artificial  hatching,  that 
it  requires  assistance  from  the  Government ; the  funds 
are  not  sufficient  to  establish  large  hatcheries  them- 
selves; they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  licence 
ees,  and  I think  my  recommendation  was  that  the 
Government  should  give  a grant  in  aid  in  proportion 
. J~e  reve.Irae  raised  by  each  Board  of  Conservators, 
cither  a third  or  a half : and,  if  Government  were  in- 
c lined  to  assist  any  further,  I should  recommend  their 
giving  a grant  to  provide  and  maintain  a steam  launch 
protect  the  tidal  water.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
® present,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  netting 
is  altogether  excessive,  and  I should  recommend  a 
restriction  of  the  netting  combmed  with  artificial 
catching  on  a large  scale. 


10684.  You  have  had  considerable  fishing  ex-  General 
perience  ? — I have  only  been  here  four  years,  and  I am  Pottinger 
only  a rod  fisherman.  I am  not  an  expert  in  any  way, 
but  I have  taken  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  river. 

10685.  Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the 
fishing  ? — Certainly ; even  during  my  shore  tenancy 
here  the  fishing  has  decreased  on  my  own 
water.  I get  far  fewer  fish  than  the  first  year.  I 
did  not  keep  any  record  the  first  year ; the  second 
year  I got  twenty-six  fish  ; last  year  I only  got  one  or 
t wo  ; and  this  year  I have  only  got  seven  up  to  date,  and 
I fish  whenever  the  water  is  in  order.  I am  an  idle 
man,  and  have  very  little  else  to  do  to  amuse  myself. 

10686.  Professor  M'Intosh. — With  regard  to  the 
funds  for  the  hatchery  ? — I suppose  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  raise  some  of  the  fund  from  the  local  rates. 

You  would  not  ask  the  Government  to  give  the  whole 
sum? — Well,  I know  very  little  about  local  rates.  1 
have  never  had  anything  to  say  to  them. 

10687.  Then  in  your  own  water  that  was  a veiw 
great  diminution,  twenty-six  to  two  ? — It  would  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  weather ; last  year  was  an 
exceptionally  bad  year  on  all  rivers;  but  this  year 
again  I have  only  got  seven  up  to  date. 

10688.  You  may  have  a better  take  by-and  by. — 

Not  this  season.  I am  afraid  the  fishing  has  come  to 
an  end  in  June.  I never  get  a fish  here  after  J une. 

10689.  Have  you  observed  the  slats  going  down  ? 

— Yes ; I don’t  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Cookman,  who 
said  that  the  slats  never  return,  for  1 know  Mr.  Hall- 
Dare  has  got  some  large  fish,  24,  26,  and  27  lbs.  this 
year,  and  they  must  have  gone  down  slats,  and  this 
year  he  has  taken  measures  to  ascertain  if  they  do 
come  up.  He  has  had  a silver  label  attached  to  the 
dorsal  fin  of  most  of  those  caught  on  his  water.  > 

10690.  That  would  he  very  satisfactory  T — Well,  we 
shall  see. 

10691.  Did  you  notice  spawning  fishes  going  up  in 
December  and  November,  1899  ? — Last  year  I think 
3 L 2 
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there  were  excessive  floods  during  October,  and  most 
of  the  fish  ran  up  without  its  being  possible  to  capture 
a sufficient  number  to  stock  Mr.  Hall-Dare's  hatchery ; 
that  is  really  a great  difficulty.  If  artificial  hatcheries 
are  established  I wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a salmon  trap  in  connection  with  each, 
because  Mr.  Hall-Dare  has  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  full  fish  to  stock  his  hatchery. 

10692.  Last  year  there  was  said  to  be  an  unusual 
number  of  spawning  fish  going  up  the  rivers — was  it 
so  in  the  Slaney  ? — I really  could  not  tell  you,  be- 
cause there  were  these  great  floods  just  at  the  time 
the  fish  were  running.  We  might  obtain  information 
on  that  point  from  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river. 


10693.  May  I ask  where  your  fishing  is?— At 
Newtownbaxry.  I have  only  one  and  a-half  mile  of 
the  river. 

10694.  How  far  is  that  up?— By  road  it  is  twelve 
miles  from  the  tidal  water  at  Enniscorthy. 

10695.  Is  the  hatchery  near  you  l—  Close  by ; it  is 
excellently  situated  and  remarkably  well  worked— in 
fact  Mr.  Hall-Dare  can  tell  you  they  turn  out  over 
90  per  cent. 

Dr.  Cookman. — I did  not  mean  to  convey  that  none 
of  the  slats  returned  to  the  water ; I meant  to  con- 
vey that  for  the  number  of  large  slats  that  went  down 
there  was  not  an  adequate  number  of  large  fish 
coming  back  from  them. 


Captain  Hugh 
M'Guire. 


Captain  Hugh  IV 

10696.  Chairman. — You  are.  a Conservator  ? — Yes, 

10697.  And  you  have  considerable  experience  of 
the  fishery  in  the  Slaney  ? — In  the  lower  portions. 

10698.  That  is  from  Enniscorthy  downwards? — 
Yes. 

10699.  What  is  your  opiniou  of  the  state  of  the 
fishery  for  die  last  few  years — is  it  improving? — I 
think  it  is  not  improving.  This  year  has  been  rather 
a good  year,  considered  by  the  fishermen,  but  for  a 
few  years  back  it  has  been  gradually  getting  worse. 
This  year  seems  rather  an  exceptionally  good  year. 

10700.  I suppose  you  have  no  idea  what  would  be 
the  average  catch  of  fish  in  the  river  ? — I could  not 
tell ; you  might  find  out  from  the  railway  people,  for 
most  of  it  goes  by  train. 

10701.  Is  there  much  local  consumption? — Very 
little. 

10702.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  men  fishing  ? — I think  there  are  seventy  this  year. 
There  have  been  more  licences  other  years ; but  on 
account  of  men  doing  so  badly  last  year  a good  many 
did  not  take  out  licences  thi3  year. 

10703.  And  there  are  300  people  employed  ? — 
Between  the  people  who  buy  the  fish  and  those  who 
traffic  with  them  they  mount  up  to  300. 

10704.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  put  before 
the  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  fishery 
generally  ?—  I think  myself  that  they  allow  rods  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  river  too  soon.  According 
to  the  inquiries  here  held  they  all  seem  to  say  that 
the  fish  are  not  in  good  condition  until  coming  up 
to  April,  and  I think  it  is  early  in  March  they  go 
out  with  the  rods. 

10705.  Is  there  a different  time  for  the  rod  fishing 
and  the  net  fishing  ? — I think  nearly  two  months. 

Dr.  Cookman. — Rod  fishing  commences  on  the 
26th  of  February  and  nets  on  the  10th  of  April. 

Witness. — That  is  very  late  for  nets.  According 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sioners they  say  in  the  first  portion  of  the  season 
the  fish  are  not  in  good  condition ; they  are  going 
up  to  spawn,  or  being  after  spawning,  and  they 
are  caught  by  the  rods  in  large  numbers  ; the  fish  are 
destroyed,  and  they  are  no  good  to  sell  or  eat.  The 
fish  the  net  men  catch  are  all  in  good  condition  j the 

time  of  year  has  come  for  them,  and  I have  heard I 

don’t  say  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  me — that  men  on  the  river  have  caught 
large  numbers  of  fish  this  year,  over  forty  or  fifty  fish 
with  a single  rod  early ; that  is  a month  ago  or 
more. 

10706.  Professor  MTntosh.— With  regard  to  the 
nets — the  kind  of  nets  used  in  the  tidal  waters  are 
draft  nets  ? — Yes. 

10707.  Are  there  any  drift  nets  used  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

10708.  Is  there  any  fishing  in  the  sea  for  salmon  ? 
— If  there  is  it  must  be  by  sailing  boats. 


‘Guire  examined. 

10709.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  it  is 
done  ? — I know  it  has  been  done,  for  some  of  the  men 
took  out  licences  for  some  short  time.  I think  there 
was  a prosecution  got  agaiust  them  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

10710.  But  there  is  no  drift  netting  ?— Not  that  I 
know  of.  They  took  out  licences  last  year  for  a 
couple  or  three  drift  nets,  and  there  is  a bye-law  against 
them  now. 

10711.  The  only  kind  of  net  used  is  the  draft  net? 
—Yes. 

10712.  There  are  no  snap  nets  ? — 1 never  saw  one. 

10713.  Then  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mesh— 
what  would  you  recommend  ? — I think  the  size  is  very 
fair — six  inches.  We  had  it  five,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners passed  a bye-law  to  make  it  six.  The  same 
evidence  came  before  them  that  they  were  catching 
small  trout.  I don’t  think  they  ever  caught  much. 

10714.  Is  there  any  mackerel  fishing  off  the  coast  ? 
— Very  little ; not  with  nets.  Any  mackerel  caught 
about  here  is  caught  with  hooks  at  Kilmore. 

10715.  Your  opinion  is  that  this  has  been  a good 
year  so  far  as  it  has  gone  ? — It  has  been  an  exception- 
ally good  year. 

10716.  What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to 
the  diminution — do  you  think  it  is  permanent  or  only 
temporary  ? — 1 think  myself,  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand, that  the  fish  are  destroyed  in  the  upper  waters. 

10717.  When  spawning? — Yes,  or  when  they  are 
going  to  spawn. 

10718.  By  whom  ? — By  poachers,  more  or  less. 

10719.  Taken  off' the  spawning  beds? — I think  so. 

10720.  Dr.  Cookman  was  of  opinion  that  the 
watching  was  fairly  good  ; that  there  was  fairly  good 
preservation  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  watched  enough, 
and  we  have  not  funds  enough  to  pay  the  watchers. 
There  are  very  largo  tributaries,  but  we  have  only 
£300  altogether  which  we  can  pay. 

10721.  You  have  many  miles  of  the  river  to  watch  ? 
— Many  miles. 

10722.  You  would  increase  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
servators ? — Yes,  sir. 

10723.  How  would  you  increase  the  funds? — What 
I would  wish  to  do  would  be  if  we  could  get  the  Con- 
stabulary to  help  to  watch  the  rivers.  It  would 
nearly  do  without  the  increase  of  funds. 

10724.  You  do  not  propose  any  increase  in  licences  ? 
— I do  not.  They  would  hardly  ever  pay  them  if 
we  did. 

10725.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
length  of  the  net.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  the 
net  in  the  Slaney  ? — About  120  yards. 

10726.  Does  that  go  from  bank  to  bank  occasionally  t 
— It  would  if  stretched  across  in  the  upper  portion  o 
the  river.  It  would  not  go  thoroughly  across  ® 
lower  portions. 

10727.  Do  the  men  go  from  bank  to  bank?—1 
don’t  think  they  do.  They  are  not  allowed  by  the 
law  in  the  first  place,  and  if  the  men  looking  alter 
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river  were  doing  their  duty  they  should  not  let  them 

10728.  Do  you  think  the  river  is  over-netted? — 
I uon’t  think  it  is.  I think  if  it  was  properly  carried 
out  and  no  poaching,  there  would  be  a good  return 
for  the  men  fishing. 


10729.  Then  you  mentioned  about  the  rods  catch-  Jut“>  U,  isoft 
ing  a large  amount  of  fish  this  spring.  Have  you  that  ~ 

on  satisfactory  evidence  ? — I think  so.  I could  not  ^1^.“  u;;  1 
prove  it  myself.  I only  heard  it  from  friends  who 
told  me. 


Mr.  Peter  Ward  examined. 


10730.  Chairman. — You  are  also  a Conservator  ? — 

I am  an  Inspector  of  Water  Bailiffs. 

10731.  But  you  have  had  long  experience  of  the 
Slaney? — I am  three  yearn  inspector,  but  I was  fourteen 
yearn  before  that  on  the  Slaney. 

10731a.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fishing  ; is  it  im- 
proving or  deteriorating  ? — Deteriorating,  except  for 
the  present  year,  which  is  an  exceptionally  good  year. 

10732.  Is  that  owing  to  the  weather,  or  what  ? — It 
is  very  hard  to  account  for  it.  I would  account  for  it, 
of  course,  by  saying  that  poaching  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  diminishing,  but  not  as  much  as  could  be  done 
if  there  were  funds. 

10733.  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the 
river  do  you  think  that  the  preservation  of  the 
river  is  improving  ? — I believe  it  is. 

10734.  That  is  owing  possibly  to  the  increase  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Conservators? — A good  deal  of 
it  has  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  killing  fry,  and 
the  prevention  of  poaching  generally. 

10735.  How  are  the  fry  killed  '! — in  March,  April, 
and  May  there  nsed  to  be  a number  of  fry  killed 
by  trout  fishing.  There  were  notices  posted,  and  we 
cautioned  a number  of  people  against  killing  fry.  We 
told  them  we  would  prosecute  them,  and  I believe 
that  has  a good  effect.  A great  many  people  gave  up 
trout  fishing  on  that  account.  Any  person  trout  fish- 
ing in  April  or  May  cannot  avoid  killing  fry — they 
cannot  avoid  catching  them — and  particularly  about 
towns ; when  boys  go  out  fishing  they  kill  the  fry. 

10736.  Do  you  think  that  the  fishing  would  be  im- 
proved if  the  Conservators  had  a larger  revenue  ? — I 
do,  because  the  district  is  very  extensive,  and  there 
aresome  of  the  rivers  a long  way  distant  from  the  water 
bailiffs  and  they  cannot  possibly  attend  to  them. 

10737.  Which  would  these  be? — For  instance,  the 
Boro:  it  runs  a long  way  up  to  the  mountains. 
There  are  only  myself  and  another  man  in  Enniscortliy, 
and  we  cannot  possibly  attend  to  that ; and  the  Urin, 
S'aney,  and  Blackwater.  I have  to  go  to  Tinahely, 
and  these  places,  and  then  there  would  be  only  one 
marrin  Enniscortliy,  and,  of'  course,  we  are  watched 
every  place  we  go. 

10738.  Professor  MTntosh. — Have  you  any  ex- 
perience of  the  mills  ? — I have. 

10739.  What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to 
the  weirs? — There  are  some  of  the  weirs — for  in- 
stance, the  Kiltrea  Weir — that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
for  a salmon  to  pass  except  in  a very  high  flood,  and 
in  summer  fish  cannot  pass  Clohamon  Weir. 

10740.  What  would  you  suggest? — There  should 
be  a fish  pass  placed  in  them. 

10741.  Would  that  interfere  seriously  with  the 
working  of  the  mill  ? — In  some  seasons,  of  course,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  prevent  the  mill  owners  from 
working.  If  there  was  a zig-zag  pass  put  in  it  I 
believe  the  fish  would  get  up. 

10742.  You  think  the  condition  is  quite  remedi- 
able?— I tbink  so. 

10743.  Without  injuring  the  interests  of  the  mill- 
owners  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

10744.  Are  they  careful  with  regard  to  guards  on 
these  races? — They  are  very  dilatory  in  some  cases 
about  it,  but  by  continual  hammering  at  them  you 
get  them  to  do  it.  It  is  very  hard  sometimes,  when 
the  head  race  is  a long  distance  from  the  mills.  It  is 
very  hard  some  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  miller  to 
keep  guards  clean,  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
taken  the  grating  from  the  head  race  and  put  it  near 
the  mill. 


10745.  In  that  case  the  kelts  or  slats  would  go  p 
down  the  mill  race  ? — They  would.  Ward* 

10746.  Do  they  ever  go  down? — I have  seen  them 
in  the  race. 

10747.  Have  you  ever  known  them  interfered 
with  ? — No.  In  one  instance  I found  a white  trout 
between  the  wheel  and  the  tail-race  grating. 

10748.  What  size  was  it 'I — Nineteen  inches  long. 

10749.  And  was  that  mill  guarded  ? — There  was  a 
2-inch  grating  in  front  of  the  wheel,  and  it  went 
through  that  2-inch  grating  because  the  head  of  the 
trout  was  only  1^-inch. 

10750.  Are  they  guarded  with  fry  guards? — Only 
the  turbine  wheels. 

10751.  Then  there  are  turbines  here? — There  are. 

10752.  How  many? — That  is  the  return  (produced) 
of  all  the  mills  on  the  Slaney  and  tributaries,  and  the 
turbines  are  marked  on  it. 

10753.  What  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  the 
fry  in  turbines  ? — Well,  they  cannot  get  into  the  tur- 
bine wheels  in  this  district,  because  the  netting  that 
is  on  them  is  too  close ; it  is  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  They  are  all  netted  except  one,  and  in  this  case  the 
bars  are  upright,  but  they  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch ; 
the  fry  cannot  get  into  any  of  them. 

10754.  So  that  your  streams  are  well  guarded? — 

They  are  well  guarded. 

10755.  Did  you  ever  see  an  unguarded  turbine  and 
in  its  action  on  fry  ? — No. 

10756.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  killing  of  fry  by  boys?— What  I would 
suggest  would  be,  to  put  a licence  on  trout  fishing, 
and  to  prevent  in  April  and  May  any  trout  fishing. 

10757.  In  addition  to  the  licence? — Yes ; because 
there  is  no  person  trout  fishing,  no  matter  who  they 
ai  e,  young  or  old,  experienced  or  inexperienced,  but 
would  catch  fry. 

10758.  You  would  stop  it  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
you  would  leave  March  and  July  only  ? — Yes. 

10759.  Have  you  ever  seen  fry  later  than  June? — 

I saw  fry  on  6th  of  September  last  in  a net  on  the 
Slaney. 

10760.  Were  they  smolts? — They  were  smolts. 

They  came  in  the  dirt  in  the  nets. 

10761.  Were  they  parr,  had  they  the  parr  marks 
on  them  ? — I could  not  say  that. 

10762.  How  long  v>ere  they — about  five  inches 
long  ? — Yes ; I found  four  of  them  in  two  hauls. 

10763.  What  licence  would  you  put  on  trout  rods? 

I -would  not  be  inclined  to  put  much  of  a licence  on 

trout  rods ; salmon  rods  are  only  £A. 

10764.  Five  shillings  ?— That  would  be  quite 
enough. 

10765.  Professor  Cunningham. — Do  many  people 
trout-fish  ? — They  do  up  to  twenty  miles  from  this— 
above  that  the  river  is  all  preserved. 

10765a.  Still  there  is  a considerable  part  of  the  river 
that  is  free  to  trout  fishers? — It  is  all  free  from 
Enniscorthy  up  as  far  as  Ballycarney. 

10766.  Trout  fishing  is  a great  pastime  to  people  in 
those  districts  ? — It  is  the  young  fellows  that  should 
be  at  school  that  do  the  most  of  the  mischief. 

10767.  You  would  not  recommend  that  those 
licences  should  extend  beyond  the  time  the  fry 
descend  ? — I would  have  a licence  for  the  whole  year. 

I would  prevent  trout  fishing  in  April  and  May. 

10768.  These  young  people  who  got  so  much  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  fishing  during  the  summer  months ; 
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d0  y0U  tL ink  they  would  be  able  to  pay  that  licence? 

Mr.  l’eter  — They  would  be  better  off  going  to  school. 

War<L  10769.  But  they  surely  have  holidays  ? — Of  course 

it  is  enjoyment  for  any  person. 

10770.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  a licence  on  for  the  months  during  which  the  fry 
are  going  down? — Well,  I never  looked  into  the 
matter.  I would  be  inclined  to  stop  all  fly  fishing  in 
April  and  May  ; I would  let  them  fish  with  minnows. 
I have  practical  experience  myself  of  trout  fishing, 
and  in  all  my  experience  I saw  a fiy  killed  once  with 
a minnow ; but  it  was  the  only  one  I ever  saw  ; but 
with  a fly  I often  had  three  kelts  together. 

10771.  How  many  bailiffs  have  you  got  on  the 
river  ? — They  vary  at  the  present  time  ; in  the  summer, 
once  the  open  season  commences,  there  is  one  at  Eunis- 
corthy  and  one  in  Tullow,  and  another  man  in 
Newtownbarry  ; but  he  is  only  on  during  the  weekly 
close  time — that  is  all,  except  private  bailiffs. 

10772.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  private  bailiffs  ? — About  seven  or  eight. 

10773.  Is  that  for  the  whole  district? — For  the 
whole  Slaney  river. 

10774.  So  that  would  be  about  twelve  altogether? 
— About  twelve 

10775.  How  many  miles  of  river  have  they  to  pro- 
tect ? — The  Slaney  is  about  seventy  miles  long. 

10776.  And  then  the  tributaries  added  on  to  that? 
— There  is  something  over  240  miles. 

10777.  So  that  is  altogether  inadequate  protection? 
— It  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  there  is  another  thing; 
in  the  spawning  season,  when  the  fish  are  going  up  in 
the  small  rivers,  it  would  be  advisable  to  grate  some 
of  the  small  rivers ; they  run  up  to  a very  narrow 
point,  1 foot  or  2 feet  wide,  and  if  there  is  a heavy 
flood  fish  will  dart  up  these  places,  and  then  in  an 
hour  or  half  hour,  when  the  flood  commences  to  fall, 
if  there  is  a little  hole  the  fish  will  lie  there,  and  any 
person  can  take  them. 

10778.  That  has  also  been  recommended  elsewhere; 
what  time  now  do  the  kelts  come  down  the  river 
as  a rule  ? — Some  in  December,  and  from  December 
to  March. 

10779.  So  that  the  rods  are  in  full  play  when  the 


kelto  are  coming  down  !—I  consider  the  rod  • 
too  early.  n 13 

10780.  Are  the  kelts  caught  to  any  °reat  extent  ? 
—This  year  there  were  not  many  got,  except  in  the 
upper  waters  where  there  were  a good  many  caueht 
Iliere  was  a flood  came  before  the  season  opened  anti 
it  took  a great  many  of  the  fish  for  some  mili 
the  river  " that  were  lying  in  the  pools,  it  took  them 


10781.  That  is  for  this  season  ; but,  speaking  <rene- 
rally,  are  there  many  kelts  caught  by  the  rod  ?J/fhere 
are  a good  many  caught ; and  if  we  don’t  happen  t,, 
come  on  they  will  hide  them  or  keep  them,  threw 
them  in  a ditch  or  under  a bush  ; some  will  let  them 
back  again.  A poor  man  will  not,  he  will  make  the 
most  he  can  of  it. 


10782.  Then  the  tendency  is  to  keep  them?-- The 
tendency  is  to  keep  them. 

10783.  Although  the  law  requires  that  they  should 
be  put  back? — Yes. 

10784.  Is  there  much  free  salmon  fishin"  about 
here— angling?— There  is  very  little  free  angling. 

10785.  Then  who  is  it  that  keeps  these  slats  ?— 
Only  a few  poor  men  close  to  Euniscorthy;  there 
are  gentlemen  then  fishing  from  that  up. 

10786.  Do  they  all  keep  them?— They  keep  them 
if  they  can  avoid  being  detected. 

10787.  All  the  fishermen  ? — No  ; I mean  the  poor 
men.  I don’t  moan  the  gentlemen. 

10788.  What  I wish  to  be  at  is  this : is  there  a 
great  destruction  of  the  kelts  ?— There  is  not,  be- 
cause they  are  left,  back  again.  I saw  them  myself 
being  left  back,  and  I Lave  heard  of  a good  many 
more  being  left  back. 

10789.  Professor  M'Intosh.— In  the  Report  of  the 
Irish  Inspectors  the  drift  nets  are  put  down  as  in 

your  neighbourhood;  are  they  in  use  now'? The 

drift  nets  are  put  down — I am  only  speaking  for  the 
fresh  water  portion,  hut  I know  there  is  a bye-law 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  drift  nets.  There  are  no 
nets  fishing  in  the  district  now  except  draft  or  seine 
nets  and  one  eoghill. 


Mr.  John 
Cullen. 


Mr  John  Cullen  examined. 


10790.  Chairman. — Will  you  kindly  give  us  your 
views  on  this  question;  you  are  a Conservator? — Yes, 
Well,  I would  much  rather  be  asked  questions. 

10791.  Would  you  tell  us  how  long  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  fishery  on  the  Slaney? — Over 
thirty  years.  I was  always  acquainted  with  it,  but 
I am  particularly  interested  in  it  over  thirty  years. 

10792.  You  are  fishing  yourself  ?— 1 was  au  active 
fisherman  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  but  I keep  a 
boat  fishing  now. 

10793.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  fishing  ; has 
it  improved  or  deteriorated  ? — It  has  very  much  de- 
creased for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  has  been 
every  year  getting  worse  and  worse  until  this  year, 
and  so  far  this  year  is  a great  improvement ; but  it 
might  go  bad  yet  There  are  only  about  two  mouths  of 
the  season  in  with  us  yet.  We  did  not  go  out  until 
the  1 It’ll  of  April. 

10794.  And  how  long  does  the  season  go  on? — 
Until  September, 

10795.  What  part  of  the  Slaney  do  you  fish  in? — 
About  the  centre,  from  Wexford  town — from  town  to 
town. 

10796.  Then  you  are  in  the  tidal  waters?— Yes. 

10797.  And  you  have  a boat  engaged  in  this  fish- 
ing ; how  many  men  do  you  employ  ?— Three ; that  is 
the  crew.  It  requires  three  men  to  fish  every  boat. 

10798.  Do  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said 
thore  were  about  300  people  connected  with  this  fish- 
ory  '? — I don’t  know.  There  never  were  100  boats,  it 
would  require  100  boats  to  employ  300  men.  I think 
eighty-t.wo  was  the  most  boats  we  ever  had  on  the 


tideway,  and  there  are  three  times  that  number;  but 
each  aud  every  one  of  them  has  got  a family,  so 
there  are  a good  many  souls  depending  on  their  work. 

10799.  Do  these  fishermen  make  a decent  living  ? 
— Sometimes  they  starve.  I am  perfectly  sure  that 
sometimes  they  would  not  get  as  much  as  would  sup- 
port one  man,  and  I run  sure  and  certain  that  hereto- 
fore, irr  some  of  the  bad  years,  these  men  did  not  get 
more  than  their  own  support,  and  they  weie  in  debt. 
Last  year,  1899,  I think  was  the  worst  of  all. 

10800.  Have  you  any  idea  on  the  question  of  im- 
proving the  fishery—  any  suggestions  to  make  ?— Yes. 
I think  the  best  suggestion,  and  the  only  suggestion 
to  improve  it  would  bo  some  State  aid ; the  funds  of 
the  Board  are  inadequate  for  sufficient  protection— 
quite  inadequate — no  chance  at  all.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  man  to  protect  so  many  miles  of  the  river  in 
the  night  time — it  is  only  a mockery — could  not  be 
done.  There  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  protection  on 
the  Slaney  and  its  tributaries  that  there  ought  to  be, 
and  the  funds  are  not  equal. 

10801.  Do  you  think  if  the  fish  were  better  pre- 
served it  would  improve  the  fishery  1 — I am  certain 
it  would. 

10802.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  of  improving  it? 
— I think  by  State  aid  or  some  aid  we  could  get  up 
a few  hatcheries.  It  would  be  an  ample  way  of  stock- 
ing the  river  with  fish.  Hatcheries,  I think,  are  most 
beneficial,  because  a lot  of  young  fry  are  brought  up 
beyond  danger,  and  they  are  let  out  then,  and  without 
doubt  it  must  be  a great  mams  of  stocking  the  river 
Of  many  of  these  young  fry  spawned  out  90  per  cent 
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would  be  destroyed  by  numerous  enemies,  whereas  if 
we  had  hatcheries,  perhaps  not  10  per  cent,  would  be 
destroyed,  and  they  could  be  let  out  in  the  main 
waters  when  they  were  large  enough  to  be  let  out. 

10803.  On  the  question  of  mills  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  effect  of  mills  on  the  river  ? — Thei-e 
are  no  mills  in  our  portion.  I could  say  nothing  at 
all  on  mills  ; you  have  had  the  evidence  of  gentlemen 
on  the  upper  waters. 

10804.  There  are  no  mills  about  you  anyway  ?— 
No  mills  at  all. 

10805.  I wanted  to  know  would  you  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said  that  passages  could 
be  made  for  the  fish  through  the  weirs  without  injuring 
the  owners! — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I would 
agree  with  him  ; but  I would  not  like  to  speak  on  a 
subject  with  which  I am  not  acquainted. 

10806.  Professor  Cunningham. — You  heard  the 
suggestion  made  that  there  should  he  an  increase  of 
the  weekly  close  time — would  you  think  that  a good 
suggestion  1 — I would  consider  it  a very  good 
suggestion  on  the  upper  waters.  I think  the  rods  go 
out  a great  deal  too  early. 

10807.  I was  not  speaking  of  the  rods,  I was  speak- 
ing of  the  -weekly  close  time  for  netting? — I think 
their  time  is  too  short.  I think  the  open  season  for 
nets  is  a great  deal  too  short. 

10808.  But  the  weekly  close  time  ? — I think  so,  I 
would  like  to  add  something  bo  it  for  the  rods. 

10809.  I don’t  think  you  understand  my  question. 
It  is  aboutthe  weekly  close  time.  We  heard  asuggestion 
that  it  should  be  extended  by  six  hours.  Would  you  be 


in  favour  of  that  ? — I think  it  should  not  be  meddled  June  u,  isoo. 
with  at  all.  There  is  too  much  close  time  from  6 Mr  T~ 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  to  6 o’clock  on  Monday  Cuilea.' 
morning.  I think  that  is  ample  time ; but  you  know 
these  gentlemen  on  the  upper  waters  did  not  care  how 
long  it  was  extended — it  would  be  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. 

10810.  Are  the  nets  often  shot  at  night  ? — Some- 
times. 

10811.  But  there  is  night  fishing  ?— There  is  night 
fishing  to  some  extent,  but  very  little.  There  is  very 
little  fishing  comparative  to  the  day  fishing.  A great 
deal  of  the  men  lie  up  if  they  have  caught  hauls  in 
the  day.  They  don’t  go  out  at  night ; it  would  depend 
on  the  tide. 

10812.  Chairman. — You  heard  the  suggestion 
about  the  5s.  licence  for  trout  fishers.  Have  you  any 
opinion  on  that  question  ? — I would  agree  with  Mr. 

Ward  very  much  on  that  question.  But  I don’t 
know  whether  I would  allow  trout  fishing  at  all. 

There  is  a terrible  destruction  of  fry  by  trout  fishing, 
and  it  also  makes  a cloak  for  poachers,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  men  who  are  anxious  to  protect  the  river. 

They  lose  a whole  lot  of  time  looking  after  these  men. 

I saw  repeatedly  during  my  time  a lot  of  fry  taken 
by  rod  fishermen,  and  I believe  them  to  have  been 
salmon  fry.  I could  not  say,  but  I believe  them  to 
have  been  so.  I think  it  is  a terrible  destruction, 
and  a cloak  for  poaching.  And  the  bailiffs  should 
have  more  facilities  in  doing  their  duty  by  taking 
these  things  out  of  their  way  altogether. 


Mr.  William  Randall  examined. 
10813.  Chairman. — Are  you  engaged  in  fishing 


yourself? — I am  head  water  bailiff  on  the  lower 
water. 

10814.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  upon  the 
fishery — is  the  fishing  good  or  not? — The  fishing  is 
the  best  I remember  these  ten  years.  1 was  ap- 
pointed in  July  last.  Last  year  was  the  worst  year  I 
fished. 

10815.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  how  the  fishing 
could  be  improved  ? — I think  by  putting  more  men  on 
in  the  winter  season  when  the  fish  go  up  to  protect 
them. 

10816.  Have  you  any  views  on  hatcheries  ? — I 
never  saw  one,  but  I heard  they  are  very  good. 

10817.  You  formed  no  opinion  from  what  you  have 
seen  of  the  river  ? — No. 

10818.  What  do  you  think  about  this  question  of 
the  rod  licences  ? — I know  the  young  fellows  kill  a 
lot  of  fry  in  April  and  May  when  they  are  coming 
down. 

10819.  Professor  M'Intosh. — Then  your  opinion  is 
that  the  salmon  fishing  has  gone  greatly  down  until 
this  year  ?— It  has. 

10820.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  ? 
— It  is  not  half  protected. 

10821.  Is  there  any  other  cause  ? — About  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago  there  were  three  yeai-s  in  which  the 
fish  died  of  disease,  and  I think  that  along  with 
poaching. 

10822.  In  what  year  was  that? — About  eleven  or 
twelve  yearB  ago. 

10823.  About  1889  or  1888  ? — About  that.  I saw 
them  dead  with  fungus  on  them. 

10824.  The  fishing  then  deteriorated  after  it? — It 
did.  There  was  only  two  years’  good  fishing  since. 
I think  that  along  with  poaching  has  left  it  very  bad. 

10825.  What  kind  of  fishing  had  you  in  1895  ? — 
I don’t  really  remember. 

10826.  When  you  ray  that  1900  has  been  a good 
year  could  you  give  us  any  statistics? — I never  saw 
so  much  full  fish  as  in  October  last. 

10827.  We  have  heard  that  elsewhere.  The  spawn- 
ing fishes  were  very  numerous  ? — Y es. 


10828.  And  have  you  seen  the  fry  going  down? — Mr.  William 
Yes.  About  the  20th  of  April  I saw  them  as  thick  Randall, 
as  ever. 

10829.  Do  you  know  any  injury  that  the  fry  receive 
in  going  down  the  river?— I know  pike  and  cor- 
morants destroy  them. 

10830.  But  they  receive  no  injury  from  the  mills  ? — 

I don’t  know. 

10831.  Rave  you  anything  to  say  about  the  nets 
in  the  tidal  waters? — I think  it  is  very  fair  as  it  is, 
the  6-inch  mesh  : there  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
yards  of  6-inck  mesb  in  the  middle  of  the  net.  The 
rest  is  7-inch  mesh.  The  net  altogether  is  between 
sixty-three  and  seventy  fathoms  long. 

10832.  There  is  no  limit  ? — I believe  not ; not  that 
I know  of. 

10833.  Then  do  you  know  anything  of  the  drift 
nets  ? — I do ; 1 caught  one  last  Thursday  night 
fishing. 

10834.  They  still  use  them  ?— They  do  ; there  are 
three  or  four  of  them  used  still ; there  is  only  one 
man  to  look  after  fourteen  miles. 

10835.  Those  are  not  licensed  nets? — No,  sir. 

10836.  Where  do  they  use  them? — From  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  up  to  Killurin. 

10S37.  Are  those  drift  nets  successful  ?— About 
the  best  invention  for  catching  fish.  I saw  a £3 
licence  net  thrown  on  the  banks,  seventy  fathom 
long,  and  they  fished  that  one  thirty  fathom  drift ; I 
did  it  myself — had  to  do  it. 

10838.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  them  in  order 
n0w?— If  I had  two  or  three  men  more  permanent 
with  me  I could  stop  it  altogether. 

10839.  Is  that  the  only  illegal  fishing  that  occurs 
there  ? — In  tidal  waters  that  is  all ; they  used  to  fish 
a good  deal  on  Saturday  night,  hut  there  were  fines 
and  imprisonment. 

10840.  Where  do  these  men  get  boats? — They 
have  boats  of  their  own — small  boats  , they  arc 
smaller  than  salmon  boats.  From  this  up  to  Mack- 
mine  they  fish  only  one-third  of  the  river,  but  from 
that  they  would  go  across  except  the  bailiff  was  there, 
and  shoot  it  down. 
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June  li,  1900.  10841.  Are  you  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  river  1 

Mr  William  — From  this  up  to  Enniscorthy. 

Randall.  10842.  Then  you  have  some  narrow  parts  of  the 

river  1 — Yes. 

10843.  What  about  the  length  of  the  net  and  the 
breadth  of  the  river  ? — It  is  nearly  all  oue  length. 

10844.  Near  Enniscorthy  does  the  net  cross  the 
river  entirely  ? — Yes,  it  could. 

10845.  But  do  they  ever  bring  it  across  the  river  ? 
— They  do. 

10846.  And  leave  no  space  for  salmon  to  go  up? — He 
would  not  go  in  the  space  ; it  is  very  shallow  water. 

10847.  Would  you  recommend  any  diminution  in 
the  nets  there  ? — I would  not,  for  if  the  nets  were 
shortened  they  would  all  go  into  the  narrow  place 
with  short  nets,  and  they  would  fish  whatever  salmon 
came  up.  There  are  a lot  of  them  did  very  well  this 
year ; there  were  five  bailiffs  on  the  tideway  last  year, 
four  in  the  fresh  water.  There  were  seventy-eight 
nets  licensed  last  year  in  my  district. 

10848.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many 
salmon  they  catch  in  these  nets  ? — The  largest  haul  I 


saw  this  year,  1900,  was  eleven  salmon  for  three  me 
Some  men  have  sixteen  and  thirteen,  and  aV-T 
more  of  them  have  less.  n ’> 

10849.  Professor  Cunningham.— You  were  a fish 
man  yourself? — I was  up  to  last  July.  er’ 

10850.  Then  you  should  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
you  consider  a good  yearly  take  by  one  boat?- 
I made  £120  one  year  ; but  I had  to  pay  half  shares 
to  keep  up  the  boat,  and  net,  and  licence. 

10851.  How  many  salmon  ?— Weare  getting  Is  6i 
a lb.  now,  and  the  average  size  of  the  salmon  is  about 
12  or  13  lbs. 

10852.  What  would  be  a good  yearly  take  for  one 
boat,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  salmon?— you 
would  want  200 — peal,  salmon,  and  all. 

10853.  Then  how  many  boats  are  there?— There 
are  seventy-two. 


10854.  So  if  we  multiplied  seventy-two  by  200  we 
would  get  something  like  the  catch  ?— This  is  pea! 
and  salmon,  and  all.  I only  got  thirty-five  salmon 
myself,  to  the  8 th  of  July,  and  seven  peal. 


Mr.  Edward 
Edwards. 


Mr.  Edward  Edwards  examined. 


10855.  Chairman. — What  part  of  the  river  do  you 
fish  on  ? — I fish  chiefly  between  Killurin  and  Mack- 
mine,  that  is  the  tidal  waters. 

10856.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in 
fishing  ? — About  thirty. 

^ 10857.  At  it,  I suppose,  from  your  boyhood  up  1 — 

10858.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  fishery ; is  it 
improving  ? — It  is  decreasing  for  the  last  five  years. 

10859.  Do  you  agree  that  this  has  been  a good 
year  ? — No ; but  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  last  two 
or  three. 

10860.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  it  is  that 
the  fishery  has  fallen  off? — I believe  it  is  due  to 
poaching  ; bad  protection  on  the  river. 

10861.  In  the  spawning  season  ? — And  anglers  go 
out  too  early  fishing  in  spring ; they  kill  brood  fishes. 

10862.  You  would  be  in  favour  then  of  shortening 
the  period  for  rod  fishing ; not  let  it  open  so  early  ? — 
Yes. 

10863.  What  do  yon  think  would  be  a fair  time  for 
rods  to  begin?— 10th  of  March. 

10864.  What  time  does  net  fishing  begin  ? — 10th 
of  April. 

10865.  How  many  boats  have  you? — Only  one. 

10866.  And  you  have  two  other  men  employed  with 
you? — Yes. 

10867.  What  would  you  reckon  a good  fair  year  ? 
— When  I would  make  £60  a boat. 

10868.  Clear  of  all  expenses  ? — No  ; to  make  in  all 
£60,  and  pay  two  hands  out  of  it. 

10869.  Have  you  made  that  every  year  1 — No,  sir. 
I caught  twenty-nine  salmon  this  year  since  I started, 
and  a good  deal  caught  less ; and  there  are  two  more 


that  have  up  to  forty  and  forty-five,  and  only  one  or 
two  out  of  the  whole  lot  would  have  over  fifty. 

10870.  Do  you  remember  what  your  best  year's 
fishing  was  1 — It  was  not  for  the  last  nine  years  any- 
how. Of  course,  prices  are  good  this  year  and  that 
makes  the  money  more  than  other  years. 

10871.  Professor  MTntosh. — You  don’t  remember 
the  number  you  caught  during  your  best  year? — No, 
I don’t. 

10872.  Then  you  mentioned  about  anglers  killing 
the  brood  fishes  ? — Yes. 

10873.  But  are  not  the  fishes  spent  at  that  time? 
— The  majority  are,  bub  some  are  not. 

10874.  Do  you  really  think  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  diminution  ? — It  is  a good  part  of  it.  I don't  say 
it  is  all. 

10875.  The  rest  being  due  to  non-protection?— I 
believe  there  is  a good  deal  of  brood  fish  that  go  up 
when  good  fish  are  coming  down.  I caught  two  fair 
salmon  myself,  one  23  lbs.  and  the  other  18;  in 
springtime  there  do  he  slat  fish  caught. 

10876.  Do  you  remember  the  year  the  disease  was 
so  bad  ? — Yes,  sir. 

10877.  How  was  your  fishing  that  year  ? — It  was 
not  so  had. 

10878.  What  year  was  that  ? — I could  not  remem- 
ber. 

10879.  Was  your  fishing  as  bad  after  that?— It 
was  getting  worse  every  day  since  then  up  to  this 
year ; there  is  a small  increase  this  year.  I saw  them 
lying  on  the  strand  dying. 

10880.  Great  numbers  died  that  year  ? — Thousands 
of  them. 


Mr.  John 
Edwards. 


Mr.  John  Edwards  examined. 


10881.  Chairman.  —You  are  a brother  of  the  last 
witness? — Yes. 

10882.  Are  you  engaged  fishing  with  him  ?— No ; 
I fish  with  another  man. 

10883.  Will  you  give  us  in  a few  words  what  you 
think  about  the  fishing  in  the  Slaney ; how  many 
years  have  you  been  at  it?— Over  twenty-eight  years. 

10884.  You  fish  every  year  regularly?— Yes,  sir.  ’ 

10885.  Do  you  find  the  fishing  improving  or  going 
down?— I find  it  decreasing  largely  these  five  or  six 
years  with  the  exception  of  this  year. 

10886.  You  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  on  that 
point? — Yes. 

10887.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  how  the  fishing 
could  be  improved?— I formed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  from  over-poaching,  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it 


and  from  drift  nets  used  in  the  harbour.  This  year 
the  drift  nets  are  done  away  with.  Some  of  them 
are  there  still,  of  course,  and  the  fishing  is  improving 
a lot.  It  was  done  away  with  last  season  and  the 


peal  were  more  plentiful  then. 

10888.  Are  there  any  drift  nets  now  1— There  are 


some  of  them. 

10889.  There  are  not  as  many  as  there  used  to  dc  - 
—No.  They  could  put  them  across  the  whole  river 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  it  was  nob  easy 


n to  pass  up.  , - » 

590.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  mill  weirs 
I only  know  the  tideway. 

191.  Professor  MTntosh.— About  the  drift > • 

many  are  there  which  are  occasionally  usee . 
were  very  numerous  about  two  years  ago. 
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could  never  gee  the  amount,  because  they  are  light 
nets.  I suppose  there  were  up  to  thirty  or  forty  of 
them. 

10892.  They  began  in  the  harbour  and  stretched 
away  up? — Yes ; for  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles. 

10893.  Would  you  recommend  that  bailiffs  and 
police  should  have  powers  of  search  for  these  nets  1 — 
Yes  I would  be  of  that  opinion.  I thought  they  had 
the  power. 

10894.  Can  they  seize  them  when  the  men  are  not 
using  them  1 — No,  sir  ; when  the  nets  are  spread  on 
the  bank  we  cannot  look  at  them. 

10895.  You  would  recommend  that  the  police  and 
uailiffs  should  have  power  to  seize  illegal  nets  any- 


where, and  have  power  of  search  1 — I would  agree  June  u,  1900. 
with  that,  too. 

10896  But  you  notice  the  drift  nets  have  become  Edwards, 
less  numerous,  and  your  fishing  has  improved? — Yes. 

10897.  Are  there  any  animals  or  birds  in  the  estuary 
inj  urious  to  salmon  ? — Yes,  sir  ; cormorants  are  very 
destructive,  and  have  become  very  numerous  in  the 
river,  more  so  than  when  I began  to  fish.  They  are 
no  use ; but  no  one  interferes  with  them. 

10898.  Are  you  sure  they  destroy  salmon  fry? — 

Oh,  yes. 

10899.  Any  other  bird? — There  are  not  many 
other  birds ; there  are  otters,  and  brown  trout  are 
very  destructive,  I think,  too,  in  the  fresh  water. 


Dr.  W.  Cookman,  J.P.,  further  examined. 


I don’t  wish  to  recommend  a reduction  of  the 
nets,  but  I do  strongly  recommend  a uniform  7-inch 
me3h,  and  the  reason  I do  so  is  simply  this. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  we  had  then  a 5-inch  mesh, 
and  we  had  bull  or  grey  trout  in  great  quantities.  I 
found  them  reducing  year  after  year,  and  at  last  it 
was  intimated  to  me  that  in  the  spring  a,  very  large 
amount  of  salmon  fry  were  selling  here  publicly  in 
the  town  of  Wexford.  I could  scarcely  believe  that, 
but  I thought  it  necessary  I should  go  down  and 
examine  them.  I went  down  and  examined  them, 
and  I saw  they  were  not  salmon  fry,  and  the  people 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  selling  them  contrary  to 
law.  I was  not  satisfied  what  they  were  at  the  time ; 
I brought  two  or  three  of  them  home  and  examined 
them  carefully  and  I found  them  to  be  the  bull  or 


grey  trout.  During  the  continuance  of  the  5-inch  Dr.  W 
mesh  the  bull  or  grey  trout  became  almost  totally  Cookman,  j.p. 
extinct.  The  mesh  of  the  neb  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  let  any  small  fish  pass  through,  but  there  are 
always  leaves  and  dirt  in  the  net  and  the  small  fish 
collect  against  those,  whereas  in  the  7-inch  mesh  the 
small  fish  would  be  able  to  get  through,  and  then  there 
would  be  some  hope  of  getting  the  bull  trout  again. 

I have  not  seen  any  the  last  three  years.  I think 
that  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a fairly 
large  mesh. 

Mr.  John  Cullen. — I think  it  would  be  very  hard 
on  fishermen  to  be  asked  to  allow  a 1 lb.  trout  to  get 
through  his  net  in  order  that  the  fishermen  in  the 
upper  waters  may  get  it. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


3 W 
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IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


a*.***.  THIRTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th,  1900. 

AT  12  O’CLOCK,  NOON. 

At  Judge  Ross’s  Court,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — Rev.  W.  S.  Green. 

With  the  Hon.  Granville  William  Hely-Hutchinson,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Ernest  Holt,  Scientific  Adviser,  Fisheries  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  examined. 


Mr.  Ernest  . 
Holt. 


10900.  Mr.  Green. — Well,  Mr.  Holt,  at  the  end 
of  your  last  examination  I think  you  said  that  you 
were  going  to  make  further  investigations  with  re- 
gard to  the  capture  of  salmon  in  the  mackerel  nets, 
and  the  hearing  of  your  evidence  was  adjourned 
pending  those  investigations,  charges  were  made  by 
various  witnesses  that  a large  number  of  salmon  and 
trout  were  killed  in  the  mackerel  nets  off  the  coast. 
Have  you  made  any  further  investigation  on  that 
subject  since  the  close  of  your  evidence  before? — I 
have  continued  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  have 
drawn  up  some  notes. 

10901.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  the  notes? — 
I have  been  obliged  to  confine  my  personal  observa- 
tions to  Inisbofin.  At  Valentia,  as  I am  informed 
by  Miss  C.  Delap,  who  kindly  undertook  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  who,  on  account  of  the  friendly 
relations  subsisting  between  her  family  and  the 
fishermen,  is  in  a good  position  to  obtain  accurate 
information,  the  number  of  trout  or  salmon  reported 
was  not  large.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mackerel 
fishery  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  presence  of  enor- 
mous numbers  of  minute  jelly-fish  (Corymorpha) 
which  fouled  the  nets.  At'  Aran,  I am  told  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Farragher,  p.p.,  that  not  many  trout  or 
salmon  were  caught  or  came  under  his  notice.  At 
Roundstone  I could  not  learn  that  many  trout  or 
salmon  were  taken  in  the  mackerel  nets.  My  in- 
formant was  Mr.  O’Donnell.  In  the  Cleggan  dis- 
trict, and  about  Bofin  Islands  there  was  a considerable 
mackerel  fishery  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  weather  being  unusually  favourable. 
Mackerel  were  taken  in  nets  moored  over-night  at 
Rossadillisk  (Cleggan  Bay),  and  about  the  islands, 
in  all  cases  close  to  shore.  This  fishing  was  aban- 
doned at  the  beginning  of  March.  My  enquiries, 
addressed  to  informants  whom  I have  found  reliable, 
enable  me  to  say  that  no  trout  or  salmon  were 
caught  during  this  period.  Within  the  district 
which  I am  able  to  supervise,  no  nets  were  moored 
at  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  the  Commission 
will  perceive  that  the  operations  were  too  early  to 
interfere  with  a run  of  smolts.  Fishing  of  this 
sort  is  quite  exceptional,  and  can  only  be  prosecuted 
iu  unusually  calm  seasons.  Even  should  the 
weather  permit,  it  is  not  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to 
be  protracted  beyond  the  beginning  of  March  in 
this  district,  as  the  fishermen  are  mostly  farmers, 
and  occupy  themselves  dining  March  about  their 
potato  patches.  In  the  second  week  of  March  a 
shoal  of  mackerel  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
seiners  at  Bofin.  I did  not  hear  that  anything 
except  mackerel  was  caught.  The  regular  spring 
fishery  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  Bofin 
and  Cleggan  in  the  second  week  of  April.  I was 
unable  to  devote  very  much  attention  to  trout  and 
salmon  at  first ; but  the  result  of  my  inquiries 
pointed  to  great  scarcity  of  these  forms.  I moved 
the  Marine  Laboratory  from  Ballynakill  to  Inisbofin 
on  the  13th  May,  and  at  once  resumed  observations 
similar  to  those  detailed  in  my  previous  evidence 


(p.  251,  q.  5944-5948).  I undertook,  as  before,  to 
buy  all  salmon  or  trout  caught,  and  took  steps  to 
collect  them ; bub  owing  to  reasons  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  the  Commission,  I could  not  carry 
out  this  work  as  continuously  as  during  last  year. 
Hence  on  some  days  I certainly  missed  some  fish 
from  Botin,  and,  as  the  Shark  boats  mostly  landed 
their  fish  at  Cleggan  until  the  end  of  the  season,  I 
probably  missed  most  of  the  fish  from  that  island. 
Last  year,  owing  to  bad  prices,  the  Shark  boats 
landed  their  fish  for  curing  at  Bofin,  after  the 
early  part  of  May.  I have  prepared  a diary  show- 
ing the  fish  recorded  on  each  day,  with  some  ex- 
planatory remarks.  I suppose  I had  better  hand  in 
the  diary,  (tfee  Ajypondix,  Part  II.,  Documents  No. 
xxiv.  (6).) 

10902.  Oh,  yes? — Bofin  boats  fish  on  the  nights, 
but  not  on  the  eves  of  Sundays  and  holy  days; 
nor,  as  a rule,  on  Whit  Sunday  night.  I have 
divided  the  diary  into  two  parts,  viz.,  from  the  14th 
May  to  the  29th  May,  and  from  the  30th  May  to 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  second  part  thus  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  record  of  last  year.  Entries 
of  fish  caught  by  the  “ Monica  ” and  “ St.  Peter," 
which  are  large  boats,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
Bofin  Fishery.  They  are  included  in  conformity 
with  the  record  of  last  year.  The  first  part  of  the 
diary  comprises  sixty-five  trout,  and  is  fairly  com- 
prehensive, as  far  as  Bofin  is  concerned.  No  salmon 
were  caught.  During  the  same  period  last  year, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Townshend  learned  that  trout  were 
fairly  plentiful  (p.  251,  q.  5498) ; but  no  other  in- 
formation is  available  for  comparing  the  two  years. 
In  1900,  I was  told  that  trout,  previously  very 
scarce,  began  to  he  more  plentiful  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  14th  May. 

10903.  I beg  your  pardon.  With  regard  to  this 
diary,  on  the  dates  opposite  which  you  write  the  name 
of  a boat,  the  fish  is,  of  course,  the  exclusive  catch 
of  that  boat? — Yes. 

10904.  But  where  the  name  of  the  boat  does  not 
occur,  is  that  the  catch  of  some  other  boat? — The 
catch  of  the  whole  fleet,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain 
that.  I only  put  in  the  name  of  the  boat  when  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  big  boats : not  one  of  the 
regular  little  boats  belonging  to  the  island. 

10905.  Would  you  have  any  way  of  expressing 
the  probable  length  of  nets  fishing  to  capture  that 
number  of  salmon  and  trout? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  nets  they  have  on 
the  island.  I should  calculate  there  are  about  thirty 
boats  fishing,  on  and  off,  averaging  about  three 
nets  a boat. 

10906.  I think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  add  a 
note  of  that  to  this  diary,  because  it  shows  wna 
proportion  the  catch  of  salmon  and  trout  bears  to 
the  general  fishing  power  of  the  place? — Yes;  I can 
do  that;  but  the  estimate  of  length  of  net  worn  , 
necessarily,  be  very  approximate.  . 

10907.  It  would  be  very  rough ; but  some  mdica- 
tion  of  the  extent  of  the  fishing  power,  compared 
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■with  the  capture  of  salmon  and  trout,  I think,  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  thing  complete? — 
Yes;  the  only  attempt  I have  made  is  there. 

10908.  I would  only  put  in  as  a note  at  the  end 
that  the  fleet  that  captured  the  fish  recorded,  num- 
bered so  many  boats? — Well,  when  I have  the  length 
of  a column  blank  I intend  to  convey  that  prac- 
tically all  the  boats  in  the  island  were  fishing. 
Entries  of  Sundays,  storms,  &c.,  denote  that  either  no 
boats  or  fewer  than  usual  were  out. 

10909.  But  for  the  general  reader,  some  approxi- 
mation to  the  length  of  nets  is  necessary  1 — I will  add 
n,  note.  The  appearance  of  herring  during  the  week  last 
mentioned  is  probably  more  than  a coincidence  ; but 
does  not  concern  us  at  present.  From  the  30th 
May  to  the  end  of  the  season  the  diary  records 
sixty-four  trout  and  two  salmon.  One  of  the  latter 
was  cooked,  and  had  lost  its  more  characteristic 
parts  before  I saw  it;  but  I think  I am  right  in 
considering  it  to  have  been  a salmon.  The  other 
was  caught  by  the  “ Monica.”  It  was  not  meshed, 
and  would  have  escaped,  had  not  the  crew,  who 
supposed  I was  anxious  to  obtain  such  fish,  taken 
great  trouble  in  rolling  it  in  the  net.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  diary  the  fish  were  not  collected 
during  several  days,  when  some  were  reported  to 
have  been  caught.  During  the  same  period,  in 
1899,  when,  I think,  all  fish  were  recorded,  the 
total  number  was  forty-six  trout  and  thirteen  salmon, 
the  last  entries  in  each  year  being  within  a day  of 
one  another.  It  is  thus  evident  that  while  trout  were 
in  considerably  greater  abundance  in  the  nets  in  1900, 
salmon  were  much  less  abundant  in  that  year  than 
in  1899.  In  regard  to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
water,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  may  be 
matter  of  chance;  but  as  the  record  was  less  con- 
tinuously kept  in  1900,  and  probably  received  little 
contribution  from  Shark,  it  may  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  destruction  of  trout  by  the  Bofin 
mackerel  fleet  was  considerably  greater  in  1900 
than  in  1899.  The  report  of  salmon,  if  caught  by 
Shark  boats,  would  very  probably  have  reached  me, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  I heard  of  every  salmon 
caught  by  Bofin  boats,  as  several  reputed  salmon 
were  brought  to  me  on  days  when  I had  no  time 
to  collect.  Therefore,  I think  we  are  safe  in  stating 
that  very  few  salmon  were  caught  by  the  Bofin  fleet 
in  1900.  The  greatest  catch  of  trout  occurred  on 
the  30th  May.  On  the  preceding  morning  boats 
returning  from  fishing  saw  the  mackerel  schooling 
quite  close  to  the  rocks  at  Rusheen,  and  accordingly 
set  their  nets  at  night  much  closer  in  than  usual. 
They  caught  no  mackerel,  but  had  nineteen  trout  at 
distances  reported  to  vary  from  fifteen  yards  to 
half-a-mile  from  the  land.  Only  one  trout  was 
caught  that  night  on  the  ordinary  mackerel  grounds, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  boats  of  any  size  to 
venture  so  close  to  the  rocks.  A total  catch  by  the 
Bofin  fleet  of  300  trout  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
estimate  far  beyond  the  actual  fact,  and  I believe 
it  is  safe  to  consider  that  the  Cleggan  fleet  of  nobbies 
caught  very  much  less.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
nobby,  “Monica,"  is  the  largest  of  the  fleet,  and 
carries  600  yards  more  net  than  any  other  boat. 
Her  total  catch  for  the  season  amounted  to  two 
trout  and  one  salmon.  Some  inquiries  which  I 
made  among  the  Cleggan  fishermen  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  very  few  salmon  or  trout  were  caught  by 
their  boats.  In  considering  the  destruction  of  an 
ascertained  number  of  salmon  and  trout  by  mackerel 
fishing,  it  seems  pertinent  to  remark  that-  we  are  in 
bo  position  to  judge  of  its  importance  without  actual 
figures  from  the  owners  of  inland  fisheries  who  may 
conceive  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by  such  destruc- 
bon.  I may  here  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  con- 
ditions governing  this  destruction.  In  the  first 
place  the  size  of  the  mesh  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. In  the  early  part  of,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  season,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  trout 


caught  are  slats  or  kelts,  and  as  such,  of  much  less  Sept.  10.  iooo: 
gn-tn  than  clean  fish  of  the  same  length.  The  M F — 
circumference  of  the  mesh  of  an  ordinary  spring  Holt. 
mackerel  net  (3  inches  to  3J  inches  when  stretched), 
is  about  6 inches  to  6|  inches,  when  the  net  is  new. 

Salmon  of  any  size  are  too  large  in  the  head  to 
mesh  even  in  the  largest  nets  used,  and  if  entangled 
at  all  are  usually  held  by  the  teeth.  Small  grilse 
mesh  well  by  the  gills  in  the  larger  nets,  and  the 
fact  that  so  few  grilse  are  captured  suggests  that 
no  very  large  number  of  suitable  size  can  have  been 
present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nets.  Smolts, 
of  course,  would  easily  pass  through.  Of  the  trout 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  some  are  meshed 
by  the  gills ; but  many  have  got  their  heads  through, 
and  have  only  been  retained  by  the  back  fin.  No 
doubt  many  fish  that  strike  a large  meshed  net 
struggle  either  backwards  or  forwards  out  of  it, 
and  escape,  as  I imagine,  with  no  injury  of 
consequence.  There  is,  however,  no  regulation  %vith 
regard  to  the  size  of  mesh  used,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  a regulation  dealing  with  such 
matters  could  be  enforced.  In  the  Cleggan  fleet  of 
large  boats  the  nets  are  mostly  of  large  mesh;  but 
as  the  net  gets  older,  and  is  barked  from  time  to 
time,  it  becomes  gradually  smaller  in  mesh.  The 
Bofin  boats  use  nets  of  any  mesh  they  possess,  from 
six  inches  to  less  than  five  inches  in  circumference, 
and  to  some  extent  this  may  probably  account  for 
their  comparatively  large  share  in  the  capture  of 
trout.  The  “ Monica’s  ” spring  nets  were  of  about 
64  inches  in  circumference  of  mesh  when  new.  The 
two  trout  caught  by  her,  measuring,  respectively, 
about  15f  inches,  and  164  inches  to  the  fork  of  the 
tail,  were  only  retained  by  the  back  fin,  and  would 
probably  have  got  through  had  they  not  been  in  fair 
condition ; while  any  smaller  trout  would  get  away 
without  much  difficulty.  The  smaller  mesh  is  really 
intended  for  the  autumn  fishery,  when  the  mackerel 
run  small;  but  in  this  district  public  opinion  does 
not  concern  itself  about  the  size  of  mesh  used.  In- 
deed, in  less  Arcadian  regions,  although  the  small- 
ness of  his  mesh  may  be  pleaded  as  good  and  lawful 
excuse  for  breaking  a Cornishman’s  head,  the  cause 
of  offence  is,  perhaps,  more  probably  congenital. 

The  size  of  boat  used  is  of  at  least  equal  importance 
in  this  district,  as  it  seems  quite  evident  that  most 
of  the  trout  are  caught  close,  or  fairly  close  to  land, 
and  large  boats,  unmanageable  under  oar3,  and 
carrying  long  and  costly  trains  of  nets,  are  not  in- 
clined to  run  risks  by  shooting  close  to  land.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  conditions  of  each  district 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  I am  in- 
formed by  a fisherman  of  Castlehaven  that  he  has 
taken  sixty  or  eighty  trout  in  a night,  three  or 
four  miles  off  Galley  Head.  The  Castlehaven  boats 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  Cleggan  fleet.  Inter- 
ference with  the  mackerel  fishery  has  been  suggested 
with  a view  to  the  protection  of  trout  and  salmon, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  such  interference  is 
only  possible  within  the  three-mile  limit.  I have 
heard  no  definite  plan  formulated,  but  am  familiar 
with  some  of  the  difficulties.  The  prospects  of 
efficiently  regulating  the  mesh  of  drift  nets,  even 
if  this  covered  the  whole  evil,  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  hopeful.  To  keep  large  boats  outside  the  limit 
is  probably  unnecessary,  as  their  own  interests  keep 
them  mostly  outside  the  limit  during  the  spring 
fishery,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evi- 
dence of  destruction  of  trout  and  salmon  during  the 
autumn,  when  the  large  boats,  using  shorter  trains 
of  nets,  venture  closer  in  than  during  the  spring. 

In  this  district,  to  drive  the  small  boats  outside 
the  limit  would  be  equivalent  to  forbidding  the  use 
of  mackerel  nets  by  small  boats.  Their  only  chance 
of  a successful  fishery  lies  in  being  able  to  slip  out 
close  ■under  the  lee  of  the  land  in  bad  weather.  A 
possible  argument  that  the  men  now  employed  in 
small  boats  might  be  provided  with  large  ones,  pro- 
vokes the  answer  that  on  many  parts  of  the  coast 
3 M 2 
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Mr.  Ernest 
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there  are  not,  and  can  never  be,  harbours  safe  for 
large  boats. 

10910.  Referring  to  that  part  of  the  evidence, 
how  far  off  the  land  were  the  salmon  caught  by  the 
“Monica”  or  “St.  Peter"? — The  solitary  salmon 
caught  by  the  “ Monica  ” was,  I think,  about  four 
miles  west  of  High  Island,  one  of  the  outlying 
islands.  That  is  the  only  salmon  of  whose  exact 
whereabouts  I know  anything. 

10911.  Were  the  trout  caught  further  to  sea? — 
As  a rule,  the  trout  were  caught  quite  close  to  the 
land. 

10912.  As  a rule,  I know  they  were ; but  in  in- 
dividual cases,  were  any  caught  far  to  sea  ? — I don’t 
know  of  any  said  to  have  been  caught  more  than 
five  miles  from  one  of  the  islands. 

10913.  The  nets  are  six  score  deep,  I suppose?-— 
They  are  the  ordinary  spring  mackerel  nets,  six 
score  deep,  and  hanging  about  four  fathoms  at  the 
outside ; the  majority  of  the  fish  are  caught  near 
the  head-rope,  and  a good  many  were  caught  at 
various  depths. 

10914.  What  are  the  next  notes  you  have  got? — 
Referring  to  differences  in  condition  of  white  trout 
at  corresponding  dates  in  1899  and  1900. 

10915.  There  were  some  observations  made  as  to 
there  being  a different  time  of  run  this  year,  from 
last  year? — Yes;  and  to  some  extent  my  notes  bear 
that  out.  They  show  that  the  fish  of  1900  are  dis- 
tinctly less  advanced  in  condition  than  fish  taken  in 
corresponding  dates  in  1899.  The  season  appears 
to  have  been  later. 

10916.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  those  notes? — 
Witnesses  have  stated,  and,  I think,  other  witnesses 
have  denied,  that  the  average  condition  of  salmon 
entering  a given  river  varies  in  different  years.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  these  statements  do 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  evidence  of  an 
exact  character.  With  regard  to  salmon,  I have  no 
evidence  to  offer;  but  I am  able  to  state  that  in 
1899  and  1900,  the  white  trout  that  came  under  my 
notice  at  sea  showed,  on  the  whole,  a marked  diffex-- 
ence  of  condition  at  corresponding  dates.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  annexed  table.  I will  hand  in  the 
table,  (bee  Appendix  Part  II.,  Documents  No.  xxiv. 
(5).)  It  appears  from  this  table  that,  with  three 
exceptions,  white  trout  of  a particular  length,  in 
1899,  were  heavier  than  fish  of  the  same  length 
taken  at,  approximately,  the  same  date  in  1900. 
The  index  number  in  the  table  refers  to  my  own 
records,  and  is  inserted  only  for  possibly  necessary 
verification  of  other  details.  Gross  weights  are  used, 
because,  in  1899,  I did  not  always  take  the  weight 
after  removal  of  offal ; but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  would  materially  affect  the 
result.  As  all  these  fish  were  taken  at  sea,  and  at 
considerable  distances  from  the  nearest  river,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  observed  diffex-ences 
involve  any  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fish 
arriving  at  a river ; but  if  the  state  of  nutrition  is 
the  determining  factor  of  the  migration  into  fx-esh 
water,  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  these  particular  instances,  the  season 
of  1900  was  later  than  that  of  1899.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Field  that  trout  arrived  in  the  Costello  river 
about  ten  days  later  this  year  than  last  year.  It 
13  one  of  the  nearest  white  trout  rivers  of  much 
importance,  and  may,  pei’haps,  be  typical,  as  far 
as  variations  in  date  go,  of  the  Connemara  rivers 
generally.  The  comparative  lateness  of  the  1900 
season  receives  further  evidence  from  the  condition 
of  the  ovaries.  In  1899,  I found  no  l'etained  ripe 
ova,  while  such  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
corresponding  dates  in  1900.  I have  been  told  that 
slats  went  down  unusually  late  this  yeax-,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably severe  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  Accounts 
have  reached  me  of  salmon  with  unusually  developed 
roe,  whether  precocious  or  retarded,  during  the 
spring;  but  I have  no  records  of  previous  years 


with  which  to  compare  them.  Retardation  of  the 
run,  if  protracted  beyond  the  open  season  mav 
seriously  affect  the  temporary  fortune  of  a fisherv  • 
but  it  is  not  apparent  that  it  would  be  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  supply,  unless  its  effects  be  cumulative 
Fish  remaining  longer  than  usual  at  sea  may,  per- 
haps, be  held  to  run  a proportionally  increased  risk 
from  their  natural  marine  enemies,  though  our 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  environment  is  not 
sufficient  to  raise  this  point  beyond  the  region  of 
conjecture.  If  a retardation  of  run  is  merely  con- 
sequent upon  a delay  in  descent,  the  period  spent  in 
the  sea  would  appear  to  be  approximately  normal 
in  duration ; but  here  again,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  date.  A pro- 
tracted stay  in  fresh  water  may  be  prejudicial  first  to 
the  retarded  fish  themselves,  by  reduction  of  their 
reserve  of  energy  and  consequent  ability  to  cope 
with  enemies  and  capture  prey,  since  probably  the 
waste  of  tissues  is,  at  any  rate,  not  entirely  made 
good  in  fresh  water  by  an  adequate  nutrition,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  fry  of  salmon  and  white  trout,  if 
the  slats  prey  upon  them  for  a longer  period  than 
usual,  though  this  depreciation  might  be  held  to  be 
balanced  by  a corresponding  assimilation  of  brown 
trout.  A continuous  study  of  the  food  found  in 
sea-caught  salmonidm  may,  in  the  course  of  years, 
furnish  a partial  explanation  of  the  nutx-ition  effect 
of  a difference  in  date  of  descent  and  run.  I am 
only  able  to  compare  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  a few  white  trout  in  two  years — 1899  and  1900. 
The  number  of  specimens  is  almost  as  insufficient  as 
the  number  of  years,  and  I give  the  figures  for  what 
they  may  be  held  to  be  worth.  In  the  table  for 
1899,  twenty-nine  white  trout,  examined  between 
the  13th  May  and  the  23rd  June,  were  found  to 
contain  food,  and  on  one  occasion  only  (No.  4,  13th 
May)  were  invertebrates  found  to  be  an  item  of  the 
diet.  Every  trout  had  fed  to  some  extent  on  fish, 
and  with  oixe  exception,  wherever  the  kind  could  be 
determined,  the  fish  wex-e  either  sand-eels  or  herrings 
(including,  perhaps,  sprats,  as  the  partially  digested 
remains  of  the  two  species  are  practically  indis- 
tinguishable). Sand-eels  were  detected  in  fifteen 
stomachs,  hex-rings  in  seven,  and,  including  these, 
both  sand-eels  and  herrings  occux-red  together  in 
four  stomachs.  In  one  case  I could  not  decide 
whether  some  fx-agments  of  small  fish  should  be 
assigned  to  sand-eels  or  hex-ring. 

10917.  Did  any  instance  come  under  your  notice 
of  salmon  or  tx-out  being  caught  by  bait  in  the  sea? 
— 1 There  are  sevex-al  instances  referred  to  here  later. 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1900,  thirty-six 
stomachs  coixtaincd  food,  aixd  crustaceans  were  found 
in  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  these,  and  fish  in 
only  twenty-three ; sand-eels  were  present  in  four- 
teen, herrings  in  ten,  both  herrings  and  sand-eels  in 
four,  and  either  herrings  or  sand-eels  in  one. 
Larval  forms  were  rather  frequent,  being  present 
in  nine,  and  ixx  all  cases  wlxex-e  approximately  deter- 
minable, consisting  of  minute  " cobblers,”  or  some 
very  similar  fox-m.  The  crustaceans  were  present, 
not  as  isolated  specimens,  but  in  numbers,  and  con- 
sisted mostly  of  the  zoaxce  and  megalop®  of  crabs, 
pelagic  shrimps  (shizopods)  and  amphipods  p®’5 
belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  so-called  fres  - 
water  shrimp  ”).  If  the  figures  be  held  sxifficxen  y 
extensive  to  warrant  any  deductions,  several  alterna- 
tive solutions  present  themselves — (1)  The  tooa 
supply  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  two  sea^on.^ 
while  the  trout,  in  1899,  were  more  advanced  m 
condition,  and  preferring  the  sand-eels  and  herrings, 
were  able  to  catch  them,  while  the  trout,  xn  > 
had  to  content  themselves,  to  a large  exten  , 
the  more  feebly  swimming  invertebrates  and  r 
fishes ; (2)  there  may  have  been  fewer  sand-ee  s 
herring  available  in  1900  ; (3)  there  may  have  _ 
fewer  invertebrates  and  larval  fish  available  m ■ 
In  comparing  the  localities  in  which  the  whx  ,. 
were  captured  in  the  two  seasons,  I find  Prac  , . 
no  diffex-ence.  My  tow  nets  give  me  no  reu 
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information  of  the  relative  abundance  of  different 
items  of  the  diet,  since  nearly  all  are  forms  too  active 
to  be  easily  captured  in  nets  small  enough  to  be 
worked  by  boats  at  my  disposal.  The  minute  larva 
of  fish  and  crustaceans  do  not  appear  to  interest 
trout,  and  their  presence  in  tow  nets  is  probably 
not  sufficient  proof  that  their  older  relatives  were 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  at  the  time.  The 
records  of  food  are  continued  in  1900  beyond  the 
period  at  which  they  terminate  in  1899.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  as  the  season  advances  crustaceans  tend 
to  become  less  frequent  in  the  list  of  food,  the  diet 
being  confined,  after  the  20th  June,  to  sand-eels 
and  herrings,  with  one  exception.  The  exception, 

*a  trout-grilse,  No.  199  (as  are  also  Nos.  197,  198, 
200  201)  seems  to  show  that  crustacean  food  was 
obtainable,  and,  possibly,  this  comparison  of  the 
earlier  and  later  periods  of  1900  is  evidence  that 
trout  do  prefer  a fish  diet,  and  practically  confine 
themselves  to  it  as  soon  as  their  strength  is  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  permit  them  to  neglect  the  less 
active  crustaceans.  A concomitant  examination  of 
the  stomachs  of  mackerel  throws  little  light  on  the 
subject,  for  these  fish  appear  to  change  their  diet 
with  the  season.  The  mackerel,  token  very  early, 
were  feeding  on  lai-ge  swimming  shrimps  (schizo- 
pods) ; but  later  on  concerned  themselves  exclusively 
with  minute  organisms  (copepods  and  the  larvae  of 
schizopods,  &c.),  though  large  schizopods  were  found 
in  numbers  in  trout  taken  in  the  same  net.  I hav; 
remarked,  elsewhere,  that  trout  appeared  to  become 
more  abundant,  on  the  mackerel  grounds  when  her- 
ring were  first  noticed  by  the  fishermen.  But  these 
were  large  herring,  and  though  salmon  and  trout 
too  large  to  mesh  in  mackerel  nets  may  be,  and,  no 
doubt  are,  interested  in  full-grown  herring,  the 
trout  which  I obtained  had  only  eaten  little  ones. 
Possibly  the  same  cause  may  influence  the  move- 
ments of  large  and  small  herrings  and  their1  kind,  and 
ci  sand-eels,  whether  these  movements  be  extensively 
horizontal  or  merely  vertical,  and  I may  here  remark 
that,  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  which 
I could  get  information,  trout  were  caught  near  the 
top  of  the  net,  some  were  taken  lower  down,  or  even 
in  the  bottom  meshes.  In  effect  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  proceedings  of  slats,  when  they  leave  a 
river  definitely,  though  marking  experiments  {e.g., 
at  Galway)  show  that  they  may  move  down  and  up 
the  mouth  of  a river  for  a time.  Without  such 
knowledge  we  are  powerless  to  determine  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a change  in  season.  I hold  that  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  their  move- 
ments are  controlled  by  anything  more  definite 
than  a fortuitous  encounter  with  an  adequate  food 
supply.  And  here,  again,  we  are  unable  to  tabulate 
with  approximate  accuracy  the  distribution  at 
different  seasons  of  the  organisms  on  which  they 
prey.  We  know  broadly  that  certain  small  fish  and 
crustaceans  are  more  abundant  near  the  shore  in 
summer  than  in  winter;  but  we  are  also  aware  that 
such  an  important  form  as  the  sprat  is  of  local  dis- 
tribution only,  and,  where  abundant,  differs  greatly 
in  abundance  in  different  years  {e.g.,  the  very  vari- 
able fortunes  of  the  sprat  industry  on  the  east  coast 
of  England).  Two  white  trout  taken  in  Fahy  Bay, 
Ballynakill  Harbour,  in  March,  cannot  long  have 
left  whatever  river  they  came  from.  Both  were  in 
poor  condition,  and  one  had  been  eating  sand  smelts, 
which  are  obtainable  in  the  bay  at  that  season, 
while  the  other  contained  only  a jaw-bone  of  a 
“ greenbone  ” (locally  “ Spanish  mackerel  ” — Belotie 
vulgaris),  a fish  which,  so  far  as  I know,  is  only 
found  near  the  neighbouring  coast  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Thus,  while  both  may  have  come 
down  from  Kylemore,  the  food  shows  that  one,  in 
all  probability,  had  visited  the  open  sea,  while  the 
other  may  have  never  left  the  harbour.  Another 
trout,  in  fine  condition,  taken  in  the  first  week  of 
March  at  the  same  place,  contained  sand  smelts 
and  a piece  of  shellfish,  apparently  of  a kind  common 
in  the  harbour,  and  since  trout  were  in  evidence  in 


the  bay  ever  since  the  end  of  February,  it  is  quite  Sept.  10, 1900. 
possible  that  more  or  fewer  may  have  regained  their  Wr  £~a(. 
condition  there  without  a visit  to  the  open  sea.  Hoit. 
Ballynakill,  though  resembling  an  estuary  in  con- 
formation, is  really  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  its  fauna 
is  marine,  and  not  estuarine.  It  is,  however, 
remarkably  deficient  in  fish  of  commercial  value  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  on  this  account 
my  own  netting  operations  form  the  only  evidence 
which  I possess  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
saknonidffi.  I was  told  by  an  angler  that  white 
trout  taken  on  the  Dawros  (Kylemore  river)  in  the 
early  run  were  in  poor  condition. 

10918.  You  have  got  the  table  there? — A table 
showing  length  and  weights  of  the  fish  in  two 
different  years;  the  other  table  gives  a list  of  all 
the  food  I found. 

10919.  Did  you  make  any  observation  as  to  the 
pink — those  salmonids  which  frequent  the  rivers  in 
Kerry? — Mr.  Butler  sent  me  some  by  post,  and  I 
examined  them,  and  I could  not  say  that  they  were 
anything  but  the  grilse  of  white  trout : that 

they  were  ascending  the  river,  not  descending, 
seemed  to  be  pretty  evident  from  the  presence  of 
sea  lice  on  them. 

10920.  Locally  the  idea  is,  at  Waterville,  that 
they  are  descending? — I know  nothing  of  their 
habits  after  they  enter  the  river.  But  these,  evi- 
dently, had  come  from  the  sea.  Very  likely  they 
move  up  and  down,  and  don’t  make  any  long  stay 
in  the  river;  but  they  are  white  trout  in  the  grilse 
condition ; they  don’t  seem  to  me  to  differ  remark- 
ably from  the  grilse  of  white  trout  in  other  rivers. 

10921.  You  have  some  more  notes  there.  On 
what  subject  do  you  propose  to  enter  now? — I have 
got  notes  on  the  marking  experiments  which  I have 
been  carrying  on.  {See  A jtpendu  Part  II.,  Docu- 
ments No.  xxxiii.  (2).) 

10922.  How  many  fish  have  you  marked  during 
the  last  year? — Somewhere  about  650. 

10923.  The  fish  that  you  have  marked  have  been 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes;  I have  a table 
here  showing  all  the  places  where  fish  have  been 
marked,  and  the  number.  It  is  approximately  com- 
plete ; but  I have  a few  reports  to  come  in  still. 

10924.  Do  you  think  the  silver  labels  that  you 
are  using  now  are  good— that  they  remain  on  the 
fish? — They  seem  to  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence very  well  in  Scotland.  I don’t  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  come  out  if  they  were  put  in 
properly ; but  people  who  are  kind  enough  to  mark 
fish  are  rather  apt  to  introduce  improvements  of 
their  own  devising,  which  are,  perhaps,  not  very 
well  calculated  to  achieve  the  ends  they  have  in 
view.  For  instance,  one  gentleman  told  me  he  had 
set  all  the  labels  at  an  angle,  thinking  that 
would  allow  the  fish  to  put  its  fin  up  or  down.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  if  the  labels  are  laid  horizontally 
they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  movements  of 
the  fins,  as  proved  by  experiment. 

10925.  Is  it  on  the  dorsal  fin  the  label  is  at- 
tached '?— Right  at  the  base  of  the  big  dorsal  fin. 

I have  a few  notes  on  the  general  subject,  if  you 
care  to  hear  them. 

10926.  On  the  marking  of  fish,  yes,  I think  so; 
it  is  a most  important  experiment? — The  marking 
experiments  of  which  I gave  an  account  in  my 
earlier  evidence  have  been  continued  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1899-1900.  I hand  in  a summary 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  marked  fish.  The 
total  number  is,  for  1898-1899,  93  fish,  viz.,  30 
males  and  63  females;  for  1899-1900  the  number 
is  634  fish,  viz.,  290  males,  334  females,  and  10  of 
unascertained  sex.  There  are  also  a few  more  for 
1900  which  I have  not  yet  entered  in  this  list.  The 
number,  however,  is  small.  With  the  exception  of 
a fish  which  was  destroyed -before  it  left  the  river,  no 
report  has  reached  me  of  the  fish  marked  in  1898 
1899.  Several  fish  marked  in  1899-1900  have  been 
recaptured,  and  again  liberated  before  they  left  the 
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river,  aud  I may  draw  attention  to  one,  liberated 
somewhere  in  the  Galway  river,  which  was  recaught 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  crib,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  moving  up  stream.  All  fish  were  marked 
either  as  full,  artificially  spawned,  or  slats.  Only 
one  has  been  reported  to  have  been  recaptured  as 
a clean  fish.  It  is  a female  marked  by  Mr.  Ross 
on  a tributary  of  the  Oughterard  river  in  December, 
when  it  weighed  2^  lbs.  It  was  recaptured  in 
Lough  Corrib  about  the  end  of  May,  weighing  5 lbs. 
Fuller  details  are  not  at  present  to  band. 

10927.  That  is  it  doubled  its  weight  in  four 
months? — Yes;  but  there  are  no  details  of  its 
measurement.  We  know  the  length  it  was  when  it 
was  marked;  but  not  the  length  when  it  was  re- 
caught. 

10928.  Presumably,  that  fish  had  gone  to  the 
sea  to  have  acquired  such  an  immense  increase  in 
the  short  time? — I think  there  is  no  doubt  it  went 
to  the  sea ; but  there  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  it. 

10929.  It  is  not  likely  it  would  have  found  in 
Lough  Corrib  food  suitable  for  putting  up  weight 
to  that  extent? — I should  say  not.  Land-locked 
salmon  in  North  America  have  very  much  larger 
lakes  to  live  in,  and  they  don’t  grow  at  that  rate, 
I believe.  A question  (No.  6186,  p.  269)  was  asked 
by  Professor  MTntosh  as  to  the  occurrence  of  scars 
and  frayed  fins  in  male  salmon.  In  the  forms  deal- 
ing with  marked  fish  is  a column  intended  for  re- 
marks on  such  things ; but,  as  gentlemen  who  arc 
kind  enough  to  undertake  the  very  considerable 
trouble  of  recording  the  more  important  items  can- 
not always  find  time  for  minor  details,  this  column 
is  usually  left  blank,  or  U3ed  for  notes  of  a general 
nature.  In  a few  forms  it  appears  that  a record 
has  been  made  of  scars  and  frayed  fins.  The  result 
is  that  male  fish  were  noted  as  exhibiting  scars  or 
damaged  fins  in  the  following  proportion : — Screebe, 
3 in  23;  Currane,  2 in  3;  Corrib,  6 in  18;  Foyle, 
1 in  5.  On  the  Erne  some  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  matter;  but  in  thirteen  males 
there  is  no  note  of  an  injury.  Probably,  in  all  these 
cases  only  rather  serious  injuries  were  noticed.  If 
I may  trust  my  own  recollection,  a large  fish  of 
•either  sex  wholly  free  from  injury  is  rather  a rarity 
•on  the  redds.  I distributed  some  studs  for  marking 
smolts ; but  have  no  return  of  the  number  used.  I 
exhibit  a smolt  mark  devised  by  Mr.  Calderwood, 
who  has  used  it  in  the  rivers  of  Skye,  and  informs 
me  that  smolts  recaught  after  marking  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  decoration. 

10930.  It  seems  to  be  a very  large  mark  to  put 
on  a smolt?— Yes;  but  it  can  be  placed  flatter  than 
the  stud  mark. 

10931.  Is  that  placed  on  the  dorsal  fin? — No; 
on  the  gill  cover.  I think  that  is  all,  sir,  I have  to 
•say. 

10932.  Have  you  made  any  notes  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  life  history  of  the  salmon  in  inland 
waters  could  best  be  studied,  in  following  up  the 
life  history  of  salmon  in  the  sea.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  know  more  about  their  movements  in  the 
inland  waters.  Have  you  considered  that  subject? 
— I suggested,  the  last  time  I gave  evidence,  that 
•the  best  way  would  be  to  obtain  control  of  a river. 

10933.  I know;  I remember  that;  but  have  you 
anything  to  add  to  that? — I have  drawn  up  a scheme 
pointing  out  the  exact  objects  of  investigation,  and 
the  method  by  which  one  would  hope  to  achieve 
those  objects. 

10934.  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  investigation 
in  the  sea? — Exactly. 

10935.  I think  if  you  just  give  us  the  objects 
you  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at?— Among  the  points 

which  require  elucidation  are  the  following: The 

number  of  fish  entering  and  leaving  a river,  and 
their  rate,  of  ascent  and  descent  and  movements 
generally  in  relation  to  observed  differences  in  the 
condition  of  water.  Their  habits  before  entering 


and  after  leaving  a river  as  influenced,  if  at  all 
by  physical  conditions.  The  homing  instinct.  Th’ 
rate  ol  growth,  regularity  of  anadromism  and  rtprl 
duction,  variation  in  standard  weight,  &c.  The  pr . 
portion  of  males  and  females.  The  early  life  hi^ 
tory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  of 
fry  in  relation  to  environment,  physical  or  other- 
wise, and  the  duration  of  fluviatile  and  marine 
habitat.  The  < auses  determining  the  run  of  smolts 
and  its  oecu-renc-  throughout  the  year.  The  actual 
effect  of  artificial  m .-pagation  on  the  river  and  neigh- 
bouring districts.  'Lie  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
fresh  blood.  The  effect  of  breeding  from  parents 
of  different  sizes.  The  inheritance  of  characters 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  given  rivers.  The  variation 
in  date  of  run  in  a given  river,  and  as  between 
neighbouring  rivers.  The  effect  of  netting  and 
angling,  and,  conversely,  of  the  discontinuance  of 
these  operations.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of 
obstructions,  of  erection  of  such,  and  of  stocking 
tributaries,  inaccessible  to  or  unfrequented  by  salmon 
fry.  The  food  of  salmon  fry  and  possibilities  of 
increasing  it.  The  natural  enemies  of  salmon  at 
all  stages  of  the  life  history.  Having  acquired  the 
river,  I should  propose  to  proceed  by  the  following 
methods  : — The  erection  and  maintenance,  through- 
out the  year,  of  cruives  or  cribs,  without  any  gap  at 
every  point  which  the  conformation  of  the  river 
system  requires.  The  observation  of  sex,  weight, 
and  size,  of  every  fish  entering  these  cribs,  and  the 
marking  with  a numbered  label,  and  subsequent 
release  of  the  fish.  The  erection  of  drum  nets,  or 
whatever  form  of  trap  may  be  suitable  for  fish 
descending  the  river.  The  recording  of  descending 
fish  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  The  erection, 
during  the  main  run,  of  suitable  traps,  or  the  work- 
ing of  nets  for  the  capture  of  descending  smolts. 
Marking  aud  recording  the  smolts  so  caught.  The 
erection  of  a hatchery  with  extensive  breeding  ponds 
on  which  fry  of  ascertained  parentage  could  be 
retained  until  the  smolt  stage,  when  they  would  be 
marked  before  release.  The  netting,  recording, 
marking,  and  release  of  fish,  either  before  entering 
or  after  leaving  the  river.  General  supervision  of 
neighbouring  fisheries  for  verification  of  recapture 
of  marked  fish.  The  method  of  investigating  points 
not  dealt  with  above  requires  no  explanation. 
Marking  would  be  by  numbered  labels,  stamped 
both  on  the  inside  and  outside,  so  that  the  marks 
could,  in  most  cases,  be  recorded  without  removal 
of  the  label.  Record  of  fish  caught  by  anglers  would 
require  to  be  kept  also.  I think  those  are  the  main 
features.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  go  into 
further  detail. 

10936.  I think  you  touched  upon  that  subject 
pretty  fully  on  a former  occasion? — It  is  my  im- 
pression that  I did. 

10937.  The  time  you  have  been  carrying  on  these 
observations  is  too  short  to  enable  you  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  present  diminution  of  salmon  in  the 
rivers? — Certainly;  I have  arrived  at  no  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

10938.  But  if  these  investigations  were  carried  on 
the  probability  is  we  would  have  data  for  finding 
out  some  reason  for  these  fluctuations? — It  seems 
to  me  the  only  possible  way  in  which  data  of  a 
reliable  character  could  be  procured ; but  the  study 
would  have  to  be  protracted,  I imagine,  for  a com 
siderable  number  of  years. 

10939.  Of  course,  nothing  of  that  sort  has  been 
done  before  ? — Absolutely  nothing  that  I am  aware 
of,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

10940.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  smolts  in  the  rivers  this  year:  m h18 
spring  of  this  year,  did  they  go  down  in  the  same 
numbers? — I have  heard  that  very  large  nlPbe 
went  down,  this  year,  in  certain  rivers;  but  1 “a 
not  seen  any  myself ; I have  not  been  at  the  riv 
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at  the  right  time ; I could  hear  nothing  of  them  in 
the  sea,  this  year;  I did  catch  one  in  the  sea  last 
year. 

' 10941-  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 

add  1 There  is  a paper  by  Dr.  Hoek,  of  the  N ether- 

lands  Government,  about  the  destruction  of  smolts 
by  boat  nets,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  It  con- 
tains some  figures  of  interest.  I could  hand  in 
a translation  of  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable. 

10942.  The  idea  is  that  herring  nets  set  in  places 
like  the  Connemara  coast,  catch  a lot  of  smolts? — I 
caught  a good  many  white  trout  grilse  in  herring 
nets  myself,  this  year ; but  that  was  in  the  autumn — 
at  least,  it  was  in  July,  after  the  smolts  went  down. 

10943.  I think  you  might  hand  in  a translation 


of  Dr.  Hoek’s  report  ? — T will.  There  was  a good 
deal  said  in  former  evidence  about  the  prevalence  of 
dog  fish.  They  have  been  extremely  prevalent, 
this  year ; but  I don’t  know  that  they  are  more 
abundant  than  they  are  as  a rule.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  always  any  amount  of  them  about ; it  is 
only  in  very  fine  summers  they  show  up  very  much. 

10944.  Did  you  catch  any  dog  fish  in  your 
mackerel  nets  ? — An  enormous  quantity  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  same  happened  many  other  boats. 
They  caught  thousands  of  them  in  one  net.  Those 
are  spur  dogs.  Sharks  were  abundant ; but  not  so 
much  in  evidence  as  they  were  last  year.  I did  not 
hear  much  about  blue  sharks ; of  course,  there  were 
plenty  of  topes  and  porbeagles. 


Mr.  Robert  Goodbody  examined. 


10945.  Mr.  Green. — You  are  interested  in  the 
mills  at  Clara? — Yes. 

10946.  And  I suppose  you  work  with  turbines  ? — 
We  have  both  wheels  and  turbines. 

10947.  What  sort  of  wheels  have  you? — Breast 
wheels.  • 

10948.  What  evidence  would  you  wish  to  give 
now  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  smolts  in 
those  turbines  ? — There  has  been  nothing  of  it  at  all 
in  our  river;  in  fact,  we  have  not  got  the  smolts 
to  deal  with.  The  object  of  my  evidence  is  as  an 
engineer — a mechanical  engineer — of  all  the  works 
at  Clara,  to  show  that  the  gratings,  in  many  cases, 
are  impracticable  to  erect  where  there  are  only 
water  rights  and  no  land  rights.  I have  brought 
a map  here  which  shows  the  whole  system 
of  water-courses  in  Clara,  giving  all  the  waterfalls, 
and  all  the  particulars  of  them.  It  shows  exactly 
what  we  would  have  to  do  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I can  give  you  a very  fair  idea  of  what  they 
would  cost;  1 can  show  you  the  difficulties  in  erect- 
ing them,  and  that,  if  erected,  they  could  not  be 
worked  as  regards  removing  the  refuse  and  things 
that  would  collect. 

10949.  It  would  be  a long  way  away  from  the 
mill.  Is  that  one  reason? — The  water-courses  are 
long,  mostly;  some  of  them  run  through  the  town. 
They  are  confined  in  between  houses  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with;  therefore  we  could  not  widen 
them. 

10950.  Then  as  to  the  opening  of  the  waste  gate 
and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  to  the  main  river? — 
That  is  the  bye-pass ; I don’t  think,  in  our  case,  it 
could  be  opened,  because  the  Government  have 
compensated  us,  in  1856 — the  millowners — for  the 
action  that  they  took  as  regards  the  drainage  of  the 
Brosna,  from  Lough  Enneh  to  the  Shannon.  They 
not  only  did  it  then;  but  the  Board  of  Works  had 
to  compensate  the  millowner  just  below  us  for  the 
erection  of  the  Meelick  gates,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  injure  his  backwater  by  raising  it. 
They  gave  him  several  hundred  pounds  for  any  loss 
he  might  sustain  in  connection  with  these  Meelick 
gates. 

10951.  I think,  if  you  would  let  me  see  your 
plan.  You  are  talking,  now,  about  an  Act  which 
failed  to  come  into  existence? — Yes ; but  my 
is  to  show  that  if  it  does  come  into  existence 
that  it  is  impracticable,  unless  there  is  very  intricate 
legislation  passed  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  it  to 
be  worked.  (Witness  explains  plan!)  At  the  first 
mtake  we  have  nothing  more  than  water  rights,  and 
the  right  to  keep  the  bank  in  order. 

10952.  Did  you  get  an  exemption  from  having  a 
grating  here?— We  have  never  been  obliged  to  put 
a gating  there ; the  gratings  are  at  the  wheels  them- 
selves. The  difficulty  of  working  that  is  we  have  no 
nght  to  that  land:  we  cannot  trespass  on  either 
side.  It  is  eight  miles  from  this  to  the  next  fall. 
It  is  all  a muddy,  slow  river,  travelling  from  one  and 


a-half  to  two  miles  an  hour.  It  is  full  of  silt  and 
weeds,  and  when  they  are  cut  it  takes  us  continually 
two  carts  a day  to  get  the  weeds  away,  when  the 
cutting  is  going  on  during  summer. 

10953.  Supposing  it  is  a river  that  smolts  are 
coming  down,  where  is  your  grating? — One  at  the 
back  of  the  wheel,  and  another  grating  at  this 
wheel  (indicates). 

10954.  The  idea  is  that  if  the  grating  is  only 
there  smolts  get  banked  up  in  that  particular  place, 
and  get  no  escape.  The  object  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  let  them  out? — You  could  not  take 
that  water  from  us,  I think.  The  Government  went 
to  a great  deal  of  expense  to  raise  Lough  Ennell  and 
pond  it.  No  one  has  any  right  to  touch  the  gate  for 
the  exit  of  water  at  Lough  Ennel,  except  the  mill- 
owners  on  the  Brosna.  We  can  pond  four  feet  of 
water,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  use  in  summer  ; 
we  use  all  the  water  in  the  river  during  the  summer. 

10955.  If  the  grating  was  there  to  protect  that 
mill,  that  would  not  be  any  hardship? — But  it  would 
still  pond  up  the  water  and  lessen  the  fall. 

10956.  There  is  no  bye-pass  at  all  here? — There 
is  no  bye-pass  of  any  kind.  There  is  a long  weir 
there : that  is  the  exit  of  the  fish.  The  salmon 
ladders  are  all  there. 

10957.  In  most  cases  the  fryguard  is  at  the  in- 
take?— Yes. 

10958.  And  without  a fryguard  there  or  some 
by-wash  that  would  enable  the  fish  to  escape  into  the 
main  river  it  forms  a complete  trap.  There  is  no 
question  about  that? — Yes ; but  how  would  you 
erect  a grating  there?  We  would  have  no  power 
to  touch  it.  You  could  not  erect  one  there  without 
lessening  our  fall. 

10959.  In  numbers  of  cases  it  is  done,  and  done 
successfully? — But  they  may  have  the  right  or  power 
to  go  on  the  land  at  either  side,  to  keep  the  land 
clean.  If  you  put  If  by  | inches  bars,  with  2-inch 
space,  there  you  will  make  the  intake  entrance  one- 
sixth  less. 

10960.  But  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  water  from 
the  public  practically — from  the  river;  and  the 
public  are  interested  in  this  business  of  fishing.  If 
you  get  all  the  benefit  from  public  property — which 
the  river  practically  is — you  have  a right  to  protect 
the  other  industry  by  having  a grating  there.  Of 
course,  I know  we  are  always  told,  and  the  Act 
directs,  that  we  should  not  sacrifice  the  milling  in- 
dustry. That  is  the  reason  the  grating  has  not 
been  put  there ; but  we  have  to  balance  the  impor- 
tance of  the  damage  to  the  fishing,  with  the  damage 
done  to  the  milling,  and,  of  course,  here,  where  you 
have  got  enormous  mills,  at  Clara,  there  can  be 
very  little  question  that  the  milling  business  at  this 
particular  place  is  ever  so  much  more  important 
than  the  fishing,  and,  therefore,  there  is  every,  reason 
for  the  lesser  being  sacrificed  for  the  greater;  but 
in  numbers  of  cases  it  is  the  other  way:  a small 
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mill  may  do  all  sorts  of  mischief  to  an  important 
fishery? — Yes ; and  there  may  be  rivers  that  fish 
are  in ; but  our  river  is  a muddy,  silted-up  river. 

10961.  But  you  don’t  wish  to  say  that,  because 
in  this  particular  place  you  have  been  permitted  to 
take  the  water  from  the  river  without  any  grating, 
that,  therefore,  it  is  a good  thing  for  universal  adop- 
tion?— No ; what  I want  to  say  is  that  if  such 
gratings  are  put  there  they  are  injurious  to  our 
power,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  a grating  there  would 
be  £200.  This  is  a wide  and  slow  river.  There 
would  be  ten  gratings  to  erect  at  our  mills 
alone.  Here  is  one  ( shows  on  map)  that  would  be 
very  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  place  is  all  water 
in  winter;  in  fact,  you  could  not  get  at  it,  in  flood 
time.  You  would  have  to  make  that  grating  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep.  There  are  a number 
of  places  through  the  town  you  could  not  deal  with 
at  all. 

10962.  We  are  constantly  dealing  with  these 
things:  as  Fishery  Inspectors  we  are  frequently 
asked  to  give  exemptions  to  millers  from  grating*, 
either  at  tail  races  or  head  races,  and  we  give  them 
in  a great  many  cases,  and  in  some  we  have  given 
them  in  modified  terms  where  we  see  it  is  only  at 
certain  times  it  is  important  to  maintain  them ; but 
you  don't  wish  to  argue  that  the  system  which  has 
been  acted  on  hitherto  has  been  a bad  one.  You 
are  only  afraid  of  some  new  legislation  putting  you 
in  a worse  jiosition  than  you  are  in  at  present  1 — 
Yes  ; that  is  all. 

10963.  You  have  not  had  any  personal  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Fishery  Department  has 
dealt  with  you? — They  have  never  interfered  with 
us  in  any  way.  The  Board  of  Works,  of  course, 
put  up  all  these  things  under  the  Government.  W e 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

10964.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  is? — 
We  are  satisfied  to  leave  it  if  we  are  not  interfered 
with. 

10965.  It  is  illegal  not  to  have  a grating  at  that 
intake  during  the  descent  of  fry,  unless  you  have 
an  exemption  ? — I suppose  they  would  have  to  prove 
•that  there  was  fry  there  first;  the  difficulty  we  are 
“under  is  that  our  falls  are  all  low;  this  one  is  only 
‘3  feet  6 inches.  If  you  stop  the  water  there,  you  do 
away  with  one-seventh  of  the  power  altogether. 

10966.  You  have  no  grating  on  the  tail  race 
.during  the  ascent  of  fish? — No. 

10967.  I think,  at  some  time  or  other,  you  must 
have  got  exemptions? — I don’t  think  our  river  was 
ever  looked  on  as  a salmon  river. 

10968.  It  is  within  the  Limerick  District,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Limerick  Conservators  is  very  energetic 
in  prosecuting  millers  and  other  persons  who  break 
the  law  in  those  things,  and  I think  we  would  have 
had  notice  of  it,  unless  you  got  the  exemption  and 
don’t  remember? — We  have  never  had  any  written 
exemption. 

10969.  Because  the  Statute  provides  that  in  any 
river  frequented  by  salmon,  there  must  be  at  the  tail 
race  a grating  of  the  prescribed  size,  unless  you  get 
the  exemption.  If  it  were  a salmon  river  you  are 
furnishing  us  with  details  on  which  we  could  base  a 
prosecution? — Yes;  it  is  a great  many  years  in  ex- 
istence. 

10970.  The  application  in  a case  like  this,  where 
the  milling  industry  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  fishing  industry  always  results  in  the  one 
way,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the  Fishery  Depart- 
ment goes;  the  milling  industry  is  always  watched 
as  carefully  as  the  salmon  industry.  Whatever  new 
legislation  may  do  is  entirely  a different  thing : it 
is  time  to  shake  hands  with  a certain  gentleman 
when  you  meet  him? — There  is  another  very  impor- 
tant point  about  these  gratings ; that  is  the  injury 
to  power.  The  whole  cry  of  the  country  is  to  get 
Irish  industries.  Nothing  will  bring  industry  into 
the  country  except  cheap  power.  I am  interested 
in  a great  many  different  industries  in  Ireland;  I 


know  a great  deal  about  them,  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  to  contend  with.  We  ourselves  « 
£19,000  a yem  m wages,  and  we  have  .beat  § 
people  employed.  If  the  expense  of  those  thiiw- 
were  put  on  us,  it  would  be  better  we  never  wef 
in  Clara,  because  we  could  produce  the  same  P0Wer 
at  the  railway  cheaper.  These  gratings  would  rn  t 
£2,000  to  erect ; that  would  be  £200  a year  interest 
and  repairs  straight  off ; they  would  cost  at  least  £500 
a year  in  labour  to  keep  tliem  working-  there 
£700  a year  put  on  us  for  380  H.  P.  That  would 
not  pay  for  all  our  water  power.  It  is  that,  I think- 
wants  to  bo  kept  in  view.  ’ ’ 


10971.  That  was  contemplated  in  the  Statute  and 
power  was  given  to  us  to  give  those  exemptions’  and 
we  have  given  exemptions  in  numberless  cases;  but 
we  have  always  to  use  our  discretion  as  to  whether 
the  milling  industry  in  any  particular  place  is  of 
overwhelming  importance.  It  is  in  very  few  places 
of  such  overwhelming  importance  as  it  is  at  Clara. 
Of  course,  you  have  an  enormously  strong  case?— 
According  to  this  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  be 
made  compulsory,  apparently. 

10972.  I thought  the  exemption  was  retained  in 
that — the  power  of  exemption.  I read  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  in  my  mind  that  the  right  of  exemption 
was  maintained? — There  is  one  of  them  has  the 
right  of  exemption. 

Mr.  Shackle, ton. — I think  you  will  find,  in  Mr. 
Perry  Goodbocly’s  evidence  a criticism  of  the  sug- 
gested legislation  of  Mr.  Seton  Karr. 

10973.  Mr.  Green. — And  Mr.  Munn  went  into 
the  thing  fully. 

Witness. — In  any  Bill  that  was  passed  there 
would  require  to  be  a right  of  appeal.  That  (pro- 
ducing Bill)  is  the  only  clause  I see  relevant  to  the 
working  of  the  appeal. 

10974.  There  is  an  appeal  provided  for,  at  all 
events? — Well,  that  would  be  a very  important 
thing  to  have  that  secure,  so  as  to  protect  the  water- 
power owners. 


10975.  You  have  no  evidence  to  give  as  to  the 
destruction  of  smolts  in  turbines,  or  any  evidence  as 
to  the  movements  of  smolts  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
mills? — No;  of  course,  I am  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fishing  for  many  years  in  our  river.  It  is 
a bad  fishing  river,  and  the  salmon  don’t  come  up 
to  us ; they  come  up  within  two  miles,  and  go  up 
another  river.  Our  river  is  too  muddy  for  them; 
it  has  got  filled  up.  All  the  falls  on  the  Brosna 
are  low  falls. 


10976.  Have  you  found  smolts  congregating 
above? — Not  at  all.  I think  any  experiments  that 
may  be  tried  as  regards  the  injury  to  fish  with  tur- 
bines, they  should  be  tried  with  a low  fall  as  well 
as  a high  fall.  We  have  a 9-feet  turbine,  that 
only  runs  thirty-five  revolutions  a minute. 

10977.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  turbine  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  ? — It  depends  on  the  fall  very  much. 

10978.  Wo  saw  a large  number  of  smolts  just 
escaping  the  turbines,  coming  down  to  the  grating 
on  the  Blackwater,  being  stopped  by  the  grating., 
and  put  away  into  the  by-wash  and  going  down  over 
the  by-wash.  They  would  have  all  gone  through  tne 
turbines,  most  certainly,  if  the  grating  was 
there?— The  Blackwater,  I suppose,  had  a hign 
fall,  and  could  afford  to  lose  water. 

10979.  It  is  the  question  of  a small  mill  on  1 
river,  and  you  have  the  case  of  a small  nver  an 
big  milling  industry.  Have  you  anything  else 
say? — I don’t  know  that  I have  anything  ^7 
special,  more  than  what  we  have  been  talking  a 
10980.  That  if  this  legislation  is  brought  on  agm 
you  have  certain  views  on  it? — Yes,  certainly, 
would  have  to  compensate  us  for  any  loss  o pc  > 
and  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  any  outlay 
erection  and  the  working  of  these  gratings, 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  with  some 
low  fall  turbines ; they  have  large  outlets. 
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Mi-.  Green. — Our  secretary  is  at  present  arrang- 
ing for  some  experiments. 

°Secretary. — We  are  going  to  experiment  on  two 
turbines  of  a 26  feet  fall,  one  of  IS  feet,  and  one  of 
9 feet.  The  9 feet  one  is,  unfortunately,  of  an  old 
type  at  Mr.  Webb’s  mill,  at  Randalstown.  It  is 
iust  on  its  last  legs,  going  to  be  taken  out  next  year. 
J 10981.  Mr.  Green. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
pattern  you  have? — Lefiell,  Burnham,  and  Vortex. 

Secretary. — Those  I have  selected,  under  the 
order  of  the  Commissioners,  are  a new  Hercules,  26 
feet  ■ an  old  Alcott,  26  feet  fall ; a Hercules  of  large 
size  with  19  feet  fall;  and  a Leffell  with  a 9 feet 
fall.’ 

Fitness. — In  Ulster  you  would  have  large  falls; 
but  in  the  plains  of  Leinster  they'  are  all  low  falls.  W e 
have  7,000  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  deal  with  and 
manage,  so  our  turbines  require  to  be  very  large 
with  low  falls.  In  making  any  experiments  the 
low  falls  should  be  taken  into  account.  And  re- 
member, the  great  object  should  be,  if  any  law  is 
passed,  to  have  it  an  elastic  law.  I first  took  a note 
ou  the  26th  October.  That  is  the  time  of  year 
salmon  are  supposed  to  be  going  up.  We  lost  three 
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inches  fall  in  fifteen  minutes  at  our  grating,  at  the  sept.  10, 1900. 
turbine  alone.  And  on  the  2nd  November,  the  Mr  R~ 
same  flood  was  continued.  We  lost  nine  inches  of  Goodhodv' 
fall,  all  owing  to  the  class  of  weeds,  and  dirt,  and 
leaves  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  river;  so  it 
would  really  make  the  working  of  mills  impossible 
if  a two-inch  grating  was  put  on.  All  the  falls 
would  be  injured,  and  seriously  injured;  in  fact, 
some  of  these  gratings  we  could  not  deal  with  in 
large  floods ; they  would  have  to  be  made  very  per- 
manent, and  very  expensive. 

10982.  If  any  legislation  is  brought  in  you  would 
wish  to  have  it  provided  that  the  power  of  exemp- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  at  present? — Yes;  that 
would  satisfy  us;  and  if  gratings  are  forced  on  us, 
that  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Fishery 
Commissioners,  and  the  working  of  them. 

10983.  Not  at  the  expense  of  the  Fishery  Com- 
missioners, surely? — Well,  whoever  has  the  interest 
of  the  fish — I mean  the  Fishery  Conservators.  In 
slow-running  rivers  like  ours  they  don’t  realise  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  contending  with  the  weeds  and 
dirt. 


Mr.  Frank  Brown  examined. 


10984.  Mr.  Green. — Now  would  you  like  to  make 
a statement? — It  is  just  about  the  fry  being  killed 
by  the  gratings  we  put  up. 

10985.  First  of  all,  where  is  your  mill? — Bagnals- 
town,  Co.  Carlow,  on  the  Barrow. 

10986.  We  have  heard  something  about  this  mill 
before? — I think  Mr.  Thorp,  one  of  the  Conserva- 
tors, mentioned  about  it. 

10987.  What  would  you  wish  to  say  about  your 
mill  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  fish? — We 
went  to  an  expense  of  between  £50  and  £60  when 
putting  in  these  turbines,  to  put  down  gratings,  and 
the  first  time  the  smolts  came  down  they  were  flat- 
tened up  against  it,  and  killed  by  the  thousands. 
I had  to  send  for  the  water  bailiff,  and  ask  what 
I was  to  do,  and  he  told  us  to  draw  them — to  take 
out  the  sieves. 

10988.  When  you  did  take  up  the  gratings,  did 
you  see  any  of  the  fry  go  through? — Yes;  the  fry 
went  through,  and  we  could  not  see  a sign  of  a 
dead  fry. 

10989.  Did  you  look  in  the  tail  race? — Yes,  every 
year  since.  This  is  either  tliTee  or  four  years  ago. 
There  has  never  been  a dead  fry  found  in  the  tail 

10990.  Do  you  think  you  certainly  would  have 
seen  them  in  the  churning  up  of  the  water  in  the 
tail  race  ? — Our  tail  race  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
long. 

10991.  You  would  be  able  to  see  the  dead  fry 
lying? — Certainly;  I should  say  so. 

10992.  What  is  the  model  of  your  turbine?  Two 
Hercules’. 

10993.  What  is  their  diameter — do  you  know? — 
Fifty-four  and  forty-two. 

10994.  In  a large  turbine,  everything  being  on  a 
larger  scale,  they  have  a better  chance  than  the 
very  small  ones.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  in 
your  mill  no  mischief  is  done  to  the  fry : that  to 
the  best  of  your  belief  they  come  down  your  head 
race? — Which  is  correct. 

10995.  And  they  go  through? — Right  through. 

10996.  Do  you  see  them  every  year? — Yes,  every 
year.  They  come  down.  They  must  go  through, 
because  they  cannot  get  out  through  the  canal, 
unless  they  go  through  with  canal  boats. 

10997.  When  you  say  they  were  killed,  I never 
should  have  thought  the  pressure  would  be  sufficient 
to  kill  them? — They  would  have  shut  down  the  mill 
altogether,  just  like  leaves.  They  came  up  to  the 
grating,  and  you  could  see  them  sucked  up  against 
the  grating. 


10998.  I was  watching  them  coming  down  to  a Mr.  Frank 
grating  like  that,  in  two  places,  lately,  and  when  the  Brown, 
fry  touched  the  grating  with  his  tail  he  went  ahead 
again,  and  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  get  jammed 
against  the  grating  '! — Ours  is  a |-inch  mesh. 

10999.  Ordinary  twisted  wire  netting? — Square 
mesh,  according  to  what  the  law  says.  We  have  the 
two-inch  grating  at  the  head  race.  Our  tail  race  is 
in  the  canal. 

11000.  And  your  head  race  is  from  the  main 
river? — No,  from  the  canal,  too;  we  are  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  lock. 

11001.  Then  salmon  cannot  come  up  to  you  at  all, 
except  they  come  through  the  lock? — Yes;  there  is 
a weir  about  half  a mile  up  the  river. 

11002.  They  they  must  back  down  again  to  get 
at  your  tail  race,  apparently.  If  you  have  got  a 
lock  below  you  that  is  closed,  how  do  fish  ascend  to 
get  into  your  tail  race? — The  canal  and  tail  race 
run  together ; the  weir  is  about  half  a mile,  and  they 
go  up  that. 

11003.  And  then  come  down  the  canal  again? — 

The  salmon  don’t  come  down. 

11004.  You  take  the  water  from  the  canal  and 
return  it  to  the  canal  again? — Yes,  the  canal  or 
Barrow;  it  is  all  the  same.  We  can,  practically,  in 
dry  weather,  draw  nearly  the  whole  River  Barrow 
through  the  mill. 

11005.  Then  the  purport  of  your  evidence  is  that 
all  the  fry  that  come  down  your  head  race  go  clean 
through? — They  go  through  that,  or  go  through  the 
lock  gates,  and  any  that  go  through  there  must  go 
through  the  turbines. 

11006.  Have  you  got  a by-wash  near  the  tur- 
bines ? — No,  could  not ; it  is  on  the  canal  banks. 

11007.  You  must  maintain  the  navigation  level? 

— Yes ; must  keep  their  level. 

11008.  Would  this  Bill  which  Mr.  Goodbody  has 
been  speaking  about  injuriously  affect  you,  if  it 
became  law? — I don’t  see  how  it  could  be  applied 
to  us. 

11009.  On.  account  of  the  canal  business  being 
connected  with  yours? — Yes.  I had  a plan  drawn 
out  to  show  you ; but  I did  not  expect  to  be  called 
to-day. 

11010.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  thing  with- 
out a plan.  I was  at  Bagnalstown ; but  it  is  eight 
years  ago  now,  and  I forget.  At  all  events,  as  far  as 
the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  goes,  what  we  are  interested 
to  know  is  what  is  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
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Sepi.  io.  1900.  salmon  in  the  Irish  rivers,  and  this  matter  of  turbines  Mr.  Goodbody. — I think  that  is  very  likely  with 
Mr  Frank  has  come  up  incidentally,  and  some  evidence  has  been  regard  to  the  fast-going  turbines — 180  or  200 

Brown.  given  that  no  fry  can  survive  a turbine.  Your  evi-  minute.  I don’t  see  how  fry  could  go  tkroue’n 

deuce  is  the  direct  contrary  ? — Yes.  We  could  easily  without  being  killed. 

prove  it  in  our  case  by  putting  down  nets  behind,  in  Mr.  Green. — I quite  agree  with  you;  it  would  be 
the  tail  race.  au  injustice  to  make  a law  universally  applicable 

11011.  But  you  have  not  done  that? — No;  I when  the  conditions  vary  in  so  many  cases, 
asked  a Conservator  to  do  it  at  the  time  we  took  up  Mr.  Gondbocly.— That  is  very  much  the  object  oi 
the  front  mesh.  my  evidence. 

11012.  Have  you  anything,  now,  to  add  to  that?  11016.  Mi-.  Green. — Have  you  got  any  esperi- 
— No,  except  that,  if  they  are  making  the  experi-  ence  of  the  amount  of  fry  coming  down  this  year,  as 
ment  of  the  turbines,  they  should  go  below  a 9 feet  compared  with  other  years,  or  last  year,  with  former 
fall.  years?  How  long  have  you  been  observing  the  fry 

11013.  What  is  your  fall?— Oms  is  about  9 feet  going  down? 
to  10  feet  fall ; but  sometimes  it  is  lower  with  the  Mr.  Brown. — I have  been  there  nine  years. 

back  water.  The  average  fall  is  9 feet  to  10  feet.  11017.  Mr.  Green. — Have  you  made  any  observa- 

All  the  falls  on  the  Barrow,  except  ours,  are  under  lion  on  the  amount  of  fry  coming  down?— No;  but 
9 feet  we  thought  down  there  there  were  not  as  many  fn 

Mr.  Shackleton. — Would  it  suit  you  bettor  to  this  year  as  other  years, 
have  one  near  Dublin?  11018.  How  long  is  it  since  you  introduced  the 

Secretary. — If  you  could  suggest  a turbine  not  turbines? — Four  years, 
very  far  from  Dublin  with  a small  fall  I should  be  11019.  What  kind  of  wheel  had  you  before  1— A 
very  glad.  large  breast  wheel. 

Mr.  Shackleton. — I will  look  into  it,  and  see  what  11020.  And  fry  went  down  that  quite  easily b- 
they  are.  Oh,  yes ; nothing  to  hinder  them ; still,  they  got  as 

11014.  Mr.  Green. — Do  you  appear  as  an  official  much  tumbling  there  as  they  would  in  a turbine 
of  the  Milloivncrs’  Association,  or  do  you  come  travelling  at  sixty-three  revolutions, 
merely  representing  your  own  mills  aud  your  own  11021.  Was  it  a bucket-wheel? — Yes. 
interest?  11022.  You  think  there  were  fewer  fry  going 

Mr.  Goodbody. — I come  on  behalf  of  the  mill  down,  this  year,  than  in  former  years?— It  was  just 
owners.  Our  firm  are  members  of  that  association,  what  wc  thought. 

I have  come  on  their  behalf  as  regards  this  grating  11023.  But  you  have  got  a good  opportunity  of 
business  in  particular.  observing?— Well,  no,  because  there  are  upper  gate 

Secretary. — Your  association  is  quite  distinct  from  at  the  weir  where  they  sometimes  go  through, 
the  North  of  Ireland  Association?  11024.  Do  they  do  any  dram  netting  m the 

Mr.  Goodbody. — ’Yes ; quite  distinct.  vicinity  of  your  mill?— No,  not  there;  I heard  there 

Mr.  Shackleton. — Theirs  is  a general  millers’  is  some  done  lower  down.  With  the  wages  paid  to 

association,  for  other  things  besides  fisheries ; ours  the  water  bailiffs  on  that  river,  I don’t  see  how 

was  formed  in  view  of  the  present  suggested  legisla-  they  could  keep  the  river  clear  of  nets, 
tion  about  fisheries.  We  don’t  want  to  take  up  the  11025.  The  wages  are  very  low;  but  the  source ei 
aggressive  attitude  our  northern  friends  do.  funds  is  only  the  10  per  cent,  rate  and  the  licence 

Mr.  Goodbody. — I think  the  evidence  of  Mr.  duty.  If  the  millers  now  would  contribute  to  the 
Brown,  as  regards  the  half-inch  mesh,  is  very  irapor-  funds  of  the  Conservators  they  might  be  able  to 

tant.  It  is  evident  the  reason  the  fry  were  killed  pay  the  water  bailiffs  better?  They  do;  we  are 

was  because  they  stopped  the  mesh  with  the  pressure  nearly  all  fishermen  as  well, 

of  water  behind  them:  they  were  under  hydraulic  11026.  The  rich  millers  could  very  well  contn  ute 
pressure.  The  half-inch  mesh  would  destroy  every  to  the  funds  of  the  Conservators,  and  then,  pe  ap=. 
water  power  in  Leinster,  practically ; it  could  not  there  would  be  greater  amity  between  them . 
possibly  be  worked,  even  with  our  H-inch  bars  ; Mr.  Goodbody. — It  does  not  look  as  if  t e _m i » 
they  practically  get  loaded  with  leaves,  and  there  is  were  very  well  off,  because,  on  our  river  c 

no  water  behind  the  bars  if  they  are  left  on  any  show  you  four  falls  that  are  derelict, 

time  in  flood-time.  ‘ 11027.  Mr.  Green.— Were  those  flour  nulls? 

11015.  Mr.  Green. — The  whole  thing  is  the  pro-  Mr.  Goodbody. — Yes.  . 

tection  of  the  fish ; and  if  it  is  a fact  that  fry  ,can  Mr.  Brown. — There  are  four  or  five  jus  , , 

go  down  without  being  killed  there  is  no  object  in  11028.  Mr.  Green.. — Is  there  anything 
keeping  the  fry  guard  there  at  all ; but  there  are,  un-  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence  you  have  given . 
questionably,  some  mills  in  which  fry  are  killed.  Mr.  Brown. — No.  I don  t think  there  is. 


Mr.  William  E. 
Shackleton. 


Mr.  William  E.  Shackleton  examined. 


11029.  Mr.  Green. — You  are  a miller  yourself? — 
Yes. 

11030.  Where  is  your  mill? — Personally,  I have 
not  much  to  do  with  salmon.  I am  managing  a mill 
for  our  people’s  firm,  which  is  on  the  canal,  apart 
from  any  river;  but  I was  bom  and  brought  up 
most  of  my  life  at  the  Anna  Liffey  Mills,  at  Lucan, 
on  the  Liffey. 

11031.  That  was  before  the  days  of  turbines? — 
Oh,  dear,  no.  I was  not  present  myself — I am 
sorry  I was  not — I was  not  present  when  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  carried  out  experiments,  in  1892.  Our  mills 
were  one  of  the  places  where  he  carried  out  the  ex- 
periments. He  carried  out  experiments  on  several 
of  the  Liffey  mills.  We  were  able  to  show  him 
practically  a clean  sheet.  He  passed  a large  number 
of  smolts  through,  and  there  was  only  one  little 
scratch.  The  evidence  was  laid  before  the  Special 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 


1892-1 


uuiiumutu  ui  wj.«  ,u.wu»w  — - _par 

suppose  the  experiments  were  the  previ  J • 
The  chief  difficulty  in  those  experiments,  as  ar 
recollect,  from  what  my  people  told  me  a _ 
the  time,  was  to  induce  the  smolts  to  ente 


mice  me  • 

bine  at  any  price:  when  live^ smolts jvere  ^ 


the  river  they  fled  at  once  up  the  stream- 
natural  course  of  things,  if  left  to  their  o^  ^ ^ 


smolts  show  very  little  tendency  to  g°  ^to,,Aea<i 
bine  at  all.  I have  seen  them,  myself  mj" 


o an  an.  j.  nave  sbcu  — j - T , _«  0] 

j leading  to  our  turbine,  at  Lucan; 


watched,  them  there  drifting  Leads  reach 


warenea  x-nem  ratue  rtiev  r 

drifting  down  stream  slowly,  and  w J come 

the  ordinary  2-inch  grating,  no  sooner  i ^ 


it  than  they  start  ahead  up  - , 

ir  seen  one  go  through  it,  thoug  , ^ 


near  l.  „ 

never  seen  one  go  through  it,  7*  0f the 

2-inch  grating,  and  I think,  too,  that  tb  « & ^ 
wheels  must  frighten  them  rather, 
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many  members  of  our  association  have  remarked  the 
same  thing  to  me,  that  they  have  never  known  smelts 
pass  even  the  ordinary  protection  grating — the 
2-inch  grating  that  we  use  for  the  protection  of  the 
wheels.  Of  course,  one  can  imagine  that  when  the 
mill  was  stopped,  say,  on  Sunday,  some  of  them 
might  stray  down  and  go  through  the  grating  while 
the  water  was  still,  and  then,  when  the  mill  started 
they  might  go  on;  but  I don’t  think  that  is  very 
likely,  because  I don’t  think  they  follow  down  dead 
water;  they  would  bo  more  likely  to  go  down  the 
over-fall  when  the  mill  was  stopped.  Of  course 
these  experiments  are  very  good  in  their  way ; but 
one  of  the  points  we  urge  is  this,  that  they  don’t 
really  show  what  happens  in  the  natural  course  of 
things;  they  don’t  show  which  is  rather  important, 
whether  smolts  will — it  is  not  a question  of  whether 
smolts  can — go  into  the  turbine  and  be  lulled,  but 
whether  they  will  go  into  the  turbine  and  be  killed. 

11032.  The  idea  in  Galway  was  that  they  objected 
to  go  in'? — They  did  that  with  Sir  Thomas  Brady  at 
our'  mills. 

11033.  The  ones  I was  watching  on  the  Black- 
water,  certainly,  every  time  they  came  to  the  grating 
they  started  ahead,  and  we  saw  them  doing  that 
five  or  six  times  before  they  found  their  way  over- 
tire by-wash? — There  is  a neighbour  of  ours,  at  the 
Salmon  Leap.  He  tells  me  that  in  tire  course  of 
his  experience  there  he  has  never  seen  smolts  on  the 
down-stream  side  of  his  coarse  grating.  The  coarse 
grating  is  a little  bit  up  the  head  race,  then  comes 
the  by-wash,  and  then  comes,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  turbine,  the  fine  grating ; of  course,  it  is  only 
put  in  when  he  is  desired  to  do  so,  in  the  spring 
time.  It  is  generally  Major  Cane  tells  him  when 
to  put  it  in,  and  when  he  may  take  it  out  again; 
but  he  says,  in  all  his  experience,  he  has  never  seen 
a smolt  between  the  two  gratings,  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  never  come  through  the  coarse  grating. 

11034.  You  must  have  the  coarse  grating  there 
for  the  protection  of  your  wheel? — Oh,  yes.  As 
regards  the  other  matter  you  are  speaking  of.  that 
is  the  question  of  exemption  orders,  and  appeals,  and 
so  on,  we  recognise,  and  have  never  heard  anyone 
say  to  the  contrary,  except  in  a few  isolated  cases 
of  grumblers — I think  we  all  recognise  that  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  have  done  very  fairly  by  the 
millers  in  the  past,  and  taken  everything  into  con- 
sideration ; but  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  always 
account  for  the  personnel  of  the  Fishery  Board,  and 
I think  it  would  be  wise  that  you  should  recommend 
that  there  should  be  some  independent  appeal  for 
millers  in  case  they  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
dcision  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors. 

11035.  But  the  Fishery  Inspectors  are  supposed 
to  be  independent? — Well,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
independent. 

11036.  It  is  a Department  now.  The  appeal 
would  be  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries,  and  that  Department  has  the  milling  in- 
dustry just  as  much  at  heart  as  the  fishing  industry 
— all  industries  are  on  equal  terms — so  whatever 
bias  the  Fishery  Inspectors  might  be  supposed  to 
have  towards  the  fishing  industry,  that  objection 
appears  to  be  removed? — I wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  recognise  very  fully,  the  fair 
way  in  which  the  thing  has  been  done  in  the  past ; 
at  the  same  time  that  is  no  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  provide  an  appeal. 

11037.  Would  not  an  appeal  to  the  Department 
meet  your  idea? — What  we  would  prefer  would  be 
an  appeal  to  the  going  Judge  of  Assize. 

11038.  Who  might  be  a great  angler? — Possibly ; 
but  he  will  be  a judge.  We  were  all  put  in  a great 
flutter  by  Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bills.  Of  course,  as 
you  remarked,  they  have  not  passed ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  outline  what  a great  many  of  those 
interested  in  fisheries  wish  for  as  regards  the  legis- 
lation for  mills,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  criticise 


them  so  much  in  detail.  Another  point  is  the  time  Sept.  io.  iwo. 
for  appealing  is  very  short,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  ^.uiTiamR 
Seton  Karr.  Shaekleton. 

11039.  You  have  only  to  lodge  notice  of  appeal 
in  that  time ; there  is  no  difficulty  in  lodging  a 
notice  of  appeal? — There  is  not.  I suppose  the 
thing  would  be  to  lodge  notice  of  appeal,  no  matter 
whether  we  were  going  to  appeal  or  not. 

11040.  Is  there  anything  else? — Nothing  else  I 
have  to  say. 

11041.  The  mill  you  are  now  working  is  not  one 
at  which  you  can  form  any  opinion  about  the  injury 
to  salmon? — No;  there  were  trout  in  the  canal. 

They  were  rather  plentiful  until  a few  years  ago, 
when  the  Grand  Canal  Company  adopted  steam 
haulage,  and  then  immediately  the  trout  almost  dis- 
appeared. I saw,  myself,  one  or  two  dead  ones  float- 
ing, that  must  have  been  killed  by  the  propellers  of 
tho  steamers.  Since  coal  has  advanced  in  price  the 
Canal  Company  have  knocked  off  the  steamers,  and 
are  working  horses  along  our  district,  and,  certainly 
the  trout  are  appearing  again  in  the  canal.  I don’t 
think  there  are  many  trout  rivers  in  Ireland  affected 
by  steam  navigation.  Of  cour-se,  I have  had  very 
full  statistics  put  before  me,  particulars  of  all  the 
mills  whose  owners  are  members  of  our  association, 
and  the  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  that  in  no 
single  case  among  our  members’  mills  have  there  been 
seen  injured  smolts  coming  out  of  the  tail  race  from 
turbines.  The  only  exception  to  that  statement  is 
this:  one  of  our  members  says  that  he  has  never 
seen  them  because  there  are  always  gratings  down 
in  front  of  his  turbines  while  the  smolts  are  running, 
so  he  cannot  say  whether  the  smolts  would  be  killed 
or  not.  The  majority  of  our  members  very  posi- 
tively say  they  have  never  seen  or  even  heard  of 
anything  of  the  sort. 

11042.  Don’t  you  think  there  are  turbines  the 
smolts  could  not  possibly  go  through? — Certainly; 
for  instance,  I expect  you  are  pretty  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  evidence  given  before  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  You  might 
remember  there  was  one  experiment  there  that,  to 
use  a common  expression,  got  millers’  backs  up, 
because  it  was  a manifestly  unfair  experiment: 
there  were  a certain  number  of  smolts,  about  100, 
put  into  the  down  pipe  of  a turbine,  with  50  feet 
or  60  feet  fall,  and  8 inches  diameter,  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  smolts  were  killed  was  put  in  as 
evidence. 

11043.  If  there  was  no  turbine  at  the  bottom 
they  would  have  been  killed  just  the  same? — No,  I 
beg  your  pardon;  there  were  five  or  six  smolts 
passed  through  alive,  uninjured,  through  an  8-inch 
turbine;  that  shows,  to  my  mind,  what  they  can  go 
through. 

11044.  It  is  with  young  trout  the  experiment  is 
to  be  tried? — Then  the  object  of  the  experiment,  I 
think  I understood,  is  to  discover  the  nature  of  in- 
juries likely  to  be  caused. 

Secretary. — No;  it  is  to  get  a general  grasp  and 
idea  of  the  whole  subject. 

11045.  Mr.  Green. — To  have  some  independent 
evidence  as  to  whether  trout  or  smolts  can  go 
through  the  turbines  or  not.  The  experiment  Mr. 
Hely-Hutchinson  has  been  directed  to  arrange  for 
is  to  get  trout — because  it  is  not  the  time  of  year  for 
smolts — to  get  trout  the  same  size,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  smolts,  and  to  cause  them  to  go  through. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  is  to  be  taken  as  proof 
that  can  never  be  gainsaid? — Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  try  a similar  experiment  on  a 
large  turbine  with  a low  fall.  I ask  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  millers  of  the  Midland  and  South  of 
Ireland,  whom  I represent. 

Mr.  Green. — I think  that  can  be  arranged  for. 

Secretary. — I will  arrange  with  Mr.  Shackleton 
for  another  experiment  at  a lower  fall. 
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11046.  Mr.  Green. — What  fall  would  you  suggest 
— what  is  the  lowest  fall  a turbine  can  be  worked 
at  1 — I don’t  know  any  in  Ireland ; but  I know  of  one 
in  England  working  on  a 2-feet  fall,  and  running 
fourteen  revolutions;  but  I should  think,  for  con- 
venience to  everybody,  some  turbine  on  the  Liffey 
would  be  best.  We  have  between  5 feet  and  6 feet. 
Another  thing,  I suppose,  to  be  considered  is 
whether  it  is  an  easy  place  to  arrange  a net  in  the 
tail  race. 

Secretary. — That  is  another  consideration.  The 
net  I have  got  has  an  opening  of  13  feet  6 inches  by 
6 feet ; it  is  a long  bag,  with  a purse  inside. 

Witness. — Only  for  that  difficulty,  our  own 
people’s  mill,  at  Lucan,  would  be  suitable;  but  it 
has  a large  tail  race.  I am  afraid  we  could  not 
stop  it  properly. 

Secretary. — We  could  put  on  a couple  of  wings. 

Witness. — Or  we  could  take  one  of  Mr.  Hill’s  mills. 


Mr.  Goodbody. — I think  8 feet  would  be  a 
representative  fall. 

11047.  Mr.  Green. — The  number  of  mills  w;tL 
above  7 feet  fall  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  under  it  ! 

Mr.  Shackleton. — I should  not  say  so,  through 
the  Midlands  and  South  of  Ireland;  I should  SL 
8 feet  would  be  about  the  average.  " y 

Mr.  Goodbody. — There  are  very  few  turbines  in 
Ireland  in  existence  under  6 feet;  you  might  come 
to  the  conclusion,  if  they  went  through  an  8-feet  fall 
they  would  go  through  anything  under  it  safely. 

11048.  Mr.  Green. — Would  you  wish  to  add 
anything  else? — At  the  moment  I cannot  think  of 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Green. — I may  say  I sit  here  to-day  by  myself 
because  other  members  are  out  of  town,  and  it  is 
important  to  be  getting  the  evidence  printed  and 
putting  the  report  in  shape. 

The.  sitting  was  adjourned. 
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[N.B. — The  figures — except  those  in  brackets  which  refer  to  the  pages — refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions.] 


A. 

Agriculture,  Department  of — ( See  also  under 
Fisheries). 

Should  make  known  the  value  of  flax- water  as 
manure—  -Hornsby  (1). 

America: 

National  value  of  Canadian  Fisheries — Frewen, 
7636. 

Principal  causes  of  depletion  in  American 
rivers — (1)  hard  winters ; (2)  heavy  floods — 
Frewen,  7642. 

The  establishment  of  hatcheries  in  America  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  the  fisheries — Moore, 
223;  Henseij,  3326;  Holt,  6023,  6242-46  ; 
Earl  of  Mayo,  6025  ; Frewen,  7642-56,  7659  ; 
Pottinger,  10683.  In  rivers  where  there  are 
not  spawning  beds — Manser gh,  1440. 
Hatcheries  in  America  are  maintained  at  the 
public  expense — Moore,  140  ; Kennedy,  949  ; 
Fleming,  4852  ; Moore,  6310. 

In  America  fry  from  the  hatcheries  have  been 
placed  in  rivers  that  have  for  some  time  before 
been  stopped  with  baulks  and  left  derelict. 
This  has  been  found  an  excellent  plan  for 
stocking  rivers — Moore,  146. 

Fry  from  hatcheries  are  protected  in  artificial 
ponds — Frewen,  7657. 

The  wire  and  varnished  beechwood  trays  used  in 
America  are  much  less  expensive  than  those 
made  of  porcelain  used  in  Ireland,  and  have 
been  found  to  work  well — Moore,  175,  6268. 
Tin  trays — Moore,  6361. 

Scarcity  of  milt  in  American  rivers  in  1898. 
Impossibility  of  conveying  milt  from  one  river 
to  another — Moore,  223,  6270. 

Benefit  to  the  fisheries  in  British  Columbia  from 
legislation  regulating  the  mesh  of  nets  and 
providing  a ten  days’  continuous  close  time 
during  the  time  of  the  greatest  run  of  fish — 
Holt,  6023. 

Netting  in  the  fresh  water  is  prohibited  by  law 
in  Canada,  such  a prohibition  is  most  necessary 
for  Ireland — Rochfort,  1037 ; Jones,  1396,1409. 
The  bad  effect  on  the  fisheries  produced  by 
allowing  the  tidal  estuaries  to  be  netted  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  Canada — Morris, 
671-2. 

American  rainbow  trout  introduced  into  Ireland 
— Stemming,  3593—4 ; Payne,  5319-20;  Holt 
(263),  6253  ; FitzHerbert,  6451-53.  American 
shad — Holt  (263),  6247  ; Frewen,  7747-50, 
7752-61,  7768-79  ; Foley,  9403  ; Dinsmore, 
10187-88. 

American  system  of  hatcheries  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Ireland — Kennedy,  954 ; Goodbody, 
5461. 

Opinion  of  American  naturalists  as  to  whether 
salmon  frequent  one  particular  river ; benefit 
conferred  on  neighbouring  rivers  by  the 
Penobscot  hatchery — Holt,  5930. 

Fisheries  in  America  are  on  different  footing  to 
those  in  Ireland — Moore,  6311. 

Angling  : 

Decline  in  ( see  also  under  Bait  and  Salmon)  — 
Lord  Massy,  687a,  etseq. ; Long  field,  1082-84, 
1118-22  ; Drohan,  1271  ; Mansergh,  1434, 
et  seq. ; Butler,  3134-38  ; Foley,  3168-76, 


Angling — ( continued ). 

3252-3  ; Courtney,  3280-82  ; Carey,  3356-8 ; 
Traill,  3929;  Wilson,  4976a;  Moore,  6325, 
6389—92  ; FitzHerbert,  6406-10  ; O’Donel, 
6643,  6658;  Freiven.  7688;  Foley,  9329-30; 
Coghlan,  9590  ; Knox,  9689  ; Palmer,  9754-55; 
Leebody,  9900-1 ; Townsend,  10446. 

Decline  in,  is  independent  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  salmon — Butler,  3136-7 ; 
Brennan,  8193;  Miss  Little,  9587-88. 
Norwegian  salmon  much  better  than  German  for 
angling  purposes — Cooper,  360-65. 
Improvement  in  angling  — Hewson,  5063-64, 
5100. 

Angling  was  improved  by  the  Act  of  1863 — 
Long  field,  1082-83. 

Causes  of  variation  in  angling  catch — Penrose, 
1161. 

The  improvement  of  angling  in  Irish  rivers 
would  confer  an  enormous  pecuniary  benefit  on 
Ireland — Earl  of  Wanoick,  389,  402  ; Long- 
field,  1115;  Wilson,  4999. 

Pecuniary  benefit  accruing  from,  to  Ireland — 
Moore,  6326,  6329-31. 

High  l'ents  paid  for  angling — Earl  of  Warwick, 
381 ; Place,  542-45. 

Present  cost  of  each  fish  to  an  angler  compared 
with  the  cost  some  years  ago — Wilson,  4999- 
5003,  5025-30. 

Diminution  of  rents  paid  for  angling  on  account 
of  the  decline — Rochfort,  1025, 1034 ; Longfield, 
1083,  1116;  Frewen,  7698—99. 

In  some  cases  it  has  become  impossible  to  let 
fisheries — Harold,  1202,  1215  ; Drohan,  1316; 
Douglas,  4310;  M’Cotter,  7921  ; Knox,  9689. 
Angling  in  October  ( see  also  under  Close  Time)  : — 
Ought  to  be  prohibited,  because,  if  allowed, 
fish  are  sold  which  are  unseasonable  and  unfit 
to  eat — Reeves,  477.  Because  spawning  fish 
are  caught — Earl  of  Ban  don,  7817  ; Townsend, 
10457-10475.  To  prevent  the  over-fishing  of 
peal ; angling  should  open  a month  earlier  by 
way  of  compensation — Mackey,  7208. 

Is  not  to  be  approved  of,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
give  anglers  an  interest  in  the  fisheries — 
Place,  559-61. 

October  is  the  best  angling  month— Caldwell, 
9983-9991. 

Is  not  to  be  approved  of, but  the  damage  done  by 
rod  fishing  to  spawning  fish  is  infinitesimal — 
Lord  Massy,  692a  ; Malloch,  2825-26. 

The  prolongation  of  the  angling  season  beyond 
the  time  when  the  net  season  closes  forms 
a protection  for  poaching ; the  close  time 
should  begin  a month  earlier  than  at  present 
— Moore,  5161-64.  Two  months  earlier — 
Hayes,  7404-5 ; Liddy,  7406-7 ; Phelan , 8813  : 
Meade,  9039. 

The  presence  of  anglers  forms  a protection  to  a 
river  in  itself — Place,  559  ; Comtrford,  8552. 
Falling  off  in  supply  of  fish  consequent  on  the 
increase  of  anglers  on  introduction  of 
“Dapping” — Reeves,  6821-23,  6831;  Llcyd- 
Vaughan,  6899. 

The  shortening  of  the  rod  season  on  the  Bann 
only  meant  the  handing  over  of  the  river  to 
poachers — Wilson,  4995. 

3 O 
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Angling  —continued. 

To  prevent  anglers  from  taking  the  spawning 
fish  up  the  rivers  would  be  one  means  of 
increasing  the  stock — Morris,  659. 

The  destruction  of  smolts  by  juvenile  anglers  is 
considerable,  but  of  small  importance — 
Hornsby,  86  ; Sim,  2515—17.  (See  also  Smolts 
and  Trout.) 

Angling  should  be  prohibited  during  the  month 
the  fry  are  going  down  from  mid  April  to  mid 
May — Fleming,  4866  ; Lord  Moiris,  8725-27. 
( See  also  Trout.) 

Trout  Angling— (See  Trout). 

Rod  Licences — ( See  Licences). 

See  also  Drainage. 

Arragideen  River: 

Depletion  of,  due  to  poisoning — it ''Cottar,  7965  ; 
and  winter  poaching  — Seedy,  8360,  8365  ; 
Poaching  at  mill  on — Scaly,  8366-71. 


Bailiffs  : 


B. 


The  number  of  bailiffs  employed  is  totally 
insufficient  through  want  of  funds  — Poe 
Hos/ord,  804-5  ; Usher,  967  ; I/arold 
1229-31  ; Mansergh,  1439,  1454,  1456  ; 
M'Cormack,  1739-40,  8451  ; Hamilton,  1928- 
29 ; Rutledge,  1979;  Dodd,  2035 ; FitaHerbert, 
2156  ; Sim,  2516  ; Dale  3852  ; Traill,  393S; 
Fleming , 4852 ; Wilson,  4996-97  ; Payne, 
5289;  Reeves,  6832;  Lloyd-V aughan,  6903; 
Ellis,  6957 ; Lefroy,  7057  ; Vansittart,  7113, 
7132;  Hayes,  7415;  FitzGerald,  7483-86; 
M'Cotler,  7917 ; Galgey,  8247,  8271  ; Thorp, 
8459  ; Pender,  9129;  Holton,  9165 ; Cornell, 
9219,  9236 ; Moles,  100 19  ; Townsend,  10451  ■ 
M'Guire,  10720. 

Need  for  more  during  the  close  season — PiUnvorth, 
5706  ; Ryan,  9066-67  ; Randall,  10815. 

The  number  of  bailiffs  on  the  Foyle  and  iu  the 
Killarney  district  is  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rivers — Moore,  118,  132-34  ; 
Hensey,  3303.  In  Lismore  district — Drohan, 
1266-69.  On  Bush — Macnaghten,  4198-201 ; 
Douglas,  4344-45.  At  Bally nah in cli — Robin- 
son, 5226.  On  Sheen — Dobbs,  7568-72. 

Bailiffs  at  present  receive  utterly  insufficient 
wages,  with  the  result  that  they  have  to  be 
drawn  from  an  unreliable  class  of  men,  and  are 
at  times  either  poachers  themselves  or  in  league 
with  poachers — Hornsby,  42  ; Place,  563  ; 
Morris,  659  ; Hall,  864-5;  Rochfort,’  1033; 
M'Cormack,  1700, 1742  ; Hamilton,  1894 ; Rut- 
ledge, 1979  ; Osborne,  2052;  Fits  Herbert 
2185;  M'Clure,  2859;  Ilenscy,  3336-37; 
Dale,  3834 ; Brennan,  4185  ; Parr ett- Hamilton, 
4283,  4295  ; Drown,  4473-75  ; Musgrave 
5860;  Lefroy,  7057;  Cogldan,  9596-9599  ; 
Shannon,  9618,  9667-68;  Palmer,  9762-63 
9766;  Fenton,  9770;  Moles,  10019;  Webb , 
10111 ; Brown,  11024-25. 

Are  inefficient  — TIewson,  5038-59,  5109-10- 
Blakeney,  5330-31,  5338,  5347  ; Petrie.  6591- 
92,  6623 ; O' Don  el,  6650,  6681  ; Townsend 
10451  ; Lyons,  10496-98;  Joyce,  10517— IS  • 
Mackey,  9996. 


Bailiff^tem  is  a system  of  bribery— -M.  George, 


The  present  wages  should  be  diminished  in  the 
open  season  and  increased  in  the  close  time— 
Ryan,  9079-80. 

The  present  rate  of  wages  is  ample  in  remote 
districts  where  employment  is  hard  to  bo 
obtained — Hensey,  3300-1. 

Bailiffs  too  well  paid— Robinson,  5198. 


Bailiffs — (continued). 

Bailiffs  in  Waterford  district  control  the  election 
of  tlio  Conservators,  and  man  the  Board  with 
then-  own  friends,  to  the  detriment  of 
fisheries — Carroll,  9482-99,  9534-39. 


JN  umber  or  bailiffs  employed — 

On  Foyle,  More,  109-14  132  ; at 
Cooper,  304  ; m Limerick  District,  Poe  Hoi 
ford,  736,  S04-6 ; on  Suir,  Mansergh,  I454  • 
in  Waterford  District,  M'Cormack  1739  ■ on 
the  Nore,  Fitr.Hcrbart,  21 56  ; on  the  Lee 
Dale,  3852  ; on  Bush,  Macnaghten,  4198  - 
Dougins,  4344  ; on  Bandon,  Brown,  4443-44  ■ 
in  Coleraine  District,  English,  4726 ; at  Bally’ 
nahincli,  Robinson,  5193 ; at  Screeb  St 
George,  5727  ; at  Toelin,  Musgrave,  5860-  on 
Erne,  Moore,  6268;  at  Feale,  Ellis , G956  - in 
Balliua  District,  Shannon,  9615  ; Kenmare 
District,  Dobbs,  7550;  on  Slaney  Ward 
10771-77. 


In  Skibboreen  District  none  exist,  as  there  are 
not  sufficient  funds — Carey,  3363-64. 

Wages  paid  in  Ballycastle  District— Douglas 
4547-48  ; in  Coleraine  District,  English,  4726  ■ 
at  Ballynaliinch,  Robinson,  5194-98 ; ou  Erne,’ 
Moore,  6268;  in  Letterkenny  District,  Flattery, 
6497 ; in  Bangor  District,  Cleary,  6581 ; 
Limerick  District,  Liddy,  7414;  in  Ballina 
District,  Shannon , 9616. 

In  Ballyslmnnon  District,  through  want  of  funds 
only  a fow  are  employed  for  watching  the  out- 
side fishing,  and  only  during  the  summer  by 
Conservators — Hamilton,  6520-21. 


Mode  of  appointment — 

Bailiffs  on  the  Foyle  are  appointed  by  the  Con- 
servators— Moore,  1 30. 

Bailiffs  in  Limerick  .District  are  appointed  by 
three  Conservators,  and  by  the  seal  of  the 
Board — Poe  Hosford,  736-38. 

Bailiffs  in  Killarney  District  are  appointed  by 
the  Conservators — in  some  cases,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  Inspector  of  Constabulary — 
Hensey,  3303. 

Bailiffs  in  Ballycastle  District  are  not  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Conservators,  but  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  rivers,  who  are  paid  a fixed 
annual  sum  from  the  conservancy  funds — 
Douglas,  4532-37,  4550;  on  Erne,  Moore, 
6268. 

The  bailiffs  appointed  by  Waterford  Board  of 
Conservators  objected  to  by  the  fishermen — 
Pender,  9142. 

Favouritism  in  appointment  of  bailiffs — Ilene- 
berny,  8984-87. 

Impossible  to  get  trustworthy  bailiffs — Hensey, 
3318. 

Reliable  bailiffs  in  Ballycastle  District— Doughs, 
4549-50 ; in  Bangor  District,  Cleary,  6582 ; 
in  Bandon  District,  M'Cotter,  7974-77 ; in 
Lismore  District,  Dennehy,  8034. 

Bailiffs  are  useless  except  for  seeing  that  anglers 
have  rod  licences — Hayes,  6463. 

Bailiffs  are  not  stationed  in  the  places  where  they 
would  be  most  useful — Connery , 7 466-69. 

Bailiffs  give  their  whole  attention  to  a certain 
portion  of  the  river  to  the  total  neglect  of  the 
remainder — Ryan,  9084-87,  9101-2 ; Pender, 
9130. 

Bailiffs  are  often  men  with  whom  the  police  are 
not  inclined  to  act — Morris,  662. 

Waste  of  energy  in  having  the  protection  of 
game  separate  from  tlie  protection  of  fish— 
Morris,  662. 

Boycotting  of  bailiffs — Hall,  863 ; Hensey,  3309. 

Fear  of  boycotting  deters  the  bailiffs  from  doing 
their  duty — Lord  Morris , 5266. 
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Bailiffs — ( continued ). 

Bailiffs  afraid  to  interfere  with  poachers — 
Flattery , 6498;  Shannon,  9616;  rainier,  9762. 

Serious  conflicts  between  bailiffs  and  poachers — 
Moore,  447  ; Place,  557  ; Butler , 3046,  3055, 
3064;  English,  4751;  Wilson,  4995; 
M'Dermott,  5545,  5559-64 ; Shannon,  9616, 
9618 ; King,  10258,  10266. 

Huts  for  bailiffs.  The  erection  of  huts  for 
bailiffs  along  the  river  banks  has,  wherever 
accomplished,  been  most  beneficial  in  stopping 
poaching,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  river  banks 
have  in  most  cases  refused  permission  to  erect 
such  huts — Place,  516  ; Poe  Ilosford,  760-62. 

Improvement  of  the  fisheries  by  the  organisation 
of  an  improved  system  of  bailiffs — 

The  illegal  fishing  about  Limerick  put  an  end 
to— Poe  Ilosford,  757-58,  762. 

On  the  Lee — Dale,  3854-58  ; in  Bandon  District, 
Welply,  4585. 

Inspectors  of  Bailiffs  : 

On  Foyle — Moore,  132-34. 

Should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Fishery 
Inspectors — Poe  Ilosford,  826-28. 

In  Ballyeastle  District— Douglas,  4548 ; Robinson, 
5205-9,  5235-38,  5243-44. 

Necessity  for — Blakeney , 5330-31,  5347-48 ; on 
Erne — Moore,  6268  ; in  Galway — Townsend, 
10451 ; Joyce,  10541. 

Most  useful — Milne,  6712-13. 

Bailiffs  ought  to  be  abolished  and  hatcheries  take 
their  place,  since  there  ai’e  not  funds  to  support 
both ; — in  Dundalk  District — Maguire,  3552. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of — 

Bailiffs  should  be  brought  up  for  the  work  as  a 
profession,  and  there  should  be  more  police 
supervision — Morris,  659,  662. 

Bailiffs  should  be  drawn  from  a better  class  of 
men  than  is  the  case  at  present — Hamilton, 
1851 ; FitzIIerbert,  2156. 

From  men  above  public  opinion,  lienee  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  police  acting  as  such — 
BavrettrUamilton,  4282,  4295-96. 

A few  well-paid  men  to  watch  the  chief  spawning 
beds  would  do  more  good  than  all  the  badly- 
paid  keepers  among  whom  the  funds  are  at 
present  scattered — Palmer,  9762. 

To  get  practical  men  as  inspectors  of  bailiffs 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  protection  of 
rivers — Milne,  6726  ; Townsend,  10464. 

Reliable  bailiffs  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving 
permanent  employment — Place,  563;  Hall, 
843. 

Bailiffs  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries — {See  under  Fisheries, 
Inspectors  of). 

The  Association  of  Fishermen  on  Nore  should  be 
empowered  to  appoint  bailiffs  from  the  snap- 
net  fishermen — Ryan,  9087-91,  9097 ; Pender, 
9140-47. 

Bailiffs  should  be  appointed  by  and  under 
control  of  the  Central  Authority,  and  not  of 
Boards  of  Conservators — Power,  2932-33. 

Bailiffs  should  be  employed  or  paid  by  the  Con- 
servators, not  by  the  proprietors — Tynan, 
10589. 

Bailiffs  should  have  power  to  search  houses — 
Blakeney,  5347.  {See  also  under  Legislation). 

Should  have  power  to  search  the  baskets  of  trout 
anglers,  and  to  prosecute  if  smolts  are  found 
in  them — Manser gh,  1456 ; Brown , 4485-89. 

Bailiffs  should  be  empowered  to  search  for  fish 
believed  to  be  illegally  caught  and  for  illegal 
engines — M'Cormack,  1734.  {See  also  under 
Legislation). 

Natives  not  satisfactory  as  bailiffs — Robinson, 
5205. 


Bailiffs— {continued). 

The  suggestion  of  employing  strangers  as  bailiffs, 
though  open  to  objections,  is  a good  one,  and 
ought  to  be  followed  if  funds  are  sufficient — 
Hensey , 3319-22  ; Robinson,  5240-42  ; J/iis- 
grave,  5860-61. 

Strangers  as  bailiffs  would  be  of  no  use  at  night, 
as  they  could  not  recognise  the  depredators — 
Brennan,  4187-88. 

Would  be  humbugged  by  the  people — Lord 
Mori' is,  5271. 

Independent  men,  strangers  to  the  distinct,  should 
be  appointed  under  the  Board  of  Conservators 
as  inspectors  of  the  native  bailiffs — Robinson, 
5205-9,  5235-38,  5243-44 ; Lyons,  10498- 
501,  10503;  Joyce,  10519-21. 

Bait  : 

The  fact  that  salmon  get  used  to  baits  may  have 
something  to  say  to  the  decline  of  angling,  but 
there  are  not  the  same  number  of  salmon  as 
formerly — Lord  Massy,  717-23. 

The  salmon  do  not  now  rise  as  freely  to  the  bait 
as  before — Butler,  3134-38. 

An  angler  should  be  allowed  to  use  only  two 
kinds  of  bait  at  most  when  fishing  a river — 
M'Dermott,  5530-31,  5632-36. 

Salmon  in  Carrowmore  Lake  rise  to  no  kind  of 
bait — Petrie,  6588-89,  6616-17. 

Shrimp  bait,  use  of — Townsend,  10481-85. 

Ballina  District  : 

Description  of — Petne,  6597,  et  seq. ; Shannon. 
9613-15. 

Ballyoastle  District  : 

Description  of — Douglas,  4541-43. 

Poaching  in — Douglas,  4561-67. 

Ballynahinch  : 

Fishery  at — Robinson,  5182. 

No  nets  used  in,  but  river  has  deteriorated — 
Hallett,  10287  ; O’Hara,  10375. 

Depletion  of — {See  under  Salmon). 

Ballysadare  : 

Poaching  at — burning  the  river  ; gaffing  of 
salmon — Cooper,  310. 

Ballyshannon  District: 

Description  of — Hamilton,  6514. 

Depletion  of  Fisheries  in — {See  under  Salmon). 

Bandon : 

Fisheries  at — Brown,  4430-1,  4442 ; Payne, 
5285-86,  5296-301 ; Bandon,  7817,  et  seq. ; 
M‘Cotter,  7912,  et  seq. ; Wren,  7983,  et  seq. 

District,  description  of — Welply,  4568-71. 

River,  difficult  to  protect,  on  account  of  the  large 
area  of  the  spawning  beds — M‘Cotter,  7917. 

Number  of  spawning  fish  in — M'Cotter,  7969—73. 

Depletion  of — ( See  under  Salmon). 

Bangor  District  : 

Description  of — Cleary,  6541-45,  6580  ; Petrie, 
6586,  et  seq. ; Oram,  10414. 

Depletion  of  fisheries  in — {See  under  Salmon). 

Bann  : 

Description  of — Moore,  413,  438-40 ; Wilson, 
4991  ; M'Dermott,  5546 ; Munn,  9875,  9880. 

Difference  between  Bann  and  Bush — Traill , 
3983-87. 

Convictions  for  breach  of  the  Fishery  Laws  in — 
M'Dermott,  5570-72. 

Eel  fishing  in — {See  Eels). 

Depletion  of — {See  under  Salmon). 
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Barrow  : 

Poaching  on — FitzHerbert,  2222 ; at  weirs  by 
means  of  drum  nets — Jones,  1393 ; Thorp, 
8452,  et  seq. 

Estuary  well  protected — Murphy,  8848-49, 
8809-77 ; Doherty,  8964. 

Depletion  of — (Nee  under  Salmon). 

Belfast  Anglers’  Association: 

Kennedy,  10224,  et  seq. 

Birds  Predacious  : 

The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  should  be  sus- 
pended during  the  descent  of  smolts — Hector, 
5399. 

Necessity  of  destroying  all  such  birds,  also  fish 
that  prey  on  salmon — Knox,  9673. 

Cormorants — 

Very  numerous — Milne,  6781 ; Murphy,  8860. 

Are  increasing  enormously — Moore,  206  ; O' Neill, 
4647-48;  Cronin,  7795;  Knox,  9674-76 ; 
Caldwell;  9989  ; Oram,  10415;  Edwards, 
10897. 

No  increase  in — Cooper,  298 ; Holt,  6215. 

Do  not  appear  to  be  increasing — Cooper,  298 ; 
St.  George,  5762,  5765. 

Are  not  very  destructive  on  Suir—  Comerford, 
8546. 

Are  very  destructive  to  fry — Moore,  206,  209, 
233  ; Brown,  4489-90,  4494 ; Usher,  972-74  ; 
O’Neill,  4648-49 ; Fleming,  4865  ; llewson, 
5092-93  ; Holt,  5944 ; FitzHerbert,  6430  ; 
Milne,  6713,6774;  Cronin,  7794-96, 7814-1G; 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7S90-93;  Shannon,  9617; 
Knox,  9673  ; Oram,  10414;  Cookman,  10665  ; 
Randall,  10829  ; Edwards,  10898. 

Ought  to  be  killed  systematically  during  their 
nesting  time  by  coastguards — Frewen,  7660, 
7764. 

Have  been  watched  while  fishing,  and  seen  to 
take  nothing  but  eels — Dobbs,  7782. 

Ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  “Wild  Birds 
Protection  Act” — Moore,  206 ; Knox,  9679-81. 

Are  excluded  from  “ Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  ” 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  but  are  not  molested, 
the  fishermen  complaining  that  they  are  not 
paid  for  shooting  them — Holt,  5944. 

Cranes — 

Destructive  to  fry — Hamilton,  1844 ; Caldwell, 
9988. 

Black  Divers — 

Ought  to  be  destroyed,  injury  done  to  fry  by — 
Beamish,  3477-79. 

Dabchicks — 

Ought  to  be  destroyed — FitzHerbert,  6430. 

Ducks — 

Very  destructive  to  fry — Moore,  234-35  ; Milne, 
6782-84 — Earl  of  Bandon,  7894;  Shannon, 
9617  ; Dinsmorc,  10182. 

Do  no  harm  inBandon  District — Caulfield  Brown, 
4492-93. 

Gannets — 

Very  injurious  to  fry  in  the  sea — Fleming,  4865, 
4957-59;  Petrie,  5141;  Frewen,  7660-62, 
7665 ; Doherty,  8931-33. 

Gulls — 

Not  destructive  to  fry — Moore,  236-37. 

Destructive  to  ivy— Petrie,  5141;  Holt,  5944; 
Frewen,  7665 ; Murphy,  8841,  8858-59  ; 
Doherty,  8931-33. 

Herons — 

Probably  cause  some  injury  to  fry — Moore,  208 
233-34  ; Foley,  1650 ; Sim,  2482  ; but  destroy 
eels — Holt,  5944. 

Pry  found  in  stomachs  of— Caulfield  Broum,  449 1 
4494. 

Herons  crammed  with  fry — St.  George , 5762 
5797. 

Ought  to  be  destroyed — FitzHerbert,  6430. 


Birds  Predacious — (continued). 

Kingfishers — 

Injure  fry — FitzHerbert,  6430-32. 

Merganser — 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  service  done  by  them 
in  the  destruction  of  perch  does  not  more  than 
counterbalance  the  injury  they  do  in  the 
destruction  of  fry — Moore,  206.  209,  233  • Holt 
5944.  5 ’ 

Very  destructive — Milne,  6773-74;  Frewen 
7663-64 ; Knox,  5673. 

No  increase  in — Cooper,  299. 

Terns — 

Destructive  to  fry — Frewen,  7663-65. 

Water  Ouzel — 

Destructive — Moore,  237  ; FitzHerbert,  6430. 

Blaoicwater  (Southern)  ; 

Fishery  at — Caulfield  Brown,  4431 ; Dennehv 
8032,  et  seq. ; 8068-70. 

Description  oi—Drohan,  1256. 

Poaching  on—  Drohan,  1273-77  ; Usher,  980-86 

Special  penalties  inflicted  on  poachers — Drohan 
1278-81. 

Spawning  beds — Foley,  9358-64. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Blaoicwater  (Northern)  : 

Fisheries  at — M'Kean,  10147,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Boyne : 

Fishing  slightly  improved  during  last  three  years 
— Osborne,  2025. 

Project  for  assimilating  Drogheda  and  Dundalk 
Districts  fails  through  want  of  funds — Osborne, 
2032. 

Well  protected  by  nature  — Osborne,  2034-34A. 

Proposed  hatch  ery  by  Lord  D e V esci — FitzHerbert, 
2181,2183-84. 

Blaclccastle  Hatchery — (See  Hatcheries). 

No  salmon  that  enter  the  Boyne  come  from  the 
South,  they  all  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
North — Maguire,  3561-75 ; Russell,  4064. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Bundrowse  : 

Ruined  by  overfishing — Creighton,  9814-23. 

Bush  ; 

Fishery  at — TraiU,  3929  ; Macnaghlen,  4189 ; 
Douglas,  4308.  (See  also  Bann  and 
Hatcheries). 

Disease  in — (See  under  Salmon). 

Poaching  on,  not  extensive — Macnaghten,  4201  ; 
Douglas,  4384. 

White  trout  in — Douglas,  4405. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

c. 

G'aragii  ; 

Fishery  at — Power,  2878. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Careysville  Fishery  : 

Number  of  fish  taken  in — Earl  of  Warwick,  369. 

Fishery  at — Earl  of  Warwiek,  404. 

Garrick  : 

Fishery  at — Earl  of  Warivick,  403. 

Carrowmore  Lake  : 

Fish  wont  rise  to  any  bait  in — Petrie,  6588-89, 
6616-17. 

Claregalway  : 

Fishery  at — Blakeney,  5321  ; Joyce,  10516,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of—  (See  under  Salmon). 

Clondulane — (See  Weirs). 
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Close  -Time  : Close  Time — ( continued ). 


Confusion  in  Fishery  Law  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “ Close  season  for  salmon  ” — Conner, 
5968-70. 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  make  a separate 
close  time  for  salmon  and  trout — Hornsby  (4). 

Fish  caught  by  rod  should  not  be  exposed  for 
sale — Place,  559-61. 

Thesaleof  rod-caught  fish  after  the  close  season  for 
nets  has  commenced,  should  be  prohibited, 
otherwise  poached  fish  caught  by  nets  can 
be  sold  as  rod-caught  fish — Towse,  609,  687. 
(See  also  Sale  of  unseasonable  Salmon  under 
Salmon). 

The  close  time  of  various  rivers  should  be  made 
as  uniform  as  possible — Hector,  5402-4. 

There  should  be  a similar  close  time  for  all  the 
rivers  in  the  one  district  at  least  for  salmon — 
Place,  566-68  ; Tov)se,  609,  625-27 ; Morris, 
662-70 ; Jones,  1399-402. 

The  early  opening  of  the  season  in  the  case  of 
rivers  such  as  the  Waterville,  is  a great  cause 
of  poaching,  and  is  also  injurious  to  the  supply 
of  salmon — FitzHerbert,  6419-20 ; Dobbs, 
7615-16 ; Palmer,  9757. 

Disparity  between  the  penalties  inflicted  for  poach- 
ing during  weekly  and  those  inflicted  for  poach- 
ing during  annual  close  time — Divan,  9437. 

To  have  a similar  close  time  for  all  rivers  in  one 
district  would  not  be  feasible  in  all  cases — 
Drohan,  1485. 

A graduated  close  time  though  excellent  in 
theory  is  impracticable — Hornsby,  81-83  : 
FitzHerbert,  2219-21. 

The  close  time  is  at  present  worse  observed  than 
formerly — Lord  Massy,  693a-9S  ; Usher, 
981-84. 

Bad  observance  of  both  close  times  formerly  by 
snap  net  men  on  Shannon — Vansittart,  7132. 

Annual — 

Duration  of  yearly  close  time  ought  to  be  in- 
creased and  extend  to  March  1st  for  nets — 
Harold,  1228-29;  Dennehy,  8035,  8051  ; 
from  October  1st — Manser gh,  1447-48,  1465  ; 
from  September  15th — Cummins,  8889  ; 
Comerford,  45855,  8542,  8615-16;  McCor- 
mack, 1711—16  ; from  September  1st  for  fresh 
water  netting — M‘ Cor  mack,  844S;  from  Au- 
gust 15th — FitzHerbert,  2159,  2221. 

For  nets  should  extend  to  February  15th — 
Gear  on,  9256. 

Close  time  for  rods  should  be  1st  October  to  1st 
March — Comerford,  8552. 

Should  extend  to  mid  February — Galyey, 
8223-24;  from  September  15th  [for  rods — 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7817;  M‘C otter,  7926-28; 
Wrenn,  8027—29. 

From  October  15th  for  rods ; from  September 
1st  for  nets — M'Clure,  2671-72. 

For  rods  and  nets  ; should  extend  to  1st  of  March 
for  rods,  and  middle  of  March  for  nets — 
Welply,  4593  ; from  middle  of  August — 
Fleming,  4866-67,  4869,  4965-66. 

Should  begin  a month  eai-lier  than  at  present  in 
order  to  prevent  over  fishing  for  peal,  and,  as 
compensation,  end  a month  earlier — Mackey, 
7207-14. 

Should  begin  August  15th  for  all  kind  of  fish- 
ing— Ryan,  9080. 

January  should  be  taken  from  the  close  time  and 
July  added  to  it — Davis,  7444-47. 

Change  in  the  close  time  on  Shannon  affected  the 
supply  of  spawning  fish — M‘Aramara,  7375—79. 

Should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  July  for 
nets — Cronin,  7788-91,  7802,  7813. 

Should  be  extended  in  the  case  of  angling  in 
Slaney — M’Guire,  10704-5,  10729 ; Edwards, 
10862-63. 


The  present  close  time  is  sufficient — Penrose, 
1156. 

Ought  to  be  decreased  by  taking  a month  from 
the  commencement  and  end — MlNamara, 
7380-81. 

Yearly  close  time  ought  not  to  be  increased,  an 
increase  would  be  detrimental  to  the  supply  of 
fish  to  the  London  markets — McDermott,  5531. 

Disastrous  effect  of  shortening  the  close  season 
for  nets  by  twelve  days  on  die  Boyne  in  1880 
— FitzHerbert,  6413. 

Good  effects  produced  ontheTay  by  the  increase 
oi—Mdloch,  2761-  63,  27S6-90;  on  Black- 
water — Denneliy,  8035-8051. 

Difference  of  close  season  for  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk  Districts  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
decline  of  salmon  in  the  Boyne ; necessity  for 
alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to  close 
season  inquiries — Osbcrne,  2032  ; Maguire, 
3530-34. 

Injury  done  to  the  fishery  by  the  bye-law  estab- 
lishing two  open  seasons  at  different  portions 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Annagassan  river — 
Russell,  4041. 

October  is  the  best  time  in  year  for  angling,  and 
should  not  be  included  in  close  time — Caldwell, 
9983-S5,  9991. 

Close  season  for  rods  and  nets  should  commence 
on  the  same  date  —Hornsby,  83  ; Hamilton, 
1919;  FitzHerbert,  2160;  Hall  Dare,  2518- 
30 ; Petrie,  6593-95,  C624-26  ; Morris,  8754- 
57 ; rhdan,  8813;  Cummins,  8889,  8903-6; 
Henebei’ry,  9011-14;  Meade,  9039;  Holton, 
9169  ; Divan,  9430-31,  9447-48. 

Weekly — 

Object  of — Place,  535. 

Irish  longer  than  Scotch — Malloch,  2760. 

Should  be  increased — Morris,  659 ; Longfield, 
1196-99  ; Montgomery,  8320,  8341. 

By  two  days,  Monday  and  Tuesday — Dennehy, 
8039-43,  8046. 

By  one  day — Harold,  1218-21,1241-49;  Drohan, 
1485  ; M'Cormack,  1711  ; Rutledge,  1987 ; 
FitzHerbert,  2156-58,  2217-18,  2224-25. 

By  twelve  hours — Welply,  4590-92;  Wilson, 
5030;  for  all  nets — Vansittart,  7118,  7167— 
68 ; Freiven,  7734-36. 

By  seven  or  eight  hours — Cookman,  10658, 
10678  -80. 

By  twenty-four  hours — Payne,  5303. 

Duration  of,  should  be  doubled — Mansergh, 
1448,  1466-69. 

The  present  weekly  close  time  would  be  of 
sufficient  length  if  preservation  was  made 
more  efficient — Poe  Hosford,  759-60 ; Hamil- 
ton, 1926  ; M'Clure,  2873. 

Present  weekly  close  time  is  sufficient  for  tidal 
waters,  but  a period  of  three  days  should  be 
established  for  fresh-water  netting — Hornsby 
(4),  49-50. 

Should  not  be  increased — Hall,  920  ; or  dimin- 
ished— O'Neill,  4665,  4669,  4714-16;  Jlene- 
berry,  9017  ; Creighton,  9864 ; Cullen,  10809. 

Should  not  be  shortened — Farren,  9918. 

Should  be  curtailed  on  Bush — Douglas,  4391. 

For  sea  fishing,  close  time  should  begin  at  6 p.m. 
on  Saturday,  instead  of  6 a.m.,  as  at  present — 
Fleming,  4867-69,  4966 ; for  snap  nets — 
Divan,  9437,  9442. 

Is  very  badly  observed — McCormack,  1754 ; 
Hamilton,  1926-29  ; Musgrave,  5838 ; Moore, 
6295  ; Reeves,  6856-57 ; by  stake  weirs — 
Vansittart,  7115-18  ; Ireland,  9189,  9198 — 
202. 

Fairly  well  observed  in  Bandon  district—  Frewen, 
7737 ; is  not  habitually  observed — Earl  of 
Bandon,  7873-76. 
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Close  Time — (continued). 

The  weekly  close  time  was  formerly  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  weir  owners  and  fishermen  at 
Limerick,  but  there  has  since  been  some  im- 
provement in  that  respect — Place,  558-56 ; is 
well  observed  in  Wexford  District — Coolcman, 
10657. 

Giving  a percentage  of  the  catch  to  the  men 
employed  does  not  lead  to  poaching  in  theweekly 
close  time — Douglas,  4352-55. 

To  extend  the  weekly  close  time  would  only 
transfer  the  catch  from  one  property  to 
another,  and  would  not  increase  the  number 
of  fish — Penrose,  1156-58,  1179-84,  S276 ; 
Foley,  1583-84, 1621-22,  9276-81  ; Shannon, 
9653. 

To  extend  the  weekly  close  time  would  crowd 
the  catch  of  fish  into  the  London  markets  to 
about  three  days,  and  so  lower  the  price — 
M‘Dermoit,  5531. 

The  weekly  close  time  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  the  fish  to  pass  all  nets  during 
winter  spring  and  early  summer  months — 
Malloch,  2735,  2812. 

The  weekly  close  time  is  not  long  enough  to  allow 
the  fish  to  pass  the  whole  array  of  nets  on  the 
Blackwater,  consequently  it  is  of  no  value — 
Dennehy — S033. 

Fish  that  have  passed  up  beyond  the  nets  during 
the  weekly  close  time  are  followed  up  the  day 
after  the  close  times  end,  by  the  net  owners, 
and  taken  out  at  places  higher  up  the  river. 
The  close  time  is  thus  rendered  nugatory — 
Traill,  3930-34. 

The  prohibition  of  fishing  when  the  water  sinks 
below  a certain  level  in  a river  would  be  prefer- 
able to  extending  the  close  time— Hayes,  6463. 

The  value  of  the  weekly  close  time  is  a matter  of 
chance  depending  on  the  height  of  water — 
Holt,  5919,  5922-24,  6022. 

A Bailiff  or  Inspector  should  have  power  to 
order  off  all  nets  for  twenty -four  hours  when 
a flood  came  down  the  river,  in  which  case 
Saturday  would  be  open  to  fishing — Earl  of 
Bandon,  7877. 

Coastguard  : 

On  representation  having  been  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  the  C'oastguai’ds  have  given 
their  assistance  in  detection  of  poaching — 
Drohan,  1272, 1360. 

Coastguards  prevented  by  the  Admiralty  from 
giving  aid  in  the  protection  of  fisheries — 
Hornsby  (5) ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6026  ; Sealy,  8375. 

Coastguards  should  give  their  services  more 
freely  than  heretofore ; at  present  they  do  not 
seem  to  do  anything  to  protect  the  fish — 
Moore,  183  ; Place,  565  ; Musgrave,  5840, 
5844  ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6026  ; Hamilton,  6523  ; 
FitzHerbert,  6419  ; Moore,  6295-96  ; Vansit- 
tart,  7123-24  ; FitzGerald,  7505  ; Frewen, 
7669  ; Cummins,  8919  ; Fenton,  9767  ; Cook- 
man,  10641. 

They  stop  poaching  in  weekly  close  time,  but 
overlook  all  other  infringements  of  fishery  laws 
— Cooper,  283-86. 

They  act  in  cases  where  they  receive  rewards  for 
their  vigilance,  but  in  other  instances  have 
even  been  found  to  have  helped  the  landing  of 
illegal  fish — Morris,  662. 

They  merely  report  any  infraction  of  the  law  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  ; 
this  is  useless  without  further  help — Foley 
3203-7  ; Heusey,  3315-18,  3348-49  ; Dodd, 
2056-58 ; (in  some  cases)  Lord  Morris,  5282-83  • 
Conner,  5967a  ; Flattery,  6498. 

Ought  to  give  their  assistance— Lonyfidd,  1092, 
11 35 ; Harold,  1229  ; Coddington,  2127  ; Dale 
3852;  Caulfield  Brown,  4471. 


Coastguard — (continued). 

Should  confiscate  mesh  nets  when  found  trout 
fishing — Payne , 5292,  5313. 

They  should  see  that  the  weekly  close  time  is 
observed,  as  ordinary  bailiffs  cannot  do  so— 
Moore,  449,  6295. 

The  annual  as  well  as  the  weekly — Cooper,  309  •. 
Hensey,  3315. 

Good  effect  produced  in  1880  by  the  combined 
action  of  coastguards  and  Constabulary  in  de- 
manding the  production  of  licences  of  engiues 
fishing  for  salmon  or  trout — Place , 565-66. 

They  should  protect  the  head  bailiff — Courtney 
3284-86. 

Should  have  power  to  search  boats,  and  the  onus 
should  lie  on  the  accused  to  show  whether 
he  came  by  the  fish  legally — Flattery,  6498. 

Should  prevent  trammel  net  fishing — Flattery 
6498. 

Should  be  instructed  to  prevent  fishing  with 
fixed  nets — Cooper,  309. 

Protection  of  the  fish  should  be  made  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  coastguards — Dale,  3920;  Heioson . 
5150 ; Musgrave,  5840,  5844-45  ; FitzHerbert, 
6424;  FitzGerald,  7504  ; Dennehy,  8037. 

Ought  to  be  paid  out  of  fines,  &c. — Lord  Morris 
5271  ; Vansittart,  7124. 

The  aid  of  the  coastguards  is  most  necessary,  as 
the  enforcing  of  the  laws  in  the  estuary  of 
rivers  is  impossible  without  their  aid — Conner 
5952. 

To  obtain  the  aid  of  the  coastguards  no  new 
legislation  is  needed ; their  duty  in  this  respect 
is  evident  from  the  existing  fishery  laws,  the 
permission  of  the  Executive  alone  is  required 
— Conner,  5953-67a. 

History  of  the  action  of  coastguards  in  reference 
to  the  protection  of  fisheries — Conner,  5953— 
67a. 

Objection  urged  against  giving  aid  of  coastguards, 
that  they  would  be  protecting  private  rights,, 
does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Ireland — 
Conner , 5960-66. 

Coleraine  District  : 

Description  of — English,  4717-18. 

Decline  in  Fisheries  in — Moles,  10017,  et  seq. 

Fifty-six  mills  in — Moles,  1019,  10030,  et  seq. 

Conservators,  Boards  op  : 

How  constituted  and  elected — Hornsby,  1-5,  9- 
11  ; Poe  Hosford , 808-28. 

At  election  times  those  who  wish  to  have  an 
increased  number  of  votes  take  out  extra 
licenses  for  this  purpose  alone — Hensey,  3296— 
300 ; in  the  Limerick  District  the  estuary 
fishermen  are  thus  deprived  of  any  representa- 
tion on  the  Board ; the  men  who  wish  to 
control  the  Board  in  their  own  interests 
purchase  extra  licenses  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses solely — Connery,  7460-64. 

In  election  times  in  Waterford  District  the 
Bailiffs  collect  the  proxies  of  the  fishermen  and 
mann  the  Board  with  friends  of  their  own  to- 
the  detriment  of  the  fisheries — Carroll,  9482— 
88,  9534-39. 

Out  of  340  snap  neb  fishermen  only  85  can  vote 
at  elections,  this  leads  to  favouritism  and  iu 
consequence  Board’s  work  is  not  well  done 
every  fisherman  should  have  a vote — 
Ileneberry,  8981-90. 

Ex-officio  members  should  be  required  to  prove 
their  qualifications — Hornsby  (5). 

The  number  of  elected  members  should  be  double 
the  non-elected ; ex-officio  members  should  be 
people  owning  waters  on  the  main  rivers  of  a 
valuation  of  at  least  £10  —Caulfield  Brown, 
4471. 

Auditing  accounts  of — Hornsby  (5). 

The  number  of  Boards  is  thirty-three — Hornsby,  8- 
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'Conservators,  Board  op — ( continued ). 

Boards  of  Conservators  are  of  little  use,  and 
should  be  superseded  by  a central  department 
— Mansergh , 1455 ; Hayes , 6463 ; by  a respon- 
sible Government  official — Fenton , 9769. 

Sligo  Board  of  Conservators,  a corrupt  body, 
poaching  instigated  by  members  of — Fenton 
9768. 

Neglect  of  their  duties  by  Waterford  Board; 
permission  to  poach  given  by  a member — 
Carroll,  9467-78,  9481-82,  9488,  9502-9, 
9540-41  ; Jones , 9544-47. 

Complaint  of  remissness  of  Limerick  Board  in 
the  matter  of  providing  proper  protection — 
Connery,  7468-70 ; Waterford  Board — Ryan, 
9066 ; Pender,  9142. 

Boards  of  Conservators  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a central  department,  and  be  merely 
advisory  bodies — Power,  2932-33. 

Boards  of  Conservators  should  have  power  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  salmon  to  streams 
where  they  would  be  injured — Hornsby  (5). 

Provided  no  rights  of  manufacture,  diainage,  or 
agriculture  shall  be  thereby  interfered  with — 
Goodbody,  5461. 

The  funds,  where  sufficient,  ought  to  be  employed 
in  maintaining  hatcheries  in  places  whore  the 
whole  fishery  district  would  benefit — Moore, 
139-42. 

The  clerks  of  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
— Hornsby  (4) ; Poe  Hosford,  826  ; Maguire, 
3553-54 ; Conner,  6008 ; the  permanent  officers 
of — FitzGerald,  7501-4. 

The  consolidation  of  Boards  of  Conservators  with 
a view  to  mutual  assistance  is  to  be  desired — 
Toiose , 609. 

■Conservancy  funds — 

The  funds  of  Boards  of  Conservators  are  at 
present  totally  inadequate — Moore,  115-20, 
181,  429-30,  431,  447;  Cooper,  304-6  ; Reeves, 
483a  ; Place,  513;  Towse,  600;  Morris,  659; 
Poe  Hosford,  764;  Hall,  842-43;  Rochfort, 
1033;  Longfidd,  1112;  I-Iarold,  1230 ; Jones, 
1384  ; M‘Cormack,  1739-41  ; Hamilton,  1917  ; 
Rutledge , 1971,  1979-80;  Osborne, '2  032; 
Dodd,  2055-59, 2096;  FitzHerbert,  2156,  2162, 
2185,  2222  ; Hall-Dare,  2343 ; M'Clure,  2664, 
2859 ; Butler,  3094  ; Hensey,  3309 ; Carey, 
3362-64 ; Dale,  3852 ; Warden,  3990 ; Woolsey, 
4094-96,  4099;  Murphy,  4113-19;  Douglas, 
4365  ; Welply,  4599  : O'Neill,  4661 ; Lefroy, 
7069  ; Vansittart,  7132  ; FitzGerald,  7506-9; 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7817,  7908 ; Dunscombe, 
8073;  Knox,  9673;  O'Hara,  10365  ; Perry, 
10386;  Joyce,  10532;  M‘ Quire,  10720-22; 
Ward,  10736-37;  Cullen,  10800. 

Have  to  be  supplemented — Moore,  6268,  6289  ; 
Petrie,  6591  ; O'Donel,  6650 ; Miss  Little, 
9577  ; Shannon,  9615-16  ; Garvey,  6700  ; 
Creighton,  9813;  Oram,  10414. 

Annual  amount  of  in  Limerick  District — Poe 
Hosford,  733-36  ; Place,  513  ; Lismore  Dis- 
trict— Drohan,  1261-65 ; Waterford  District 
— Jones,  1383  ; Comerford,  8548  ; Suir  and 
Nore  and  Barrow — Crofton,  8662 ; Wexford 
District — Sim,  250S-1 1 ; Killarney  District — 
Hensey,  3300  ; Drogheda  District — Maguire, 
3515  ; Cork  District — Dale , 3850-52  ; Bally- 
castle  District — Douglas,  4528-39,  4551—52  ; 
Coleraine  District — English,  4722-25,  4746- 
49 ; Galway  District — Hudson,  5807-9,  582S- 
34;  Erne  — Moore,  6266-68;  Letterkenny 
District — Flattery,  6496-97 ; Bangor  District 
— Cleary,  6558-59  ; Kenmare  District — Dobbs, 
7546-49;  Bandon  District — Earl  of  Bandon, 
7907;  Ballina  District — Shannon,  9615; 
"V’ exford  District — Coohnan,  10676. 


Conservators,  Board  of — ( continued ). 

Modes  of  augmenting  the  Conservancy  funds  with- 
out direct  State  assistance — 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  increase  the 
Licence  duty  beyond  the  present  limits — (See 
Licences). 

A Licence  duty  should  be  imposed  on  trout 
angling—  (See  Trovt). 

The  valuation  placed  on  the  fisheries  is  at 
present  too  low — Hornsby  (3) ; Should  be  in- 
creased to  20  per  cent. — Tynan,  10590-91. 

The  10  percent,  valuation  on  fisheries,  at  present 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Conservators  ought 
to  be  collected  by  the  Government,  and  made 
the  basis  of  a loan  to  the  Board  at  £40,000 — 
Maguire,  3543. 

Taking  a loan  would  be  a suicidal  policy — Caul- 
field Brown,  4521-22. 

The  present  funds  if  they  could  be  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rivers  would  suffice,  but  a 
great  amount  has  to  be  wasted  in  litigation — 
Drohan,  1722. 

Funds  wasted  in  litigation — Morris,  659. 

Contributions  from  mill-owners — Brovm,  11025- 
28. 

The  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be  made  more 
popular  bodies  by  importing  into  them  more  of 
the  angling  element,  and  as  an  equivalent  a 
certain  amount  of  public  money  should  be 
given  to  their  control — Ml  Cotter,  7919—24. 

A Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  the 
various  estuaries  and  report  on  the  number  of 
nets  each  estuary  could  carry,  and  then  sell  by 
auction  the  right  to  use  those  nets  for  a term 
of  j'eavs.  By  this  means  £20  or  £30  would 
probably  be  paid  for  a licence  which  at  present 
only  costs  £3  ; the  funds  would  thus  be  greatly 
increased — Frewen,  7701-5. 

The  salaries  of  the  officials  might  be  lowered — 
Heneberry,  8984,  8989. 

Owners  of  fisheries  should  pay  a percentage  of 
their  rental  to  the  Boax-d,  and  occupiers  should 
subscribe  the  whole  10  per  cent  without  de- 
duction for  licences  paid  for — Shannon,  9618  ; 
Tynan,  10589-91. 

Local  Authorities,  Contributions  from — 

District  Councils  will  not  grant  any  money  tc  the 
support  of  the  Inland  Fisheries — Place,  581  ; 
Poe  Hosford,  764  ; Vansittart,  7180-S2. 

The  halfpenny  in  the  pound  clause  is  unwork- 
able— FitzHerbert,  6422;  Montgomery , 8333. 

It  should  be  compulsory  on  District  Councils  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  the  water  bailiffs  em- 
ployed by  local  Fishery  Societies — Lloyd- 
Vaughan,  6994-6. 

Resolutions  passed  by  District  Councils  in  favour 
of  granting  the  Fisheries  an  allowance  for 
protection  purposes — Ryan,  9068-76 

District  Councils  willing  to  supply  funds — 
Pender,  9139 ; Dwan,  9427-29. 

It  should  be  compulsory  on  County  Councils  to 
contribute  one-half  of  the  taxation  on  Fisheries, 
to  the  Boards  of  Conservatox-s,  and  to  pay  to 
the  latter  any  sums  that  might  be  privately 
subscribed  by  persons  interested  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  district — Towse,  639-45  ; Power,  2932... 

Countv  Councils  should  contribute  to  the  fisheries 
out  ” of  the  increased  taxation  which  they  get 
under  the  Local  Government  Act — Stuart, 
1009-13. 

The  l'ates  paid  on  the  Fisheries  should  go  to  the 
Boards  of  Conservators,  with  the  exception  of 
the  countv-at-large  charges — Munn,  9884, 
9891-94.  ’ 
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Conservators,  Board  of — ( continued ). 

The  one-half  of  the  county  cess  raised  on  the 
fisheries  should  go  to  the  funds  of  the  Con- 
servators— M'Dermott,  5543  ; Moore,  6308  ; 
Morris,  8768-74  ; Cummins,  88S3-89  ; Shan- 
non, 9618  ; Garvey,  9700;  Robinson,  9750  ; 
portion  of — Montgomery,  8330. 

The  compensation  necessary  for  the  abolition  of 
the  fresh-water  netting  ought  to  be  raised  off 
the  county — FitzHerbert,  6422. 

Expense  of  erecting  passes  inweirssliouldbe  partly 
contributed  by  public  money — Hornsby  (3). 
(See  also  Passes). 

Half  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Hatcheries,  should  be  raised  locally 
—Morris,  8739-40;  8766-74.  (.S'ee  also 
Hatcheries). 

An  ad  valorem  tax  should  be  put  on  the  fisheries, 
such  tax  to  be  supplemented  by  Government 
money  from  Agricultural  Department — Knox, 
9673,  9691  ; Yansittart,  7132  ; Cullen,  10800  ; 
Townsmd,  10464. 

Necessity  for  a Government  grant — Moore,  483a  ; 
Place,  513-14,  581;  H-Cormack,  1744; 

M'Clure,  2873-74 ; Hensey,  3309  ; Caulfield, 
Brown,  4521.  (.S'ee  also  Fisheries,  Hatcheries, 
Legislation  ; Licences). 

Constabulary  : 

Present  powers  of  as  to  the  seizure  of  instruments 
used  for  poaching — Hornsby  (5). 

Constabulary  have  shown  the  greatest  energy  as 
far  as  their  powers  will  allow  in  preventing 
poaching — Hornsby,  33;  Moore,  181.  In 
Kerry — Poe  llosford,  766;  Butler,  3053; 
Carey,  3376  ; Dale,  3852-59  ; Brennan,  4149, 
4169-71,  4175-81  ; O’Callaghan-  Westropp, 
4234  ; Douglas,  4345 ; Caulfield  Brown,  4472  ; 
Welply,  4585  ; Reeves , 6833:  Lloyd-Vaughan, 
6903-4 ; Loixl  Bandon,  7854  ; Ellis.  6958  ; 
LiUburn,  7528;  Wrenn,  8023;  Comerford,  8608. 
Put  an  end  to  “ sopping  ” — Payne,  5289,  5315. 
Constabulary  prevented  by  order  from  inter- 
fering with  'private  rights — Earl  of  Mayo,  6027. 
Cannot  interfere  unless  they  see  the  offence  com- 
mitted— Holt  (264). 

Give  some  assistance — Galgey,  8247 ; Oram, 
10417  ; Tynan,  10586  ; Joyce,  10522  ; Towns- 
end, 10452 ; Coohnan,  10460. 

Assist  in  protecting  salmon,  but  not  trout — 
O'Hara,  10367-69. 

Report  illegal  fishing  but  do  not  give  any  further 
assistance — Dobbs,  7618-19. 

The  amount  of  assistance  given  depends  on 
whether  the  officer  in  control  is  an  angler ; if 
that  is  the  case  there  is  much  assistance  given, 
but  if  not,  no  aid  is  given  in  putting  down 
poaching — Lord  Massy.  692a  ; Poe  Hosford, 
766-67;  Hamilton,  1895-96;  Uensey,  3312; 
Payne,  5289  ; St.  George,  5769  ; Earl  of  Mayo, 
6025  ; Yansittart,  7114  : White,  72S4. 

With  regard  to  the  protection  of  rivers  (es- 
pecially during  the  spawning  season),  the  Con- 
stabulary should  be  instructed  to  give  much 
more  assistance  than  they  do  at  present ; the 
assistance  at  present  given  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed and  without  system — Cooper,  287, 304; 
Place,  565-66;  Lord  Massy,  692a;  Stuart,  1017; 
Rochfort,  1036  ; Longfield,  1092, 1113;  Harold, 
1229  ; Mansergh,  1454 ; M'Cormack,  1734 ; 
Rutledge,  1981  ; Coddington,  2129 ; FitzHer- 
bert, 2185  ; M'Clure,  2670-71,  2872 ; Warden, 
3992-93;  O'Neill,  4661  ; Fleming,  4866  ; 
Reeves,  6832;  Lloyd-Vaughan,  6903;  Fitz- 
Gerald, 7505  ; Cummins,  8916-18;  Kennedy, 
10239  ; Tynan,  10587. 

The  duty  of  protecting  fish,  which  formerly  was 
placed  on  them,  should  be  again  established — 
Poe  Hosford,  766;  Wilson,  4997-99  ; Goodbody, 
5461;  M'Dermott,  5545;  Carroll,  9519-20, 


Const  abu  lary — ( continued ). 

9535  ; Joyce,  10523  ; and  remuneration  given 
lleneberry,  8980  ; Kennedy,  10239. 

At  present  they  only  look  after  the  close  time— 

Musgrave,  5840,  5844-45  ; Lord  Massy,  6025 

27  ; O' Done!,,  6653. 

In  protecting  rivers  Constabulary  would  not  be 
acting  as  gamekeepers  for  the  owners,  but 
protecting  the  food-supply  of  the  countrv— 
Leebody,  9903. 

Fishery  proprietors  arc  taxed  as  heavily  as  land 
proprietors;  why  are  not  then  their  rights  pro- 
tected equally  with  those  of  the  land  owners— 
Mont-gome1)’!/,  8330-31. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  police  should  have 
as  part  of  their  duty  the  prevention  of  poaching 
in  the  close  season,  as  the  latter  offence  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  in  no  way  dissimilar  to  the 
illicit  manufacture  of  whiskey,  which  has  been 
put  down  entirely  by  their  help — Lord  Morris, 
5266-70,  5278,5280-83  ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6025; 
Petrie,  6592  ; Dennehy,  8057. 

Application  for  assistance  of  the  police  in  pro- 
tection of  rivers  lias  been  refused  — Foley, 
3181-91,  3194;  Leonard,  3757-58. 

Their  assistance  was  obtained  on  representation 
having  been  made  to  the  proper  authorities — 
Drolian,  1272. 

Give  assistance  when  requested  to  do  so—  Lord 
Morris,  5282-83a  ; Reeves , 6833  ; Fenton , 
9771-74. 

Give  assistance  only  when  the  bailiffs  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  poachers — M'Dermott,  5545  ; 
Shannon,  9670-71 ; King,  10258. 
Constabulary  will  not  now  prosecute  in  their 
own  persons,  as  they  used  to  do  formerly — 
Hamilton,  6527. 

Assistance  given  by,  in  bringing  prosecutions — 
Barrett-Tlamilton,  4283. 

Bailiffs  and  Constabulary — 

Impossible  to  stop  poaching  without  police  aid — 
Flattery,  6498. 

Bailiffs  useless  without  their  assistance — Hensey, 
3337  ; Coghlan,  9599. 

Constabulary  could  give  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  bailiffs  in  their  work — Comerford,  8608. 
Police  assistance  worth  much  more  than  any 
assistance  that  can  be  derived  from  bailiffs — 
Moore,  447  ; Longfield,  1112 ; Barrett-Hamiltim, 
4296  ; Ilevison,  5097  ; St.  George,  5729;  Petrie, 
6092;  Yansittart,  7113-16;  Dennehy,  8037: 
Montgomery,  8330  ; Morris,  8748-49;  Robin- 
son, 9721  ; Palmer,  9766;  Oram,  10417. 

In  the  more  populated  districts  bailiffs  might  be 
useful,  but  in  the  wild  districts  poaching  can 
only  he  put  down  by  police  interference — 
Lord  Morris,  5266,  5270,  5283a. 

A permanent  staff  of  police  told  off  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Waterville  fisheries — Butler, 
3051-52,3064,3101-10. 

The  bailiffs  in  Waterford  district  should  be  re- 
placed by  Constabulary — Carroll,  9489-90, 
9503. 

Incroased  powers  for — 

More  facilities  than  at  present  exist  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Constabulary  for  the  detection  of 
poaching — Hornsby , 33-34  ; Moore , 181-83, 
447;  Cooper,  309;  Morris,  659 , M'Gormack, 
1734  ; Hensey,  3337-47;  Maguire,  3552-53; 
Le.froy,  7066-67  ; would  be  of  great  assist- 
smcQ—Frewen,  7699  ; during  spawning 
season — Earl  of  Bandon,  7817,  7854-59 , 
Wrenn,  8022  ; M'Guire,  10723 ; Oram,  10410- 
17;  Webb,  10111;  Wilson,  9607;  Knox, 
9673  ; Palmer , 9762,  9766.  , 

A drawing  showing  difference  between  trout  ana 
salmon  fry  should  be  supplied  to  Conste  - 
ulary — Reeves,  6851  ; Lloyd-Vaughan,  bWO. 
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Constabulary  —{continued). 

Where  poaching  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
“mobbing,”  the  Constabulary  should  give 
assistance — Shannon,  9618,  9669-70;  Knox, 
9673. 

Should  deal  with  all  cases  of  poisoning  and 
pollution — Hornsby  (1). 

Should  take  cognizance  of  flax-water  offences  as 
in  former  times — Mackey,  9995-96. 

Ou"ht  to  be  stationed  in  huts  at  places  frequented 
by  poachers — M‘Glure , 2859,  2868-69. 

Ought  to  be  empowered  to  order  off  all  engines 
except  rods  from  fishing  when  a river  sinks 
below  a defined  level — Hayes,  6462. 

Ought  to  have  power  to  search  houses  for  illegal 
engines  or  poached  fish — Butler,  3060-63. 
{See  also  under  Legislation). 

To  demand  licences — Heioson,  5060. 

The  order  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Brownrigg  in 
1858  should  be  re-issued — Moore,  181,  6294. 

Ought  to  have  supervision  of  bag  nets  and  the 
Queen’s  gap  in  wen's — Hensey,  3337-47  ; 
Hayes,  6463. 

The  protection  of  rivers  should  be  made  a duty  of 
— Bale,  3920;  Hewson,  5060  ; Payne,  5316  ; 
St.  George,  5728-29  ; FitzHerbert,  6424 ; 
Vansittart,  7115;  during  spawning  season  at 
least — Freiven,  7670-72. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  should  have  the 
same  power  for  seeing  that  the  Fishery  Laws 
are  observed  as  the  R.I.C.  have  at  present — 
Dodd,  2072a-74,  2097. 


CULDAFF — 

Fishery  at — Fleminq,  4S09-32,  4916-21. 

Direction  in  which  salmon  caught  at,  are 
travelling — Fleming,  4833-44. 

Consignment  of  fish  from — Fleming,  4851-52. 

D. 

Deel  River  (Foyle) — 

Fishing  at — Mackey,  9992,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of.  {See  under  Salmon.) 

Deel  River  (Shannon) — 

Description  of — White,  7269. 

Depletion  of.  {See  under  Salmon.) 

Derg,  Louqh — 

Fish  Preservation  Association — Reeves,  6817-20, 
6825  ; funds  of — Reeves,  6846. 

Depletion  due  to  increase  of  anglers  in  conjunction 
with  poaching  on  spawning  beds— Reeves, 
6831,  6873-74  ; Lloyd- Vaughan,  6903,  6913- 
14.  {See  also  under  Salmon.) 

A 10s.  licence  for  trout  angling  in  Lough  Derg 
would  be  useful — Reeves,  6842-45. 

Mode  of  fishing  in  —no  nets — Reeves,  6864-69, 
6880-86. 

Proposed  hatchery  for — Reeves,  6860—63  ; Lloyd- 
Vaughan,  6930-32. 

“Dapping,”  account  of — Lloyd-Vaughan,  6937— 
40 ; Lefroy,  7070-74. 


Premiums  given  to — 

Giving  the  Constabulary  premiums  for  success- 
ful prosecutions  is  an  incentive  to  them  to  pro- 
tect the  rivers — Carey,  3373,  3383  ; Payne, 
5289  i Flattery,  6498;  Vansittart,  7124-25; 
Galgey,  8269-70;  Morris,  8748-49;  Palmer, 
9762,  9766  ; Fenton,  9768  ; Kennedy,  10239. 

Half  the  fine  inflicted  should  go  to  the  prosecutor 
or  informant,  even  in  cases  where  the  latter 
is  a member  of  the  Constabulary — O'Callaghan- 
Westropp,  4239-41 ; Lord  Morris,  5266. 

The  whole  fine — Robinson,  5226,  5253-54. 

The  fines  should  go  to  the  Constables  who  prove 
the  cases  and  not  to  a Constabulary  fund 
Lloyd-Vaughan,  6903 ; Ellis,  6958. 

Police  given  permission  to  fish  and  provided  with 
salmon  licences — Douglas,  4345. 

Police  should  supersede  bailiffs,  and  be  paid  for 
their  services — Fleming,  4866. 

Police  prevented  by  authorities  from  taking 
money  as  premiums — Palmer,  9762-63. 

Police  should  not  be  given  a portion  of  the  penal- 
ties— Perry-Goodbody,  5461. 

Action  of  police  in  Scotland — Malloch,  2(95-97  ; 
Wilson,  9608-11. 


Corrib,  Lough — 

Fishery  at — Dlakeney,  5349-53 ; Lyons , 10493 
et  seq. 

Fishing  with  cross  lines  made  illegal— Hudson, 
5808-9,  5831-33. 

A small  licence  should  lie  put  on  boats  used  for 
angling,  or  they  should  be  registered  so  as  to 
prevent  poaching  -Joyce,  10533. 


Costelloe  River — 

Finest  white  trout  fishing  in  Ireland — Lord 
Morris,  5264, 

Fishery  at — St.  George,  5709,  5730. 

Run  of  trout  later  in  1900  than  1899—  Holt, 
10916. 


Drainage  ; 

Improved  drainage  in  Foyle  District  hardly 
harmful  to  fisheries — Moore,  212. 

On  Lackagh — Hayes,  6462. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Young,  Fishery  Commissioners 
of  Scotland,  points  to  a falling  off  in  Scotch 
rivers  due  to  drainage — Place,  577. 

Effect  of  Shannon  drainage  works  erected  by 
Board  of  Works — Place,  577-80 ; Vansittart, 
7110-13,  7115;  Mackey,  7202.  {See  also 
Shannon). 

Injury  done  to  spawning  beds  in  Dundalk  District 
from  drainage  works  erected  by  Board  of 
Works — Russell,  4049. 

On  Erne  — Moore,  6268,  6281 ; Hamilton, 
6524-27 ; Creighton,  9824-25. 

Injury  done  by  drainage  works  causing  extreme 
floods,  followed  by  extreme  lowness  of  water 

in  rivers Morris,  659;  Lord  Morris,  87 15-16 ; 

Webb,  10111. 

Bad  effect  of  drainage  on  the  food  supply  of 
smolts — Moore,  210—16. 

By  the  sudden  outflow  of  an  immense  bulk  of 
water — Mackey,  7215. 

The  floods  injure  the  spawning  beds,  sweeping 
away  ova — Moore,  145;  Rod  fort,  1032. 

Spawning  beds  utterly  destroyed  by  improved 
drainage — Caldwell,  9970-78,  9987. 

Injury  done  to  angling  by  improved  drainage — 
Munn,  9899 ; Leebody,  9900-1. 

The  low  water  leaves  the  river  very  open  to 
poaching — Beamish,  3471,  3496-97.  Exposes 
the  fry  to  attacks  from  pike — M‘Kean,  1014. 

In  the  case  of  larger  drainage  this  is  so,  but  does 
not  occur  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land 
drainage — Crawford,  2237—41,  2269—72. 

Injurious  effects  to  the  fisheries  resuiting  from  the 
laws  on  fishing,  drainage  and  mills  being 
complicated,  exemplified  by  the  condition  of  the 
Rivers  Glyde  and  Dee  in  Co.  Louth — Woolsey, 
1083-105. 

Necessity  for  Government  inquiry  and  grant  in 
the  case  of  the  drainage  works  at  Annagassan 
— Woolsey,  4085-86.  • 

3 P 
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Drainage— (continued). 

Injurious  effects  of,  on  angling — Moore,  6327-28. 

In  the  case  of  small  rivers,  injurious  to  angling — 
Douglas,  4320-25.  • 

Drainage  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  depletion  of 
salmon,  because  the  depletion  has  taken  place  in 
rivers  ■where  no  drainage  exists — Robinson, 
5230-34. 


ms — (continued). 

Trade  in  eels — Ellis,  10271-72. 

"7*6424  ^ UUQ  W°U^  *njure  smolta — FitzHer- 

In  the  Fishery  Laws  the  section  prohibitW'the- 
use  of  fixed  engines  for  the  capture  of  eels 
during  a certain  portion  of  the  year  and 
during  the  day  time  is  defective,  as ’the  last 
portion  of  the  section  applies  only  to*  engines 
used  in  weirs — Hornsby  (4). 

Imported  fry — Mackey,  7192. 

Run  of  eel  fry — Mackey,  7234-36. 

Life  history  of  eel — Mackey,  7236-39. 


Dromore  River: 

Increase  in  supply  of  fish  due  to  hatchery — 
Dobbs,  7551. 

Dynamite  : 

Use  of,  by  poachers — Beamish,  3488. 

Rarely  used  for  destroying  fish — Hornsby,  37-8; 
Blakeney,  5345-46. 


Are  most  sensitive  to  climatic  influences — 
Mackey,  7184,  7217. 

French,  1089. 

Diminution  in  supply  of — Cooper,  300,  338-42. 
In  Bann — Ellis,  10271.  Due  to  pollen  nets — 
Ellis,  10276. 

Eels  supposed  to  feed  on  ova — Place,  588. 

Eels  in|urious  to  smolts — Stenning,  3626; 
M'Dermoit,  5599  ; St.  George,  5762;  Frewen, 
7765-66  ; Creighton,  9837. 

To  ova — Butler,  3289-92. 

Eel  fishing  has  improved  on  the  Shannon — Place, 
583. 

Eel  fishing  on  Shannon  belongs  to  Board  of 
Works — Place,  583-88  ; Hall,  898  ; Mackey, 
7183. 

Eel  nets  on  Shannon — Poe  Hosjord,  748-49; 
Mackey,  7194—96. 

Eel  nets  injurious  to  fry — Poe  Hosford,  791-95  ; 
Hall,  892-93;  913-14;  Douglas,  4371-78. 
On  Moy — Shannon,  9619-26 ; Creighton,  9819. 

Used  by  poachers  at  mill  races — Milne,  6769. 

Not  injurious  to  smolts — M’Cormack,  1809-16; 
Mackey,  7188-91,  7218-21. 

Do  more  good  than  harm  if  not  fished  before 
July— Milne,  6713-19,  6773. 

Eel  weir  on  Suir — Bavin,  2593-603.  Not  fished 
— Adair,  8648-49. 

Eel  weir  on  Erne — Moore,  6338-39. 

Destruction  of  fry  in  eel  weirs  at  Killaloe — Van- 
sittart,  7115,  7162-65. 

English  eel  weixs— Mackey,  7222. 

The  open  season  ought  to  be  prolonged  by  at  least 
a month — Mackey,  7184 — 87. 

Eel  nets  on  Bann — O'Neill,  4673-76  ; English, 
4772-73 ; Kennedy,  10240-43. 

Eel  nets  on  Bann  begin  a month  earlier  than  the 
other  nets  —Douglas,  4372-76;  O'Neill,  4637- 
40,  4675-76 ; M'Dermott,  5546,  5664-66. 

Eel  nets  on  the  Bann  begin  to  fish  too  early,  thus 
destroying  an  immense  amount  of  smolts,  with 
very  little  profit  except  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ceptionally bad  weather;  the  date  of  the 
commencing  of  eel  fishing  ought  to  be  fixed  at 
the  middle  or,  if  possible,  the  end  of  July — 
Wilson,  5003-13  ; Moore,  6340-48.  The  nets 
should  begin  to  fish  a week  or  two  later  than 
at  present — Kennedy,  10242-43. 

Complaint  that  immense  numbers  of  unclean  eels 
are  caught  with  lines  by  men  who  pay  no 
licences  in  months  during  which  the  licensed 

netter  is  prohibited  by  law  from  fishing 

Mackey,  7187,  7193. 

Weirs  were  formerly  the  only  means  used  for 
catching  eels  on  Bann;  the  introduction  of  the 
Lough'  Neagh  pollen  nets  has  proved  ruinous 

, to  the  fisheries — Ellis,  10271. 


Erne  : (See  also  Drainage  ; Nets.) 

Description  of — Moore,  6264,  6376-77. 

Mills  on — M'Dermott,  5521-22. 

Convictions  for  breaches  of  fishery  laws  on 

M'Dermott,  5523. 

Angling  on — Moore,  6325-31. 

Eel  weir  on — Moore,  6339,  6389-92. 

Depletion  of.  ( See  under  Salmon). 


F- 

Eeale — 

Poisoning  of — Ellis,  6959—60,  6991-98. 

Free  from  predacious  fish — Ellis,  7012 ; but  not. 
from  birds — Ellis,  7013. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Fish,  Predacious  ; 

A fund  should  be  at  disposal  of  Conservators  to 
encourage  the  destruction  of ; also  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  of  prey — Shannon,  9618  ; Knoxr 
9673 ; Oram,  10415. 

No  increase  in — Holt,  6215;  Foley,  9308. 

Injury  done  by — Hornsby,  69-71 ; Doherty, 
8931  ; Oram,  10414-15. 

Bull  trout,  . injury  done  by — Douglas , 4403; 
salmoferox — Molt,  5944. 

Coal  fish,  injury  done  by — Douglas,  4397-401 ; 
Holt,  5944. 

Cod  fish,  most  injurious  to  salmon,  especially  in 
seasons  when  the  food  supply  in  the  sea  is 
scanty — Milne,  6719. 

Dog  fish,  injury  done  by — Holt,  5377 ; Petrie „ 
6596,  6606  ; Oram,  10432.  Very  numerous — 
Murphy,  8861-64;  Doherty,  8958-62;  Shan- 
non, 9618.  Caught  with  mackerel  nets  in 
great  numbers — Holt,  10944. 

Glasson — Shannon,  9618. 

Grevlord,  very  numerous  and  destructive — 
O'Neill,  4649-50. 

Jelly  fish  in  Scotland  more  injurious  than  in 
Ireland  ; often  ruin  the  whole  season’s  fishing — 
Hector,  5360—76;  Holt,  6204-8.  Injurious  to 
mackerol  fishing — Holt,  10901. 

Pike— 

Exist  in  great  numbers — Hewson,  5038. 

Have  increased  in  number,  a cause  of  the  deple- 
tion of  salmon — Drohan,  1271-72,  1365-74; 
Moore,  5164.  On  the  Lee — Dunscombe,  8073; 
Caldwell,  9980,  9990.  On  Moy— Shannon, 
9817.  .Formerly  were  none  in  Moy ; now  they 
are  very  destructive  in  that  river — Knox , 9673, 
9676-78. 

Destructive  to  smolts — Wilson,  5022,  5047-51; 
Webb,  10111 ; M'Kean,  10147. 

Should  be  destroyed  as  much  as  possible 
O' Callaghan;  Westropp,  4249;  while  spawning 
—Hewson,  5060,  5098 ; Holt,  5944;  Knox, 
9673. 
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3?isb,  Predacious — (continued). 

Great  difficulty  in  destroying- — Moore , 5164-66  j 
have  been  greatly  diminished  on  Lough  Gill  by 
shooting — Palmer,  9764. 

Trout  as  bait  for — O' Callaghan-  Westropp,  427 1 ; 
Bolt,  6224-25. 

Pollock  injurious  to  smolts — Holt,  5944 ; Milne, 
6719. 6786. 

Porpoises  frighten  salmon  away  — Fleming, 
4900-4;  Holt,  5944.  Injury  done  by  in 
Shannon — Mackey,  7203-6. 

Sharks  could  hardly  be  injurious  to  salmon — 
Holt,  5944,  10944.  Small  sharks  injurious — 
Oram,  10432. 

■Shad  caught  in  Blackwater,  a worthless  fish — 
Foley,  9389,  9392-408. 

Threshers  and  finners  destructive  — O'Neill, 
4650-57.  _ 

Trout  injurious  to  salmon — Shannon,  9618. 

(See  also  Seals). 

Fisheries  ; 

The  Inland  Fisheries  are  of  great  national 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  subsidised — 
Hornsby,  31 ; Penrose,  8291  ; Morris,  8765. 
Ought  to  be  under  Government  supervision — 
Fenton,  9679.  (See  also  Conservators,  Boards 
of;  Hatcheries). 

Necessity  of  grant  of  public  money  for  support 
of — Hamilton,  1849 ; Dale,  3852,  3920. 

A large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  Sea 
Fisheries,  while  none  Las  been  expended  on 
Inland  Fisheries,  though  the  latter  are  incom- 
parably the  more  valuable — Place,  581. 

'The  Sea  Fisheries  and  Inland  Fisheries  ought  to 
be  in  touch  with  one  another — Morris,  659, 
681-82. 

A continued  depression  of  the  Net  Fisheries 
would  be  a source  of  great  hardship  to  a large 
class  of  persons  on  the  Shannon — Reeves,  483a; 
at  Youghal — Kennedy,  949,  956 ; to  a number 
of  people  in  Kenmare  District — Dobbs,  7621; 
in  Wexford — Cullen,  10799. 

Inland  Fisheries  ought  to  be  self-supporting — 
Rochfort,  1036  ; Maguire,  3544. 

English  and  Scotch  fisheries  compared — Holt, 
6068-72. 

Scotch  and  Irish  fisheries  compared — Milne, 

6801-7. 

Inspectors  of  Fisheries — 

Powers  of  should  be  increased — Longfield,  1100. 
Refusal  of  Inspectors  to  pass  bye-law  to  check 
illegal  fishing — Leonard,  3730-45,  3759-64, 
3767-809 

Useful  bye-law  passed  establishing  minimum 
penalty  for  poaching — Welply,  4586. 

Useful  bye-law  passed  x-egulating  nets  at  Limerick 
and  Athlone — Place,  55 1-56, 565 ; Poe  Hosford, 
762;  Hewson,  5055-57.  (See  also  Legis- 
lation). 

Injury  done  to  Dundalk  District  by  the  fact  of 
two  open  times  having  been  established  at 
Annagassan  River — Russell,  4041,  4044-47. 
Changes  in  close  season,  power  of  Inspectors  in 
regard  to — Hornsby  (4). 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  regulate  the 
close  seasons  for  various  rivers — Drohan,  1272, 
1484-85  ; Brown,  4475-76  ; Mackey,  7209-14. 
The  appointment  of  bailifls  should  be  taken  from 
the  Board  of  Conservators — Power,  2932-33 ; 
and  of  Inspectors  of — Poe  Hosford , 826-28  ; 
FitzGerald,  7501-4. 

The  clerks  of  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be 
under  control  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries — 
Hornsby  (4);  Poe  Hosford,  826;  Maguire 
3553-54 ; Conner,  6008. 


Fisheries — (continued). 

The  Inspectors  should  have  under  them  a 
working  Board  of  Inspectors  of  three  persons 
for  each  salmon-producing  county  of  Ireland, 
this  Board  to  supersede  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators— Hayes,  6463. 

Inspectors  should  have  power  to  control  the 
drainage  sluices — Crawford,  2271. 

Funds  of,  should  be  increased — Place,  513; 

Longfield,  1090—91  ; Hayes,  6463. 

Supervision  of  hatcheries  by  Inspectors — Caul- 
field Brown,  4449-50. 

The  present  law,  providing  that  the  expense  of 
the  inquiry  as  to  close  time  must  be  borne  by 
the  applicants,  ought  to  be  repealed — Hornsby 
(4) ; Russell,  404 1,  4044-47. 

The  power  of  granting  or  refusing  exemptions 
from  erecting  gratings  at  mills  should  be  vested 
in  a body  entirely  free  from  bias,  such  as 
Board  of  Trade  or  Agricultural  Department — 
Webb,  10087,  10108,  10121-23;  101:12-33. 
Regulation  of  nets  by — Place,  551-56,  565  ; 

Poe  Hosford,  762  ; Hewson,  5055-37. 

Should  have  power  to  restrict  netting—  Longfield, 
1090-91 ; Caulfield  Brown,  4475-76. 

Should  have  power, — if  in  their  judgment  nets  of 
more  than  a particular  length  cannot  be 
usefully  employed  in  a particular  channel 
without  infringing  the  provisions  ns  regards 
stretching  nets  across  a river; — in  that  case  to 
prohibit  nets  of  more  than  a specified  length 
in  such  channel—  Conner,  5967a-68  ; Van- 
sittart,  7122. 

Defective  state  of  present  law  prevents  Inspectors 
from  carrying  out  necessary  improvements  in 
passes — Jones,  1393-96  ; Woolsey,  4034. 

Should  have  power  to  construct  proper  passes — 
M-Cormack,  1733  ; Crawford,  2260-63,  2316  ; 
Switzer,  7265  ; White,  7272-75  ; Crofton, 
8655-56,  8714. 

Inspectors  should  have  the  services  of  an  engineer 
at  their  disposal — Longfield,  1100,  1138-42; 
Drohan,  1479-80. 

All  important  prosecutions  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Inspectors — Place,  513  ; Hayes,  6463. 
Should  be  no  appeal  from  findings  of — Drohan , 
1479, 1481-84. 

Should  be  no  appeal  from  decision  of,  as  to 
shortening  of  nets — Caulfield  Brown,  447  6-78. 
Should  be  appeal  in  “ negative”  matters,  e.g.  re- 
fusal to  make  a bye-law,  &c. — M'Dermott, 
5548-50. 

Central  Authority — 

A strong  Central  Department  for  the  government 
of  the  fisheries  ought  to  be  established  in 
Ireland — Earl  of  Warwick,  379. 

With  larger  powers  than  present  Fishery  Board — 
Kennedy,  954. 

Should  lie  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
experts;  bye-laws  should  have  the  force  of 
law  without  confirmation  by  Privy  Council; 
should  hold  the  balance  between  anglers’ 
and  netters’  interests — Rochfort,  1054-57; 
Traill,  3934-35. 

Should  be  the  Inspectors,  with  enlarged  powe** 
and  more  funds — Longfield,  1090. 

With  Government  grant — Mansergh,  1455. 
Should  supersede  Boards  of  Conservators — 
Power,  2932. 

The  Department  should  be  free  from  any  external 
control — Maguire,  3549-51. 

It  should  carry  out  all  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  fishery  laws — Maguire,  3553. 

Should  consist  of  experts  and  act  without  super- 
vision of  Privy  Council — FitzHerbert,  6424. 

3 P 2 
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Fisheries — (continued?). 

Should  have  some  such  powers  as  the  Fish- 
mongers Company,  and  employ  inspectors  to 
detect  illegal  traffic  in  salmon — Conner,  5898. 

The  bailiffs  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  Inspectors  or  Central  Authority — 
Maguire,  3553-54,  3580-81  ; Fenton,  9679. 

Clerks  of  Boards  of  Conservators  should  be  under 
control  of  the  Government  Inspectors  or 
Central  Authority — M dguire,  3553-54. 

Should  provide  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
hatcheries  in  the  principal  l'ivers — Stenning, 
3644-46;  Holt,  (263). 

Should  provide  funds  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  rivers — Traill,  3938. 

Should  have  funds  for  constructing  proper  salmon 
passes — Traill,  3934 ; Holt,  6023. 

Scientific  investigation  by — (See  Scientific  In- 
vestigation). 

Agricultural  Department — 

The  fisheries  ought  not  to  be  put  under  the 
control  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  but 
have  a separate  department  of  their  own — 
Longfield,  1101-43 ; Mansergh,  1456 ; Maguire, 
3547-51. 

The  new  Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to 
establish  hatcheries  under  the  control  of  ex- 
perts who  would  investigate  the  habits  of 
salmon — Russell,  4059-61. 

“Several  fisheries”  excluded  from  all  benefit 
under  Agricultural  Grant — Garvey,  9700. 

Fisheries  not  benefited  by  the  Agricultural 
Grant — Stuart,  1010. 

Proprietors  of  Fisheries — 

The  interests  of  the  upper  and  lower  proprietors 
are  identical— Malloch,  2821-22;  Hewson,  5059. 

Upper  proprietors  do  not  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  fisheries — M‘Dermott,  5528  ; 
Frewen,  7698.  ( See  also  under  Protection). 

Should  contribute — Lyons,  10505. 

Riparian  proprietors  at  Killaloe  will  not  con- 
tribute— Lefroy,  7067-68. 

Upper  proprietors  on  Moy  do  not  contribute — 
Garvey,  9700. 

The  interest  of  upper  water  fisheries  tends  to  the 
ultimate  interest  of  the  public  fisheries — Jones , 
1397. 

Complaints  of  upper  proprietors  on  Suir  as  to 
the  fresh  water  netting — M‘Cormack,  8434-51. 

Present  method  of  fishing  by,  is  ruinous — 
Malloch,  2853-54. 

Want  of  harmony  between  upper  aud  lower  pro- 
prietors—Hewson,  5059-60 ; Mackey,  7209. 

Combination  among — 

Difficulty  in  arranging  combinations  among  pro- 
prietors—  Mansergh,  1453-54. 

Good  effects  produced  by  combination  among  the 
proprietors  of  the  Tay  for  the  reduction  of  nets 
— H/aftoc/t,  2736-52,  2756-59,2765-68,  2781— 
85.  On  Dee — Hector,  5378-80  ; Holt,  6022  ; 
Moore,  6299. 

Would  be  productive  of  much  good,  but  is  im- 
possible in  Ireland — Rochfort,  1045-54 ; Long- 
field,  1095-98  ; Hamilton,  1851 ; Knox,  9693— 
98  ; Beamish,  3483-6,  3491. 

Through  want  of  funds  and  public  fishing— 
Power,  2910-11;  Butler,  3145-65;  Foley 
3243-46  ; Courtney,  3277-79 ; Carey,  3399- 
401,3432-38;  Warden,  4008-19  ; Vansittart, 
7175-79.  ’ 

Combinations  like  the  Fishermen’s  Club  and 
Anglers’  Club,  though  lasting  for  some  time, 
are  not  persevered  in  long  enough  to  do  per-’ 
manent  good  —Dale,  3861-71,  3887,  3901 
3916-17,  3928  5 


Fisheries — ( continued ). 

Association  of  Fishermen  on  Nore— Ryan  9091  - 
Ireland,  9194-95.  ’ » 

Benefit  to  fisheries  from — Pander,  9134-52  9154 
9156-59;  Dwan,  9450-56. 

Successful  co  operative  system  in  vogue  at 
Culdaff — Fleming,  4823-24,  4826-29,  4831 

Combination  among  all  the  proprietors  for  the 
erection  of  a hatchery  would  be  the  ideal 
solution,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  effect  this 
— Moore,  6303-20. 

An  attempt  to  form  a combination  might  be 
successful  — M'Clure,  2860-62,  2876-77  • 

Oram , 10425-30. 

A combination  could  be  obtained  if  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  it  were  equally  distributed  among 
netters  and  anglers — Maguire,  3555-59,  3576- 
79. 


Fishery  Board,  Scotoh  : 

Constitution,  funds,  and  work  of — Holt,  6051-67. 


Fishmongers  Company  : 

Towse,  597,  656 ; Morris,  657,  687. 

Has  checked  poaching  by  seizure  of  illegally 
caught  fish  in  the  annual  close  time — Place, 
557. 

Risk  involved  in  seizing  fish  suspected  to  be 
illegal  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  close 
time  for  different  rivers  in  same  district — 
Place,  566. 

Seizure  of  unseasonable  salmon  by,  and  prosecu- 
tions brought  against  the  consignors  of  such — 
Towse,  597-608. 

The  facilities  given  by  railway  companies  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  officers  of  to  inspect 
way-bills,  (fee.,  proved  a great  help  in  putting 
down  the  illegal  traffic  in  salmon — Morris,  658. 


Fixed  Engines  : 

Those  that  have  been  fished  legally  under  a title 
previous  to  1862  should  not  be  interfered  with 
— Hornsby,  72-4. 

In  the  interests  of  the  upper  proprietors,  fixed 
engines  ought  to  be  abolished — Hayes,  6463. 

Project  for  acquiring  a river  free  from  fixed 
engines  difficult  to  realise — Hornsby,  75-80. 

Fixed  engines  in  the  Shannon — Poe  Hosford, 
743. 

The  owner  of  a several  fishery  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  all  the  tributary  streams  leading  into 
it  should  have  the  right  to  use  a fixed  engine — 
Musgrave,  5845-55,  5863-64. 

All  weirs  should  be  defined  as  fixed  engines — 
Fitzllerbcrt,  6419. 

Should  not  be  allowed  within  three  miles  of  the 
defined  mouth  of  the  river,  unless  the  owner 
is  also  owner  of  a several  fishery  in  the  whole 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries — Hayes,  6463. 


Foyle  : 

(See  Bailiffs,  Conservators,  Drainage,  Hatch- 
eries, Nets,  Poisoning,  Protection.) 

Description  of — Moore,  88—101,  163—67,  175, 
214-15,  227,  250-55,  261-66, 267-78;  M'Der 
molt,  5528-45. 

Little  angling  done  on  Foyl &— -Moore,  159. 

No  destruction  of  smolts  in — Moore,  205;  ot 
spents,  261,  266. 


Fry — See  Smolts  and.  Fry. 
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Hatcheries —(continued}. 


Galway  : 

District — Hudson,  5811—5834. 

Fishery — Milne,  6708—13 ; Hallett,  10282,  et  seq. ; 
Perry,  10385. 

Swallow  holes,  abstraction  of  water  by,  attempted 
remedies — Hallett,  10288, 10351—57  ; 0 Hara, 
10364 ; Townsend,  10463;  Joyce , 10525-32, 
10541. 

Drain  crowded  with  fish,  regulations  as  to  open- 
ing sluice  gates  to  allow  fish  to  ascend — Hallett, 
10327-31 ; Townsend,  10477-80. 

Weirs  at — ( See  Weirs.) 

Netting  in  the  drain ‘'should  not  be  allowed — 
O’Hara,  10359—63. 

Depletion  of—  (-See  under  Salmon). 

Germany  : 

German  salmon — Cooper,  290,  3 16-1  6a. 

Benefit  to  German  fisheries  resulting  from  arti- 
ficial propagation — Pov:er,  2894  ; Holt,  6023  ; 
carried  on  by  the  Government — Frewen,  7659. 

Fisheries  in  Weser  entirely  dependent  on 
hatcheries — Moore,  150. 

Gill,  Lough  : 

Hewson,  5054-55  ; Palmer,  9754,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Glbncar : 

Hewson,  5063. 

Grilse — See  Peal  under  Salmon. 


H 


At  Ballysadare — Cooper,  290,  322-25;  Fenton, 
9775-76. 

Newtowuate-vart  (Foyle) — Moore,  134-36,  175; 
numoer  of  ova,  249,  256-60  ; Fleming,  4852  ; 
M‘ Dermott,  5565-68,5557-93,  5599,  5605-18, 
5668-81,  5690-701. 

Bandon — Stenning,  3585, et  seq.;  Caulfield  Brown, 
4438. 

Bann — Moore,  432-42,  6357-58;  M1  Dermott, 
5620-22. 

Bush — Longfield,  1092;  Douglas,  4411-17, 
4420-21. 

At  Lismore — Earl  of  Warwick , 406—10 ; Harold, 
1227-2S ; Drohan,  1269  ; Foley,  1558-73, 
1623-62,  9305-6. 

Inistiogue — Hamilton,  1826-33, 1841-49,  1931— 
43  ; Morris,  8718—19. 

Black  Castle — Osborne,  2025-30  ; FitzHerbert, 
2179 ; at  first  supported  by  tidal  fishermen, 
but  not  so  now — Goddingtan,  2134  ; Maguire, 
3515-29  ; FitzHerben-t,  6425-29,  6437-53. 

Navan — Osborne,  2031. 

Kilrea — English,  4731. 

OnSlaney — Hall- Dare,  2349-55,  2365-67, 2371- 
403;  Sim,  2424-31,  2437,  2454-59,  2461-80, 
2502 ; Coobnan,  10637 ; Pottinger,  10863, 
10691,  10695. 

On  Kerry  Blackwater — M'Clure,  2628-33,  -639, 
2687-94,  2720-31 ; Dobbs,  7545. 

At  Oaragh  Lake— M'Clure,  2858  ; Power,  2987- 
90. 

In  Scotland — Malloch,  2807-1 1 ; Stenning,  3610, 

On  Laune — Power,  2893-96,  2999-3012. 

At  Waterville — Butler,  3020, 3024-25,  3068-88. 

At  Muckross — Foley,  3215-21,  3258;  Courtney, 
3272 ; Leonard,  3753-4. 

At  Killamey-  -Hensey,  3309. 


At  Skibbereen — Carey,  3396-97. 

At  Burrishoole — Oram,  10420. 

At  Connemara — O'Hara  10370-74. 

Inverbeg — Stenning,  3598-607. 

Killorglin — Leoimrd,  3754. 

Screeb — St.  George,  5759-62,  5779-99  ; Lyons, 
10507. 

On  Erne — Moore,  6268-82,  6289,  6354-74; 

Creighton,  9825-56. 

Owenea — Wilson,  6468,  6475-87. 

In  Letterkenuy  District — Flattery,  6497. 
Knocklofty — Gearon,  9253-54. 

Adare — FitzGerald,  7511-12. 

Unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  forth- 
coming as  regards  hatcheries — Hallett,  10331, 
10350. 

The  establishment  of  hatcheries  is  much  needed 
— Longfield,  1092  ; Penrose,  1153  ; Ellis,  6947— 

48 ; Lefroy,  7103. 

On  a large  scale  — Foley,  1577,  9273;  Fitz- 
Herbert,  2181-3;  Sim,  2459  ; Malloch,  2735; 
Power,  2890-94, 2986 ; Butler,  3145  ; Hensey, 
3309  ; Beamish,  3498  ; Leonard,  3909,  3920 ; 
Brown,  4438—39  ; Dennehy,  8063—64  ; Thorp , 
8520;  Gearon,  9255 ; Dinsmore,  10185;  Oram, 
10422;  Pottinger,  10683. 

As  in  America — Goodbody,  5459,  5461,  5483. 

If  properly  conducted  are  most  beneficial — Holt, 
6024  ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6025 ; Lyons,  10508. 
Hatcheries,  in  general,  should  be  established  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense — Moore,  139- 
40  ; Place,  581  ; Towse,  609  ; Morris,  659  ; as 
is  the  case  in  America — Kennedy,  949,  955 — 
56,  962-66  ; Stuart,  1009  ; Longfield,  1099. 

By  the  Government  —Harold,  1232-33;  Fitz- 
Herbert, 6426  ; Hensey,  3309-26  ; Stenning r 
3644-49  ; Brown,  4444 ; O'Neill,  4661-63 ; 
McDermott,  5599  ; Holt  (263 ) ; Cleary,  6557 
Dennehy,  8063 ; Morris,  8720;  Cullen,  1OS02 ;. 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7817,  7861—65;  Penrose,. 
8276,  8289-95. 

Hatcheries  should  be  established  on  the  principal 
breeding  rivers,  the  initial  cost  to  be  advanced 
by  the  Government,  the  interest  on  the  loans- 
to  be  paid  one-half  by  the  owners  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Government  for  the 
public  good  as  in  America — Fleming,  4852-60. 
The  Government  should  give  a grant  in  aid  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  of  each  Board  of 
Conservators,  either  one-third  or  one- half ; 
Pottinger,  10683  ; or  under  Government  super- 
vision to  prevent  mistakes  taking  place,  such  as 
turning  fry  into  brackish  water-  -Frewen, 
7657-59,  7692-93. 

Hatcheries  should  be  established  when  a decline 
has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  destroyers 
of  salmon,  the  necessary  funds  to  be  advanced 
by  Government  and  repaid  by  Conservators  in 
annual  instalments — Knox,  9673. 

The  existing  hatcheries  should  be  helped  by  small 
grants  and  inspected  by  an  expert,  and  those 
that  were  doing  well  might  be  helped  by 
Government,  but  Government  hatcheries 
should  not  be  started  at  present — Lord 
Massy,  6026. 

Hatcheries  should  be  established  in  places  ful- 
filling the  following  conditions — (1)  where 
sufficient  supply  of  fish  can  be  obtained  ; (2) 
where  fry  can  be  put  in  streams  free  from 
turbines ; (3)  where  no  poison  or  deleterious 
matter  exists ; (4)  where  there  is  a considerable 
flow  of  water ; (5)  where  there  are  no  eels  or 
brown  trout— M‘Dermott,  5599 ; Holt  (263), 
6229-31,  6234. 
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Hatcheries — ( continued ). 

The  benefit  of  hatcheries  is  not  confined  wholly 
to  the  river  in  which  they  are  placed — Holt 
(263),  6144-45,  6229  ; Frewen,  7694-97; 
Morris , 8741-42. 

It  is  best  to  breed  from  the  largest  parents,  the 
last  run  of  fish  should  not  be  depended  on,  as 
in  many  rivers  the  finest  fish  run  early — Ilolt 
(263),  6251. 

Hatcheries  should  be  established,  but  not  nearer 
the  sea  than  25  or  30  miles — Harold,  1226-28  ; 
Foley , 3259. 

Should  be  established  at  top  of  rivers  in  order  to 
depart  from  nature  as  little  as  possible — 
Welply,  4608-10. 

Marine  hatcheries  not  successful — Holt,  6232-35. 

At  present  hatcheries  being  maintained  by  private 
money  are  established  not  with  a view  to 
benefit  the  fisheries  as  a whole,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  proprietors  alone — 
Moore,  141-43 ; Towse,  609. 

Are  abandoned  after  a few  years  working — 
Warden,  4029-37. 

Existing  hatcheries  have  not  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory— Brown,  4451-52  ; Tynan,  10589. 

Proprietors  will  not  establish  hatcheries  out  of 
their  own  money,  as  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  fish  so  hatched  will  ever  reach  their 
fisheries  on  returning  from  the  sea — Rochfort, 
1043-50;  Longfield,  1095-99;  Harold,  1234; 
Musgrave,  5838, 5840 ; Dennehy,  8064 ; Oram, 
10420, 10422. 

A combination  amongst  all  the  persons  benefited 
to  defray  cost  of,  difficult  to  realise — Moore, 
6303-16,  6349-53  ; Munn,  9899. 

Upper  proprietors  will  not  subscribe  to  the  cost 
on  account  of  the  overnettings  below  them — 
Earl  of  Warwick,  400  ; Vansittart,  7138. 

Want  of  funds  prevents  establishment  of — 
Reeves,  6860-63. 

As  to  whether  salmon  return  to  the  same  river 
from  which  they  proceeded  when  hatched — 
Holt,  5930-36;  Dennehy,  8064-66. 

Economical  superiority  of  artificial  to  natural 
propagation — Frewen,  7714-15. 

Hatcheries  are  not  a universal  cure  for  the  de- 
pletion of  salmon — Hornsby  (6) ; Moore,  144, 
147-49  ; Stenning,  3650—53  ; Dale,  3912-13  ; 
M'Dermott,  5523  ; Moore , 6282,  6303. 

"Will  not  suffice  unless  the  over-fishing  of  peal  is 
also  prevented — Mackey,  7206. 

Fisheries  have  declined  equally  where  hatcheries 
exist,  and  where  they  do  not — Petrie,  6590. 

Natural  breeding  would  be  much  better — Warden, 
4038-39  ; Miss  Little,  9551,  9 ',86. 

' The  wishes  of  the  large  proprietors  should  decide 
whether  a hatchery  should  be  established  or 
not  in  a river — Miss  Little,  9564-74. 

Where  there  are  good  natural  spawning  beds  there 
is  no  necessity  for  hatcheries  except  in  times  of 
extraordinary  depletion—  Douglas,  44 1 1 44 1 6- 
17. 

..Hatcheries  are  useful  to  restore  a river  that  has 
become  depleted  through  neglect ; but  when 
the  river  is  properly  stocked,  natural  spawning, 
where  possible,  is  to  be  preferred — Hallett. 
10331,  10348-50. 

Its  takes  five  or  six  years  before  any  marked 
change  takes  place  in  a river — FitzHerbert 
6426 ; Frewen,  7642-44. 

Hatcheries  are  useful  where  there  are  no  natural 
spawning  beds ; but  where  the  latter  exist  they 
are  much  to  be  preferred— Manser gh,  1440  • 
Maguire,  3542-43 ; O'Hara,  10371. 

To  prevent  spawning  fish  from  ascending  small 
tributaries  would  be  better  than  to  establish 
hatcheries  — Drohan , 1322a-24.  (See  also 
Protection.) 


Hatcheries — (continued). 

Cost  of  hatcheries — Moore,  134-36,  175  256 
Cooper , 322;  Harold,  1252;  Foley,  1624—34  - 
Hamilton,  1841-42;  Hall-Dare,  2354- 
M'Clure,  2640-42.  2687;  Power,  2896  : Butler 
3069,  3086-87  ; Stenning,  3632-88 ; Caulfield 
■Brown , 4445  ; M'Dermott,  5596-99  • Fit- 
Herbert,  6426,  G438-44 ; Lloyd- Vaughan 
6931-32;  in  America — Frewen,  7655—56  - 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7862-64  ; Oram,  10421.  ’ 

Compulsory  powers  should  be  granted  for  obtain- 
ing ground  for  hatcheries — M'Dermott,  5594- 
95. 

Asphalted  tin  boxes  liable  to  rust— Moore 
6359-61. 

Artificially  hatched  fry  must  be  either  kept  in 
ponds  at  first  or  else  liberated  at  the  top  of 
some  small  tributary,  otherwise  they  are 
devoured  by  trout  and  birds  of  prey — Frewen 
7657,  7725. 

Mortality  amongst  fry  brought  out  in  hatcheries 
from  want  of  food—  Moore,  242-46  ; M'Dermott 
5604-84. 

After  absorption  of  umbilical  sac — Moore,  442 
465-67  ; M'Dermott,  5581-84. 

When  put  into  river — Foley,  1571-73;  Fitz- 
Herbert, 6426. 

Immense  loss  in — Moore,  6276-77. 

A small  proportion — Sim,  2473  ; M'Clure,  2643— 
45. 

Cannabalism  among  —Foley,  1573,  1649-53; 
Moore,  6370-74;  FitzHerbert,  6426;  Creighton, 
9825,  9827,  9835. 

Malicious  introduction  of  predacious  fish — Holt, 
6024. 

Fry  brought  out  in  hatcheries  lose  the  instinct  of 
self-preservatiou — Wilson,  5022-24. 

Salmon  bred  in  hatcheries  cramped  in  growth 
owing  to  confinement — Miss  Little,  9565. 

Destruction  of  fry  by  birds — St.  George,  5797 ; 
Holt,  6024. 

Destruction  of  fry  by  trout — Moore,  6372. 

Artificial  feeding  of — Moore,  247,  467 ; Hamilton, 
1843;  Sim,  2469;  Butler,  3083-85;  Fitz- 
Herbert, 6448—50  ; Creighton,  9825,  9830-34, 
9845-647,9850-51. 

Difficulty  of  getting  fish  to  stock  hatcheries — 
Moore,  442-43.  Necessity  to  provide  a salmon 
trap. 

Difficulty  of  getting  pure  water — Foley,  1579-81. 

Interference  with  nature — Holt,  6024. 

Fry  should  he  turned  into  rivers  immediately 
after  being  hatched — Cooper,  292  ; Moore,  446; 
Stenning,  3697-98  ; Creighton,  9825-27,  9838. 

Should  not  be  turned  into  river  until  they  have 
changed  their  scales — Earl  of  Warwick,  372, 
390-1  ; Holt,  6023. 

Should  be  kept  a year  in  rearing  ponds  if  possible 
— FitzHerbert,  6426. 

Almost  all  the  ova  are  brought  out  in  hatcheries, 
while  if  left  to  nature  a great  portion  perishes 
—Moore,  144-45  ; Holt,  6023  ; Munn,  9885. 
( See  also  Ova.) 

Better  to  spend  money  on  a well-managed 
hatchex'y  than  on  bad  bailiffs — Moore,  146. 

Hatcheries  counteract  the  harm  done  by  drainage 
Moore,  145,  215-16. 

As  to  whether  hatcheries  or  preservation  would 
be  more  useful  depends  on  the  circumstances 
of  each  locality — Hornsby,  60-1. 

Their  usefulness  depends  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
servation in  the  district — Moore , 150, 
Herring  Nets: 

Would  be  most  efficient  in  catching  smolts  if  used 
for  that  purpose — Holt,  6219-23. 

Injury  done  to  salmon  by — Penrose,  1160-61, 
1184,  1195  ; Phelan,  8798 ; Holt,  10942.  Very 
small — Fleming,  4921-23. 
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Herring  Nets — ( continued ). 

Poaching  by  herring-net  fishermen — Caulfield 
Brown,  4503;  Wei  ply,  4618;  Moore,  6296; 
Hamilton,  6519. 

Fry  are  not  caught  by — Murphy,  8857. 

Destroy  any  amount  of  fry — Petrie,  5126-40, 
5149-50. 

May  be  a cause  of  the  depletion  of  salmon — 
Dunscombe,  8073,  8133—39;  Brennan,  8126— 
29. 

Herring  fishing  with  ring  nets  off  Aran  Islands 
injurious  to  inland  rivers  and  lakes — Flattery, 
6497,  6499-503.  ( See  also  Fisheries.) 

I- 

Ilen: 

Description  of — Carey,  3412-25,  3428-31,  3460- 
68 ; M‘ Cotter,  7916. 

Poisoning  on — Carey,  3365-72  ; Beamish,  3470- 
71,  3480-81,  3487-90. 

( See  Salmon,  depletion  of.) 

Inver: 

Fishery  at — St.  George,  5731. 

Irish  Millowners’  Defence  Association  : 

Webb,  10075,  et  eeq. 

All  members  of  have  gratings,  but  of  different 
width,  before  their  turbines — Webb,  10079. 
Irish  Water  Power  Industries  Association  : 
Goodbody,  5458,  et  seq.  Mills  owned  by  members 
of — Goodbody,  5461-69  ; Brown,  11014. 

No  injured  smolts  have  ever  been  seen  in  tail 
races  of  mills  owned  by  members  of — ShacJcle- 
ton,  11041. 

K- 

Kells  River  : 

Description  of—  Dinsmore,  10174 ; Irwin,  10209— 
19. 

Four  mills  in  a distance  of  ten  miles — Moles, 
10019. 

No  salmon  in  at  present,  only  doloughans — 
Dinsmore,  10174. 

Salmon  banished  from  by  pollution — Moles, 
10018-19,  10035-39  ; Irwin,  10209-12. 
Dye-stuff  most  prevalent  is  an  extract  of  log- 
wood, and  does  not  injure  fish — Dinsmore, 
10173. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Kelts.  (See  Spents)  : 

Kill aries  : 

Fisheries  in  — Mortimer,  10542—69 ; Tynan, 
10570,  et  seq. 

Depleton  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Killarnet.  (See  Conservators,  Hatcheries,  Nets, 
Poisoning)  : 

Fisheries  at — Power,  2897,  2925-32 ; Hensey, 
3293-95. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Rod  fishing  at — Hensey,  3300. 

Poaching  at — Hensey,  3309. 

Immense  number  of  cormorants — Cronin,  7794— 
96. 

Killorglin.  (See  Caragh,  Laune,  Maine,  Hatche- 
ries.) 

L- 

Laokagh  : 

Fishery  at—  Hayes,  6460. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Laune : 

Fisheries  at — rower,  2878. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Leannon  : 

Fishery  at — Hewson,  5065,  5083, 5088—92. 
Protection  of , good — Hewson,  5088. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 


Fisheries  at — Dale,  3850  ; Earl  of  Bandon,  7817, 
et  seq. ; Dunscombe,  8073,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of.  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Fishermen’s  Society — Dale,  3852. 

Anglers’  Club — Dale,  3852. 

Steam  launch  to  prevent  illegal  fishing  with  drift 
nets — Dunscombe,  8074-75,  8092-94. 

Gun-boat  for  protection  of — Galgey,  S269. 

Legislation  : 

The  Act  of  1863,  passed  with  the  intention  of 
improving  angling  and  depressing  net  fishing, 
has  not  affected  the  net  fishing — Hornsby,  28 ; 
introduction  of  netting  in  upper  reaches  con- 
sequent on — Garvey,  9699-700. 

There  are  only  one-third  of  the  number  in  1862  of 
fixed  nets  on  Shannon  at  present,  but  drift  nets 
were  introduced  after  1862 — Beeves,  477-83. 
Act  of  1863  was  passed  with  the  object  of 
annihilating  all  the  tidal  fisheries — Pace,  537. 
Act  of  of  1863 — Place,  565;  Vansittart,  7110. 
Action  should  be  taken  to  assist  the  fulfilment  of 
the  object  of  the  Act  of  1863  in  the  matter  of 
supplying  a larger  quantity  of  fish  to  the  upper 
“ preserves  ” for  angling  and  breeding  purposes 
— Shannon,  9618. 

Act  of  1842  was  a fair  one  to  all  parties — Beeves, 
482-83. 

Present  law  presses  hard  upon  mill-owners ; it  is 
a bad  law,  hut  has  been  carried  out  as  well  as 
it  could  be  by  the  Fishery  Inspectors — Good- 
body,  5461,  5470,  5478. 

It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the  present  law — 
Prohibiting  chloride  of  lime  being  allowed  to  flow 
into  rivers — Moore,  414. 

Unguarded  turbines — Moore,  432 ; Munn , 9875. 
Deleterious  matter  from  mills  being  allowed  to 
flow  into  rivers — Moore,  474. 

The  raising  of  weirs  without  providing  fish- 
passes — Kennedy,  10235-38. 

Flax -water  being  allowed  to  flow  into  rivers — 
Moore,  195-98;  Munn,  9880. 

The  exportation  Act — Morris,  658. 

Law  inefficient  to  deal  with  poisoning — Conner,. 
5986. 

Necessity  for  enforcing  the  law  compelling  owners 
of  fishing  boats  to  have  their  names  painted 
thereon — Lloyd- Vaughan,  6913. 

Defective  state  of  the  English  law — (1)  as  to 
protection  of  water  motors  from  entrance  of 
fry ; (2)  as  regards  pollution — Moore,  6302. 
Doubtful  state  of  the  present  law  dealing  with 
fixed  engines,  makes  it  difficult  to  combat 
poaching  by  means  of  stil  nets — Hensey,  3310-  - 
12. 

Proceedings  as  to  the  legality  of  using  stil  net — 
Moore,  420-21,  425-27. 

Judgment  of  blaster  of  Rolls  with  regard  to- 
illegal  fishing  at  Croraane — Leonard,  3743-45,. 
3764-74,  3809-13. 

In  a case  decided  in  1897,  it  was  decided  that; 
the  complainant  in  summary  prosecutions  under 
the  Fishery  Acts  is  entitled  to  full  costs  and 
expenses  incurred — Towae , 607. 

Fishery  case  ac  present  before  the  House  of 
Lords  as  to  legality  of  trout  net  fishing — 
Morris,  5264. 

Proposed  amendments — 

Legislation  as  to  fisheries  should  be  entirely  by 
bye-laws — Holt  (264). 

Imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine  should 
be  inflicted  for  a second  or  subsequent  fishery 
offence. — Jones,  1399  ; for  poaching,  especially 
at  night — FiUHerbert,  2169. 
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Legislation — (continued. ) 

Imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a fine  should 
be  inflicted  on  persons  poaching  during  Nov- 
ember and  December—  Fitzllerbert,  6424. 
Imprisonment  with  hard  labour  should  be  in- 
flicted for  night  poaching— J ones,  1399. 

The  Privy  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
amend  bye-laws — Conner,  6009. 

The  laws  against  poaching  in  close  season  should 
be  made  more  severe,  and  heavier  penalties 
imposed  —Shannon,  9618. 

Licences  should  be  forfeited  for  repeated  con- 
victions, convictions  to  be  endorsed  on  licence — 
Jones,  1393  ; Mansergh,  1454. 

Stringent  provisions  ought  to  be  made  against 
the  use  of  dynamite  or  explosives  for  poaching 
purposes — Jones , 1393. 

Analysed  samples  of  water  taken  from  places 
where  fish  are  poisoned  should  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  Court  as  is  the  case  with  samples 
in  prosecutions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act — King,  10265. 

Conservators  should  have  powers  to  construct 
fish  passes  at  public  expense — Jones,  1393. 
Conservators  should  have  power  to  increase  the 
licence  duty  above  the  maximum  laid  down  by 
the  present  Act — Moore,  121-29,  447  ; Rock- 
fort,  1036 ; Jones,  1396;  M'Cormack,  1744  ; 
Hamilton,  1849  ; M'Clure,  2664 ; Leonard, 
3794-6 ; Warden,  3990.  (See  also  Licences.) 
Conservators  should  be  empowered  to  impose  a 
licence  for  trout  fishing  — O’Hara,  10366, 
10376. 

The  holder  of  a fishing  licence  should  have  power 
to  demand,  on  production  of  his  licence,  the 
production  of  a licence  by  any  person  having  or 
using  a fixed  engine — Jones,  1396. 

Any  boat,  cot,  &c.,  should  be  liable  to  forfeiture 
on  the  first  offence  if  used  in  illegal  fishing, 
aud  on  second  offence  should  be  compulsorily 
forfeited — Jones,  1396;  Comerford,  8578. 
Possession  of  any  poaching  instrument  should  be 
illegal — Hornsby  (4). 

Constabulary  and  bailiffs  to  have  power  to  search 
any  suspected  person,  and  to  seize  any  illegal 
engine  so  found,  and  any  legal  engine  of  which 
a satisfactory  account  cannot  be  given — Jones, 
1396.  (See  also  Bailiffs  and  Constabulary.) 
'To  search  houses  for — Butler,  3060-63  ; Hensey, 
3326;  Dale,  3920;  Flattery,  6498  ; M! Cotter, 
7959 ; Edwards,  10893-96. 

"To  prosecute  the  possessor  of  illegal  nets  whether 
in  use  or  not — Cleary,  6553-54. 

Conservator  convicted  of  a fishery  offence  should 
be  disqualified  for  his  unexpired  term  of  office, 
and  on  second  conviction  should  be  perpetually 
disqualified — Jones,  1396. 

'Total  prohibition  of  net  fishing  for  salmon  and 
trout  in  fresh  water— Jones,  1396. 

Any  person  at  any  period  of  the  year,  in  possessi  m 
of  salmon  or  trout,  should  be  required  to 
account  for  it,  on  demand,  by  any  constable, 
licence  holder,  or  other  authorized  person — 
O’Donel,  6653-54;  Oram,  10418. 

All  boats  and  cots  used  in  fishing  should  be 
removed  during  the  annual  close  time — Jones, 
1397  ; Dwan,  9431-37,  9449. 

Also  during  the  weekly  close  time — M'Cormack, 
1734-35. 

Except  where  a special  licence  is  obtained — 
Hamilton,  1859-61. 

The  use  of  gaffs  in  angling  for  salmon  during  the 
early  months  of  the  open  season  to  be  pro- 
hibited— Jones,  1397 ; Freioen,  7660,  7762-63 ; 
Lord  Bandon,  7886-87 

The  taking  of  peal  by  means  of  nets  or  fixed 
engines  to  be  prohibited—  Jones,  1397. 


Legislation — (continued). 

A close  time  for  trout  rods  while  fry  are  running 
to  the  sea  and  removal  of  nets—  Jones,  1397  ° 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  impracticable  — 
Mansergh,  1456.  (See  also  Trout). 

Salmon  or  trout  to  be  taken  only  by  anglinv 
with  rod  and  line  or  such  engine  as  at  present 
pays  licence  duty  or  may  do  so  in  the  future 
or  may  be  accounted  a legal  engine — Jones 
1398. 

The  killing  of  spawning  fish  should  be  made  a- 
felony — M‘ Cotter,  79 IS,  S386. 

Poachers  found  with  their  faces  blackened  should 

be  considered  guilty  of  a Whiteboy  offence 

Hensey,  3322. 

Any  person  unlawfully  taking  or  destroying 
salmon,  trout,  or  spawn  to  be  guilty  of  an 
offence — Hensey,  3326. 

To  beat  a pool  or  throw  stones  into  it  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  fish  into  any  net  or  crib 
should  be  made  illegal — Hayes,  6463. 

There  should  be  uniformity  of  principle  in  future 
Acts  passed  for  the  preservation  of  salmon 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms — Towse,  609. 

Assimilation  of  Irish  with  English  law  as  to 
fisheries  would  be  beneficial — Moore,  432-37 ; 
Place,  566  ; Rochfort,  1033. 

The  fishery  laws  should  be  strengthened,  simpli- 
fied, and  codified-  Rochfort,  1036-37 ; Long- 
field,  1092;  M'Cormack,  1748;  St.  George, 
5771  ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6026;  Flattery , 6498. 

The  object  of  future  legislation  should  be  the 
increase  of  the  supply  of  salmon,  not  an 
attempt  to  distribute  the  supply  equally  among 
the  different  proprietors — Penrose,  1153. 

Owners  of  hatcheries  ought  to  be  empowered  by 
law  to  trap  spawning  fish  for  breeding  purposes 
— Fitzllerbert,  6426. 

Tho  two  Bills  of  1899  should  be  made  law — 
Mooi'e , 447. 

Approved  of  by  Limerick  Conservators — Place, 
567-69. 

Bill  to  deal  with  pollution  of  rivers — Mum, 
9881. 

Lord  Bandon’s  Bill  making  poisoning  a felony— 
Karl  of  Bandon,  7817,  7844  ; M‘ Cotter,  7918. 

Turbines  Bill — Moore,  447 ; Place,  670. 

Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bill — Perry-Goodbody,  5461  ; 
M'Dermott,  5519  ; Lefroy,  7049-51,  7084-85; 
Goodbody,  10951,  10972-74;  Brovm,  11008; 
Shackleton,  11038.  (See  also  Mills). 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act 
of  March  8,  1899,  only  differs  slightly  from 
Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bill ; it  was  the  outcome  of 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  before  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  House  of  Commons — Moore,  6289-93. 

Account  of  the  proceedings  before  this  Com- 
mittee and  their  effect — Munn,  9875-76  ; 
Webb,  10087-109. 

The  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Acts  Amended  Bill  of 
May  3,  1899,  only  affects  mill-owners,  by 
providing  that  a bye-wash  and  sluice  should 
bo  placed  near  the  wheel,  not  necessarily  at 
the  divergence  from  river — Moore,  6293. 

The  English  Act  of  1892,  which  is  better  than 
the  Scotch  Act,  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
Loland — Morris , 658-59. 

The  laws,  no  matter  how  good,  are  useless  with- 
out some  better  means  of  enforcing  them  than 
at  present  exists — Drohan,  3852. 

Pollen  Act  should  be  extended  to  enable  the 
Constabulary  to  make  a man  account  for  salmon 
in  his  possession  — Place,  566 ; Douglas, 
4379-80, 
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Licences  : 

Amount  of,  on  Foyle— Moore,  101,  105-9. 

On  Blackwater — Drohan,  1307. 

In  Cork  District — Bale,  3850-52. 

Number  of,  in  Dublin  District— Dodd,  2059-60 
Number  of,  in  Bandon  District—  Welply,  4574-! 

Coleraine  District — English,  4719-21. 

Number  in  Letterkenny  District— Flattery  6496 
Number  of  rod  licences  in  Bangor  District— 
Cleary,  6560. 

Decrease  in  number  of  licences  taken  out  on 
account  of  the  falling  off  in  supply  of  fish— 
Knox,  9673. 

Increase  in  tire  number  of  rod  licences  taken  out 
— Butler,  3160a. 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  rod  licences  taken  ont 

fora,  1379-81,1383;  Welply,  4601  '•  Fame 

530(1 ; Wren,  8000.  “ F ' 

Increase  in  the  number  of  net  licences  taken  out 
small  increase — Foley,  3242  ; Payne,  5306-7  : 
Wren,  8000.  ’ 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  net  licences  taken  out 
—Jones,  1379-81,  1383  ; Comerford,  8526-29 
Licences  for  salmon  fishing  in  eke  sea  not  a 
success — Mattock,  2804-5. 

Th®  nun,lber  of  net  licences  issued  should  be 
1036 j Dodd'  2082 ; Mlis- 
There  should  be  no  increase  beyond  the  present 
number  allowed — Murphy,  4120. 

°f)  sll0nlcl  uot  be  decreased — Townsend 
104o8.  ’ 

•An11°^n*  Paicl  for,  should  be  increased—  Moore 
121-29,  447  ■ Joyce,  10520.  (See  also  under 
Legislation.  ) 

N°r.n!!6r»J'.a7  o£  rre™llmg  tidal  orennetting— 
Ellis,  7043. S  6 

In  the  case  of  nets,  should  be  increased  very  con- 
siderably in  order  to  provide  funds  for  protec- 
tion— Dobbs,  7540-41.  e 

In  all  cases  and  in  the  case  of  nets  they  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  nets— 
Long  field,  1090-91  ; Maguire,  3582-84  • 
Conner,  5998-6004.  > 

Should  be  increased  and  be  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  nets— Ellis,  6989-90  7021— 
22  j Vansittart,  7118-23. 

S\°"ld  bfi?°reaicd  in  the  case  of  nets — Rochfort, 
1036,  1076-77  ; Mayes,  6463  ; Jones,  1396  ; 

» elply,  4599-600 ; J Wen,  8000. 

0upbt  t0„be  doubled  on  all  nets— Manser gh, 
™ ; Hamilton,  1849  ; Dodd,  2082;  M'Clure 
2873-74  j Leonard> 3^9 4-9 6 ; O’Donel, 

bb49-50. 

Ought  to  be  doubled  for  rods  and  nets,  and  in 
case  of  rods,  extended  to  fishing  for  brown 
trout  Oram,  10415,  10423.  (See  also  Trout.) 

, engines  except  rods— Petrie,  6592-93  • 
M'S  or  mack,  1710,  1744. 

For  rods  and  nets  —FitaHerbert,  2156. 

Doubling  the  net  licence  would  only  reduce  the 
number  taken  out,  and  not  add  to  funds— 
Heneberry,  8991-93. 

Doubling  the  net  licence  in  Kenmare  District  has 
not  appreciably  reduced  the  number  of  licences 
taken  oui^- Dobbs,  7629-34. 

Licences  should  be  increased  in  the  case  of  weirs, 
hut  not  of  nets  used  by  the  poorer  class  of 
nshermen,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  large 
hcence  duty — MNamara,  7395. 
ohould  be  increased  in  the  case  of  rods  and  drift 
and  bag  nets— Douglas,  4361-70. 

-Ln  the  case  of  the  sweeper  net—  Warden,  3990- 
; Dobbs,  7540-4. 

In  case  of  drift  nets— O'Neill,  4661. 

970?  °f  draft  neis—Shannon-  9618 ; Petrie, 
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Licences — (coni  inued. ) 


A certain  scale  of  licence  should  be  paid  till  fifty 
nets  are  in  use  ; anyone  wishing  to  use  a net 
after  that  number  is  reached  should  pay  an 
extra  duty— FitzHerbert,  6422-23. 

A tax  on  licence  duty  would  not  be  objected  to. 
it  the  funds  so  derived  were  directed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  fisheries  that  con- 
tributed— Fleming,  4858-60. 

Labels  should  be  attached  to  nets,  with  power  to 
renew  the  net  when  worn  out,  and  it  should  be 
illegal  to  use  a net  except  in  the  place  in 
respect  of  which  the  licence  was  taken  out— 
Dobbs,  7609-10. 

Labels  would  be  useful— Sealy,  8377-79;  would 
do  no  harm — Comerford,  8582-84 ; would  be 
impracticable— Dwan,  9443-46. 

To  enforce  the  taking  out  of  licences  by  anglers 
is  necessary — Blakeney,  5331-33. 

The  taking  out  of  net  licences  should  not  exempt 
the  licencee  from  payment  of  the  10  per  cent, 
valuation — Maguire,  3544-46  ; Moore,  6315- 
20.  ’ 

Net  licences  should  be  decreased  in  cost;  at 
present  the  amount  earned  by  fishing  barely 
equals  the  licence  duty — Connery,  7465. 
Complaints  by  liceneees  that  they  do  not  make 
enough  to  pay  for  the  licence— Poe  Host or d 
754-55.  * 

A graduated  scale  of  rod  licences  in  reference  to 
the  time  for  which  they  might  he  available 
should  be  instituted— Hornsby  (3). 

Rod  licences  taken  out  in  Dublin  district  are 
available  for  the  whole  of  Ireland— Dodd 
2066. 

Anglers  fish  in  Killaries  District,  whose  licences 
have  been  taken  out  iu  Galway—  Tynan,  10575. 
Rod  licences  should  be  available  for  the  district 
in  which  they  are  issued  only — Power,  2933- 
36  ; M‘Dermott,  5528-30 ; Lefroy,  7069-70. 

. A small  charge  of  5s.  should  be  made  for  each 
separate  district — Caulfield  Brown,  4447-48. 

A sliding  scale  could  be  instituted  — j/‘ Dermolt 
5628-31.  ’ 

Amount  paid  for  rod  licences  should  not  be  in- 
creased— Bochfort,  1076-77;  Maguire,  3582- 
84 ; Douglas,  4554-58  ; Welply,  4601 ; or  nets 
— Toionsend,  10459  • M'Guire,  10724. 

Licences,  amount  of,  should  be  fixed  by  the 
Inspectors,  not  by  the  Conservators — Conner , 
5998-6003. 

Disparity  between  licence  paid  by  lessees  of  net 
fisheries  and  those  paid  by  anglers — Reeves 
483a;  Dobbs,  7540;  Crofton,  8705. 

Conservators  should  have  power  to  alter  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  licences  (within  the 
maximum  limits)  according  to  the  length  of 
the  net — Hornsby  (3). 

Aspecial  licence  ought  to  be  imposed  on  fixed  draft 
nets — Hornsby  (3). 

Stake  nets  at  present  are  overtaxed — Reeves,  482. 
Unlicensed  engines,  a special  penalty  required 
for  the  use  of — Hornsby  (4). 


Liffey  — (See  Nets  : Poisoning  : Protection.: 
Weirs)  : 

Fishing  at — Dodd,  2055. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon. 

Limerick  District  : — (See  Shannon). 
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Lismore  Fishery — (See  Weirs  and  Hatcheries)  : 

Description  of — Foley,  1505-21,  9259  et  seq. 
Diagrams  referring  to — Foley , 1529-46a,  1555- 
57. 

Youglial  Bay — Foley,  1553-54. 

Little  Brosna  and  Camcor  Fishery  Preservation 
Association  : 

Rutledge,  1975,  2004-7. 

M. 

Mackerel  Net  Fishing  : 

Does  no  injury  to  salmon  or  trout — Poe  Hosford, 
740-41. 

Salmon  caught  in  small  quantities  by — Foley, 
1614-15,  1620. 

May  injure  trout — Milne,  6787. 

Spent  sea  trout  caught  in  mackerel  nets  outside 
the  3-mile  limit — Hornsby,  87. 

Does  not  injure  salmon,  but  does  injure  trout— 
M’Clure,  2678-86  ; Petrie,  6606-15 ; O'Hara, 
10374. 

Injures  both  trout  and  salmon — Butler,  3026-29, 
3121,  3303-7  ; Robinson,  5217-21,  5245-50. 
Cause  of  depletion  of  salmon  all  along  the  coast 
—St.  George,  5709-23,  5754-58,  5804-6. 
Mackerel  net  fishermen  in  spring  poach  salmon, 
using  trammel  nets  ; the  only  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  employ  a steam-launch  night  and 
day — Caulfield  Brown , 4498-508. 

Scare  away  salmon  from  ascending  the  rivers — 
Welply,  4619-23. 

The  injury  done  to  salmon  by  mackerel  net 
fishing  has  been  grossly  exaggerated ; mackerel 
nets  do  not  prevent  the  run  of  smolts,  and  the 
percentage  of  salmon  and  trout  caught  by 
them  is  very  small.  Salmon  fisheries  have 
fallen  away  in  places  where  no  mackerel  fishing 
exists — Holt,  5944-50,  6218. 

At  Inisboffin,  inquiries  as  to  number  of  salmon 
and  trout  taken  in  mackerel  nets — Holt, 
10901-13. 

Destruction  of  trout  by  Bofin  mackerel  fleet 
greater  in  1900  than  1899 — Holt,  10909. 
Necessity  for  statistics  from  inland  fisheries  giving 
actual  figures,  if  the  importance  of  the  injury 
done  to  them  by  mackerel  fishing  is  to  be 
ascertained — Holt,  10909. 

Size  of  mesh  of  mackerel  nets — Holt , 10909. 
Salmon  too  large  to  mesh  in ; if  entangled  in  they 
are  usually  held  by  the  teeth — Holt,  10909. 
Small  peal  mesh  in  large  nets — Holt,  10909. 
Trout  mesh  in — Holt,  10909. 

Indirect  effect  of  the  size  of  boats  on  the  number 
of  trout  taken — Holt,  10909. 


Magistrates  : 

Resident  magistrates  alone  should  have  authority 
to  hear  breaches  of  fishery  laws — Place,  529- 
Poe  Hosford,  774-75,  783  ; Longfield , 1105* 
1147  ; Harold,  1231 ; Mansergh,  1446  ; Dro- 
han,  1484;  M‘Corniac7c,  1747-48;  Rutledqe 
1991;  Dodd,  2074-76  ; FitzHerbsrt,  2167-68  • 
Sim,  2450  ; Traill,  3964 ; Barrett  Hamilton 
4302;  Wilson,  5013;  Ilewson,  5092;  Goodbody, 
5461;  St.  George,  5771;  Conner,  5998;  Fill 
Herbert,  6424 ; Flattery,  6498 ; Hamilton, 
6528 ; Petrie,  6593 ; Milne,  6713 ; Lloyd- 
Vaughan,  6909 ; Ellis,  6963,  6965 ; Lefroy 
7067  ; Vansittart,  7138  ; FitzGerald , 7497— 
500;  Palmer,  9764;  Munn,  9885;  Caldwell, 
9982-83 ; Mackey,  9996 ; Moles,  10019;  Tynan, 
10588. 

With  an  appeal  in  certain  matters  to  the  County 
Court  Judge — O’Callaghan  Westropp,  4242. 

To  take  the  hearing  of  fishery  cases  from  local 
magistrates  would  be  a very  unpopular  change, 
but  would  benefit  the  fisheries — M'Dermolt, 
5544. 

Partiality  of  local  magistrates  — Poe  Hosford, 
774-75,  783;  Longfield,  1105;  FitzHerbert, 
2167  ; Sim,  2450;  Conner,  5998.  Canvassing 
of — Fenton,  9768-69  ; Munn,  9885  ; Tynan, 
10587,  10589. 

In  cases  of  flax-water  offences — Macnaglilen, 
4197  ; O' Callaghan  Westropp,  4242;  O'Neill, 
4636;  Ilewson,  5092;  M ‘Dermott,  5544; 
Flattery,  6498,  6510 ; Milne,  6713 ; Mackey, 
9996 ; Kennedy,  10238. 

Change  of  status  of  local  magistrates  in  late 
years,  effect  of — Barrett  Hamilton,  4301  ; 
Moore,  6289. 

The  hearing  of  fishery  cases  should  not  be  taken 
from  local  magistrates  — M‘Clure,  2663 ; 
Hensey,  3318;  in  Kenmare  District — Dobbs, 
7543  ; but  there  ought  to  be  a high  minimum 
fine  and  a right  of  appeal  to  higher  Court — 
Kennedy,  10238-39. 

The  hearing  of  cases  dealing  with  the  legality  of 
fish  passes  in  weirs  should  be  taken  from  die 
ordinary  bench  of  magistrates,  and  referred  to 
the  Inspectors  alone — Conner,  5983. 
Magistrates  should  have  power  to  grant  warrants 
for  the  search  of  premises  suspected  to  contain 
illegally  caught  fish — Hornsby,  (5). 

Maigue  : 

Fisheries  on — FitzGerald,  7482. 

Depletion  of—  ( See  under  Salmon). 

Maine  : 

Fisheries  at — Power)',  2878 ; Wilson,  4977 ; Moore, 
5151-57. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Mask  Lough: 


Difficulty  in  interfering  with  mackerel  fishing  for 
the  benefit  of  salmon  or  trout — Holt,  10909. 

To  forbid  small  boats  using  mackerel  nets  within 
the  three  mile  limit  would  mean  prohibiting 
mackerel  fishing  altogether  by  such  boats — 
Holt,  10909. 

To  replace  small  boats  by  large  ones,  which  fish 
outside  the  limit,  would  be  impossible  in  all 
cases,  through  want  of  harbours — Holt , 10909. 

No  disposition  to  traffic  in  fish  accidentally  caught 
on  the  part  of  the  fishermen — Holt  (264). 

Number  of  trout  taken  with  mackerel  nets  at 
Yalentia,  Aran,  and  Cleggan  District  not  large 
— Holt,  10901,  10909. 

Mackerel  may  be  injurious  to  fry — Cleary,  6250 
6571-73,  6634. 


Brown  trout,  fishery  in  ; need  of  protection  for , 
licence  for  trout  fishing  would  provide  tunas 
for  this  purpose — O'Hara,  10365  66. 


Mayo  : 

Fisheries  at — Hector,  5354,  5386-89. 
Direction  taken  by  the  fish  at — Hector, 
5429-33. 

Poaching  at — Hector,  5424. 


5381-86, 


!Ls  : 

The  milling  and  fishing  industries  are  not  neces 
sarily  antagonistic — Perry,  10382-85. 

Feeling  among  mill-owners  that  their  ^ 
are  subordinated  to  those  of  the  hs  *7  „g 
prietors — Perry,  10383 ; Shackleton,  11W4-*  • 
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Mins — ( continued ). 

Poaching  at — M'Cormack,  1731-82,  1796-99 ; 
Dodd,  2074  ; Woolsey,  4098 ; M'Dermott,  5521, 
5523,5559,5667;  O’Donel,  6695  : Milne,  6713, 
6765-71;  Ryan,  9105;  Moles,  10019;  King, 
10265-66  ; M‘Kean,  10153  ; Irwin,  10202-4  ; 
Seedy,  8366-71  ; Gomerford,  8603 ; Townsend, 
10453,  10465-69. 

Mr.  Pilsworth’s  mill,  mills  at  Green’s  weir — 
FUzHerbert,  2185-92,  2194-95  ; Crofton, 
8654,  el  seq. ; Ireland,  9176-87. 

Poaching  at  Mr.  Pilsworth’s  mill,  contradiction 
of  statements  as  to — PUsworth,  5702-7. 

Mills  on  Barrow — Thorp,  8487-91. 

Poaching  does  not  occur  at  Clara  Mills — Good- 
body,  5478,  5490-94. 

No  rod  or  net  fishing  should  be  permitted  near 
mill  dams — Poe-Hosford,  775-76,  797-98; 
Brennan,  8195-204. 

Pish  killed  by  mill  wheels — M'Dermott,  5523. 

Salmon  get  crushed  in — Butler,  3094-95;  Leon- 
ard, 3784-86. 

Slats  killed  in  mills — Toionsend,  10453.  Smolts 
killed  in  mills — Goohman,  10652-56. 

Obstruction  to  the  ascent  of  fish  by  mills — Barrett- 
Hamilton,  4281-82,  4300-1,  4306. 

Mill  weirs  at  present  are  so  constructed  that  the 
passes  are  in  the  shallowest  portion  of  the 
rivers — Russell,  4050-54.  (See  also  Passes). 

Want  of  consideration  for  the  fisheries  on  the 
part  of  mill  owners  in  constructing  their  weirs 
— M'Dermott,  5519,  5523. 

River  Malloch  destroyed  by  presence  of  disused 
mill  weirs — Osborne,  2033  ; Russell,  4049. 

Old  disused  mill  dams  or  weirs  should  be  reno- 
vated, where  such  renovation  would  benefit  the 
ascent  of  the  fish — Poe-Hosford,  771-73. 

On  Malloch — Coddington,  2117,  2150-51. 

The  erection  of  proper  passes  in  weirs  would 
not  injure  the  milling  industry — Crofton, 
8710-14. 

Injury  done  to  spawn  in  tributaries  by  the  in- 
creased abstraction  of  water  from  the  rivers 
for  the  use  of  mills — Moore,  437 ; Munn, 
9882  ■,  Moles,  10019,  10043-44  ;King,  10265; 
Goohman,  10601-2,  10604-5,  10632-34. 

In  some  cases  the  tail  race  of  one  mill  becomes 
the  head  race  of  the  next  through  a series  of 
mills — Moore,  437-47  ; Place,  513;  M'Dermott, 
5523,  5526-27 ; Moore,  6293  ; Munn,  9881-83 ; 
Moles,  10019,  10030-33;  King,  10266. 

Change  in  river’s  current  due  to  mill  gates — 
Rutledge,  1984. 

There  should  be  a bye-wash  to  every  mill  lead,  to 
be  opened  when  the  mill  is  not  working — 
Moore,  447 ; Munn,  9883-84 ; Moles,  10019. 

The  construction  of  bye-waslies  would,  in  some 
cases,  entail  enormous  expense,  and  would 
lower  the  head  of  water  if  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  open — Perry-Goodbody,  4561. 

They  would  also,  in  the  case  of  fish  going  down 
the  head-race,  form  a regular  poaching  trap — 
Webb,  10111,  10130. 

Bye-wash  at  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  mill — Dinsmore, 
10182-85. 

Wrong  position  of  bye-washes,  where  such  exist 
— King,  10265. 

Mill  owners  should  be  compelled  to  close  their 
sluices  from  six  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  6 p.m.  on 
Monday — Hayes,  6463. 

Where  water  has  to  be  impounded  for  mills  the 
shutting  of  the  sluices  during  non-working 
hours  would  be  very  harmful — Perry,  10410. 

The  only  remedy  against  injury  done  by  mill 
owners  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  to 
bring  an  indictment.  This  course  is  generally 
impossible  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
involved — Place , 513. 


Mills — ( continued .) 

The  present  Fishery  Laws  are  more  stringent  on 
mill  owners  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or 
Scotland — Goodbody,  5459. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Seton  Karr’s  Bill  would  be 
most  injurious  to  water-power  industries — 
Perry-Goodbody,  5459. 

Would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  up  the  mills — 
Lefroy,  7084-85.  ( See  also  Legislation). 

If  any  Act  affecting  mills  is  passed,  a clause 
should  be  inserted  therein  giving  a right  of 
appeal  to  the  Judge  of  Assize — Perry-Good- 
body, 4561;  Goodbody,  10973,  10982; 
ShacUeton,  11037-39. 

A right  of  appeal  is  given  by  the  Bill  of  1893 — 
Moore,  6293 ; Munn,  9885. 

Milt: 

Difficult  to  convey  from  one  river  to  another — 
Moore,  223,  6270. 

Successful  conveyance  of  from  Bann  to  the  Erne 
—Moore,  6270,  6284-85,  6362-69  ; Creighton, 
9848-49. 

Mourne  River  (Tributary  of  Foyle) : 

Fisheries  at — Leebody,  9900-1,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon). 

Moy  River  ; 

Fisheries  at — Miss  Little,  9548,  et  seq. ; Goghlan, 
9590,  et  seq. ; Wilson,  9600,  et  seq. ; Shannon, 
9612,  et  seq. 

Injury  done  by  netting  between  Ballina  bridges 
and  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river — Knox, 
9673  ; Petrie,  9704. 

Moy  Fishery  Company,  extent  of  property  of — 
Garvey  (388),  (389),  6700. 

Depletion  of — (-See  under  Salmon). 

Mdlcaire  River  : 

Utterly  unprotected — Liddy  and  Hayes,  7407— 

10. 

N- 

Navigation  : 

Injury  done  to  trout  by  Grand  Canal  Company’s 
steamers — Shachleton,  11041. 

Value  of,  on  the  Shannon,  cannot  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  fisheries — Place,  577. 

Injury  done  to  spawning  beds  by — Rutledge, 
1971-74,  1984. 

On  the  Suir  is  not  injurious — Davin,  2603-12. 
(See  also  under  Weirs.) 

In  Dundalk  District — Woolsey,  4098. 

Injury  done  by  piers  in  altering  the  course  taken 
by  the  fry- — O’Neill,  4658,  4702, 4706-8. 

Harm  done  in  the  Erne  in  olden  time  by  canali- 
sation, but  at  present  the  old  gates  are  broken 
down,  and  a number  of  tributaries  have  been 
opened  up  as  spawning  ground — Moore,  6264. 

Nenagh  River  : 

Heavy  poaching  on — Reeves,  6833. 

Nets  : 

At  Ballysadare — Cooper,  282-85,  289-90. 

Bann — Moore  417  ; O’Neill , 4632,  4665—72, 
4694-701 ; Wilson,  5030. 

Barrow — Phelan,  8782-825.  Estuary — Murphy, 
8866-74,  8876-77. 

Blackwater — Warwick,  372-73  ; Kennedy,  933  ; 
Drohan,  1257-60,  1281,  1292,  1296-306, 
1361-64  ; Penrose,  8276;  Foley,  9325-28, 
9388-89. 

Bush — Macnaghten,  4194-96;  Douglas,  4311-15. 

Caragh — M'Glure,  2862-65,  2870-71. 
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N ets — (continued). 


Nets — (continued.) 


Coleraine  District — English,  4719,  4774-95. 

Erne — Crawford,  230C-10  ; Mo  we,  6264-65. 

Foyle — Moore,  88-101,  103-9,  270-78;  M’Dcr- 
niott,  5541-43,  5649-51. 

Inistiogue — Ryan,  9091-93 ; Pender,  9154-55. 

Killainey — Rower,  2881 ; Hensey,  3295-300 ; 
Cronin,  7788-93,  7797-801,  7S05-6,  7812. 

Killorglin — Rower,  2878-82. 

Lax  Weir — Place,  538-39. 

Liffey— Dodd,  2060-65. 

Slaney — Sim,  2440-41,  2445-46  ; M'Guire, 
10706-14,  10725-28;  Cookman,  10642-44, 
10668-71 ; Ward,  10789;  Randall,  10831-54. 

Lee — Dunscombe,  8074-75,  8095-100,  8121-22, 
8129-38,8140-42;  Brennan,  8144-85;  Galgey, 
8239-43,  8246-48. 

Shannon — Reeves,  475  ; Place,  545-48  ; Roe 
Hosfonl,  743,  748. 

At  Athlone — Vansittart,  7161  ; Davis,  7438; 
Connery,  7471-75. 

Suir— M’Cormack,  1708-9,  8434-36,  8451; 
Comerford,  8526-33;  Morris,  8721,  8728-34. 

Tay —Malloch,  2745-49,  2773-75.' 

Bandon — Welply , 4575-84,  4588;  Frewen,  7687. 

Culdaff — Fleming,  4817-23,  4872,  4907-15, 
4960-65,  4967-74. 

Glencar — Hewson,  5063. 

Lennon — Ilezvson,  5074-88. 

Sligo — Petrie,  5123—25,  5)47-48  ; Robinson, 
9726-32,  9740-42 ; Fenton,  9767,  et  seq. , 
Robinson,  9784-803. 

Maine — Moore,  5154,  5175-78. 

Bally  nahinch — Robinson , 5 1 84-92. 

Mayo — Hector,  5410-23. 

Screeb — St.  George,  5774-75. 

Galway — Hudson,  5819-24;  Milne,  6753-54; 
Hallett,  10286-89  ; O'Hara,  10360. 

Teelin — Mtisgrave,  5837,  5856,  5880. 

Boyne — Goddingtm,  2124  ; FitzHerbert,  6400-4, 
6413-19,6454-59. 

Owenea — Wilson  6460-66. 

Letterkenny  District — Flattery,  6496. 

Owenmove — Petrie,  6587-88. 

Ballina  District — Petrie,  6597-98,  6603-4. 

Newport  River—  O’Donel,  6640-41,  6674-77. 

Moville — Farren,  9917,  et  seq. 

Killaries — Mortimer,  10544,  et  seq. ; Tynan, 
10575,  10584,  10592-96. 

Bandon — Lord  Bandon . 7878. 

Roughty  and  Sheen — Dobbs,  7604-9,  7611, 7620. 

Feale — Ellis,  6951-59,  6975-82,  7014-22. 

Kinsale  Harbour — M‘ Cotter,  797S-82. 

Arragideen — Sealy,  8373,  8382-85. 

Moy — Miss  Little,  9557 ; Coglilan , 9598 ; Shan- 
non, 9618;  Knox,  9673,  9682-83;  Garvey 
9699-700. 

Over-netting  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depletion 
of  salmon — Earl  of  Warwick,  371-72  ; Morris, 
670  ; Lord  Massy,  692a,  709-16;  PoeHosford, 
767-69  ; Usher,  966-70  ; Longfield,  1084  ; 
Harold,  1206-15;  Drohan,  1273,  1296; 
M’Cormack,  1704;  Rutledge,  1981-83;  Fitz- 
Hcrbert,  2164-65  ; Hall-Dare,  2336-38  ; Mal- 
loch, 2735-36  ; Stenning,  3655-57  ; Dale, 
3853 ; Traill,  3939-43  ; (in  tidal  waters), 
3994;  Vansittart,  7110;  Lennehy,  8034 ; Ire- 
land, 9175,  9211  ; Gearon,  9248  ; Coghlan, 
9592,  9598-99 ; Knox.  9673 ; Petrie,  9704-5  ; 
O'Hara,  10360  : Cookman , 10642  ; Pottinqer 
10683.  * 

In  the  tidal  waters — Welply,  4587  ; Payne,  5286  ; 
Fitzherbert,  6413,  6454-59 ; M'Namara,  7361 
7397. 

In  the  estuaries — Hector,  5378 ; Ellis,  6949— 
50,  7023-25 ; Frewen,  7701  ; M’C otter,  7979  • 
Wrenn,  7990 ; Wilson,  9605-7.  ’ 


Illegal  netting  Foley,  3199-213;  Brennan 
4178-82,  Mnsgravr,  5837,  5877-82,  5890-9?’ 
Hamilton,  6522  ; Dcnnehy,  8038-39  ■ .w,,’ 
8373-76,  8382 ; M'Cormack,  8451  • 

9763  ; Fenton,  9767,  ct  seq. 

The  absence  of  any  public  right  of  fishincr  in 
Scotland  limits  the  number  of  nets  used  in 
estuaries,  while  in  Ireland  anyone  can  obtain 
a licence  to  net  fish — Power , 2911  0094. 
Ellis,  7024-25,  7037-42.  ’ “ » 


The  present  nets  are  of  an  improved  and  finer 
texture  than  those  formerly  used — 

Are  accordingly  more  destructive— LonqMd 
1084,  1089;  Harold,  1210;  Drohan  1291* 
1335, 1342 ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6027;  Thorp , 8473. 
Are  only  a little  improved,  and  this  would  not 
account  for  decrease  of  fish — Foley,  1548-59  • 
M‘Co7,mack,  1706-7. 


Are  not  improved — Murphy,  8847. 

Increased  in  size — M'Narnara,  7363-67. 
Improved  in  shape— Fleming,  4905,  4910  • 
M’Cotter,  7980. 


The  length  of  nets  ought  to  bo  limited  according 
to  the  breadth  of  the  river — Vansittart  7119_ 
20. 


Bye-law  limiting  the  size  of  nets,  thrown  out  by 
Privy  Council — Payne,  5294-95. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  nets — Mansergh, 
1444-45  ; Hall-Dare , 2333-37  ; Sim,  2440-41  • 
2445-47;  Malloch,  2735;  Ellis,  6951-53’ 
6977-78,  6985;  Frewen,  7687-88;  M’Cotter 
7978-80;  Wrenn,  8000,  8005-13;  Dennehy 
8057 ; Thorp,  8473  ; Coghlan,  9598. 

As  the  nets  increased  the  fish  decreased — Fitz- 
herbert, 6413. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of— 
Foley,  1547  ; Osborne,  2035-40;  but  they  have 
become  more  destructive — FitzGerald,  7489. 

Tidal  nets  should  be  allowed  to  fish  from  one 
bank  only  on  Boyne — FitzHerbert,  6422. 

Benefit  produced  by  lessening  the  number  of  nets 
—Malloch,  2736,  2753-55,  2761-63. 

In  large  rivers — Hector,  5378-80 ; 5397-99. 

On  the  Dee — Moore,  6299-301. 

Large  increase  of  the  number  of  fish  going  up 
tlie  river  after  the  close  of  the  netting  seasons 
— Osborne,  2041-42. 

Poaching  with  nets  on  the  upper  waters  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  decrease  of  salmon — Beamish, 
3481. 


Fresh  water  netting : — 

Netting  in  fresh  water  ought  to  be  abolished — 
Poe  Hosford,  836-39 ; Ellis,  6967-68,  7023 ; 
Comerford , 8584 ; Coghlan,  9599. 

In  the  case  of  snap  nets  in  Suir — Adair,  8621- 
23,  8627-29,  8637-46. 

In  the  upper  tidal  water — FitzGerald,  7490-96. 

With  compensation  where  loss  of  income  would 
arise — Roclifort, 1037-38  ; Mansergh, 1447-54; 
M’Cormack,  1717-21,  8450-51;  Rutledge, 
1967-71,  1990;  .Fitzllerbert,  2160,  2165, 
2195a,  2205,  2213-15  ; FitzHerbert,  6422. 

Should  be  prohibited  after  June  1st — Butler, 
3144-45. 

Should  be  prohibited  after  July  1st — Foley, 
3226,  3249-51  ; from  September  1st  to  March 
1st — M’Cormack,  8447-48. 

And  an  equally  short  time  for  rods — Courtney, 
3267-71. 

Ought  to  be  made  illegal — Traill,  3934. 

The  fresh  water  nets  about  Athlone,  the  existence 
of  which  is  due  to  the  abolition  of  stake  net 
fishing  by  the  Act  of  1862,  ought  to  be 
abolished — Vansittart,  7110. 
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N ets — ( continued ). 

Whether  fresh  water  netting  should  be  allowed 
or  not  depends  in  each  case  on  the  length  of 
the  estuary ; the  amount  of  freshwater  netting 
allowed  should  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  estuary — Frewen,  7706-7. 

Good  effects  on  the  Rivers  Sands,  Dee,  and  Suther- 
land from  a reduction  in  the  number  of  nets 
— Holt,  6022-23. 

-Inspectors  should  be  given  special  powers  to 
prohibit  netting  in  fresh  water  where  netting 
would  be  injurious — Conner,  6001-8 ; Ellis 
7026. 

Effect  of  netting  in  fresh  water  on  the  supply  of 
salmon — Holt,  6022. 

Proposed  remedies  for  the  alleged  evil  effects  of 
fresh  water  nettings — (1)  artificial  propagation; 
or  (2)  increase  of  weekly  close  time ; or  (3) 
extinction  by  compensation  of  all  netting  rights 
in  fresh  water — Holt,  6022. 

Stopping  nets  on  the  river  means  increasing  the 
number  on  the  sea.  In  the  sea  the  nets  are 
such  that  smolts  and  fish  intermediate  between 
smolts  and  grilse  are  liable  to  be  caught.  If 
the  nets  are  taken  off  the  river  nobody  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  protection  or  im- 
provement of  the  fish — Holt,  6022,  6263. 

All  nets  from  the  upper  reaches  of  a river  should 
be  removed  sufficiently  low  down  to  allow  the 
fish  from  the  weekly  close  time  to  pass  the 
whole  array  of  nets — Malloch,  2735,  2745, 
2759-61. 

All  new  rights  of  net  fishing  in  fresh  water 
should  be  stopped — Place,  564-65. 

Illegal  nets  should  be  seized  wherever  found — 
Place,  566  ; Hall,  882,  915. 

In  a district  where  rivers  are  short  a big  take  by 
nets  at  the  mouth  would  show  that  few  fish 
were  ascending  the  river — Warden,  3994-99  • 
O'Hara,  10359. 

Effect  of  weather  on  cake  by  nets — O'Neill,  4666- 
68,  4671-72,  4685,  4703,  4709  ; Hector,  5378. 

If  more  fish  are  wanted  in  the  upper  waters  some 
of  the  rights  of  net  fishing  ought  to  be  bought 
up —Penrose,  1159;  Drohan,  1317-22. 

Sketch  of  compensation  scheme  involving  no 
expense  to  the  Government— Jones,  1396, 
1405-11,  1503-4. 

Netting  near  spawning  beds  should  be  prohibited ; 
netting  should  only  be  allowed  in  places  where 
salmon  are  on  the  “ ran  ” ; overlapping  of  nets 
should  be  prohibited — Shannon,  9618. 

Boards  of  Conservators  should  raise  funds  to  take 
off  the  nets  from  the  upper  reaches  of  rivers, 
sufficiently  low  down  to  allow  the  fish  to  pass 
the  whole  array  of  nets  during  weekly  close 
time,  such  funds  to  be  raised  by  assessing  the 
upper  and  lower  proprietors — Malloch,  2735. 

Netting  has  decreased,  and  with  the  decrease  of 
netting  is  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  salmon 
—Kennedy,  935-49;  Stuart,  999;  Phelan, 
8783,  8802—3,  S814— 16;  Mortimer , 10558—59. 

In  the  Esk,  Tweed,  and  Sutherland  rivers  in 
which  netting  has  been  curtailed  or  removed, 
the  decrease  has  taken  place  notwithstanding 
—Milne,  6802-7. 

The  Helmsdale  and  North  Esk — Hallett,  10287. 

Depletion  is  not  due  to  over-netting  in  the  tidal 
waters,  because  although  an  nnlimitp.il  number 
of  licences  can  be  issued,  they  cannot  fish  more 
than  a certain  number  of  hauls  —Maguire, 

3532, 3535-38. 

Not  due  to  over-netting — Robinson,  5201 ; in  all 
cases — Lord  Morris,  5265,  5276-77;  St. 
George,  5743-46;  Hobbs,  7553;  Penrose,  8276 
8283-S8 ; M'Guire,  10728;  Morris,  8721 
8733-34. 


N ets — ( continued ). 

Not  due  to  tidal  over-netting — Phelan,  8843- 
Cummins,  8893-97. 

Not  due  to  over-netting  with  drift  nets  at 
Moville,  as  they  can  be  used  for  only  three 
hours,  and  that  at  night  time,  from  June  10th 
to  end  of  J uly — Farren,  9918-18a. 

Decrease  in  late  years  of  the  take  of  salmon  by 
nets — Barrett-Bamilton,  4275-80. 

While  the  netting  in  former  times  has  remained 
the  same,  periodical  fluctuations  have  taken 
place  in  the  supply  of  salmon,  showing  that 
the  present  depletion  is  not  due  to  over-netting 
—Milne,  6705-6,  6732-34. 

To  stop  netting  in  small  rivers  would  simply 
mean  to  make  poaching  worse — Hector , 5397. 

It  has  not  been  proved,  in  all  rivers  where  netting 
has  been  continually  carried  on,  that  salmon 
have  decreased  continuously,  except  during  last 
few  years ; this  may  be  due  to  a fortuitous 
coincidence  of  weekly  close  times  with  favour- 
ably running  waters— Holt,  6022,  6142-43, 
6228. 

To  reduce  netting  in  estuary,  near  Youghal, 
would  not  decrease  the  gross  number  of  nets 
catching  salmon,  because  those  now  fishing  the 
estuary  would  move  their  nets  to  the  outside 
fishery,  where  a public  light  exists— Penrose, 
8276,  8282. 

A large  amount  of  fish  go  up  in  spite  of  the 
netting — Milne,  6742-43. 

No  amount  of  legal  netting  -will  stop  the  supply 
of  salmon  going  up  a river— Hamilton,  1863, 
1882-85 ; Barrett-Hamilton,  4290-94. 

To  diminish  legal  nettings  means  only  to  increase 
illegal  netting — Milne,  6707. 

Much  greater  public  benefit  derived  from  net 
fisheries  than  from  angling — Reeves,  483a. 

Curtailment  of  netting  would  decrease  enor- 
mously the  supply  of  salmon  to  the  consumer — 
Penrose , 1159. 

The  netting  industry  gives  a large  amount  of 
employment,  and  so  ought  to  be  encouraged — 
Reeves,  483a;  Stuart,  1013;  Penrose,  1159. 

Bag  nets — 

Should  be  constructed  so  that  they  could  be  put 
out  of  gear  from  the  shore.  Should  be  in- 
spected by  police,  who  should  see  (1)  that  they 
were  not  used  in  the  weekly  close  time— stress 
of  weather  to  be  no  excuse  for  not  removing 
them ; (2)  that  they  were  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  certificates — Hayes,  6463. 

An  inspection  of,  should  be  carried  out  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant — Raves , 
6463. 

Weekly  close  time  of,  should  be  from  6 p.m.  on 
Friday  to  6 p.m.  on  Monday  — Haves . 
6463. 

A cause  of  the  depletion  of  salmon — Petrie, 
6595-96,  6627-29;  O’Honel,  6651;  Oram, 
10419,  10439-42;  Mortimer,  10545-46, 
10564-68;  Tynan,  10575,  10577-80. 


Coghill  nets — 

Poaching  with — Petrie,  6618-22 
Draft  or  Seine  nets — 

Licence  duty  for—  Cooper,  290  ; Phelan,  8807  ; 

Shannon,  9618  ; Petrie,  9705. 

Number  of  licences  taken  out  on  Suir — Comer  ford, 
8565-67. 

Mode  of  using — Moore,  277;  Welply,  4578-79. 
Proposed^  regulations  as  to— Shannon,  9618; 
Knox,  9673;  Petrie,  9704-5. 
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N ets — ( continued . ) 

Are  used  as  fixed  engines — Cooper,  284. 

Decrease  of  salmon  may  be  due  to  increase  of,  at 
Killorglin — Power , 2878. 

Have  caused  diminution  of  salmon  on  Boyne — 
Maguire,  3338-41  ; Stemming,  3706 ; Fits- 
Herbert,  6413. 

The  stretching  draft  nets  right  across  the  rivers 
should  be  prevented — Hayes,  6463 ; Shannon, 
9618. 

Close  time  for — Moore,  278  ; Phelan,  8811-12. 

Poaching  with — Phelan,  8806-10;  Palmer, 
9765. 

A standard  length  should  he  established  for — 
Shannon,  9618. 

Present  length  too  great — Knox,  9673 ; Petrie, 
9704-5. 

A uniform  7-inch  mesh  should  be  established 
for — Coobnan,  10642-44,  10650  (449). 

The  present  6-inch  mesh  should  not  be  altered — 
Randall,  10831. 

The  number  of,  should  be  limited — Farren,  9619. 

Dragging  of  river  with,  should  be  prohibited — 
Knox,  9673. 

The  number  of  on  Barrow  has  decreased — Phelan, 
8783-85. 

Fish  caught  in  sell  better  than  those  taken  in 
drift  nets — Brennan,  8158-59. 

Drift  nets — 

Description  of — Brennan,  8148,  8162-63,  8172— 
77. 

Manner  of  using — English,  4757-62 ; Fleming, 
4821,  4889-99. 

Price  of — Brennan,  8169-71. 

Licence  duty  for — Cooper,  290  ; O'Neill,  4661. 

Should  be  reduced — Farren,  9918-19. 

Fishing  with  on  Barrow — Phelan,  8817-18, 
Doherty,  8942-45. 

At  Moville — Farren,  9927-30. 

Earnings  of  fishermen  per  week — Doherty,  8927— 
28,  8957. 

Per  season — Farren,  9948-51. 

Fishing  with  on  lower  Shannon,  practically 
abandoned — Reeves,  482. 

Introduction  of,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  deple- 
tion of  salmon  — Harold,  1213-15,  1244  ; 
Stenning,  3655-58,  3706-18  ; Dale,  3853, 
3872-86  • Brennan,  4139,  4149,  8154;  Van- 
sittart,  7138;  Dunscorribe,  8119. 

Prior  to  introduction  of  drift  nets  there  was  no 
lack  of  salmon  in  Shannon — M’Namara,  7387. 

Injury  done  to  smolts  in  N ore— Ireland,  9211. 

Injury  done  by,  to  smolts  in  Shannon  and  Suir ; 
bye-law  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  prohibiting 
use  of,  when  injurious  to  salmon  is  not  always 
confirmed  by  Privy  Council — Hornsby,  52-5. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  much  injury  is 
caused  by  drift-  nets  along  the  coast — Cooper 
288  ; Robinson,  9730-32. 

Fisheries  improved  by  abolition  of — Edwards, 
10887-88,  10896. 

Fish  injured  by,  are  useless  for  breeding  pur- 
poses— Brennan,  8148,  8158. 

Not  more  injurious  than  any  other  kind  of  net 
— Fleming,  4824-25. 

Poaching  by — 

On  the  Shannon  not  serious— Hall,  851-53. 

On  Slaney  — Randall , 10833-40  ; Edwards 
10888-96. 

On  the  Lee,  fish  have  been  taken  in  the  higher 
reaches  bearing  marks  of  drift  nets;  steam 

launch  provided  to  prevent  poaching  with 

Dunscombe,  8074-75,  8087-96,  8099-100  • 
Brennan,  8147-85. 

In  Ballyshannon  District — Hamilton,  6522. 


Nets — ( continued .) 

Increase  in  niunber  of — O’Neill,  4658. 

Excessive  length  of— Moore,  97-8;  Robinson, 

Used  as  fixed  engines — Cooper,  284  • Fenton 
9767-70.  ’ 

Licence  duty  should  be  increased,  because  the 
length  of  these  nets  has  been  increased 
O’Neill,  4660-61. 

Drum  nets — 

Description  of — Thorp,  8478-80. 

Poaching  with  at  weirs  on  the  Nore — FitzHerbert 
2170;  Ireland,  9180-84,  9208-10, 

On  the  Barrow — Jones , 1393  ; Thorp,  8457-59- 
Brown,  11024. 

Depletion  partly  due  to  increase  in  the  number 
of—  Thorp,  8465,  8472,  8476. 

Hang  nets — 

Poaching  with — Wilson,  6470-71,  6488-94. 

Mesh  or  Gill  nets — 

Injury  done  by,  in  fishing  illegally— Musgrave, 
5837-40,  5844,  5877,  5890-92  ; Moore,  6296- 
97  ; FitzHerbert,  6419  ; Hamilton,  6516  6519 
6523,  6531-38. 

Pole  net — 

Description  of — Moore,  102-3. 

Pole  net  at  Lismore — Drohan,  1259. 

Pollen  nets — 

Injury  done  by,  on  Lough  Neagh — O'Neill 
4640-45,  4677-86 ; English,  4727-30;  M‘Der- 
mott,  5546-48. 

To  the  eel  fishei’ies  as  well  as  to  salmon  and 
trout — King,  10254-59  ; Ellis,  10271. 

A penalty  should  be  provided  for  eel  fishing 
with  Pollen  nets — Ellis,  10275. 

Hostility  of  Pollen  net  fishermen  to  protection 
of  salmon — English,  4753-56  ; King,  10258. 

Destruction  of  smolts  by — English,  4804-6. 

Diminution  in  pollen  through  over-netting — 
McDermott,  5571-74. 

Snap  nets — 

Fish  caught  in,  superior  to  those  taken  in  other 
nets — Comerford,  8572-77. 

Earnings  of  fishermen — Pender — 9153. 

Licence  paid  for — Jones , 1396  ; Phelan , 8806. 

Should  be  decreased — M’Namara,  7388-92, 
7395. 

Number  of  licences  taken  out  on  Suir — Comer- 
ford,  8564. 

Rent  paid  for  snap  net  fishing — Cooney,  9234-35. 

A licence  duty  of  £i  pught  to  be  imposed  on — 
M'Cormack,  1709-10. 

Licence  duty  should  not  be  increased ; the  fisher- 
men are  too  poor  to  boar  an  increase — Comer- 
ford,  8569-71. 

Catch  all  the  fish  coming  up  the  river  if  summer 
is  dry — On  Shannon — Hall,  848-49.  On 
Suir — M‘Cormack,  1709;  Comerford,  8564; 
Adair,  8646. 

On  Barrow,  poaching  with — Phelan,  8805-10, 
8819;  Henneberry,  9001-8 ; Meade,  9024-33; 
Ireland,  9200. 

On  Nore,  a cause  of  depletion — Crofton , 8672-76 ; 
Dwan,  9422-27 ; Carroll,  9467,  et  seq. 

Night  poaching  with — Crofton,  8688-90.  ( See 
also  Night  Fibbing.) 

Snap  nets  are  not  responsible  for  the  depletion— 
Ryan,  9082,  9098-99;  Holton,  9170. 

Snaj>  nets  should  be  abolished,  and  the  rights  of 
fishing  with,  bought  up — Hall,  849,  921 ; Jones, 
1390-91. 

By  the  Government — Yansittart,  7132. 

Right  of  snap  net  fishing  is  rented  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  river  banks — Rochfort,  1040- 

Cots  should  be  removed  from  river  during  annual 
close  time — Jones,  1397.  ( See  also  under 
Legislation.) 
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Nets — ( continued .) 

Cots  used  by  snap  net  fishermen  when  poaching 
should  be  made  liable  to  forfeiture — Jones, 
1396 ; Comerford,  8577-82. 

Fines  should  be  imposed  on  owners  of  cots  found 
away  from  their  place  at  night — Grofton, 
8708-9. 

Sprat  nets — 

Injury  done  by — Stenning,  3726-27 ; made 
illegal  by  inspector’s  bye-laws — Welply , 4584. 
Stake  nets — 

History  of  law  with  regard  to — Reeves,  477, 
480;  Vansittart,  7110. 

Are  fixed  engines — FitzHerbert,  6419. 

A most  destructive  mode  of  fishing — Place,  545. 
Fishing  of,  during  close  season — FitzHerbert, 
6419. 

Abolished  on  the  Foyle  estuary — Moore,  270-71. 
Not  much  poaching  with — Hall,  844. 

The  door  of  the  pocket  should  be  removed  during 
the  close  time — Hall,  923-26. 

There  is  no  excessive  fishing  by,  on  Shannon — 
Reeves,  477. 

Too  many  used — Vansittart,  7138. 

Good  supply  of  fish  during  the  cessation  of  fish- 
ing with  stake  nets — M'Ncmara,  7388. 

Stil  nets — 

Description  of — Moore,  419,  422—23,  428. 

Legality  of — Moore,  420-21. 
lrammel  nets — 

Injurious  to  salmon — Flattery,  6497-98,  6504-8. 
Injury  done  to  trout  by — Payne,  5289-92. 

Traivl  nets — 

On  Slaney — Sim,  2497-501. 

Newport  River — O'Donel,  6635,  el  seq. 

Depletion  of — {See  under  Salmon). 

New  Zealand  : 

Artificial  propagation  of  trout  in — Holt,  6023. 
Night  Fishing  : 

In  tidal  waters — Hornsby,  84-5. 

At  Moville — Farren,  9918-19. 

Reduced  to  a system — Foley,  1535-39, 1597-99  ; 
Hamilton,  1863  ; Goddington,  2123  ; Fitz- 
Herbert, 2169;  Leonard,  3834-35,  3841-48; 
Ireland,  9193. 

In  fresh  water — Conner,  6007-8. 

Snap  nets  should  be  allowed  to  fish  at  night,  and 
the  annual  close  time  begin  on  August  15th — 
Ryan,  9080-81. 

With  nets  ought  to  be  prohibited—  Harold, 
1244-47. 

In  the  tidal  portion  of  Moy — Wilson,  9606-7. 
Poaching  at  night — Jones,  1396;  Mansergh, 
1437,  1445, 1448, 1461-64;  M'Cormack,  1702; 
Grofton,  8688-89  ; Palmer,  9765. 

With  spillers — Leonard,  3786-92. 

Night  fishing  at  Killarney — Cronin,  7803-4. 

On  Slaney — Cullen,  10810-1 1. 

Nore — {See  also  Hatcheries)  : 

Description  of — FitzHerbert,  2152-56. 

Poaching  on — FitzHerbert,  2160-61,  2208. 

Weirs  on — Jones,  1395-96  ; Grofton,  8654. 
Fisheries  on — Grofton,  8657,  et  seq. 

Depletion  of — ( See  under  Salmon). 

-Norway  : 

Falling  off  in  fisheries  of  during  last  three  years 
— Penrose,  8276. 

Norwegian  salmons.  German — Cooper,  360-65. 
Fisheries  in,  greatly  improved  by  increase  in  the 
weekly  close  time — Morris,  670. 

Increase  of  close  time  in — Penrose,  1180-84, 
8276. 

In  conjunction  with  a reduction  of  number  of 
nets — Holt,  6022,  6236-41,  6263. 

Fresh- water  net  fishing  not  allowed  in — Jones 
1396, 1409-12. 


Norway  —{continued.) 

Good  effects  produced  in,  by  proper  preservation 
— Warden,  3990. 

Experiments  in  marking  fish  in — Holt,  5930. 
Experiments  as  to  the  spawning  of  winter  fish  in 
—Holt,  6022. 

0 

Obstructions  in  Rivers — {See  also  Mills  : Passes 
and  Weirs.) 

Need  for  improved  legislation  and  increase  of 
funds  in  order  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
proper  fish  passes  at — Hornsby,  35. 

All  obstructions  should  be(compulsorily)removed 
during  weekly  close  time — Traill,  3935. 

Wall  of  loose  stones  under  water  forms  a most 
effectual  obstruction  to  ascent  of  fish — Traill, 
3934,  3936-37,  3970-81  ; Russell,  4054-55. 
Does  not  exist — Douglas,  4425-26. 

Ornamental  waterfall — Blaleeney,  5334-3S. 

Otters : 

Numerous — Milne,  6791. 

Have  increased — Holt,  6215. 

Injury  done  to  salmon  by — Beamish,  3474  ; 
Hewson,  5091  ; Howard  Si.  George,  5762-65  ; 
Milne,  6713,  6791  ; Shannon,  9615  : Oram, 
10414;  Lyons,  10509;  Edwards,  10899. 

Otter  and  cross  lines  should  be  abolished — 
O’Callaghan  Westropp,  4236-38. 

Improvement  in  fishery  of  Lough  Corrib  since 
the  abolition  of  cross  lines  — Blaheney,  5332. 

“ One  otter  is  as  bad  as  half-a-dozen  poachers  ” — 
Fleming,  4864,  4954-56. 

Ova— {See  also  Drainage  : Hatcheries  : and 

Spawning)  : 

Small  proportion  of  naturally  spawned  fruitful 
— Stenning,  3619-22  ; M'Dermott,  5600-4, 
5695-96 ; Frewen,  7714-15. 

Quantity  shed  by  a spawning  fish  for  each  pound 
of  her  weight — Gcdgey,  8224—25,  8251-52. 
Injured  by  dirty  water — Cooper , 291 ; Roll, 
5940,  6189-201. 

Liable  to  injury  by  deposit  of  mud  in  Barrow — 
Thorp,  8515-17. 

When  salmon  cannot  get  up  a river  they  shed 
their  ova  anywhere — Cooper,  316a-17. 

High  prices  paid  by  American  Government  for 
ova  to  stock  then’  rivers — Frewen,  7644. 
Moving  of  ova  from  lower  to  upper  reaches,  bene- 
ficial to  rivers — Moore,  6284. 

Imported  ova — Cooper,  290;  Hall-Dare,  2421— 
23  ; Butler,  3081-92 ; Moore,  6289 ; Miss 
Little,  9565. 

Should  not  be  used ; danger  of  introducing  disease 
by  importing  Scotch  ova — Vansittart,  7128- 
32. 

Owenea  River  : 

Wilson,  6464. 

Depletion  of — {See  under  Salmon). 

Owenmore  : 

Petrie,  6583,  6587. 

Depletion  of — {See  under  Salmon). 

P 

Passes  : {See  also  Weirs.) 

Good  fish  passes  required,  existing  passes  should 
be  improved,  as  they  are  insufficient — Hornsby, 
35-6  ; English,  4763-66  ; FitzHerbert,  6413  ; 
Milne,  6726-27,  6809-10;  Scully,  8397; 
Thorp,  8453,  8455-56 ; Comerford,  8585, 
8604-5  Crofton,  8654  ; Ireland,  9205. 

The  present  law  as  to  their  requirements  is  wrong, 
and  should  be  altered — Crawford,  2237,  2242- 
48,  2249,  2257-63  2266-68,  2273-76  2316- 
19 
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Passes — {coni  inued). 

Suggestion  for  improving  fish  passes  by  rising 
and  falling  lifts,  without  depriving  mills  of 
water  - Perry,  10385. 

Passes  erected  by  Board  of  Works — Russell, 
4049-54. 

The  Board  of  Works  passes  at  Annagassan  con- 
demned by  a Government  expert — Woohey , 
4087-88. 

In  many  weirs  the  Queen’s  gap  is  placed  at  a 
wrong  position,  and  is  thus  useless — Llewson, 
5057  ; Earl  of  Mayo,  6027. 

Salmon  ladder  at  Teelin  —Musgrave,  5840-43, 
5874-76,  5897-98. 

Good  effect  produced  by  the  construction  of  a pass 
on  the  Ballysadare  river — Cooper,  312-15. 

Good  effect  of  fish  passes  on  Boyne — FitzHerbert, 
6412-13. 

Plan  of  a fish  pass — Beamish,  2226-32 — (See  also 
Appendix,  Part  II.,  page  92). 

Defective  state  of  the  present  law  in  respect  to 
passes  in  weirs  (1)  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
legal  pass — 5978-80 ; (2)  as  to  passes  not  being 
compulsory  in  all  weirs,  5983 ; (3)  as  to  altera- 
tion in  the  flow  of  water  through  passes,  5983, 
6010-17 ; Conner,  5978-81,  5983,  6010-17. 

Inspectors  should  be  empowered  to  inspect  weirs 
from  time  to  time,  and  grant  certificates  to  the 
owners  of  the  correctness  of  the  passes  in  weirs 
where  in  their  opinion  such  passes  are  adequate, 
even  where  they  do  not  strictly  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Suck  certificates  should 
be  an  absolute  protection  against  penalties— 
Conner,  5979.  5983.  (See  also  under 

Fisheries,  Inspectors  op). 

Fish  passes  required  in  mill  wen’s  on  Liffey — 
Dodd,  2055-56.  On  Slaney — Coolcman, 
10601,  10605;  Ward,  10739-42  ; Cullen, 
10805. 

No  fish  passes  exist  in  the  fifty-six  weirs  in  Cole- 
raine District;  in  consequence  fish  can  only 
ascend  in  times  of  floods.  To  remedy  this  the 
weirs  should  be  raised  one  foot  in  height,  except 
for  a space  of  six  feet  in  the  centre — Moles, 
10019-23,  10071-74,  10128-29. 

To  raise  the  weirs  would  throw  the  water  back 
on  the  adjoining  land  in  flood  times — Webb, 
10101. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  destroy  the  milling 
industry — Dinsmore,  10176. 

No  weir  ought  to  be  built  across  a river  without 
a certificate  from  the  Inspectors  that  a free 
pass  had  been  constructed — Conner,  5983. 

Weir  owners  refuse  permission  to  erect  a pass 

Switzer,  7264. 

A fish  pass  should  be  compulsory  for  all  weirs, 
even  when  rights  to  the  contrary  exist— 
Hayes,  6463. 

The  expense  of  putting  up  passes  in  the  case  of 
existing  mill  weirs  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  but  for  the  future  in  all  cases  the 
mill  owners  should  be  required  to  provide  a 
a pass  where  necessary — Place,  575-76. 

Fish  passes  should  be  compulsory  for  all  weirs  • 
the  funds  for  erecting  same  to  be  derived  from 
the  Conservators  and  local  authorities,  a sum- 
mary remedy  should  be  available  in  cases 
where  those  at  present  legally  obliged  to  con- 
struct passes  do  not  do  so— Hornsby  (2-3). 

Salmon  passes  should  be  erected  at  public  ex- 
pense at  every  mill— Jones,  1393  ; Comer  ford 
8595,  8604-7. 

Fish  passes  are  of  public  interest,  and  ought  to 
be  under  the  control  of  an  official  of  the  central 
authority.  Such  official  should  have  combined 
the  qualifications  of  an  engineer  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  salmon.  He  might  also  attend 
to  hatcheries — Holt,  6023. 


Basses — (continued). 

The  onus  of  keeping  the  Queen’s  gap  clear  and  in 
proper  condition  should  lie  on  the  owner  of 
the  weir;  the  Queen’s  gap  to  be  inspected  bv 
Constabulary  durmgnet  fishing  season— TTn-,H 
0463.  ““yes. 


Penalties  : 


The  present  penalties  are  inadequate 

Penalties  of  Id.  and  6 d.  inflicted  for  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  as  to  flowing  of  flax-water 
into  rivers — Hornsby  (1)  ; Moore,  181,  417 
447  ; Douglas,  4546 ; English,  4741;  M'Der- 
mot,  5559  ; St.  George,  5771 ; Flatten/  6498  • 
Ireland,  9191;  Munn,  9880;  Leebody!  9902- 
Mackey,  9996  ; Moles,  10019  ; Irwin,  10298."<I 
Fines  are  not  proportionate  to  the  costs— Place 
510,  522;  Sim,  2450;  Motyre,  447,  6289  • 
Hamilton,  6527-28;  Vansittart,  7138  ■ Kina’ 
10265 ; Tynan,  10589.  ’ y’ 


Disparity  between  the  penalties  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  the  fishery  laws.  Fines  are  in- 
flicted for  minor  offences  of  equal  severity  to 
those  imposed  on  for  the  most  serious  offences— 
MlCotter,  7918;  Du-an,  9437. 

In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  unseasonable  salmon  the 
risk  of  the  small  penalties  inflicted  is  not  in 
comparison  with  the  profits  to  he  derived  from 
the  sale — Morris,  659-62. 

Expense  of  prosecutions  ought  to  be  reduced 

Sim,  2451. 


Penalties  when  inflicted  are  paid  by  subscription 
— Mansergh,  1446  ; Flattery,  6498;  Ellis 
6970  ; M'Cotter,  8386. 

There  should  be  a high  minimum  and  low  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  fishery  offences  in  general— 
O'Callaglum-  Westropp,  4241 ; Hewson,  5092. 

For  flax- water  offences — Douglas,  4358. 

Owner  of  flax  dam  should  be  responsible  if  it  was 
found  that  the  flax-water  was  flowing  from  the 
dam — Douglas,  4546-47. 

A high  minimum  penalty  should  be  imposed  for 
poisoning — Hornsby  (1);  English , 4741-42; 
for  flax-water  offences — Wilson,  5014-15; 
Douglas,  4547 ; M‘Dermott,  5543 ; Kennedy. 
10238-39. 


A minimum  for  fishery  offences  iu  general — . 
St.  George,  5771 ; Moore,  6289;  Moles,  10019. 

The  minimum  penalty  for  flax-water  offences 
should  be  £1 — Flattery,  6498,  6509. 

For  a first  offence,  £1 ; for  a second,  £5 — 
Hornsby  (1). 

Although  the  penalty  for  poisoning  is  a high  one, 
there  is  no  penalty  for  the  taking  of  poisoned 
fish ; a minimum  penalty  of  £4  should  he 
imposed  for  that  offence — Warden,  3991— 
92. 


To  place  a high  minimum  penalty  on  fishery 
offences  is  of  little  use,  as  it  would  only  the 
moi’o  incline  magistrates  to  acquit — Conner, 
5988-89. 

Remission  and  reduction  of  penalties  on  memorial 
— Place,  516-29 ; Lord  Massy,  694;  Poe  Hos- 
ford,  776-83  ; Longfield,  1092 ; Harold,  1231 ; 
Mansergh,  1446;  FitzHerbert,  2167;  Hensey, 
3310-12,  3323  ; Carey,  3386-90;  M'Dermott , 
5572-74;  Lloyd  Vaughan,  6906-13;  Fitz- 
Gerald, 7500-1;  Palmer,  9765  ; King, 
10266. 

The  power  of  memorialising  should  be  abolished 
— O' Callaghan  - Westropp,  4241  ; Barrett- 
Hamilton,  4283-84 ; Flattery,  6498 ; Ellis, 
6965-66. 

The  magistrate  signing  in  favour  of  a remission 
should  certify  that  he  himself  heard  the  case 
in  Court—  Vansittart,  7138-42. 


Poaching — (See  Protection). 
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Poisoning  : 

Poisoning  not  only  destroys  the  fish  themselves, 
but  also  all  fish  food — Frewen,  7667,  7708-11  ; 
Leebody,  9900-1. 

Dye  stuffs,  even  if  they  do  not  destroy  the 
salmon,  destroy  the  food  of  the  salmon ; ac- 
cordingly the  salmon  desert  rivers  infected 
with  such  pollution — Moore,  447 ; Kennedy, 
10238. 

Comparison  between  the  various  modes  of 
poisoning  with  regard  to  the  necessary  legal 
remedies — Hornsby  (1). 

Bann — Moore,  447. 

Liffey — Dodd,  2072-72a,  2099-100. 

Dodder — Dodd , 2095. 

Tay — Mallocli,  2791,  2863. 

Waterville — Butler,  3047. 

Maine — Courtney,  3276;  Wilson,  4978-84; 

Moore,  5167.  ( See  also  Flax-water). 

Killarney — Hensey,  3309. 

Sheen  and  Rouglity — Dobbs,  7540,  7586-91. 
lien— Carey,  3365-72,  3427  ; Beamish,  3470-71, 
3480-81,  34S7-90. 

In  Cork  District — Brennan,  4149-58,  4160-61. 
Random — Caulfield  Brown,  4511-13;  Frewen, 
7667. 

Lee — Dunscombe,  8078,  8084  ; Brennan,  8206, 
8208. 

Suir — Comerford,  8592-94. 

Coleraine  District — English,  4736-43,  4796-802; 

Moles,  10017,  et  seq.  _ • 

Fish  poisoned  for  money  gain — Brennan, 
4160-61. 

The  provisions  of  the  English  Act,  24  & 25  Vic., 
cap.  109,  sec.  5,  as  to  penalties  for  pollution 
should  be  introduced  into  this  country — 
Hornsby  (2). 

Pollution  at  present  more  prevalent  than  formerly 
— Leebody,  9900-1. 

Surreptitious  discharge  of  poisonous  matter  into 
rivers — Munn,  9S81 ; Moles,  10040-42. 

An  analysed  sample  of  water  taken  from  a place 
where  fish  were  poisoned  should  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  Court — King,  10265. 

Injury  to  fish  by  discharge  of  refuse  from  ships 
in  Waterford  Harbour;  bye-law  should  be 
enforced — Cummins,  8908-15. 

Pollution  of  rivers  should  be  looked  into — Morris, 
659  ; Milne,  6713. 

Pollution  of  rivers  by  inflow  of  deleterious  matter 
from  creameries — Long  field,  1113-14,  1149. 
From  sewage — M'Dermott,  5343,  5652—59  ; Fitz- 
Herbert,  6424;  Munn,  9872-74,  9882;  Lee- 
body, 9912-16. 

Gas  tar — M'Dermott,  5536-38,  5637-42  ; Fits- 
Herbert,  6424;  Shannon,  9640-48;  Munn, 
9874-75. 

From  mills — Milne , 6812—16  ; Munn,  9880  ; 
Irwin,  10192-95. 

From  paper  mills — Leebody,  9910;  Irwin,  10219; 
Kennedy.  10227. 

A settling  or  filtering  pond  should  exist  at  all 
mills  in  which  dye  stuffs  are  used;  the  .matter 
collected  therein  should  only  be  let  out  in  time 
of  flood — Moles,  10019. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  objected  to 
by  mill  owners — Dinsmore,  10173. 

Poisoning  can  only  be  prevented  by  (1),  in- 
creasing the  conservancy  funds;  or  (2), 
making  poisoning  a malicious  offence,  the 
penalty  to  be  levied  off  the  district  where  the 
poisoning  took  place — Dobbs,  7540. 

Malicious  poisoning  of  fish — Poe  Hosford,  766; 

English,  4737-38. 

In  Maine — King,  10266. 

Rarely  takes  place- -Conner,  5994-95. 


Poisoning — ( continued ). 

Poisoning  should  be  included  in  the  category  of 
malicious  offences,  and  the  penalty  for  it 
should  be  levied  off  the  district  where  the 
poisoning  took  place  — (in  case  theoffender  is  not 
discovered) — Hornsby  (1);  Drohdn,  146S-78  ; 
M'Clure,  2695-99  ; Warden,  3991  ; Brennan, 

4151  ; Welply,  4596. 

Objections  to  making  poisoning  a malicious 
offence — M'Cotter,  7932-33. 

Conservators  might  be  empowered  to  make 
application  for  compensation  for  malicious 
injury — Conner,  5996. 

Should  be  made  a felony — Welply,  4596 ; Morris, 
8745-47. 

Should  be  punished  with  imprisonment  without 
option  of  a fine  on  conviction — Hornsby,  (1)  ; 
M'Clure,  2653-62  ; Carey,  3383-S4 ; Leonard, 
3793  ; Ellis,  6968-70, 7034  ; Frewen,  7667-68; 
M'Cotter,  7929  ; Wren,  7999.  If  the  magis- 
rates  would  have  the  power  of  imprisonment 
— Dobbs,  7542. 

Should  be  made  a criminal  offence  liable  to 
summary  treatment  to  the  extent  of  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  cars  and  imple- 
ments used  should  be  forfeited  when  found — 
Hensey,  3322-23. 

The  Irish  law  for  poisoning  should  be  assimilated 
to  the  English — Payne,  5292. 

Possession  of  poisoned  fish  should  be  made  a 
criminal  offence — Dale,  3922-27  ; Brennan, 
4152-53.  Liable  to  imprisonment  without 
option  of  a fine — Dobbc,  (328),  7780-82 ; Earl 
of  Bandon,  7817  ; Wren,  7999.  Liable  to  im- 
prisonment, but  magistrate  should  have  the 
option  of  imposing  a fine — M'Cotter,  7930-32 ; 
Sealy,  8354-57.  And  the  fish  forfeited — 
Conner,  5986-88,  5993. 

The  onus  of  proof— in  the  case  of  a person  con- 
victed of  possessing  poisoned  fish — that  the  fish 
came  into  his  possession  without  his  knowledge 
of  their  being  illegally  killed  should  lie  on  that 
person — Conner,  5980. 

Penalties  for — ( See  Penalties). 

Poisoned  fish  edible— M'Clure,  2707-15  ; Carey, 
3371-72;  Warden,  4024-27,  4029;  EUis, 
7035-36. 

Do  not  keep  as  well  as  ordinary  caught  fish — 
Conner,  5998. 

No  difficulty  in  discovering  whether  a fish  has 
been  poisoned — Conner,  5989-90. 

Officers  of  the  Conservators  should  be  empowered 
to  examine  every  parcel  of  fish  suspected  to  be 
poisoned — Conner,  5991. 

Certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Conservators 
should  be  empowered  to  see  the  poisoned  fish 
taken  out  of  the  rivers  and  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent the  disposal  of — Warden,  1022. 

Sale  of  poisoned  fish — Carey,  3369,  3450-53  ; 
Cornier,  5997. 

Seizure  of  fish  exposed  for  sale  at  Cork — Duns- 
combe, 8075-77. 

Difficulty  of  proving  the  offence  of  poisoning — 
Hornsby  (1). 

The  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing is  that  it  is  very  hard  in  the  first  place  to 
catch  the  culprits,  even  in  cases  where  they 
poison  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fish, 
and  then,  if  caught  and  convicted,  they  will 
poison  merely  out  of  revenge,  in  which  case  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  catch  them — Dobbs, 
7540. 

Public  sympathy  does  not  favour  poisoning  of 
fish — M'Cotter,  7945—55. 

In  the  case  of  putting  flax-water  into  river  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  who  was  the  offender 
— Moore,  173—74,  181. 

3 R 
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P oisomng — (continued). 

In  the  case  of  the  tradesmen  who  sell  such  fish — 
Carey,  3453. 

As  it  is  no  oftence  to  have  poisoned  fish  in  pos- 
session— Brennan,  4152. 

Flax-water — 

Value  of  as  manure,  notice  showing — Hornsby, 
(2)  i Mackey,  9998,  10001. 

It  is  illegal  to  put  it  in  rivers  at  any  time — 
Moore,  195-96. 


Injury  done  by — 

In  Foyle — Moore,  173-74,  181  ; M‘lermott, 
5343  ; tributaries — Jfunn,  9881. 

In  Deel  (Foyle) — Mackey,  9992,  et  seq. 

In  Bush — Traill,  3930,  3960-69  ■ Russell,  4070- 
82  ; Macnaghten,  4197-98  ; Douglas,  4356-60, 
4542,  4544-46. 

In  Bann — O'Neill,  4635-36  ; Wilson,  5016- 
17. 

Salmon  banished  entirely  from  Upper  Bann — 
Moore,  9880. 

To  eels — Ellis,  10275. 

In  Coleraine  District — English,  4736-37  ; Moles 
10019, 10001-65. 

In  Lennon — Heivson,  5094  ; Ilayes,  6463. 

In  Maine — Moore,  5159-60,  5179  ; and  Kells— 
Irwin,  10196-201 ; Kennedy,  10238. 

In  Londonderry  District — Leebody,  9900-1, 

In  Letterkenny  District — Flattery,  6498,  6513. 
Manner  of  treating  flax  without  suffering  the 
water  to  run  off  into  the  river — Traill  3962- 
67. 

By  means  of  catch  dams— Mohs,  10019  10053- 
59 ; Irwin,  10200-1. 

"Would  not  do  much  harm  if  only  let  out  at  times 
of  flood — Moore,  5179-81. 

Letting  out  of  flax- water  could  be  easily  prevented 
— M'Dermott,  5543. 

No  flax  dams  should  be  allowed  on  the  bed  of  a 
stream — Traill,  3967. 

Flax  dams  should  be  registered.  A receiving  dam 
into  which  the  water  might  flow  should  be  com- 
pulsory, and  should  be  erected  by  the  owners 
and  Conservators— half  and  half.  Any  tam- 
pering with  the  sluice  gate  should  be  treated  as 
a malicious  offence,  the  fine  to  be  levied  off  the 
district.  The  police  should  have  control  over 
the  sluices — Hayes,  6463. 

Pits  should  be  made  for  the  flax  where  the  water 
could  be  let  off  the  land — Flattery,  651 1-13. 
Destroys  the  fry  as  well  as  the  adult  salmon— 
Mackey,  9994-95. 

Flax  water  should  be  kept  in  dam  until  it  lias 
purified  itself,  or  only  let  out  at  times  of  flood 
— Leebody,  9902-3. 

Objection  to  keeping  flax  water  in  dams—  Webb 
10113-15. 

Flax  water  not  injurious  to  salmon— M'Kcan, 
10155-59. 

Persons  intendiug  to  steep  flax  should  be  bound 
to  notify  the  K.I.C.  of  the  fact— Hornsby  (1). 
Letting  flax  water  flow  into  a river  should  be 
made  a felony— Mackey,  9997. 

Penaltiesfor  flax-wateroffences — (See  Penaltiks). 
Lime — 


Poisoning  by- 766;  Draha„, 
1354-56  ; Hall  Dare,  2369;  Sim,  2503-5- 
Hensey,  3309 ; O’Callaghan  Westronp,  4264- 
65  ; Ellis,  m$,  6998;  Brennan,  8211  ; Dim- 
more,  10173;  Kennedy , 10239;  King,  10262. 
Chloride  of  Lime — 


Poisoning  by —Moore,  414-16,  460-62  471  • 
5038-42;  Munn,  9889;  Leelodv 
9900-1,  9904-9 ; King,  10262-65.  ’ 


Poisoning— (continued). 

Increasing — McDermott,  5551-53,  5554-59  • p,, 
Ilosford,  766.  In  Dodder — Dodd  9095 . 
Hensey,  3309.  ’ J0 1 

Malicious — English,  4737-39  ; TPt'foon,  4973  go 
The  owner  of  the  mill  from  which  the  poison 
comes  should  be  made  responsible  for  its  dis- 
charge into  the  river — McDermott,  5553. 
Spurge — 

Action  of  spurge  on  the  salmon — Dobbs  7591 
Depletion  in  ICenmaro  District  due  to  poisoning 
with— Dobbs,  7540,  7586-91.  1 0 

On  Bandon  river — Earl  of  Bandon  7817  78“>5 
43;  M'Cottcr,  7914-16,  7941-55;  Wren,', 
7991-94,8003-4,  ’ ’ 

On  Arragideen — Sealy,  8347-60. 

Impossible  to  eradicate  spurge,  but  by  large  expen- 
diture it  might  be  diminished  in  quantity  • its 
extirpation  would  greatly  benefit  the  fisheries 
—Dobbs,  7558-66  ; Earl  of  Bandon,  7830-36. 
The  poison  that  is  most  commonly  used  in  Ireland 
— Hornsby , 38  ; Foe  llosfwd,  766  ; Drohan, 
1352-56,  1468-78,  1486-94  ; AFClure,  2647- 
63  ; Brmnan,  4149,  8207,  8210  ; Payne  5’87 
5292-94 ; Ellis,  6959,  6991,  6998 ; Dennehv 
8062  ; Ditnscombe,  8075-77,  8085-86.  ‘ ’ 

Guano— Poisoning  by — Ellis,  6959,  6993-96. 


Protection  ; 

Is  utterly  inefficient  through  want  of  funds — 
Hornsby,  32  ; Lord  Massy,  695  ; Poe  Ilosford, 
756-57  ; RochfoH,  1034  ; Rutledge,  1974-77  ; 
Murphy,  4119-27  ; Caulfield  Broun,  4441  ; 
O'Neill , 4661,  4716  ; English , 4745;  Ifnsgrave, 
5860-62  ; Payne,  5288-89  ; Hudson,  5807-8, 
Flattery,  6498  ; Hamilton,  6523 ; Beeves,  6823, 
6832  ; White,  7279  ; Crofton,  8666  ; Cummins, 
88S2 ; Robinson,  9719-20;  Oram,  10414. 

(See  also  Bailiffs  and  Spawning.) 

A fair  quantity  of  the  money  contributed  by 
licences  should  be  expended  on  protection — 
Fleming,  4831. 

As  there  is  a public  right  existing  with  regal’d  to 
the  fisheries,  it  is  fair  that  protection  should 
be  assisted  by  some  public  money — Penrose, 
8276-77,  8290  ; Montgomery , 8330. 

Protection  is  inefficient — 

Less  even  than  in  former  years — Usher,  967, 
980-83;  Hamilton,  1883,  1891-94;  Sim, 
2449  ; Steaming,  3651,  3653-54  ; Traill,  3959; 
Russell,  4048-49;  Brennan,  4156;  Hewson, 
5060;  Flattery,  6498;  Burl  of  Bandon,  7853; 
Heneberry,  8979;  Shannon,  9618;  Robinson, 
9786-88;  M'Kean,  10147;  Lyons,  10495; 
Tynan,  10595.  On  Slaney — M'Guire,  10720— 
21;  Randall,  10820;  Edwards,  10860.  ( See 
also  Bailiffs.) 

In  some  waters— Cronin,  7787. 

Protection  is  more  efficient  at  present  than  formerly, 
but  still  inefficient — 

On  the  Bundvowse — Creighton,  9823. 

On  the  Bann — Moore,  425,  429,  442,  447. 

On  the  Shannon — Reeves,  483a,  502. 

On  Feale — Ellis,  6960;  Vansittart,  7113. 

On  Slaney — Ward,  10732-34,  10777. 

Almost  no  protection  exists  on  the  Shannon  from 
Limerick  down  during  the  open  season — Hall, 
884,  887. 

Could  not  be  better  than  at  present — Drohan, 
1266-69,  1272. ' 

Protection  of  Erne  tributaries  good — Moore , 
6289;  Creighton,  9812. 

Protection  of  Foyle  tributaries  very  good — Moore. 
175 ; McDermott,  5533. 
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Protection — ( continued). 

Protection  of  Moy  very  good — Miss  Little,  9559- 
63. 

In  Wexford  District  protection  is  good — Cook- 
man,  106 7 6-7 6a. 

Protection  on  upper  waters  would  seem  to  be 
good,  judging  by  the  large  number  of  fry  that 
come  down — Doherty,  8947-52. 

Protection  of  the  Sheen  good — Dobbs,  7572. 

Protection  of  Bush  tributaries  very  good  — 
Macnaghten,  4201  ; One  of  the  best  protected 
rivers  in  Ireland — Douglas,  4344-45. 

Improved  protection  from  what  was  formerly  the 
ca se — Earl  of  Warwick,  392-95  ; Ildll,  902-7  ; 
Foley,  1547,  9340. 

Better  than  it  ever  was  before — Welply,  4585  ; 
Cleary,  6549,  6574-75 ; Petrie,  6590. 

Protection  of  spawning  rivers  at  Screeb  very  ex- 
pensive— St.  George,  5723-27. 

The  proper  mode  of  protection  in  each  district 
must  be  learned  by  experience — Moore,  447. 

Proper  protection  is  the  only  real  cure  for  our 
fisheries — Place,  561  ; Malloch,  2735:  Cullen, 
10801. 

The  use  of  a gunboat  would  be  a great  advantage 
for  protecting  the  estuaries—  Vansittart,  Ti.23, 
7169-69A. 

A prudent  protection  of  coarse  fish  would  hamper 
poachers — Towse,  609. 

Gratings.  (See  also  Mills  and  Turbines)  : — 

Gratings  should  be  erected  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  fish  up  the  smaller  tributaries — Drohan, 
1322a,  1334  ; beyond  a certain  distance — Lord 
Massy,  692a  ; Hamilton,  1913-16  ; .Hall-Dare, 
2345-48  j Sim,  2448-49,  2459a-G0  ; Foley, 
3222-26,  3263-66 ; Harney,  3322  ; Beamish, 
3471-72;  Peeves,  6889-90;  Ellis,  7001-4  ; 
Vansittart,  7 1 26—28 ; Maclcey,  7 254-55 ; White, 
7279-81,  7297-302;  FitzGerald,  7487;  Lil- 
burn, 7519-21,  7525  ; Earl  of  Bandon,  7897— 
99;  M‘C otter,  7917,  7961-64;  Wrenn,  8002; 
Thorp , S512— 14;  Grafton,  8661;  Morris, 
8717,  8731-32;  Foley,  9284-S5 ; Ward, 
10777-78. 

Artificial  spawning  beds  should  be  made  at  the 
gratings — Caldwell,  99S0;  hatcheries  should 
be  provided  at — Payne,  5298. 

Conservators  refuse  to  spend  money  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tributaries,  on  the  plea  that  the 
upper  proprietors  do  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  funds,  but  if  through  want  of  protection  the 
spawning  fish  in  the  tributaries  are  killed  off, 
the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  lower  waters  will 
diminish,  and  accordingly  the  same  number  of 
licences  will  not  be  taken  out  for  nets  and 
weirs  by  the  lower  proprietors  with  disastrous 
effects  on  the  Conservators’  funds — O' Callaghan 
Westropp,  4231. 

Upper  proprietors  are  careless  about  protecting, 
because  all  the  fish  are  caught  by  the  nets 
below  them—  Dennehy,  8064-66. 

On  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  fisheries,  upper  proprietors  can  no  longer 
afford  to  protect  the  rivers  —Frewen,  7698-99. 

If  gratings  are  not  put  up  it  should  be  made 
legal  to  drive  the  fish  back — Hewson,  5088. 

Proprietors  of  fisheries  should  be  given  rights  to 
put  up  obstructions  to  prevent  spawning  fish 
going  up  the  tributaries — St.  George,  5771-75, 
5801-2. 

Objections  to  putting  up  gratings  to  prevent  the 
salmon  going  up  the  smaller  tributaries — 
Moore,  263-64 ; Hall,  860-62,  920 ; Long  Held, 
1093-94;  Foley,  1523-24;  Crawford,  2253- 
54,  2277-82,  2299-301;  Damn,  2556  ; Malloch, 
2763-64;  Butler,  3605-7,  3131-32;  Carey, 
3379-83  ; Maguire,  3559-60 ; Stenning,  3720- 
25  ; Dale,  3904-6  ; Warden,  4620-21 ; Russell, 
4062-63 ; Payne,  5299-301  ; Thorp , 8514-17. 


Protection— (continued). 

Putting  up  gratings  is  most  objectionable,  unless 
where  the  fish  cau  be  spawned  artificially— the 
spents  to  be  kept  in  ponds  until  spring — Holt 
(263) ; the  spents  to  be  turned  back  when 
stripped  of  ova— Frewen,  7673-82. 

Usual  mode  of  poaching  practised  at— 

Shannon —Extensive  poaching  at  Killaloe  for- 
merly— Lefroy,  7057. 

Feale — Ellis,  6961,  7006-9. 

Shannon — Reeves,  483  ; Rutledge,  1981.  1997- 
2003;  Lefroy,  7065;  Vansittart,  7115-17 ; 
Lilburn,  7515-27. 

When  poaching  was  rife  on  the  Shannon,  the 
supply  of  fish  was  unfailing — M'Hamara, 
7384-86,  7392-94. 

Liffey — Dodd,  2059. 

Tay — Malloch,  2798-803. 

Waterville — Butler,  3045-64. 

Maigue — FitzGerald,  7514. 

Roughty — Dobbs,  7597-601. 

Suir — Meade,  9023-27,  9035. 

lUore —Pender,  9124-29,  9134-39  ; Ireland, 
9197-98. 

Lough  Corrib— Joyce,  10535-41. 

Increase  in  poaching—  Usher,  983;  Manscrgh, 
1445-46;  Carey,  3377 ; Reeves,  6S35  ; Lloyd- 
Vaughan,  6900-1;  Shannon,  9616,  9666; 
Webb,  10131  ; Townsend,  10451  ; Joyce,  10524; 
Tynan,  10586. 

Enormous  amount  of,  on  Caragh  Lake— JPClure, 
2859. 

In  Maine — Webb,  10111. 

In  Tyrone  Black  water— J/‘  Fean,  10147,  10166. 

Poaching  has  not  increased — Stuart,  1000. 

Hus  diminished — Harold,  1217-18  ; Hector, 
5423-24  ; Rutledge,  2012-13  ; Hall-Dare, 
2339-40,  2344 ; Sim,  2452-53  ; White,  7233  : 
Ward,  10732. 

In  close  season— Petrie,  6590 ; O'Donel,  6650. 

Has  diminished  on  account  of  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  fish — Morris,  G57;  Courtney, 
3274;  Montgomery,  8324. 

P ublic  opinion  favours  pouching— Barrett- Hamil- 
ton, 4282 ; M‘Colter,  7945-55. 

Public  opinion  must  be  influenced  against  poach- 
ing, otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop 
it — Stuart,  1117. 

Beneficial  effects  of  fines  inflicted  for  poaching — 
Barrett-Hamilton,  4286. 

Pigs  fed  with  poached  salmon — Reeves,  483a  ; 
Rutledge,  1981,  2010—13;  Lloyd-  V aughan, 
6900  ; Lefroy,  7065  ; Joyce,  10538. 

Poached  salmon  salted— Hall,  905 ; Reeves,  6836  ; 
Lloyd-  Vaughan,  6900. 

Poisoned  salmon  —Ellis,  6961  ; Lidcly,  7407  • 
Lilburn,  7515,  6536-37. 

Sale  of  poached  salmon — (See  under  Salmon). 

Night  poaching — Mansergh,  1448,  1461-64. 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish.  (See  under  Spawning). 

R 

Rainfall  and  Height  of  Water  : 

Influence  of,  on  descent  offish — Moore,  193-94, 
218—22. 

Influence  of,  on  ascent  of  fish — Penrose,  1161. 

Most  important  to  have  a proper  arrangement  of 
— Penrose,  1153. 

Rainfall  has  a far-reaching  effect  on  the  supply 
of  salmon — Holt,  5919  ; Hallett,  10308-26. 

Effect  of  on  peal  fishing — Townsend,  10447-48. 

Height  of  water  has  much  to  do  with  the  supply 
of  salmon,  the  effect  of  the  weekly  close  time 
depends  on  it — Holt,  5919-25. 

Lismore  water-guage — Foley,  9413-16. 

Self-recording  water  gauges  should  be  established 
on  as  many  rivers  as  possible— Holt,  5919; 
Hayes,  6462. 
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Rainfall  and  Height  of  Water—  (continued).  Salmon ■— {continued). 


The  depletion  of  the  Galway  fisheries  is  due  to 
the  small  rainfall  of  the  nineties,  causing  u 
diminution  in  the  height  of  water,  and  so 
affecting  the  ascent  and  descent  of  salmon,  as 
well  as  reducing  the  spawning  area  and  food 
supply,  and  leaving  the  fish  more  open  to 
poaching  and  injury  from  pollution  and  birds  ; 
statistics  proving  this  theory — Hallett,  10288- 
307.  ' 

Sluice-gates  at  Galway,  regulations  as  to — Hallett, 
10327-51. 

Rhine  : 

Depletion  of  fisheries  in — Ilolt,  5915-18. 

Effect  of  height  of  water  exemplified  by — Holt, 
5922. 

Fisheries  not  improved  by  hatcheries — Holt, 
6023. 

Rhine  salmon — Cooper,  316  ; Fitzherbert,  6426— 
27  ; Miss  Little,  9551  ; Fenton,  9776. 

Destruction  of  smolts  at  mouth  of — Holt,  10941. 
10943. 

Ross  River  : 

Holton,  9166,  et  seq. 

Rouchty : 

Fisheries  in — Warden,  4004. 

Systematic  poisoning  of — Hornsby  (1),  Dobbs, 
7540. 

Defective  protection  of — Dobbs,  7572. 

Poaching  on — Dobbs,  7597-601. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  : 

Investigations  into  habits  of  salmon  and  mackerel 
by—  Holt  (264),  6031-50,  6073-75. 


S- 

Salmon : 

Legal  definition  of— Conner,  5970-71. 

Laud-locked  salmon — Holt,  6081-85. 

American  salmon — Frewcn,  7657. 

Depletion  of — 

Antrim  and  Down  Rivers — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  turbines  ; (2)  pollution ; (3)  weirs — Kennedy, 
10227,  10239. 

Ballynahinch — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  poaching  of  fish  on  the  spawning  beds,  5202, 
5222-23;  (2)  netting  at  sea — Robinson,  5217, 
5245-50. 

Ballyshannon  District — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  mesh  nets— 6519  ; (2)  drift  nets — 6522  ; (3) 
drainage — Hamilton,  6524. 

Remedy— Coastguard  and  police  aid — Hamilton , 
6519,  6527,  6539. 

Bandon — 

May  be  due  to  the  failure  of  food  supply  in  the 
sea — Stenniny,  3683. 

Remedies — (1)  hatcheries — 3650  ; (2)  improved 
protection — 3651  ; (3)  restriction  of  netting  in 
some  rivers — Stenning,  3656. 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  over  netting  in  tide-way— 45[  9 ; (2)  poison- 
ing— Welply,  4572,  4598, 

Remedies— (1)  extension  of  weekly  close  time — 
4590;  (2)  extension  of  annual  close  time — 
4593;  (3)  increase  of  licence  duty  on  nets — 
4599  ; (4)  make  poisoning  a felony — 4596  ; (5) 
value  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  under  the  10 
per  cent,  rate — Welply,  4603. 


(1)  over-netting  preventing  the  ascent  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  fish — 5286,  5288  ; (2)  poison- 
ing— 5287 ; (3)  trout  fishing  with  meshing 
nets— Payne,  5289-92. 

Remedies— ( l)  assistance  by  Coastguards— 5292  ; 

(2)  extension  of  weekly  close  time — 5303  ; (3) 
recurrence  to  the  old  netting  boundary — 5313  ■ 
(4)  law  with  reference  to  poisoning  should  be 
assimilated  with  English — 5292  ; (5)  blockin'' 
fish  at  tributaries — 529S ; (6)hatcheries — 5314° 
(7)  protection  to  be  a duty  of  the  police— 
Payne,  5316. 

(1)  poisoning — 7989;  (2)  over-netting— 7989 ; 

(3)  destruction  of  spawning  fish — JDCotter, 
7997. 

Remedies — (1)  the  law  should  make  poisoning 
a felony — 7999  ; (2)  increase  the  net  licences — 
8000 ; (3)  prevent  by  means  of  gratings  the 
ingress  of  fish  into  small  tributaries — J DColter, 
8001-2. 

Bandon  and  Jilackwaler — 

Remedies — (1)  hatcheries- — 4435-37  ; (2)  im- 
proved protection — Caulfield  Brown,  4440, 
4516-22. 

Bniulan,  lien,  and  Skibbereen — 

Principally  due  to — 

Poaching  of  fish  on  the  spawning  beds — 
M'-Cottnr,  7916-17. 

Remedies — (1)  prevent  the  ingress  of  fish  into 
small  tributaries ; (2)  the  killing  of  spawning 
fish  to  bo  accounted  a felony — 2D  Cotier,  7917— 
18. 

Bandon  and  Lee — 

Principally  due  to — 

(l)  poisoning ; (2)  October  angling — Lord  Ban- 
don, 7817. 

Remedy — The  law  should  make  poisoning  a felony 
— Lord  Bandon,  7817. 

Bangor  District — 

Principally  due  to  injury  received  by  fry  in  the 
sea —Cleary,  6550,  6562-73,  6579. 

Remedies — (1)  police  aid — 6551  ; (2)  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  onus  of  proving  fish  to  have 
been  legally  caught  should  lie  on  the  possessor 
— 6551 ; the  possession  of  illegal  nets  should 
make  the  possessor  liable  to  prosecution — 
Cleary,  6550-53,  6562-73,  6879. 

Bangor  and  Ballynakill  Districts — 

Principally  due  to — 

Bag  nets  on  the  coast  of  Achill  Island— Petrie, 
6595. 


Bann — 


Principally  due  to — 

(1)  turbines — 4634 ; (21  poisoning— 4635  ; (3) 
eel  weirs — 4637  : (4)  pollen  nets — 4640  ; (5) 
predatory  birds  and  fish — 4647,  4649-50  ; (4) 
navigation  works — 4658,  4702,  4706  (5)  drift 
nets — O'Neill,  4658. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  the  licence  duty  for  drat 
nets — 4061 ; (2)  increase  of  funds — 4661  ; (3) 
bettor  protection  aided  by  police — 4661 ; (4) 
hatcheries — O'Neill,  4661. 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish — Wilson,  4991-9o. 

(1)  pollution  ; (2)  turbines  ; (3)  abstraction  of 
water  for  mills — Munn,  9875. 

Remedies— (1)  turbine  bill;  (2)  resident  magis- 
trates only  to  try  fishery  cases — Munn , 9o7o, 


aeeo.  m 

In  the  case  of  the  Bann  eel  fisheries,  to  (i; 

Lough  Neagh  pollen  nets — Ellis,  10276. 
Remedy  (1)  provide  a penalty  for  eel  fishing  wit 
pollen  nets — Ellis,  10274. 
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Salmon — (continued) 


Salmon — ( continued ). 


Bann  and  B ush — 

Principally  due  to—  . , , 

Improved  drainage  destroying  the  spawning  beds 
— Caldwell , 9973. 

Barrow — 

Principally  due  to— 

(])  winter  poaching  ; (2)  increase  in  poaching  at 
weirs  with  drum  nets  ; (3)  over-netting  in  tidal 
reaches — Thorp,  8463,  8465,  8499-502. 

(1)  peaching  of  spawning  fish — 87S1  ; (2)  herring 
fishing — 8798  ; (31  turbines — Phelan,  8799. 
Remedies— The  angling  and  netting  season  should 
come  to  an  end  on  the  same  date — Phelan, 8813. 
Principally  due  to — 

(1)  some  injury  received  by  the  fish  in  the  upper 
waters — Doherty,  S947-52. 

(2)  inadequate  protection — Ilenebery,  8975. 
Remedies— (1)  assistance  from  Constabulary— 

S980  ; (2)  reform  of  the  mode  of  appointment 
of  Conservators — Heneberry,  8981. 

Barrow,  Coorock,  Oioendnff,  and  Suir — 

Principally  due  to — 

In  the  case  of  small  streams. 

(1)  obstruction  by  mills  ; (2)  poaching  on  the 
spawning  beds—  Barrett-Hamilton, 4281, 4306. 
Remedies— (1)  hatoheries  or  protection  of  spawn- 
ing beds  ; (2)  Constabulary  assistance ; (3) 
increase  the  duration  of  the  close  season — 
Barrett-Hamilton,  4293,  4306. 

Barroio,  Nore,  and  Suir — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  inadequate  protection;  (2)  increase  in  net 
fishing — Jones,  1385. 

Remedies— (1)  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a fine  should  be  imposed  for  a second  or 
subsequent  fishery  offence — 1399  ; (2)  and 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  night 
poaching— 1399  ; (3)  in  case  of  repeated 
convictions  licences  should  be  forfeited — 
1393  ; (4)  the  use  of  dynamite  or  explosives 
for  poaching  purposes  should  be  severely 
punished— 1393  ; (5)  power  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred on  Boards  of  Conservators  enabling 
them  to  construct  fish  passes  at  public  expense 

1393  ; (6)  and  to  raise  the  licence  duty  above 

the  maximum  at  present  laid  down— 4396 ; 
(7)  the  holder  of  a fishing  licence  should  be 
•empowered  to  demand  the  production  of  a 
license  bv  any  person  having  or  using  a fishing 
engine— 1396  ; (8)  forfeiture  of  boats  fishing 
illegally— 1396 ; (9)  power  of  search  to  be 
(riven  to  Constabulary  and  bailiffs — 1396 ; 
(10)  conservators  guilty  of  fishery  offences  to 
be  disqualified— 1396 ; (11)  prohibition  of 
netting  in  upper  waters— 1396;  (12)  removal 
of  boats  during  annual  close  time — 1397  ; (13) 
prohibition  of  gaffs  during  early  months  of 
open  season— 1397 ; (14)  prohibition  of  cap- 
ture of  peal  by  nets  or  fixed  engines— 1397  ; 
,(15)  a license  to  be  necessary  for  dealers  m 
salmon— 1397;  (16)  close  time  for  trout  rods 
during  descent  of  fry — 1397  ; (If)  the 

taking  of  salmon  by  any  means  other  than 
rod  or  line  or  such  engines  as  are  or  shall  be 
subject  to  license  duty  or  deemed  legal,  should 
be  made  illegal— 1398  ; (18)  illegal  engines  to 
be  liable  to  seizure  whenever  or  wherever 
found— 1398  ; (19)  the  application  to  Ireland 
of  the  Act  of  1855  relating  to  the  consignment 
of  salmon  during  the  close  time — 1399  ; (2U) 
sale 'of  salmon  to  be  illegal  after  termination  of. 
the  net  season — Jones,  1399. 

Blackwater  ( Northern ) — 

Principally  due  to — 

Benburb  weir -EngUA  i™*;  M‘H>rmoa,5 543, 
5558.  , . 

.(1)  inadequate  protection;  (2)  drainage— 
M'Kean,  10147. 


Blackwater  ( Southern ) — 

Principally  duo  to  — 

(1)  over-netting  iu  general — Earl  of  Warmish, 
370-71,  379-84,  405,  411-12 ; (2)  Lismore 
weir — Earl  of  Warwick,  370-71,  373-84, 405, 
411-12. 

Some  unknown  cause — Kennedy,  943,  962 ; 

outside  man’s  influence — Stuart,  998-99. 

Remedy — establishment  of  hatcheries  at  top  of 
rivers — Kennedy,  902,  949-51,  954-56; 
Stuart  — 1009. 

(1)  disease ; (2)  inadequate  protection ; (3)  over- 
netting ; (4)  cormorants ; (5)  poaching ; (6) 
injury  in  the  sea — Usher,  966-67,  970,  972, 

9S0. 

(1)  over-netting  in  estuary — 1084  ; (2)  use  of 
nets  of  a finer  texture  than  formerly — 1 084  ; 

(3)  lismore  weir — Longfield,  1084. 

Remedies — (1)  establishment  of  hatcheries — 
1092 ; (2)  increased  aid  from  constabulary 
and  coastguards— 1092  ; (3)  .increased  power 
for  inspectors  of  fisheries— Longfield,  1100. 

(1)  poaching;  (2)  spring  herring  fishing;  (3) 
hard  winters ; (4)  increase  of  turbines;  (5) 
injury  received  in  the  sea ; (6)  rainfall — 
Penrose — 1 152-53,  1159-60. 

Remedies- (1)  provide  for  an  ample  supply  of 
breeding  fish ; (2)  sufBcient  protection  of  breed- 
ing fish  ; (3)  protection  of  fry  from  (a)  turbines  ; 

(b)  mill  weirs ; (c)  trout  fishermen ; (4)  ad- 
ditional hatcheries ; (5)  regulation  of  rainfall 
—Penrose,  1159-61. 

(1)  over-netting,  consequent  on  the  introduction 
of  drift  nets— 1206-7,  1213-15;  (2)  Lismore 
weir — Harold,  1222. 

Remedies— (1)  netting  below  the  upper  waters 
should  be  restricted— 1216 ; (2)  increase  in 
weekly  close  time— 1219 ; (3)  hatcheries  25 
miles  up  the  river — Harold,  1226. 

(1)  over-netting ; (a)  in  tidal  water,  (6)  in  fresh 
water;  (2)  Lismore  weir — Drohan , 1273. 
Remedies— (1)  contribution  to  expenses  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  catch — 1314  ; (2)  cur- 
tailment of  net  fishing  in  the  upper  water — 
1321 ; (3)  prevent  fish  from  going  up  small 
tributaries — Drohan,  1322a. 

Some  cause  in  the  sea  beyond  man's  influence 
and  not  due  to  over-netting— Foley,  1525-28, 
1547,  1600,  1608-13, 1668,9307-9,  9374-76. 
(1)  shortness  of  annual  and  weekly  close  times 
for  nets— 8032-33  ; (2)  Lismore  weir— 
Dennehy — 8034. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  duration  of  close  time — 
8035,  8039  ; (2)  constabulary  and  coastguard’s 
assistance — Dennehy,  8037,  8058. 

(1)  climate  causes ; (2)  fresh  water  netting  in- - 
Montgomery.  8315-16,  8325. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  duration  of  weekly  close 
time;  or  (2)  prevent  fishing  at  the  killing 
hatch  in  Lismore  weir— Montgomery,  8320, 
8334. 

Boyne — 

Principally  due  to — 

Injury  received  by  the  fish  in  the  sea — Osborne, 
2032. 

Remedy — scientific  investigation — Osborne,  2032. 
(1)  over-netting,  2124-27  ; (2)  non-observance 
of  close  time — Coddington,  2128-29. 
Remedy— Coastguards  and  Constabulary,  assist- 
ance— Coddington,  2124—29. 

The  introduction  of  draft  nets  in  the  upper 
waters  which  destroyed  the  spawning  beds — 
Maguire,  3515-3538. 
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Salmon — ( continued ) . 

Brade , Iiellswater,  Maine,  and  Sinnilewater — 
Principally  due  to — 

(1)  pollution ; (2)  abstraction  of  waters  for  mills 
—Moles,  10017-20. 

Remedies— fish  passes  in  weirs — Moles,  10019- 
10025. 

Burrishoole — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  inadequate  production  of  inland  waters 
during  close  season ; (2)  predacious  birds  and 
fish — Oram,  10414. 

Remedies — (1)  double  the  licence  duty  on  all 
nets ; (2)  impose  a licence  duty  on  brown  trout 
fishing— Oram,  10415. 

Bush — 

Principally  due  to  fish  not  being  allowed  up  the 
rivers  at  suitable  times— 3950-51  • also  (1) 
disease;  (2)  increase  of  drainage;  (3)  exces- 
sive use  of  nets  in  the  fresh  waiter—  Traill 
3929-30. 

Carat/ h,  Laune,  and  Maine.  (Kerry) — 

Principally  due  to  some  injury  received  by  the  fish 
in  the  sea — Bower,  2881. 

Goshen  and  Feale — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  over-netting;  (2)  destruction  of  smolts ; (3) 
poaching. 

Remedies— (1)  increase  of  funds;  (2)  limit  the 
number  of  nets— Mis,  6949-50,  G955,  G9G2 
7023. 

Claregalway — 

Principally  due  to— 

(1)  poaching,  5328-30,  5333-34,  5339-45. 

(2)  obstructions,  5334-38 ; (8)  injury  done  by 
trout  anglers — Blaheuey,  5338. 

Deed  (Tributary  of  the  Foyle). 

Principally  due  to — 

Pollution  with  flax- water— Mackey,  9992-94 
Remedies— (1)  pollution  of  rivers  with  flax- 
water  should  be  made  a felony,  9997  • (2) 
resident  magistrates  alone  should  try ’such 
offences,  9990 ; (3)  Constabulary,  assistance 
— Maclcey , 9996. 

Feel  (Tributary  of  Shannon). 

Principally  due  to  Askentou  weir— Smtser,  7259. 

(1)  Askeaton  weir ; (2)  injury  received  by  the  fish 
m the  sea—  White,  7269,  72S3,  72S5-SG  7292 
Derg,  Lough — 

Principally  due  to — 

0)  poaching — O'Gallaghan-Weslronp,  4225-26. 
Remedy— -protection  of  spawning  fish  in  the 

Pmolmg;  (3)  destruction  of 
smolts— licctes,  6851,  Lbyd-VmujUn— 6899. 
hemedy— increase  of  funtWieni,  6S32— 
Lloyd-]  anghan,  G903. 

^Inadequate  protection — Lefroy,  7101-2. 

Principally  due  to— 

(1)  inefficient  fish  passes,  2237,  2243-  (2"l  larvo 

estuary ; (4)  poaching  of  fish  on  the  spawning 
beds — Crawford,  2251.  F ° 

Remedy— increase  of  power  for  the  Fishery 
Inspectors — Crawford,  2260-2271 

Fane — 

Principally  due  to — 

(I)tioPn“C’;7ftI,e“-rr  of  mills;  (2)  destruc. 
4113  f £ l by  tra'vl6rs— . Murphy,  4106-10, 

(1)  defective  hatching— 6706 ; (2)  injury  re- 
ceived by  the  fish  in  the  sea — Milne , 6719. 


Salmon — ( continued ). 


Galway — 

Principally  due  to — 

Failure  of  water  in  the  weirs  consequent  on  the 
small  rainfall  of  the  nineties— Ballett  lO^RS 

In  the  case  of  peal  fishing  to— failure  of  wlter 
m the  rivers  consequent  on  the  small  rainfall 
— loivnsend,  10447-48. 

In  the  case  of  spring  fishing  to— (11  want 

protection,  10449  ; (2)  destruction  of  spents- 
1 ownsend,  10453. 

Gill,  Lough — 

Principally  due  to  over-netting  at  the  mouth  of 
the  liver — Uevmn,  5100-5. 

The  early  opening  of  tlie  season— FiteHerbert 
6420-22,  in  conjunction  with  inadeouate  pro- 
tection and  the  wrong  i»osition  of  thefish  ladder 
— Palmer,  9757-62. 


lieu — 

Principally  clue  to — 

(1)  poaching  of  spawning  fish ; (2)  poisoning— 
Carey,  3425-26.  ' ° 

Remedies— (1)  hatcheries ; (2)  improved  pro- 
tection— Carey,  3356,  3447-48. 

(1)  poisoning — 3471  ; drainage — 3471  : poacli- 
ing—  Beamish,  3481. 

Remedies- (1)  prevent  the  ingress  of  fish  into 
small  tributaries — 3472  ; (2)  hatcheries— 3473 
-74;  (3)  destruction  of  predatory  birds— 
Beamish,  3479. 

Krl/swater  and  Maine — 

Principally  due  to — 

Deposit  of  slime  destroying  the  spawning  beds— 
Moore,  414,  447. 

(1)  poisoning  with  lime ; (2)  drainage— Finsmore 
10173-74. 

Pollution — M(Fermott,  5558;  Irwin,  10192. 
Kemnare — 

Remedy  for— (1)  better  bailiffs,  and  a larger 
number  of,  than  heretofore;  (2)  legislation 
making  preservation  easier — Warden,  3991. 
Principally  due  to  poisoning — Fohbs.  75?  2,  7556. 
KiUaries — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  bagnets  offAcliill — Mortimer,  10405,10504. 
(1)  bagnets  off  Acliill — 10575;  (2)  inadequate 
protection — Tynan,  10575. 

Killarney — 

Principally  due  to  over-netting,  3307-9. 

Remedy — (1)  hatcheries — 3326  ; (2)  a strong 
central  board  of  experts — 3326  ; (3)  abolition 
of  October  angling — llcnscy,  3326. 

(1)  tho  open  season  for  netting  is  too  long ; (2) 
cormorants — Cronin,  7786-94. 

Lackagh  and  Leaunon — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  improved  drainage — 6462  ; (2)  illegal  netting 
— 6463  ; (3)  flax- water — Hayes,  6463. 
Remedies  for  (1)  a gauge  should  he  set  up  in 
each  river,  and  when  the  water  fell  below  a 
fixed  point,  the  police  should  have  power  to 
stop  all  fishing  except  angling — 6462;  (2) 
police  supervision  of  bag  nets — inspection  of 
— increase  of  close  time  for ; (3)  fixed  engines 
not  to  be  allowed  within  three  miles  of  defined 
mouth  of  a river — inspection  of  Queen’s  Gap 
by  police — onus  of  keoping  gap  in  order  to  be 
on  owner  thereof — 6463 ; (4)  enactment  should 
be  made  against  driving  salmon  into  cribs  *by 
heating  pools ; (5)  increase  of  net  licences  ;. 
(6)  abolition  of  Boards  of  Conservators,  and 
increase  in  powers  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,, 
who  should  have  a number  of  inspectors  under 
them  for  each  salmon  producing  county ; (7) 
fish  passes  to  be  made  compulsoiy  for  all 
weirs ; (8)  prohibition  against  stretching  of 
draft  nets  across  rivers ; (9)  improvement  in 
flax  dams-  6463  ; Hayes,  6462—63.. 
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Salmon — (continued). 

Laune — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  inadequate  protection  of  spawning  fish, 
3178,  3191  ; (2)  illegal  over-netting,  3199  ; 
(3)  legal  over-netting  in  upper  waters — Foley, 
3212. 

Remedies — (1)  prevention  of  poaching,  3197  ; (2) 
prevent  the  ingress  of  fish  into  small  tribu- 
taries— Foley,  3199,  3212,  3222. 

(1)  over-netting  in  tidal  and  fresh  waters,  3267  ; 

(2)  inadequacy  of  the  Fishery  Laws —Courtney, 
3284. 

(1)  over-fishing  at  river  mouth  ; (2)  poaching  of 
fish  on  spawning  beds — Leonard,  3751,  3797- 
802. 

Lee — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  keep  down  poach- 
ing—3852  ; (2)  over-netting  — 3853  ; (3)  in- 
jury received  by  the  fish  in  the  sea — Dade, 
3855. 

Remedy  — State  assistance  — Dale,  3852—5  3, 
3855. 

(1)  illegal  over-netting— 4 137', 41 42,  41 55,  SI 54; 

(2)  poisoning — 4137,  4155  ; (3)  inadequacy  of 
funds — 4137  ; Brennan,  4137-62. 

(1)  destruction  of  smolts ; (2)  pike;  (3)  injury 
received  by  the  fish  in  the  sea  (perhaps  from 
herring  nets) — Dunscombe,  8073. 

Remedy — impose  a licence  on  trout  fishing — 
Dunscombe,  8073,  8119. 

(1)  waterworks  weir,  8220;  (2)  destruction  of 
spents,  8224 ; (3)  destruction  of  fry — Galjey, 
8224. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  the  annual  close  time, 
8223  ; (2)  impose  a licence  for  trout  fishing, 
8225  ; (3)  supply  a gunboat  for  purposes  of 
protection,  and  authorise  constabulary  to  assist 
— Qalgey,  8269. 

Letterkenny  District — 

Principally  due  to  trammel  nets  round  the  coast 
—6497. 

Remedy — the  prevention  of  trammel  net  fishing 
by  the  coastguards — Flattery,  6498. 

Liffey— 

Principally  due  to — 

Obstructions,  2055-56. 

Over-netting — Dodd,  2081,  2084-90. 

Remedy — (1)  Fish  Passes,  2055-56 ; (2)  limit 
the  number  of  nets  ; (3)  increase  the  amount 
of  the  licence  duty — Dodd,  2077-90. 

Maigue — 

Principally  due  to — 

Want  of  protection — FitzGerald,  7482. 

Remedies — (1)  prevent  ingress  of  salmon  into 
small  tributaries,  7486-87 ; (2)  removal  of 
nets  from  upper  waters — FitzGerald,  7490. 

Maine — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  turbines,  (203) ; (2)  pollution  with  chloride 
of  lime,  (203)  : (3)  poaching — Wilson,  4981. 

(1)  'destruction  of  fry  by  flax-water,  5159  ; (2) 
rod  fishing  late  in  the  season,  forming  a pro- 
tection for  poachers,  5162-64 ; (3)  pike, 
5164—65. 

Remedies — (1)  a stock-dam  for  flax- water  should 
be  made  compulsory,  5160 ; (2)  shortening  the 
open  season  for  rod  fishing  by  a month,  5161 ; 

(3)  a licence  duty  on  trout  fishing — Moore,  5163. 

>(11  pollution ; (2)  poaching — M'Dermott,  5558-64. 

(1)  improved  drainage;  (2)  over-fishing;  (3) 

poaching;  (4)  pike — Webb,  10111. 


Salmon — ( continued ). 

Mourne  — 

(1)  pollution  (403) ; (2)  poaching  (403) ; (3) 
improved  drainage — Leebody,  9900-1. 

Remedies — (1)  severe  penalties  for  pollution, 
9902  ; (2)  constabulary  aid — Leebody,  9903. 

Moville — 

Principally  due  to — 

Inadequate  protection  of  spawning  fish — 
Loughrey,  9969. 

Remedy — Contabulary,  assistance  from — Lough- 
rey,  9969. 

Moy — 

Principally  due  to — 

Over-fishing  at  Ballina  — Petrie,  5596,  6601, 
6606. 

(1)  netting  in  the  fresh  water,  9592  ; (2)  inade- 
quate protection — Cogldan,  9599. 

Remedies — (1)  abolition  of  fresh-water  netting, 
9599;  (2)  Constabulary,  assistance  from — 
Cogldan,  9599. 

Over-netting  in  the  tidal  waters — Wilson,  9605. 

Remedy — prohibition  of  tidal  netting  at  night — 
Wilson,  9605-7. 

(During  the  last  three  years),  climatic  and  other 
causes — Shannon,  9618. 

Increase  in  the  destroyers  of  salmon  — human, 
animal,  and  birds — Knox,  9673. 

Netting  in  the  upper  waters — Garvey,  9700. 

Over-netting — Petrie,  9704-5. 

Remedy — curtail  the  length  of  nets,  and  reduce 
the  number  of  boats — Petrie,  9704. 

Neagh,  Lough — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  Lough  Neagh  pollen  nets ; (2)  turbines — 
10259;  (3)  pollution — 10262;  (4)  abstraction 
of  water  for  mills  ; King,  10265. 

Newport — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  poaching  of  fish  on  spawning  beds  ; (2)  a large 
proportion  of  the  fry  that  descend  do  not 
return  from  the  sea — O'Donel,  6687. 

Nore — 

Principally  due  to — 

Illegal  fishing;  Hamilton,  1876,  1S85. 

Remedy— prevent  the  ingress  of  fish  into  the 
small  tributaries. — Hamilton,  1913. 

(l)want  of  preservation — 2156,  2167;  (2)  im- 
proved system  of  netting— 2160,  2164;  (3) 
want  oi  funds — 2162  ; (4)  obstructive  weirs— 
FitzHerbert,  1265. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  in  duration  of  the  close 
times — 2156-60 ; (2)  resident  magistrates  only 
to  try  fishery  cases — 2167-68;  (3)  imprison- 
ment without  option  of  a fine  for  poaching ; 

(4)  licence  for  trout  angling— 2170  ; (5)  aboli- 
tion of  fresh-water  netting — FitzHerbert,  2195a. 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish —Pilsworth,  5705-7. 

Remedy — Extra  bailiffs  during  the  spawning 
season — Pilsivorth,  5706-7. 

(1)  The  want  of  passes  in  weirs— 8654 ; (2) 
winter  poaching — 8659  ; (3)  snap-nets — Graf- 
ton, 8672-73. 

Remissness  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  —Ryan,  9066. 

Remedy — Appoint  snap-net  fishermen  as  bailiffs 
— Ryan,  9097. 

Poaching — Pender,  9124,  9136. 

Remedy — More  water  bailiffs — Fender,  9138; 
Holton,  9164-67. 

Over-netting — Ireland,  9211. 

Some  injury  received  by  the  fisli  in  the  sea — 
Gains,  9222. 
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Salmon — (continued). 

Owenea — 

Principally  due  to— 

(1)  Over- netting  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
6468  ; (2)  poaching — Wilson,  6470. 

Remedy— (1)  power  to  seize  salmon  suspected  to 
have  been  illegally  caught — Wilson , 6473-74  ; 
6488-91. 

Owenmore — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  bag  nets  off  Achill  ; (2)  unknown  cause  m the 
sea  3 (3)  poaching  ; (4)  non-enforcement  of 
fishery  laws  by  Coastguards  and  Constabulary 
—Petrie,  6596,  6606. 

Scotch  Rivers — 

Principally  due  to — 

(1)  over-netting — Mcdloch,  2735. 

Remedies— (l)Removal  of  nets  from  rivers  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  fish  to  pass  the 
whole  array  of  nets  during  the  weekly  close 
time  ; (2)  extended  protection ; (3)  hatcheries, 
Malloch,  2735. 


S AXiM  on — ( contin  ued). 

Sixmilewater : 

Principally  due  to — 

Discharge  of  chloride  of  lime — Moore , 414,  461- 
62  ; M'Dermott,  5554-57,  Munn,  9980  ; Moles 
10017  ; Irwin,  10219-33  King,  10262. 

Slaney — 

Principally  due  to — 

(l)  over-netting  in  tidal  waters — Ilull-Dare,  2337 
-38,  2361-64. 

Remedies— (1)  establishment  of  hatcheries  j (2) 
stopping  ingress  of  fish  into  small  tributaries — 
2346 ; Hall-Dare,  2322-46  3 2361-62. 

Over-netting — Sim,  2432-37,  2440. 

Remedy — (1)  hatcheries — 2459  ; Sim,  2431-2, 
2440,  2459.  2491-99. 

(1)  increased  abstraction  of  water  for  mills;  (2) 
raising  of  the  height  of  weirs  without  providing 
fish-passes — Cool-man , 10601,  10608,  10638. 

Remedy — fish  passes  in  weirs — Coolcman,  10601, 
10608,  10638. 

Over-netting — Pottinger,  1 0683. 

Remedy — (1)  Restriction  of  netting  3 (2) 

hatcheries — Pottinger,  10683. 

Poaching  of  fish  on  the  spawning  beds — M'Gnire, 
10716-19. 


Screeb — 

Principally  due  to : — . 

(1)  mackerel  fishing,  5709,  5735-39,  5/ 083  m 
part  also  to  poaching  of  fish  on  spawning  beds 
in  past  years — St.  George,  5739—42;  5748-49. 

Remedy — Place  some  control  over  the  mackerel 
fishing — St.  George,  5804. 

Shannon — 

Principally  due  to : 

(1)  October  fishing  ; (2)  injury  received  by  the 
fish  in  the  sea  ; (3)  inadequate  preservation— 
Reeves,  483a-84,  500-1,  504-6. 

(1)  over-netting  in  tidal  waters,  and  in  portions 
of  the  fresh  waters  ; (2)  poaching  of  spawning 
fish  in  the  small  tributaries— Lord  Massy,  688, 
692a  ; 709-13. 

(1)  netting  in  the  upper  waters ; (2)  the  fact 
that  illegal  engines  cannot  be  seized  unless 
found  in  the  act  of  fishing  ; (3)  old  eel  weirs 
—Poe  Hosford,  750-51,  767-71. 

Some  causes  as  yet  unknown— Place,  537,  558, 
562-63,  590-94  ; Hall,  888-89. 

(1)  over-netting — 1983  ; (2)  change  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  1984  ; (3)  poaching  of  spawning 
fish  on  the  beds — Rutledge,  1985. 

Remedies— (1)  increase  duration  of  the  weekly 
close  time,  1987  ; (2)  abolish  fresh  water 
netting,  1967, 1990  3 (3)  impose  a licence  duty 
for  trout  angling,  1988  3 (4)  give  resident 
magistrates  alone  jurisdiction  in  fishery  cases 
Rutledge,  1991. 

(1)  over -netting  in  tidal  and  fresh  waters  ; (2) 
destruction  of  the  spawning  beds — Vansittart, 
7110. 

Remedies — (1)  increase  the  duration  of  the  close 
time  for  nets  ; (2)  increase  the  licence  duty  on 
nets  ; (3)  erect  gratings  to  prevent  fish  ascend- 
ing the  small  tributaries — Vansittart,  7118, 
7128. 

(1)  over-fishing  for  peal ; (2)  the  drainage  system 
— Mackey,  7203-16. 

Remedies — (1)  an  extra  month  added  to  the 
annual  close  time ; (2)  buy  up  and  abolish  the 
Lax  Weir — Mackey,  7203-16,  7256. 

Over-fishing  with  nets  and  weirs — M'JVamara, 
7396-97. 

(1)  over-netting ; (2)  Lax  Weir ; (3)  October 
angling — Hayes  and  Liddy,  7404—28. 

(1)  remissness  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  3 

(2)  the  Board  of  Works  system  of  drainage — 
Connery,  7478-79. 


Inadequate  protection — Cullen,  10S00. 

Remedies — (1)  State  aid,  10800;  (2)  hatcheries — 
Cullen,  10800. 

(1)  Inadequate  protection — 10820;  (2)  Disease 
—Randall,  10821. 

Remedy — morebailiffsin  winterscason — Randall, 
10820-21. 

(1)  inadequate  protection — 10S60  ; (2)  angling 
season  opens  too  early — Edwards,  10860-61. 

(1)  inadequate  protection,  10887  3 (2)  drift  nets 
— Edwards,  10887. 


Sligo — 

Principally  due  to — 

Destruction  of  fry  by  (1)  foot  nets ; (2)  turbines ; 

(3)  predatorv  birds — Petrie,  5122,  5126-46, 
5149-50. 

(1)  alteration  of  close  rime — 9757  3 (2)  bad  posi- 
tion of  salmon  ladder  at  Sligo — 9757  3 (3) 
want  of  suitable  bailiffs — Palmer,  9762. 

Remedy— Constabulary,  assistancefrom— Palmer, 
9762,  9766. 

Poaching  of  fish  on  spawning  beds — Robinson, 
9782. 

Spiddal — 

Principally  due  to—  . 

(1)  unknown  cases  which  must  he  inquired  into 
by  experts,  5264,  5272  3 also  in  part  due  to 
(1)  some  injury  received  by  fish  in  the  sea,  in- 
jury from  mackerel  fishing,  etc. — 5264 ; (2)  des- 
truction of  smolts  in  nets  ; (3)  poaching  of  fish 
during  the  spawning  season — Lord  Morns, 
5261.  5272,  5283-84. 


cipally  due  to—  . 

) over-netting  in  the  lower  reaches — tuau, 
1072-74;  (2)  Coolnamuck  weir— 1032  3 (S) 
insufficiency  of  protection  for  breeding  hsh 
1033,  1071;  (4)  weakness  of  existing  fishery 
laws — 1033  ; (5)  drainage— RocJifort,  1033. 
emedies— (1)  increase  cost  of  netting  licences 
1036;  (2)  possibly  limit  the  number— lUOD , 
(3)  increased  activity  on  part  of  Constabulary 
—1036;  (4)  Btogthemng  the 
with  a view  to  a freer  run  of  fish— , w 
abolition  of  fresh  water-netting  103/ , w 
establishment  of  hatcheries— 1039;  (7)  1“ 
tection  of  spawning  beds — 1054;  Roc  if 

l ) illegal  fishing  consequent  on  the  high  price 
paid  for  fish;'  (2)  poaching -Mansergh,  143f, 
1439-40. 
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Salmon — ( continued ). 


Salmon — ( continued ). 


Remedies — (1)  increase  of  annual  close  time ; 
(2)  increase  of  weekly  close  time  ; (3)  abolition 
of  freak-water  netting — Manser gh,  1447-48. 

(1 ) Over-netting — 1695-7 06 ; (2)  Coolnaniuck  weir 

1721 ; (3)Portlawfisli-pass— M'Cormack,  1731. 

Bemedies — (1)  £4  licence  for  snap  nets — 1709  ; 
(2)  increase  of  weekly  close  time  ; (3)  increase 
of  powers  for  Inspectors  of  Fisheries — 1733  ; 
(4)  more  aid  from  the  Constabulary — M'Cor- 
mack,  1733-4. 

Some  injury  received  by  the  fish  in  the  sea — 
Damn,  2543. 

(1)  Dry  weather  preventing  fry  from  leaving  the 
small  tributaries — 8524  ; (2)  steam  trawlers — 
Gomerford,  8534. 

Bemedies— (1)  shorten  the  annual  close  time — 
8557,  8615-16  ; (2)  construct  proper  passes  at 
mill  weirs — Gomerford,  8560,  8595. 

{1)  Poaching  of  spawning  fish — 8715 ; (2)  de- 
struction of  fry — Moms,  8721. 

Bemedies — (1)  erection  of  gratings  at  entrance  of 
small  tributaries— 8717 ; (2)  prohibition  of 
angling  during  April  and  May — Morris,  8725. 
^1)  poaching  in  the  lower  waters — 9023  ; (2)  de- 
struction of  fry — Meade , 9034. 
ltemedy — The  open  season  for  angling  and  net- 
ting should  end  on  the  same  date — Meade,  9039. 
Principally  due  to — 

Poaching  of  spawning  fish — Cooney , 9229,  9237. 
Bemedy — Bailiffs — Cooney,  9229. 

Tidal  over-netting — Gearon,  9248-50. 

Poaching  with  snap  nets  during  annual  close 
time — Dwan,  9422-26. 

Bemedy — (1)  an  open  season  for  angling  and 
netting  should  end  on  the  same  date — 9430 ; 
(2)  compulsory  removal  of  cots  from  liver 
during  annual  close  time — Dwan,  9431. 

(1)  The  corrupt  state  of  the  Waterford  Board  of 
Conservators,  which  permits  poaching  to  go  on 
without  check — Carroll,  9465  et  seq. 

Remedy — Substitute  the  Constabulary  in  the 
place  of  bailiffs — Carroll,  9489-90. 

Teelin  Fishery — 

Principally,  due  to  (1)  the  illegal  fishing  on  the 
coast  by  means  of  mesh  nets — Musgrave,  5837. 
Bemedies — (1)  aid  in  protecting  rivers  from 
Coastguards  and  Constabulary — 5840 ; (2)  the 
owner  of  a several  fishery  who  is  also  the 
•owner  of  the  tributary  streams  leading  into 
that  several  fishery  should  have  the  right  to 
use  a fixed  engine,  this  would  give  the  pro- 
prietor an  interest  in  the  fishery  and  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  measures  to  improve  the 
fishery — Musgrave,  5837,  5840,  5845-54. 

No  depletion  has  taken  place  owing  to  good  pro- 
tection— Lyons,  10502-5. 

Fishery  at  Killamey  has  improved  owing  to  (1) 
strict  preservation,  (2)  artificial  propagation — 

M'Clure,  2621. 

■There  have  been  previous  diminutions  of  a similar 
kind — Stuart,  1001  ; Foley,  1526. 

Sometimes  in  years  of  deficient  capture  there  is 
no  falling  of  in  the  number  of  fish  in  the 
rivers — Hector,  5360. 

Depletion  in  various  districts,  due  to  causes 
peculiar  to  each,  as  poisoning,  over-netting,  &c. 
— Hector,  5378. 

Depletion  is  part  due  to  some  climatic  cause 
M'Dermott,  5681-90. 

If  sea  fish  have  decreased  coincidently  with 
salmon,  the  cause  may  be  one  that  is  at 
present  outside  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  matter  may  right  itself,  as  in 
former  cases  of  decrease  in  sea-fish,  without 
any  human  intervention — Holt  (265). 


Periodical  fluctuations  at  present  unaccountable 
take  place  in  the  supply  of  salmon — Hornsby, 
29  ; Moore,  152,  162,  170  ; Cooper,  301-3 ; 
Place,  537  ; Penrose,  1151,  1164,8302;  Foley, 
1526-28,  9259-60;  Butler,  3013-14,  3018, 
3021-26;  Gomerford,  8562-64;  Doherty, 
8923-25,  8946,  8962 ; Robinson,  9706. 

Every  four  years — Stenning,  3659,  3670, 
3712-13;  FitzHerbert,  6411 ; Leonard,  3835- 
40 ; Moore,  6299,  6385-87  ; Milne,  67 19. 

Statement  that  depletion  of  salmon  occurs  in 
cycles  of  five  years  not  borne  out  by  returns — 
Moore,  185,  201. 

Permanent  diminution  in,  cannot  be  assumed 
from  the  falling  off  of  the  last  four  seasons— 
Power,  2881. 

No  undue  depletion — Moore,  174,  184  ; Hudson, 
5812-15  ; Power,  2991-94 ; Macnaghten,  4202 ; 
Moore,  6387;  Miss  Little,  9548,  9556,  9578; 
Farren,  9964—66  ; Lyons,  10502—5. 

Will  not  be  permanent— Doi/f/Zas,  4405-10  ; 
Fleming,  4975-6 ; Hector,  5358,  5393-96 ; 
Dobbs,  7635;  Penrose,  8303;  Doherty,  8963; 
Foley,  9264. 

Mainly  in  the  commercial  fisheries,  in  a small 
degree  in  the  upper  or  breeding  streams — 
Moore,  224. 

The  diminution  is  universal — Moore,  184 ; Wilson, 
5033  ; Moore,  6299  ; Penrose,  8276  ; Robinson, 
10142  ; Foley,  9259. 

Extends  all  over  Ireland — Hornsby,  20-21. 

Decrease  in  Rhine  fisheries — Holt,  5917. 

The  decrease  is  common  to  Irishand  Scotch  fisheries 
— Malloch,  2735  ; and  English— Place,  536. 

Depletion  not  due  to  netting — Penrose,  1151, 
1158;  Foley,  1547,  1568-70,  1600,  1606-12; 
Cleary,  6547.  (See  also  nets). 

Depletion  not  due  to  injury  done  by  weirs 
Drohan,  1327,  1350. 

Cold  weather  makes  salmon  slacken  in  speed,  and 
thus  run  a greater  risk  of  being  taken  before 
spawning — Harold,  1218-21,  1225-26  ; Foley, 
1671-75. 

Increase  in  supply  of  salmon,  year  1899-1900 
Penrose,  8296-99  ; Thorp,  8464  ; Comerford, 
8561 ; IPGuire,  10699,  10715  ; Cullen,  10793; 
Randall , 10814-10826  ; Edwards,  10859. 


Diseases  of — 


Saprolegnia — Moore,  445—46. 

Fungus — Usher,  966—67  ; Traill,  3929—30.  3932— 
35,  3944-46,  3949-50  ; HalleU,  10327  ; Ran- 
da’ll,  10821-23;  Edwards,  10876-80. 

Want  of  food  produces  disease — Reeves,  505-6. 
TVrnrt.  nf  t.Vip  rlisp.ase — Macnaahten , 4191 : Milne, 


6788-89. 

In  the  Bush — Macnaghten,  4191,  4208-15  ; 
Douglas  4327-42. 

Diseased  fish  do  not  reach  the  spawning  beds— 
Macnaghten,  4216-20. 

Impossibility  of  effecting  a cur e— Macnaghten. 
4220. 

To  place  salt  blocks  in  a river  to  cure  salmon 
disease  would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  food  of 
hy— Holt,  6026. 

Disease  among  fry — Milne,  6719-26. 

Danger  of  introducing  disease  by  importing  ova 
— Yansitlart,  7130-32,  7170-73. 

Injury  to  salmon  from  Lampreys— Moore,  469-70; 

Holt,  5499.  , . 

Degeneration  in  the  quality  of  salmon  during  the 
last  few  years — Carey,  3391-94,  3439-46 ; 
Beamish,  3501-10;  Stenning,  3682-86; 
Frewen,  7752  ; Galgey,  8225,  8253-57  ; Oram, 
10418-19.  On  the  Tay — Malloch,  2827-34; 
Wilson,  5003,  5043-46,  5052. 

No  degeneration  on  Bush — Douglas,  4418-20. 
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Salmon — {continued). 

No  degeneration' — Caulfield  Brown,  4515  3 Bal- 
lett,  10344-47. 

No  degeneration — Payne,  5311-12  3 Cronin, 
7807-11 j Thorp,  8464. 

Except  in  the  case  of  grilse — Foley,  9316-18. 

Diminution  in  size  of  the  fish  during  late  years — 
Cooper,  302  3 Place,  540. 

Indifferent  years  fish  are  caught  showing  different 
degrees  of  nourishment  which  would  point  to 
failure  of  food  supply  in  the  sea — Penrose, 
1160;  Pou-er,  2881,  2884-89, 2898-993  Butler, 
3115-20;  Stemming,  3671. 

Appearance  of  badly  nourished  fish  presage  a 
bad  season — Fleming,  4845-50,  4924-35, 
4951  3 Hector,  5434-40. 

Not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  the 
case— Holt,  5939, 6076-77,  6260-62,  10976. 

The  first  sign  of  improvement  in  the  fisheries  is 
the  increase  of  weight  in  the  fish — Warden, 
4039. 

Marking  of — 

Marking  of  salmon  unsuccessful — Butler,  Sill- 
123  Douglas,  4393-97. 

Experiments  in  Norway — Holt,  5930. 

Experiments  in  Ireland — Harold,  1218;  Holt, 
5936-39,  6022  (264),  10921-31  3 Moore,  6332- 
36,  6393-95. 

Salmon  marked  with  tape — FiizITerbert,  6429-30, 
6433-36. 

Experiments  show  that  one  river  is  to  some  ex- 
tent dependent  on  another,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  each  river  separately  in 
a general  scheme  ot  improvement — Holt,  6022. 
{See  also  Smolts  and  Spents). 

Salmon  taken  with  scars  on  them  as  if  wounded 
— Hamilton,  1835-40,  1880-81  3 Bavin,  2533  ; 
Dennehy,  8074—7 5,  8088-91 ; Brennan,  8212- 
14;  Oram,  10415,  10433-37;  Mortimer,', 
10545,10564-65. 

Effect  of  bog  slipping,  injury  done  to  salmon — 
Foley,  3254-57  3 Leonard,  3751. 

Cutting  away  of  bogs  affects  river — Power,  2881, 
2903-8. 

Peal — 

Earliest  caught  on  Foyle — Moore,  167. 

Diminution  in  supply — Red, fort,  1067-69 ; Foley, 
1591-99,  9303;  Hamilton,  1877  3 Crawford, 
2297  3 Phelan,  8831—32;  Cummins,  8901-2. 

A good  grilse  year  is  followed  by  a good  salmon 
year — Foley,  1542. 

Excessive  fishing  of,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  depic- 
tion in  Shannon — Mackey,  7203-14,  7239-45. 

Run  of  peal  in  Kenmare  district — Dobbs,  7573. 

Diminution  in  peal  fishery  due  to  small  rainfall — 
Townsend,  10447-48. 

Spring  Fish — 

An  inquiry  as  to  whether  spring  fish  spawn 
would  be  useful — Penrose,  8277-82. 

Are  most  valuable—  Reeves,  488-91  ; from  a 
monetary  but  not  a national  point  of  view — 
Mackey,  7208. 

Importance  of — Penrose,  8299-301. 

Increase  of  number  of  small  sized  spring  fish  in 
river  a bad  s\gn—Longfield,  1005. 

Spring  fish  have  declined  in  a greater  degree  than 
peal — Hallett,  10341-42 ; Townsend,  10446. 

Diminution  in—  Oram,  10418  ; is  due  to  (1)  in- 
adequate protection ; (2)  killing  of  spents— 
Townsend,  10448-53,  10460-62. 

Spring  fish  beget  spring  fish— Penrose,  2901-2  : 
Hector,  5409. 


Salmon — {continued). 


Sale  of  Unseasonable  and  Poached  Salmon— 

'Unseasonable  salmon — definition  of —Homsbr 
(5) ; Tow. se,  609,  634. 

Large  trade  carried  on  in — Towse,  605-6  • Dodd 
2056  3 Damn,  2553-55  ; Wilson,  6473,  6490- 
Brennan,  8147,  8154-57,  8178;  Heneberrnj 
9009-10;  Meade,  9025,9043-50;  Robinson 
9802;  Townsend,  10466. 

Unseasonable  salmon  consigned  under  fictitious 
names — Towse,  600;  Bavin,  2572-77  - 
C owner,  5992. 

Duties  of  Boards  of  Conservators  in  respect  of 

Towse,  609. 

If  Boards  of  Conservators  were  consolidated  the 
detection  of  tlio  sale  of  unseasonable  salmon 
would  be  made  easier — Towse,  609. 

A central  authority  such  as  the  Fishmongers 
Company  should  bo  established  for  the  detec- 
tion of  illegal  traffic — Conner,  5998. 

Sale  of  poached  salmon — Lord  Morris,  5280. 

High  price  given  for  salmon  in  the  close  time— 
Morris,  679. 

Tends  to  increase  poaching — Warden,  3994. 

Illegal  exportation  of,  with  a view  to  re-importing 
as  foreign  fish — Morris,  658. 

Illegal  traffic  in  salmon  difficult  to  discover 

Morris,  659-62. 

Facilities  for  consignment  of  illegal  salmon 
have  increased — Usher,  986  3 Earl  of  Mayo,. 
6027. 

The  present  legal  remedies  in  respect  to  consign- 
ments of  unseasonable  salmon  to  England — 
Morris,  648-56. 

The  law  should  give  power  to  prosecute  offenders 
wherever  the  fish  may  be  found—  Towse,  609. 

Branding  of  salmon  would  be  useful,  but  would 
be  likely  to  raise  the  expense  — Conner , 
6018-21. 


The  consignees  of  unseasonable  salmon  should  be 
liable  to  prosecution — Towse,  624. 

A Bill,  similar  to  “ Carriage  of  Game  Bill  ” would 
be  useful  in  stopping  illegal  traffic  in  salmon — 
Towse,  609. 

Power  should  be  given  to  inspect  Parcels  Post 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  any  illegal  traffic 
in  salmon  carried  on  by  that  means — Towse, 
609,  639-45. 

Dealers  in  salmon  should  be  compelled  to  hold  a 
licence  to  act  as  such — Jones,  1397. 

A licence  of  £5  to  be  imposed — Petrie,  6593. 

Dealers  in  every  kind  of  fish — Ilolt  (264),  6254— 
56. 

The  Act  of  1855  concerning  the  consignment  of 
salmon  should  be  made  applicable  to  Ireland — 
Jones,  1399. 

October  angling  a cause  of  sale  of  unseasonable 
salmon — Reeves,  477  3 Place,  559-61  3 Lord 
Massy,  692a  3 Manseryh,  1448 ; Malloch,  2825- 
2G  3 Morris,  8754-58  3 Phelan,  8813.  {See 
also  Angling  and  Close  Time). 

The  sale  of  salmon  after  the  termination  of  the 
net  season  should  be  made  illegal — Place,  566; 
Towse,  600,  609,  617-19;  Jones,  1397-99; 
Hamilton,  1920-25;  Hector,  5401-2 ; M‘ Ber- 
lin) tt,  5530 ; Conner,  5975-77  3 Petrie,  6595, 
6626  3 Dobbs,  7614-16.  {See  also  Close  Time). 

Rod-caught  fish  should  not  be  sold  — Place, 
559-61. 

The  onus  of  proving  the  origin  of  the  fish  ought 
to  be  placed  on  the  seller  of  salmon  suspected 
to  be  obtained  from  poachers — Hornsby,  65 
on  all  persons  possessing  salmon  during 
close  time — Place,  566  3 Towse , 609 ; Poe 
Ilosford,  767  3 Conner,  5971-74  3 Holt  (264); 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — Cleary,  6550-53 ; 
Petrie,  6593. 
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Salmon — ( continued ). 

The  present  law  (stating  that  pi'oof  that  a person 
had  the  salmon  or  trout  in  his  possession  during 
the  close  season  should  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  salmon  was  caught  in  the  close  season, 
ought  to  be  amended  and  state  that  the  pos- 
session of  fish  during  the  close  season  at 
any  particular  place  should  be  proof  that 
the  fish  was  caught  during  the  close  season) 
unless  other  evidence  is  adduced — Conner,  5978. 
Certificate  of  origin  should  be  compulsory — 
Towse,  609 ; Jones,  1402 ; Dodd,  2097—98  ; 
Hensey,  3323-26 ; in  close  season — M’Dermott, 
5530 ; Holt  (264). 

Certificate  of  origin  a great  check  on  poaching — 
Morris,  662,  685-87  ; Conner,  5998. 

Pollen  Act — 

So  construed  as  to  be  ineffective — Conner, 
5991-92. 

Trade  in  Salmon : 

Irish  described  as  Scotch  in  English  markets — 
Moore,  151,  445 ; Place,  595-96 ; Davin, 
257 2-7 3 ; Butler,  3161—67  ; Hector,  5439-42  ; 
Yansittart,  7174. 

Price  paid  for  salmon — Moore , 499,  595-96; 
Doherty,  8969;  Dwan , 9460;  Miss  Little, 
9551 ; Mackey,  9993  ; Webb,  10111 ; Randall, 
10851 ; Edwards,  10870. 

Trade  in  frozen  salmon  small — Hornsby,  66-68. 
Frozen  fish  should  be  sealed  by  a Customs'  official 
— Towse,  609. 

Refrigerators,  if  not  properly  used,  are  a most 
powerful  aid  to  poachers  in  escapiug  detection 
— Towse,  609 ; Morris,  662. 

A return  should  be  required  from  the  owners  of 
refrigerators,  and  a proper  register  should  be 
kept  of  all  the  fish  taken  in  and  sold  out — 
Toiose,  637 ; Dodd,  2106-108  ; Conner , 
5977-78. 

The  Fishery  Inspectors  should  have  power  to 
enter  chilled  stores,  and  any  fish  found  in  them 
at  the  end  of  the  season  should  be  compulsorily 
marked — Morris,  662,  683-84. 

Soariff : 

Fishery  at — O’  Callaghan-  Westropp,  4221. 

Scientific  Investigation  : 

To  elicit  facts  not  theories,  necessity  for  —Hornsby 
(5),  27.  . 

Necessity  for  investigation  of  the  migration  and 
growth  of  salmon  in  order  to  discover  and 
remedy  the  depletion — Moore,  224 ; Place,  581 ; 
Holt,  6257-58,  10937-39. 

(See  also  under  Salmon,  Depletion  of.) 

No  necessity  for  detailed  scientific  knowledge — 
Malloch,  2818-19. 

For  the  purpose  of  scientific  investigation  a river 
ought  to  be  acquired  from  source  to  mouth  by 
the  Government — Holt  (264),  10932. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a project — Hornsby, 
75-80. 

Nature  of  the  scientific  investigations  required — 
Holt  (264),  10933-36. 

Experiments  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to 
the  value  of  hatcheries  — HaUett,  10331, 
10349-50. 

Knowledge  of  the  migration  of  salmon  in  the  sea 
meagre — (1)  Account  of  the  course  taken  by 
them ; (2)  effect  of  the  wind  on ; (3)  approach  of, 
to  rivers  ; (4)  as  to  whether  salmon  return  to 
their  natal  river  or  not ; (5)  theories  as  to  in- 
fluence that  attracts  fish  to  enter  rivers — Holt, 
5930-39,  6022,  (264),  6137-42;  Foley,  9345- 
49. 


Scientific  Investigation— continued). 

Want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  life  history  of  the 
smolt — Holt,  5923. 

Necessity  for  scientific  investigation  of —Hiss 
Little,  9563-67. 

Rate  of  growth  of — Holt,  6998-104. 

Effect  of  retardation  of  run  oa  the  supply  of  fish 
— Holt,  10916-18. 

Necessity  for  investigating  the  feeding  ground  of 
fry  in  the  sea — Fleming , 4844  ; M Dennott , 
5608-19;  Holt( 264),  6150-53,  10916. 
Investigations  into  the  food  of  trout  in  the  S3 1 — 
Holt,  10916. 

Food  of  salmon  in  the  sea — Stenting,  3664-9, 
3683  ; Holt,  5942,  6157,  6164-72. 

In  fresh  water — Holt,  6154-56,  6158-63. 

Necessity  for  investigating  whether  there  is  a 
failure  of  food  for  fry  in  fresh  water — 
Creighton,  9852-56. 

Time  spent  by  fry  in  the  sea,  duration  of — Sten- 
ning,  3661-63,  3670;  Hector,  5446-47  ; Foley, 
9409-13.  Effect  of  on  the  size  of  grilse—  Miss 
Little,  9571.  (See  also  Statistics.) 

Some  gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  fish  culture 
should  be  associated  with  the  present  inspec- 
tors, in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be 
achieved  by  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  fisheries — Hensey,  3326. 

The  Central  Authority  should  carry  out  experi- 
ments for  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
salmon — Rochfort,  1057  ; Hensey,  3326 ; Traill, 
3934-35. 

The  money  that  goes  to  the  County  Councils  on 
the  valuation  of  the  fisheries  ought  to  go  to  a 
Government  fund  for  scientific  investigation— 
Creighton,  9863-64. 

A book  dealing  with  fish  culture  should  be 
written  and  published  by  the  Central 
Authority — Hensey,  3326. 

Introduction  of  Brora  salmon — Moore,  151. 
Introduction  of  exotic  fish  not  to  be  approved  of 
—Holt  (263),  6080. 

Objections  to  introducing  Scotch  fish — Reeves, 
6861. 

Should  not  be  left  to  private  judgment — Hornsby 
(6).  (See  America.) 

(See  also  Smolts.)  ' 

(See  America  and  Trout,  for  introduction  of 
Rainbow  trout  and  American  shad.) 

Screeb  : 

Fishery  at — Penrose,  1151,  8276,  8283-84; 

St.  George,  5708,  5732-35. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon.) 

Seals : 

Number  of — Milne , 6775-79. 

Iucrease  in  number  of — Malloch,  2769-70; 
Oram,  10431. 

No  increase  in — St.  George,  5765. 

Have  decreased — Holt,  6216—17. 

Injury  done  by  — Malloch,  2743,  2772-73  ; 
St.  George,  5762-71;  Milne,  6780;  Mackey, 
7204;  Oram,  10414. 

Ought  to  be  killed  down — Malloch,  2735-36, 
2771  ; Milne,  6713  ; Shannon,  9617. 

On  Suir — Corner/ ord,  8547. 

Not  numerous  — Caulfield  Brown,  4496-97  ; 

Brennan , 8214-15. 

None  at  Bann — O'Neill , 4658. 

Shannon.  (See  also  Eels,  Nets.) 

Shannon  salmon  a spleudid  breed — Yansittart , 
7129-32,  7174. 

No  proper  system  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  in. 
Proprietors  spend  money  in  watcliing  each 
other — Moore,  6312-14. 

Description  of — Place,  512;  Lord  Massy,  687a, 
693  ; Hall,  841  et  seq. 

3 S 2 
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IRISH  INLAND  FISHERIES  COMMISSION. 


Shannon — ( continued ). 


Smolts  and  Fry — ( continued ). 


District — Poe  Hosford , 730  et  seq. 

Has  great  claims  on  the  Government  for 
pecuniary  assistance — Place,  577,  581 ; Van- 
sittart,  7115. 

Scarcely  any  salmon  in — Connery,  7471. 

Plenty  of  salmon  in — Reeves,  484-85,  503. 

Over-netting  at  Railway  Bridge,  Limerick — 
M‘  N amara,  7361-69  ; Hayes  and  Liddy , 
7424-28. 

Injury  done  to  eel  fisheries  by  the  Limerick 
Waterworks — Mackey,  7192,  7197,  7223-24. 

Bad  effects  produced  by  the  Board  of  Works 
altering  the  level — Crawford,  2266-68  ; Con- 
nery, 7478-79. 

H arm  done  by  sluice  gates  at  ELillaloe — Lord 
Massy,  700-2. 

(See  also  Drainage  and  Spawning.) 

Differs  from  other  Irish  rivers  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a single  day  in  the  year  on  which 
there  is  not  a fresh  fish  of  some  kind  ascending 
it — Reeves,  493. 

Depletion  of — ( See  under  Salmon.) 

SlXMILEWATER : 

Never  a salmon  river — Dinsmore,  10176. 

Pish  banished  from,  on  account  of  the  pollution 
from  mills  — Moore,  414,  461-62,  471-74  ; 
M‘ Dermott,  5554-57 ; M unn,  9880  ; Moles, 
10017  ; Irwin,  10219-23;  King,  10262. 

Fry  have  to  pass  through  turbines — Kennedy, 
10239. 

Depletion  of — ( See  under  Salmon.) 

Slaney.  ( See  also  Hatcheries  ; Nets  ; Protection.) 

Description  of — Sim,  2442-47  ; poaching  on — 
Sim,  2506-7 ; Cookman,  10597  et  seq. ; M’Guire, 
10697  et  seq. 

Depletion  of — ( See  under  Salmon.) 

Increase  in  number  of  fish  in — Adair , 8624-26. 

Mills  on, — fry  destroyed  in, — no  passes  in  weirs 
— Cookman,  10601. 

Value  of  the  estuary  fishery  and  number  of  men 
employed  — Cookman,  10667-71  ; M’Guire, 
10702-3  ; Cullen,  10797-98 ; Randall,  10850- 
54;  Edwards,  10864-71. 

The  Government  ought  to  maintain  a steam 
launch  to  protect  the  estuary — Pottinger,  10683. 

Sligo  ; 

Fishing  at — Petrie,  5114;  Robinson,  9722-25. 

Depletion  of— (See  under  Salmon.) 

Direction  taken  by  the  salmon — Fenton,  9767. 

Injury  done  by  illegal  netting  in  the  sea  —Fenton, 
9768 ; Robinson,  9789-803. 

Smelts  : 

Belong  to  salmon  tribe  — Hornsby,  12-14  • 
Crawford,  2313-14. 

Smolts  and  Fry: 

Destruction  of  smolts  is  too  small  to  account  for 
the  depletion — Mackey,  7246-54. 

Destruction  of,  by  birds  and  coarse  fish  —Moore 
206-9  ; Cooper,  327-29.  (See  also  Eels.)  ’ 

Destruction  of,  by  anglers— Reeves,  6825-27  • 
Ellis,  6954-55;  Lefroy,  7057-64,  70866- 
Morris,  8721-22  ; Carroll,  9478,  9524.  (See 
also  Trout.) 

By  nets — Meade,  9034-38,  9041-42,  9058-62  ■ 
Ireland,  9211. 

By  sprat  weirs,  bait  weirs,  and  white  fish  weirs— 
Jones,  1397-98. 

At  mill  weir — Sealy,  8365-71. 

By  floods  and  seaweed—  Shannon,  9618,  9654- 
55. 

By  anglers  in  England  and  Scotland— Morris 
673-77, 680.  ’ 

By  juvenile  anglers— Blakeney,  5338;  M’ Dermott 
5543;  Randall,  10818.  ($eealso  Trout.) 

Sale  oi— Petrie,  5136-38,  5150.  As  trout— 
Meade,  9043-49. 


““iw  U1 — v <-auagnan  IVestrom 
4227,  4256-60;  Dennehy,  8052-  cZfZ 
8677-78  ; Webb,  10111  ; M’Kean,  10154. 

Are  not  destroyed  by  nets  in  the  sea— Hertor 
5443-45  ; Holt,  6225-27.  1 

Diminution  in  supply  of  salmon  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  small  proportion  of  smolts 
caught  in  drift  nets — Hornsby,  51,  56-7. 
Diminution  in  supply  of  salmon  partly  due  to 
destruction  of  fry — Dunsconibe,  8073. 
Diminution  of  salmon  has  taken  place  in  rivers 
where  there  is  no  destruction  of  smolts— 
Wilson,  5032-33. 


Smolts  are  practically  unprotected  during  the 
open  season,  this  should  not  lie  so— Morris 
659,  8735.  ( See  also  under  Trout.)  ' 

Should  be  protected  from  (1)  turbines;  (2)  mill 
weirs  ; (3)  trout  fishermen — Penrose,  1153. 
Proper  protection  of,  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  establishment  of  hatcheries—  Wilson 
5030-32.  ’ 

Smolt  should  be  defined  so  as  to  include  all 
young  of  the  salmon  or  trout  species,  or 
hybrids  under  8 inches — Morris,  680. 

M oving  of  fry  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  reaches 
useful  for  stocking  rivers — Moore,  6282-84. 


Large  numbers  of  smolts  descend  the  rivers— 
Moore,  259 ; Poioer,  2889-92 ; Ireland,  9213- 
16  ; Gains,  9221  ; Foley , 9283  ; Randall, 
10828  ; Carroll,  9529  ; Shannon,  9623  ; Holt 
10940. 


A large  number  descend  the  river,  but  few 
return — Cooper,  326  ; M’Cormack,  1735-37  ; 
Davin,  2563  ; Cleary,  6568-70  ; Petrie  6606  - 
O’Donel, 6687, 6690,  6697-98;  Lloyd-Vaughan, 
6925-28 ; Mwrphy,  8841 ; Doherty , 8S33, 
8951-52  ; Foley,  9303. 

If  one  per  cent,  of  the  fry  that  go  down  returned, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  hatcheries — Butler . 
3089-93. 

Smolts  do  not  come  down  in  the  number  to  be 
expected  from  the  proportion  of  spawning  fish 
that  go  up  the  river — Milne,  6706-7,  6711- 


Difference  in  the  time  of  descent  of  smolts  in 
Erne  and  Bundrowse — Creighton,  9815-21. 

Descents  of,  take  place  in  all  seasons  of  the  year 
— Foe  Ilosford,  830  ; Stemiing,  3672-75; 
Holt,  5925,  6090-96. 

Two  descents  of,  take  place — Drohan,  1369. 

Come  down  in  spring  and  autumn  in  shoals— 
Hall,  890-92,  908-13. 

Main  run  in  spring—  Vansittart,  7164-65. 

Three  descents  of,  in  Suir—  M’Cormack,  1735; 
1782-95,  1807-8. 

Come  down  in  April,  May,  and  June  in  Bann — 
O'Neill,  4638  — 39.  In  Bandou  — Earl  of 
Bandon,  7809,  7870-72. 

Chiefly  May  and  June  in  Nore — Crofton  868'! 

In  March,  April,  anti  May,  in  Coleraine  District 
—Moles,  10019,  1 Oil  68. 

Main  run  of,  from  April  15th  to  May  10th— 
O' Donel,  6691. 

April  to  May,  no  run  of  in  autumn— Doherty, 
8954-56. 

Only  occasionally  in  autumn — Shannon,  9624. 

Marking  of,  smolts  unsuccessful — Foley,  1578, 
1654-62, 1668-75  ; M’Dermott,  5587-92. 

Difficulty  in  marking  sinolts — Fretoen,  7741-44. 

The  accurate  marking  of  smolts  would  he  most 
useful,  account  of  experiments  in-  Holt,  5925— 
30,  (264),  6105-21. 

Marking  tablets  too  heavy  for  smolts — Milne, 
6798. 

Experiments  in  placing  smolts  in  salt  water  direct 
from  the  fresh  water  without  the  intervening 
brackish  water — Holt,  6122-26. 
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Smolts  and  Fry — (continued). 

As  to  whether  brackish  water  is  injurious  to 
young  fry — Frewen,  7731-33.  {See  also  under 
Spawning.) 

Enemies  that  srnolts  meet  with  on  their  way  to 
the  sez-Stenning,  3623-29.  (For  life  history 
of  smolt — see  under  Scientific  Investigation.) 

A size  limit  would  be  useful  in  preventing  destruc- 
tion of  smolts — M!  Uermott,  5661-63. 

Trout  MMgey.  8261-63  ; Lefray,  9 

Size  limit  open  to  objection— Jones,  1427, 1499  , 
Holt,  6224. 


Spawning  : 

5940,  6173-83. 

Good  natural  spawning  beds  exist  — Hornsby, 

39  • Rochfort,  1060  ; Mansergh,  1439-40  ; 
Hamilton,  1901  ; Dodd,  2101;  Barrett- 
Hamilton,  4295  ; Douglas,  ^85-86 ; Fleming, 
4861-62  ; Wilson,  4992 ; Heioson,  5091, 511 1 ; 
Eabinson,  5229  ; Hector,  5427  ; M'Dermott, 
5643  ; Musgrave,  5907  ; Wilson,  649-1-93  ; 
Beeves,  6858  ; Hobbs,  7579  ; Earl  ofBimdm, 
7852  ; Crofton , 8699  ; Shannon,  9617  ; Knox, 
9673 ; Oookman,  10629-31. 

Salmon  root  up  one  redde-lf'D Z7'~\ 

5644-48;  Frewen.,  7721-24;  Foley,  9369-71 , 
Shannon,  9617,  9631-33;  Moles  . 10019 

Too  many  fish  on  — Moore.  253-54,  6325  , 
Uameghtm,  4192,  4199  ; Moore ;6335. 

Late  fish  root  up  the  spawn  planted  by  early  fish, 
necessity  for  controlling  the  ascent  of  the  fish, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  too  many  for  the 
spawning  ground— Fleming,  4862-63,  4936- 

Necessity  of  proper  protection  for-- Morris, 
659;  Rutledge,  1971;  Blakeney,  532b-28 , 
MlNamara,  7394. 

Poaching  on  spawning  b<^— 40--, 
Hall,  S54-59  ; Usher,  981  ; BoohfiH, ,1054, 
1059 ; Mansergh,  1440-42;  HamsUcm,  1902-8; 
Rutledge,  1985 ; English,  4748 i;  Wilson,  4991- 
95 ; Robinson,  5222-24;  Lord  Morns,  5265-6  ( , 
done  with  impunity  — Lord  Morns  o2<0, 
5278-80  -.Goodbody,  5459,  5461,  5506  , This- 
worth,  5705-7  ; Musgr me,  5907-9  ; Lari  of 
Mayo,  6027  ; O' Bond,  6681-36  ; Reeve,  6830  , 
FitzGerald,  7512-14  ; Mum,  7510-18,  7526- 
27  7529-37  ; Babbs,  7592;  M'Ootter,  7916-18  , 
Wrmn,  7997,  8016-21;  Montgomery,  8344; 
Thorp,  8465,  8469-71  ; Crofton,  8703  ; Morrts, 
8715  at  seq. ; Man,  8781  ; 8842 ; 

Cummins,  8878-S6,  8898;  Meade,  9053-56 , 
Ryan,  9066,  9077,  9082-83,  9104-12;  Holton, 
9164  ; Cooney,  9236-38  ; Gettron,  mpMUj. 
9289  ; Knox,  9673  ; Robinson,  9782  ; Caldwell , 
9981  ; Webb , 10111 ; if  Kean,  1014/  ; Joyce, 
10527-36 ; MlGuire,  10716-19. 

Winter  poaching  is  much 

poisoning  in  West  Covk-M'Com-  (346),  8347 
Supposed  variation  in  number  of  redds  in  various 
years — Douglas,  4388-89. 

Protection  of  spawning  beds  is  at  r 

insufficient  — Rochfort,  1054  1059,  1061  , 
Rutledge,  1985  ; Dams,  7432-33. 

On  account  of  the  diminution  m salmon  t 
upper  proprietors  do  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  protect  the  spawning  beds— Fttz- 
Herbert,  2167,  2179,  2205-6. 

Better  preservation  of  the  uppe r waters 

funds  for  that  purpose  could  be  obtained 1 
(11  from  the  poor  rate  and  county  cess  paid 
h/  fisheries  ;P(2)  by  having  all  rod  licences 
locally  taxed— Butler,  3139-44.  . 

Destruction  of  spawning  beds  by  the 

of  the  level  of  the  Shannon  - to,  506 
Place,  577  ; Vansittart,  7110-13,  7166.  (-bee 
Drainage  and  Shannon.) 


Spawning—  {continued). 

Necessity  for  the  sustainment  and  creation  of,  by 
means  of  funds  derived  from  the  state — Towse, 
609. 

Taking  of  gravel  from  spawning  beds — Milne, 
6713,  67 60-64 ; Hayes,  7415 ; Dobbs,  7593-95. 
The  taking  of  sand  from  spawning  beds  ought  to 
be  made  an  offence — Hornsby  (5) ; Brennan, 
4162-64. 

Injury  done  by  frost  to  ova  on — Moore,  145, 255 ; 
Fleming,  4939-40  ; Shannon,  9618,  9634  ; 
King,  10.266. 

Injury  done  to  by  the  deposit  of  slime — Moore, 
447  ; Milne,  6734-36 ; Shannon,  9617  ; 
Creighton , 9825. 

By  floods  shifting  gravel — Milne,  6736 ; Lyons, 
10509-11 


lUOUS-li. 

Natural  spawning  cannot  be  entirely  replaced  by 
hatcheries — Longfield,  1132. 

Spawning  beds  ought  to  be  improved  and  in- 
creased— Hewson,  5088-91,  5111-13. 

Spawning  Fish : — 

Urgent  necessity  for  increase  in  stock  of  salmon 
— Morris,  659. 

Experiments  showing  that  winter  fish  spawn  ■ 
Holt,  6022  6078-79. 

Spawning,  description  of  process — Milne,  6750- 
52;  Holt,  5940,  6184-94;  Frewen,  7717; 
Foley,  9365-67. 

Some  fish  spawn  every  year,  some  do  not —Holt, 
5942-44. 

No  lack  of,  at  Ballysadare,  331,  at  Sheen  in 
1899-1900 — Dobbs,  7580-81. 

In  Shannon  — Reeves,  483a,  497,'  503;  Poe 
Hosford,  755-56,  796,  801 ; Hall,  854  ; Lloyd- 
Vavghan,  6924  ; in  Slaney — Randal,  10S26. 
Spawning  fish  in  Lee,  fair  supply  of— Brennan, 
8186-89. 

Never  so  plentiful  as  when  supply  of  salmon  m 
the  open  season  has  been  diminishing— Place, 
542,  592. 

Spawning  fish  in  Blackwater — Kenned y,  943, 
962 ; Foley,  9288-89. 

Spawning  fish  in  Bush — Douglas,  4386. 

Spawning  fish  in  Foyle— M'Dermott,  5531-32. 
Spawning  fish  in  Bangor  District — Cleary,  6568- 
69. 

Increase  in  number  of  last  year,  in  Barrow — 
Thorp,  8505-8. 

Increase  of  in  late  years  in  Shannon — Hall,  8 >4, 
866-68,  871,  916  ; in  winter  of  1899 — Reeves, 
6878;  in  Bann — Moore,  441 ; English,  4745, 
4803,  4807. 

Decrease  of,  at  Castleconnel — Vansittart,  7156-61 . 
Having  too  many  in  a river  should  he  avoided— 
Penrose,  1156. 

It  is  better  to', have  a small  stock  than  to  have  too 
large  a one — Petrie,  6591. 

Diminution  in  the  supply  of— Longfield,  1106-11, 
1146  ■,  Harold,  1217,  1250;  Mansergh,  1440; 
Hall-Dare,  2404-6  ; Petrie,  6591 ; Dennehy. 
8054-55. 

Necessity  for  the  protection  of  during  the  early 
close  season — Penrose,  1153. 

During  November  and  December — Fitzherlert, 
6424. 

Necessity  of  maintaining  the  supply  of— Penrose 
1153  ; Malloch,  2819-20. 

Crossing  of  different  breeds  beneficial — Douglui  . 
4420-21. 

Further  experiments  necessary — Holt  (26  3), 6252. 
Proportion  of  males  to  females — Moore,  231-32  ; 
Cooper,  316-16A;  Stenning,  3587  ; M'Dermott, 
5536,  5625-29 ; Holt,  5942, 6131-36,  6209- 14. 
Males  with  scars  on  fins — Holt,  6186,  10929. 
Large  proportion  of  males  compared  with 
fmnales — Milne,  6707,  6744-50,  6726. 
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Spawning  Fish — (continued). 


S pents — (contin  ued). 


Destruction  of,  in  the  small  tributaries.  (See 
also  Protection) — Lord  Massy,  692a  ; Reeves, 
6823-24  ; Pender , 9132-33. 

May  account  for  depletion  of  salmon;  can  be 
greatly  checked  by  proper  preservation — Ilall, 
855-59,  862. 

The  killing  of  spawning  fish,  or  fish  in  the  close 
season,  should  be  made  a felony  ; should  be 
punished  with  imprisonment,  not  fines — 
M‘ Cotter,  7918,  8386;  Knox,  9673. 

Practically  not  a single  fish  is  allowed  to  live 
during  the  spawning  season — o'Callughan- 
Westropp,  4225-28  ; ML1  otter,  7917. 

Instruments  used  fordestruction  of — O' Callaghan- 
Wcstropp,  4228-29  ; Ellis,  6992. 

Destruction  of,  by  poachers  with  nets — JUakeney, 
5328-5330,  5333,  5339,  5446 ; Ellis,  6992. 

Run  of,  in  Bann — Moore,  442 ; in  Wexford  Dis- 
trict— Cookman,  10672-73. 

Fish  will  not  always  ascend  a river  when  they 
can — Holt,  5919,  5930. 

The  run  of,  is  becoming  later — Usher,  977-80  ; 
Shannon,  9627-29. 

No  reliable  evidence  to  show  that  the  run  of  fish 
is  getting  later — Holt,  6022. 

Effect  of  the  temperature  on  the  run  of — Holt, 
5919, 60S5-90. 

The  run  of,  does  not  appear  to  he  getting  later — 
M'Cormack,  1803-6. 

ltun  of,  in  Owenea — Wilson,  6494-95. 

In  Kenmare  District — Dobos,  7602-3  ■ 

Run  of,  in  Erne  and  Buudrowse — Creighton, 
9815-22. 

The  run  of  fish  in  rivers  can  be  altered  by  cross- 
breeding— Hector,  5405-8. 

Difficulty  in  estimating  the  number  of  fish  that 
come  down  after  spawning — Hall.  874. 

Indiscriminate  stripping  of,  should  be  avoided — 
Toivse,  609. 

Spawning  fish  left  stranded  - Moore,  265  ; Hall, 
927. 

Salmon  when  prevented  from  going  up  the  river 
spawn  in  brackish  water — Cooper,  316a-17; 
Crawford,  2279,  2290-6 ; Barrett-Hamilton, 
4289-90 ; Holt,  5939. 

Ova  unfertile  in  brackish  water— Holt,  6202-4. 

Destruction  of  by  anglers — Morris,  159—  in- 
finitesimal — Lord  Massy,  692a  ; Malloch, 
2825-26 ; M-Clure,  2716-18 ; M'Guire,  10705 ; 
Edwards,  10861  ; 10872-73  Should  be 
prevented — Webb,  10111.  (See  also  Angling). 

Eels  spawn  in  the  sea — Mackey.  7193,  and  return 
—Mackey,  7225-33  ; Ellis,  10271. 

Sale  of,  Ryan,  9083  ; 9120. 


Spents : 

Destruction  of,  by  otters — Milne,  6791. 

Destruction  oi—Earl  of  Warwick,  391;  Sim, 
2511—12,  by  poacher's — Ellis,  6961,  on  Bandon 
river — Freicen,  7659-60  ; M‘ Cotter,  7934-40; 
Townsend,  10453,  10465-68,  on  Claregalway 
river  Joyce,  10517.  On  Slaney,  Cookman, 
10659  ; Ward,  10770,  10778-88;  Edu-ards, 
10875. 

By  anglers,  should  be  prevented,  are  sold  for  id. 
the  lb — Caulfield  Broivn,  4453-70  ; Earl  of 
Bandon,  7886. 

Kippered  and  preserved  for  eating— Earl  of 
Bandon,  7889. 

Injury  done  by  them  does  not  warrant  their 
destruction — Hornsby,  43-8;  Malloch,  2843— 
45. 

Should  not  be  destroyed— Earl  of  Wcvrwick , 
392-99;  Frewen,7G59.  Destruction  of  accounts 
for  degeneration  of  salmon  as  to  size  in  late 
years  — Frewen  7752;  Galgey,  8224-25- 
8249-54. 


meagre  evidence  as  to  harm  done  by  snent* 
Holt,  5939,  6129-30.  7 spents^ 

Do r“"‘?  “ fair  l™portion_Coofa™ 
10060;  lottmger,  10689.  ’ 

Spent  sea  trout  are  caught  outside  the  three-mil* 
limit — Hornsby,  87. 

Marking  ol-Jlarl  of  WarwM,  395;  Stmum 
2484-90:  mi,  6146-49;  Folrg,  9343  2. 
linger,  10G79-90.  " ’ 01 

(Sec  also  Salmon). 

Si’iDDAL — Lord  Morris,  5259-G1,  5273-77. 

Depletion  of—  (See  under  Salmon.) 


Statistics  ; 


Importance  of  - Knox,  9G91-92. 

Whether  reliable — Hornsby  (3) ; Moore , 199-203  ■ 
Holt,  5912  ; White,  7286-90. 

Statistics  from  foreign  fislieri&s — Moore  452-57 
Quinquennial  theory,  statistics  bearing  on— 
Frewen,  7642-44. 


Showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  take  of  salmon  in. 
late  years — 

Foyle  (compare  of  years  and  percentages)— Moore 
174,  185-86  ; M'Dmnott,  5534-43.  ’ 

Careysville  (actual  numbers)— Earl  of  Warwick, 


Ballysadare  (averages)— Cooper,  302-3. 

Bann  (averages) — Moore,  441-42,  444;  O'Neill 

4688—701,  4710—13,  Eel  fishery  (averages) 

Ellis,  10271.  ° ' 

Shannon  (compare  of  years) — Reeves,  481-82, 
486;  compare  of  years— Place,  540-42  589  - 
Lord  Massy,  687a-89,  702-3.  ’ 

Castleconnell(actual  numbers) — Vansittart,7 105- 
10,  7143-56. 

Deel  (actual  numbers) — Switzer,  7259-63. 

Hermitage  (actual  numbers) — Lord  Massy 

687a-89,  702-3. 

Barrow,  draft  nets  (averages) — Phelan,  8785-96, 
8826-32.  Estuary  drift  nets  (averages) — 
Murphy,  8866-68,  8874;  Doherty,  8938-42 
8966-68.  Snap  nets — Meneberry , 8996-9000. 

Blackwater  (compare  of  years  and  actual  num- 
bers)— Kennedy,  935,  943  ; Denneliy,  8032 ; 
Montgomery,  8316-19,  8337  ; (compare  of 
years) — Usher,  966  ; (compare  of  years) — 
Stuart,  998, 1005.  Lismore  (compare  of  years) 
—Foley,  1525-46,  1673-89,  9286-87. 

Snir  (compare  of  years) — Rochfart,  1020-30; 
(actual  numbers  and  compare  of  years;— 
Mansergh,  1434—35;  Hamilton,  1864-75, 
1886-88.  Snap  nets — Cooney,  9239-44  ; 
Dwan,  9457—59. 

Coolnamuek  weir  (compare  of  years) — Davin, 
2578-81 ; Adair,  8027-36. 

Nore  (compare  of  years) — Crofton,  8671,  8698. 

Boyne  (actual  numbers)  — Osborne,  2024 ; 
Coddingtim,  2113-16  ; Fitzllerbert,  6408-10. 

Slaney  (actual  numbers)  -Hall-Dare,  2324-31; 
(actual  numbers) — Sim,  2510;  Pottinger, 
10685,  10687-88  ; (averages)  — Randall, 

10852-54 . 

Killarney  (comparo  of  years) — Power,  2881-82.  ’ 

Waterville  (figures  handed  in) — Butler,  3020, 
3029-42. 

lien  (actual  figures  and  eourpare  of  years) — 
Beamish,  3467-70. 

Bush  (actual  numbers)  — Macnaghten,  4190, 
4203-7  ; (actual  numbers) — Douglas,  4347-51. 

Coleraine  District  (number  of  licences) — English, 
4766-95. 

Culdaff  (percentages  and  compare  of  years)— 
Fleming , 4816,  4875-88,  4949-52. 

Galway  (compare  of  years) — Hallett,  10285, 
10289-90  (averages) ; Townsend,  10446- 
10448. 
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Statistics — (continued). 

LoUgli  Gill  and  Leannon  (actual  numbers)— 
Hewson,  5065-73  ; (compare  of  years),  Robin- 
son, 9709-18,  9735-38. 

Mov  (compare  of  years  and  actual  numbers) — 
Miss  Little,  9548-60,  9578-84 ; WUsoti,  9604. 
Sligo  (actual  numbers) — Petrie,  5117-22. 
Baflynahineh  (averages) — Robinson,  5210-16. 

Bandon  (actual  numbers) — Payne  (218),  5307 
(averages)— Earl  of  Bandon,  7817. 

Achill  (compare  of  years)— Hector,  5358. 

Screeb  (actual  numbers) — St.  George,  5708, 
5731-34,5751-52. 

Klllaries  (actual  numbers) — Mortimer,  10o51- 
53,  10568a  ; Tynan,  10580-81. 

Teelin  (percentages) — Musgrave,  5837,  5805-89. 
Erne  (percentages) — Moore,  180,  62S7-89,  6301, 
63R5-86 ; Creighton,  9805-11. 

Lackagli  (averages)— Hayes,  6480-61. 

Owenea  (actual  numbers) — Wilson,  6466-b7. 
Owenmore  and  Leenane  (percentages) — P etrie, 
6587,  6597,  6601. 

Newport  (percentages)  — O'Donel,  6636-40. 
Statistics  from  America  (showing  effect  of 
hatcheries) — Freicen,  7642-44. 

Statistics  as  to  the  time  smolts  remain  in  a river 
before  going  down  to  the  sea — Holt,  5940. 
Statistics  showing  that  the  depletion  of  salmon 
and  trout  is  not  due  to  mackerel  fishing — 
Holt,  5950. 

Number  and  weight  of  fish  poisoned  in  Sheen, 
1898 — Dobbs,  7623-28. 

Railways — returns  of  fish  carried  by — Longfield, 
1111-12;  Drohan,  1307—12. 

Quantity  sent  from  Lough  Derg  District,  1900, 
(mostly  poached  fish) — Lloyd- Vaughan,  6914. 
Moville  (compare  of  years)  — Farren,  9918, 
9955-60 ; Loughrey,  9961-63. 

Diminution  of  take  shown  by  railway  returns 
—Jones,  1382  ; Butler,  3098-100. 

Diminution  of  take  by  nets  shown  by— Jones, 
1502-4 ; Payne,  5286,  5310,  5317-18. 

Monthly  returns  will  not  be  furnished  by  station- 
masters — Foley,  1676-82. 

Railway  returns  are  of  too  general  a nature— 
Holt,  5912. 

Quantity  of  salmon  received  at  Billingsgate 
Place,  537  ; Towse,  609-16. 

Number  of  spawning  fish  killed  every  year  in 
West  Cork — Sealy  (346). 

Impossible  to  get  statistics  from  estuary  fishermen 
—Hornsby,  25-26  ; M'Cormack,  1 1 1 3-77  ; 
Power,  2996—99.  ^ 

From  cot  fishermen — Crofton,  8708. 

Difficult!'  in  obtaining—  Poe  Hosford,  rod  ; Halt- 
Da™, 2324;  iVdrly,  4611-17  ; Vector,  0390- 
02 ; Moore,  6321-24 ; Morris,  8759-64 ; Foley, 
9338-39.  . , , , . . . 

Scheme  for  surmounting  difficulty  of  obtaining 
statistics — Hornsby  (3). 

Statistics  showing  the  exact  catch  would  be 
most  useful,  but  it  would  be  a hardship  to 
expect  proprietors  to  furnish  such  ; but  tables 
might  be  furnished  without  actual  figures 
showing  the  number  of  salmon,  the  number  of 
grilse,  the  proportion  borne  by  each  week  to 
the  total  annual  catch  in  each  year,  and  in 
each  week  or  month — Holt,  5912  14. 

Rainfall  (statistics  of )—Hallett,  10288»  J01,92"3-6 
White  Trout  (statistics)—  Holt,  1091b. 

Suib  ; (See  also  Nets  ; Smolts  and  Fry  ; Statistics.) 
Fisheries  in  C.  Division,  state  oi—Comerfoid, 
8521,  et  seq.  . 

Deterioration  in  fishing  increases  the  nearer  the 
source  of  the  river  is  approached— Rochfort, 
1025. 

Cot  fishing  on — M'Cormack,  1695-99. 

A great  de'alof  poaching  by  cotmen—  M Cormack, 
1700-3. 


SuiR — (continue^  ). 

Usual  mode  of  poaching — APCormack,  1749-53, 
1767-72. 

Poachers  formerly  employed  a lawyer  by  the  year 
to  defend  their  cases — Barrett-Hamilton,  4287- 
88. 

Depletion  of — (See  under  Salmon.) 


T. 

Teelin: 

Fishing  at — Musgrave,  5836—37,  5859,  5885, 
5904-6. 

Proposed  fixed  engine — Musgrave,  5845-54, 
5899-903. 

Fish  ladder  at — Musgrave , 5840-44,  58/ 5— < 6, 
5897-98. 

Depletion  of—  (See  under  Salmon.) 

Temperature : 

Effect  of,  on  supply  of  salmon-  Harold,  1218— 

21;  1225-26;  Foley,  1671-75;  Holt,  5919; 
Mackey,  7217  ; Montgomery,  8339  ; Robinson , 
9718. 

Trawlers  : 

Alleged  injury  done  by— Hamilton,  1834-35, 
1879.  ' „ . 

Do  no  injury  to  salmon — Butler,  3120 ; Murphy, 
8850-56 ; Doherty,  8929-30. 

Injury  done  to  salmon  by — Russell,  4041-42. 
Frighten  awav  salmon  from  river ; illegal  trawl- 

in  «r Qomerford,  8534-41,  8553-56,  8558-59; 

Cummins,  8890-91,  8907-8. 

Trout : 

Legal  definition  of — Conner,  5968-69. 

Diminution  in  — Hall-Dare,  2331,  2356-60, 
2409-15;  Stenning , 3616;  St.  George, 
5708,  5730;  Reeves,  6850;  Lloyd-Vaughan, 
6899— (Practically  extinct)  — Ellis , 6960, 
6999,  7000  ; Dobbs,  7554-55  ; O'Hara,  10374. 
Have  not  diminished  to  such  a degree  as  is  the 
case  with  salmon — Carey,  3454—59;  Beamish, 
3499-500;  O' Callaghan- Westropp,  4254-55. 
Almost  total  extinction  of  bull  trout  during  the 
continuance  of  the  5-inch  mesh  nets  on  Slaney ; 
the  mesh  ought  to  he  fixed  at  7-inch  to  prevent 
this  destruction — Cookman  (449). 

Increase  in  take  of  white  trout— Fleming,  4829— 
31,  4944,  4952. 

The  diminution  of  trout  is  due  to  the  same  causes  - 
as  the  diminution  of  salmon — Codding  ton, 
2135.  . 

Killed  while  spawning  in  the  Mattock  river 
through  want  of  proper  weirs — Coddington, 
2136-39. 

Poached  in  Lough  Mask — O’Hara,  10365. 

Need  of  protection  for,  on  the  Shannon—  Place, 
516. 

Lough  Derg — Reeves,  6889. 

Trout  are  so  wary  that  they  need  not  be  protected 
— Wilson,  5022. 

Close  season  for  trout  fishing  during  migration 
of  the  fry  to  stop  destruction  of  latter — 
Caulfield  Brown , 4478-83  ; Hewson,  5060  ; 
Hector,  5399  : M'Dermott,  5543 ; Heneberry , 
9017. 

Would  he  a hardship  on  trout  fishermen— 
Earl  of  Bandon,  7849. 

Rod  fishing  should  be  prohibited  in  April  and 
May  to  prevent  destruction  of  smolts — Morris, 
8725-27. 

Artificial  propagation  of — Dodd,  2095  ; Stenning, 
3600-9,  3615-18. 

Destruction  of  smolts  by  trout — Stenning,  3623  ; 

M' Dermott,  5559;  Holt,  6023;  Edwards,  10899. 
Destruction  of  ova  by  trout — Fleming,  4863-64  ; 
Holt,  6024, 6248-50 ; Oram,  10416,  10437-38. 
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Trout — ( continued . ) 


Turbines  : 


Food  of  trout  in  the  sea — Holt,  10916-18. 

Injury  done  by  trout  anglers  to  smolts — Hornsby, 
86  ; Sim,  2512-17 ; Reeves,  6825-27. 

By  juvenile  anglers, cannot  account  for  diminution 
of  salmon  — Crawford,  2250,  2252-53 ; 

Stenning,  3623. 

Boys  prohibited  from  fishing  for  trout  on  Erne — 
Creighton,  9866-68. 

Difference  in  weight  and  condition  of  trout  in 
different  years — Holt,  10916. 

Trout  fishermen  at  present  contribute  nothing  to 
the  protection  of  the  rivers — Place,  516  : Poe 
Hosford,  825. 


Licence  Duty  for  Trout  Anglers — 

A small  licence  duty  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
trout  anglers;  it  would  put  a stop  to  the 
destruction  of  smolts  by  anglers  and  augment 
funds — Hornsby  { 3);  Jones,  1495-502;  M'Cor 
mack,  1710,  1744,  1755-60,  1812-16;  Hamil- 
ton, 1851-58;  Ruttledge,  1989,  2008-9;  Fitz- 
herbert,  2170-78  ; Sim,  2517  ; M'Clure,  2664- 
66  ; Warden,  3990;  Hector,  5399-401  ; M'Der- 
mott,  5659-60;  Frewen , 7668. 

10s.  or  5s.— Earl  of  Bandon,  7817,  7845-50 
7867-69,7900-3 ; Dunscombe,  8078-81 ; Galqey, 
8225-27,  8258-60;  Heneberry,  9017  ; Moles 
10019, 10066-70  ; Kennedy,  10244-51  ; Town- 
send, 40459  ; Lyons,  10501,  10513-15. 

And  in  addition  prohibit  trout  fishing  during 
April  and  May—  Ward,  10756-70. 

On  dapping,  but  not  on  other  trout  angling — 
Lefroy,  7090-91;  Cullen,  10812. 

Conservators  should  be  empowered  to  put  a 
special  licence  on  trout  angling  where  expedient 
to  do  so — Reeves,  6844-45  ; 6892-94. 

During  the  period  of  the  descent  of  the  fry — 
Wilson,  5017-22. 

Would  be  a hardship  if  put  on  during  the  period 
April  to  June— Lefroy,  7092-94. 

To  prevent  poaching — Moore,  5163  ; Hudson. 
5809-10.  ’ 

A licence  of  £1  Is.  ought  to  be  put  on  all  rods 
fishing  in  a salmon  river —O'  Donel,  6646-49 
6666-70. 

A small  licence  should  be  put  on,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  to  protect  brown  trout  in  Lough 
Mask — O'Hara,  10366. 

The  police  ought  to  be  given  supervision  of  the 
licence,  and  protection  ought  to  be  given  to 
tributaries  from  the  funds  raised  by  means  of 
— O' Callaghan  Westropp,  4232-35. 

Good  effect  produced  by  posting  notices  caution- 
ing trout  anglers  against  killing  fry—  Ward, 

Prohibition  of  trout  fishing  would  facilitate  the 
protection  of  river— Cullen,  10812. 


To  put  a licence  duty  on  trout  angling  would  be 
a hardship  to  many  in  poor  circumstances  to 
whom  this  angling  is  a favourite  recreation — 
Moore,  121-29;  Place,  516;  Caulfield  Brown, 
•4484;  Welply,  4602-3  ; Heioson,  5062; 
M'Cotter,  7918. 

Destruction  of  smolts  should  be  prevented  by 
bailiffs  being  empowered  to  see  that  they  are 
not  taken  by  anglers — Mansergh,  1454  • 
Caulfield  Brown,  4485-89 ; Lefroy,  7059-65’ 
7094-98 ; M'Cotter,  7918,  7956. 


T°.  compel  the  putting  back  of  smolts  by  anglers 
is  impossible,  and  even  if  they  are  put  back 
they  are  often  so  injured  that  they  die — 
M'Dermott,  5662-63  ; O’Donel,  6661-65  • 
Dunscombe,  8078,  8082-83. 

Illegal  destruction  of  trout  by  meshing  nets— 
Payne,  5289-92. 


Rainbow  trout— Butler,  3075-80;  Stenning 
3613.  (See  also  America.) 


The  question  of  mills  and  turbines  in  connection 
with  the  fisheries  affects  not  only  private  but 
also  public  interests — Mann,  9880. 
Description  of  turbines  generally  used  in  North 
of  Ireland — Webb,  10079-81. 

Number  and  description  of  those  used  on  Fovle 
—Moore,  152,  188-89,  190;  Webb,  10087/ 
On  Shannon— Poe  Hosford,  750.  Only  one  tur- 
bine  exists  on  this  river  as  yet,  nevertheless 
the  fisheries  have  declined,  showing  that  tur- 
bines cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  depletion— 
Lefroy,  7053-56.  1 

On  Blackwator,  very  well  protected— Lonaheld 
1147-48;  JJrohan,  1269-71.  J ' 

On  Barrow — Thorp,  8491. 


In  Waterford  district  very  well  protected— 
M'Cormack,  1745-47. 

In  Killarney  district  very  well  protected— 
Hensey,  3107. 

On  Bush — Douglas,  4381. 

On  Bann — M'Dermott,  5550-51  : injurious  to 
fry- — O'  Neill,  4624-35  ; number  of — Mum 
9878-80  ; on  Upper  Bann — Kennedy,  10233.  ’ 

On  Maine — Robinson,  10138  ; injurious  to  fry— 
Wilson,  4976a,  4985-90. 

On  Kells,  well  guarded — Irwin,  10205-8. 

On  Newport,  well  guarded — O’Donel,  6693-95. 

On  Moy,  well  guarded— Miss  Little,  9575  ; Shan- 
non, 9618. 

In  Coleraine  district  injurious  to  fry — English, 
4732-36  ; have  personally  seen  fry  cut  up  by 
turbines — Moles,  10019,  10046-52;  Kina 
10259-62. 


On  Boyne,  injurious  to  fr  y— Fits  Herbert,  6424. 

Turbines  do  not  injure  salmon  or  fry  at  Clara 

(loodbody,  5461,  5470-74,  5480-82,  5484-89, 
5502;  at  liandalstown — Webb,  10084;  on 
11  lack  water  (Northern) — M' Kean,  10147, 

10168  ; at  Galway — Perry , 10381. 

That  turbines  are  destructive  to  fry  if  not  pro- 
tected is  clearly  proved — Munn,  9876. 

Is  of  opinion  that  turbines  destroy  i'ry — Town- 
send, 10471-72,  10486-92. 

Account  of  experiments  carried  out  to  test 
whether  turbines  injure  fry,  and  the  results — 
M'Dermott,  5523-25  ; Webb,  19082-84; 
bottles  ancl  eggs  passed  through  turbines — 
Perry,  10394-95;  Townsend,  10473;  Shackle- 
ton,  11031. 

J udge  FitzGibbon’s  order  as  to  testing  whether 
turbines  in  jure  fry — Robinson,  10144-45 ; Ken- 
nedy,  10233. 

A test  as  to  whether  turbines  injure  fry  should 
he  carried  out — Robinson,  10144-45. 

Experiments  should  be  carried  out  on  turbines 
with  low  falls— Goodbody,  10976,  10980, 
Broion,  11012;  Shackleton,  11045-47. 

Proposed  experiments  and  the  reasons  for  not 
carrying  them  out — Robinson,  1 0 1 40, 1 0 144-45. 

Evidence  as  to  the  injury  done  to  smolts  by  tur- 
bines is  for  the  most  part  mere  hearsay  asser- 
tion— Webb,  10082;  and  useless  - -Robinson, 
10137,  10140. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  fry  enter  tur- 
bines or  not — Perry , 10389-93  ; Shacldeton, 
11031-34. 


When  the  velocity  of  water  is  not  very  great 
fry  probably  go  through  -turbines — Perry, 
10105-6. 

The  contention  that  fry  once  they  enter  a mill- 
race  will  not  turn  back,  but  are  bound  to  go 
through  the  turbines  or  wheels,  is  disproved  by 
personal  experience — Webb,  10077,  10116. 
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To  brines  —{continued). 

Fry  pass  through  a turbine  on  the  Barrow,  but 
have  never  been  found  dead  in  the  tail-race, 
although  dead  eels  have  been  observed  therein, 
Thorp , 8491-93,  8497-98 ; Brown,  10988-95, 
11005,  11014. 

Change  in  the  position  taken  up  by  millowners 
as  to  the  question  of  injury  to  fry  by  turbines 
— Kennedy,  10233. 

Some  turbine  injure  fry,  others  do  not — Perry, 
10381,10389,  10411-13;  Shacldeton,  11042-44 
The  old-fashioned  turbines  and  small  turbines 
going  at  great  speed  with  a high  fall,  kill  fry, 
but  those  vised  by  manufacturers  at  present 
date  are  not  injurious — Webb,  10077,  10079; 
Robinson,  10140,  10144,  10169  ; Goodbody, 
11015. 

Large  turbines  pass  numbers  of  fry  through 
without  injury,  but  small  turbines  destroy  fry — 
APDermott,  5525  : Moore,  432,  6293. 

Gratings  at  mill  races  and  fry  guards : — 

Present  law  as  to  gratings  and  fry-guards — 
Hornsby  (3). 

Gratings  should  be  erected  at  mill  races — M'Cor- 
mack,  1737-39  ; Mallock,  2735. 

At  the  intake — 2'ownsend,  10453,  10468. 

Would  prevent  poaching — Woolsey,  4097-9S. 
Fry-guards  and  protection  for  turbines  are  most 
necessary — Cooper,  319 ; Earl  of  Warwick, 
384-85  ; Petrie,  5141-43  ; Moles,  10060. 

Every  mill  should  have  a proper  fry-guard 
put  up  during  the  spring  months  and  to  the 
the  middle  of  June — Moore  447,  6293. 

A defined  and  regulation  grating  should  be  estab- 
lished for  turbines — Hensey,  3323. 

Turbines  should  be  protected  during  March, 
April,  and  May — Stenning,  3676-81. 

During,  April,  May  and  part  of  June — Fitz- 
Herbert,  6424. 

Turbines,  when  shut  down,  should  have  an  iron 
grating  fixed  on  a hinge  behind  them — 
Lefroy,  7052. 

The  gratings  to  be  erecfed  at  turbines  should 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  each  turbine  and 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  race — M'Kean, 
10150. 

The  system  of  double  gratings  is  a good  one — 
Moore,  6379  -S4. 

There  is  no  objection  to  putting  up  gratings  if 
the  mill  owner  is  not  put  to  expense  or  the 
water  power  injured — Goodbody,  5507. 

Injury  to  salmon  should  be  proved  before  gratings 
are  enforced — Goodbody , 5511 ; M'Dermott, 
5523. 

The  onus  of  proving  that  fry  are  not  injured  by 
a particular  engine  should  be  borne  by  the  mill- 
owner  who  wishes  to  use  the  engine — Moore, 
432,  6293  ; Munn,  9885. 

Impossibility  of  fishery  proprietors  being  in  a 
position  to  prove  injury  to  fry  by  turbines — 
Moore,  6293  ; Moles,  10019  ; Kennedy,  10228- 
33. 

Gratings  at  mill  races  injure  the  working  power 
of  the  mill — Pilsworth,  5705  ; by  collecting 
debris — Lefroy,  7051. 

No  serious  amount  of  debris  comes  down  the 
river  in  the  early  months — Moore,  447,  6293, 
6925,  6377-84  : — Munn,  9884  ; Kennedy, 
10243. 

A large  amount  of  debris  comes  down  in  March, 
April,  and  May — Dinsmore,  10176. 

Fry  guards  or  lattices  would  be  absolutely  ruinous 
to  water  power — Goodbody,  5461 ; Comerford, 
8596-604. 

Mill  owners  object  to  put  up  netting  to  guard 
turbines,  as  it  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  flow 
of  water  aud  involve  labour  to  keep  it  clean — 
Rochfort,  1055-56. 


Turbines — {continued). 

Wire  nettings  are  very  inconvenient  and  trouble- 
some— Perry,  10397-403. 

To  make  the  erection  of  gratings  at  mills  compul- 
sory would  inflict  on  mill  owners  the  expense 
of  employing  a man  specially  to  keep  the 
gratings  free  from  debris,  and  would  also 
weaken  the  water  power-  -Per ry-Goodbody, 
5461,  5477-79  ; 5494-501. 

To  require  the  grating  to  be  erected  not  at  the 
divergence  of  the  mill-race  from  the  river,  but 
at  the  mill  wheel,  would  remove  the  objection 
urged  by  mill  owners  of  having  to  employ  a 
man  specially  to  keep  the  gratings  free  from 
debris — Moore,  6293. 

The  section  compelling  the  erection  of  gratings 
at  the  divergence  of  the  mill-race  from  the 
river  should  be  abolished  and  a general  obliga- 
tion of  providing  protection  substituted — 
Hornsby  (3). 

In  the  Turbine  Bill  no  stereotyped  mode  of  pro- 
tection is  enforced,  all  that  is  required  is  that 
it  should  be  effective — Munn,  9884. 

Fry  guards  and  protection  do  not  inconvenience- 
the  miller — Cooper,  319-20. 

If  properly  constructed — Moore,  6289. 

If  a grating  is  properly  constructed  it  will  entail 
no  extra  expense  on  the  mill  owner  over  and 
above  its  initial  cost — Moore,  6293-95  ; as  is 
the  case  of  Lisnafillan  mill,  Mr.  Scott’s  mill 
on  Blackwater,  aud  the  Cork  Waterworks— 
Moles,  9884. 

Account  of  an  experiment  showing  the  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  the  erection  of  a fry- 
guard — Webb,  10085-87. 

Fry-guards  would  stop  mills  working — Lefroy, 
7075-80. 

Gratings  prevent  a steady  drive,  consequently 
the  action  of  the  machinery  is  injuriously 
affected — Dinsmore,  10176. 

A 2-incli  grating  at  Clara  would  stop  the  mill 
working — Goodbody,  109S1. 

Gratings  at  the  intake  and  outlet  of  mills  would 
he  unworkable  and  unnecessary  at  Bandals- 
town — Webb,  10087,  10117-20,  10124-27. 

Gratings  at  Clara,  in  many  cases,  are  imprac- 
ticable to  erect  where  there  are  only  water 
rights — Goodbody,  10948,  et  seq.  They  would 
also  be  most  expensive  to  erect  and  maintain, 
and  injure  the  waterpower — Goodbody,  10961, 
10970,  10981. 

The  loss  in  water  power  caused  by  the  erection 
of  gratings  in  mill-races  could,  to  a certain 
extent,  he  prevented  by  widening  the  aperture 
of  the  mill-races,  but  such  a remedy  would  in 
many  cases,  be  impracticable — Per  ry-Good- 
body, 5508-12;  Dinsmore , 10182. 

The  erection  at  the  mills  at  Killaloe  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  guards  such  as  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  water  power,  would  he 
most  expensive,  and  would  likewise  prove  & 
source  of  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  employes 
— Lefroy,  7084. 

Gratings  in  the  tail-race  would  hack  the  water 
and  stop  the  mill — Lefroy,  7052 ; M'Kean, 
10150-51. 

Half-inch  gratings  on  mill-races  would  reduce 
the  water  power  by  50  per  cent,  and  stop  the 
mill — Lefroy,  7050-51. 

Fish  have  never  been  seen  in  the  mill  streams  in 
Killaloe — Lefroy,  7051-52,  7085. 

Fish  in  the  mill  streams  at  Bandalstown—  Webb, 
10087  ; King,  10265. 

Mills  on  the  Moy  are  carefully  guarded— Shan- 
non, 9657-65,  and  on  the  Slaney—  Cookman, 
10617-22 ; Ward,  10744-55. 

Mills  at  Waterville  guarded— Butler,  3085. 

3 T 
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Turbines — ( continued ). 

Destruction  of  fry  in  Barrow  by  the  pressure 
of  water  crushing  them  against  a fine  turbine 
guard — Thorp,  8494-98  ; Brown , 10987-99. 

Smolts  deterred  from  descending  through  a 
grating  by  its  vibration — Webb,  10079. 

In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  the  necessity  for  putting 
up  gratings,  the  matter  ought  to  be  referred  to 
a Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Conservators,  and  a fishery 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture — Hornsby 
(3). 

The  expense  of  putting  up  gratings  in  mill-races 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  Government  in  the 
case  of  existing  mills,  but  for  the  future,  in  all 
milling  structures  that  might  be  erected,  or 
changes  of  machinery  that  might  be  made,  the 
mill  owners  should  be  bound  to  fix  gratings 
wherever  necessary — Place,  575-76. 

As  turbines  are  of  so  great  economical  value  to 
mill  owners,  the  latter  ought  injustice  see  that 
turbines  are  properly  guarded — Kennedy, 
10235. 

As  the  milling  industry  tends  to  injure  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  namely,  the  fishery  proprietors, 
unless  certain  precautioas  are  taken,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  mill  owner's  to  take  these  precau- 
tions at  their  own  expense — Munn,  9882, 
9S84. 

To  compel  mill  owners  to  erect  gratings  at  tur- 
bines would  be  to  prevent  people  from  making 
the  most  use  of  their  property  — Perry- 
Goodbody,  5461. 

It  is  unfair  to  expect  the  fishery  proprietors  to 
erect  gratings  and  employ  men  to  watch 
them — M'Dermott,  5521. 

It  is  unfair  to  expect  mill  owners  to  spend  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  industry — Perry -Goodbody, 
5459,  5461,  5475-76  ; Lefroy,  7081-83; 
Perry,  10408-9. 

If  gratings  are  made  compulsory,  compensation 
for  the  expense  of  their  erection  and  working 
and  for  loss  of  power  should  be  paid  to  mill 
owners — Goodbody,  10980,  10982—83. 

Exemptions  from  erecting  gratings  granted  to 
mill  owners — Hornsby  (3)  ; M'Dermott,  5523, 
5559 ; Moles,  10024-34  ; King,  10265. 

The  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  have  acted  satisfac- 
torily in  the  matter  of  granting  exemptions — 
Goodbody,  5461  ; Webb , 10087 ; Robinson 
10143  ; Shackleton,  11034. 

Account  of  prosecutions  for  neglect  to  erect  fry 
guards  at  turbines — Webb,  10084  ; Robinson, 
10143. 

Exemptions  at  Clara  mills — Goodbody,  10965- 
71. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
Kennedy,  10227. 

The  number  of  turbines  in  use  has  increased — 
Moore,  463;  Munn,  9880;  M'Kean,  10150. 

Are  bound  to  increase  on  account  of  their  great 
economical  value  — Peiry-Goodbody,  5459  ; 
Moore,  6289;  Lefroy,  7053-54;  Munn,  9875. 

It  is  useless  to  construct  hatcheries  where  the 
fry  would  be  destroyed  by  turbines — Moore, 
6293. 

Fisheries  have  deteriorated  where  no  turbines 
exist — Robinson,  10142. 

Fisheries  have  been  deteriorating  before  the  in- 
troduction of  turbines — M'Kean,  10150. 

The  amount  of  smolts  injured  by  turbines  too 
small  to  have  any  serious  effect  on  the  fisher- 
ies— Dinsmore , 10176. 

As  turbines  increased,  the  salmon  decreased  in 
direct  proportion  — Moore,  441  ; Moles, 
10019.  ( See  also  under  Legislation). 


V 

Valuation  : 

On  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  fishery  — Penrose 
S304-12. 

On  Mr.  Montgomery’s  fishery  ( Black  water) — 
Montgomery,  8326-29. 

On  Moy  fisheries — Shannon,  9618;  Garvey 
9700. 

On  Sligo  fishery — Robinson,  9751-53. 

On  Foyle  fishery — Munn,  9894. 

On  Coleraine  fisheries — Munn,  9897-98. 

Valuation  on  fisheries  is  at  present  too  low 

Hornsby  (3). 

Should  be.  increasing  to  20  per  cent. — Tynan, 
10590-91.  (See  also  under  Conservators' 
Boards  op). 

W 

"Waterville  Fishery  (See  also  under  Close  Time  : 

and  Turbines)  : — 

Description  of — Butler , 3013-20, 3043-44, 3146- 
53,  3156-62 

A very  well  protected  district  through  Con- 
stabulary assistance — Butler,  3045-46. 

Weirs.  (Sue  also  Passes)  : — 

Blackwater  weirs,  condition  of,  Penrose,  1162-72. 

Brosna  weir,  description  of — Rutledge,  1992-98. 

Clondulanc  wier : — 

Engineer’s  evidence  as  to  state,  of,  Scully,  8388, 
et  seq. 

Want  of  a lead  for  the  fish ; the  fish  try  every 
part  of  the  weir  rather  than  the  gap  ; the 
remedy  required — Scully,  8396-400. 

Is  an  impediment  to  the  ascent  of  salmon  in 
spring  and  summer — Foley,  1517-19,  9266-72. 

But  not  to  the  passage  of  smolts  or  spawning 
fish-Fo%,  9311-12. 

Is  not  as  efficient  as  formerly — Penrose,  1 162— 
64. 

Comparison  between  Clondulane  and  Lismore 
weirs — Scully,  8400,  8419-30. 

Effect  of  on  the  CareysviUe  Fishery — Earl  of 
Wanoich,  387-89. 

Coolnamuck  Weir : — 

Description  of — Davin,  2537-54,  2564,  2582, 
2600,  2608. 

Most  injurious  to  ascending  salmon — Rochfort, 
1032-33  ; Gearon,  9249-51. 

Fish  can  go  over  this  weir  at  any  part;  to 
abolish  the  weir  would  not  benefit  the  supply  of 
salmon,  but  would  merely  benefit  the  snap  nets 
in  the  fresh  water — Adair , 8618-53. 

Fish  pass  in,  should  be  established,  even  if  the 
owner  has  to  be  compensated — M'Gommck, 
1721-30  ; 1778-SO,  1817. 

If  the  weir  and  the  fresh  water  netting  were 
abolished  the  river  would  benefit  thereby,  but 
if  this  wore  done  the  owner  of  the  weir  should 
be  compensated— Adair,  8637-40. 

Lax  Weir : — 

System  of  netting  at — Place,  53S. 

Ought  to  bo  abolished — M'Hamara,  7381. 

Fishing  at,  was  improved  by  the  drainage  system 
of  the  Board  of  Works — Mackey , 7215-16. 

Gradual  decrease  of  the  supply  of  fish  in  waters 
above  Lax  weir  since  the  establishment  of  the 
latter — M'Kamara,  7368-75. 

Alteration  in  the  gap  at  injured  the  ascent  of 
fish — M'Namara,  7351-61 ; Hayes,  7419-21; 
Liddy,  7421-24. 

Closing  of  the  gaps  at — M'Kamara,  7374. 
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Weirs — ( continued ). 

Ought  to  be  bought  up,  (the  Government  ad- 
vancing half  the  purchase-money,  and  the 
riparian  proprietor  supply  the  other  half),  and 
turned  into  a reservation  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  upper  waters  witli  fish. — Mackey, 
7256. 

Lismore  weir : — 

Description  of — Earl  of  Warwick,  374-79  ] Pen- 
rose, 1159-61,  1165-72,  1297-306  ; Foley, 
1505,  et  seq.,  9261-64,  9290-302, 9350,  9377- 
87,  9390-91. 

Forms  a great  impediment  to  the  ascent  of 
salmon— Earl  of  Warwick,  373  ; Longfield 
1084-87,  1122-31  ; Harold,  1215,  1222-25, 
1236-40;  Drohan,  1273,  1300-6;  Dennehy, 
8032-35 ; Montgomery,  8325-34. 

Cannot  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  depletion— Pen- 
rose, 8276, 

Forms  no  impediment  to  the  ascent  of  fish — 
Foley,  1585-89,  1663-67,  9319-24. 

Gap  at,  is  efficient — Crawford,  2317-19. 

Project  for  raising  money  to  purchase  a cessation 
of  fishing  with  the  killing  hatch — Montgomery, 
8320-22. 

Waterworks  weir,  Cork — Dale , 3S95-97,  3903  ; 
Dunscombe,  8101—17,8122—26.  Bailiff  has  to 
be  stationed  at  to  prevent  poaching — Brennan, 
8199-201.  Injury  done  by  raismg  the  height 
of  the  weir — Galgey,  8220-23,  S228-40, 
8266-67.  [See  also  under  Turbines]. 

Rosnaree  weir — injury  done  by  alteration  of  the 
gap — FitzHerbert , 6413. 

Fermoy  weir — Penrose,  1162-63  ; injurious  to 
ascent  of  salmon — Foley,  1517-20,  9313. 

Waterville  weir — Butler,  3125-30. 

Listowel  weir — impediment  to  the  ascent  of  fish — 
Ellis,  7027-33. 

Askeaton  weir — impediment  to  the  ascent  of  fish 
—Switzer,  7261-67;  White,  7269,  7291-92, 
7303-49. 

Inistioge  weir — injurious  to  ascent  of  fisli — Ryan, 
9094-95. 

Ballina  weir— necessity  for  salmon  ladder  in — 
Knox,  9673,  9685-88. 

Sligo  weirs — Robinson,  9743-44.  Salmon  ladder  is 
in  a wrong  position — Robinson,  9757-62. 

Galway  weir — gap  is  in  the  widest  part  of  the  river 
— Hallett,  1032-39. 

Ladder  at  needs  improvement — O'Hara,  10360, 
10377-78;  Townsend,  10480. 


Weirs —(continued). 

Greensbridge  weir— necessity  for  a pass  in.  In- 
spectors are  prevented  by  present  law  from 
ordering  the  construction  of  a pass — Croflon, 
8654-56,  8684-86,  8591-6  ; Ireland,  9176-87. 

Weirs  used  that  were  three  times  the  legal 
length — Moore,  556. 

Comparison  between  fishing  weirs  and  mill  weirs 
with  reference  to  the  obstruction  caused  by 
them  to  the  ascent  of  salmon — Penrose.  1131— 
62. 

Weir  owners  have  refused  to  give  ground  on 
which  huts  for  bailiffs  might  be  erected — Poe 
Hosford,  761-62. 

Wherever  there  is  a weir  the  fishery  owners  have 
to  erect  a bailiff’s  hut— M‘Dermott,  5543,  5559, 

Fisheries  ruined  by  mill  owners  raising  the 
height  of  the  weirs,  no  remedy  exists  in 
cases  of  this  nature — M‘Dermott,  5543  ; Moles 
10019  ; Kennedy,  10235-38  ; Coohnan,  10601- 
2,  10607-8. 

Weirs  have  not  been  raised — Robinson 
10142. 

The  fact  of  fishing  in  close  time  when  detected 
ought  to  be  endorsed  on  the  certificate  of  the 
weir  owner,  and  the  right  to  the  weir  ought 
to  be  forfeited  if  such  illegal  fishing  is  carried 
on  to  excessive  extent — Place,  565. 

Licences  of  weirs  of  every  description  should  bear 
on  them  the  name  of  the  fixed  engine  or  weir 
for  which  they  are  taken  out  —Poe  Hosford, 
773-74 

Gratings  at  weirs  should  be  compulsorily  removed 
from  Saturday  to  Monday— Place,  565  ; Hall, 
921-26. 

Old  disused  weirs  should  be  removed— Poe 
Hosford,  771. 

Injury  done  by  weirs  to  salmon  on  Shannon — 
Rutledge,  1982;  on  the  Suir — M’Go-nnack, 
1731-32;  on  the  Boyne — Osborne,  2047-52; 
on  Liffev  — Dodd,  2055-56,  2096;  on  the 
Nore — FitzHerbert,  2165-66  ; on  the  Hen — 
Carey,  3455-58  ; on  the  Barrow  — Jones, 
1393  ; Thorp,  8252-60  ; Doherty,  8922,  et 
seq. ; on  the  Maine — Munn,  9881-83  ; Cole- 
raine district — Moles,  10019  ; on  the  Black- 
water  (Northern),  Kennedy,  10239  ; on  Slaney 
— Cookman,  10601,  10623-26,  10634-35'; 
Ward,  10739-41. 

Y 

Youghal: 

Fisheries  at — 

Kennedy,  933,  et  seq.;  Harold,  1225;  Foley,  1553- - 
54. 
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